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A  Report  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


Last  week  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council  met  in 
Paris.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  Defense,  and  . 
by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration. We  reviewed  the  progress  made  and 
we  made  plans  for  the  future. 

This  is  important  business  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  people.  Nato  comes  closer  than 
anything  yet  to  being  an  effective  international 
community  police  force.  Fourteen  nations  have 
joined  together  to  create  a  defensive  organization 
committed  to  protect  the  security  of  a  large  area. 
This  area  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  freedom.  It 
constitutes  the  principal  home  of  Western  civili- 
zation. Also,  the  Western  European  part  con- 
tains coal  and  iron  and  industrial  plants  which,  if 
they  fell  into  hostile  hands,  would  markedly  shift 
the  balance  of  power  away  from  us. 

All  of  the  14  member  nations  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  toward  building  this  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Many  strategic 
facilities  are  contributed  by  smaller  nations.  Most 
of  the  forces  in  Europe  are  contributed  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States,  although  there  are 
approximately  six  United  States  divisions,  with 
*air  and  naval  support,  now  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. The  United  States  has  made  the  largest  single 
contribution  to  arming  and  equipping  the  Nato 
forces.  We  have  put  some  $11  billion  into  this 
phase  of  our  effort. 

The  project  is  so  vital  and  the  investment  in  it 
\o  large  that  it  deserves  careful  supervision.  That 
is,  of  course,  the  continuing  task  of  our  able  per- 
manent representative  at  Nato's  headquarters  in 
France.2  But  also  it  is  important  that  Cabinet 
Ministers  from  the  14  countries  should  come  to- 
^  gether  to  talk  about  Nato  and  its  problems. 

The  "Long  Haul"  Concept 

We  found  the  Organization  in  good  shape.    It 
has  adapted  itself  to  a  new  concept  which  the 


'Made   before  the  National   Press  Club,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Dec.  22  (press  release  668). 
2  Ambassador  John  C.  Hughes. 


United  States  brought  to  the  Nato  meeting  of  last 
April.  This  was  that  Nato  should  operate  on  a 
budget  which  the  member  nations  can  sustain  for 
what  may  be  a  long  period. 

When  Nato  was  organized  in  1950,  many 
thought  that  general  war  might  come  quickly  and 
that  Nato  should  build  itself  up,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  to  full  defensive  strength.  That  involved 
setting  a  pace  which  none  of  the  member  nations 
could  sustain  indefinitely. 

At  the  Ministerial  Council  Meeting  of  last  April, 
virtually  every  member  nation  was  saying  that  it 
could  not  carry  its  allotted  share  of  the  Nato  pro- 
gram without  large  grants  of  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States.  The  total  was  a  figure  which 
the  United  States  itself  could  not  indefinitely 
support. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  justifiable  and  even 
prudent  now  to  moderate  Nato's  emergency — and 
exhausting — pace. 

So,  at  the  last  April  Council  Meeting,  the  United 
States  put  forward  a  new  concept,  now  known  as 
that  of  the  "long  haul."  That  means  a  steady  de- 
velopment of  Nato,  which,  however,  will  preserve, 
and  not  exhaust,  the  economic  and  fiscal  strength 
of  member  nations. 

Some  feared  that  this  shift,  from  the  mood  of 
emergency  to  that  of  a  steady  pace,  could  not  be 
made  without  destroying  the  morale  of  the  Or- 
ganization and  leading  to  its  disintegration.^  Some 
felt  that  what  we  proposed  would  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  loss  of  United  States  interest  in  Nato. 
We  knew  that  the  change  of  pace  could  not  be 
safely  accomplished  except  by  skillful  handling. 
But  that  has  now  been  done.  It  was  made  possible 
by  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  permanent 
staff  and  the  military  leaders  of  Nato.  They  were 
statesmen,  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  they  understood 
and  adapted  themselves  to  the  need  of  taking  into 
account  all  of  the  risks— not  merely  the  military 
risks,  but  also  the  nonmilitary  risks. 

Today  we  can  honestly  judge  that  Nato  is  on 
a  sustainable  basis. 

This  sustaining  basis  is  one  which  largely  re- 
duces the  necessity  for  continuing  United  States 
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economic  aid  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

These  countries  have  made  a  good  economic  re- 
covery. Their  currencies  are  showing  greater 
strength  and  stability.  The  inflationary  pressures 
are  reduced,  as  a  result  of  sounder  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  There  is  also  some  progress  toward 
greater  economic  freedom  and  liberalization  of 
trade,  though  there  continue  to  be  serious  restric- 
tions on  the  movement  of  goods,  and  especially 
on  the  import  of  dollar  goods.  .   ,  . 

These  Nato  meetings,  along  with  the  activities 
of  other  international  groups,  are  spreading  an 
understanding  of  the  requirements  for  economic 
strength,  which  is  basic  to  the  political  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  West. 

The  Deterrent  of  Captives'  Discontent 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  mili- 
tary power  is  a  principal  deterrent  to  armed 
aggression,  it  can  be  importantly  reinforced  by 
other  deterrents.  For  example,  the  Soviet  rulers 
may  hesitate  to  attack  if  contrasting  social  condi- 
tions bring  them  domestic  troubles. 

At  our  Paris  meeting  it  was  generally  judged 
by  the  Nato  Ministers  that  the  danger  of  open 
military  aggression  from  Soviet  Russia  was  less 
than  it  had  been  a  year  or  two  before.  That,  if 
true,  is  largely  due  to  Nato's  growing  power.  But 
also  it  is  due  to  internal  pressures  and  discontents 
resulting  from  the  bad  living  conditions  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  contrasting  better  conditions 
within  the  neighboring  free  countries. 

It  seems  that  the  Soviet  rulers'  exploitation  of 
their  own  and  the  satellite  peoples  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  would  be  reckless  for  them  to 
eno-ao-e  in  general  war.    All  recent  major  speeches 
by&htgh  Soviet  officials  seek  to  encourage  their 
people  to  hope  for  more  food  and  more  consumers 
goods  of  better  quality.    That  clearly  shows  a 
popular  demand  so  insistent  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored.     It  suggests  that  perhaps  the  workers 
within  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  allowed  to  work 
less  for  military  purposes  and  more  for  their  own 
good.    That,  of  course,  would  be  a  welcome  ap- 
proach to  the  practices  observed  in  the  free  world. 
The  revolt  of  last  June  within  East  Germany 
exposed  the  vast  underlying   discontent   which 
exists  among  the  workers  within  the  satellite  areas. 
It  indicates  that  if  there  were  an  armed  invasion  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  lines  of  communica- 
tion might  not  be  altogether  secure. 

These  were  among  the  factors  which,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Paris  felt,  operated  to  deter  an 
invasion  of  Western  Europe.  It  shows  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  free  world  countries  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  living  standards  really  superior  to 
those  within  the  captive  world. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  an  orgy  of  self- 
indulgence  is  the  answer  to  the  Soviet  menace. 
The  danger  is  immense  and  persistent.  This  is  no 
time  for  the  free  world  to  relax  and  to  weaken  its 


own  military  capacity  to  defend  and  strike  back. 
We  are,  however,  at  a  time  when  we  can  usefully 
confront  Soviet  rulers  with  a  demonstration  of  our 
capacity  to  do  two  things  at  once— i.  e.,  to  develop 
military  power  and  to  increase  well-being. 
I  said  to  the  Nato  Council — 

We  are  convinced  that  our  members  can  provide  the 
resources  for  an  adequate  defense,  including  a  wide  range 
of  new  weapons,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  living  standards  and  general  welfare 
of  our  peoples.  .  .  .  That  itself  is  a  security  measure. 
It  nullifies  the  Communists'  subversive  efforts  against  the 
free  governments.  Also,  it  creates  a  striking  contrast  to 
despotism,  and  thus  confronts  the  Soviet  rulers  with  a 
dilemma  at  home. 

We  gave  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  North  American  Continent.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  form  part  of  the  treaty  area 
and  the  Council  recognizes  that  it  is  important 
to  protect  North  America's  military  potential. 
The  temptation  to  aggression  would  be  great  if  the 
aggressor  could,  by  an  initial  blow,  knock  out  the 
industrial  power  of  North  America. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  provide  an  absolute  insur- 
ance against  serious  damage  to  our  cities  and 
industries.  However,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
substantial  measure  of  protection. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada  joined  with  us 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  to  Nato  of  defen- 
sive measures  within  this  continent.  But  we  both 
indicated  that  this  would  not  be  sought  at  a  scale 
of  expense  which  would  impair  the  ability  of  our 
countries  to  contribute  to  other  aspects  of  the 
Nato  effort.  . 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  vig- 
orous fellowship  which  pervades  Nato.  The  per- 
manent Nato  staff,  drawn  from  14  countries,  is 
dedicated  to  a  common  purpose.  That  is  an  in- 
spiring fact.  Indeed,  Nato  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion in  more  respects  than  one.  Never  before  have 
sovereign  nations  so  freely  exchanged  military 
information.  Never  before  have  nations  taken 
recommendations  from  an  international  body  con- 
cerning length  of  military  service,  balance  oi 
forces  between  military  services,  and  other  equallj 
delicate  problems  and,  what  is  even  more  surpris- 
ing, accepted  them  in  spite  of  adverse  domestic 
political  considerations. 

The  American  people  can  take  pride  in  Natc 
and  take  comfort  in  it.  We  should  sustain  it  or 
the  basis  now  planned— a  basis  which  involves  i 
fair  sharing  of  burdens  and  benefits,  and  whicl 
combines  growing  strength  for  Nato  with  eco 
nomic  and  fiscal  integrity  for  ourselves  and  othe: 
member  countries. 

Certainly,  each  member  of  Nato  gets  out  ot  1 
much  more  than  the  price  of  admission.  It  1 
costly,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  costly  as  though  eacl 
tried  to  buy  separately,  for  itself  alone,  the  amoun 
of  security  that  it  now  gets  on  a  collective  basis 
Indeed,  no  nation,  at  any  cost,  could  get  alone  wha 
Nato  provides  for  all  its  members. 
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rhe  Precarious  Foundation 

So  far,  so  good.  However,  if  we  go  farther  and 
ielve  deeper,  it  is  not  so  good.  Nato  has  become 
i  splendid  structure.  But  it  rests  upon  a  founda- 
tion which  is  precarious  and  which  must  cause  us 
^rave  concern. 

United  States  postwar  policy  has  consistently 
recognized  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  closer 
integration  of  Western  Europe.  Congress  ex- 
pressed that  when  it  adopted  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  in  1948,  when  it  ratified  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949,  and  when  it  subsequently 
provided  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Eu- 
rope. In  so  doing,  our  Congress  was  not  impos- 
ing an  American  concept  on  Europe.  It  was  en- 
iorsing  a  conviction  that  every  Western  European 
statesman  of  this  generation  has  eloquently  and 
forcefully  expressed. 

Actually,  much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
sconomic,  military,  and  political  unity. 

A  Coal  and  Steel  Community  has  already  been 
created  and  the  possibility  of  broader  unity  now 
resides  in  the  treaty  to  create  a  European  Defense 
Community  (Edc).  This  treaty  was  signed  in 
May  1952  by  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg  and  the  West  German  Repub- 
lic. In  essence,  this  treaty  provided  for  the 
jstablishment  of  a  common  military  force,  drawn 
from  the  six  countries,  which  would  be  placed 
under  common  institutions  created  by  them. 
They  would  operate  under  a  single  budget,  with 
common  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
They  would  have  similar  uniforms  and  training 
and  would  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nato 
Supreme  Commander. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  Edc  treaty  was 
signed,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  signed  a  convention  with  the  West 
German  Republic  designed,  in  effect,  to  end  the 
postwar  occupation.3  This  convention,  however, 
provides  that  it  does  not  come  into  force  unless  the 
Edc  treaty  comes  into  force. 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  Edc  treaty  that  it 
would  be  ratified  within  6  months.  Now  18 
months  have  elapsed  and  there  is  still  no  assurance 
of  early  action,  although  good  progress  toward 
ratification  has  been  made  in  several  of  the  Edc 
countries.  No  Parliament  to  which  the  Edc 
treaty  has  been  submitted  has  voted  against  rati- 
fication. But  some  of  the  Parliaments  have  not 
wanted  to  face  the  issue. 

None  of  us  must  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
affirmative  action.  It  involves  a  merging  of  na- 
tional institutions  which  the  nations  identify  with 
their  respective  histories.  It  involves  substitut- 
ing fellowship  for  hatreds  which  are  both  ancient 
and  recent.  However,  the  day  of  decision  cannot 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  We  are  close  to  a  date 
when  nonaction  is  the  equivalent  of  adverse  ac- 
tion.    This  is  the  more  true  because  the  Mutual 


Security  Act  of  1953  conditions  much  of  our 
European  military  support  upon  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  Edc* 


"The  Deadly  Danger  of  Procrastination" 

General  Eisenhower,  in  an  address  made  in 
London  on  July  3,  1951,5  made  an  appeal  for 
European  unity  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equaled  in  its  eloquence  and  in  the  clarity  of  its 
reasoning.  After  speaking  of  the  immense  gains 
that  could  be  achieved  through  unity,  General 
Eisenhower  pointed  out  that  "the  project  faces 
the  deadly  danger  of  procrastination.  .  .  . 
The  negative  is  always  the  easy  side,  since  it  holds 
that  nothing  should  be  done.  The  negative  is 
happy  in  lethargy,  contemplating,  almost  with 
complacent  satisfaction,  the  difficulties  of  any 
other  course." 

Since  he  spoke,  2%  years  have  gone  by  and  the 
truth  of  his  observation  has  been  manifest. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  last  week,  I  mentioned  the 
importance  of  action  soon,  and  said  that  if  there 
was  not  an  early  and  affirmative  response,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  undertake  an  "ago- 
nizing reappraisal"  of  basic  foreign  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  Europe. 

That  statement,  I  thought,  reflected  a  self-evi- 
dent truth.  Successive  international  communiques 
issued  throughout  this  year  have  said  that  the  con- 
summation of  Edc  was  "urgent,"  of  "paramount 
importance,"  "necessary,"  "needed"  and  "essen- 
tial." But  these  weighty  utterances  seem  not  to 
have  sunk  in.  Let  me,  therefore,  mention  three  of 
the  factors  which  make  Edc  essential. 

1.  There  is  the  immediate  problem  of  the  so- 
called  "forward  strategy"  in  Western  Europe. 
This  means  a  plan,  and  a  will,  to  defend  the  entire 
area  of  the  prospective  Edc  countries  rather  than 
to  contemplate  from  the  beginning  the  abandon- 
ment of  advanced  positions  in  Germany,  which 
might  make  the  rest  untenable.  In  pursuance  of 
this  strategy,  a  substantial  part  of  the  United 
States  Army  occupies  advanced  positions  in  West 
Germany.  However,  without  the  Edc,  it  is  not 
legally  permissible  to  draw  on  German  strength 
for  the  defense  of  German  soil.  Equally,  of  course, 
it  is  not  acceptable  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  in  the  role  of  being  a  principal  defender 
of  Germany,  while  the  Germans  themselves  look 
on  as  mere  observers.  The  "forward  strategy"  was 
initiated  in  September  1950  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  soon  be  German  participation  in 
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*  The  Richards  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1953  stipulates  that,  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
made  available  for  military  assistance  to  Europe  with 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1954,  50  percent  shall  be 
transferred  to  "the  organization  which  may  evolve  from 
current  international  discussions  concerning  a  European 
defense  community"  or  "to  the  countries  which  become 
members  thereof." 

•  Bulletin  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  163. 


the  common  defense.    If  that  prospect  disappears, 
then  the  basic  strategy  of  Nato  will  have  to  be 
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2.  There  is  not  merely  the  problem  of  providing 
German  contingents,  but  of  doing  so  in  a  form  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  Germany's  neighbors.  Edc 
meets  this  problem  by  limiting  German  forces  and 
providing  that  the  Germans  who  are  armed  will 
form  part  of  a  six-power  army.  They  will  not  be 
subject  to  a  German  General  Staff  and  they  cannot 
be  used  for  national  purposes.  This  gives  assur- 
ances to  France  and  other  nations,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  have  a  legitimate  concern  that 
Germans  shall  not  be  rearmed  under  conditions 
which  would  make  possible  a  recurrence  of  such 
invasions  as  they  have  suffered  from  German 
militarism. 

3.  There  is  the  problem  of  permanently  sealing 
the  breach  between  France  and  Germany. 

Twelve  years  ago,  as  the  "United  States  formally 
entered  into  World  War  II,  I  wrote : 

Continental  Europe  has  been  the  world's  worst  fire 
hazard.  Now  the  whole  structure  is  consumed  in  flames. 
We  condemn  those  who  started  and  spread  the  fire.  Kut 
this  does  not  mean  when  the  time  comes  to  rebuild  that 
we  should  reproduce  a  demonstrated  fire  trap. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  dominant  consideration. 
It  takes  precedence  over  getting  German  divisions 
under  Nato,  important  as  that  is.  The  essen- 
tial is  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  the  suicidal  strife 
which  has  long  plagued  the  Western  World.  It 
has  so  weakened  it,  both  materially  and  in  pres- 
tige, that  Western  civilization  can  now  be  seriously 
challenged  by  a  materialist  civilization,  which, 
behind  a  thin  veneer  of  sanctimonious  theory, 
actually  reproduces  the  human  degradation  of 
dark  ages. 

"Alternatives"  to  EDC 

It  is  said  that  there  must  be  alternatives  to  Edo. 
Of  course,  if  Edc  fails,  there  will  be  things  to  be 
done.  We  are  not  blind  to  that.  But  I  do  not  see 
"alternatives"  in  the  sense  of  other  practical  ways 
of  accomplishing  the  three  Edo  goals  I  mentioned. 
Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  take  the  "alter- 
native" which  is  most  mentioned,  that  is,  to  re- 
store sovereignty  to  the  West  German  Kepublic 
and  then  to  make  it  a  member  of  Nato. 

That  is  simply  said,  but  hardly  done ;  at  best  it 
accomplishes  merely  the  first  of  the  three  purposes 
of  Edc.  It  would  bring  German  soldiers  into 
Nato. 

But  how  about  the  second  goal,  of  doing  this 
in  a  way  to  reassure  France  and  Soviet  Russia? 
It  would  recreate  a  German  national  force  which 
could  be  withdrawn  for  national  purposes  at  the 
will  of  a  German  general  staff.  This  is  not 
reassuring. 

How  about  the  third  goal,  of  creating  organic 
unity  in  Western  Europe  which  will  assure  an 


ending  of  its  suicidal  strife?    This  great  goal  will 
be  lost  in  the  rebirth  of  nationalism. 

But  supposing  we  decided,  as  we  might,  to  try 
this  way.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  procedure 
would  be  simple  or  expeditious.  First,  it  would 
call  for  renegotiation  of  the  present  four-power 
convention  designed  to  restore  West  German  sov- 
ereignty. That  is  because,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
present  convention  depends  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  Edc.  The  renegotiation  of  that  treaty 
under  present  circumstances  might  not  be  easy,  nor 
is  it  clear  that  the  four  powers  would  again  readily 
find  themselves  in  agreement. 

If,  however,  this  hurdle  can  be  overcome,  there 
would  then  be  the  problem  of  bringing  West 
Germany  into  Nato.  This  would  require  first  ot 
all  willingness  on  the  part  of  West  Germany  to 
apply  for  Nato  membership.  This  willingness 
cannot  be  assured.  Many  Germans  strongly  op- 
pose the  re-creation  of  a  German  national  army 
with  a  German  General  Staff. 

There  would  then  be  the  problem  of  securing 
the  necessary  amendment  of  the  Nato  treaty  by 
each  of  the  U  member  nations.  There  are  many 
in  France  who  wonder  whether  a  French  Parlia- 
ment which  rejected  German  rearmament  under 
the  severe  limits  of  Edc  would  ratify  an  amend- 
ment to  Nato  which  would  entitle  West  Germany 
to  arm  without  those  limitations.  France  has  in 
this  matter  a  legal  power  of  veto. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  suggested 
"alternatives."  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  rejecting  any  of  them.  But  all  of  them,  as 
President  Eisenhower  has  said,  are  "feeble.  Also, 
they  all  would  take  time,  a  factor  which  cannot 
now  be  ignored. 

Powerful  forces  are  now  here  to  draw  together 
the  six  nations  of  the  proposed  European  Defense 
Community,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  ar( 
prepared  to  pledge  to  this  Community  their  firrr 
support.  But  unless  unity  is  achieved  soon,  this 
historic  moment  may  pass  and  different  anc 
divisive  forces  may  take  command. 

Already  there  is  evidence  of  this  m  Europe 
The  Soviet  Union  is  playing  the  dangerous  gam 
of  seeming  to  support  France  and  German; 
against  each  other.  Soviet  propaganda  is  re 
creating  in  France  the  fears  of  Germany.  It  1 
creating  in  Germany  resentment  against  Franc< 
on  the  ground  that  its  indecision  is  prolonging  a: 
occupation  of  Germany  which  already  has  laste^ 
for  nearly  9  years  since  the  armistice.  Chancello 
Adenauer  already  last  week  found  it  necessary  t 
plead  with  the  German  people  to  be  patient.  Th 
fact  that  that  plea  was  necessary  should  be  a  warr 
ing  sign  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  burn. 

We  have  reached  one  of  those  points  where  th 
perfect  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  good.  N 
doubt  the  Edc  treaty  is  less  than  perfect.  Hov 
ever,  it  does  decisively  pose  the  fateful  choice.  J 
has  become  the  symbol  of  Europe's  will  to  mat 
it  possible  to  achieve  a  unity  which  will  depenc 
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jly  safeguard  our  Western  civilization  and  all 
lat  it  means  in  terms  of  human  dignity  and 
uman  welfare. 

Of  course,  if  Edc  fails,  we  shall  do  something, 
ut  what  we  then  do  may  be  quite  different  from 
hat  we  had  hoped  would  be  possible.  It  may 
lvolve  our  tactically  picking  our  way  through  a 
laze  of  manifold  perils,  as  of  old. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  United  States  is 
rong  enough,  resourceful  enough,  and  wise 
lough  to  preserve  its  vital  interests  even  in  the 
ice  of  a  failure  of  the  Edc  and  the  European 
nity  it  symbolizes. 

We  need  not,  however,  end  upon  any  somber 
ote.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  failure 
)  achieve  European  unity.  My  belief  derives 
com  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  do  in 
ict  possess  qualities  which  make  it  imperative 
lat  Europe  should  be  saved. 

Europe  is  important  for  many  reasons.  It  is 
Lrategically  located  and  it  has  industrial  power. 
Jut  above  all,  Europe  is  important  because  of  its 
eople.  They  possess  to  a  unique  degree  the  quali- 
ies  which  ennoble  a  civilization  which  bears  the 
eep  imprint  of  Christianity.  That  is  a  fact 
diich  it  is,  I  think,  appropriate  to  mention  as  we 
pproach  Christmas  Day. 

What  are  those  qualities  ?  In  individuals  they 
re  minds  trained  to  reason  clearly  and  serenely, 
ision  to  see  far  and  truly,  hearts  which  compre- 
tend  the  Fathership  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of 
nan,  and,  finally,  capacity  to  act  rather  than  to  be 
aerely  contemplative. 

In  government,  the  quality  we  respect  is  willing- 
less  to  trust,  in  great  matters,  to  the  response  of 
ndividuals  possessed  of  the  qualities  I  mention. 

I  have  hopes  in  the  response  to  be  made  regard- 
ng  European  unity,  because  I  have  faith  in  our 
dvilization  and  in  its  human  products.  Delays 
mcl  difficulties  so  far  encountered  are  above  all  due 
,o  the  fact  that  the  issues  have  been  obscured,  so 
hat  the  people  do  not  see  and  think  and  compre- 
lend  and  act. 

That  murky  period  is  coming  to  an  end.  As  the 
lay  of  decision  irrevocably  approaches,  so  does 
comprehension  grow.  Therefore  we  can  have 
aigh  hopes. 

I  have  dealt  in  my  talk  with  Nato  because  a 
report  on  that  organization  is  due  the  American 
people.  But  also  we  can  find  elsewhere  good 
ground  for  hope. 

Our  society  of  freedom  has  gained  a  clear  moral 
initiative  over  the  forces  of  reaction. 

After  years  of  futile  and  evasive  debate  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  about  atomic  weapons, 
it  has  at  least  indicated  a  willingness  to  talk 
confidentially,  and  we  hope  seriously,  about  this 
problem. 

After  months  of  attempted  evasion,  the  Soviet 
Union  finally,  it  seems,  will  meet  and  talk,  again 
we  hope  seriously,  about  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many and  the  liberation  of  Austria.    We  have 


not  yet  had  any  formal  reply  to  our  invitation 
to  meet  at  Berlin  on  January  4,  but  the  Soviet 
statement  received  yesterday  speaks  of  "the  forth- 
coming conference  in  Berlin." 

The  coming  year  will  be  a  year  for  great  deci- 
sion. There  lie  ahead  European  unity,  a  possible 
recession  of  the  horror  of  atomic  warfare,  and  a 
beginning  of  an  ending  of  the  unnatural  division 
of  Europe. 

In  Korea  we  look  forward  to  the  first  year  of 
peace  since  1949. 

The  problems  are  many  and  grievous,  but  our 
hopes  are  high.  We  can,  therefore,  in  all  hon- 
esty look  forward  to  the  happier  New  Year,  which 
I  wish  you  all. 


President's  Views 
on  NATO  Report 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  23 

At  today's  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  President  received  with  satisfaction 
the  report  on  Nato  made  by  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Stassen,  who  attended 
the  Ministerial  Council  Meeting  at  Paris.  They 
reported  that  Nato  is  functioning  efficiently,  and 
is  continuing  to  develop  the  strength  and  cohesion 
needed  to  provide  security  on  a  long-term  collec- 
tive basis. 

The  President  was  informed  concerning  the 
prospects  of  bringing  into  being  the  European 
Defense  Community,  a  matter  which  has  long  been 
of  deep  concern  to  him.  He  considers  this  the 
only  practical  proposal  for  ending  permanently 
the  recurrent  strife  between  France  and  Germany, 
provoked  twice  in  our  own  generation  by  German 
militarism,  and  of  creating  a  solid  core  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Nato  structure.  The  President  shares 
the  view  which  had  been  expressed  to  the  Council 
by  Secretary  Dulles,  that  failure  soon  to  consum- 
mate the  Edc  would  confront  the  United  States 
with  the  necessity  of  reappraising  its  basic  policies 
as  regards  Europe. 

The  President  also  was  informed  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
which  has  already  brought  together,  in  limited 
unity,  the  six  nations  which  are  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Defense  and  Political  Com- 
munities. He  was  encouraged  that  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  is  now  in  effective  operation  and 
reaffirms  his  hope  that  ways  might  be  found  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  assist,  on  a  loan  basis, 
in  modernizing  and  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commu- 
nity, in  accordance  with  his  letter  of  June  15  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.1 


1  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  927. 
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North  Atlantic  Council 
Holds  Twelfth  Session 

TEXT  OF  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE! 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
Paris  in  Ministerial  Session  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Georges 
Bidault,  completed  its  work  today. 

2.  The  Council  examined  the  international  situ- 
ation and  views  were  exchanged  on  matters  of 
common  concern,  including  Soviet  policy.    The 
Council  concluded  that  there  had  been  no  evidence 
of  any  change  in  ultimate  Soviet  objectives  and 
that  it  remained  a  principal  Soviet  aim  to  bring 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
While  the  Soviet  Government  had  yet  to  show 
that  it  genuinely  desired  to  reach  agreement  on 
any    of    the    outstanding    points    of    difference 
throughout  the  world,  the  policy  of  Nato  is  to 
seek  solutions  to  problems  by  peaceful  means. 
The  Council  therefore  welcomed  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  in  their  recent  ex- 
changes of  notes  with  the  Soviet  Government  to 
bring  about  an  early  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Berlin.    The  Council  also  warmly 
endorsed  the  initiative  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  placing  before  the  United 
Nations  proposals  for  developing  and  expediting 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  and  bringing 
together  the  Powers  principally  involved  in  order 
to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  atomic  arm- 
aments.2 

3.  The  Council  reaffirmed  its  conviction  that 
peace  and  security  must  be  the  paramount  aim 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.    It 
recognised  that  the  increasing  strength  and  unity 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers,  which  must  be 
steadily  reinforced,  had  proved  to  be  decisive 
factors    in    maintaining   peace    and    preventing 
aggression.     Nevertheless,  the  threat  to  the  West- 
ern world  remains  and  member  countries  must  be 
ready  to  face  a  continuance  of  this  threat  over  a 
long    period.    The    Atlantic    Community    must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  keep  in  being  over  a 
period  of  years  forces  and  weapons  which  will  be 
a  major  factor  in  deterring  aggression  and  in 
contributing  to  the  effective  security  of  the  Nato 
area,  and  which  member  countries  can  afford  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  and  strengthening 
their  economic  and  social  structures.     Improve- 
ments must  continually  be  sought  in  the  quality  of 
Nato  forces  and  to  ensure  that  they  have  equip- 
ment which  is  always  up-to-date  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  attack,  they  can  act  as  a  shield  behind 


which  the  full  strength  of  the  member  countries 
can  be  rapidly  mobilised. 

Within  the  continuously  developing  framework 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  the  institution  of  the 
European  Defence  Community,  including  a  Ger- 
man contribution,  remains  an  essential  objective 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  Alliance. 

4.  The  Council  considered  the  Report  on  the 
Annual  Review  for  1953  which  records  the  prog- 
ress in  the  Nato  defence  effort  particularly 
during  the  past  year.  At  its  meeting  in  December 
1952,  the  Council  laid  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  forces.3  In  this 
respect  notable  progress  has  been  made.  Large 
quantities  of  new  equipment  have  been  provided 
to  the  forces.  This  has  enabled,  in  particular, 
many  new  support  units  to  be  built  up.  The  goals 
established  for  the  current  year  have  been  com- 
pletely met  for  the  land  forces  and  to  a  substan- 
tial extent  for  the  naval  and  air  forces. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  in  the 
Report,  the  Council  adopted  firm  force  goals  for 
1954,  provisional  goals  for  1955,  and  planning 
goals  for  1956.  The  force  goals  agreed  upon  f oi 
1954  envisaged  some  increase  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  existing  Nato  forces  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

6.  It  was  agreed  that  special  attention  should  b< 
given  to  the  continuing  provision  of  modern  weap 
ons  of  the  latest  types  to  support  the  Nato  de 
fence  system. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  mten 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  o: 
America  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to  provid 
information  on  nuclear  weapons  to  Nato  com 
manders  for  purposes  of  Nato  military  plan 


ning. 


•  Released  to  the  press  at  Paris  by  the  NAC  Information 
Service  on  Dec.  16. 

*  For  text  of  the  President's  address,  see  Bulletin  or 

Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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8  For  text  of  the  communique,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  195; 

P'4  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  addressin 
the  Ministers  on  Dec.  15,  had  announced  the  President 
intention  At  his  press  conference  in  Washington  o 
Dec.  16,  the  President  replied  as  follows  to  a  question  o 

tllG  SllblGCt  * 

"There  are  certain  changes  in  the  law  that  are  nece; 
sary  before  America  can  realize  the  full  value  with  n 
allies  out  of  the  development  that  has  been  going  on  bum 
the  World  War  in  this  field,  this  weapons  field. 

"Now  there  are  no  changes  contemplated  by  me  or  t 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  thi 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  scientific  processes  of  n' 
clear  fission  or  building  of  weapons  or  building  of  an 
thins  else  But  where  we  are  attempting  to  assure  tt 
integrity  of  a  line,  where  we  feel  that  our  interest  r 
quires  to  hold  it,  it  is  simply  foolish  for  us  to  think  thi 
we  cannot  or  must  not  share  some  kind  of  our  informatu 
with  our  allies  who  would  be  dependent  upon  the  san 
kind  of  support  of  this  kind  as  we  will. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  limited  field,  but  certa 
revisions  of  the  law  are  necessary  before  we  can  do  an 
thing  because  you  must  remember  that  the  law  was  pass, 
under  conditions  that  are  not  even  remotely  resembln 
what  they  are  now." 
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7.  The  Council  recognized  that  a  long-term  de- 
ence  system  as  now  envisaged  raises  important 
lilitary  and  financial  problems.  With  respect  to 
he  military  problems,  the  Council  invited  the 
lilitary  Committee  to  continue  its  re-assessment 
f  the  most  effective  pattern  of  military  forces,  for 
his  long  term,  both  active  and  reserve,  due  re- 
;ard  being  paid  to  the  results  of  studies  of  the 
ffect  of  new  weapons.  The  Council  will  be  kept 
nf  ormed  of  the  progress  of  this  work  and  a  report 
rill  be  submitted  to  it  in  due  course.  The  Council 
rill  also  keep  under  review  the  very  considerable 
inancial  effort  still  required  to  continue  the  pres- 
nt  build-up,  to  maintain  Nato  forces  at  an 
dequate  level  of  readiness  and  to  replace  obso- 
Bscent  weapons. 

8.  The  Council  heard  statements  by  Admiral 
5ir  John  Edelsten,  Commander-in-Chief  Channel, 
Ldmiral  L.  D.  McCormick,  Supreme  Allied  Com  ■ 
riander  Atlantic,  and  General  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
her,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  on  the 
rork  achieved  in  their  Commands,  and  took  note 
if  a  progress  report  by  the  Military  Committee. 

9.  In  the  course  of  its  review  the  Council  con- 
idered  the  Secretary  General's  Report  and  wel- 
omed  the  progress  recorded  since  the  last  Min- 
sterial  Meeting  in  April.5  It  emphasized  the  im- 
>ortance  of  the  work  being  done  to  co-ordinate 
lational  planning  in  such  matters  as  civil  defence, 
he  wartime  control  and  distribution  of  commodi- 
ies  and  of  shipping  and  other  means  of  transport. 
Agreement  was  expressed  with  Lord  Ismay's  view 
hat  the  preparations  by  member  governments  in 
hese  fields  should  parallel  the  progress  already 
ichieved  in  the  military  field.  The  Council  took 
lote  that  the  problems  of  manpower  had  been 
rept  under  review  and  that  several  recommenda- 
ions  to  governments  had  been  approved.  Prog- 
'ess  which  had  been  achieved  this  year  in  prepar- 
ng  correlated  production  programmes  was  wel- 
;omed.  These  programmes  cover  production,  for 
several  years  ahead,  of  important  ranges  of  mili- 
ary equipment.  The  Council  expressed  satisfac- 
ion  with  the  Secretary  General's  Report  on  the 
mplementation  of  the  common  infrastructure 
programmes.  Besides  a  large  number  of  projects 
row  under  construction,  no  less  than  120  airfields 
ind  a  large  network  of  signals  communications 
facilities  are  in  use  by  Nato  forces. 

10.  Ministers  took  the  opportunity  to  meet  to- 
gether in  restricted  session  and  discussed  infor- 
mally matters  of  interest  to  all  the  member  gov- 
ernments. They  intend  at  future  meetings  to 
continue  this  procedure,  which  developed  natu- 
rally from  the  sense  of  unity  in  the  Alliance. 
They  are  continually  mindful  of  the  political 
links  which  bind  them  in  an  Alliance  which  is  not 
solely  military  in  character. 


Soviet  Union  Delays 
Four  Power  Meeting 

Press  release  675  dated  December  26 

The  Soviet  Union  on  December  26,  after  18  days 
of  deliberation,  advised  that  it  will  meet  in  Berlin 
but  not  on  January  4  as  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  had  proposed.1  It  suggests  January  25  "or 
any  subsequent  day"  as  suitable  for  the  meeting. 
It  says  that  this  later  date  is  a  "necessity  for  ap- 
propriate preparation."  This  seems  somewhat 
curious  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  three-power 
invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  outstand- 
ing since  last  July.  In  suggesting  a  postpone- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  refers  to  the  necessity  of 
assuring  proper  conditions  of  participation  in  this 
conference  for  all  four  Governments.  The  Soviet 
Union  presumably  has  solicitude  for  other  par- 
ticipating governments  and  assumes  that  it  is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to  decide 
what  best  suits  their  own  interests. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  promptly  exchange 
views  with  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  order  to  prepare  an  early 
reply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  note  would 
appear  to  delay  for  3  weeks  but  not  to  prevent 
this  meeting  which  the  three  Western  Powers 
have  long  sought  and  to  which  they  attach  high 
importance. 


Soviet  Response  to 
U.S.  Atomic  Proposal 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  666  dated  December  21 

The  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
now  delivered  to  Ambassador  Bohlen,  and  has 
broadcast,  the  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
President  Eisenhower's  address  of  December  8 
before  the  United  Nations.2  President  Eisen- 
hower's address  carried  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe  hope  for  the  recession  of  the  horror  of 
atomic  warfare. 

The  United  States  was  ready,  the  President  said, 
to  meet  privately  with  such  other  countries  as  may 
be  principally  involved,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  seek  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  atomic 
armaments  race.  Into  those  talks  the  United 
States  would  carry  a  new  conception  for  a  "world 
bank"  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
into  which  nations  possessing  normal  uranium  and 
fissionable  materials  would  make  contributions  for 


5  For  text  of  the  April  communique,  see  ibid.,  May  11, 
1953,  p.  673. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  852. 
'IMd.,  p.  847. 
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peaceful  purposes.  The  President  sought  a  way 
by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of  man 
shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated 
to  his  life." 

In  its  response  the  Soviet  Union  expresses  its 
readiness  to  take  part  in  confidential  or  diplomatic 
talks  concerning  the  President's  proposal.  This 
is  hopeful.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  response  criticizes 
the  President's  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
not  remove  the  threat  of  atomic  weapons.  It  also 
restates   former  positions  taken  by  the   Soviet 


Union.  The  Soviet  Union  seems  not  to  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  President's  proposal.  Its 
very  purpose  was  to  find  a  new  and  clearly  feasible 
basis  which  will  permit  of  actually  getting  started. 
It  has  long  been  evident,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Soviet  response  makes  it  even  clearer,  that  little 
can  be  achieved  by  the  continuance  of  public  de- 
bate. The  United  States  will,  through  the  ne^w 
channels  which  the  Soviet  Union  now  accepts,  ex- 
plore every  possibility  of  securing  agreement  anc 
bringing  President  Eisenhower's  historic  proposa 
into  the  realm  of  creative  action. 


Meeting  the  People  of  Asia 


by  Vice  President  Nixon 1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
given  me  by  the  television  and  radio  networks  to 
talk  to  you  tonight  in  your  homes  about  a  part 
of  the  world  that  we  Americans  know  very  little 
about  and  about  a  part  of  the  world  which  will 
have  a  great  effect  on  our  future. 

When  the  President  suggested  that  I  make  this 
report  I  debated  on  just  what  to  say.  It  couldn  t 
be  a  high  policy  speech  because  it  is  of  course 
the  province  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  announce  foreign-policy  decisions.  And 
so  what  I  tried  to  do  is  put  myself  m  the  place 
of  those  of  you  who  are  listening  and  watching 
this  program.  What  are  the  questions  you  would 
ask  about  the  places  that  we  have  been  if  I  were 
to  visit  you  tonight  in  your  living  room  ?  I  jotted 
some  of  them  down,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  an- 
swer them  as  well  as  I  can. 

First,  and  this  is  of  course  an  important  ques- 
tion, why  take  such  a  trip  at  all?  Why  should 
Americans  care  what  happens  one-half  way  around 
the  world ?  There  are  two  very  good  reasons  tor 
taking  such  a  trip.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  who  were  killed  and  wounded  m 
Korea  are  the  best  evidence  that  what  happens 
there  in  that  part  of  the  world  affects  us  here. 
And  then  when  you  consider  the  places  we  vis- 
ited, consider  the  number  of  people  who  live  there, 
and  when  you  consider  the  breakdown  in  people 
in  the  world,  you  will  see  why  this  trip  was  im- 
portant. 

Today  there  are  approximately  540  million  peo- 
ple who  can  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  free 
nations.     There  are  800  million  on  the  Communist 


1  Address  made  over  radio  and  television  on  Dec.  23. 
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side.  And  there  are  600  million  others  who  mus 
be  counted  as  noncommitted,  and  most  of  those  6C 
million  live  in  the  countries  which  we  visited.  Tfc 
Communists  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  wi 
this  area.  The  best  proof  of  that  effort  is  tt 
fact  that  they  waged  war  in  Korea  and  they  ai 
waging  war  now  in  Indochina  and  m  Malay 
They  have  stirred  up  revolutions  in  Burma  an 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  and  they  have  sui 
ported  subversion  everywhere  m  this  area.  J 
they  take  this  area,  all  of  it  or  part  of  it,  the  ba 
ance  of  power  in  the  world  in  people  and  resouro 
will  be  on  their  side,  and  the  free  world  eventual 
will  be  forced  to  its  knees.  It  is  vital  therefore 
keep  this  part  of  the  world  from  falling  into  Cor 
munist  hands. 

And  now  another  question  which  you  mig. 
ask  would  be  this :  What  did  we  do,  what  are  t 
things  that  impressed  us  the  most?  Well,  < 
course,  we  have  a  lot  of  memories  about  this  tri 
We  traveled  a  great  deal  by  virtually  every  kind 
conveyance— by  air,  by  automobile,  by  -boat,  ! 
carriage,  by  helicopter,  by  tram,  even  once  tor 
few  blocks  by  oxcart.  . 

And  we  saw  a  number  ot  great  sights.  1 
spectacular  scenic  beauty  of  Australia  and  IN  i 
Zealand:  the  magnificence  of  Boribidur  in  Inc 
nesia ;  Singapore,  the  crossroads  ot  the  t  ar  to 
with  ships  in  the  harbor  from  every  country 
the  world:  the  temple  of  the  Emerald  Budd 
and  the  Grand  Palace  in  Thailand ;  Fujiyama  a 
the  shrines  of  Kyoto  in  Japan ;  Dewey  Bouleva: 
the  vitality  of  our  sister  republic  in  the  1  hil 
pines  with  its  great  new  leader  President  M* 
saysay;  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India;  the  courage,  1 
raw,  robust  strength  of  Karachi;  the  snowcapr 
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mountains  in  Afghanistan,  right  near  the  top  of 
the  world;  and  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of 
Persian  art  in  Tehran. 

In  addition  we  were  entertained.  We  were  en- 
tertained by  emperors,  by  kings,  by  prime  minis- 
ters, by  diplomats,  and  we  received  some  me- 
mentos of  the  trip,  some  very  beautiful  and  some 
very  significant.  I  recall  particularly  that  when 
we  were  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Chinese  community 
there  gave  a  dinner  for  us,  and  the  memento  that 
they  gave  us  was  an  ivory  replica  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  I  have  it  here,  and  it's  interesting  to 
note — and  this  is  an  indication  of  the  fine  work 
that  is  done  there — the  detail,  detail  which  would 
never  be  done  perhaps  any  place  else  in  the  world, 
that  around  the  torch,  inscribed  in  lettering  so 
small  that  it  can't  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  the 
whole  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Chinese 
characters. 

LOO, 000  Handshakes 

Well,  so  much  for  the  things  that  we  saw  and 
:he  things  that  we  did.  However,  much  as  the 
:mpression  was  that  they  made  upon  us,  the  great- 
est impression  that  was  made  upon  us  was  some- 
thing very  different,  and  it  was  a  result  of 
something  we  did  that  was  different.  You  may 
lave  read  in  the  papers  that  in  addition  to  seeing 
;he  top  officials  of  the  governments  of  the  countries 
ive  visited,  we  made  it  a  point  to  talk  to  workers 
md  farmers  and  schoolchildren.  Mrs.  Nixon, 
ivhile  I  had  interviews  with  the  prime  ministers 
md  the  kings  and  the  emperors,  visited  hospitals 
tnd  orphanages  and  welfare  institutions.  We  fig- 
ired  up  after  we  got  back  and  we  think  that  we 
hook  hands  with  over  a  hundred  thousand  people 
n  2  months  and  2  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
sven  shook  hands  with  some  Communists.  When 
ve  were  up  in  Pegu  in  Burma,  they  were  picketing 
is,  and  we  walked  right  among  them,  met  them, 
greeted  them,  talked  to  them,  and  as  a  result  of  do- 
ng  that  the  Communist  demonstration  broke  up. 
.  have  here,  incidentally,  some  of  the  literature 
hat  they  were  passing  out.  It's  addressed  to 
Uichard  Nixon,  Esquire,  Deputy  Chief  Executive 
»f  the  U.  S.  A."  That's  their  term,  I  guess,  for 
/"ice  President. 

But  you  ask  this  question :  Well,  why  see  these 
>rdinary  people?  And  I'll  tell  you  why.  There 
vere  two  purposes.  We  wanted  them  to  know 
America,  and  we  wanted  to  know  them.  Because, 
rou  see,  a  vicious  smear  of  America  and  Americans 
s  being  made  by  the  Communists  all  over  the 
vorld.  They  have  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
)eople  that  we  are  arrogant,  that  we  are  mean, 
hat  we  are  prejudiced,  that  we  are  superior,  that 
ve  are  bent  on  war  rather  than  on  a  program  that 
vill  lead  to  peace.  And  the  only  answer  to  such 
>ropaganda  is  not  words.  The  only  answer  is 
leeds.  And  so  we  decided  to  act  just  as  we  would 
X  home  despite  the  warnings  that  were  given  us 
hat  the  people  of  Asia  wouldn't  appreciate  this 


kind  of  approach,  that  they  were  different  from 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  found  that  they 
weren't  nearly  as  different  as  we  imagined  or  as 
some  of  those  who  had  been  there  before  had  told 
us  that  they  were.  We  found  that  we  were  very 
much  more  alike  than  we  were  different  every 
place  that  we  went. 

And  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we 
wanted  to  know  what  the  people  of  Asia,  the 
people  of  the  countries  we  visited,  were  like.  What 
were  their  aspirations  ?  What  were  their  hopes  ? 
I  think  it's  pretty  well  summed  up  by  what  a  very 
wise  and  a  very  young  king  told  me — the  King  of 
Thailand.  He  was  speaking  about  the  needs  of 
Thailand,  a  country  which  is  threatened  from 
Communist  subversion  within  and  possible  Com- 
munist aggression  at  any  time,  of  course,  from 
without.  He  said  they  needed  military  assistance, 
they  needed  economic  assistance,  and  they  needed 
understanding.  And  significantly  enough,  he  told 
me  that  understanding  was  the  most  important  of 
the  three. 

Now  let  me  say  that  all  of  you  will  of  course 
have  the  next  question  on  your  minds — what  did 
we  find  as  a  result  of  this  kind  of  approach  ?  Well, 
we  found  a  great  well  of  friendship  for  America. 
We  found,  it  is  true,  terrible  poverty  and  hard- 
ship. Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  We  found 
that  in  India,  in  portions  of  India,  the  per-capita 
income  is  one-twentieth  of  what  it  is  in  Mississippi. 
In  Hong  Kong  I  talked  to  a  police  sergeant.  His 
job  was  to  register  the  hawkers,  the  unlicensed 
salespeople  on  the  street.  And  he  said  when  they 
came  in  that  they  would  give  addresses  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five  like  this :  "A  stairway,"  "a  hallway,"  "a 
street  corner." 

We  found  in  the  villages  in  some  of  the  places 
that  we  visited  that  they  had  desires  for  things 
that  we  just  take  for  granted — for  a  school,  a 
firehouse,  a  water  supply,  a  sewer  system.  We 
found  children  with  yaws,  and  trachoma,  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  visited  hospitals  in  which  she  said  the 
sanitary  facilities,  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity, 
weren't  even  equal  to  the  kind  of  facilities  we  have 
for  animal  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
spite  of  this  poverty,  in  spite  of  this  hardship, 
we  found  fundamental  courage  and  dignity  and 
decency  among  the  people  every  place  that  we 
went.  And  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  differ- 
ent religions,  different  music,  different  art,  we 
found  the  great  majority  of  the  people  there  were 
like  the  majority  of  the  people  here  in  their  beliefs. 
They  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man,  they  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being.  They  have  a 
patriotism  and  a  love  of  country  and  they  want 
independence.  They  love  their  children,  they 
respect  their  parents  just  as  people  love  their  chil- 
dren and  respect  their  parents  in  the  average 
American  family.  We  found  that  they  can  and 
would  like  to  be  friends  of  America  and  the  free 
world.  We  found  that  they  may  be  forced  to  be 
powerful  enemies. 
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The  Danger  Spots 


§si^ 
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Well  now,  so  much  for  that.    Some  of  you  may 
wonder,  what  about  the  danger  spots?     I  cant 
touch  upon  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  the  first  one 
that  must  come  to  your  minds  is  obviouslj 'Korea 
We've  been  reading  about  Korea,  and  Mr.  Dean  of 
course  made  a  report  on  the  television  and  radio 
on  Monday.    I'm  not  going  to  elaborate  on  what 
he  said  so  well  on  that* occasion.    But  may  I  lust 
sav  this :  That  no  one  can  visit  Korea  without  hav- 
ng  his  heart  touched  by  the  sacrifices  that  have 
be! n  made  by  the  people  and  by  the  courage  that 
they  dfsplay     Just  think  of  it-in  that  country 
of  perhaV  20  million  people,  2  million  people 
killed  during  the  war,  civilians  and  military  to- 
gether, 8  million  homeless,  200,000  orphans,  300,- 
000  widows,  30,000  known  amputees.    And  yet  1 
have  never  seen  such  courage  as  I  saw  on  the  faces 
of  the  people  of  Korea  when  we  were  there  on  a 
mid  cold  winter's  day.  ...       ,       , 

Now  I  have  noted  that  some  criticism  has  been 
made  of  Mr.  Dean  for  his  failure  to  agree  to  a 
political  conference  with  the  Communists,  and  just 
let  me  make  my  position  clear  on  that  point.    We 
should  recognize  that  the  time  is .part .when we 
should  try  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Commu- 
nists at  the  conference  table  by  surrendering  to 
them     We  are  paying  the  price  in  Asia  tor  that 
£nd  of  diplomacy  right  now.    The  Communists 
know  that  they  can  have  a  political  conference  in 
Korea  on  reasonable  terms  any  time  they  are  will- 
in<r  to  agree.    And  Mr.  Dean  would  have  done  a 
disservice  to  the  thousands  of  men  who  died  m 
Korea  had  he  sacrificed  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought  at  the  conference  table.    And  1  tor 
one  think  that  the  American  people  owe  him  a  vote 
of  confidence  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  stood 
up  and  finally  called  the  Communists  on  their  tac- 
tics of  vilification  and  delay.     So  much  for  Korea. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  another  area  of  the  world— 
Indochina.    And  many  of  you  ask  this  question : 
Why  is  the  United  States  spending  hundreds  ot 
millions  of  dollars  supporting  the  forces  of  the 
French  Union  in  the  fight  against  communism  in 
Indochina?    I  think  perhaps  if  we  go  over  to  the 
map  here,  I  can  indicate  to  you  why  it  is  so  vitally 
important.     Here    is    Indochina.     If  Indochina 
falls,  Thailand  is  put  in  an  almost  impossible 
position.     The  same  is  true  of  Malaya  with  its 
rubber  and  tin.    The  same  is  true  of  Indonesia. 
If  this  whole  part  of  Southeast  Asia  goes  under 
Communist  domination  or  Communist  influence, 
Japan,  who  trades  and  must  trade  with  this  area 
in  order  to  exist,  must  inevitably  be  oriented  to- 
ward the  Communist  regime.    That  indicates  to 
you  and  to  all  of  us  why  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Indochina  not  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Now  may  I  say  that,  as  far  as  the  war  m  Indo- 
china is  concerned,  I  was  there,  right  on  the  bat- 
tlefield or  close  to  it,  and  it's  a  bloody  war  and 
it^a  bitter  one.    And  may  I  make  the  position 
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of  the  United  States  clear  with  regard  to ^that  wan 
The  United  States  supports  the  Associated  States 
of  Indochina  in  their  understandable  aspiratons 
for  independence.    But  we  know  as  they  do  that 
the  day  the  Frelich  leave  Indochina,  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over.    We  realize  as  .they  do  that 
the  oX  way  they  can  assure  their  independence 
and  the  only  way  they  can  defend  it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  sfde  by  side  with  their  partners 
in  the  French  Union  against  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist colonialism  which  would  enslave  them. 
And  may  I  also  say  this,  and  this  we  should  never 
forged  the  free  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  French  and  to  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  are  making  in 
tie  cause  of  freedom  against  Communist  aggres- 

liStn  just  briefly  to  another  prob- 
lem, and  this  is  also  a  big  problem.  It's  the .prob- 
lem of  China.  Because,  as  we  look  at  China  on 
Z  map,  we  can  see  that  China  is  the  basic  cause 
of  aU  of  our  troubles  in  Asia.  If  China  had  not 
gone  Communist,  we  would  not  have  had  a  war  m 
Korea.  If  China  were  not  Communist  there 
would  be  no  war  in  Indochina,  there  would  be  no 
war  in  Malaya. 


Experiences  in  China 

I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  that  Problem  in 
detail.    But  there  are  some  significant  things  that 
I  should  report  to  you.    One  is  the  stamgb  that 
is  developing  militarily  and  economically  in  *ree 
China  onPFormosa.    And  the  second  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  developments  that  has  oc- 
curred in  all  of  Asia     And  that  is  the  way  tha 
the  Chinese  outside  of  the  mainland  of  China,  the 
Chinese who live  in  Formosa,  the  Chinese  who  live 
in  Thaiknd  and  all  the  other  countries,  the  over- 
seas Chinese  as  they  are  called,  are  turning  awa 
from  the  Communist  regime  and  turning .  awaj 
from  it  for  reasons  that  are  very  very  important 
You  say,  what  are  the  reasons  ?     Let  me  give  yoi 

a  'iTorTong  the  border  between  what  is  call. 

the  New  Territories  next  to  Hong  Kong  and  th 

Si  of  China.    As  I  rode j  along  the  border 

stooped  on  one  occasion  and  talked  to  a  iarmei 

He  told  me  a  very  interesting  story.    It  was  on 

that  touched  the  heart.    He  told  me  how  he,  h 

wife   and  two  small  children  had  walked f  or  1 

miles  through  the  mainland  of  China  until  tne 

Arrived at  the  border  of  the  New  Territories  i 

Hon.  Kong  and  then  finally  went  across  the  ba 

der  so  that  they  could  have  freedom.    And  I  aske 

him  why  did  he  do  that?     And  he  said  the  reasc 

™  22  his  only  brother  was  blind     His  on. 

brother  had  the  farm  next  to  him.    And  been 

he  was  blind  he  couldn't  produce  as  much  as  t] 

Communists  required  that  he  produce  in  order 

pay  taxes.    And  because  he  couldn't  pay ^  the  tax 

the  Communists  took  him  away  and  shot  him. 
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There  was  another  story.  There  is  a  river  that 
separates  Free  China,  or  I  should  say  the  China 
which  is  part  of  the  New  Territories  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  mainland  of  China,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river  the  peasants  till  the  fields.  As  we 
looked  down  almost  a  mile  away  to  that  area  I 
asked  one  of  my  Chinese  friends  who  was  an  inter- 
preter what  was  the  difference  between  the  peas- 
ants on  the  Communist  side  of  the  river  and  the 
peasants  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  smiled 
and  said  to  me,  "Well,  the  major  difference  is  that 
the  peasants  on  the  Communist  side  of  the  river 
pay  about  five  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  ones  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river." 

And  then  there  was  another  example  that  was 
given.  They  told  me  how  across  this  river  a  widow 
who  was  70  years  of  age  had  crossed  for  many, 
many  years  because  she  owned  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  But  one  day  when  she  crossed,  a  Com- 
munist guard  shot  her  down.  The  first  shot 
wounded  her.  He  then  walked  up  to  her  and 
pumped  three  bullets  into  her  back.  Now  what 
does  this  all  add  up  to  ?  It  means  that  the  Commu- 
nists' deeds  are  catching  up  with  them.  And  that 
is  why  they  are  losing  support  not  only  among  the 
Chinese  outside  of  the  mainland  of  China  but  also 
within  China  itself,  and  that's  why  they  are  losing 
support  among  peoples  everywhere  throughout 
Asia. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  tell  you  about  India — 
India  with  all  of  its  problems,  India  which  needs 
peace  and  wants  peace  in  order  that  they  can  con- 
solidate their  newly  won  independence  and  in 
order  that  they  can  deal  with  their  great  problems. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  India,  and  Indonesia, 
about  Burma,  about  Pakistan.  The  time  is  going 
on  and  I  must  get  on  to  some  of  the  other  problems 
that  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  because  all  of  you  are 
going  to  ask  an  obvious  question.  And  that  ques- 
tion is:  "What  does  all  this  add  up  to?"  It  adds 
up  to  this,  that  the  greatest  danger  that  we  face 
today  in  Asia  is  no  longer  in  my  opinion  armed 
aggression.  The  greatest  danger  that  we  face  is 
internal  subversion  and  revolution. 

That  is  why  Korea  was  so  important.  When 
the  Communists  failed  to  extend  their  empire  by 
overt  aggression  in  Korea,  they  lost  their  chance 
to  extend  their  control  over  the  other  nations  in 
Asia,  in  my  opinion.  They  know  that  if  they  move 
overtly  any  place  else  in  the  world,  they  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  stopped  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  free  nations.  If  they  had  not  been  stopped 
in  Korea,  the  risk  of  their  moving  somewhere  else 
in  Asia  or  in  Europe  would  have  been  increased 
immeasurably.  The  danger  from  subversive  tac- 
tics in  this  area  of  the  world  is  great,  but  I  have 
faith  as  to  the  outcome  because  I  have  faith  in 
the  fundamental  good  sense  of  the  people. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  people 
of  Asia  want?  Well,  they  want  independence. 
They  want  economic  progress.  They  want  peace. 
They  want  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  culture, 
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religion,  and  their  economic  systems.  And  they 
want  fundamental  recognition  of  their  equal  dig- 
nity as  human  beings.  And  communism  in  prac- 
tice, as  the  great  Indian  philosopher  and  states- 
man, Rajgopalachari,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Madras,  told  me,  communism  in  practice  will  even- 
tually fail  because  it  runs  counter  to  human  na- 
ture. Communism  in  practice  goes  against  all 
the  fundamental  desires  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 
Instead  of  independence  it  has  brought  colonial 
imperialism  and  slavery.  Instead  of  economic 
progress  it  has  brought  poverty.  Instead  of  peace 
it  has  brought  war.  It  denies  a  choice  of  culture, 
a  choice  of  religion  or  of  an  economic  system  to 
those  who  are  under  Communist  domination.  And 
so  the  obvious  question  now  that  you  will  ask  is 
this :  What's  the  matter  then  ?  Why  are  we  wor- 
ried? And  the  problem  is  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting our  message  across,  and  when  I  speak  of  our 
message,  I  mean  the  message  of  the  free  nations. 
Unfortunately,  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  this  area  of  the  world  who 
honestly  believe  in  their  hearts  that  the  United 
States  is  just  as  great  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  And  they  believe  that  we  may  use  our 
military  power  aggressively,  just  as  quickly  as  will 
the  Communists.  Fortunately,  may  I  say  that 
under  the  President,  we  are  finally  getting  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  is  bringing  to  the  world 
the  true  picture  of  American  policy.  In  his  speech 
of  April  16  and  then  in  his  great  speech  before 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  has  taken  the 
offensive  in  the  drive  for  peace,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Communists  are  on  the  defensive  all  over 
the  world. 


U.S.  Foreign  Service  and  Military  Personnel 

Now  there  are  other  questions  that  I  know  you 
would  be  asking  if  I  were  with  you.  And  one  of 
them  would  be  one  that  I  would  expect,  and  it  is 
this:  What  about  the  people  that  you  know  who 
are  in  these  areas  of  the  world  that  we  visited? 
And  may  I  tell  you  something  about  them.  First 
of  all,  the  people  who  serve  in  our  Foreign  Service, 
the  people  who  are  with  our  diplomatic  missions, 
with  our  aid  missions  and  with  the  various  other 
American  missions  abroad.  May  I  say  that  I  was 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  people  in  our 
Foreign  Service  and  in  our  various  missions 
abroad  with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  They  are 
capable.  They  are  hard  working.  They  are 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  America.  And  others 
of  you  I'm  sure  would  ask  me  what  about  our 
military  people,  the  men  in  service.  We  visited 
Okinawa,  we  visited  Korea,  we  visited  Japan, 
we  visited  Libya,  and  we  saw  thousands  of  GI's 
in  all  of  these  areas.  And  I  should  like  to 
leave  one  message  with  you  tonight  in  regard  to 
them.    First,  they  are  being  well  treated.    I  think 
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one  of  the  best  meals  I  had  was  at  an  enlisted 
men's  mess  on  Okinawa.  But  the  second. point  is 
this— that  they  are  representing  America  well 
abroad.  I  was  proud  of  what  our  GI  s  were  doing, 
and  many  of  the  local  people  with  whom  I  talked 
told  me  instance  after  instance  of  how  finely  and 
how  ably  the  American  GI's  were  representing  the 
best  of  America  in  their  service  abroad. 

And  now  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?     Or  should 
I  sav  this  is  the  question  that  you  might  ask  me 
What  can  I  do?     What  can  you  do  in  this  great 
cause  about  which  I  have  been  talking* 

Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  by  deed  and 
word  and  thought  it  is  essential  that  we  prove 
that  the  American  ideals  of  tolerance,  our  belief 
n  liberty,  our  belief  in  equal  rights   prove  that 
they  exist  and  prove  that  we  are  dedicated  to 
them     Mav  I  give  you  an  example?     One  day  1 
attended  a^inner  at  which  two  legislators  of  a 
foreign  country  were  present.  One  of  them  had 
oot  an  unfavorable  impression  of  America  because 
he  visited  a  city  in  which  he  got  on  a  bus  and  the 
bus  driver  made  him  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus 
because  his  skin  was  not  white.    And  another  one, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  got  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  America  because  he  visited  a  city  and 
5      dup  at  a  restaurant  which  had  a  big  crowd 
n  it,  and  he  said,  and  I'm  quoting  him,  that  a 
wh  to  man  who  was  single  allowed  him  and  his 
wife  to  go  ahead  of  him  m  the  line  when  a  table 
for  two  opened  up.    Little  things,  you  say,  but 

act  of  racial  discrimination  or  prejudice  m  the 
United  States  is  blown  up  by  the  Communists 
abroad,  and  it  hurts  America  as  much  as  an  espion- 
age ao-ent  who  turns  over  a  weapon  to  a  foreign 
enemy.  And  every  American  citizen  can  con- 
tribute toward  creating  a  better  understanding  of 
American  ideals  abroad  by  practicing  and  think- 
ing tolerance  and  respect  for  human  rights  every 

iaWell!  thwis'just  2  days  before  Christmas,  and 
in  most  of  the  places  we  have  visited  Christmas, 
as  you  know,  is  not  celebrated.    But  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  there.    Let  me  give  you  my  last  example 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  stopped  at  a  school  in  Hong 
Kong.    It  was  an  unexpected  stop  and  the  chil- 
dren swarmed  around  us  and  we  talked  to  them 
and  signed  autographs,  and  as  we  were  leaving, 
one  of  the  teachers  who  spoke  English  thanked  me 
for   stopping.    And  I   asked   him   to   give   this 
messagePPI  faid:  "Tell  the  children  of  the  school 
toat  /bring  greetings  and  best  wishes  from  = all  the 
children  of  America  to  all  the ^children of  Chma^ 
And  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  will  tell  them 
that,  and  will  you  express  our  greetings  to  the 
children  of  America."  __.      „ 

And  he  said:  "May  I  tell  you  Mr  Vice  Pres- 
ident we  are  all  brothers  in  our  hearts.  _ 

May  I  say  finally,  we  are  fortunate  to  live  m 
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America,  to  enjoy  our  liberties  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  in  the  future  we  will  join  with  other 
free  peoples  to  build  a  world  m  which  all  men  may 
be  free,  in  which  nations  may  be  independent,  and 
in  which  peoples  may  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 


Reduction  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  26 

The  fighting  in  Korea  was  ended  by  an  armistice 
which  his  now  been  in  effect  for  5  months.  We  do 
not  need  as  much  ground  strength  there  now  as 
when  there  was  fighting.  That  is  the  more  true 
because  of  the  capabilities  of  R  OK  forces  which 
were  substantially  built  up  during  the  war.  Also 
our  growing  national  air  power  possesses  greater 
mobility   and  greater  striking  force  than  ever 

^Accordingly  I  have  directed  that  the  United 
States  ground  forces  in  Korea  be  progressively  re- 
duced as  circumstances  warrant.  As  an  initial 
step  two  Army  divisions  will  soon  be  withdrawn 
an?' returned  to  the  United  States  While  the 
United  States  is  acting  in  good  faith  to  preserve 
the  armistice  and  accomplish  its  purposes,  we  re- 
main alert  to  all  possibilities  Therefore  I  em- 
phasize that  the  action  being  taken  does  not  impaii 
our  readiness  and  capacity  to  react  in  a  way  which 
should  deter  aggression  and,  if  aggression  shoulc 
nevertheless  occur,  to  oppose  it  with  even  greatei 
effect  than  heretofore. 

Recently  the  United  Nations  members  whicl 
had  forces  in  Korea  clearly  stated  that,  together 
we  would  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist  any  re 
newal  of  armed  attack.1  The  same  statemen 
pointed  out  that  "the  consequences  of  such  : 
breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so  grave  that  i: 
all  probability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confin 
hostilities  within  the  frontiers  of  Korea. 

The  United  States  military  forces  in  the  *  a 
East  will  be  maintained  at  appropriate  levels  t 
take  account  of  the  foregoing  and  to  fulfill  tr 
commitments  which  the  United  States  has  undei 
taken  in  that  area,  and  which  are  vital  to  the  » 
curity  of  the  United  States.  These  forces  wi 
feature  highly  mobile  naval,  air,  and  amphibio! 

UXThus  we  move  forward  in  pursuance  of  01 
broad  policy  to  make  evident  to  all  the  world  th 
we  ourselves  have  no  aggressive  intentions  and  th 
we  are  resourceful  and  vigilant  to  find  ways 
reduce  the  burdens  of  armament  and  to  promote 
climate  of  peace. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  247. 
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Attempted  Negotiations  at  Panmunjom 


by  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean 1 


As  the  Special  Envoy  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  I  am 
reporting  to  the  American  people  tonight  on  my 
7  weeks'  attempted  negotiations  at  Panmunjom, 
Korea,  with  the  delegates  from  Red  China  and 
Communist  North  Korea  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  early  convening  of  the  Korean  peace 
conference. 

The  Communists  usually  introduce  false  prem- 
ises, exaggerations,  colorations  of  fact,  distortions 
of  the  truth,  and  completely  false  accusations  for 
propaganda  purposes  to  mislead  and  to  divert. 
These  talks  were  no  exception. 

At  the  meeting  on  December  10,  1953,  in  an  un- 
interrupted 5%-hour  session,  the  Chinese  delegate, 
Huang  Hua,  after  several  warnings  from  me  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  America  of  perfidy  or 
deliberate  treachery  in  connection  with  the  release 
of  prisoners  by  President  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  June  17-18  2  after  Lieutenant  General 
Harrison  had  signed  the  terms  of  reference  for 
prisoners  on  June  8,  1953.3 

My  Government  has  never  been  guilty  of  perfidy 
and  pray  God  it  never  shall. 

I  told  him  that  his  statement  was  false — that  my 
Government  was  not  guilty  of  perfidy  and  unless 
he  withdrew  the  charge  I  would  treat  the  meetings 
as  in  indefinite  recess.  He  repeated  the  charge. 
And  I  withdrew  in  protest.  To  my  mind  it  is 
quite  sufficient.  If  I  had  not,  the  Communists 
would  have  broadcast  far  and  wide  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Government  had 
admitted  the  charge  of  perfidy. 

President  Rhee  said  to  me,  "We  salute  you,  Mr. 
Dean,  for  the  stand  you  took  to  teach  the  Soviets 
that  they  cannot  all  the  time  throw  insults  at  the 
i  United  States  of  America  and  get  away  with 
them." 

Tonight  I  shall  explain  to  you  what  we  were 
,talking  about  at  Panmunjom  and  why,  and  where 
we  go  from  here. 

1  Address  made  on  radio  and  television  on  Dec.  21  (press 
release  667). 

2  For  texts  of  statements  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  release  of  war  prisoners,  see  Bulletin  of  June  29, 

1 1953,  p.  905. 

8  Ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  866. 


In  our  preliminary  talks  with  the  Communists 
we  were  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  political 
or  peace  conference  for  Korea  called  for  by  para- 
graph 60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  political  conference  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  October  28  is  "to  settle  through 
negotiation  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question,  etc."  The  Korean  ques- 
tion is  the  unification  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
democratic  Korea. 

The  nations  I  represented  at  these  preliminary 
talks  consisted  of  the  17  nations  contributing 
troops  to  the  United  Nations  Command,  including 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

The  other  side  consisted  of  Red  China  and  Com- 
munist North  Korea.  Not  present,  but  really 
there,  was  the  U.S.S.R.,  which,  as  everyone  knows, 
actually  instigated  the  aggression  in  Korea  in  June 
1950. 

As  you  know,  through  the  noble  and  persistent 
efforts  of  President  Eisenhower,  the  Armistice 
Agreement  was  signed  by  both  sides  on  July  27, 
1953,  and  was  designed  to  bring  about  "a  complete 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  of  all  acts  of  armed 
force  in  Korea  until  a  final  peaceful  settlement  is 
achieved."  4 

The  fighting  and  the  bloodshed  and  the  destruc- 
tion have  been  stopped. 

If  the  political  conference  is  not  held,  does  that 
mean  hostilities  will  be  resumed?  No — it  does 
not.  The  armistice  agreement  provides  that  it 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  expressly  superseded. 

Will  the  Communists  resume  hostilities?  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  destruction  in  North  Korea  is 
indescribable.  Whole  villages  have  been  wiped 
out,  power  stations  have  been  destroyed,  and  fac- 
tories, roads,  farmhouses,  and  public  facilities  are 
in  ruins.  The  Communists  took  a  terrific  beating. 
We  stopped  the  tide  and  timetable  of  Red  aggres- 
sion. 

Posters  all  over  North  Korea  depict  peace,  and 
children  releasing  white  doves.  The  emphasis  is 
on  civilian  building.     The  construction  of  huge 

4  Ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  132. 
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concrete  bunkers  and  tunnels  in  the  north  leads 
us  to  believe  they  have  no  wish  to  resume  hostilities 
but  are  preparing  to  hold  the  north. 

Will  President  Rhee  unilaterally  resume  hos- 
tilities?    In  my  judgment  the  answer  is  "no." 

President  Rhee  is  an  indomitable  fighter  for  a 
free,  united,  and  democratic  independent  Korea. 
Those  are  our  objectives  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  admire  his  patriotism  and  courage  and 
his  fight  against  communism  tremendously. 

We  have  signed  the  armistice  and  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  it.  On  August  7,  1953,  President 
Rhee  and  Secretary  Dulles  signed  a  joint  com- 
munique in  which  President  Rhee  agreed  to  leave 
his  troops  under  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  to  take  no  unilateral  action  until  the  mutual 
defense  pact  might  be  expected  to  come  into  opera- 
tion next  spring  if  approved  by  the  Senate.5  In 
view  of  his  talks  with  Secretary  Dulles,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Robertson,  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  my  many  talks  with  him  on  this  subject, 
I  believe  President  Rhee  will  take  no  unilateral 
action. 

What  is  the  argument  all  about  ?  Why  can't  we 
and  the  Communists  agree  on  the  time,  place,  and 
composition  of  the  conference  ? 

Time  and  place  are  relatively  easy.  As  to  time, 
we  are  agreeable  to  any  date  so  long  as  there  is 
adequate  time  to  prepare  the  necessary  facilities, 
transport  the  delegations,  etc.  As  to  place,  we  say 
Geneva,  the  Communists  say  New  Delhi,  and  we 
could  probably  agree  on  Beirut,  or  Colombo  or 
Kandy  or  Nuwara  Eliya  in  Ceylon. 

Problem  of  Conference  Composition 

The  meat  of  the  coconut  is  the  composition. 
Who  will  attend  the  conference — who  will  be 
bound  by  agreements  reached?  Can  we  bring 
about  unification  of  Korea  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces? 

With  regard  to  composition,  although  the  armi- 
stice does  not  so  provide,  the  other  side  proposed 
we  should  invite  five  neutrals,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  one  of  them,  with  the  same  rights  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  and  to  vote  as  the 
nations  on  the  two  sides.  They  include  the 
U.S.S.R.  among  these  truly  neutral  nations  pre- 
sumably to  hide  her  aggression  in  Korea.  The 
U.S.S.R.  cannot  be  classified  with  such  truly  fine 
neutrals  as  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Paki- 
stan. We  have  said  the  U.S.S.R.  can  attend  pro- 
vided the  other  side  wants  her. 

It  is  readily  apparent  why  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not 
a  neutral  and  why  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
her  at  the  conference  and  to  know  her  attitude  on 
each  agenda  item  at  the  conference — whether  she 
agreed  with  the  other  side  and  whether  she  will 
be  bound  by  any  agreements  reached. 

Why  do  the  Communists  want  neutrals?     The 


'  Ibid.,  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  203. 


Communists  think  they  can  stir  up  trouble  for  ui 
with  India  by  nominating  her  as  a  neutral  at  tht 
conference.  They  want  well-intentioned  peoplt 
to  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  Unitec 
States  does  not  like  India,  its  great  leader,  or  it; 
freedom-loving  people,  which  is  fantastic. 

Let  me  here  pay  tribute  to  a  great  military  man 
a  great  humanitarian,  and  a  man  combining 
superb  common  sense  with  patience  and  a  warn 
friendly  feeling  for  the  helpless  prisoners  of  war- 
General  Thimayya  of  India,  Chairman  of  th 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  I  be 
lieve  that  General  Thimayya  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  our  desire  to  observe  the  unalterable  clock* 
work  timetable  of  the  agreement  for  the  release  o: 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

Release  of  War  Prisoners 

If  the  political  conference  is  in  session  Decembe: 
22  to  January  22,  it  can  discuss  until  that  date  bu 
no  longer  the  disposition  of  prisoners  who  hav< 
not  elected  repatriation  to  the  country  of  thei: 
origin.  It  cannot  discuss  that  question  longe: 
than  January  22.  If  it  is  not  in  session  that  doe 
not  affect  by  one  jot  the  automatic  operation  of  th 
time  schedule  for  the  release  of  prisoners. 

On  midnight,  January  22,  unless  both  sides  asl 
them  to  remain,  the  Indian  forces  will  withdrav 
and  the  prisoners  will  be  assisted  to  a  neutra 
country.  We  have  assured  General  Thimayyi 
our  side  will  not  so  request. 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  there  wil 
be  no  action  either  by  the  Communists  or  the  Re 
public  of  Korea  to  cause  bloodshed  and  that  th 
prisoners  will  revert  to  civilian  status  on  January 
22  without  difficulty  or  trouble. 

To  stop  the  other  side's  byplay  as  to  neutral 
and  to  further  the  early  convening  of  the  confer 
ence,  our  side  has  put  forward  an  overall  con 
structive  proposal  for  the  participation  at  tht 
conference  of  neutrals  as  nonvoting  observers  oi 
the  items  on  the  agenda  as  agreed  between  th< 
two  voting  sides  and  in  the  order  of  discussion  ai 
agreed  upon.6  This  would  permit  India  and  tin 
others  to  participate  as  nonvoting  observers  ant 
to  discuss  items  on  the  agreed  agenda  and  in  thi 
agreed  order.  If  an  item  is  not  on  the  agenda  i 
cannot  be  discussed.  Nor  can  items  be  brought  uj 
out  of  their  agreed  order. 

Except  for  the  other  side's  insistence  on  tht 
U.S.S.R.  participating  as  a  neutral,  and  ironing 
out  the  particular  neutrals  to  participate  whicl 
really  constitutes  no  fundamental  difficulty,  wi 
have  fully  met  the  other  side  on  this  question  ai 
to  the  participation  of  nonvoting  observers  anc 
their  rights  at  the  conference  and  voting  pro' 
cedures. 

As  to  voting,  each  side  votes  as  a  unit.     Bui 

0  For  text  of  proposal  of  Dec.  8,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953 
p.  877. 
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any  nation,  in  accordance  with  resolution  5  (b) 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  August  28, 1953,  can  announce  before  the  voting 
she  does  not  elect  to  be  bound  by  her  vote  on  that 
particular  item.  This  should  facilitate  agree- 
ment. 

The  other  side  insists  that  talk  continue  and  that 
there  should  be  no  voting  until  all  nations  on  each 
side  are  bound.  If  any  one  nation's  vote,  as  a 
practical  matter,  is  really  needed — for  example, 
unification  of  Korea  or  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces — this  would,  as  a  practical  matter,  have  to 
be  worked  out  before  voting  took  place ;  so  really 
we  are  not  too  far  apart. 

Thus  we  may  have  to  have  some  agreement  as 
to  the  territorial  integrity  of  Korea  and  agree- 
ment to  insure  that  the  troops  withdrawn  across 
the  northern  border  will  not  return  or  that  other 
troops  will  not  cross  the  border  when  we  withdraw 
pursuant  to  some  agreement  to  be  worked  out  for 
phased  withdrawal  of  troops  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Do  I  feel  there  still  is  a  good  chance  for  a  true 
Korean  peace,  or  has  Panmunjom  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  a  Korean  political  conference?  I 
do  believe  the  Chinese  Communists  are  determined 
to  keep  North  Korea  politically  and  economically 
integrated  into  their  own  economy.  The  outlook 
is  discouraging  but  by  no  means  hopeless.  There 
is  no  easy,  pat  solution.  It  will  take  all  the  brains, 
energy,  resolution,  and  patience  at  our  command. 
Communists  are  in  no  hurry.  They  have  no 
timetable.  They  think  time  is  on  their  side  and 
that  Americans,  being  optimistic,  friendly,  truth- 
ful, constructive,  and  inclined  to  believe  and  to 
hope  for  the  best,  will  become  discouraged. 

They  believe  that  at  a  long,  drawn-out  confer- 
ence the  American  negotiators  will  be  forced  by 
American  public  opinion  to  give  in,  in  order  to 
have  a  "successful"  conference.  Impatience 
mounts  as  no  progress  is  reported.  People  ask, 
"What  progress  did  you  make  today?" 

The  Communists  know  this  and  burn  bonfires 
under  the  American  negotiators  and  utter  rude, 
insulting,  arrogant  demands  that  the  American 
negotiators  stop  their  unconstructive,  stalling 
tactics. 

The  Communist  press  is  completely  government - 
controlled.  Ours  is  free  and  pray  God  it  ever 
shall  be.  The  Communists  can  plan  and  talk  and 
vote  as  a  unit.  We  must  marshal  facts,  argue,  and 
convince  the  individual  nations  on  our  side.  I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise.  But  sometimes  it's 
tough  to  see  your  best  play  spilled  before  it  gets  off 
the  ground  because  someone  has  unintentionally 
revealed  the  signals. 

As  against  that,  consider  how  much  better  off 
we  would  be  today  if  the  secret  agreements  with 
respect  to  China,  Manchuria,  and  the  U.S.S.E. 
had  never  been  entered  into  at  Yalta  without 
notice  to  Nationalist  China  or  to  the  American 
public. 
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The  issue  between  us  and  the  U.S.S.E.  and  the 

Chinese  Communists — slavery  or  freedom — is 
fundamental.  There  is  no  easy  formula  which 
can  either  hide  it  or  solve  it. 

We  are  fighting  to  free  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men  from  communism  and  we  in  the  free  world 
must  stand  together  in  this  great  fight. 

It  is  not  a  fight  of  left  against  right.  It  is  a 
fight  for  the  human  dignity  of  man  as  a  creature 
of  God  against  the  Communist  doctrine  that  he 
has  no  value  except  as  the  state  desires  to  use  him. 


U.S.  Returns  Islands 
to  Japanese  Control 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  671  dated  December  24 

1.  By  arrangements  concluded  today  in  Tokyo, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  relin- 
quished in  favor  of  Japan  its  rights  under  article 
III  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  over  the  Amami 
Oshima  group  of  the  Eyukyu  Islands. 

2.  Questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  islands  specified  in  article  III  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  free  nations  of  Asia  and  of  the  world 
in  the  direction  of  peace  and  security,  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  exercise  its  present 
powers  and  rights  in  the  remaining  Eyukyu  Is- 
lands and  in  the  other  islands  specified  in  article 
III  of  the  peace  treaty  so  long  as  conditions  of 
threat  and  tension  exist  in  the  Far  East. 

4.  The  United  States  earnestly  hopes  that  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  reducing  tensions,  and  we  will 
spare  no  effort  toward  that  end.  But,  until  condi- 
tions of  genuine  stability  and  confidence  are  cre- 
ated, the  need  of  the  free  nations  to  preserve  an 
armed  vigilance  will  remain  imperative.  It  would 
be  an  abdication  of  responsibility  to  the  common 
effort  of  these  free  nations,  including  Japan,  for 
the  United  States  to  adopt  any  other  course  than 
here  set  out,  since  the  remaining  Eyukyuan  and 
other  islands  specified  in  article  III  of  the  peace 
treaty  constitute  an  essential  link  in  the  strategic 
defense  of  the  whole  Pacific  area.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  intends  to  remain  as  custodian  of 
these  islands  for  the  foreseeable  future.  However, 
in  exercising  its  treaty  rights,  the  United  States 
will  not  only  do  all  in  its  power  to  improve 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eyukyus,  but  it  will  continue  to  safeguard 
economic  and  cultural  intercourse  throughout  the 
Archipelago. 
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Canada-United  States  Relations: 

A  Businessman-Ambassador's  Point  of  View 


by  R.  Douglas  Stuart 
Ambassador  to  Canada 


I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  honor  that  has 
been  paid  my  Government  by  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal  in  asking  me,  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States,  to  speak  to  you  at  this  time. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  lifelong  and  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Canada.  My  father  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Embro  near  Ingersoll,  Ontario.  I  com- 
menced my  business  life  in  Canada. 

I  have  visited  Montreal  many  times  with  pleas- 
ure— in  fact  it  was  a  double  pleasure,  because  I 
didn't  have  to  make  any  speeches  on  those  occa- 
sions, but  here  I  am  again  in  your  charming  city. 

To  those  of  you  whose  native  tongue  is  French, 
I  wish  to  express  the  regret  that,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  able  to  address  you  in  French.2 
I  know,  however,  that  you  understand  English 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  this  stands  to 
your  credit,  while  my  lack  stands  to  my  debit. 

There  are  some  here  today  that  I  can  happily 
call  friends.  For  the  rest  I  am  quite  simply  a 
businessman  who  has  worked  in  Canada  and  then 
in  the  United  States  ever  since  I  was  a  young 
man.  While  I  am  as  interested  in  business  as 
ever,  I  am  here  today  as  a  diplomat — a  completely 
new  experience  for  me. 

Today  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  take  a  quick  look  at  the  conduct  of  our 
economic  relationships. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  by  and  large  our 
economic  relationships  are  handled  by  individual 
businessmen.  Only  to  a  relatively  small  extent 
do  our  two  Governments  enter  into  the  picture. 
This  is  so  generally  so  that  perhaps  we  forget 
that  it  contrasts  with  the  practice  in  many  other 
countries  which  for  various  reasons  have  adopted 
partially  or  completely  the  practice  of  state  trad- 
ing. We  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
firmly  wedded  to  the  private  enterprise  system. 

My  own  experience  amply  illustrates  the  ex- 

1  Address  made  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal  on 
Dec.  7  at  Montreal. 

2  For  text  of  the  President's  address  at  Ottawa,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  735. 


tent  to  which  private  business  relations  operate 
on  this  continent  unhampered  by  government.  In 
a  lifetime  of  working  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the 
important  business  centers  of  both  countries,  but 
rarely  have  I  had  to  go  to  Washington  or  Ottawa. 
The  same  applies  to  a  great  majority  of  men  who 
have  had  a  comparable  business  experience.  Many 
businessmen  can  work  in  our  two  countries  as  if 
they  were  one  market  and  rarely  have  cause  to 
appeal  to  their  Governments  for  help. 

Unimpeded  Business  Relations 

There  has  developed  in  the  course  of  years  an 
increasingly  easy  two-way  flow  of  capital  into 
branch  plants,  subsidiaries,  and  other  investments. 
This  has  resulted  in  very  close  business  relations 
which  are  the  bases  for  grassroots  cooperation  be- 
tween our  business  communities. 

A  fine  example  of  this  cooperation  is  the  Can- 
ada-United States  Committee  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  two  countries.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  Committee's  recent  meeting 
in  October  at  the  Seigniory  Club  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  so 
many  outstanding  Canadian  and  United  States 
businessmen.  This  Committee,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  been  in  existence  since  1932 — a  very  im- 
pressive fact. 

In  view  of  this  easy,  unimpeded,  private  busi- 
ness activity,  you  might  well  wonder  what  field  is 
left  to  our  two  Governments.  Here  we  have  an 
elastic  and  often  very  informal  area.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  major- 
ity of  joint  problems  are  settled. 

It  is  the  custom,  as  you  probably  know,  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  for  problems,  including 
economic  ones,  to  be  handled  primarily  through 
the  foreign  offices  and  the  embassies.  However, 
the  contacts  between  the  various  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  in  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington are  so  intimate  from  the  top,  level  down 
that  the  tendency  is  to  settle  their  problems  be- 
tween themselves  and  settle  them  quickly.     Much 
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of  this  is  done  over  the  long-distance  telephone. 

Generally  speaking  your  Cabinet  members  and 
our  Cabinet  members  are  on  intimate  terms,  and 
as  a  consequence  discuss  many  problems  that  arise 
on  an  informal  basis. 

To  an  unusual  degree,  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  Americans  in  Canada  and  Canadians  in  the 
United  States  are  not  defined  by  treaty.  We 
trust  each  other  to  treat  our  citizens  properly. 
Fair  play  is  our  common  heritage.  In  each  coun- 
try we  have  inherited  the  English  common  law,  as 
well  as  that  Roman  law  which  is  your  legal  foun- 
dation here  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  ours  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  this  common  heritage 
which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  share,  there  still 
arise  and  will  continue  to  arise  important  prob- 
lems to  plague  us. 

From  time  to  time  every  government  in  the 
performance  of  its  obligation  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people  finds  itself  obliged  to  take  ac- 
tions which  have  adverse  effects  upon  some  part 
of  the  population  of  another  country.  Such  inci- 
dents arouse  strong  feelings,  frequently  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

Fortunately,  when  we  have  been  faced  with  such 
situations,  we  have  held  that  the  best  approach 
was  for  honest  representatives  of  our  two  coun- 
tries to  sit  down  together  and  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  understanding.  If 
we  continue  to  chart  such  a  course,  and  I  trust  we 
always  will,  there  are  few  obstacles  that  cannot 
be  overcome. 

You  know,  I  am  sure,  the  machinery  that  has 
been  established  to  deal  with  problems  concerning 
our  boundary  waters.  It  is  the  International 
Joint  Commission  of  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  justly  proud.  Another  less  well- 
known  example  of  this  approach  is  the  Joint  In- 
dustrial Mobilization  Committee  which  was  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II  and  revived  in  1951 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  outbreak.  This  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  stimulate  joint  production  for 
defense  purposes. 

Last  month  this  same  point  of  view  led  us  to 
establish  the  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  a  consultative  and  advisory  group 
composed  of  Canadian  and  United  States  officials 
at  the  Cabinet  level.3  The  businessmen  of  our  two 
countries  are  facing  a  highly  competitive  period. 
In  these  circumstances,  charges  and  counter- 
charges, justified  and  unjustified,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Committee  will  consider  such  prob- 
lems among  others  and  recommend  to  their 
respective  Governments  the  measures  to  improve 
economic  relations  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
trade  between  our  two  countries. 

To  make  it  practicable  for  our  Governments  to 
implement  such  recommendations  they  must,  of 
course,  be  supported  by  public  opinion.    For,  as 


3  Ibid.,  p.  T.V.). 
January  4,   1954 


President  Eisenhower  honestly  and  frankly  recog- 
nized in  his  recent  address  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Ottawa, 

.  .  .  every  common  undertaking,  however  worthwhile 
it  may  be,  must  be  understood  in  its  origins,  its  applica- 
tion, its  effects  by  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries.  With- 
out this  understanding  it  will  have  negligible  chance  of 
success.  Canadians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  accept  government  by  edict  or  decree.  Informed  and 
intelligent  cooperation  is,  for  us,  the  only  source  of  en- 
during  accomplishment. 

Here  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  philosophy 
of  my  own  which  I  developed  from  the  practical 
experiences  of  my  business  and  social  life. 

If  we  businessmen  are  going  to  foster  an  orderly 
economic  evolution  and  assist  in  developing  the 
"informed  and  intelligent"  public  cooperation  to 
which  President  Eisenhower  refers,  then  some  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  contribute  effective  leader- 
ship. 

We  must  produce  a  philosophy  that  is  under- 
standable and  convincing.  We  must  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  be  able  to  express 
them  persuasively. 

This  means  allotting  sufficient  time  out  of  our 
workaday  lives  to  decide  what  are  the  true  values 
in  our  daily  activities  and  then  determine  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  their  preservation. 

None  of  us  would  choose  exactly  the  same  basis 
of  values  or  arrive  at  the  same  methods  of  achiev- 
ing the  desired  ends,  but  that  very  contrast  is  the 
real  strength  of  our  democracy.  Differences  in 
opinion  produce  a  balance,  and  when  at  last  a  com- 
mon denominator  appears  in  the  thinking  of  all 
good  citizens,  we  move  ahead.  If  a  proper  balance 
is  to  be  continued,  the  businessman  must  play  an 
important  part  in  the  creation  of  opinion. 

Often  a  change  in  individual  responsibility  gives 
us  a  long  look  back  at  the  road  along  which  we 
have  traveled.  Every  well-managed  business  in- 
stitution takes  physical  inventory  at  regular  in- 
tervals, when  every  screw,  nut,  and  bolt  are 
counted.  In  the  business  that  I  was  in  before  join- 
ing the  diplomatic  service,  every  bushel  of  oats, 
grain,  wheat,  barley  and  the  various  items  that 
go  into  making  up  our  finished  products,  are 
counted.  We  do  this  in  order  that  we  may  know 
our  assets.  The  discrepancies  which  are  uncov- 
ered by  this  process  are  at  times  quite  surprising. 

Inventory  of  Intangibles 

Shouldn't  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with 
our  intangibles?  It  is  essential  that  we  take  pe- 
riodic inventories  of  our  ideas  and  beliefs.  This 
is  a  process  that  must  come  from  our  hearts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  man  who  carries  busi- 
ness responsibilities  should  from  time  to  time  sit 
down  alone  with  himself  and  determine  what  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish  with  his  life.  Unless  he 
does  that,  he  will  be  unable  to  tell  whether  his 
daily  rushing  from  one  thing  to  another  adds  up 
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and  makes  much  sense.  Only  when  his  own  sense 
of  values  is  clear  may  he,  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence, undertake  the  problems  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  him. 

I  fear  there  are  some  men  who,  when  dealing 
with  ideas,  operate  on  a  "Lifo"  principle.  "Lifo 
is  a  recent  invention  of  the  chartered  accountants 
which  means  "last  in — first  out."  The  kind  of  in- 
dividual I  have  in  mind  accepts  what  the  last  per- 
son has  said  as  his  own  opinion. 

This  sometimes  brings  about  a  sort  of  Gresham's 
law  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  by  which  the  least  valu- 
able is  given  the  greatest  circulation.  Good  ideas 
would  drive  out  the  bad  if  each  man,  before  re- 
issuing another's  opinion,  would  weigh  it  and 
make  sure  it  was  sound. 

In  the  inventory  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  the 
thoughtful  businessman  must  have  a  strong  con- 
viction as  to  what  kind  of  a  country  he  wants  his 
country  to  be.  He  first  must  learn  what  kind  of  a 
country  it  is,  and  that  is  not  easy  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  current  con- 
troversy. He  must  have  ideas  as  to  what  makes 
his  country  strong,  as  well  as  to  what  makes  for 
weakness,  and  then  strive  to  support  the  one  and 
overcome  the  other. 

He  must  carry  those  convictions  into  his  daily 
tasks.  To  leave  to  others  the  considerations  of 
the  general  welfare  is  wrong.  He,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, must  act  as  though  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  welfare  is  solely  his.  This  is  not 
always  easy  to  do  amid  the  uproar  and  cross 
currents. 

As  opinions  gain  currency  they  are  given  labels. 
The  most  familiar  labels  are  liberal  and  radical, 
as  opposed  to  conservative  and  reactionary — and 
I  am  not  speaking  about  any  political  parties. 
These  words  are  used  as  terms  of  reproach  or  self- 
righteousness,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
There  have  been  times  when  they  have  been  used 
to  rally  friends  or  to  denounce  foes  and  have  lost 
all  meaning. 

If  one  is  a  conservative  who  wishes  to  hold  to 
that  which  has  proven  worth  while  until  some- 
thing better  has  been  proved,  then  certainly  I  am  a 
conservative. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  also  claim  to  be  a 
liberal  if  by  liberal  is  meant  one  who,  with  an 
open  mind,  is  willing  and  ready  to  reexamine  and 
reevaluate  any  old  institution  or  idea  and  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  strike  out  boldly  on  a  new  course  if 
such  action  is  indicated. 

Discrimination  and  sound  judgments  are  the 
important  things,  not  change  for  the  sake  of 
change,  nor  foolish  loyalty  to  the  old  merely  be- 
cause it  is  old. 

It  would  seem  that  our  generation  and  the  future 
generations  are  bound  to  live  in  a  world  of  crises. 
This  demands  that  we  carefully  review  our  way 
of  life,  our  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  maintain  their  validity  in  this  changing 
world. 


Current  history  has  produced  one  disaster  after 
another.  We  are  shocked  at  the  freedoms  which 
were  lost  in  Nazi  Germany  and  are  still  lost  in 
Communist  Russia/-  These  dreadful  tragedies  and 
nightmares  should  make  us  much  more  apprecia- 
tive of  the  values  which  we  still  possess.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  it  does,  and  if  it  does,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Are  we  doing  any- 
thing to  help  preserve  these  values?" 

We  condemn  corruption  and  low  moral  stand- 
ards in  our  public  and  national  life.  Yet  there 
seem  to  be  too  few  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  real  spiritual  values  and  who  earnestly  strive 
to  continue  the  ancient  truths  from  which  our  code 
of  morals  spring  by  supporting  the  organized 
churches  and  other  spiritual  agencies.  We  must 
never  lose  our  faith  in  God.  Spiritual  things  are 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  material. 
Happiness  comes  from  what  we  have  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.  We  are  great  defenders  of  freedom  of 
speech,  but  not  all  of  us  can  take  criticism  from 
those  who  disagree.  We  must  never  overlook  the 
homely  virtues  of  thrift  and  hard  work,  which  are 
as  necessary  for  success  as  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
great  countries,  wonderful  countries.  But  those 
are  mere  words  unless  we  know  why  they  are 
great,  and  unless  we,  as  individual  citizens,  strive 
to  continue  and  improve  those  aspects  of  our  coun- 
try which  have  led  to  their  greatness. 


Civil  Aviation  Talks 
Held  With  Canada 

Press  release  664  dated  December  16 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  met  on  December  14 
and  15  in  Washington  to  hold  informal  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of 
civil  aviation.  Oswald  Ryan,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  J.  R.  Baldwin, 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Air  Transport  Board, 
were  the  principal  spokesmen  for  their  respective 
governments. 

The  main  subjects  discussed  were : 

1.  A  proposed  operation  by  Trans-Canada  Air 

Lines  of  an  air  service  linking  eastern  Can- 
ada with  Mexico  City  via  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  a  technical,  nontraffic  stop  would  be 
made; 

2.  Pan  American  World  Airways  service  between 

Seattle,  Whitehorse,  and  Fairbanks,  as  well 
as  the  Colonial  Airlines  operation,  Wash- 
ington-Ottawa-Montreal-New .  York ;   and 

3.  The  desirability  of  a  consultation,  within  the 

next  few  months,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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sidering  amendment  of  the  Route  Annex 
of  the  US-Canada  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  issue  to  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  a  six 
months'  renewable  permit  for  Montreal-Mexico 
City  flights  making  nontraffic  stops  at  Tampa.  In 
the  special  circumstances,  the  Cab  also  agreed 
that  Tca  might,  for  reasons  of  economy,  utilize 
the  same  aircraft  and  schedules  for  the  Montreal- 
Tampa  portion  of  such  flights  as  are  used  for  the 
Montreal-Tampa  services  operated  by  that  car- 
rier under  the  Air  Transport  Agreement. 

The  Canadian  representatives  had  indicated 
their  desire  that  Trans-Canada  be  permitted  to 
combine  its  Montreal-Tampa  operations  under  the 
Air  Transport  Agreement  and  Montreal-Mexico 
City  operations,  with  a  technical  stop  at  Tampa, 
under  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  for  a  temporary  period  until  aircraft 
and  facilities  for  nonstop  operations  between 
Canada  and  Mexico  become  available.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  made  known 
their  desire  to  cooperate  with  Canada  in  helping 
Tca  resolve  its  operational  problem,  stating  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  such  cooperation  did  not 
imply  a  departure  from  the  established  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  international 
aviation. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  was  carried  into  the 
discussion  regarding  the  operations  of  U.S.  car- 
riers which  have  been  under  review  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  Colonial  Airlines 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  their  respective 
combined  services  through  Canadian  points  and 
that  the  Air  Transport  Board  would  vacate  the 
outstanding  show-cause  orders. 

With  reference  to  the  present  network  of  air 
routes  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it 
was  understood  that  the  Canadian  Government 
will,  within  the  next  few  months,  bring  forward 
proposals  looking  toward  a  review  of  the  route 
schedules  of  the  bilateral  air  agreement. 


Canada  To  Limit  Shipments 
of  Oats  to  U.  S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  14 

The  President  on  December  14  released  a  letter 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Walter  B.  Smith 
to  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  with  respect  to  the 
shipment  of  Canadian  oats  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Canadian  reply.1 

In  the  Canadian  reply,  the  Canadian  Acting 

'For  earlier  correspondence  on  this  subject,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  244. 

January  4,   1954 


Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Paul 
Martin,  stated  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  Can- 
ada would  limit  its  shipments  of  oats  to  this  coun- 
try to  23  million  bushels  during  the  period  Decem- 
ber 10, 1953,  to  October  1,  1954. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  had 
recommended  to  the  President  that  imports  of 
oats  should  be  limited,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dure authorized  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  to  23  million  bushels  in 
the  12-month  period  beginning  October  1,  1953.2 
The  President  has  now  found  that  no  action  by 
the  United  States  limiting  imports  of  oats  need 
be  taken  to  protect  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
gram, authorized  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  against  the  threat  of  imports. 

The  President,  in  expressing  his  satisfaction 
with  the  Canadian  reply,  indicated  that  he  con- 
curs with  Canada's  understanding  that,  should 
substantial  quantities  of  oats  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  other  sources  during  the  speci- 
fied period,  the  situation  would  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  texts  of  the  letters  follow. 

Acting  Secretary  Smith  to  the  Canadian  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  December  7 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

During  the  past  several  months,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  faced  with 
problems  of  increasing  seriousness  in  connection 
with  the  accumulation  of  surplus  agricultural 
products.  These  mounting  surpluses,  and  the 
financial  burden  they  entail,  may  well  threaten  to 
disturb  orderly  marketing  arrangements  which  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  maintain. 

The  special  circumstances  affecting  the  problem 
of  oats  make  it  a  matter  of  particular  urgency  re- 
quiring exceptional  treatment.  We  believe  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  assure  that  imports  of 
oats  will  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  marketing  of  oats  in  the  United  States,  a 
critical  situation  will  develop  which  could  be 
damaging  to  the  farming  industry  of  our  two 
countries.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  shipments  of 
oats  from  Canadian  ports  of  shipment  to  the 
United  States  should  not  exceed  23  million  bushels 
during  the  period  from  midnight  December  10, 
1953  to  midnight  September  30,  1954.  As  you 
know,  Canada  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  United 
States  imports  of  oats  and  only  small  quantities 
come  from  other  countries. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  larger  prob- 
lems associated  with  accumulations  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  and  related  questions  of 
agricultural  policy  are  currently  under  review 
with  the  aim  of  arriving  at  longer-term  solutions 
of  a  constructive  character. 


2  Copies  of  the  report  on  oats  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
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Having  in  mind  the  desirability  of  maintaining, 
as  in  the  past,  the  closest  collaboration  between 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  matters  of  common  concern,  President  Eisen- 
hower has  asked  me  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  this  matter.  The 
President  is  most  anxious  that  a  solution  be  found 
which  will  cause  the  least  possible  damage  to  trade 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 

The  Canadian  Reply,  December  10 

My  dear  Mr.  Acting  Secretary: 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  your  letter  of  December  7,  1953, 
regarding  the  urgent  situation  which  is  giving 
concern  to  your  Government  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  oats.  The  Canadian  Government 
attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  extension 
of  mutually  profitable  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  to  avoidance  of  restrictions  which  would 
interfere  with  such  trade.  However,  in  a  desire 
to  meet  President  Eisenhower's  request  for  co- 
operation towards  the  solution  of  this  exceptional 
and  urgent  problem,  the  Canadian  Government 
has  decided,  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  without 
obligation,  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to  limit 
shipments  of  Canadian  oats  to  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  and  for  the  period  suggested  in  your 
letter.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  Govern- 
ment is  now  reviewing  its  agricultural  policies 
with  a  view  to  finding  longer-term  solutions  of  a 
constructive  nature. 

The  Canadian  Government  takes  note  of  the 
information  contained  in  your  letter,  that  Canada 
supplies  almost  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
imports  of  oats  and  only  small  quantities  come 
from  other  countries.  The  Canadian  Government 
wishes  to  make  clear  that  it  will  reconsider  the 
decision  set  forth  in  this  letter  in  the  event  that 
substantial  quantities  of  oats  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  other  countries  during  the 
period  in  question.  The  Canadian  Government 
assumes  that  in  this  event  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  itself  also  wish  to  review  the 
situation. 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  directed  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  its  investigation  as  provided 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
Presidenfs  letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Commission: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  rye,  includ- 
ing rye  flour  and  meal,  is  practically  certain  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  the 
price  support  program  for  rye  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sections 
301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  rye. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  supporting 
prices  of  rye  and  at  the  same  time  unusually  large 
imports  of  rye  are  occurring.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  this  matter  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
Number  7233,  dated  November  23,  1935,  promul- 
gating regulations  governing  investigations  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended.  The  investigation  and  report  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion should  be  completed  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable, to  permit  a  decision  as  to  whether  action  is 
necessary  under  section  22  to  be  made  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Commission  shall  determine  whether  rye, 
including  rye  flour  and  meal,  is  being  or  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  imported  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with 
the  rye  price  support  program,  or  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  domestic  rye. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Tax  Conventions  With  Australia 
Enter  Into  Force 


President  Requests  Study 
of  Rye  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  10 

The  President  on  December  10  directed  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  im- 
mediate investigation  of  the  effects  of  rye  imports, 
including  rye  flour  and  meal,  on  the  domestic  price 
support  program  for  rye  and  on  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic rye.    The  President,  having  been  advised  by 


Press  release  670  dated  December  22 

On  December  22, 1953,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  income-tax  and  gift-tax  conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia  which  were 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  on  December  14, 1953. 

Those  two  conventions  for  the  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion, 
one  relating  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other  re- 
lating to  taxes  on  gifts,  and  also  a  convention 
relating  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons 
were  signed  on  May  14,  1953,  approved  by  the 
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United  States  Senate  on  Jnly  9,  1953,  and  ratified 
by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
on  July  23. 

The  provisions  of  the  conventions  follow,  in 
general,  the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  The  income-tax  conventions  are  de- 
signed to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment  to 
international  trade  and  economic  development  by 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  taxa- 
tion on  the  same  income. 

The  gift-tax  convention  with  Australia  is  the 
first  convention  of  its  kind  which  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  any  country.  It  follows 
closely  in  regard  to  gifts  the  pattern  of  the  estate- 
tax  conventions.  The  estate-tax  conventions  are 
designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  in  one  country  of  estates 
in  which  nationals  of  the  other  country  have 
interests. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  con- 
ventions apply  only  with  respect  to  United  States 
(that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not  apply  to  the 
imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  income-tax  convention  with  Australia  is  ef- 
fective as  of  January  1,  1953,  so  far  as  United 
States  tax  is  concerned,  and  "for  the  year  of  in- 
come" commencing  on  July  1,  1953,  so  far  as 
Australian  tax  is  concerned. 

The  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  with 
respect  to  the  estate-tax  convention  has  been  de- 
layed, but  it  is  expected  that  the  exchange  will 
take  place  at  an  early  date,  on  which  date  it  will 
enter  into  force,  effective  "only  as  to  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  on  or  after"  that  date. 

The  gift-tax  convention  with  Australia  is  effec- 
tive "only  as  to  gifts  made  on  or  after"  December 
14,  1953,  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification. 


U.S.  To  Reconsider 

Ocean  Station  Participation 

Press  release  669  dated  December  22 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(Icao)  transmitted  on  December  22  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  requested  transmission  of  the  letter 
following  approval  by  the  interdepartmental  Air 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Following  the  Third  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Con- 
ference, my  Government  undertook  a  review  of  the  pro- 
gram in  all  its  aspects,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  benefits  derived  therefrom  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  our  conclusion  that,  although  the 
program  provided  real  benefit,  its  continued  operation  was 


not  required  from  the  point  of  view  of  United  States  civil 
aviation.  Our  decision  not  to  extend  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  existing  agreement  was  made  known  to 
the  Council  and  to  interested  governments  in  October.1 

Since  that  time,  and  in  preparing  for  the  forthcoming 
conference,  my  Government  has  kept  this  matter  under 
continuous  review.  In  that  connection  the  United  States 
has  noted  with  interest  the  views  of  other  governments 
submitted  to  Icao  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  been 
impressed  by  certain  trends  of  thought  which  appear  in 
these  comments. 

1.  That  an  ocean  stations  network  should  continue  to 
exist ; 

2.  That  such  a  network  might  be  somewhat  reduced  in 
scope  and  still  remain  useful ; 

3.  That  substantial  benefits  accrue  to  interests  other  than 
trans-Atlantic  civil  aviation,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  probable  that  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  ocean  station  program  would  be  most 
effective  on  a  basis  of  international  cooperation. 

Accordingly,  my  Government  has  decided  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Fourth  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  qualified  to  discuss  all  of  the  technical 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  program.  An  exchange  of 
views  at  the  Conference  will  permit  a  determination  as  to 
whether,  as  seems  likely,  a  continuation  of  an  interna- 
tional ocean  station  program  on  a  modified  basis  is  the 
best  means  of  satisfying  all  of  the  interests  involved.  If 
such  a  determination  is  reached  the  United  States  would 
expect  to  cooperate  in  a  modified  program,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  necessary  appropriations  which  it  would 
seek  to  meet  its  appropriate  share  of  the  costs. 


Delegation  of  Authority  for 
Immigration  Laws  2 

Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security,  Consular 
Affairs  and  Personnel 

delegation  of  authority  with  respect  to  administra- 
tion AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL- 
ity laws  relating  to  powers,  duties  and  functions  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers 

November  27,  1953. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill;  5  U.  S.  C.  151c), 
it  is  hereby  provided  as  follows  : 

(1)  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  section 
104  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
174;  8  U.  S.  C.  1104)  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security,  Consular  Affairs  and  Personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  all  other  immigration  and  nationality  laws  relating 
to  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  including  the  au- 
thority to  establish  such  regulations  ;  prescribe  such  forms 
of  reports,  entries  and  other  papers,  issue  such  instru- 
ments ;  and  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  all  other  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  relating  to  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  authority  dele- 
gated  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  order:  (a)  The  powers, 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  629. 
2 18  Fed.  Reg.  7898. 
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duties  and  functions  conferred  upon  consular  officers  relat- 
ing to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  visas;  (b)  the  powers, 
duties  and  functions  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  delegation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  (c)  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  conferred  jointly 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  The  authority  delegated  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  order  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  the  authority  to 
redelegate  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  so  delegated. 

(4)  This  order  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  date  hereof. 


Dated  :  November  27,  1953. 

[SKAT,] 


John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Appointments  to 

War  Claims  Commission 

The  President  on  December  10  made  the  follow- 
ing recess  appointments  to  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  be  effective  December  11 : 

Mrs.  Pearl  Carter  Pace 
Whitney  Gillilland 
Raymond  T.  Armbruster 


International  Bank  Loans 
Made  in  Brazil 


steps  were  taken  to  improve  administration  and 
operating  conditions  on  the  suburban  lines. 
These  steps  have  since  been  taken. 

The  project  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  consists  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Paranapanema 
River  at  Salto  Grande,  the  installation  of  four 
15,000  kilowatt  generating  units,  the  erection  of  a 
transmission  system,  and  the  expansion  of  the  dis- 
tribution systems  of  five  private  utility  companies 
which  will  purchase  power  generated  at  the  new 
plant.  The  bank's  loan  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  import  of  turbines,  generators,  transformers, 
transmission  lines,  and  other  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  Salto  Grande  project  is  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the  power  potential  of  the  Para- 
napanema River,  which  is  situated  in  an  area 
devoted  primarily  to  the  raising  of  coffee.  New 
wealth  from  coffee  has  brought  aoout  immigration 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  and  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  urban  centers.  The  privately  owned 
utilities  serving  these  communities  are  at  present 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  power 
but  will  be  able  to  do  so  when  they  can  obtain 
power  wholesale  from  Salto  Grande  and  distribute 
it  over  their  extended  systems. 


The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  December  18  made  two  loans  in 
Brazil  totaling  $22.5  million. 

The  first  is  a  loan  of  $12.5  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil.  It  will  be  used  primarily  to 
meet  part  of  the  cost  of  importing  passenger  train 
units  urgently  required  to  maintain  the  suburban 
service  of  the  Central  do  Brasil  Railroad  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  second  is  a  loan  of  $10  million  to  the  Usinas 
Eletricas  do  Paranapanema  S.  A.  (Usinas),  a 
corporation  owned  almost  entirely  by  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.  This  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  It  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
imported  equipment  for  the  construction  of  a  hy- 
droelectric plant  at  Salto  Grande  on  the  Parana- 
panema River  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  asso- 
ciated transmission  and  distribution  facilities  in 
the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana.  The  power 
will  serve  rapidly  growing  agricultural  and  urban 
centers  and  will  help  electrify  the  Sorocabana 
Railroad,  one  of  the  state's  important  railways. 

The  railway  loan  of  $12.5  million  is  the  second 
the  bank  has  made  for  an  emergency  program 
to  rehabilitate  and  improve  the  services  of  the 
Central  do  Brasil  Railroad.  This  railroad  con- 
nects Brazil's  major  industrial  centers.  A  loan 
of  $12.5  million  was  made  in  June  1952  to  cover 
the  Central's  immediate  needs  for  freight  cars  and 
other  equipment  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  railroad.  At  that  time  the  bank  indicated 
that  it  would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  additional 
loan  for  the  suburban  service  as  soon  as  effective 


Jordan  Legation  Raised 
to  Embassy  Rank 

The  Legation  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassy  on  De- 
cember 14.  On  that  date  the  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  of  Jordan,  Abdul  Munim  Rif  ai,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President.  For  the 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  661  of  December  14. 


President  of  Turkey  To  Visit  U.S. 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 16  (press  release  663)  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  arrival  of  Celal  Bayar, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  and  Madame 
Bayar,  who  will  visit  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Eisenhower. 

His  Excellency  will  arrive  at  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  Terminal,  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  on  January  27.  He  and  his  party 
will  remain  in  Washington  until  January  30, 
when  they  will  leave  by  train  for  Princeton,  N.  J. 

His  Excellency's  tour  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  by  train.  He  will  visit,  in  addition  to 
Washington  and  Princeton,  the  following  cities: 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Las  Vegas,  Dallas,  and 
Raleigh. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


Adjourned  during  December  1953 

(Jn  General  Assembly:  Eighth  Session 

[cao  Council:  20th  Session 

[Jn  Intergovernmental  Tin  Conference 

[cao  Second  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 
ing. 

Fao  7th  Session  of  the  Conference 

SVmo  1st  Session  of  the  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publica- 
tions. 

Customs  Cooperation  Council :  Third  Session 

[lo  Coal  Mines  Committee:  Fifth  Session 

[nternational  Tin  Study  Group:  Management  Committee 

[Jn  Ecosoc  Resumed  16th  Session  of  the  Council 

Bermuda  Talks 

Fao  Council:  19th  Session 

!^ato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

Elice  Consultative  Committee:  7th  Meeting 

rripartite  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Working  Group 

international  Sugar  Council 


New  York Sept.  16-Dec.  9 

(Recessed) 

Montreal Oct.  27-Dec.  17 

Geneva Nov.  16-Dec.  19 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  .    .    .  Nov.  17-Dec.  15 

Rome Nov.  23-Dec.  11 

Paris Nov.  24-Dec.  14 

Brussels Nov.  30-Dec.  2 

Dusseldorf Nov.  30-Dec.  12 

Geneva Nov.  30  (1  day) 

New  York Nov.  30-Dec.  7 

Bermuda Dec.  4-8 

Rome Dec.  12  (1  day) 

Paris Dec.  14-16 

Singapore Dec.  14-16 

Paris Dec.  16-21 

London Dec.  16-19 


n  Session  as  of  December  31,  1953 

nternational  Legal  Conference  of  Asian  Countries 


New  Delhi 


Dec.  28- 


icheduled  January  1-March  31, 1954 

Vteeting  of  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers 

Jn  Subcommission  for  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities. 

^ho  Executive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance: 13th  Meeting. 

Jn  Petitions  Committee 

World  Coffee  Congress  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition  . 

iV mo  Regional  Association  for  Southwest  Pacific:  1st  Session    .    .    . 

nternational  Exhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing 

''ao  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:   Fifth  Session 

Jn  Trusteeship  Council:  13th  Session 

i'irst  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. 

Jn  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

cao  Council:  21st  Session 

Jn  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  10th  Session  . 

cao  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  Conference    .... 

lo  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session 

Jn  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  10th  Session 

Jn  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations 

lo  Governing  Body:  124th  Session 

Jn  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:   3d  Session 

Jn  Ecafe  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  6th  Session 

renth  Inter-American  Conference 

nternational  Exposition  in  Bogota 

Jn  Technical  Assistance  Committee 


Berlin Jan.  25 

New  York Jan.  4— 

Geneva Jan.  12- 

New  York Jan.  12- 

Curitiba Jan.  14— 

Melbourne Jan.  19- 

New  Delhi Jan.  20- 

Bangkok  Jan.  22- 

New  York Jan.  26- 

Washington Feb.  1- 

Santiago Feb.  1- 

Montreal Feb.  2- 

Nuwara  Eliya Feb.  8- 

Paris Feb.  9- 

Geneva Feb.  15- 

New  York Feb.  22- 

New  York Feb.  22- 

Geneva      Feb.  27- 

Nuwara  Eliya Feb- 

Nuwara  Eliya Feb.- 

Caracas Mar.  1- 

Bogota Mar.  1- 

Geneva Mar.  8- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
>epartment  of  State,  Dec.  22,  1953.  Asterisks  indicate 
entative  dates.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
JN — United  Nations ;  Icao — International  Civil  Aviation 
)rganization;  Fao — Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
Vmo — World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ilo — Interna- 


tional Labor  Organization ;  Ecosoc — Economic  and  Social 
Council ;  Nato — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ; 
Who — World  Health  Organization ;  Ecafe — Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East ;  Unesco — United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization ; 
Unicef — United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 

Scheduled  January  1-March  31,  1954—  Continued 

Un  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  Eighth  Session 

Icao  Communications  Division:  Fifth  Session !    !    ! 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Ninth  Session 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  37th  Session 

Western  Hemisphere  Television  Demonstrations  International   '.    . 

Unicef:  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa- 
tion IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

Ilo  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Committee:  3d  Session  . 

TTn  Economic  and  Social  Council:  17th  Session 

Sixth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Meeting  of  Provisional 
Committee. 

Un  Ecafe  Third  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 


New  York    .    ."* Mar.  8- 

Montreal Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar!  9- 

Paris Mar.  10- 

New  York  &  Washington  .    .  Mar.  15*- 

New  York Mar.  15- 

Trinidad Mar.  24- 

Geneva Mar.  29- 

New  York Mar.  29- 

Caracas Mar.- 

Southeast  Asia Mar.- 


International  Efforts  To  Solve  Refugee  Problem 


SIXTH  SESSION   OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  sixth  session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  was  held  at  Venice, 
Italy,  from  October  12  through  October  21,  1953. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Finance  met  from  October 
8  through  October  17,  1953.  Twenty-four  mem- 
ber governments  were  represented  at  the  session. 
Colombia  and  Uruguay  had  joined  the  Committee 
since  the  previous  session.  Panama,  Spain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  and  the  Holy  See  were  represented 
by  observers.  The  United  Nations,  the  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  were  also  repre- 
sented by  observers. 

_  The  Migration  Committee  was  established  pro- 
visionally for  1  year  at  Brussels  in  December  1951 
and  continued  in  operation  during  1953  by  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  at  its  fourth  session  in  Octo- 
ber 1952.1  The  Committee  had  previously  met  at 
Brussels,  Washington,  and  Geneva.     The  main 

1  For  articles  on  the  Committee's  previous  sessions,  see 
Ilri.i.KTi.Ns  of  Feb.  4, 1952,  p.  169;  Apr.  21, 1952,  p.  G38;  July 
21,  1952,  p.  107 ;  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  64 ;  and  June  22,  1953, 
p.  879. 


function  of  the  Committee  is  to  facilitate  the 
movement  out  of  Europe  of  over  100,000  migrants 
and  refugees  annually  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  moved.  The  24  member  governments  partici- 
pating in  the  sixth  session  were : 


Argentina 

Greece 

Australia 

Israel 

Austria 

Italy 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Netherlands 

Canada 

Norway 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Colombia 

Sweden 

Costa  Rica 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

United  States  of  America 

France 

Uruguay 

Germany 

Venezuela 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  at 
the  sixth  session:  Chairman,  Fernando  Nilo  de 
Alyarenga  (Brazil)  ;  First  Vice-Chairman,  Baron 
Eric  O.  van  Boetzelaer  (Netherlands) ;  Second 
Vice-Chairman,  Oscar  Schurch  (Switzerland) ; 
and  Rapporteur,  Akiba  Lewinsky  (Israel). 

Baron  van  Boetzelaer  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  which  met  for  3 
days  preceding  and  during  the  sixth  session.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Finance  was  composed  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States.  Prior  to- the  session 
the  Subcommittee  considered  the  Status  Report  of 
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the  Director  on  the  Budget  and  Plan  of  Expendi- 
ture for  1953  and  the  proposed  budget  and  plan 
of  expenditure  for  1954. 

The  Subcommittee  found  that  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  September  30, 1953,  the  Committee  had 
moved  61,025  persons  out  of  Europe  bringing  the 
total  moved  since  February  1,  1952,  to  138,628. 
The  sources  and  destinations  of  the  61,025  were 
as  follows : 

Countries  of  emigration: 

Austria 4,  291 

Germany 31, 255 

Greece 2, 630 

Italy 10,  502 

Netherlands 2, 094 

Shanghai/Hong  Kong 2,  329 

Trieste 399 

Others 7,525 

Countries  of  immigration: 

Argentina 2, 537 

Australia 9,178 

Brazil 9,046 

Canada 30,  781 

Chile 545 

Israel 1, 319 

United  States 4,  219 

Venezuela 2,219 

Others 1,181 

Contributions  to  administrative  expenditure 
and  miscellaneous  income  up  to  October  13,  1953, 
totaled  $2,218,505.  The  total  of  operational  in- 
come up  to  October  13,  1953,  was  $22,083,154. 
The  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Luxembourg  had 
made  contributions  of  free  funds  to  the  opera- 
tional fund,  and  other  contributions  were  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  year  from  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Director,  the 
administrative  expenditure  for  1953  was  revised 
from  the  original  estimate  of  $2,147,000  to  $2,136,- 
188.  The  operational  expenditure  was  adjusted 
from  $34,608,475  to  $25,408,814  to  cover  a  total  an- 
ticipated movement  during  1953  of  82,411  persons. 
In  the  consideration  of  these  adjusted  estimates  the 
Subcommittee  learned  that  the  average  operational 
cost  for  movement  of  persons  out  of  Europe  to  all 
destinations  is  $282  per  head  and  out  of  Shanghai, 
$521.  The  average  cost  of  movement  from  Shang- 
hai has  risen  because  most  of  the  movements  have 
recently  been  to  Latin  American  countries.  The 
administrative  cost  per  person  was  estimated  in 
the  original  budget  for  1953  at  $17  and  in  the 
revised  budget  at  $24.  The  Director  explained 
that  administrative  costs  could  not  be  adjusted  up 
and  down  to  the  volume  of  movement  and  that 
the  staff  had  gradually  been  increased  within 
budgeted  limits  in  order  to  secure  larger  move- 
ments in  1954  and  1955.  The  anticipated  carry- 
over of  funds  from  1953  to  1954  was  estimated  to 
be  $376,613  under  the  administrative  budget  and 
$4,063,847  under  the  operational  budget. 

As  at  the  previous  session  the  Subcommittee 
found  that  the  contributions  to  the  administrative 
expenditure    had    been    reasonably    satisfactory. 
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However,  contributions  to  the  free  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  nonreimbursable  movements  had  fallen 
short  of  anticipation,  and  these  and  reimburse- 
ments for  movements  had  been  delayed  to  the  point 
where  the  cash  position  of  the  Committee  was 
endangered. 

In  considering  the  proposed  budget  and  plan  of 
expenditure  for  1954,  the  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  proposed  quota  of  movement  of  132,200 
was  overoptimistic.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative urged  strongly  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
estimate  movements  more  realistically,  since  the 
high  estimates  of  1952  and  1953  had  proven  con- 
fusing to  governments  in  making  decisions  as  to 
their  respective  contributions  and  also  tended  to 
lessen  public  confidence  in  the  Committee.  As  a 
result  the  Director  reduced  the  estimate  of  move- 
ment for  1954  to  117,600  and  presented  revised 
estimates  for  administrative  and  operational 
expenditure. 

The  Subcommittee  gave  close  attention  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  expenditure  for  1954,  examining 
each  chapter  of  expense  in  detail.  The  Director's 
contention  that  a  total  of  administrative  expendi- 
ture originally  proposed  for  the  movement  of 
132,200  would  be  required  for  the  smaller  move- 
ment of  117,600  proved  unconvincing  to  the  Com- 
mittee. A  final  total  of  $2,401,862  for  admin- 
istrative expenditure  for  1954  was  accepted. 
Adjustments  in  the  plan  of  operational  expendi- 
ture resulted  largely  from  the  revised  lower  quota 
of  movements  adopted.  A  total  of  $34,014,812  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Subcommittee,  bringing  the 
total  budget  for  administrative  and  operational 
expenditure  to  $36,416,674. 

The  scale  of  contributions  to  the  administrative 
expenditure  was  revised  to  give  effect  to  the  mem- 
berships of  Colombia  and  Uruguay  in  the  Com- 
mittee. This  resulted  in  slightly  lower  percent- 
ages for  all  member  governments.  The  United 
States  percentage  was  set  down  at  31.32.  Certain 
governments  questioned  the  reduction  in  the 
United  States  percentage  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  had  accepted  33%  percent  at 
Brussels  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  United  States 
representative  pointed  out  that  no  such  commit- 
ment had  been  made,  nor  could  have  been  made 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  com- 
mitment at  Brussels  was  for  1  year  only.  The 
matter  was  not  pressed  and  the  lower  percentage 
for  the  United  States  was  accepted. 

Need  for  Contributions  to  Operational  Fund 

In  considering  the  potential  resources  for  meet- 
ing the  operational  expenditure  for  1954,  the  Sub- 
committee found  that  $4,652,299  in  income  would 
have  to  be  raised  in  1954  above  the  anticipated 
contributions  of  member  governments.  This  fact 
challenged  the  Subcommittee  and  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  representative  to 
stress  again  the  need  for  more  and  larger  contri- 
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butions  to  the  operational  fund.  The  United 
States  representative  stressed  throughout  the  dis- 
cussions that  both  the  volume  of  movements  and 
the  contributions  to  the  operational  expenditure 
by  other  governments  had  been  disappointing  to 
the  United  States  Government.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
to  raise  the  additional  $4,652,299  in  the  early  part 
of  1954  could  easily  result  in  the  termination  of 
the  Committee's  activities,  because  the  Committee 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  building  up  a  working 
capital  fund  which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  sound 
cash  position  at  all  times. 

There  was  some  evidence  in  the  responses  of 
other  governments  that  the  need  for  larger  con- 
tributions to  the  operational  fund  was  understood 
and  would  be  considered  by  the  governments  in 
determining  their  contributions  for  1954.  Aus- 
tralia pledged  $134,400  at  the  session  in  addition 
to  the  payments  in  reimbursement  of  transport 
to  Australia.  The  United  States  representative 
advised  the  Committee  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $7,500,000  to  cover  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Committee  for 
1954.  The  discussions  on  the  budget  and  plan  of 
expenditure  for  1954  which  took  place  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  were  re- 
peated later  in  the  full  Committee. 

The  procedures  and  operations  of  the  revolving 
fund  administered  by  the  voluntary  agencies  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Migration  Committee 
were  reviewed  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  expenditure.  Repayments  by  migrants 
for  the  cost  of  transport  originally  advanced  from 
the  revolving  fund  were  reported  to  average  28.5 
percent  of  the  money  expended  by  the  agencies  in 
1952.  One  agency  recorded  repayments  as  high 
as  55  percent.  The  United  States  representative 
expressed  concern  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ac- 
counting procedures  with  respect  to  advances  made 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  by  the  Migration  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Director  was  instructed  to  secure 
appropriate  audits  from  the  voluntary  agencies, 
not  only  of  the  funds  involved  but  of  the  number 
of  migrants  moved  with  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee's funds. 


Australian  Immigrant  Quota  Raised 

The  Migration  Committee  in  considering  the 
plan  of  operations  for  1954  learned  that  Australia 
had  raised  her  overall  quota  of  immigrants 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953-1954  and  expected  that  as 
many  as  20,000  would  move  to  Australia  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  during  1954.  At  the 
insistence  of  the  Canadian  representative,  the  esti- 
mate for  Canada  was  set  down  at  15,000  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  more  commercial 
shipping  on  North  Atlantic  routes  during  1954. 
Canada  expects  to  admit  the  same  total  of  immi- 
grants in  1954  as  in  1953.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  30,000  refugees  who  would  receive  visas  un- 


der the  Refugee  Relief  Act  would  move  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Committee's  auspices.5 
An  estimate  of  25,000  migrants  to  the  Argentine 
was  based  on  the  number  of  relatives  in  Italy  who 
have  already  been  called  forward  by  Italian  im- 
migrants resident  in  the  Argentine.  Estimates  of 
movement  to  Brazil  in  1954  were  set  down  at  15,- 
000;  Chile,  3,000;  Venezuela,  5,200;  and  all  other 
countries,  4,400. 

The  Director  reported  that  the  services  provided 
by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  volume  of  movement  would  be  continued  in 
1954.  A  number  of  special  projects  such  as  train- 
ing in  Brazilian  methods  for  Italian  building 
laborers  granted  visas  for  Brazil,  language  in- 
struction for  Greek  migrants  booked  for  Australia, 
and  a  study  to  improve  preselection  procedures  in 
Italy  were  already  in  progress  and  had  demon- 
strated their  value.  The  Committee  will  also 
assist  the  Italian  Government  in  1954  to  improve 
its  preembarkation  procedures  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  relatives  departing  to  join  immi- 
grants already  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Venezuela.  Assistance  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment in  developing  placement  procedures  will  also 
be  continued.  The  Ilo,  Unesco,  and  Who  are 
collaborating  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  these 
special  services. 

Final  Draft  of  Constitution  Approved 

After  preliminary  discussion  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  Draft  Constitution  during 
which  the  observations  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
were  presented,  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu-' 
tion  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Argentine, 
Denmark,  France,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  was  appointed.  Judge  Chaun- 
cey  W.  Reed,  alternate  United  States  representa- 
tive,  served  as  chairman.  The  main  concern  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
was  that  there  be  the  maximum  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  specialized  agencies 
and  that  overlapping  of  services  be  avoided.  This 
was  reflected  in  requests  that  provision  be  made  in 
the  Constitution  that  the  specialized  agencies  be 
invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  observers. 

The  Subcommittee  and  later  the  full  Committee 
felt  that  this  arrangement  would  not  be  necessary 
to  achieve  these  objectives  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Executive  Committee  under  the  Constitution 
will  not  be  a  policymaking  body ;  its  chief  function 
will  be  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  Council,  which 
alone  has  the  power  to  make  policy  decisions.  The 
Draft  Constitution  before  the  Committee  already 
provided  for  the  participation  of  the  specialized 
agencies  in  the  sessions  of  the  Council  as  observers. 


*  For  a  Department  announcement  concerning  the  issu- 
ance of  visas  under  this  act,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  859. 
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Upon  approval  of  the  final  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  that  member  governments  accept 
the  Constitution  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
Constitution  when  finally  in  force  will  give  the 
Committee  more  formal  status  and  establish  it 
as  a  temporary  Committee  with  an  anticipated 
life-span  of  3  to  5  years  as  distinguished  from  a 
provisional  Committee  whose  continuous  existence 
is  dependent  upon  an  annual  decision  of  the 
member  governments. 

Situation  in  Hong  Kong 

The  Director  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  the  special  situation  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  is  the  exit  point  for  refugees  from  Shanghai. 
They  arrive  in  Hong  Kong  on  special  courtesy 
visas  issued  to  them  by  various  Western  European 
countries  and  remain  until  the  Committee  can 
move  them  overseas  for  permanent  resettlement. 
About  15,000  are  now  in  Hong  Kong;  they  leave 
the  city  for  overseas  at  the  rate  of  about  400  a 
month. 

The  Director  explained  that  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  Trust  Fund  previously 
available  for  the  movement  of  these  refugees  would 
be  exhausted  by  December  31,  1953.  He  conse- 
quently made  a  special  appeal  to  the  government 
members  for  the  contribution  of  free  funds  to  the 
operational  fund  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$2  million  in  order  that  the  movement  out  of  Hong 
Kong  might  be  continued  in  1954.  Pending  the 
receipt  of  contributions  specifically  allocated  for 
this  purpose,  the  Director  requested  authority  to 
apply  $900,000  remaining  in  the  Committee's 
hands  as  the  unspent  balance  of  the  special  Iro 
payments  in  1952  for  the  movement  of  12,000 
refugees  turned  over  to  the  Committee  when  Iro 
ceased  operations.  The  movement  of  all  of  these 
refugees  had  been  accomplished.  The  Committee 
by  specific  resolution  appealed  to  the  government 
members  for  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  author- 
ized the  Director  to  apply  the  balance  of  $900,000 
originally  received  from  Iro  to  the  movement  of 
refugees  from  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  pending 
the  receipt  of  new  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  representative  of  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment at  Trieste,  present  as  an  observer,  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  on  the  continuing  necessity 
of  securing  the  early  resettlement  of  some  4,500 
Eastern  European  and  Yugoslav  refugees  remain- 
ing in  Trieste.  A  trust  fund  of  a  million  dollars 
for  this  purpose  was  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee during  1953.  The  Committee  by  resolu- 
tion appealed  to  the  member  governments  to  pro- 
vide resettlement  opportunities  for  the  refugees 
remaining  in  Trieste.  Reports  were  received  in- 
formally during  the  session  that  the  Committee's 
appeal  had  already  opened  up  new  possibilities  of 
emigration,  resulting  from  the  undertakings  of  a 
number  of  immigration  countries  to  send  recruit- 


ing missions  to  Trieste  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Director's  report  on  the  meeting  of  land 
settlement  experts  at  Florence  from  September 
28  to  October  2,  1953,  was  followed  by  statements 
of  a  general  nature  on  the  subject  by  a  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  representative  of  Paraguay  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  a  plan  for  land  settlement  which 
his  government  has  in  preparation.  At  the  end 
of  the  discussion  a  brief  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  Director  to  intensify  his  efforts  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  paragraph  3  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  36  adopted  at  the  fourth  session.  During 
the  discussion  the  United  States  representative 
restated  the  United  States  position  that  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Committee  is 
available  only  for  the  movement  of  migrants  and 
for  services  closely  related  to  movements  and  that 
the  United  States  cannot  support  participation 
by  the  Committee  in  the  financing  or  management 
of  land  settlement  projects. 

On  balance  the  government  representatives  at 
the  session  were  optimistic  that  the  reduced  quota 
of  movement,  117,600  for  1954,  could  be  achieved 
during  that  period.  It  was  expected  also  that  the 
services  undertaken  by  the  Committee  to  facilitate 
the  processing  and  placement  of  migrants  would 
produce  greater  results  in  1954.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  services,  which  include  special  voca- 
tional training,  language  training,  and  the  wider 
distribution  of  information  concerning  opportuni- 
ties and  conditions  of  living  in  the  receiving  coun- 
tries, the  Committee  is  preparing  the  groundwork 
for  larger  movements  in  1955.  The  Committee  has 
learned  from  experience  that  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  movements  to  receiving  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America,  great  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  selection,  trade  testing,  and  processing, 
and  in  the  reception,  placement,  and  distribution 
of  migrants  after  arrival  at  the  port.  In  many 
areas  of  potential  movement,  the  foregoing  serv- 
ices are  either  inadequate  or  nonexistent  and  must 
be  painstakingly  developed  if  movement  is  to  take 
place.  Some  governments  which  have  developed 
these  services  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  may 
be  induced  to  share  their  experience  with  other 
governments  through  the  exchange  of  trained 
personnel. 

Members  of  U.S.  Delegation 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  ses- 
sion by  W.  Hallam  Tuck,  Director,  Board  of 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation,  who  had  as 
alternates:  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  Francis  E.  Walter, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  Arthur 
V.  Watkins,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Refugees  and  Migration,  For- 
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eign  Operations  Administration.  The  advisers 
were :  George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees 
and  Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State; 
Walter  M.  Besterman,  Staff  Member,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Richard  R.  Brown,  Director,  Office 
of  Field  Coordination,  United  States  Escapee 
Program,  Frankfort ;  Col.  Dayton  H.  Frost,  Chief, 
Intergovernmental  Program  Division,  Office  of 
Refugees  and  Migration,  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration ;  William  C.  Affeld,  Jr.,  First  Secre- 
tary and  Chief  of  Consular  Division,  American 
Embassy,  Vienna ;  Guy  J.  Swope,  Special  Adviser 
on  Refugees,  Office  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  Bonn;  Harold  R. 
Thain,  Chief,  Escapee  Program  Unit,  Foreign 


Operations  Administration,  Trieste;  and  Charles 
W.  Thomas,  Chief,  Escapee  Program,  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  Rome. 

Ruth  Thompson,  Edgar  A.  Jonas  and  J.  Frank 
Wilson,  members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  were  also  present  at  the  session. 
Bessie  M.  Orcutt,  Chief  Clerk,  and  Charles  J. 
Zinn,  Law  Revision  Counsel,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary ;  Robert  Burton,  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; and  Frances  Christy  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  assisted  the 
congressional  members  of  the  delegation. 

The  seventh  session  will  be  held  in  April  1954 
at  the  call  of  the  Director  after  consultation  with 
member  governments. 


Reports  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


SEVENTIETH  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 

MAY  16-31,  1953  > 

U.N.  doc.  S/3096 

Dated  September  14,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  70  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  16-31 
May  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  commu- 
niques numbers  1616-1631  provide  detailed  accounts  of 
these  operations. 

At  the  16  May  plenary  session  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Delegation  again  pressed  unsuccessfully  for  Com- 
munist acceptance  of  the  Terms  of  Reference  proposed  by 
the  United  Nations  Command  on  13  May.2  In  the  face 
of  continued  Communist  opposition  the  United  Nations 
Command  proposed  a  recess  until  20  May  for  administra- 
tive reasons.  On  19  May  at  the  request  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command,  Liaison  Officers  met.  In  this  meeting  the 
United  Nations  Command  Liaison  Officer  requested  that 
the  current  recess  be  continued  until  25  May  1953.  Com- 
munist Liaison  Officers  replied  that  their  Delegation  con- 
sidered that  negotiations  should  not  be  delayed,  but  stated 


1  Transmitted  on  Sept.  11  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
circulation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  50th  report 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  958 :  the  51st 
and  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d  report, 
Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  155 ;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  224 ; 
the  55th  report,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  276  ;  the  56th  report,  Mar. 
2,  1953,  p.  348;  excerpts  from  the  57th,  58th,  and  59th 
reports,  May  11,  1953,  p.  690 ;  excerpts  from  the  61st,  64th, 
and  65th  reports,  July  13,  1953,  p.  50 ;  and  excerpts  from 
the  67th,  68th,  and  69th  reports,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  423. 
The  60th,  62d,  63d,  and  66th  reports  were  omitted  from 
the  Bulletin. 

'  For  the  text  of  the  proposal  of  May  13,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  25,  1953,  p.  755. 
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that  their  side  agreed  to  continue  in  recess  until  25  May 
1953. 

On  25  May  the  Main  Delegations  met  in  plenary  session 
and  the  United  Nations  Command  Delegation  announced 
that  it  had  a  new  proposal  to  submit.  The  United  Nations 
Command  then  requested  that,  in  order  to  permit  the 
most  careful  and  solemn  consideration  of  its  latest  pro- 
posal, it  desired  that  all  details  of  the  meeting  be  trans- 
acted in  Executive  Session.  After  a  fifteen  minute  recess 
the  communists  agreed  that  all  details  of  the  meetings 
would  be  kept  secret  until  one  side  or  the  other  announced 
their  desire  to  resume  regular  open  sessions. 

On  31  May  the  Communists  requested  a  meeting  of  Liai- 
son Officers  and  announced  that  their  Delegation  requested 
a  further  recess  until  4  June.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Liaison  Officer  immediately  agreed  to  the  extension 
of  recess  requested  by  the  Communists. 

In  January,  the  United  Nations  Command  issued  a  pub- 
lication entitled  "The  Communist  War  in  Prisoner  of  War 
Camps".3  This  document  exposed,  clearly  and  factually, 
the  efforts  being  made  by  subversive  Communist  agencies 
to  use  those  prisoners  of  war  in  United  Nations  Command 
custody  as  part  of  their  over-all  military  effort. 


United  Nations  Command  leaflets,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
loudspeaker  broadcasts  during  this  period  gave  particular 
attention  to  summarizing  the  United  Nations  Command 
position  in  the  armistice  negotiations.  Petitions  received 
from  prisoners  of  war,  fervently  expressing  their  opposi- 
tion to  forcible  repatriation,  were  made  public.  The  nu- 
merous constructive  steps  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  narrow  the  area  of  disagreement  on  an  armi- 
stice were  outlined  to  civilians  and  troops  in  enemy-held 
territory.  Details  of  the  25  May  United  Nations  Command 
proposal  were  not  disclosed  because  of  its  presentation  in 
executive  session,  but  radio  broadcasts  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  constructive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
to  match  that  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 


'  For  a  summary,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  273. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JUNE  1-15,  1953  * 

U.N.  doc.  S/3117 
Dated  October  20,  1953 

(Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  cumber  71  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
1-15  June  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiques  numbers  1632-1646  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

The  Armistice  Negotiations  continued  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  the  first  meeting  of  the  main  Delegations  was 
held  on  4  June  1953.  No  details  of  the  discussions  were 
made  public  until  8  June  1953,  at  which  time  the  Delega- 
tions released  to  the  press  the  "Terms  of  Reference  for  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission"  B  which  were 
ratified  at  1400  hours  on  8  June  by  the  Senior  Delegates 
of  both  sides.  For  the  remainder  of  the  period  negotia- 
tions were  continued  in  plenary  sessions  and  in  sub- 
delegation  and  staff  officer  meetings;  but  no  details  of 
the  agreement  reached  at  these  meetings  were  released  to 
the  press. 

.  •  •  • 

On  a  somewhat  reduced  scale  during  the  period,  strongly 
Communistic  prisoners  of  war  in  United  Nations  Command 
custody  continued  their  efforts  to  harass  and  embarrass 
the  United  Nations  Command.  Main  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  Koje-do  complex  where  on  several 
occasions  prisoners,  in  deliberate  violation  of  standing 
instructions,  refused  to  participate  in  headcounts,  showed 
their  defiance  by  shouts  and  mass  chanting,  and  were 
abusive  to  their  guards. 

Also,  of  particular  note  were  many  instances  of  beatings 
by  fellow  prisoners  in  the  pro-Communist  camps.  These 
acts  of  violence  were  widespread  enough  throughout  the 
various  compounds  to  indicate  there  is  a  continuing 
struggle  by  the  hard  core  leaders  to  maintain  rigid  control. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  negotiations  at  Panmunjom  devel- 
oped, those  prisoners  who  have  elected  not  to  return  to 
Communist  control  showed  signs  of  apprehension  as  to 
their  ultimate  fate  after  an  armistice.  To  insure  that  all 
these  anti-Communist  prisoners  could  be  certain  that  the 
United  Nations  were  adhering  firmly  to  the  principle  of 
no  forced  repatriation,  the  normal  information  program 
at  each  camp  emphasized  the  factual  developments  occur- 
ring at  Panmunjom  as  they  became  public.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  United  Nations  Command  insistence  that, 
in  any  arrangement  finally  carried  out  for  the  disposition 
of  prisoners  of  war  not  directly  repatriated,  force  or 
coercion  would  not  be  used.  , 

As  the  world  watched  closely  those  developments  which 
might  lead  to  a  full  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
desire  repatriation,  Communist  attempts  to  capitalize  on 
the  exchange  of  sick  and  injured  personnel  slackened. 
Instead  of  the  earlier  broadcasts  from  enemy  areas  alleg- 
ing maltreatment,  underfeeding  and  poor  medical  care  for 
those  prisoners  returned  by  the  United  Nations  Command, 
reports  were  received  of  certain  Communist  prisoners 
who  were  being  treated  as  defectors.  This  contradicted 
previous  Communist  claims  that  all  who  had  been  returned 
had  been  greeted  as  outstanding  patriots  and  would  enjoy 
special  privileges  henceforth. 

After  agreement  was  reached  on  the  organization  and 
functions  of  a  neutral  nations  repatriation  commission 
on  8  June,  the  full  text  of  the  terms  of  reference  was 
communicated  to  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  United 
Nations  Command.  A  summary  of  the  principal  points 
was  also  broadcast,  both  to  prisoners  and  to  the  Korean 
people  in  general.    Leaflets  and  broadcasts  described  the 


salient  provisions  of  the  draft  armistice  agreement,  and 
emphasized  the  continued  support  of  the  United  Nations 
for  achievement  of  Korean  rehabilitation  and  unification 
by  peaceful  methods. 


SEVENTY-SECOND  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JUNE  16-30,  1953  « 

U.N.  doc.  S/3132 

Dated  November  2,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  72  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
16-30  June  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiques  numbers  1647-1661  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

Armistice  negotiations  continued  in  executive  session 
with  staff  groups  meeting  daily  to  effect  necessary  changes 
in  the  Draft  Armistice  Agreement.  On  16  June,  Liaison 
Officers  of  both  sides  also  met  for  several  hours.  On  17 
June  a  plenary  session,  lasting  twenty  minutes,  was  con- 
ducted, and  immediately  thereafter  staff  groups  resumed 
their  daily  meetings  to  continue  their  work  of  finalizing 
the  Draft  Armistice  Agreement. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of  18  June  1953,  and 
without  prior  warning,  a  series  of  prisoner  of  war 
"escapes"  were  engineered  through  the  Republic  of  Korea 
security  guard  personnel  at  anti-Communist  prisoner  of 
war  camps  on  the  South  Korean  mainland,  which  resulted 
in  further  delays  in  signing  an  armistice.'  The  element 
of  surprise  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  standpoint  was 
complete.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  this  precipitous 
action  was  taken  in  violation  of  United  Nations  Command 
authority. 

The  United  Nations  Command  moved  rapidly  to  re- 
trieve the  situation  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  immediately  an- 
nounced that  this  action  was  purely  unilateral  on  the 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  and  was  taken 
in  spite  of  previous  assurances  from  President  Rhee  that 
no  such  action  would  be  taken  without  prior  warning. 
Further,  United  Nations  Command  troops  were  desig- 
nated to  replace  Republic  of  Korea  Army  troops  at  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps  without  delay.  United  Nations 
Command  patrols  were  dispatched  to  recapture  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible.  The  latter  action  could  never  be 
productive  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  South  Korean 
populace  which  had  been  carefully  instructed  to  provide 
refuge  and  assistance  to  the  escaping  prisoners. 

United  Nations  Command  leaflets  and  radio  broadcasts 
made  factual  reports  on  the  continuing  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  with  the 
Communists,  to  arrange  an  end  to  hostilities.  Particular 
emphasis  was  also  placed  on  summarizing  the  monu- 
mental efforts  which  have  already  been  made  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  to  give  economic  assistance  to  the  Korean  people 
in  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  their  nation  in  the  wake 
of  Communist  aggression.  The  numerous  contributions 
by  various  member  nations  to  this  difficult  program  are 
being  fully  reported  to  the  Korean  people. 

The  United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command,  Korea 
(Uncack)  was  reorganized  and  redesignated  as  the  Korea 
Civil  Assistance  Command  (Kcac),  so  as  to  operate  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command.    The  chief  purpose  in  creating  Kcac 


4  Transmitted  on  Oct.  19. 

5  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  866. 


*  Transmitted  on  Oct.  30. 

'  For  texts  of  statements  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  release  of  anti-Communist  prisoners  of  war  from 
U.N.  camps  in  South  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  June  29, 
1953,  p.  905. 
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was  to  assure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  being  extended  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
by  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Unified  Command.  In  activating  the  Korea  Civil  As- 
sistance Command  under  the  direct  control  of  Headquar- 
ters, United  Nations  Command,  two  intervening  command 
echelons  were  eliminated.  The  Korea  Civil  Assistance 
Command  will  administer  all  phases  of  civil  assistance 
rendered  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  including  formulation  of  programs  for  relief  and 
support  of  the  civilian  population,  distribution  of  relief 
supplies  and  carrying  out  projects  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  which  are  not  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 


SEVENTY-THIRD  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JULY  1-15,  1953  » 

U.N.  doc.  S/3133 
Dated  November  2,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  73  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
1-15  July  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1662-1676  provide  detailed  accounts  of 
these  operations. 

There  were  no  Armistice  meetings  during  the  first  seven 
days  of  July.  Meetings  of  liaison  officers  resumed  on 
8  July  and  on  9  July  a  liaison  officers  meeting  was  called 
by  the  United  Nations  Command.  A  meeting  of  the  plenary 
session  was  scheduled  for  ]  100  on  10  July. 


The  Senior  Delegates,  met  in  executive  session  through 
out  the  remainder  of  the  period. 

During  the  period  from  10  July  to  15  July  the  Commu 
nist  Delegates  asked  the  United  Nations  Command  Dele 
gates  questions  relating  to  the  implementation  of  tht 
Armistice  Agreement.  Meetings  during  this  period  wert 
in  executive  session.  Communist  questions  mainly  per- 
tained to  the  action  the  United  Nations  Command  would 
take  in  the  event  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  Armed  Forces; 
do  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  question  of  what  the  term,  "post-hostilities  period': 
meant  was  introduced  into  the  discussions.  The  United 
Nations  Command  stated  that  this  term  includes  the  entire 
period  of  the  Armistice  and  that  there  is  no  time  limit 
to  the  Armistice. 

The  United  Nations  Command  pointed  out  that  the 
Armistice  being  negotiated  was  a  military  Armistice  be- 
tween opposing  commanders  and  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  had  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  to  the 
Communists  that  it  is  prepared  to  enter  into  and  abide 
by  all  provisions  of  that  Armistice  Agreement  including 
Article  62. 


Despite  unilateral  Communist  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment on  executive  sessions,  United  Nations  Command 
radio  broadcasts  and  leaflets  continued  to  confine  their 
armistice  reports  to  officially  authorized  information. 
Extensive  coverage  was  given,  in  broadcasts  audible 
throughout  Korea,  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  United  Nations  Command  agencies  in  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea.  Official  statements  were, 
broadcast,  reiterating  the  determination  of  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  working  for  unification  of  Korea, 
through  peaceful  means. 


■ 


Progress  Toward  Evacuation  of 
Foreign  Forces  From  Burma 

Statements  by  Archibald  J.  Carey,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 9 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  27 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  the 
debate  on  the  question  before  us  was  adjourned  on 
November  5  in  order  that  our  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  might  be  taken  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  and  what  is  being  accomplished  to 
implement  the  proposed  evacuation  of  some  2,000 
foreign  forces  from  Burma. 

We  have  recently  received  several  progress  re- 
ports 10  from  the  Joint  Committee  in  Bangkok. 
These  reports  have  been  circulated  in  this  com- 
mittee, and  they  give  many  statistics  which  you 
will  probably  wish  to  digest  for  yourselves.  I  do 
not  intend  to  review  them  in  detail  at  this  moment, 
but  I  do  wish  to  underscore  the  salient  points  for 
comment. 

As  of  today,  November  27,  1,103  were  troops, 
including  33  women  listed  as  doctors  and  nurses. 

*  Transmitted  on  Oct.  30. 

'Made  on  Nov.  27  and  Dec.  4  in  Committee  I  (Political 
and  Security).  For  previous  statements,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  761. 

10  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/L.  89  dated  Nov.  26  and  A/C.l/L.  91 
dated  Nov.  27. 
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The  remaining  175  are  dependents.    Practically' 
all  of  these  individuals  with  the  exception  of  one 
hospital  case  have  been  airlifted  to  Formosa.    Ini 
two  more  days,  on  November  29,  additional  evac- 
uees are  expected,  and  on  that  day  an  estimated; 
150  individuals  are  due  to  arrive  at  the  border.' 
Further  groups  estimated  at  from  100  to  150  evac- 
uees are  anticipated  at  the  border  on  December  2, 
December  4,  December  6,  and  December  8,  accord- 
ing to  the  tentative  evacuation  schedule  presented 
to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the  foreign  forces  rep- 
resentative at  Mae  Chan.     To  summarize,  then, 
nearly  1,300  individuals,  of  whom  more  than  1,100 
are  troops,  have  already  been  evacuated  and  with- 
in the  next  10  days  or  so,  additional  numbers  es- 
timated at  between  550  to  750  are  expected  to  be 
evacuated. 

As  you  will  observe  from  the  Joint  Committee's 
basic  report,  which  is  before  you,  the  majority  of 
the  evacuees  have  been  in  good  physical  condition 
and  only  about  2  percent  of  them  were  medical 
cases.  Sixty  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40,  and  12  percent  were  between  15  and  19 
years  of  age.  You  will  also  observe  from  the  re- 
port before  you  the  high  percentage  of  officers,  in- 
cluding generals,  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  ma- 
jors, and  so  on  down  in  rank. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  delays  in  the  evacua- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  been  unavoidable.  Fly- 
ing weather,  for  example,  caused  the  loss  of  3 
days.     Other  delays  were  caused  by  a  dispute  over 
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the  national  origin  of  certain  individuals  and  by 
the  late  arrival  of  the  Burmese  observer  liaison 
group  at  the  scene  of  operations.  This  latter  de- 
lay was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  formalities 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  and  was  rectified  as 
soon  as  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  discovered. 

The  nationality  question  which  arose  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  operation  when  38  men  of  the  Shan 
race  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  evac- 
uation still  remains  unsettled.  A  procedure  how- 
aver  has  been  proposed  for  the  handling  of  future 
cases  where  nationality  is  contested,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  any  further  question  of  this  nature  can  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  such  problems  or 
others  like  them  would  arise  in  the  course  of  such 
an  extended  operation  as  this.  And  still  unsolved 
is  the  question  of  weapons,  of  which  only  a  very 
few  have  been  surrendered  to  date.  As  of  No- 
vember 25,  41  rifles,  7  carbines,  1  submachine  gun, 
1  pistol,  1  mortar,  and  167  rounds  have  been  sur- 
rendered. Today,  November  27,  an  additional  4 
submachine  guns,  1  carbine,  1  3-in.  mortar  were 
surrendered.  The  committee  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  settle  this  matter.  At  present,  our  in- 
formation is  that  arms  are  being  collected  at  Mong 
Hsat  for  separate  transport  to  Tachilek.  I  am 
sure  we  all  hope  that  these  weapons  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  committee  for  disposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  believes  that 
most  of  the  procedural  difficulties  have  now  been 
overcome.  We  believe  there  is  good  possibility 
that  in  the  end  the  number  of  evacuees  may  ex- 
ceed the  originally  estimated  figure  of  2,000.  But 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  and  the  present 
tempo  of  the  evacuation  can  be  maintained  or  ac- 
celerated, we  have  every  hope  and  would  express 
the  wish  that  all  of  the  parties  concerned  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  in  an  effort  by  peaceful  means 
md  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter  to  implement  the 
resolution  adopted  last  April. 


U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  4 

Since  we  last  met  on  November  27,  1953,  fur- 
;her  developments  have  taken  place  in  connection 
vith  the  evacuation  of  foreign  forces  from  Burma, 
ivhich  I  should  like  briefly  to  review. 

In  a  previous  session  I  had  dealt  with  the  pat- 
tern of  attack  on  my  Government  demonstrated 
lere  again  this  morning  by  the  representative  of 
Poland.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it,  but  he  has  sought 
;o  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  and 
;o  minimize  what  is  actually  being  done  through 
;he  efforts  of  the  four  governments  concerned, 
rhis  is  typical,  but  what  cannot  be  denied  or  over- 
ooked  is  that  something  concrete  is  being  accom- 
plished toward  the  lessening  of  tension  in  Burma, 
md  to  this  accomplishment  the  Government  of  the 
Dnited  States  is  making  substantial  contributions. 

Let  us  note  the  facts.    There  has  been  circulated 


to  the  members  of  this  committee  one  further  re- 
port received  from  the  Joint  Military  Commit- 
tee in  Bangkok  "  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  number  of  foreign  forces  evacuated  from 
Burma  up  to  and  including  November  30  is  1,215. 
In  addition,  206  dependents  have  been  evacuated, 
bringing  the  grand  total  of  troops  and  dependents 
already  evacuated  to  1,421.  Further  groups  of 
evacuees  are  expected  to  cross  the  Burmese-Thai 
border  during  the  next  few  days.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  steady  progress  is  being 
registered  in  the  evacuation  of  foreign  forces  from 
Burma,  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  original  esti- 
mated figure  of  2,000  foreign  forces  evacuees 
should  soon  be  attained. 

However,  the  question  of  the  surrender  of 
weapons  by  the  foreign  forces  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem. Although  some  19  rifles  and  1  submachine 
gun  were  surrendered  by  the  group  of  46  men  and 
4  women  who  crossed  the  border  on  November  30, 
the  total  number  of  weapons  thus  far  turned  over 
to  the  Joint  Military  Committee  for  destruction 
has  been  disappointingly  small.  The  Joint  Mili- 
tary Committee  is  continuing  to  give  this  impor- 
tant matter  its  attention  and  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  promote  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
arms  collected  at  Mong  Hsat  for  separate  trans- 
port to  Tachilek,  to  which  I  referred  on  November 
27,  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  I  am  sure  I  reflect 
the  views  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  expressing 
the  earnest  hope  that  these  weapons  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  Joint  Military  Committee  for 
disposal. 

The  members  of  this  committee  will  recall  that 
the  date  originally  set  by  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment for  the  termination  of  the  cease-fire  was 
December  1,  1953.  But  it  became  evident  that  the 
evacuation  would  not  be  completed  by  that  date 
and  that  further  contingents  of  foreign  forces 
were  scheduled  to  leave  Burma.  The  Joint  Mili- 
tary Committee  in  Bangkok  recommended  an  ex- 
tension of  the  termination  date  of  the  cease-fire. 
Word  has  now  been  received  that  the  Government 
of  Burma  has  agreed  to  extend  that  date  to  Decem- 
ber 15. 

I  now  desire  to  address  myself  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution A/C.1/L.90  Rev.  1,  introduced  by  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  now  before  us.12 

The  revisions  of  the  original  text  which  have 
been  made  by  the  cosponsors  fulfill  the  objectives 
which  we  were  seeking  when  together  with  Thai- 
land we  submitted  amendments  set  forth  in  docu- 


11  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  93.  Two  subsequent  reports  were 
circulated  on  Dec.  11  as  U.N.  doc.  A/2627. 

12  The  resolution  urges  that  "efforts  be  continued  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned  for  the  evacuation  or  internment" 
of  the  foreign  forces  in  Burma  "and  the  surrender  of  all 
arms."  Committee  I  adopted  the  resolution  on  Dec.  4  by 
a  vote  of  51-0-6  (Soviet  bloc,  Syria)  ;  the  vote  in  plenary 
session  on  Dec.  8  was  56-0-0.  The  representative  of  China 
did  not  participate  in  either  vote. 
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ment  A/C.1/L.92.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  since 
the  revised  draft  resolution  commands,  we  believe, 
wide  support  among  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, my  delegation  will  vote  in  favor  of  it  and  will 
not  press  for  a  vote  on  the  amendments  which  we 
submitted. 

ICJ  To  Advise  on  Relation 
of  Assembly  and  Tribunal 

Statement  by  James  P.  Richards 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  8 

The  Fifth  Committee  has  voted  to  refer  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  certain  legal  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  relationship  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Administrative  Tribunal.  I  consider 
this  to  be  in  large  part  a  recognition  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  delegation  on  the 
matter  of  the  Tribunal  awards x  and  the  power  of 
the  Assembly  to  reject  them.  The  referral  to  the 
Court  means  that  the  awards  will  not  be  paid 
now_and  further  consideration  of  them  by  the 
Assembly  will  be  postponed  until  after  the  Court 
gives  its  advisory  opinion  on  the  legal  questions 
put  to  it.  If  the  Court  answers  these  questions  as 
I  think  it  will,  then  I  feel  certain  that  the  Assem- 
bly will  reject  the  awards  at  its  next  session. 


General  Assembly  Statements 

Because  of  space  limitations  the  Bulletin  is 
unable  to  print  all  statements  made  by  "U.S.  repre- 
sentatives during  the  closing  days  of  the  recently 
recessed  Eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Printed  herewith  for  the  convenience  of  readers 
is  a  list  of  U.S.  Mission  press  releases  containing 
significant  material  not  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

No.  of 
No.         Date  Speaker  Agenda  Item  Pages 

icqc;      11/27               Atrocities  in  Korea — High-  16 

'  lights    of    U.S.    Docu- 

ments 

1837     11/30     Lodge---     Atrocities  in  Korea 14 

1843  12/1        Bolton..     Race  Conflict  in  So.  Africa.  4 

1844  12/1        Bolton-.     Report      of      Trusteeship  3 

Council 

1846  12/2        Lodge---     Atrocities  in  Korea 3 

1847  12/2        Richards     U.  N.  Personnel 16 

1851  12/4  Ford Assistance  to  Libya 2 

1852  12/5  Bolton..  Race  Conflict  in  So.  Africa.  2 

1853  12/5  Bolton..  Race  Conflict  in  So.  Africa.  2 

1854  12/7  Lord Forced  Labor 1 

1855  12/7  Mayo...  Prisoners  of  War 1 

1856  12/7  Lodge...  Korea 1 

1857  12/7  Richards  U.  N.  Personnel I 

1858  12/7  Lodge—-  Korea 2 

1  For  Mr.  Richards'  statement  on  the  awards  in  Com- 
mittee V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary),  see  U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  1847  of  Dec.  2;  for  an  earlier  state- 
ment on  personnel  questions  in  general,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  873. 
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Letter  Dated  19  October  1953,  Addressed  to  the  Secretar; 
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to  the  United  Nations.     S/3115,  Oct.  19,  1953.     1 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  20  October  1953  from  the  Permanent  Repi 
sentative  of  Israel  to  the  President  of  the  Securi 
Council.     S/3116,  Oct.  20,  1953.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  Dated  23  October  1953  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
the   Truce    Supervision    Organization    Submitted 
the    Secretary-General    for    the    Security    Counc, 
S/3122,  Oct.  23,  1953.    24  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  Dated  23  October  1953  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  ! 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  Submitted  to  t\ 
Secretary-General  for  the  Security  Council.  S/315, 
Oct.  23,  1953.     24  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  29  October  1953  from  the  Representative  ! 
Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Securi' 
Council.     S/3129,  Oct.  30,  1953.     4  pp.  mimeo. 


General  Assembly 
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China  in  the  Shadow  of  Communism 


by  Walter  P.  McConaughy 


How  have  we  come  so  abruptly  to  the  present 
sad  and  menacing  state  of  affairs  in  China  when 
the  National  Government  was  victorious  and 
clothed  with  great  international  prestige  in  1945  ? 
A  strong  contributory  factor  undoubtedly  was 
the  tragically  devitalizing  effect  on  China  of  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  struggle  against  Japanese 
aggression. 

Many  observers  were  not  unaware  of  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  Japanese  encroachment,  but 
few  appreciated  to  the  full  the  extent  to  which  the 
Chinese  governmental,  economic,  and  social  struc- 
ture had  been  undermined.  The  collapse  on  the 
mainland  in  1948  and  1949  was  in  substantial 
measure  the  evil  fruit  of  that  bitter  and  heroic 
early  struggle. 

We  cannot  seriously  believe  that  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  history  will  hold  our  country  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  debacle  which  took  place 
in  China  between  1945  and  1949,  the  consequences 
of  which  no  man  can  foretell. 

Our  help  before  and  during  those  years  was 
very  substantial,  even  though  it  proved  to  be  in- 
effective. In  a  sense  the  defeat  represented  a 
failure  of  free  men,  primarily  in  China,  but  sec- 
ondarily in  every  associated  country  that  was  free, 
to  recognize  to  the  full  the  sinister  nature  of  the 
threat,  which  far  transcended  the  borders  of 
China,  and  a  corollary  failure  to  respond  with  the 
prodigious  measure  of  sacrificial  effort  that  would 
have  been  required  to  forestall  the  catastrophe. 

Support  of  Government  on  Formosa 

Today  we  see  the  government  which  was  the 
victim  of  that  Communist  conspiracy  and  aggres- 
sion entrenched  on  Formosa,  endowed  with  a 
^reat  sense  of  dedication  and  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  as  a  result  of  the 
tires  through  which  it  has  passed.  Much  of  the 
iross  has  been  consumed  in  the  searing  experiences 
of  these  years. 

Aided  by  military  and  economic  programs  in 
which  we  are  participating  heavily,  it  stands  lit- 
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erally  and  figuratively  as  a  rallying  point  for  all 
Chinese  who  oppose  the  Communist  oligarchy 
which  aims  to  keep  the  Chinese  people  in  bondage 
and  use  them  for  the  further  attainment  of  their 
evil  objectives.  The  Chinese  Government  and  its 
people  on  Formosa  are  redoubtable  members  of 
the  confraternity  of  free  peoples  who  are  ready 
to  take  their  stand  against  further  Communist 
conquests. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  relatively 
small  geographic,  manpower  and  economic  re- 
sources, care  must  be  taken  not  to  overestimate 
that  government's  material  capabilities.  The 
strongest  force  they  can  muster  and  support  is 
none  too  large  for  the  threat  they  face.  In  the 
no  less  important  moral  and  psychological  spheres 
their  value  to  the  common  cause  is  enormous. 

We  have  our  problems  with  that  government 
as  it  no  doubt  has  its  problems  with  ours.  Gov- 
ernments are  fallible,  as  are  the  humans  who  com- 
pose them.  The  point  is  that  this  government  is 
essentially  with  us.  It  is  a  government  with 
which  we  can  negotiate  on  a  rational  plane.  We 
are  dealing  with  it  on  a  sane  basis  of  give  and 
take. 

We  are  rendering  substantial  help  to  this  gov- 
ernment without  intervening  in  its  domestic  af- 
fairs or  otherwise  infringing  on  its  sovereignty. 
We  are  helping  a  beleaguered  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  the  common  cause.  It  is  a  program 
from  which  we  can  derive  some  satisfaction.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  continue  to  back  this  government. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  only  Chinese  Govern- 
ment which  represents  in  any  measure  the  authen- 
tic aspirations  and  the  bona  fide  national  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  people. 

Disillusioned  though  the  mass  of  the  Chinese 
may  have  been  with  it  in  the  dark  days  of  1948-49, 
its  record  on  Formosa  makes  it  look  better  and 
better  to  the  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  by 
contrast  with  the  ruthless  exploitation  which  they 
are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment  at   Taipei   will   continue   to   grow    in 
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strength,  in  devotion  to  the  cardinal  principles  of 
democracy,  and  in  international  prestige,  and  that 
its  base  of  free  Chinese  support  will  steadily  be 
broadened  so  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  raise  ever 
higher  a  standard  around  which  all  Chinese  may 
rally  who  wish  to  save  from  extinction  Chinese 
freedoms  and  the  ancient  and  distinctive  Chinese 
traditions. 

We  find  an  element  of  irrationality  in  much  of 
the  vituperation  heaped  upon  that  government 
and  its  head.  Grant  that  it  committed  errors  of 
judgment  after  World  War  II;  concede  that  it 
had  in  large  measure  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Chinese  people  when  it  abandoned  the  mainland 
4  years  ago ;  after  all  that  is  taken  into  account  we 
have  still  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  it  has  stood 
steadfastly  by  those  principles  which  free  people 
recognize  as  paramount.  It  has  come  a  long  way 
since  it  established  itself  on  Formosa. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  intemperate  abuse  heaped 
on  the  Chinese  Government  is  often  based  on  petty 
personal  grounds  or  on  shortcomings  which  are  no 
longer  relevant. 

There  is  an  occasional  form  of  human  peryerse- 
ness  which  tends  to  cause  displeasure  to  rise  higher 
against  a  man  of  good  will  who  is  in  difficulty  in- 
volving others  than  against  a  dangerous  public 
enemy  with  whom  there  has  been  no  personal  con- 
tact. But  this  reaction  should  be  momentary  at 
the  most. 

If  there  was  ever  any  excuse  for  overlooking 
the  faults  of  the  enemy  and  magnifying  the  alleged 
faults  of  the  friend,  it  abruptly  ended  in  Novem- 
ber 1950  when  the  Chinese  Communists  without 
warning  or  warrant  hurled  their  forces  against 
the  U.N.  defenders  of  Korea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  do  see  this  issue 
in  proper  perspective.  But  an  articulate  though 
small  minority  in  our  own  country,  and  more  in 
some  other  countries,  sometimes  seem  to  fail  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

When  it  is  possible  to  take  the  long  view,  we 
may  find  that  one  of  the  sad  circumstances  of  these 
days  has  been  the  proclivity  of  some  of  our  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  confuse  Commu- 
nist imperialism  with  bona  fide  nationalism. 


Siren  Song  of  Communism 

The  siren  song  of  communism  in  Asia,  that  it  is 
spearheading  a  pan-Asiatic  revulsion  against 
white  colonialism  and  imperialism,  has  beguiled 
many  Asians  of  good  will  who  would  not  know- 
ingly play  the  Communist  game.  When  the  Com- 
munists so  plausibly  take  over  and  exploit  to  their 
own  evil  purposes  the  discontent  of  Eastern  peo- 
ples with  their  poor  lot  in  life,  perhaps  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  are  deceived. 

Equally  to  be  deplored  is  the  occasional  tend- 
ency to   regard   with  considerable  reserve  any 
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Asiatic  government  which  is  standing  four  square 
against  Communist  encroachment  and  is  partic- 
ipating in  the  U.  S.  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  as  being  somehow  under  foreign  doml 
nation  and  less  representative  of  its  people  thai 
a  government  whose  position  is  equivocal.  Th< 
suspicion  does  not  seem  to  attach  equally  to  Euro 
pean  countries  participating  in  the  program- 
only  the  Asian  countries. 

A  word  of  caution  now  against  those  who  sai 
that  the  battlelines  are  now  drawn  and  that  w< 
must  immediately  make  a  fateful  leap  in  one  direc 
tion  or  the  other.  They  would  have  us  eithe: 
enter  into  a  full  program  of  attempted  appease 
ment  of  communism  in  Asia,  or  else  embark  upoi 
a  dangerously  provocative  course  which  migh 
soon  embroil  us  in  active  hostilities  with  conse 
quences  beyond  measure. 

Although  they  would  not  admit  it,  their  counse 
in  effect  is  that  we  must  jump  either  into  the  fry 
ing  pan  or  the  fire.  We  do  not  propose  to  d 
either. 

Our  course  is  what  we  conceive  of  as  a  middl 
one,  calculated  to  limit  the  capability  of  the  enem; 
for  further  aggression  and  to  build  up  the  strengt] 
of  our  friends.  In  that  direction  lies  the  best  hop 
for  peaceful  attainment  of  our  objectives,  and  th 
best  preparation  for  any  new  challenge  that  ma; 
be  flung  at  us. 


Nonrecognition  of  Communist  Regime 

One  often- asked  question  deserves  an  answer 
"Since  recognition  doesn't  signify  approva 
why  don't  we  'accept  reality'  and  recognize  tb 
Chinese  Communist  regime  which  is  in  full  coi 
trol  of  the  country?" 

To  start  with,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  fou 
generally  accepted  criteria  which  a  new  regim 
ordinarily  must  meet  before  its  recognition  as 
legitimate  government  and  its  acceptance  into  tl 
sisterhood  of  nations.  These  four  criteria  are  (1 
effective  control  over  the  territory  of  the  country 
(2)  sovereign  independence ;  (3)  truly  represent! 
tive  character — something  in  the  nature  of  a  mai 
date  from  the  people  governed,  or  at  least  the 
consent  without  coercion;  and  (4)  acceptance  < 
its  inherited  and  generally  recognized  treaty  an 
other  international  obligations  and  adherence  1 
a  pretty  well  established  minimum  standard  < 
decency  in  its  treatment  of  foreign  nationals  ar 
interests  within  its  borders. 

Of  these  four  criteria  it  would  seem  that  tl 
Peiping  regime  meets  only  the  first  and  that 
perhaps  the  least  essential  of  the  four. 

Kepeatedly  we  have  recognized  governments 
exile  which  could  not  meet  the  first  criterio 
But  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  overlook  tl 
other  three  tests. 

The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  measure  i 
under  any  of  them.     They  are  subservient  to  Mo 
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cow  and  international  communism;  they  impose 
an  alien  minority  rule  by  force  and  falsification 
on  an  intimidated,  isolated  and  misinformed  pop- 
ulace; and  they  openly  flout  every  Chinese  treaty 
obligation,  every  principle  of  the  U.N.  charter, 
and  every  clause  in  any  reasonable  formulation  of 
human  and  property  rights  for  aliens. 

Apart  from  the  horrors  wantonly  inflicted  on 
millions  of  Chinese  since  1949,  the  story  of  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  scores  of  American  citizens  is 
one  which  rightfully  causes  us  to  burn  with  wrath. 

The  shocking  crimes  against  humanity  of  re- 
cent years  have  blunted  world  sensitivity  to  mass 
sadism  so  that  we  no  longer  seem  to  express  the 
full  measure  of  our  moral  indignation  against 
■these  great  wrongs.  But  we  cannot  lightly  dis- 
miss the  agony  of  our  fellow  citizens  arrested  by 
Chinese  Communists  on  trumped-up  charges ;  held 
incommunicado  for  months  or  years  without  ac- 
cess to  friends  or  legal  counsel  and  often  with- 
out knowledge  of  what  offense  if  any  is  charged 
against  them;  and  in  many  cases  subjected  to 
physical  or  mental  tortures  aimed  at  extorting 
false  confessions  that  can  be  used  in  the  vicious 
hate- America  propaganda  campaign,  a  campaign 
which  unhappily  may  in  time  turn  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Chinese  against  America  and  Americans 
by  a  systematic  poisoning  of  their  minds  against 
this  country  beginning  in  childhood. 

On  grounds  of  international  law,  the  case  against 
recognition  is  very  strong.  On  practical  grounds, 
he  argument  is  equally  strong. 

Recognition  has  assumed  a  political  and  psycho- 
logical significance  which  is  new.  It  has  become 
i  symbol.  Recognition  in  this  case  would  mean  in 
he  eyes  of  millions,  especially  in  Asia,  not  neces- 
sarily approval  but  acceptance,  accommodation, 
ind  reconcilement. 

I  Nonrecognition  means  refusal  to  accept  the 
communist  triumph  as  definitive.  It  means  to 
Inany  that  the  will  to  resist  Communist  ex- 
pansion is  alive;  that  communism  is  not  the 
(nevitable  "wave  of  the  future"  for  Asia;  that 
ommunism  is  not  assured  of  acceptance  and 
legitimation  in  every  country  where  it  may  gain 
It  beachhead ;  that  our  Asian  friends  who  have  the 
ourage  to  stand  up  against  communism  will  not 
nave  the  ground  cut  out  from  under  their  feet  if 
.ommumsm  should  attempt  to  subvert  or  take 
ver  their  native  land. 

Some  may  be  unable  to  see  whv  the  recognition 
issue  should  signify  all  this;  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
oes  to  many  Asians,  including  numbers  who  are 
on  the  fence."  Many  an  Asian  has  told  me  that 
;onerican  nonrecognition  of  the  Communist  re- 
pine m  Peiping  has  had  much  to  do  with  checking 
he  impetus  of  the  Communist  advance  in  Asia. 

Even  Chinese  who  are  not  particularly  in  sym- 
tathy  with  the  Chinese  National  Government  tell 
|S  that  recognition  of  the  Communist  dictators  in 
[eiping  would  be  the  greatest  single  nonmilitary 
riumph  for  the  Communist  cause  and  the  hardest 
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psychological  blow  against  the  will  to  resist  the 
further  spread  of  communism  that  could  be 
devised. 

It  would  be  an  unthinkable  betrayal  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  its  people  on  Formosa  and 
likewise  a  grave  disservice  to  the  mass  of  Chinese 
people  on  the  mainland  suffering  under  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  Our  friendship  for  them  shall 
not  waver,  and  it  demands  that  we  shall  not 
strengthen  the  hand  of  their  oppressor. 

The  Communist  side  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  immense  political  and  psychological 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  parliamentary  advan- 
tages in  the  United  Nations,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  general  worldwide  recognition  of  the 
Peiping  regime.  Hence  we  are  beginning  to  see  a 
series  of  maneuvers  out  of  Moscow  and  Peiping 
designed  to  force  the  general  international  accept- 
ance of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  China,  entitled  to  occupy  China's 
seat  in  the  United  Nations.  This  endeavor  must 
be  resisted. 

We  see  in  the  arrogant,  incorrigible,  unyielding 
position  taken  by  Chinese  Communist  mouth- 
pieces wherever  they  appear  at  a  conference  how 
difficult  it  is  to  negotiate  even  the  simplest  matter 
with  them.  The  current  negotiations  in  Korea  are 
an  example.  The  patience,  the  flexibility,  the 
open-mmdedness,  the  reasonableness  and  resource- 
fulness of  even  a  consummately  skilled  negotiator 
are  largely  wasted. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  diplomatic 
relations  with  such  a  regime,  which  believes  in  the 
use  of  diplomacy  as  a  weapon  of  propaganda  and 
subversion  rather  than  as  a  means  of  constructive 
diplomatic  intercourse. 

The  ambitious  plans  of  the  Peiping  regime  to 
build  its  industrial  base  for  war  through  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  economic  development  plan  are 
deeply  disturbing.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  its  longstanding  plans  for  expansion  in  Asia 
have  been  modified. 

Korean  Issue  Remains  Open 

Even  the  aggression  in  Korea  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  terminated  merely  by  an  armistice.  In 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  a  politi- 
cal conference,  the  Korean  issue  remains  open. 

The  fundamental  threat  posed  by  the  Peipino- 
regime  through  its  Korean  aggression  calls  for  a 
continuance  of  the  concerted  U.N.  economic  sanc- 
tions which  have  been  applied  against  it  since 
1951. 

We  believe  that  the  regime,  if  allowed  to  carry 
on  foreign  trade  freely,  would  disregard  the 
normal  consumer  requirements  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  continue  to  impose  the  severest  limitations 
on  imports  of  consumer  goods,  while  concentrating 
on  strategic  and  industrial  imports  essential  to 
the  build-up  of  a  war  economy  which  might  later 
be  used  against  us. 
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Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  U.S.  ban  on  trade, 
shipping,  and  financial  relations  with  Communist 
China  must  be  maintained,  in  the  absence  of  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  posture,  the  composi- 
tion and  the  essential  orientation  of  the  regime. 

The  Peiping  regime  in  1949  contemptuously  re- 
jected opportunities  for  friendship  and  normal 
trade  relations.  Those  who  have  hoped  that  a 
Western  policy  of  "keeping  a  foot  in  the  door" 
would  have  a  moderating  effect  on  the  regime,  and 
perhaps  alienate  the  regime  from  its  Moscow  affili- 
ation, have  seen  their  hopes  consistently  dashed. 

By  maintaining  a  policy  of  pressure  and  diplo- 
matic isolation  we  can  at  least  slow  the  growth  of 
the  war-making  potential  of  Communist  China 
and  retard  the  consolidation  of  its  diplomatic 
position.  A  relationship  of  dependence  on  the 
senior  partner  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it  will 
not  make  the  embrace  any  more  congenial  for 
either  the  Soviet  senior  partner  or  the  Chinese 
Communist  junior  partner. 

It  is  regrettable  that  I  cannot  produce  any  pan- 
acea which  would  solve  all  the  vexing  problems 
posed  by  Communist  China  and  remove  this  added 


threat  to  our  national  security  with  one  magic 
stroke.  I  do  not  have  any  such  formula  and  I 
question  whether  anyone  else  has. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  report  that  nothing 
better  than  a  prolonged  period  of  tension  and  un 
certainty  may  be  in  store  for  us.  It  is  cold  com 
fort  to  say  that  the  prospects  of  checkmating  anj 
further  encroachments  of  the  opposition  in  th< 
Far  East  are  slowly  improving.  We  all  long  foi 
a  quick  end  to  this  gray  period  which  is  so  costly 
so  anxious,  and  so  frustrating. 

But  let  us  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  wi 
now  know  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  which  shoulc 
deny  him  any  more  easy  victories ;  in  the  belie 
that  a  divinely  implanted  inner  voice  inclines  al 
humanity  to  our  side ;  and  in  the  conviction  tha 
any  system  so  violative  of  all  the  things  mankind 
holds  most  dear  must  veritably  carry  within  itsel 
the  seeds  of  its  own  ultimate  dissolution. 

•  Mr.  McGonaughy  is  Director  of  the  Office  o 
Chinese  Affairs.  His  article  is  based  on  an  addres 
made  on  December  7  before  the  Richmond  Publi 
Forum,  Richmond,  Va. 


Withdrawal  of  Two  U.  S. 
Divisions  From  Korea 

Press  release  677  dated  December  29 

At  his  press  conference  on  December  29,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  whether  the  projected  with- 
drawal of  two  American  divisions  from  Korea  was 
founded  upon  a  general  buildup  of  American  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Far  East,  or  whether  it  was  to  en- 
courage a  climate  of  peace  in  the  area.  He  was 
also  ashed  how  such  a  withdrawal  would  affect  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Dulles  made  the  following  reply : 

The  withdrawal  or  prospective  withdrawal  of 
two  divisions  from  Korea  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  circumstances.  One  of  those  circumstances  is 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  buildup 
of  United  States  strength  in  Korea  in  the  few 
weeks  which  immediately  preceded  the  armistice. 
That  was  done  as  one  of  the  many  moves  which  we 
made  to  try  to  bring  the  armistice  about,  and  the 
two  divisions  now  to  be  withdrawn  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  equivalent  of  the  buildup  which  was 
made  shortly  before  the  armistice. 

A  second  point  is  that  one  of  the  many  impor- 
tant reasons  for  the  armistice  was  to  get  away  from 
having  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  permanently  pinned  down  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  and  the  armistice  would  not  have  ac- 
complished one  of  its  major  intended  purposes  if 
it  did  not  operate  to  give  greater  mobility  and 
greater  choice  to  United  States  military  strength 
in  the  Asian  theater. 
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A  third  point  is  that  in  fact  there  has  been,  a 
the  President's  statement  pointed  out,1  a  very  sul 
stantial  buildup  of  sea  and  air  power,  and  we  ha*  i 
emphasized  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  if  the? 
is  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Korea  or  if  the  Ch 
nese  Communists  should  openly  intervene  in  Ind< 
china  the  reactions  on  our  part  would  not  nece 
sarily  be  confined  to  the  particular  area  which  tl 
Communists  chose  to  make  the  theater  of  the: 
new  aggression.  The  implication  of  that  is  tha 
instead  of  trying  to  meet  any  such  new  aggressioi 
merely  by  land  power  of  our  own  in  Asia,  ther 
would  be  more  reliance  on  sea  and  air  power  whic 
would  give  us  a  greater  choice.  All  those  thinj 
combined  make  logical  the  action  which  the  Pres 
dent  announced. 


Now  when  you  speak  about  strength  in  relati( 
to  our  position  in  Japan,  if  you're  thinking 
terms  of  the  ability  to  inflict  damage  upon  a  pc 
sible  enemy,  that  power  is  being  increased, 
you're  thinking  of  power  merely  in  terms  of  actu 
numbers  of  foot  soldiers,  that  I  would  say  is  on 
declining  basis  as  far  as  U.  S.  forces  in  Korea  a 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  decision  yet  in  th 
respect  as  regards  Japan. 

Our  power  will,  I  believe,  on  net  balance 
greater  than  it  has  been  heretofore.     And  t. 
President's  statement  made  very  clear,  and  tl 
should  always  be  emphasized,  this  action  that  h 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  14. 
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t>een  taken  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  a 
iiminution  of  our  recognition  of  responsibilities  in 
;hat  area,  or  of  our  ability  to  discharge  those 
)bligations. 

Let  me  reaffirm  what  the  President  said,  namely, 
hat  United  States  military  forces  in  the  Far  East 
vill  be  maintained  at  appropriate  levels  to  take 
iccount  of  the  commitments  which  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  in  that  area  and  which  are 
ntal  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  These 
forces  will  feature  highly  mobile  naval,  air,  and 
imphibious  units. 


nothing  from  nothing,  you  still  have  nothing. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  move  bears  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  prospective  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Berlin. 

The  fact  that  Communist  troops  are  again  close 
to  the  borders  of  Thailand  obviously  causes  some 
concern.  But  the  Communist  forces  on  the  border 
are  not  now,  according  to  our  information,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  carry  any  present  serious  threat  to 
Thailand. 


/iet  Minh  Penetration  of  Laos 

'ress  release  67®  dated  December  29 

At  his  press  conference  on  December  29,  Secre- 
tin/ Dulles  was  questioned  regarding  the  signifi- 
ance  of  the  Viet  Minh  penetration  of  Laos.  Mr. 
Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

My  impression  is  that  recent  accounts  have  been 
xaggerated.  There  has  been  talk  about  cutting 
ndochina  in  two.  The  reality  is  that  there  has 
ot  for  a  long  time  been  any  movement  north  and 
outh  through  that  area.  The  normal  movement 
3  by  sea  and  by  the  river,  and  the  interior  has  been 
potted  with  Communist  infiltrations  for  a  long 
Lme.  I  imagine  that  the  buildup  which  has  been 
iven  this  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  its  political 
implication  which  exaggerates  the  matter  beyond 
:s  military  significance.  I  don't  know  where  the 
puree  of  this  buildup  comes  from.  My  informa- 
ion  is  that  the  French  press  has  not  attached  as 
luch  importance  to  it  as  apparently  the  American 
ress  has.  I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  that 
xactly,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fact.  Certainly  it 
5  a  fact  that  our  analysis  does  not  attach  the  im- 
ortance  to  it  which  seems  to  be  attached  by  many 
f  the  stories. 

We  have  always  taken  a  serious  view  of  the 
titire  situation  in  the  Indochina  area.  It  is  a 
ifficult  struggle.  It  is  an  area  in  which  any  side 
'hich  wishes  to  take  an  offensive  can  do  so.  But 
iy  judgment  of  the  total  situation  is  not  appre- 
iably  affected  by  the  Communist  offensive  in  the 
ist  few  days.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  that 
as  happened  upsets  appreciably  the  timetable  of 
reneral  Navarre's  plan.    There  is  no  reason  that 

am  aware  of  for  anybody  to  get  panicky  about 
hat  has  happened. 

Now  as  to  your  questions  of  whether  this  de- 
'acts  from  the  sincerity  of  the  highly  publicized 
peace  feelers"  of  the  Viet  Minh,  whether  this 
enetration  is  coordinated  with  Communist  moves 
Isewhere,  and  whether  it  constitutes  a  threat  to 
hailand,  let  me  say  this:  With  respect  to  the 
peace  feelers,"  I  have  never  thought  there  was 
luch  sincerity  in  them.     So  when  you  subtract 


Agreement  Reached  on  Date 
for  Four-Power  Meeting 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Soviet  Governments  regard- 
ing the  proposed  four-power  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Berlin.  The  U.  S.  note  was  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on  January  1  by 
Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Similar  notes 
were  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  behalf 
of  the  British  and  French  Governments.1 

U.  S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  1 

Press  release  1  dated  January  1 

The  United  States  Government  acknowledges 
receipt  of  the  note  of  December  26, 1953,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  be  represented 
at  a  meeting  in  Berlin  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
While  regretting  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
not  accepted  the  proposed  date  of  January  4,  the 
United  States  Government  agrees  to  the  date  of 
January  25  now  suggested  in  the  Soviet  note. 

The  United  States  Government  also  agrees  that 
representatives  of  the  High  Commissioners  should 
discuss  the  technical  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing, including  the  question  of  the  building  in 
which  it  should  take  place,  and  it  is  so  instructing 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner.  As  re- 
gards the  place  of  meeting,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  believe  that  the  building 
formerly  used  by  the  Allied  Control  Authority 
offers  all  the  necessary  facilities. 

In  its  earlier  notes,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  already  set  out  its  views  as  regards  the 
meeting  itself  and  the  questions  to  be  considered 
at  it.  It,  therefore,  does  not  now  think  it  neces- 
sary to  revert  to  these  matters  which  will  shortly 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  four  countries. 


1  For  texts  of  previous  exchanges  of  notes,  see  Bulletins 
of  July  27,  1953,  p.  107 ;  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  282 ;  Sept.  14, 
1953,  p.  351 ;  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  547  j  and  Nov.  30,  1953,  p. 
745. 
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SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  26 

t Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  into  consideration  the 
United  States  Government's  agreement  to  the  convocation 
of  a  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  England,  USSR  and  France  at 
Berlin.  .  . 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  reaffirms  the  position 
which  it  set  forth  earlier  on  the  question  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
views  the  importance  of  this  conference  in  connection  with 
the  possibility  of  the  achievement  of  a  lessening  of  tension 
in  international  relations  given  appropriate  desires  on  the 
part  of  all  participants  in  the  conference  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  necessity  of  assuring  European  security  and 
eliminating  the  threat  of  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism. 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  note  of  the  United  States 
Government's  agreement  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 


convocation  of  a  conference  of  five  powers  with  participa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
ference of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  five  powers 
can  naturally  contribute  in  the  highest  measure  to  the 
settlement  of  international  problems  which  have  come  to 
a  head. 

Taking  into  account  the  necessity  for  appropriate  prep- 
aration for  the  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  also  the  importance  of  assuring  the  proper  conditions 
for  participation  in  this  conference  for  all  governments, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  the  most  suitable  date 
for  such  conference  January  25,  1954,  or  any  subsequent 
day. 

As  to  building  where  above-mentioned  conference  should 
take  place,  it  would  appear  expedient  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion by  agreement  among  the  representatives  of  the  High 
Commissioners  of  the  four  powers  in  Berlin. 

Similar  notes  have  also  been  sent  by  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  to  the  Governments  of  England  and  France. 


U.  S.  Continues  Efforts  Toward  Return 
of  Lend- Lease  Vessels  by  U.  S.  S.  R. 


Press  release  676  dated  December  28 

Following  are  the  texts  of  several  communica- 
tions exchanged  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  lend-lease  matters: 


U.S.  AIDE-MEMOIRE  OF  SEPTEMBER  ll1 

On  November  5,  1952  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  addressed  a  note  to  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics 2  concerning  the  negoti- 
ations for  a  settlement  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Soviet  Government  under  the  Master  Lend-Lease 
Agreement  of  June  11, 1942.3  In  this  note  it  was 
pointed  out  that  although  the  Soviet  Government 
had  expressed  its  readiness  to  return  to  the  United 
States  186  naval  craft,  the  return  of  which  the 
Government  of  United  States  initially  requested 
in  its  note  of  September  3,  1948  and  repeatedly 
requested  thereafter,  the  Soviet  Government  had 
not  been  prepared  to  take  any  concrete  action  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  suggested  that  if  it  was  in 
fact  the  intention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
return  those  vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  informed  without  further  delay 

1  Handed  to  Ambassador  Zaroubin  by  Under  Secretary 
Smith. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  24, 1952,  p.  819. 

•For  a  summary  of  these  negotiations,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  2, 1952,  p.  879. 
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of  the  dates  and  ports  of  return,  or  alternatively 
of  the  date  when  Soviet  representatives  would  be 
available  to  work  out  with  representatives  of  the' 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  details  for 
the  return  of  the  vessels. 

The  Acting  Secretary's  note  also  reiterated  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  other  lend-lease  vessels  remain- 
ing in  the  custody  of  the  Soviet  Government.  As 
had  been  made  clear  in  the  United  States  notes  of 
April  6,  1951 4  and  January  7, 1952 5  and  in  meet- 
ings of  the  lend-lease  delegations  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments since  January  1951,  the  offers  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  early  in  the  set- 
tlement negotiations  to  sell  lend-lease  merchant 
vessels  and  a  number  of  lend-lease  naval  craft  were 
expressly  conditioned  upon  the  prompt  conclu- 
sion of  a  satisfactory  lend-lease  settlement.  When 
in  January  1951  the  Soviet  Government  had  not 
arrived  at  a  settlement  of  its  lend-lease  obligations 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  withdrew 
these  offers  and  requested  the  return  of  all  lend- 
lease  vessels.  Furthermore,  it  had  become  un- 
mistakably clear  from  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Government  had  consistently 
avoided  the  conclusion  of  a  prompt  settlement. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  a  financial  settle- 
ment the  note  of  the  Acting  Secretary  recalled 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
offered  to  accept  the  sum  of  $800  million  which  it 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  23,  1951,  p.  646. 
5  IUd.,  Jan.  21,  1952,  p.  86. 
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considei-ed  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  civilian-type  lend-lease  arti- 
cles remaining  in  Soviet  custody  at  the  end  of 
hostilities,  but  that  in  the  interest  of  achieving  a 
settlement,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  reduce  further  this  amount  pro- 
vided that  a  truly  constructive  offer  were  made 
by  the  Soviet  side.  It  was  again  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  considered  the  Soviet  offer  of 
$300  million  to  be  far  from  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  residual  lend-lease  articles 
and  it  was  pointed  out  furthermore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  by  not  returning  the  186 
naval  craft  and  other  vessels  requested,  the  Soviet 
Government  was  in  clear  default  of  the  very  agree- 
ment under  which  negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  since  April  1947.  The  note  of  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  affirmed  that  it  is  therefore  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  when  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  fulfill  its  obligations  Under  Article 
V  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11,  1942, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter - 
sst  of  a  settlement,  will  be  prepared  to  make  fur- 
ther proposals  concerning  a  financial  settlement. 

On  March  20,  1953  a  further  note  was  sent  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  inquiring  when  a  reply  to  the  note  of 
November  5,  1952  might  be  expected.  No  replies 
to  either  of  these  notes  have  been  received  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

As  His  Excellency  is  aware,  more  than  six  years 
tiave  elapsed  since  the  beginning  on  April  30, 1947 
di  the  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Agreement  of  June  11, 1942.  Accordingly, 
;he  Government  of  the  United  States  requests  that 
it  be  advised  at  an  early  date  of  the  intentions  of 
;he  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to  the  return 
)f  United  States-owned  lend-lease  vessels  as  re- 
mired  under  Article  V  of  the  Agreement  of  June 
LI,  1942. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  20 

[Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  aide-memoire  of  the  De- 
mrtment  of  State  dated  September  11  of  this 
rear,  referring  to  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
he  USA  dated  November  5,  1952  on  the  subject 
>f  settling  lend-lease  accounts,  I  have  the  honor 
o  communicate  the  following,  under  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  steadfastly 
itriving  for  a  very  prompt  settlement  of  the  lend- 
ease  accounts.    In  this  connection  it  suffices  to 


point  out  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  3  icebreakers,  27  frigates,  7 
tankers,  and  1  dry-cargo  vessel,  and  has  agreed 
to  return  186  naval  vessels.  Agreements  concern- 
ing compensation  for  the  use  in  the  USSR  of 
patents  for  oil-refining  processes  have  been  con- 
cluded with  all  firms  which  manifested  a  desire 
to  negotiate  on  mutually  acceptable  terms.  The 
Government  of  the  USSR  has  repeatedly  raised 
the  total  amount  of  compensation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lend-lease  goods  and  has  brought  it  up  to 
$300,000,000,  while  the  Government  of  the  USA, 
on  its  part,  has  not  designated  a  new  reduced 
total  amount  of  compensation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  Soviet 
side  has  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  made 
substantial  concessions  and  has  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  proposals  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  settling  the  lend- 
lease  accounts.  The  Soviet  Government  expects 
that  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  make  the 
necessary  efforts  for  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  questions  that  are  still  undecided,  es- 
pecially on  the  question  of  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  for  the  remainder  of  the  lend-lease 
goods,  and  that  it  will  adopt  measures  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  agreement  previously  concluded  on 
the  question  of  merchant  and  naval  vessels.  The 
Government  of  the  USSR,  on  its  part,  is  also 
prepared  henceforth  to  cooperate  for  purposes  of 
a  swift  and  definitive  settlement  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  lend-lease  accounts.  The  resump- 
tion of  direct  negotiations  by  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  might  serve  as  a  practical  step 
which  might  contribute  to  a  more  rapid  achieve- 
ment of  an  agreement. 

Technical  questions  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  the  said  186  naval  vessels  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered in  these  negotiations. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Zaroubin 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics 

Washington 

His  Excellency 
John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  24 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  No.  13  of  October  20,  1953  concerning  the 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  under  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agree- 
ment of  June  11,  1942. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  again  stated  that  it  is 
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prepared  to  return  the  186  naval  craft  initially 
requested  by  this  Government  on  September  3, 
1948.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  also 
notes  that  the  Soviet  Government  states  it  is  now 
willing  to  discuss  the  technical  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  these  vessels  to  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  representatives 
of  our  two  Governments  meet  on  December  15, 
1953  at  the  Department  of  State  to  work  out  the 
details  for  the  return  of  these  vessels  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
appreciate  being  advised  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  whether  the  above  date  is  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Walter  Bedell,  Smith 
His  Excellency 

Georgi  N.  Zarotjbin, 

Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  3 

[Translation] 

Excellency  : 

In  connection  with  your  note  of  November  24, 
1953,  on  the  subject  of  settlement  of  lend-lease 
accounts,  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  in  agreement  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  the  United 
States  should  meet  on  December  15,  1953,  in  the 
Department  of  State  for  a  discussion  of  the  said 
subject. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high 
esteem  for  you. 

Zaroubin 

His  Excellency  Walter  Bedell  Smith 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 


U.  S.  AIDE-MEMOIRE  OF  DECEMBER  24  « 

In  its  note  of  November  5,  1952,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viet Government,  by  its  failure  to  return  the  18G 
naval  craft  and  other  lend-lease  vessels  requested 
by  the  United  States,  was  in  default  of  the  very 
agreement  under  which  lend-lease  negotiations 
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have  been  carried  on  since  April  1947.  The  So- 
viet Government  was  advised  that  it  is  therefore 
the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  when  the  Soviet  Government  has  made 
arrangements  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  Arti-  I 
cle  V  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11,1 
1942,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  a  settlement,  will  be  prepared  to  make 
further  proposals  concerning  a  financial  settle- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  October 
20,  1953  again  stated  that  it  has  agreed  to  return 
the  186  naval  craft  and  also  stated  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  technical  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  these  vessels  to  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  proposed  in  its  note 
of  November  24,  1953  that  representatives  of  the 
two  Governments  meet  on  December  15,  1953  at 
the  Department  of  State  to  work  out  the  details 
for  the  return  of  the  186  naval  craft  to  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  replied  by 
note  on  December  3,  stating  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments  meet  on  De 
cember  15. 

From  these  exchanges  of  correspondence  it  was 
the  expectation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  working  groups  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  meet  on  December  15  to  work  out' 
the  details  for  the  return  of  the  186  naval  craft] 
to  the  United  States.  However,  on  December  14, 
His  Excellency  advised  the  Acting  Secretary  oil 
State  that  the  Soviet  Government  desired  to  deal] 
simultaneously  with  all  of  the  issues  in  the  lend-, 
lease  negotiations  including  the  return  of  the  186 
naval  craft  to  the  United  States.  The  Acting 
Secretary  replied  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  favored  a  step-by-step  approach  but 
nevertheless  undertook  to  consider  the  Soviet  po- 
sition. Subsequently  an  officer  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy informed  the  Department  that  it  was  the, 
position  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  December  15  should  be  cancelled 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  care- 
fully considered  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Gov: 
ernment  and  has  concluded  that  the  various  ques 
tions  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  step-by-step  basis 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  this  Government  has 
been  guided  by  its  belief  that  adherence  to  thd 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11 
1942  can  best  contribute  to  the  creation  of  the  mu 
tual  understanding  necessary  to  the  negotiation  oil 
a  final  lend-lease  settlement  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  186  nava 
craft,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hat 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  return  of  thes< 
craft  was  requested  initially  on  September  3, 1948 
more  than  five  years  ago,  and  that  at  no  time  wer^ 
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ese  vessels  offered  for  sale  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ent.  Furthermore,  Article  V  of  the  Lend-Lease 
preement  of  June  11, 1942  provides  uncondition- 
ly  that  the  Soviet  Government  shall  return  lend- 
ise  articles  to  the  United  States  when  requested 
do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
ccordingly  the  return  of  lend-lease  vessels  re- 
lested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
i  issue  for  negotiation  nor  can  it  be  made  depend- 
t  upon  the  resolving  of  other  questions  in  the 
nd-lease  negotiations. 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Government,  therefore, 
at  the  first  step  should  be  the  working  out  of  de- 
iled  arrangements  for  the  return  of  the  186  naval 
aft.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States  work- 
g  group  previously  designated  for  this  purpose 
ill  be  prepared  to  meet  at  the  earliest  convenience 
the  Soviet  representatives.  Following  the 
Drking  out  of  such  arrangements  the  two  Govern- 
ents  should  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  remain- 
g  matters  under  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement. 


)VIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  26 

■ranslatlon] 
XCELLENCY, 

In  reply  to  your  aide-memoire  of  December  24 
:  this  year,  I  inform  you  that  representatives  of 
e  Soviet  Union  agree  to  meet  with  representa- 
pes  of  the  United  States  on  December  28,  or  on 
lother  day  suitable  for  them,  for  discussion  of 
chnical  questions  connected  with  the  transfer 
1  186  naval  craft.  In  this  connection,  I  also  in- 
irm  you  that  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
nion  were  ready  to  discuss  this  question  on 
ecember  15,  and  that  the  initiative  for  postpon- 
g  the  planned  meeting  did  not  come  from  the 
mbassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
epublics. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high 
ispect. 

Zaroubin 

is  Excellency, 

Mr.  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
Under  Secretary  of  State, 
United  States. 


lection  of  President 
f  French  Republic 

hite  House  press  release  dated  December  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  which  the 
'resident  sent  on  December  23  to  Rene  Coty,  the 
zwly  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic: 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  upon  your 
ection  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic. 


I  am  confident  that,  during  your  term  in  office, 
France,  true  to  her  tradition,  will  provide  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  to  our  common  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace,  well-being  and  human 
dignity  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Mindszenty  Case  Remains 
Before  World's  Conscience 

The  following  message  from  Secretary  Dulles 
to  the  Reverend  John  Gaspar,  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
religious,  anti-G ommunist,  and  Hungarian  organ- 
isations held  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  December  27 
to  commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Cardinal  Mindszenty:1 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  a  brief  message  to  the  assembly  of 
persons  meeting  in  observance  of  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  imprisonment  of  Cardinal  Joseph 
Mindszenty  of  Hungary. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  large  body  of  our 
citizens  and  their  friends  from  abroad,  represent- 
ing all  religious  denominations  and  commonly 
cherishing  freedom,  should  gather  to  commemo- 
rate the  living  martyrdom  of  this  courageous  man. 

The  case  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  a  defender  of 
the  faith  and  of  human  freedom  against  both  of 
the  great  tyrannies  of  our  time,  is  not  closed.  It 
is  actively  before  the  conscience  of  his  countrymen 
and  that  of  free  people  throughout  the  world. 
The  prolongation  of  his  unjust  incarceration  adds 
daily  to  the  moral  poverty  of  his  captors. 


U.  S.  Bans  Publications 
of  Rumanian  Legation 

Press  release  680  dated  December  31 

In  a  note  delivered  to  the  Rumanian  Legation 
on  December  31,  the  Department  of  State  notified 
the  Legation  to  cease  forthwith  the  publication 
and  distribution  within  the  United  States  of  The 
Romanian  News,  a  periodical  issued  by  the  Lega- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Department  directed 
the  Legation  to  stop  the  distribution  of  other 
similar  pamphlets  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  or  its  organs. 

This  step  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Rumanian  Government  in  banning  the  further 
distribution  in  Rumania  of  a  publication  issued  by 
our  Legation  in  Bucharest  entitled  Stir  din  Amer- 
ica (News  From  America) .  On  December  29,  our 
Minister  to  Rumania,  Harold  Shantz,  was  notified 


1  For  earlier  statements  regarding  the  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1949,  p.  230. 
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by  the  Foreign  Office  that  our  Legation  must  cease 
the  distribution  of  the  American  publication. 
This  publication  was  a  small  monthly  bulletin 
which  sought  to  give  its  readers  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  American  life  and  thought.  The  first 
issue  appeared  in  October  of  this  year ;  its  circula- 
tion was  approximately  1,600  copies. 
The  test  of  the  U.S.  note  is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Rumania  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  dissemination  of  publications  within 
the  United  States  at  the  instance  of  the  Rumanian  Lega- 


tion.   Special  reference  is  made  to  the  periodical  bulletin 
entitled,  The  Romanian  News. 

As  the  Legation  is  doubtless  aware,  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  requested  the  American  Legation  at 
Bucharest  to  cease  further  distribution  in  Rumania  of 
a  periodical  issued  by  that  Legation  entitled  News  From 
America. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State  requests  the 
Rumanian  Legation  to  cease  forthwith  the  publication 
and  distribution  in  the  United  States  of  The  Romanian] 
News.  The  distribution  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Rumanian  Legation  of  other  similar  pamphlets  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Rumanian  Government  or  its  organs 
should  also  be  terminated. 


Mutual  Economic  Progress  in  the  Americas 


by  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  1 


How  much  news  regarding  our  sister  American 
nations  does  the  public  in  the  United  States  read? 
And  what  kind  of  news? 

If  in  recent  years  we  have  paid  much  more 
attention  to  problems  in  the  Old  World  than  to 
those  of  Latin  America,  our  relations  with  our 
sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere  are  none  the 
less  vital  to  us.  Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
first  enunciated,  we  have  considered  it  the  most 
fundamental  principle  underlying  our  national 
security  that  no  predatory  foreign  power  establish 
its  sway  in  any  part  of  this  hemisphere.  In  this 
shrunken  world  we  live  in,  and  in  view  of  the 
astonishing  growth  and  development  of  our  sister 
republics,  what  was  essential  to  us  in  1823  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  essential  today. 

Already  the  voices  of  our  sister  republics  speak 
with  increasing  authority  in  world  councils  and 
contribute  vitally  to  the  moral  forces  which  West- 
ern civilization  is  mustering  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  face  of  the  Communist  menace. 
With  Brazil  already  surpassing  the  Latin  nations 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  in  population  as 
well  as  area,  with  Argentina,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
and  our  other  sister  republics  developing  so  fast 
that  one  can  scarce  credit  one's  eyes,  the  growing 
stature  of  our  sister  republics  is  bound  to  be  an 
increasingly  significant  factor  in  world  affairs. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Export-Import  Club  of  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Dec.  16  (press  release  662). 


If  only  in  obvious  self-interest,  we  must  strive  to 
keep  it  as  friendly  a  factor  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Our  economic  relations  are  no  less  important; 
Our  $7  billion  of  trade  with  our  sister  republics 
is  greater  than  our  commercial  trade  with  Europe 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  $6  billion 
of  investments  in  Latin  America  surpass  those  in 
any  other  single  area  except  Canada.  From  Latin 
America  we  get  most  of  our  coffee  and  foreign- 
produced  sugar  and  many  other  products  such  as 
bananas,  cacao,  wool,  and  tobacco;  we  also  get 
many  materials  which  we  needed  for  our  victory 
in  World  War  II,  such  as  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
oil,  and  vanadium,  and  which,  with  the  steady 
depletion  of  our  own  national  resources,  we  are 
likely  to  need  even  more  exigently  in  the  future. 
In  Latin  American  markets  we  sell  some  $3%  bil- 
lion of  our  products  annually. 

The  interplay  of  our  cultures  enriches  our  lives 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  We  on  the  balance 
have  made  liberal  exports  not  only  of  the  autos, 
movies,  and  bathtubs  with  which  our  culture  is  so 
often  disdainfully  associated  but  also  of  political 
ideas,  books,  education,  science,  medicine.  In  re- 
turn, we  have  received  painting,  architecture, 
exotic  dishes,  dances,  and  the  cultural  stimulus 
which  comes  from  so  rich,  varied,  and  different 
cultures  in  lands  so  close  to  us.  When  you  travel 
to  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  to  get  away  from  it  all 
(probably  carrying  a  fat  briefcase  with  you)  most 
of  you  aren't  thinking  alone  of  warm  sunshine,  ma- 
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estic  scenery,  and  nightclubs;  consciously  or  un- 
onsciously  you  are  thinking  also  of  the  colorful 
ivilizations  of  the  lands  you  are  visiting.  May  I 
dd  that,  as  traveling  ambassadors,  I  hope  you  see 

0  it  that  you  are  good  ones. 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  the  basic  impor- 
ince  of  Latin  America  to  us.  Everyone  in  the 
Jnited  States  is  aware  of  it;  everyone  wants 
riendly  relations  with  our  sister  republics.  The 
ifficulty  is  that,  like  the  sky,  sea,  and  air  of  a 
eautiful  day,  we  are  at  times  not  as  inclined  as 
c  should  be  to  think  about  it  and  appreciate  it. 
ust  because  we  don't  have  to  argue  about  it,  let  us 
onetheless  never  forget  it. 

For  from  the  moment  you  drink  your  morning 
)ffee — blended  Brazilian  and  Colombian  or  other 
rilds— till  your  wife  opens  for  supper  a  can  coated 
ith  tin  from  Bolivia,  Latin  America  is  always 
ith  you.  If  you  don't  sleep  in  a  brass  bed  made 
-om  copper  from  Chile,  the  oil  to  produce  the 
ectricity  for  your  home  may  come  from  Vene- 
lela,  the  lead  for  your  automobile  battery  from 
[exico,  the  sugar  for  your  cereal  from  Cuba,  your 
inanas  from  Costa  Rica,  and  that  nice  rum  in  the 
•cktails  before  dinner  from  Haiti.  The  soft 
arf  you're  wearing  may  well  have  some  alpaca 

001  from  Peru,  and  quite  possibly  your  suit  some 
ruguayan  wool.  On  these  cold,  dark  winter 
ornings  you  may  step  out  of  bed  onto  a  carpet 
ade  of  Argentine  wool.  And  your  child  may 
ke  with  his  school  lunch  a  chocolate  bar  made 

Ecuadoran  cacao. 

'pendence  on  Latin  American  Products 

And  do  not  forget  that  your  job  may  depend 
i  these  and  other  imports  from  Latin  America, 
otimony  isn't  a  very  large  import  in  value— only 
me  $3.2  million  in  1952 — but  we  imported  nearly 
percent  of  it  in  that  year  from  Latin  America 
id  it  is  a  vital  defense  item.  The  manganese 
e  we  get  from  our  sister  republics — some  2.2  mil- 
»n  pounds  in  1952— may  not  be  large  in  value, 
t  remember  that  we  can't  make  steel  without 
mganese. 

In  short,  your  well-being  here  in  Ohio  depends 
ry  significantly  on  our  relations  with  Latin 
nerica.  Without  it,  many  of  your  great  fae- 
ries would  be  crippled.  If  you  could  get  many 
itenals  at  all,  it  would  be  only  at  sharply  higher 
ices.  Your  breakfast  table  without  coffee  °and 
?ar  would  be  dreary  indeed,  but  how  would  you 
:e  your  boy  to  have  to  fight  without  the  arms 
tde  with  Latin  American  materials? 
Let  us  glance  at  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
-  on  an  individual  basis,  for,  after  all,  our  rela- 
ns  with  our  sister  republics  are  determined  by 
J  160  million  individuals  in  the  United  States 
i  the  roughly  equal  number  in  Latin  America, 
e  western  wool  grower,  to  take  a  specific  ex- 
ple,  is  in  competition  with  the  Uruguayan  wool 
)wer.    Though  existing  duties  add  to  the  cost  of 
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the  suits  you  and  I  are  wearing,  the  domestic  wool 
grower  naturally  enough  from  his  viewpoint  wants 
more  protection.  Perhaps  he  is  just  facing  cut 
profits,  but  perhaps  he  is  facing  real  loss— the 
need  for  getting  out  of  an  unprofitable  business. 
Now,  no  one  likes  to  see  that  domestic  wool 
grower  hurt.  We  must  nonetheless  remember  that 
we  did  not  grow  into  the  greatest  economic  power 
on  earth  by  preserving  high-cost  production. 
Within  the  United  States  no  protection  is  possible 
against  more  efficient  production  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  In  New  Engl  and  our  economy  has 
had  to  go  through  four  stages  since  colonial  times. 
It  is  our  proud  boast  that  we  have  no  natural 
resources  except  rocks  and  ice— and  that  we 
exported  them  both!  Modern  technology  has 
stricken  even  these  items  from  our  export  list. 
Today  the  textile  era  in  New  England  is  following 
the  farming  and  shipping  eras  into  history— but 
New  England  is  still  prosperous. 

Surely  this  example— which  has  brought  loss 
and  misery  to  quite  a  few  individuals  yet  healthy 
growth  to  New  England  as  a  whole— nevertheless 
has  a  lesson  for  the  country.  The  New  England 
farmer,  textile  worker,  and  investor  may  have  suf- 
fered temporarily,  but  the  country  at  large  has 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  food  and  clothing. 
Moreover,  within  our  great  economy  it  is  possible 
to  adapt  oneself  to  changing  conditions. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  position  of  the  Uruguayan 
wool  grower.  His  is  a  democratic  country— a 
staunch  friend  in  two  world  wars  and  in  many 
ideological  battles ;  but  it  is  a  small  country  whose 
obvious  natural  resources  are  largely  agricultural 
as  in  New  England,  and  it  does  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  domestic  markets.  The  national 
economy  is  built  on  wool— which  constitutes  about 
50  percent  of  Uruguayan  exports.  If  we  do  not 
raise  the  tariff  on  wool,  it  may  be  tough  for  the 
domestic  wool  grower.  If  we  do,  it  may  be  tough 
not  only  on  the  Uruguayan  wool  grower  as  an 
individual ;  it  may  be  disastrous  for  Uruguay  as  a 
nation.  It  may  also  decrease  sales  in  Uruguay  of 
auto  tires  and  jeeps  and  steel  and  cash  registers 
and  electrical  goods  and  a  lot  of  other  things  made 
in  Ohio.  A  protective  tariff  may  shield  individ- 
ual domestic  producers  from  hurt ;  but  it  will  do 
this  only  at  the  hurt  of  other  domestic  producers. 
If  we  cut  off  imports  of  Uruguayan  wool  or 
Chilean  copper  or  Venezuelan  oil  or  Bolivian  tin 
or  Mexican  lead  or  Cuban  sugar  or  Peruvian  tuna, 
we  shall  simply  reduce  their  purchases  from  us  by 
the  same  amount.  They  can  buy  from  us  only 
what  they  sell  to  us. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Bolivian  tin  miner.  His  job 
notably  contributes  to  your  wife's  convenience 
when  she  prepares  your  supper ;  it  also  contributes 
an  element  essential  to  war  production,  for  ex- 
ample of  engine  bearings.  Twice  in  the  past  15 
years  he  has  been  asked  to  produce  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent to  keep  the  free  world  free.    As  virtually  the 
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only  secure  source  of  tin  for  half  the  world,  the 
price  of  tin  from  Bolivia  then  soared  to  fantastic 
heights  despite  our  efforts  to  control  it ;  and  since 
goods  of  all  sorts  were  simultaneously  scarce,  this 
stimulated  inflation  in  Bolivia.  Having  bought 
tin  furiously  during  the  crises,  we  stopped  buying 
once  they  were  over,  and  tin  dropped  as  precipi- 
tously in  price  as  it  had  risen. 

With  the  national  economy  dependent  on  tin, 
even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  not  suffice  to 
direct  Bolivian  economic  affairs  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    If  the  Bolivians  forget  that  we  also 
controlled  the  prices  of  products  we  sold  them, 
that  the  dollar  saved  by  our  citizens— and  the  one 
borrowed  by  Bolivia— sank  as  much  in  purchasing 
power  as  the  dollar  Bolivia  saved  from  tin  sales 
during  the  crises,  we  should  emphatically  not  for- 
get the  impression  it  makes,  in  terms  of  hard  eco- 
nomics as  well  as  psychology,  when  we  beg  the 
Bolivians  to  produce  all  the  tin  they  can  at  one 
moment  and  at  the  next  won't  buy  it  at  any  price. 
I  shall  leave  the  intricacies  of  price  stabilization 
and  the  controversy  regarding  expropriation  to 
the  competent  international  forums,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that,  regardless  of  rights  or  wrongs,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  permit  people  in  Bolivia  to  go 
hungry,  and  I  think  we  would  be  very  unwise  to 
drive  the  unpent  social  forces  in  Bolivia  into  the 
gently  smiling  jaws  of  communism. 
5  We  should  remember  that  the  story  of  the  Boliv- 
ian tin  miner  could  be  told  almost  equally  well  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  miners  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
countries  moreover  with  which  we  have  particu- 
larly friendly  relations.     If  the  impact  of  great 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  those  metals  has  been 
less  severe  on  those  countries,  it  has  been  because 
their  economies  are  more  diversified  and  their  gov- 
ernments   have    shown   much    statesmanship    in 
handling  national  economic  affairs.    The  story 
might  also  be  told  of  the  Chilean  copper  miners— 
which  brings  us  to  another  story. 

In  Santiago  de  Chile  an  American  utility  com- 
pany has  until  recently  been  unable  to  obtain  from 
the  Chilean  authorities  rates  which  would  permit 
it  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  San- 
tiago is  a  rapidly  developing  city,  and  its  demands 
for  electricity  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
If  that  demand  is  to  be  met,  new  capital  must  be 
obtained.  It  cannot  be  obtained  from  earnings  if 
earnings  are  insufficient;  and  it  cannot  be  obtained 
from  investors  if  they  do  not  think  the  company 
is  a  good  investment.  The  Chilean  may  feel  in- 
adequate electric  rates  not  only  in  dim  lights  and 
a  quavering  radio ;  it  may  rob  him  of  his  job  when 
there  isn't  enough  power  to  run  the  factory. 

But,  the  Chilean  will  naturally  think,  this  is  a 
rich  and  greedy  foreign  monopoly  which  is  trying 
to  rob  me.  Remember  that  his  income  is  only 
about  one-eighth  of  that  of  an  American  and  that 
his  family  budget  has  been  just  as  hard  hit  by  the 
chronic  inflation  in  Chile  as  has  that  of  the  utility 
company.    He  thinks   of  the  company   as  big, 
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wealthy,  and  foreign ;  he  forgets  that  it  is  owned 
by  thousands  of  American  stockholders  who  like 
him  are  trying  to  raise  families  on  painfully  tight 
budgets.  If  the  Chilean  is  not  altogether  fair,  let 
us  remember  that  John  Q.  Public  in  the  United 
States  too  has  not  always  been  fair  in  his  views 
regarding  business.  If  American  companies  have 
not  always  been  fairly  treated  in  Latin  America 
let  us  remember  that,  as  in  the  United  States,  thej 
have  not  always  acted  fairly. 

The  record  of  American  business  in  Latir 
America  has  been  increasingly  good.  Upon  th< 
respective  Latin  American  governments,  rathe) 
than  ours,  devolves  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  any  remaining  abuses  are  checked  and  thai 
business  in  their  countries  is  conducted  in  th< 
national  interest.  Today  I  believe  that  it  is  a  f  ac 
that  foreign  business  in  Latin  America  is  mon 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  that  in  some  sector: 
several  Latin  American  governments  have  gom 
so  far  in  harassment  and  restrictive  measures  a: 
to  discourage  the  further  foreign  investment  whicl 
is  so  essential  to  their  national  development, 
am  not  referring  to  crass  confiscation  under  Com, 
munist  inspiration ;  I  refer  to  the  multiple,  onerou 
economic  controls  which,  in  Dr.  Milton  Eisen 
hower's  words,  spell  creeping  expropriation. 

Latin  American  voices  to  which  we  listen  witi 
the  highest  respect  in  the  United  States  have  sug 
gested  recently  that  they  do  not  favor  furthe 
American  investments  in  their  respective  couti 
tries.  Let  me  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  tk, 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  trying  t; 
force  American  investments  on  any  country  whic, 
does  not  wish  to  receive  them.  We  consider  thsj 
a  country's  policies  in  regard  to  new  foreign  ii. 
vestment  are  for  its  sole  determination  in  accorc 
ance  with  its  conception  of  the  national  interests 


Fair  Treatment  of  Investments 

We  do  expect  fair  treatment  of  our  investment 
already  made  in  good  faith.  We  feel  it  proper  t 
make  representations  on  their  behalf  if  they  hav 
been  denied  a  remedy  or  suffered  discriminate 
under  national  law  or  if  valid  contracts  with  gw 
ernments  have  been  unilaterally  breached  and  jus 
tice  denied.  Obviously  our  policy  in  into 
American  relations  does  not  place  the  protectio 
of  our  private  investments  at  the  top  of  our  obje< 
tives— our  national  security,  for  example,  tafe 
precedence— but  it  is  an  important  objective  an 
duty.  We  believe  it  should  be  an  even  more  in 
portant  objective  of  our  sister  republics,  give 
their  present  stage  of  development,  to  cultivate 
reputation  of  treating  foreign  capital  fairly.  - 
reputation  is  acquired  over  the  years— and  can  t 
destroyed  in  a  day. 

No  one,  for  example,  raises  an  eyebrow  when 
government  buys  out  a  foreign  company  by  mutui 
agreement,  but  a  country  may  do  itself  great  di 
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service  by  a  unilateral  expropriation.  The  sover- 
eign right  of  a  nation  to  expropriate  foreign 
property  in  its  jurisdiction  cannot  be  questioned — 
but  we  do  insist  on  prompt,  adequate,  and  just 
compensation.  By  the  same  token,  any  nation  has 
the  undeniable  sovereign  right  to  declare  war  on 
any  other  nation  if  it  so  chooses,  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  argued  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  sov- 
ereign right  would  entail  no  international  respon- 
sibilities. In  other  words,  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  foreign  capital  is  not  essentially  one 
of  right,  and  it  should  not  be  considered  in  terms 
of  absolutes ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  fair,  what 
is  wise,  what  is  practical,  what  is  in  the  national 
interest,  what  will  preserve  the  international 
comity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no  capital  in 
the  United  States  which  would  seek  investment 
abroad.  How  then  explain  the  outflow  of  direct 
capital  investments  to  Latin  America  of  some  $1.7 
billion  between  1946  and  1952  ?  How  explain  that 
our  citizens  made  a  net  direct  investment  of  over 
$1  billion  in  Canada  in  the  same  span  of  years,  not 
to  mention  portfolio  investments! 

It  has  been  suggested  that  foreign  capital  milks 
a  country  economically,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
people.    How  then  explain  that  some  70  percent  of 
Chilean,  some  97  percent  of  Venezuelan  and  at 
,  least  55  percent  of  Costa  Rican  exports  are  pro- 
,  duced  by  foreign  companies  ?     Without  those  ex- 
ports what  would   become   of   those   countries? 
.  And  can  there  be  any  really  clear  cases  cited  where 
American  companies  have  paid  lower  than  pre- 
vailing wages,  or  provided  poorer  than  standard 
:  working  conditions?    Obviously  they  couldn't  get 
',  workmen  if  they  did ;  obviously  the  fact  that  they 
.  do  improves  wages  and  working  conditions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  foreign  capital  tends 
(to  dominate  a  country's  political  life.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  American  investments  in 
(Canada  of  some  $8  billion — considerably  larger 
than  our  investments  in  all  Latin  America,  though 
•the  population  of  Canada  is  less  than  one-tenth 
(that  of  Latin  America.  Our  good  neighbors  to 
!the  north  would  deeply  resent  and  know  to  be 
juntrue  any  suggestion  that  our  investments  in- 
fluence their  political  life. 

Is  it  altogether  an  accident  that,  while  some  $25 
'billion  of  foreign  and  domestic  capital  were  being 
(invested  in  Canada  in  the  years  1946  to  1952,  per 
(capita  income  in  the  period  1939-52  tripled  in 
Iterms  of  dollars  and  rose  60  percent  in  terms  of 
(?oods,  even  though  the  average  work  week  was 
dropping  from  48  to  43  hours?  Is  it  without 
significance  that  Canada's  oil  production,  largely 
developed  by  foreign  capital,  rose  from  21,000 
[barrels  daily  in  1947  to  169,000  barrels  in  1952  and 
that  in  four  years  Canada  thereby  saved  $300 
nillion  in  foreign  exchange  ? 

Canada  has  wisely  used  native  capital  to  the 
greatest  feasible  extent  but  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
"oreign  capital  when  this  was  convenient.     The 
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new  capital,  native  and  foreign,  invested  in 
Canada  has  helped  the  Canadian  workman  to  rival 
the  American's  standard  of  living.  May  I  add, 
for  people  in  the  United  States  who  think  that  the 
development  of  foreign  countries  will  hurt  our 
foreign  trade,  that  Canada's  foreign  trade  in  this 
extraordinary  period  of  internal  development  has 
risen  by  five  times ! 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Canada  has  had  to 
grant  no  special  privileges  to  foreign  capital. 
Capital  has  flowed  in  because  over  the  years  and 
decades  it  has  learned  to  count  on  fair  treatment. 
That  this  has  not  been  without  its  advantages  for 
Canada  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  interest 
rate  on  government  bonds  averages  about  3  percent 
as  against  8-10  percent  in  most  of  Latin  America. 
That  extra  return  is  primarily  the  cost  Latin 
America  pays  because  of  the  added  risks  which 
foreign  capital  must  face  there. 

In  short,  we  can  and  should  do  several  things 
to  help  our  sister  republics  in  the  economic  sphere ; 
but  for  the  most  part  their  economic  future  rests 
in  their  own  hands. 

If  some  of  our  Latin  American  friends  say  that 
Canada  is  a  special  case,  I  would  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  Puerto  Rico.  Here  is  a  tiny  land,  increas- 
ingly overpopulated,  lacking  in  natural  resources 
and  the  elements  for  heavy  industry.  Despite  a 
long-standing  law  limiting  landownership  to  500 
acres,  sugar  companies  formerly  controlled  vastly 
greater  acreages.  The  sugar  companies  were 
forced  to  divest  themselves  of  their  large  land- 
holdings — but  they  always  obtained  just  com- 
pensation. 

A  wise  and  energetic  government  has  attracted 
some  1,388  industries  to  the  island  in  the  past  12 
years;  and  the  per  capita  income  has  trebled  to 
$400  per  year,  higher  than  that  in  most  Latin 
American  republics.  Puerto  Rico  proudly  con- 
siders itself  a  bridge  between  North  and  Latin 
America ;  and  certainly  its  economic  experiences 
might  be  studied  advantageously  by  nations  with 
such  similar  problems.  Its  example  has  shown 
what  even  a  naturally  handicapped  economy  can 
do  by  prudent  policies  to  raise  living  standards 
and  is  being  increasingly  studied  in  other  countries. 

Communist  Attack  on  Capital 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  Communists 
attack  capital  in  Latin  America — and  particularly 
foreign  capital — because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a 
subject  which  lends  itself  to  their  false  propa- 
ganda and,  on  the  other,  they  recognize  that  capi- 
tal, by  promoting  national  development  and 
raising  living  standards,  is  a  potent  enemy  of  their 
agitation.  There  can  be  individual  conflicts  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  between  foreign  com- 
panies and  national  interests,  but  in  general 
cooperation  and  fair  play  between  government, 
capital,  and  labor  are  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
each  of  them. 
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Let  us  think  of  that  labor — or  rather  that  Latin 
American  laborer  employed  by  a  U.  S.  company. 
He  is  probably  not  well  educated,  and  he  is 
desperately  poor.  He  may  well  have  imbibed  with 
his  mother's  milk  a  sense  of  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation—and a  consequent  suspicion  of  for- 
eigners. He  can  see  that  the  foreign  company 
employing  him  has  great  resources,  else  how  could 
it  do  what  it  does  ?  Why  should  the  foreign  man- 
agers live  so  much  better  than  he  ? 

Now,  you  and  I  of  course  know  the  answers. 
The  great  resources  are  the  pooled  savings  of 
thousands  of  investors.  Foreign  capital  will  in 
its  own  interest  employ  natives  of  the  country 
to  the  full  extent  they  are  available,  but  it  will 
wish  to  employ  its  own  representatives  in  key  jobs, 
and  it  will  have  to  bring  in  trained  employees  for 
specialized  jobs  it  cannot  for  the  moment  fill 
locally — and  those  people  will  obviously  have  to 
be  paid  at  United  States,  not  local,  rates.  As  for 
labor  organization,  United  States  companies  in- 
creasingly recognize  that  responsible  organized 
labor  is  a  stabilizing  force  with  which  it  is  to  their 
self-interest  to  cooperate,  and  many  American 
managers  are  likely  to  remember  instinctively  in 
Latin  America  the  more  advanced  labor  relations 
practices  they  learned  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  role  of  American  companies  to 
reform  foreign  lands;  it  is  their  elementary  duty 
to  respect  the  laws  and  authorities  in  countries  in 
which  they  operate. 

Let  us  think  equally  of  the  Latin  American 
intellectual  who  is  troubled  by  the  economic  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  in  his  country.  He 
sees  irreplaceable  natural  resources — oil,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  iron  ore— being  extracted  by  foreign 
companies.  The  companies  doing  this  often  are 
more  important  proportionately  in  his  country 
than  our  greatest  corporations  are  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  internal  economy  of  his  country 
may  depend  in  important  measure  on  United 
States  companies,  so  its  economic  prosperity  may 
depend  on  the  market  for  its  exports  in  the  United 
States.  He  naturally  resents  the  booms  and  busts 
of  his  national  economy  which  arise  from  rela- 
tively small  economic  fluctuations  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  deeply  resents  the  occasions  on 
which  we  try,  by  protecting  domestic  producers, 
to  export  our  misery  and  thereby  add  to  his. 
Everywhere  he  turns  in  seeking  to  raise  living 
standards — and  remember,  per  capita  income  in 
Latin  America  is  but  one-eighth  of  ours— he  en- 
counters some  economic  interest  of  ours,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  if  he  mistakenly  thinks  it  is  block- 
ing his  way. 

It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  natural  resources 
are  worth  nothing  till  developed,  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Guayra  Falls,  probably  the  greatest  poten- 
tial source  of  hydraulic  power  in  the  world,  beside 
which  Niagara  is  only  a  leaky  faucet,  will  be  of 
value  only  when  capital  is  used  to  develop  it — 
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and  they  are  so  remote  that  we  may  be  using  atomic 
power  plants  first.  He  may  equally  forget  what 
living  standards  in  his  country  would  be  if  foreign 
capital  had  not  come  to  it,  or  how  much  higher 
they  would  be  if  his  government's  policies  had 
been  wiser.  He  forgets  that  Henry  Ford  made 
good  profits  and  certainly  did  the  United  States  i 
no  harm. 

Need  for  Reciprocal  Understanding 

In  short,  our  problems  in  our  inter- American 
relations  are  largely  economic,  and  they  largely 
boil  down  to  the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to 
cooperate  in  the  economic  sphere  to  our  mutual 
benefit.    The  first  requisite  of  such  cooperation  is 
reciprocal  understanding.    We  must  understand 
what  our  trade  policy,  our  loan  policy,  our  other 
economic  policies  mean  to  them,  and  that  what  is  a 
trifle  to  us  may  spell  disaster  to  them.    In  turn, 
our  sister  republics  should  appreciate  the  immense 
burdens  which  world  leadership  has  placed  on  our 
shoulders  and  should  realize  that  the  treatment 
they  give  to  foreign  capital  is  far  more  important  • 
to  them  than  it  is  to  the  United  States.    We  have ! 
learned  in  the  United  States  that  capital  and  labor 
can  work  together  to  their  mutual  profit ;  we  must  J 
not  be  deterred  either  by  selfishness  or  misguided 
agitation  from  working  together  with  our  sister 
republics  in  the  economic  field  for  our  mutual  ^ 
benefit.     Our   sister   republics    will    follow    our 
leadership  in  world  affairs  only  if  they  think  it  to : 
their  national  advantage.    As  to  the  possibilities' 
of  going  it  alone,  I  think  of  Secretary  Dulles'  wise 
words  in  this  regard.     I  trust  that  through  short-: 
sightedness  we  shall  never  be  compelled  to  defend 
our  national  existence  along  our  national  frontiers. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  our  relations  with  our 
sister  republics.    We  do  not  believe  that  our  con- 
cerns end  at  the  Kio  Grande.    We  know  that 
through  our  continental  solidarity  we  were  spared 
throughout  this  hemisphere  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  holds  a 
lesson  for  the  future.    We  seek  so  to  order  our 
hemispheric  relations  that  we  shall  enrich  our- 
selves and  our  good  neighbors,  spiritually  and 
materially,  by  living  with  them  in  this  hemisphere 
in  understanding  and  harmony.    If  we  were  to 
heed  the  voices  of  selfishness,  or  to  let  Communist 
agitation  corrode  our  common  sense,  we  could 
easily  destroy  our  future  and  ourselves.    But  I 
am  confident  that  the  Americas  will  not  follow  any 
such  shortsighted  path.     The  Americas  are  visibly 
on  the  march  toward  a  better,  brighter  future,  and 
we  must  go  forward  together  in   attaining  it. 
Destiny  has  thrust  upon  this  new  world — this 
American  Continent — a  vital  role  in  the  future 
of  mankind.     The  future  history  of  the  world 
will  be  increasingly  written  in  the  21  sister  repub- 
lics of  the  Americas.    May  it  be  not  only  the  story 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  for  the  benefit 
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of  our  children's  children  but  also  an  example 
which  will  help  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men — everywhere ! 


Commemoration  of  Haiti's 
150  Years  of  Independence 

Press  release  682  dated  December  31 

The  following  messages  from,  the  President  and 
Secretary  Dulles  were  sent  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Education  of  Haiti,  respectively,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  sesquicentennial  of  Haitian  independ- 
ence: 

December  28,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  President  : 

On  the  historic  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  country's  independ- 
ence on  January  first,  I  take  pleasure  in  extending 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  Haiti  the  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

That  devotion  to  freedom  which  impelled  Haiti 
to  achieve  independence  in  1804  had  been  demon- 
strated a  few  years  earlier  in  our  own  Revolution- 
ary War  by  generous  Haitian  support  at  Savannah 
and  Yorktown.  The  spirit  then  exemplified,  con- 
tinuing through  the  generations,  is  symbolic  of  the 
friendship  which  is  an  enduring  bond  between  our 
oeoples. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 
General  Paul  E.  Maglod^e, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince. 


December  31,  1953 
lis  Excellency 
Pierre  L.  Liautaud, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Education, 
Port-au-Prince. 

My  heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  Government 
nd  people  of  Haiti  on  this  sesquicentennial  of 
our  country's  independence. 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Extension  of  Migrant  Labor 
agreement  With  Mexico 

ress  release  681  dated  December  31 

|  The    migrant    labor    agreement    between    the 
|Fnited  States  and  Mexico  under  which  Mexican 
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agricultural  workers  are  admitted  into  the  United 
States  for  employment  as  farm  laborers,  which 
was  to  expire  on  December  31,  has  been  extended 
to  January  15,  1954,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington  and 
the  Department  of  State. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Francis  White,  has  con- 
ducted negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  clarification  of  sev- 
eral questions  which  have  arisen  under  the  present 
agreement.  The  holiday  season  caused  suspension 
of  these  negotiations  before  it  was  possible  for  the 
two  Governments  to  agree  on  certain  major  issues. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  interruption  in  the  co- 
operative arrangements  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  on  this  subject,  the 
agreement  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  to  permit  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
now  under  way. 


Tariff  Arrangement 
With  Uruguay 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  24 

The  President  on  December  24  issued  a  procla- 
mation giving  effect  as  of  December  16,  1953,  to 
certain  U.S.  tariff  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  Uruguay  in  1949  within  the  framework  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
These  concessions  had  been  withheld  pending 
Uruguay's  accession  to  the  agreement.  Because  of 
the  lapse  of  time  since  1949  and  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  cattle  and  beef  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  the  President  is  not  in  this 
proclamation  making  effective  the  duty  reductions 
provided  for  m  the  1949  agreement  with  respect 
to  canned  beef,  pickled  and  cured  beef  and  veal, 
and  meat  extract,  but  is  binding  the  present  rates 
of  duty  on  these  items  against  increase.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  initiated  discussions  with  the 
Uruguayan  Government  regarding  these  conces- 
sions.   A  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  attached. 

The  President's  action  followed  Uruguay's  sig- 
nature on  November  16,  1953,  of  the  Annecy  and 
Torquay  Protocols  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  making  Uruguay  a  party  to 
the  agreement  on  December  16,  1953.  These 
protocols  provide  that,  on  this  date,  Uruguay  will 
give  effect  to  the  concessions  which  it  negotiated 
at  Annecy,  France,  in  1949,  as  modified  and  sup- 
plemented by  negotiations  at  Torquay,  England, 
in  1950-51,  and  that  the  other  contracting 
parties  to  the  agreement  will  also  give  effect  to 
any  concessions  negotiated  with  Uruguay  that  may 
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have  been  withheld  pending  Uruguay's  signature. 
In  addition  to  an  undertaking  by  Uruguay  not 
to  impose  duties  higher  than  those  specified  for 
a  number  of  products  of  interest  to  U.S.  exporters, 
the  agreement  provides  for  the  making  of  adjust- 
ments by  Uruguay  in  fixed  official  valuations 
("aforos")  which  Uruguay  uses  as  a  basis  for  as- 
sessing "ad  valorem"  rates  of  duty.  Such  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  brought  about  without  any  increase 
in  the  resulting  incidence  of  duties  as  compared 
with  the  incidence  at  the  time  the  concessions  were 
negotiated. 

Among  the  U.S.  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  Uruguay  which  were  withheld  pending  Uru- 
guay's signature  are  the  following  to  which  effect 
is  given  as  of  December  16,  1953.  The  duty  on 
cattle  hides,  now  5  percent  ad  valorem,  will  be  re- 
duced to  4  percent  ad  valorem.  Binding  of  the 
existing  duty  becomes  effective  on  casein.  Exist- 
ing duty-free  status  of  the  following  becomes 
bound  against  change:  unmanufactured  agates, 
dried  blood;  crude  bones;  bones,  ground,  ash, 
dust,  meal,  and  flour;  animal  carbon  for  fer- 
tilizer; and  tankage,  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  3040 > 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended  by  section 
1  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1934,  by  the  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved June  7,  1943,  by  sections  2  and  3  of  the  act  of  July 
5,  1945  (ch.  474,  48  Stat.  943,  ch.  118,  57  Stat.  125,  ch.  269, 
59  Stat.  410  and  411),  and  by  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949  (ch.  585,  63  Stat.  698), 
the  period  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  authority  having 
been  extended  by  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1949  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 
June  12,  1948,  on  October  10,  1949  he  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  providing  for  the  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6) 
A7,  All  and  A2051)  of  the  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land, the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  the 
Republic  of  Italy,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  Oriental  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  which  trade  agreement  for  accession 
consists  of  the  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  Octo- 
ber 10,  1949,  including  the  annexes  thereto  (64  Stat.  (pt. 
3)  B139) ; 

2.  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  2867  of  December  22, 1949 
(64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A380),  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  the  other  import  re- 
strictions of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as  were  then 
found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  said 
trade  agreement  for  accession  on  and  after  January  1, 
1950,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  2874  of  March  1,  1950,  Proclamation  No. 
2884  of  April  27,  1950,  and  Proclamation  No.  2888  of  May 
13,  1950  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A390,  A399,  and  A405). 

3.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
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President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended  by  the 
acts  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  ex- 
cept the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949,  the 
period  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  under  the  said  sec- 
tion 350  having  been  extended  by  section  1  of  the  said  Act 
of  July  5,  1945  (ch.  269,  59  Stat.  410),  until  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  from  June  12, 1945,  on  October  30, 1947 
he  entered  into  an  exclusive  trade  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4) 
3699),  which  exclusive  trade  agreement  includes  certain 
portions  of  other  documents  made  a  part  thereof  and  pro- 
vides for  the  customs  treatment  in  respect  of  ordinary  cus- 
toms duties  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported 
into  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
4.  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  2764  of  January  1, 

1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1465),  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America  in  respect  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  such  continuance  of 
existing  customs  and  excise  treatment  of  products  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement 
on  and  after  January  1,  1948,  which  proclamation  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  proclamations  referred  to  in  the 
fourth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  December  22, 

1949  specified  in  the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation, 
and   by  the  said  proclamations   of  December   22,   1949, 
March  1,  1950,  April  27,  1950  and  May  13,  1950,  specified  j 
in  the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation; 

5.  Whereas  the  trade  agreement  for  accession  specified 
in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation,  the  date  for  the' 
signature  of  which  by  the  Government  of  the  Oriental' 
Republic  of  Uruguay  was  extended  until  December  31, 
1953,  has  been  signed  by  the  said  Government  under  such 
circumstances  that  it  will  enter  into  force  for  such  Gov-i 
ernment,  and  such  Government  will  become  a  contracting 
party  to  the  said  general  agreement,  on  December  16, 1953 ; 

6.  Whereas  I  determine  that  the  application  of  each 
of  the  concessions  provided  for  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
in  Annex  A  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession: 
which  were  withheld  from  application  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  4  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
by  the  said  proclamation  of  December  22,  1949,  as  are 
identified  in  the  following  list  is  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out,  on  and  after  December  16,  1953,  the  said 
trade  agreement  for  accession : 

Item 

(paragraph)  Rates  of  duty 

19 2%4  per  lb. 

1530  (a) 4%adval. 

1603 Free 

1625 Free 

1627 Free 

1780 Free ; 

7.  Whereas  serious  problems  which  have  developed  in 
the  cattle  and  beef  situation  in  the  United  States  since 
negotiation  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
render  inappropriate  the  application  to  the  products  speci- 
fied in  items  705  and  706  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in 
Annex  A  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  of  rates 
of  duty  lower  than  those  now  applicable  thereto ; 

8.  Whereas  I  determine  that,  in  view  of  the  circum 
stances  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclama 
tion,  it  is  required  or  appropriate,  in  order  to  carry  oul 
the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  as  fully  as  pos 
sible  while  such  circumstances  exist,  that  the  provision.' 
of  Items  705  and  706  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in  Anne? 
A  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession,  which  wen 
withheld  from  application  in  accordance  with  paragrapl 
4  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  by  the  saic 
proclamation  of  December  22,  1949,  be  applied  as  thougl 
they  were  stated  as  follows : 
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Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph— 

705 
706 


Description  of  products 
Extract  of  meat,  including 

fluid. 
Meats,  prepared  or  pre- 
served, not  specially- 
provided  for  (except 
meat  pastes,  other  than 
liver  pastes,  packed  in 
air-tight  containers 
weighing  with  their  con- 
tents not  more  than  3 
ounces  each) : 

Beef    packed    in    air- 
tight   containers. 


Rate  of  duty 
lYti  per  lb. 


3£  per  lb.,  but  not  less 
than  20%  ad  val. 


Other 30  per  lb.,  but  not  less 

than  20%  ad  val.; 

9.  Whereas  I  determine  that,  in  view  of  the  determina- 
tion set  forth  in  the  sixth  recital  of  this  proclamation, 
the  deletion  of  Item  1530  (a)  from  the  list  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  January  1, 
1948,  as  amended  and  rectified,  is  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out,  on  and  after  December  16,  1953,  the  said 
exclusive  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  third  recital 
3f  this  proclamation : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  850 
>f  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim  as 
follows : 

Part  I 

To  the  end  that  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be 
carried  out  as  fully  as  possible,  the  identification  of  each 
)f  the  concessions  provided  for  in  Part  I  of  the  said  Sched- 
ule XX  in  Annex  A  which  is  specified  in  the  sixth  or 
?ighth  recital  of  this  proclamation  shall,  on  and  after 
December  16,  1953,  be  included  in  the  list  set  forth  in 
;he  ninth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  December  22, 
L949,  as  supplemented ;  Provided,  That,  unless  and  until 
he  President  proclaims  that  the  circumstances  set  forth 
n  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  no  longer  exist, 
:he  provisions  of  Items  705  and  706  in  the  said  Part  I 
shall  be  applied  as  though  they  were  stated  in  the  manner 
<et  forth  in  the  eighth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement 
specified  in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be 
•arried  out,  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  the 
said  proclamation  of  January  1,  1948,  as  amended  and 
•ectified,  shall,  on  and  after  December  16,  1953,  be  further 
imended  by  deleting  therefrom  Item  1530  (a)  referred  to 
n  the  ninth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
aused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
iffixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth 
day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth. 


seal] 
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Agreement  Providing  for 
Wheat  Shipments  to  Jordan 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Jordan,  announced  by  the 
Department  on  October  30,  1953  (press  release 
600) ,  providing  for  the  furnishing  by  the  United 
States  of  up  to  10,000  tons  of  wheat  to  combat 
suffering  resulting  from  famine  conditions  among 
the  people  of  Jordan.  The  grant  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Government  of 
Jordan  for  assistance  when  the  spring  rains  in 
Jordan  were  small  and  late  and  disastrous  crop 
failure  resulted.  The  aid  is  provided  under  the 
famine  relief  act,  Public  Law  216  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, which  authorizes  the  President  to  transfer 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet  famine  or 
other  urgent  relief  requirements  of  friendly 
peoples.  President  Eisenhower  granted  the  aid  on 
September  2;  his  action  constituted  the  first  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  216.  The  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  was  designated  to  carry  out 
the  operation. 


United  States  Note 


No.  50 


American  Embassy, 
Amman,  October  14,  1953. 


!y  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  for  assistance 
in  combatting  starvation  and  suffering  resulting  from 
famine  conditions  among  the  people  of  Jordan  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  disastrous  crop  season  just  past.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  recognizing 
the  burden  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  Hashe- 
mite Kingdom  of  Jordan  in  seeking  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  its  people,  agrees  to  assist  the  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  in  this  enterprise. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  that : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  United 
States  legislation  applicable  to  such  assistance  and  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  below,  furnish  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  up  to 
10,000  tons  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  a  grant  in  order  to 
alleviate  starvation  and  mass  suffering  threatened  by 
famine  conditions  in  Jordan.  The  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  shall  accept  title  to  the 
wheat  upon  delivery  of  wheat  on  board  vessel  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  costs  accruing  thereafter  (other 
than  the  payment  of  freight  to  the  initial  destination  in 
Jordan). 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  maximum  benefits  to  the  people 
of  Jordan  from  the  assistance  to  be  furnished  hereunder, 
the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
undertakes  to : 

(a)  Prepare,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  made  available  under 
this  Agreement  among  the  people  of  Jordan  and  for  the 
distribution  of  such  wheat  and  products  thereof  (i) 
free  of  cost  to  persons  who  by  virtue  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  are  unable  to  pay  for  them  and 
(ii)  to  others  at  lowest  feasible  prices,  as  agreed  upon, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  two  Governments. 
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(b)  Include  in  such  plan,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  a  system  of  public  works  projects  which  the 
two  Governments  determine  to  be  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable in  order  that  both  the  country  of  Jordan  and 
the  persons  receiving  assistance  will  receive  maximum 
benefits. 

(c)  Pursue  all  appropriate  measures  to  reduce  its 
relief  needs,  to  increase  production  and  supply,  and  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  within  Jordan  in 
order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  similar  emergencies  in 
the  future. 

(d)  Carry  out  the  plan  agreed  upon,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  may  from  time  to  time  be  mutually  agreed 
to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  famine  relief  objective. 

3.  In  order  to  further  the  public  works  projects  re- 
ferred to  above  and  to  enhance  the  value  to  Jordan  of 
the  assistance  program,  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  will  establish  in  its  own  name  a  Spe- 
cial Account  in  a  bank  in  Jordan  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments  (hereinafter  called  the  "Special  Account"), 
and  will  deposit  in  this  account  promptly  amounts  of 
local  currency  accruing,  after  deducting  the  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  handling  costs  to  the  Government  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  from  the  sale  of  wheat 
supplied  under  this  Agreement,  or  revenues  otherwise 
accruing  to  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  Jordan  as  a  result  of  the  import  of  such  wheat.  The 
Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  may 
at  any  time  make  advance  deposits  in  the  Special  Account. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  may  draw  from  the  Special  Account  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public  works 
projects  and  other  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Jordan  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

5.  The  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of 
them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  thereunder. 
The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
will  provide  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  including 
statements  on  the  use  of  assistance  received  hereunder 
and  other  relevant  information  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  may  need  to  determine  the 
nature  and  scope  of  its  operations  under  this  Agreement 
and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  fur- 
nished or  contemplated. 

6.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  will  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
in  Jordan  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of  the  program 
under  this  Agreement,  including  information  to  the  people 
of  Jordan  that  this  program  is  evidence  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
them.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  will  make  public,  upon  termination  of  this  program 
and  at  least  once  each  quarter  during  the  course  of  its 
operation,  full  statements  of  operations  hereunder,  in- 
cluding information  as  to  the  use  of  assistance  received 
and  use  of  the  local  currency  deposited  in  the  Special 
Account. 

7.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  agrees  to  permit  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe,  without 
restriction,  the  distribution  in  Jordan  of  wheat  made  avail- 
able hereunder,  including  the  provision  of  facilities  neces- 
sary for  observation  and  review  of  the  administration 
of  this  Agreement  and  the  use  of  assistance  furnished, 
and  to  receive  any  additional  persons  who  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  Upon  appropriate  notification  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  will  consider 
such  persons  as  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and 
immunities  accorded  to  that  Mission  and  its  personnel 
of  comparable  rank. 
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8.  All  or  any  part  of  the  assistance  provided  hereunder 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  if  it  is  determined  that,  because  of  changed 
conditions,  continuation  of  assistance  is  unnecessary  or 
undesirable.  Termination  of  assistance  under  this  pro- 
vision may  include  the  termination  of  deliveries  of  all 
wheat  scheduled  hereunder  and  not  yet  delivered. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  note  from  Your  Excellency  indicating 
that  the  provisions  set  forth  in  this  note  are  acceptable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  con- 
sider that  this  note  and  your  Excellency's  reply  thereto 
constitute  an  Agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 
Such  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  Tour 
Excellency's  note  in  reply. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Andrew  G.  Lynch 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  Hussein  Khalidi, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
Amman,  Jordan. 


Jordan  Note 

21st  October  1953. 
Excellency, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  note  No.  59,  dated! 
October  14,  1953  regarding  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  the  Government' 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Assistance  in  combat- 
ting  starvation  and  suffering  resulting  from  famine  condi- ; 
tions  among  the  people  of  Jordan  as  a  consequence  of 
the  disasterous  crop  season  just  past  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  Jordan  Government  accept  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  your  above  mentioned  note. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
H.   F.  Khalidi 

H.  E.  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Lynch, 

The  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  U.  S.  A., 

Amman. 


Limitation  Placed 
on  Oats  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  27 

The  President  on  December  26  signed  a  procla- 
mation limiting  imports  of  oats  into  the  United 
States  from  sources  other  than  Canada  to  2,500,000 
bushels  during  the  period  December  23,  1953,  to 
September  30, 1954. 

The  President  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
report  on  oats  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, made  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  for 
limitations  on  imports  when  those  imports  are 
interfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  do- 
mestic price  support  or  marketing  programs. 

Imports  of  oats  from  Canada  had  already  been 
made  subject  to  effective  limitation  •  pursuant  to 
a  decision  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  limit 
shipments  of  oats  to  the  United  States  to  23  mil- ' 
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lion  bushels  during  the  period  from  December 
10,  1953,  to  September  30,  1954.1 

In  communicating  its  decision  to  this  Govern- 
ment the  Canadian  Government  had  indicated 
that  its  action  in  limiting  shipments  of  oats  to  the 
United  States  was  taken  with  the  expectation  that 
substantial  quantities  of  oats  would  not  enter  the 
United  States  from  other  sources  and  thus  displace 
the  competitive  position  of  Canada  which  has  tra- 
ditionally supplied  almost  the  whole  of  United 
States  imports  of  oats.  Accordingly,  the  action 
by  the  President  in  limiting  imports  from  other 
sources  is  supplementary  to  the  Canadian  decision. 
Taken  together,  the  two  actions  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  treating  imports  of  oats  from  all  sources 
3n  an  equitable  oasis. 


rEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  3041  > 

Whereas,  Pursuant  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Idjustinent  Act,  as  added  by  Section  31  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  49  Stat.  773,  re-enacted  by  Section  1  of 
;he  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  as  amended  by 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248,  Section 
{  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  Section 
i  (B)  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1951,  65  Stat.  72  (7  U.  S.  C. 
i24),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  me  that  he 
las  reason  to  believe  that  oats  are  being  or  are  prac- 
ically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
iiuch  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or 
end  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
he  price-support  program  undertaken  by  the  Department 
if  Agriculture  with  respect  to  oats  pursuant  to  Sections 
01  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1 053,  1054),  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
jiroducts  processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
|ats  with  respect  to  which  such  program  of  the  Depart- 
aent  of  Agriculture  is  being  undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  6,  1953,  I  caused  the  United  States 
"ariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under  the 
aid  Section  22  with  respect  to  hulled  and  unhulled  oats 
nd  unhulled  ground  oats ;  and 

:  Whereas,  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such 
'avestigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and 
ecommendations  made  in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  and 
eport  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  hulled  and 
nhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground  oats  are  practically 
ertain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
eriod  December  23, 1953,  to  September  30, 1954,  inclusive, 
nder  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
r  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
:ie  said  price-support  program  with  respect  to  oats ;  and 
|  Whereas,  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of 
uantitative  limitations  not  in  excess  of  23,000,000  bushels 
C  the  product  of  Canada  and  not  in  excess  of  2,500,000 
ushels  of  the  product  of  other  foreign  countries  are 
10 wn  by  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
p  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  oats  described  in  the  pre- 
luding paragraph  of  this  Proclamation  during  the  period 
•ecember  23,  1953,  to  September  30,  1954,  will  not  render 
t  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
lie  said  price-support  program;  and  I  further  find  and 
pclare  such  permissible  total  quantity  to  be  propor- 
Jonately  not  less  than  50  percentum  of  the  total  average 
kgregate  annual  quantity  of  such  oats  entered,  or  with- 

1    For  correspondence  with  Canada  on  this  subject,  see 
tti/letin  of  Jan.  4.  1954,  p.  21. 
j '  18  Fed.  Reg.  8883. 
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drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  repre- 
sentative period  July  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1951,  inclusive; 

Whereas,  Canada  has  undertaken  to  limit  exports  of 
oats  to  the  United  States  to  23,000,000  bushels  during  the 
period  from  midnight  December  10,  1953,  to  midnight 
September  30, 1954 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  Section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of 
hulled  and  unhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground  oats,  other 
than  oats  the  product  of  Canada,  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  period  De- 
cember 23,  1953,  to  September  30,  1954,  inclusive,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  exceed  2,500,000  bushels  of  32  pounds 
each. 

The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply  to 
certified  or  registered  seed  oats  for  use  for  seeding  and 
crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and  sealed  by 
an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency  of  the  coun- 
try of  production:  Provided,  (a)  that  the  individual  ship- 
ment amounts  to  100  bushels  (of  32  pounds  each)  or  less, 
or  (b)  that  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  more  than 
100  bushels  (of  32  pounds  each)  and  the  written  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designated  represent- 
ative is  presented  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  bond  is  furnished 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  as  set 
forth  in  the  entry,  plus  the  estimated  duty  as  determined 
at  the  time  of  entry,  conditioned  upon  the  production  of 
such  written  approval  within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
entry. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  26th  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  fifty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eighth. 


X-J  C*-9-y  £*~JCJC*-<*c^  X»*o^ 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


Credit  Extended  to  Japan 
for  Purchase  of  Cotton 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  December  23  that  arrangements  have 
now  been  completed  for  the  operation  of  a  credit 
of  $60  million  authorized  by  U.S.  commercial 
banks  to  finance  the  purchase  and  export  of  U.S. 
cotton  to  Japan.  This  credit  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  31^  percent  per  annum  and  repayable 
in  15  months  is  extended  to  the  Bank  of  Japan 
which  will  designate  Japanese  commercial  banks 
as  its  agents.  The  Japanese  commercial  bank  will 
in  turn  utilize  the  services  of  the  following  U.S. 
commercial  banks  which  will  provide  the  funds: 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company 

Bankers  Trust  Company 
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The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

The  Hanover  Bank 

Irving  Trust  Company 

Manufacturers  Trust  Company 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking  Corporation 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Union  Trust  Company 

The  credit  is  to  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  of 
raw  cotton  purchased  under  contract  entered  into 
subsequent  to  December  3,  1953. 

Cost  of  insurance  and  freight  may  be  financed 
under  the  line  of  credit  provided  contracts  are 
made  on  C.  I.  F.,  C&F  or  C&I  terms.  Shipment 
is  restricted  to  vessels  of  United  States  or  Japanese 
registry  unless  a  waiver  is  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  permitting  shipment  on 
a  vessel  of  other  registry.  Financing  will  be 
effected  through  letters  of  credit  expiring  not  later 
than  July  31,  1954,  under  which  15-month  drafts 
will  be  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  other  details  of  opera- 
tions of  this  credit  should  be  addressed  by  the 
American  cotton  shipper  to  his  bank  or  banks  in 
the  United  States  or  his  agent  in  Japan. 


Issues  Involved  in 
Syrian  Complaint 

Statements  oy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  December  16 

The  Security  Council  since  October  27  has  had 
under  consideration  the  Syrian  complaint  on  the 
diversion  of  the  Jordan  Eiver.  We  have  heard 
the  representatives  of  Syria,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and 
Pakistan  in  a  number  of  important  statements. 
The  United  States  has  followed  the  development 
of  the  debate  with  intense  interest.  As  a  result 
we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

First,  strict  compliance  with  the  armistice 
agreement  entered  into  between  Israel  and  Syria 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  area  and 
this  question  is  intimately  involved  in  the  present 

case. 

Second,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  this  matter  is  to  uphold  that 
armistice  agreement  which  it  endorsed  in  its  reso- 
lution of  11  August  1949  as  superseding  the  truce 
and  facilitating  the  transition  to  permanent  peace. 
The  agent  of  the  Security  Council  for  these  pur- 
poses is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization. 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  21. 
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Third,  development  projects  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  undertakings  of  the  parties  under 
the  armistice  agreement  and  which  are  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  do  not  infringe  upon  established 
rights  and  obligations  should  be  encouraged.  The 
decision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  continuance 
of  the  diversion  of  the  Jordan  River  project  would 
be  subject  to  these  considerations.  The  Chief  of 
Staff,  as  the  authority  responsible  for  the  general  | 
supervision  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  is  the  proper 
authority  to  determine  whether  the  project  now  in 
question  meets  these  conditions.  Any  unilateral 
action,  from  whatever  side,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  this  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  threatens 
the  effective  operation  and  enforcement  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  Similarly,  no  government 
should,  in  our  opinion,  exercise  a  veto  power  over 
legitimate  projects  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  _ 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  the  United 
States  has  joined  with  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  submitting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been 
circulated.  This  resolution  makes  clear,  in  out;1 
opinion : 

(a)  That  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization,  as  Chairman  of  the  Syrian^ 
Israel  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  is  the  respon: 
sible  authority  with  respect  to  questions  affecting 
the  demilitarized  zone  under  article  5  of  the  armii 
stice  agreement ; 

(b)  That  the  issues  raised  by  the  Jordan  Riyei 
diversion  project  should  be  judged  by  the  Chiei 
of  Staff  in  accordance  with  his  authority  undei 
the  armistice  agreement,  and  _    : 

( c )  That  in  these  and  other  questions  concerning 
the  status  of  the  demilitarized  zone  an  important 
consideration  should  be  the  just  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  affected,  with 
due  regard  for  the  general  welfare  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  and  individuals  concerned. 

To  these  ends,  Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  the 
Governments  of  Israel  and  Syria  will  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  that  they  wil] 
mutually  benefit  from  his  decisions.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States,  the  draft  resolution  rep- 
resents the  proper  line  of  action  for  the  Securitj 
Council  to  take  in  this  case. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  December  21 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  the 
representative  of  China,  who,  I  believe,  was  sup- 
ported in  this  by  the  representative  of  Pakistan 
took  the  position  that  the  language  of  the  pending 
resolution  was  not  clear  as  regards  the  rights  <ri 
the  parties  under  the  armistice  agreement. 

While  I  do  not  share  their  doubts  and  while  il 
seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  Chief  of  Stafl 
would  in  the  normal  course  under  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  naturally  seek  to  reconcile  the  interest' 
of  the  two  parties  and  would  consult  with  them 
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I  am  always  glad  to  try  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of 
the  members  and  seek  to  clarify  the  point. 

In  this  spirit,  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  sug- 
gest adding  a  new  paragraph — paragraph  14 — to 
read  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede 
the  Armistice  Agreement  or  to  change  the  legal  status  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  thereunder. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  concise  way  of  removing 
any  doubts  which  may  exist  regarding  the  Chief 
of  Staff's  consulting  with  the  parties  in  accordance 
with  their  rights  and  interests.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  doubts  previously  expressed  are  well 
founded,  but  are  glad  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  to  re- 
solve them  and  in  this  spirit  of  helpfulness,  we 
propose  this  amendment. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION' 

U.N.  doc.  S/3151/Rev.  1 
Dated  December  21,  1953 

The  Security  Council, 

1.  Recalling  its  previous  resolutions  on  the  Palestine 
question; 

2.  Taking  into  consideration  the  statements  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Syria  and  Israel  and  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  on 
the  Syrian  complaint  (S/3108/Rev.  1)  ; 

3.  Notes  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  requested  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  on  23  September  1953  "to  ensure  that  the 
authority  which  started  work  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
on  2  September  1953  is  instructed  to  cease  working  in  the 
Zone  so  long  as  an  agreement  is  not  arranged"  ; 

4.  Endorses  this  action  of  the  Chief  of  Staff ; 

5.  Recalls  its  resolution  of  27  October  1953,  taking  note 
of  the  statement  by  the  Representative  of  the  Government 
of  Israel  that  the  work  started  by  Israel  in  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  would  be  suspended  pending  urgent  exami- 
nation of  the  question  by  the  Council ; 

6.  Declares  that,  in  order  to  promote  the  return  of  per- 
manent peace  in  Palestine,  it  is  essential  that  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement  of  20  July  1949  between  Syria  and 
Israel  be  strictly  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  Parties ; 

7.  Reminds  the  Parties  that,  under  Article  7,  paragraph 
8  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  where  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  particular  provision  of  the  Agreement 
other  than  the  preamble  and  Articles  1  and  2  is  at  issue, 
the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission's  interpretation  shall 
prevail ; 

8.  Notes  that  Article  5  of  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment between  Syria  and  Israel  gives  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Syrian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission, responsibility  for  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone; 

9.  Calls  upon  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  maintain  the  demili- 
tarized character  of  the  Zone  as  defined  in  paragraph  5 
of  Article  5  of  the  Armistice  Agreement ; 

10.  Calls  upon  the  Parties  to  comply  with  all  his  deci- 
sions and  requests,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
the  Armistice  Agreement; 

11.  Requests  and  authorizes  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  of  reconciling  the  interests  involved  in 
this  dispute  including  rights  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
and  full  satisfaction  of  existing  irrigation  rights  at  all 
seasons,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  effect  a  reconciliation,  having  in  view  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  affected  in  a  just 
and  orderly  manner  for  the  general  welfare ; 


'Sponsored  by  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 
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12.  Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Syria  to 
co-operate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  these  ends  and  to 
refrain  from  any  unilateral  action  which  would  prejudice 
them; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Chief  of  Staff  a  sufficient  number  of  experts, 
in  particular  hydraulic  engineers,  to  supply  him  on  the 
technical  level  with  the  necessary  data  for  a  complete 
appreciation  of  the  project  in  question  and  of  its  effect 
upon  the  Demilitarized  Zone ; 

14.  Affirms  that  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  supersede  the  Armistice  Agreement  or  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  thereunder. 

15.  Directs  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  within  90  days  on  the  measures  taken  to  give 
effect  to  this  resolution. 


Justice  Halpern  To  Serve  on 
U.N.  Minorities  Subcommission 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  December  18 

Philip  Halpern,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  Third  Department,  on  December  18  was 
designated  as  U.S.  alternate  for  the  sixth  session 
of  the  U.N.  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of  Minorities. 
This  Subcommission  will  meet  at  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City  from 
January  4  to  29, 1953. 

Justice  Halpern  was  designated  alternate  on 
this  Subcommission  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord, 
U.S.  representative  on  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  who  was  elected  to  the  Subcommission  by 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  May  1953. 

The  Subcommission  consists  of  12  members. 
While  they  are  nominated  by  the  Nations  repre- 
sented upon  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
the  members  of  the  Subcommission  serve  as  indi- 
vidual experts  and  not  as  governmental  repre- 
sentatives. Any  member  of  the  Subcommission 
is  authorized  to  appoint  an  alternate  to  serve  in 
jus  stead  with  the  consent  of  his  government  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
cedure, Mrs.  Lord  has  designated  Justice  Halpern 
as  her  alternate. 

Justice  Halpern  will  serve  during  the  first  3 
weeks  of  the  Subcommission  session  during  the 
recess  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Third  De- 
partment. He  will  then  return  to  the  Appellate 
Division  for  its  January  term  which  commences 
on  January  25. 

The  Subcommission  at  its  next  session  will  plan 
for  the  study  of  discrimination  in  various  fields 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education.  In 
addition,  the  Subcommission  will  consider  the  pos- 
sible definition  of  the  term  "minorities"  and  is  ex- 
pected to  study  a  compilation  of  provisions 
adopted  by  various  countries  for  the  protection  of 
minorities.    Justice  Halpern  will  serve  on  the 
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Subcommission  in  his  individual  capacity  as  an 
expert  in  these  fields. 

Justice  Halpern  served  as  principal  adviser  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  which  met  in  Geneva 
in  April  and  May  1953. 


Appointments  to  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO 

Press  release  665  dated  December  21 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  21  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  18  new  members  to 
the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
Unesco,  the  citizen  group  which  acts  as  liaison 
between  the  Government  and  the  people  in  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

The  National  Commission  is  composed  of  40 
persons  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  60 
persons  who  are  designated  by  national  organiza- 
tions for  appointment  by  the  Secretary.  George 
Shuster,  president  of  Hunter  College,  is  Chairman 
of  the  National  Commission. 

Those  who  received  direct  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  are: 

Mrs.  Stewart  Alexander,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. ;  Director  of 
Women's  Activities,  American  Heritage  Foundation. 

Maj.  Gen.  Milton  G.  Baker,  Wayne,  Pa. ;  Superintendent, 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 

Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Clayton  J.  Chamberlin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ;  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Hawaii. 

Mavor  Fred  A.  Emery  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heffelfinger,  Wayzata,  Minn.,  prominent 
leader  in  cultural,  philanthropic,  political,  and  human 
relations  activities  in  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  J.  Balfour  Miller,  Natchez,  Miss.;  former  Regent, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs  Henry  Potter  Russell,  Burlingame,  Calif.;  former 
member  of  U.  S.  delegations  to  Unesco  General  Con- 
ferences, and  long  prominent  in  San  Francisco  cul- 
tural, civic,  and  international  activities. 

Carl  Shelly,  Sparks,  Nev. ;  Publisher,  Sparks  Tribune. 

Lawrence  M.  Stavig,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  President, 
Augustana  College. 

John  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Chief  Curator,  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Secretary  Dulles  also  appointed  the  following 

members  to  the  Unesco  National  Commission  upon 

their  nomination  by  national  organizations : 

Gordon  W.   Allport,   Cambridge,   Mass.;   Department  of 

Social   Relations,   Harvard   University,   representing 

the  Society  for  the  Psychological   Study  of   Social 

ISSU6S. 

F.  Ernest  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  former  Executive 

Director,  Department  of  Research  and  Survey,  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  representing 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Assistant  to  the 

President,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
representing  the  Mpa. 
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Galen  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
representing  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals. 

Agnes  Mongan,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Curator  of  drawings, 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harvard  University,  represent- 
ing the  College  Art  Association. 

Rudger  H.  Walker,  Logan,  Utah  ;  Dean,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  representing 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Malcolm  M.  Willey,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Vice  President, 
University  of  Minnesota,  representing  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  in  1946.  In  addition  to 
its  responsibilities  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  serves  as  liaison  between  Unesco, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  100  members  of  the  National 
Commission  serve  without  compensation. 


Official  Termination  of 
International  Materials  Conference 

The  Central  Group  of  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference  met,  as  previously  scheduled, 
on  December  15, 1953,  to  review  the  raw  materials 
situation  and  determine  the  future  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Central  Group  noted  that,  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  last  Commodity  Committee  on 
September  30, 1953,  there  has  been  no  new  develop- 
ment which  would  call  for  action  by  the  Conference 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference. 

The  Central  Group,  in  noting,  therefore,  that 
the  Imc  had  accomplished  its  tasks,  recognized 
that  the  methods  used  in  coping  with  the  short- 
ages had  been  effective  and  could  serve  as  a  guide  in 
any  future  emergency  shortage.  It  consequently 
recommended  that  the  Conference  be  officially 
terminated  as  of  December  31,  1953. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  Central 
Group  noted  that  representatives  of  all  its  mem- 
bers have  indicated  their  readiness  to  consult 
among  themselves,  at  the  initiative  of  any  one  of 
them,  in  the  event  of  concern  over  threatened 
shortages. 

The  International  Materials  Conference  was 
convened  in  February  1951  at  the  invitation  of  the 
three  sponsoring  Governments  (France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  to  deal  with 
the  raw  materials  shortage  which  developed  in  the 
free  world  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 

During  the  period  of  its  activities,  the  Confer- 
ence was  concerned  with  the  following  raw  ma- 
terials: copper,  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  sulfur,  tungsten,  wool,  newsprint,  wood 
pulp,  cotton,  and  cotton  linters. 
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Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


EVENTY-FOURTH   REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  16-31,  1953 


.N.  doc.  S/3143 

iated  November  24,  1953 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  74  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  16-31 
uly  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
mniques  numbers  1677-16S9  provide  detailed  accounts 
f  these  operations. 

From  the  16th  of  July  until  the  Armistice  was  signed 
a  the  27th  of  July,  there  were  executive  sessions  each 
ay  except  for  the  17th  and  ISth  days  of  the  month.  There 
as  an  executive  plenary  session  on  the  16th,  and  on  the 
)th  day  there  was  both  an  executive  plenary  session  and 
a  executive  liaison  officers  session.  From  the  20th  day 
irough  the  26th  there  were  executive  sessions  daily  of 
)th  liaison  and  staff  officers  except  on  the  22nd  day  when 
tere  was  a  staff  officer  session  only  and  on  the  25th  and 
ith  days  liaison  officers  meetings  only. 

On  19  July  the  Communists  made  public  a  statement 
slative  to  the  implementation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
he  United  Nations  Command  noted  the  statement  and  re- 
rved  the  right  to  discuss  the  Communist  statement  nub- 
bly. 

Discussions  during  this  period  concerned  reaching 
rreement  as  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Armistice ;  re- 
sion  to  the  Draft  Armistice  Agreement,  Military  De- 
arcation  Line  and  Demilitarized  Zone;  preparation  of 
e  documents,  including  maps ;  Temporary  Agreement 
lpplementary  to  the  Armistice  Agreement;  and  arran°e- 
ents  for  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.* 
On  26  July  1953,  General  Mark  W.  Clark,  Commander  in 
lief,  United  Nations  Command,  announced  that  at  2 :  05 

M.  that  date,  United  Nations  Command  and  Communist 
legates  reached  agreement  on  the  terms  of  an  armistice 

connection  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  General 
ark  made  the  following  statement : 

"In  order  to  speed  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  and 
us  prevent  additional  casualties  which  would  result  from 

1  Transmitted  on  Nov.  23  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
•culation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the 
S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  50th  report 
pears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  958 ;  the  51st 
d  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d  report, 
n.  26,  1953,  p.  155 ;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p  224  • 
i !  55th  report,  Feb.  16, 1953,  p.  276 ;  the  56th  report,  Mar. 
1J53,  p.  348;  excerpts  from  the  57th,  58th,  and  59th 
Jorts,  May  1],  1953,  p.  690 ;  excerpts  from  the  61st,  64th 
d  65th  reports,  July  13,  1953,  p.  50 ;  excerpts  from  the 
:h,  6Sth,  and  69th  reports,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  423;  and 
:erpts  from  the  70th,  71st,  72d,  and  73d  reports,  Jan.  4, 
>4,  p.  30.  The  60th,  62d,  63d,  and  66th  reports  were 
uted  from  the  Bulletin. 

For  special  report  of  the  Unified  Command  on  the 
nistice,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  246. 
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further  delay,  and  because  of  unacceptable  restrictions 
demanded  by  the  Communists  as  a  condition  to  the  appear- 
ance at  Panmunjom  of  their  commanders,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  none  of  the  commanders  will  sign  the  Armis- 
tice Agreement  at  Panmunjom.  Instead,  both  sides  have 
authorized  their  senior  delegates  to  sign  the  agreement  at 
Panmunjom  at  10  o'clock,  Monday,  27  July.  Twelve  hours 
from  that  time  the  armistice  will  become  effective. 

"In  accordance  with  the  agreed  upon  procedure,  the 
documents  signed  by  the  delegates  at  Panmunjom  will  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  the  headquarters  of  the  respec- 
tive military  commanders  for  their  signatures.  I  shall 
sign  the  documents  at  my  advance  headquarters  at  Mun- 
san-ni." 

Liaison  officers  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
Communists  reached  agreement  in  executive  session  at 
Panmunjon  on  the  26th  of  July  on  details  pertaining  to  the 
signing  of  an  armistice  and  set  10  A.  M.,  July  27,  as 
the  time  and  date  for  the  signing. 

On  27  July  1953,  a  military  armistice  between  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  the  armed  forces  of  North  Korea 
and  Communist  China  was  signed  initially  at  10  A.  M. 
at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  by  Lieutenant  General  William  K. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  representing  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  General  Nam  II  for  the  Communist  forces.3  The  doc- 
uments to  be  signed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
Nations  Command  were  then  returned  to  Munsan-ni, 
where  they  were  signed  by  General  Mark  W.  Clark.  The 
armistice  became  effective  at  10  P.  M.,  27  July  1953. 

Even  though  armistice  negotiations  were  culminated 
in  an  agreement  during  this  period,  strongly  Communistic 
prisoners  of  war  in  United  Nations  Command  custody 
made  last  minute  efforts  to  create  difficulties  for  their 
captors.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  prisoners  in  the  Koje-do 
complex  created  all  the  disturbance.  Various  compounds, 
obviously  on  order  of  their  prisoner  of  war  leaders,  con- 
ducted drills,  shouted,  clapped  their  hands  and  conducted 
frenzied  chants  in  violation  of  long  standing  instructions. 
In  one  instance,  a  United  Nations  Command  enclosure 
commander  was  attacked. 

There  were  detected  during  this  period  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  non-repatriate  prisoners  remaining  in  United 
Nations  Command  custody  were  becoming  increasingly 
apprehensive  about  their  ultimate  fate.  Particular  em- 
phasis, therefore,  was  placed  on  presentation  of  factual 
data  to  these  non-repatriates  to  point  out  the  safeguards 
guaranteed  them  by  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Initiation 
of  this  program  met  with  immediate  success  in  allaying 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  this  category  of  prisoners  and 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  their  camps. 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  132. 
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Elements  of  five  Chinese  Communist  Forces  armies  con- 
tinued to  attack  along  the  KUMSONG  Salient  during 
mid-July,  raising  the  intensity  and  strength  of  enemy  ac- 
tion to  a  new  high  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The 
western  front  remained  relatively  quiet  during  the  period 
while  the  eastern  front  flared  anew  with  North  Korean 
troops  attacking  United  Nations  Command  positions  south 
of  KOSONG  and  astride  the  SOYANG  Valley,  South  of 
SOHUI.  From  the  armistice  on  27  July  until  the  end  of 
the  period,  no  activity  of  significance  was  reported  across 
the  front,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  sightings  of 
enemy  work  details  in  the  forward  areas. 

Enemy  activity  across  the  western  front  again  was 
centered  around  several  United  Nations  Command  outpost 
positions  near  PUNJI  and  Outpost  BETTY,  south  of 
SANGNYONG.  Additionally,  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  previous  period,  the  enemy  launched  a  battalion-size 
attack  against  Outpost  BETTY. 

In  a  United  Nations  Command  division  sector  near 
PUNJI  little  activity  was  noted  early  in  the  period.  In 
this  sector  late  on  19  July  an  undetermined-size  enemy 
force  attacked  and  occupied  Outposts  BERLIN  and  E. 
BERLIN.  These  positions  were  still  in  the  enemy's  hands 
at  the  armistice  signing.  East  of  PUNJI  an  enemy  regi- 
ment heavily  supported  with  artillery  and  mortar  attacked 
United  Nations  Command  main  line  of  resistance  positions 
on  24  July.  Friendly  elements  counterattacked  early  on 
25  July  and  restored  lost  positions.  Later  in  the  morning 
an  enemy  company  launched  another  attack  in  the  same 
area.  After  a  brief  firefight  the  enemy  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  Sporadic  firing  continued  until  another  enemy 
company  renewed  the  assault  early  on  26  July.  The 
enemy  was  forced  to  withdraw  after  approximately  one 
hour  of  intense  fighting.  Late  in  the  period  the  United 
Nations  Command  defenders  in  this  sector  experienced  a 
number  of  platoon-size  probes,  all  of  which  withdrew 
after  brief  exchanges  of  fire.  The  adjacent  United  Na- 
tions Command  division  to  the  east  remained  exceedingly 
quiet  with  no  enemy  initiated  action  occurring  that  was 
larger  than  several  squads  in  size. 

South  of  SANGNYONG  in  another  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  sector  enemy  initiated  action  centered 
around  Outpost  BETTY.  The  Communists  launched  six 
attacks  of  platoon  size  or  larger  against  the  outpost  in 
attempts  to  occupy  the  position.  The  last  attack,  of 
company-size,  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  enemy  had 
any  success.  In  this  engagement  the  Chinese  assaulted 
the  United  Nations  Command  position  on  25  July  and 
after  nine  hours  of  vicious  fighting  the  enemy  force  oc- 
cupied the  center  and  western  portions  of  the  outpost. 
Sporadic  fighting  continued  throughout  the  afternoon  of 
25  July  with  the  United  Nations  Command  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  central  portion  of  the  position. 

In  another  United  Nations  Command  division  sector 
east  of  SANGNYONG,  enemy  activity  decreased  to  a 
marked  degree  from  the  bitter  fighting  of  the  previous 
period.  Only  two  company  and  two  platoon-size  enemy 
initiated  actions  were  reported.  These  actions  were  con- 
centrated against  Outposts  WESTVIEW  and  DALE,  none 
of  which  were  significant  and  the  enemy  withdrew  after 
briefly  probing  United  Nations  Command  positions. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  Chinese  launched  their 
KUMSONG  Bulge  attack  on  13  July  and  continued  to 
expand  initial  successes  during  the  period.  The  weight 
of  the  action  was  against  the  center  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  central  front.  Elsewhere  across  the  central  front, 
enemy  activity  was  of  a  lesser  intensity. 

North  of  CHORWON  in  a  United  Nations  Command 
division  sector,  enemy  activity  was  insignificant.  How- 
ever to  the  east,  the  adjacent  United  Nations  Command 
division  experienced  nine  company  or  larger  size  attacks 
between  16-20  July.  The  remainder  of  the  period  in  this 
sector  was  relatively  quiet.  Early  on  16  July  a  Chinese 
company  unsuccessfully  attacked  positions  of  this  United 
Nations  Command  division  west  of  KUMHWA.  Smaller 
enemy  probes  were  initiated  concurrently  in  adjacent 
areas.    These  actions  were  followed  with  three  attacks  of 
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company  to  battalion-size  across  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  front  on  the  night  of  16-17  July.  Action 
was  further  intensified  in  this  area  on  the  subsequent 
night  when  the  enemy  mounted  two  battalion  and  two 
company-size  attacks.  Although  hand-to-hand  fighting 
resulted,  the  enemy  was  forced  to  withdraw  after  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  minutes  to  four  hours.  Two  nights 
later  the  enemy  again  employed  a  company  against  the 
positions  of  this  United  Nations  Command  division. 
Hand-to-hand  combat  raged  over  positions,  the  depleted 
enemy  force  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  however,  after 
several  hours  of  intense  battle.  Until  the  armistice,  small 
enemy  groups  intermittently  probed  these  positions. 

South  of  KUMSONG  United  Nations  Command  elements 
deployed  across  most  of  the  central  front  continued  to 
fight  determinedly  to  contain  and  repel  enemy  attacks. 
These  attacks  commenced  on  the  night  of  13  July  when 
the  Chinese  with  five  armies  massed  between  KUMHWA 
and  the  PUKHAN  River,  launched  wave  upon  wave  of 
assault  infantry  against  United  Nations  Command  posi- 
tions along  the  KUMSONG  Salient.  Initially  the  enemy 
employed  elements  of  five  divisions  in  the  assault  and 
by  the  close  of  the  battle  eight  divisions  from  the  five 
Chinese  Communist  Forces  armies  had  been  identified. 
This  enemy  attack  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  of  the  KUMSONG  Salient  and  required 
a  major  readjustment  of  United  Nations  Command  front 
line  defenses. 

In  one  United  Nations  Command  division  sector,  east  of 
KUMHWA,  the  enemy  launched  five  attacks  of  battalion; 
to  regimentnl-size  against  United  Nations  Command  de-« 
fenders.  These  enemy  actions  were  concentrated  on  15 
and  16  July  and  were  a  continuation  of  the  large  limited, 
objective  attack  launched  by  the  Chinese  against  the, 
KUMSONG  Bulge  on  13  July.  Throughout  these  heavy 
attacks  on  15  and  16  July  the  United  Nations  Command 
defenders  fought  bitterly  to  retain  every  position,  how- 
ever, under  the  weight  of  the  Communist  onslaught,  sev- 
eral outpost  positions  were  relinquished  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  was  forced  to  withdraw  slightly  to: 
compensate  for  minor  penetrations  of  the  United  Nations, 
Command  main  line  of  resistance.  By  midnight  16  July 
all  action  had  ceased  and  until  the  armistice  only  a 
scattering  of  small  probes  and  one  minor  company  attack 
were  reported. 

South  of  KUMSONG  in  another  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  sector  the  action  continued  heavy  from  the 
previous  period  as  a  result  of  the  large  scale  attacks  by 
the  Chinese  on  13  July.  The  action  of  an  enemy  division 
attack  reported  in  the  previous  period  against  this  United 
Nations  Command  division  continued  on  through  17  July. 
Subsequently,  there  was  a  slackening  of  activity  in  this 
sector  until  early  on  22  July.  During  the  next  four  days 
the  Chinese  mounted  eight  company  and  battalion-size 
attacks  against  elements  of  this  United  Nations  Command 
division.  Although  the  United  Nations  Command  de- 
fenders were  forced  to  withdraw  from  several  outposts 
there  were  no  large  scale  withdrawals  from  critical  terrain 
and  the  Chinese  were  eventually  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  depleted  assault  units.  Brief  enemy  probes  were 
experienced  by  these  friendly  elements  until  27  July  but 
no  breach  in  the  United  Nations  Command  position  was 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  south  of  KUMSONG  a 
United  Nations  Command  division  fought  to  contain  the 
Chinese  southward  drive  of  13  July.  On  18  and  19  Julj 
the  enemy  initiated  seven  company  and  battahon-sia 
actions  against  elements  of  this  United  Nations  Commanc 
division,  forcing  the  United  Nations  Command  to  grW 
ground  to  the  numerically  superior  Chinese.  However 
by  20  July  the  tide  of  the  battle  began  to  change  anc 
friendly  elements  took  the  offensive  to  regain  a  portioi 
of  the  ground  lost.  Remnants  of  the  enemy  assault  fora 
began  a  withdrawal  to  the  north  and  the  United  Nation! 
Command  was  able  to  re-establish  a  firm  defense.  N< 
further  enemy  attacks  were  experienced  in  this  secto) 
until  the  enemy  launched  a  two  company-size  attacl 
shortly  after  daybreak  on  23  July.    The  enemy  was  re 
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forced  to  regimental-size  and  finally  after  five  hours  of 
tter  lighting  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  with- 
e\v  slightly.  The  last  action  of  the  period,  west  of  the 
gimental  attack  of  23  July,  occurred  on  25  July  when 
other  Chinese  regiment  assaulted  the  main  line  of  re- 
stance  positions  for  over  two  hours  before  heavy  United 
itions  Command  fires  forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw. 
Elements  of  another  United  Nations  Command  division 
ath  of  KUMSONG  experienced  ten  attacks  of  company 
d  battalion-size  during  the  period.  These  attacks  were 
carried  out  between  21  and  24  July  and  resulted  in 
nor  losses  of  terrain  for  the  United  Nations  Command, 
most  cases  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
e  to  the  heavy  fire  placed  on  their  assault  units  by  the 
dted  Nations  Command.  Although  several  penetrations 
the  United  Nations  Command  main  line  of  resistance 
re  made,  vigorous  United  Nations  Command  counter- 
acks  resulted,  in  most  instances,  in  a  resumption  of 
ited  Nations  Command  control. 

Slightly  to  the  east  in  an  adjacent  United  Nations  Com- 
nd  division  heavy  fighting  commencing  on  13  July  con- 
ued    on    into    late    July.      The    Chinese    maintained 
;ssure  with  an  undetermined  large  number  of  enemy  con- 
uing  the  action  until  21  July.    At  this  time  there  was 
aarked  decrease  in  enemy  activity  and  for  several  days 
itact  with  the  enemy  was  maintained  only  by  aggressive 
ited  Nations  Command  patrols.    The  Chinese  came  back 
:n  a  two  platoon  probe  against  an  outpost  of  the  divi- 
n  shortly  before  daybreak  on  26  July.    This  probe  lasted 
over  eight  hours  before  the  enemy  completely  with- 
!W.    Subsequently,  two  enemy  companies  struck  against 
same  friendly  outpost  the  following  evening.    However, 
s  enemy  force  found  stiffening  resistance  and  remained 
contact  for  only  one  hour  before  withdrawing. 
Ls  the  period  opened  a  United  Nations  Command  divi- 
a  was  deployed  astride  the  PUKHAN  River.    Later  in 
period  another  United  Nations  Command  division  re- 
'ed  the  former  as  the  battle  for  the  KUMSONG  Bulge 
tinued  to  bring  pressure  against  elements  of  the  United 
:ions  Command  across  the  central  front.    Early  in  the 
iod  the  enemy  was  still  pushing  south  overrunning 
ited  Nations  Command  positions  due  to  the  overwhelm- 
weight  of  his  assault  forces.    By  18  July  the  friendly 
ues  in  this  sector  were  beginning  to  contain  and  stabil- 
the  front.    As  enemy  attacks  waned  in  intensity,  the 
ted  Nations  Command  elements  began  a  series  of  coun- 
ittacks  to  seize  the  initiative.     However,  the  enemy 
tinued  to  launch  attacks  to  keep  pressure  on  the  United 
ions  Command.    Typical  of  the  five  company  to  bat- 
on-size actions  reported  was  the  enemy  battalion  attack 
0  July.    In  this  assault  the  enemy  struck  friendly  main 
i  of  resistance  positions  shortly  after  dark  and  the 
ss  of  the  enemy  force  broke  into  the  United  Nations 
amand  trenches  and  engaged  the  United  Nations  Com- 
id  defenders  in  a  bitter  hand-to-hand  battle.     Three 
rs  of  intense  fighting  for  control  of  the  position  ended 
a  the  determined  United  Nations  Command  troops  still 
ying  occupancy  of  the  position  to  the  Chinese.    After 
depleted  enemy  force  withdrew  early  on  21  July,  the 
nese  remained  relatively  quiet  in  this  sector  until  the 
listice. 

here  was  an  intensification  of  enemy  activity  across 
eastern  front  in  comparison  to  the  relative  inactivity 
he  previous  period.  A  total  of  eighteen  enemy  ini- 
ed  actions  of  company-size  or  larger  occurred.  These 
ny  attacks  were  concentrated  against  XMAS  Hill 
:h  of  MULGUJI,  Hill  812-Hill  854  complex  south  of 
JUI,  and  outpost  positions  south  of  KOSONG. 
uring  the  period  one  United  Nations  Command  divi- 
,  deployed  between  the  PUKHAN  River  and  the  MUN- 
SG-NI  Valley,  experienced  three  attacks  of  company- 
or  larger.  These  attacks  were  in  consonance  with 
:e  of  the  previous  period  against  elements  of  this  divi- 
.  An  enemy  company  probed  outpost  positions  in  the 
sion's  sector  early  on  18  July  for  one  hour  before  with- 
ving.  Shortly  after  this  action  began,  an  enemy  bat- 
m,  slightly  to  the  east  of  the  other  action,  assaulted 
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outposts  of  the  division.  The  enemy  was  again  repelled 
after  approximately  a  two  hour  firelight.  Further  east 
another  enemy  battalion  attacked  outposts  of  the  same 
division  and  engaged  the  United  Nations  Command  de- 
fenders in  hand-to-hand  combat.  A  vicious  battle  ensued 
with  the  United  Nations  Command  relinquishing  control 
of  a  platoon-size  outpost  for  several  hours.  Subsequently 
a  determined  United  Nations  Command  counterattack  re- 
secured  the  position,  with  the  remnants  of  the  enemy 
force  withdrawing  shortly  after  daybreak  on  18  July. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period  this  sector  was 
inactive,  with  the  exception  of  several  minor  probes  on 
19  July. 

The  United  Nations  Command  division  astride  the 
SOYANG  Valley  experienced  a  marked  increase  in  enemy 
attention.  In  the  Hill  812  complex  south  of  SOHUI  the 
enemy  briefly  probed  United  Nations  Command  positions 
with  a  company  on  the  night  of  16-17  July.  This  action 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  platoon  attack  in  which  the 
enemy  reinforced  to  battalion-size  and  overran  the  United 
Nations  Command  main  line  of  resistance.  Concurrently, 
an  enemy  company  attack  slightly  to  the  east  was  success- 
ful, after  a  bitter  battle  in  the  United  Nations  Command 
trenches,  in  throwing  back  the  United  Nations  Command. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  enemy  occupied  the  position  with 
two  battalions.  The  attacks  for  control  of  Hill  812  re- 
sulted in  enemy  casualties  estimated  at  160  killed  in 
action  and  260  wounded  in  action. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  18  July  the  enemy  attempted  to 
expand  his  success  on  Hill  812  by  attacking  Hill  854,  east 
of  the  SOYANG  Valley,  with  a  regimental-size  assault 
force.  Although  the  enemy  supported  the  effort  with 
30,000  rounds  of  artillery  and  mortar,  the  assaulting  force 
broke  and  withdrew  after  approximately  four  hours  of 
determined  attacks.  Thence  until  the  armistice  on  27 
July,  the  enemy  probed  these  positions  with  minor  size 
forces ;  however,  no  actions  of  significance  occurred. 

In  one  United  Nations  Command  division  sector  south 
of  KOSONG  enemy  activity  was  particularly  intense  fol- 
lowing a  lengthy  period  of  inactivity.  The  enemy  launched 
eleven  attacks  of  company-size  or  larger  against  United 
Nations  Command  outpost  or  main  line  of  resistance  posi- 
tions in  this  area.  The  attacks  were  all  brief  and  of 
little  consequence,  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  the 
enemy  mounted  with  a  company  about  daybreak  on  18 
July.  The  enemy  struck  against  United  Nations  Command 
main  line  of  resistance  positions  and  after  a  fierce  close-in 
battle  the  enemy  overran  one  United  Nations  Command 
position.  Elements  of  the  United  Nations  Command  divi- 
sion launched  an  aggressive  counterattack  about  mid- 
morning  but  were  repulsed  by  a  strong  enemy  force  on  the 
objective.  This  sector  of  the  front  remained  active  until 
27  July  with  the  position  remaining  under  enemy  control. 
United  Nations  Command  naval  aircraft,  operating  from 
fast  attack  carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  continued  their 
attacks  on  preselected  targets  and  targets  of  opportunity 
from  the  main  line  of  resistance  to  the  Manchurian  Border. 
More  than  four  thousand  sorties  were  flown  during  the 
period  16  through  27  July.  The  major  effort  of  naval  air 
during  this  period  was  directed  against  Communist  front 
line  and  supporting  positions.  On  13  July,  in  order  to 
counter  an  apparent  effort  by  the  Communist  forces  t0 
gain  ground  along  the  front  line  prior  to  an  armistice, 
maximum  support  was  directed  along  the  battleline.  In 
furtherance  of  this  effort  four  carriers  carried  out  oper- 
ations on  around-the-clock  basis  until  27  July  at  22001. 
The  targets  on  these  strikes  in  direct  support  of  friendly- 
troops,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  enemy  supply  and 
billeting  areas,  gun  positions,  bunkers,  main  supply  routes, 
and  trenches.  Accurate  evaluation  of  the  results  of  many 
of  these  attacks  was  prohibited  due  to  the  nature  of  the- 
target  or  to  the  nature  of  this  type  of  mission. 

The  main  supply  routes  throughout  Northeast  Korea 
were  also  struck  daily  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  enemy  forces  committed  to  the  front  line. 
These  attacks  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  numerous- 
railcars,  trucks,  and  other  rolling  stock.     In   addition, 
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several  rail   and  highway   bridges   were  destroyed   and 
numerous  rail  and  road  cuts  were  inflicted. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Communists  from  augmenting 
their  air  arm  in  Korea,  another  feature  of  naval  air  has 
been  to  maintain  nine  designated  North  Korean  airfields 
in  an  unserviceable  condition.  These  airfields  were  at- 
tacked under  close  observation  to  insure  their  continued 
unserviceability. 

Enemy  coastal-defense  positions  in  the  Wonsan  Harbor 
area  continued  to  receive  special  attention  when  weather 
conditions  permitted.  In  continuation  of  the  effort  to 
neutralize  this  particular  threat  to  our  surface  forces 
and  friendly-held  islands,  air  strikes  and  co-ordinated 
air-gun  strikes  were  scheduled  against  these  positions. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  these  strikes  was  lessened 
due  to  low  overcast  over  the  target  areas. 

United  Nations  Command  surface  vessels  continued  the 
naval  blockade  of  the  Korean  East  Coast  from  the  vicinity 
of  Kosong  to  Chongjin.  Marginal  weather  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  short  bombardment  in  some  instances. 
However,  routine  day  and  night  patrols  were  made  to 
insure  that  blockade  runners  were  not  using  North  Korean 
ports  or  landing  areas,  and  to  keep  mineswept  areas  under 
surveillance.  In  addition  these  forces  supported  naval 
aircraft  in  the  interdiction  of  east  coast  railroad  and 
highway  systems  within  range  of  ships'  gunfire ;  supported 
minesweeping  operations;  supported  troops  ashore  with 
naval  gunfire  and  destroyed  enemy  facilities  and  installa- 
tions whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

A  United  Nations  Command  battleship,  three  cruisers 
and  destroyers  assigned  rendered  direct  support  for  front 
line  ground  forces  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  bombline. 
These  gunfire  support  missions  were  conducted  against 
enemy  strongpoints,  gun  positions,  troop  movements, 
bunkers,  supply  areas,  trenches  and  supply  routes. 
Harassing  and  interdiction  fire  was  provided  nightly  on 
troop  movements,  rail  and  road  junctions,  supply  areas 
and  other  worthwhile  military  targets. 

Although  enemy  coastal  gun  positions  in  the  Wonsan 
area  were  less  active  than  during  previous  periods  they 
continued  to  pose  a  threat  to  United  Nations  Command 
surface  forces  and  to  friendy-held  islands  in  that  area. 
Various  units  were  fired  upon  on  numerous  occasions  but 
without  being  hit.  Surface  units  continued  to  harass  these 
gun  positions  daily  with  naval  gunfire  and  air  strikes 
which  were  vectored  in  on  the  particularly  troublesome 
positions  when  weather  permitted. 

All  United  Nations  Command  naval  units  were  ordered 
to  cease  fire  on  27  July  at  10001  except  to  return  enemy 
fire  or  to  answer  calls  for  support  of  United  Nations  Com- 
mand ground  forces.  On  27  July  at  22001,  in  accordance 
with  armistice  agreements,  the  surface  blockade  was 
lifted  and  the  major  task  of  east  coast  surface  forces 
became  the  evacuation  of  friendly-held  islands  north  of  the 
demarcation  zone. 

Surveillance  patrols  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
were  set  up  to  cover  within  the  three  mile  limit  in  order 
to  protect  friendly  shipping,  guard  against  breaches  or 
incidents  concerning  the  armistice  agreement  and  pre- 
vent infiltration. 

On  29  July  United  Nations  Command  naval  forces  re- 
ceived a  request  to  assist  as  practicable  in  the  search  and 
rescue  of  an  Air  Force  RB  50  and  crew  reported  down  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  A  cruiser,  two  helicopters  and  five  de- 
stroyers were  ordered  to  proceed  and  pick  up  survivors. 
Carrier  based  planes  assisted  in  the  search  and  a  P2V, 
on  routine  anti-submarine  patrol,  was  diverted  to  the 
scene  to  assist.  An  exhaustive  search  was  conducted  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours.  A  trawler,  fishing  vessels,  and 
other  small  craft  were  sighted  in  the  area.  A  lifeboat, 
considerable  wreckage  and  several  oil  slicks  were  de- 
tected.   One  survivor  was  picked  up. 

Marine  aircraft  based  in  Korea  struck  the  enemy  with 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy-five  combat  sorties. 
The  major  effort  was  directed  against  Communist  front 
line  and  supporting  positions  in  an  effort  to  counter  an 
apparent  effort  by  the  Communist  forces  to  gain  ground 
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along  the  front  line  prior  to  a  possible  armistice.  Numer 
ous  bunkers,  gun  and  mortar  positions,  supply  and  per; 
sonnel  shelters  and  enemy  strongpoints  were  destroyed  o:  ] 
these  close  support  missions.  An  undetermined  numbe 
of  casualties  were  inflicted  on  enemy  troops.  Although 
bad  weather  greatly  curtailed  the  interdiction  effort  suppl; 
lines,  troop  and  supply  areas  and  other  military  target  | 
were  struck  almost  daily.  In  addition,  reconnaissance,  u.j 
tercept  and  escort  sorties  were  flown  throughout  Nort  j 
Korea.  .  ,. 

United  Nations  carrier  based  aircraft  operating  o! 
the  Korean  West  Coast  continued  their  strikes  on  enem 
targets  from  the  front  lines  to  the  Chinnampo  area.  Mai 
o-inal  to  non-operational  weather  reduced  the  effectrv 
sorties  flown  during  the  period.  However,  in  spite  of  gei 
erally  poor  weather  conditions,  nearly  five  hundred  sortit 
were"  flown.  Attacks  were  pressed  on  the  troop  billetin 
areas,  transportation  facilities,  supply  areas  and  gun  p< 
sitions  throughout  the  Hwanghae  Province.  Many  ra 
cuts  were  inflicted  on  the  main  supply  routes  and  a  numbf 
of  railcars,  bridges  and  trenches  were  destroyed.  A 
tacks  were  also  made  on  particularly  troublesome  gun  pd 
sitions  Attacks  on  enemy  troop  concentrations  resulted  l 
the  destruction  of  numerous  buildings.  Many  troop  ca 
ualties  were  also  inflicted.  After  the  armistice  becan 
effective  planes  of  this  unit  engaged  in  reconnaissand 
and  shipping  surveillance  flights. 

United  Nations  Command  surface  units  operating  o 
the  west  coast  of  Korea  continued  to  enforce  the  blockac 
of  that  coast  south  of  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  at 
thirty-five  minutes  north  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress 
mining,  or  supply  and  reinforcement  by  sea  In  additic 
these  forces  successfully  defended  friendly-held  island: 
supported  friendly  guerrilla  activities  and  destroyed  mi: 
tary  installations  and  other  worthwhile  targets  of  oppq 
tunity  Coastal  communications,  troop  concentration 
gun  positions  and  other  coastal  targets  were  harass* 
almost  daily  by  gunfire. 

After  the  cease  fire  the  major  task  of  west  coast  surrai 
vessels  became  the  expeditious  evacuation  of  persontf 
and  equipment  from  coastal  islands  in  accordance  wi 
paragraph  13b  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

Coastal  areas,  anchorages  and  channels  were  maintain/ 
free  of  mines  by  daily  minesweeping  operations  and  chel 
sweeps  by  United  Nations  Command  minesweepers. 

Patrol  planes  flew  one  hundred  fifteen  scheduled  m 
sions  during  the  sixteen  day  period.  These  planes  co 
tinued  to  support  the  United  Nations  Command  effo 
in  Korea  by  conducting  daily  shipping  surveillance,  an' 
submarine  and  weather  reconnaissance  missions  over  til 
waters  surrounding  Korea. 

In  order  to  implement  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
accordance  with  the  armistice  agreements  United  Natio. 
Command  surface  units  were  directed  to  begin  the  lit 
of  Prisoners  of  War  from  the  various  camps  to  Inchc 
Three  ships  loaded  with  2400  prisoners  of  war  arrived 
Inchon  on  30  July.  , 

United  Nations  Command  naval  auxiliary  vessels  ai 
transports  provided  personnel  lifts  and  logistic  suppc 
for  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  in  Korea. 

The  last  month  of  the  Korean  War  witnessed  a  cc 
certed  effort  against  enemy  airfields  on  the  part  of  t 
United  Nations  Command  Air  Forces  as  the  Communis 
intensified  their  repair  and  utilization  of  these  instal. 
tions  By  maintaining  close  surveillance  of  the  maj 
fields,  it  was  possible  to  immediately  attack  those  tb 
showed  signs  of  increased  activity.  Post-strike  and  si 
veillance  photography,  accomplished  on  27  July  of  thii 
fields,  revealed  that  none  were  serviceable  for  jet  airctt 
and  that  only  Uiju  possessed  any  aircraft  which  cod 
be  considered  serviceable.  At  this  installation  phot( 
raphy  showed  eight  possible  serviceable  aircraft  in  ad. 
tion  to  nine  possibly  unserviceable  (or  dummy)  aircra 
Therefore,  the  Communists  are  now  legally  denied  t 
asset  of  a  major  offensive  Air  Force  in  North  Korea  dun 
the  period  of  the  armistice,  just  as  they  were  forcefu 
denied  this  capability  throughout  the  Korean  War,  by  ft 
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ir  superiority  displayed  by  United  Nations  Command  air 
wwer. 
The  enemy  made  several  last  minute  limited  attacks  to 
cquire  advantageous  vantage  points  along  the  front  line. 
?hese  thrusts  were  countered  by  air  bombardments  as 
ighter  bomber,  light  bomber  and  medium  bomber  air- 
raft  dumped  tons  of  ordnance  on  Communist  positions. 
Throughout  the  period  the  Sabrejets  provided  escort 
nd  swept  the  northwest  sector  of  Korea  free  of  MIGs 
q  order  that  the  fighter  bombers  could  attack  their  as- 
igned  ground  targets  without  fear  of  Communist  air  at- 
ack.  In  this  role  the  Sabrejets  destroyed  twenty  MIGs, 
Tobably  destroyed  two,  and  damaged  eleven.  During  the 
ours  of  darkness  United  Nations  Command  night  fighter 
ircraft  took  over  the  counter  air  operations,  providing 
scort  for  the  B-29s  and  intercepting  aircraft  of  unknown 
ientity  as  detected  by  friendly  ground  radar  screens. 

Fighter  bombers  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  while 
ngaged  in  airfield  neutralization  and  close  support  opera- 
ions,  still  found  time  to  maintain  pressure  upon  the 
nemy's  transportation  system  and  supply  centers.  Al- 
hough  the  period  was  marked  by  several  days  of  non- 
perational  weather,  every  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
pportunities  presented  whenever  the  skies  cleared  or  the 
vercast  lifted  to  permit  visual  attacks  against  the  enemy's 
)gistical  network.  Approximately  two  thousand  sorties 
ere  flown  on  interdiction  and  armed  reconnaissance  op- 
rations  as  compared  with  over  three  thousand  sorties 
evoted  to  close  support.  These  attacks  resulted  in  the 
estruction  of  buildings,  vehicles,  bridges,  railcars, 
rounded  enemy  aircraft,  supply  stacks,  personnel  shelters, 
locomotive,  an  ammunition  dump,  and  several  gun  posi- 
ons.  In  addition,  rails  and  roads  were  cut  and  troop 
isualties  were  inflicted.  Runways  were  cratered  or 
lemy  aircraft  attacked  at  Pyongyang  Main,  Pyonggang, 
iju,  Taechon,  Sinuiju  Northeast,  Sinuiju,  Saamcham, 
yong-ni,  Namsi,  Kangdong,  Chunggangjin,  Ongjin,  and 
anggye  Number  One  airfields. 

Light  bombers  devoted  the  major  portion  of  their  effort 
>  the  close  support  role.  Of  almost  one  thousand  sorties 
own  by  these  aircraft,  approximately  two  thirds  were  in 
ose  support  of  friendly  ground  forces  and  the  remainder 
ere  directed  on  armed  reconnaissance  and  interdiction 
issions.  As  in  the  past  the  majority  of  the  effort  took 
lace  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Weather  and  bomb- 
ig  methods  precluded  an  assessment  of  the  complete 
'suits  of  these  aircraft. 

1  United  Nations  Command  Superforts  accomplished  a 
iajor  airfield  neutralization  program  and  were  successful 
i  reducing  all  their  assigned  runway  targets  to  an  un- 
•nable  state.  Over  half  of  the  two  hundred  plus  sorties 
impleted  by  the  Superforts  during  the  twelve  days  period 
iere  devoted  to  the  airfield  program.  The  runways  at 
'iju,  Sinuiju,  Namsi,  Taechon,  Pyong-ni,  Pyongyang  East, 
yongyang  Main  and  Saamcham  airfields  took  several 
fundings,  and  as  of  27  July  were  left  in  a  severely 
atered  condition.  Photography  of  19  July  revealed  that 
|e  Communists  had  slipped  forty-three  MIG-15s  into 
iorth  Korea  and  parked  them  in  revetments  at  Uiju 
irfield.  Medium  bomber  strikes  were  immediately  di- 
eted against  the  runway  to  trap  the  MIGs  and  a  sub- 
quent  strike  against  the  revetted  aircraft.  These  two 
fissions,  accomplished  on  the  nights  of  20  and  21  July 
pre  successful  in  cratering  the  runway  and  possibly 
Istroying  several  of  the  revetted  aircraft. 
^Medium  bombers  also  performed  eighty  sorties  expend- 
g  about  720  tons  of  high  explosive  bombs  on  Communist 
«ont  line  positions  in  close  support  of  United  Nations 
jimmand  ground  forces.  Three  large  scale  missions  were 
complished  in  this  phase  of  operation  on  the  nights  of 
I,  17  and  18  July  when  twenty-three,  twenty-three  and 
enty-four  sorties  respectively,  were  effective. 
The  distribution  of  psychological  warfare  leaflets  took 
back  seat  during  the  airfield  neutralization  program  as 
nost  the  entire  effort  was  required  to  accomplish  this 
iority  mission.  However,  a  total  of  eight  medium 
nber  leaflet  sorties  were  flown  during  the  twelve  day 


period,  four  of  these  on  the  night  of  2G  July.  These  latter 
four  sorties  distributed  "Operation  Wind-up"  leaflets 
throughout  North  Korea,  designed  to  create  demands  by 
the  Communist  fighting  men  upon  their  leaders  to  be 
released  from  service  now  that  the  war  was  about  over. 

Other  targets  attacked  by  the  Superforts  were  the  Houg- 
won  marshalling  yard  and  the  Taewo-ri  supply  area. 

Combat  cargo  aircraft  flew  normal  logistical  airlift  of 
supplies,  equipment  and  personnel  in  support  of  United 
Nations  Command  operations  in  Korea. 

In  late  July  1953,  President  Eisenhower  directed  that 
distribution  of  about  10,000  tons  of  food  be  made  to  the 
people  of  Korea,  as  a  practical  expression  of  the  sincere 
sympathy  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  for 
the  Koreans,  and  as  a  token  of  United  States  appreciation 
for  their  valiant  struggle  against  Communist  aggression. 
Food  was  obtained  from  reserve  United  States  military 
food  stocks  in  Korea  and  Japan.  Distribution  was  begun 
in  Pusan  on  29  July  1953,  in  Seoul  on  30  July,  and  in 
Taegu  and  Taejon  on  31  July.  Every  person  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  is  eligible  to  receive  a  food  gift  under 
this  program. 

The  United  States  Government  authorized  an  initial 
expenditure  of  $200  million  for  economic  aid  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,4  to  be  undertaken  immediately,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  co-ordinated  United  Nations  Command- 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  program. 
This  authorization  resulted  from  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  President  in  July  1953  by  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Tasca  who,  as  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  Korean  Economic  Affairs,  conducted  a  sur- 
vey in  Korea  on  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the 
Korean  economy.6 


Agreement  Reached  on  Program 
for  Strengthening  Korean  Economy 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  signed  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  on  December  14,: 

COMBINED  ECONOMIC  BOARD  AGREEMENT  FOR  A 
PROGRAM  OF  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
FINANCIAL  STABILIZATION 

A  Program  of  economic  reconstruction  and  financial 
stabilization  shall  be  designed  to  make  a  maximum  con- 
tribution towards  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
Korean  economy.  The  Unc  member  of  the  Combined 
Economic  Board  is  impressed  with  the  needs  of  the  Korean 
economy.  Assuming,  as  both  members  of  the  Combined 
Economic  Board  confidently  expect,  the  full  cooperation 
which  has  characterized  the  association  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America,  both  in  this 
recovery  program  and  in  all  other  relationships,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  the  need  for  funds  can  be  justified,  the 
Unc  member,  on  his  part,  pledges  his  best  efforts  to  obtain 
such  aid  funds  as  are  required  for  the  achievement  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  program.  The  ROK  member  of 
the  Combined  Economic  Board,  on  his  part,  pledges  his 
best  efforts  to  cause  the  maximum  amount  of  Korean 
funds  to  be  used  in  support  of  the  common  undertaking 
to  achieve  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean 
economy. 

As  in  all  the  relations  between  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  with  full  mutual  respect  for  sovereign  rights. 


4  For  the  message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing the  authorization,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953, 
p.  193. 

5  For  a  summary  of  Dr.  Tasca's  report,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  7, 
1953,  p.  313. 
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Within  the  limits  of  funds  available,  the  Combined  Eco- 
nomic Board  will  endeavor  to  ensure  that  obligations  are 
made  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  that  the  procure- 
ment, actual  arrival,  and  distribution  of  goods  are  ex- 
pedited as  much  as  possible. 

In  order  to  raise  the  planned  investment  in  the  pro- 
gram to  the  highest  level  consistent  with  financial  stability, 
all  endeavors  will  be  made  to  keep  the  deficit  in  the  ROK 
war  account  budget,  which  is  due  to  the  heavy  defense 
expenditures,  at  a  minimum  through  careful  screening  of 
expenditures  and  the  adoption  of  measures  designed  to 
increase  tax  and  other  revenues,  and  to  reduce  the  relief 
element  in  the  aid  program.  Investments  will  be  pro- 
grammed in  such  a  manner  that,  due  regard  having  been 
given  to  the  importance  of  selecting  essential  investment, 
all  efforts  will  be  made  for  the  maximum  feasible  share 
of  the  total  cost  to  be  borne  by  funds  derived  from  such 
current  income,  profits,  and  savings  as  are  available  in 
accordance  with  Annex  A. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  estab- 
lished the  official  exchange  rate  of  180  hwan  per  US 
dollar.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  fully  within  the  framework  of  the 
economic  reconstruction  and  financial  stabilization  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  further  inflation  and  to  create  stable 
economic  and  financial  conditions  in  Korea. 

Counterpart  deposits  at  a  rate  of  180  hwan  per  US 
dollar  will  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  for  all  aid  goods  and  services  which  arrive  on  or 
after  August  28,  1953.  An  amount  not  exceeding  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  cumulatively  deposited,  except  as  the 
Combined  Economic  Board  may  approve  a  higher  per- 
centage, shall  be  released  from  the  counterpart  account  for 
local  expenses  of  the  UN/US  organizations  administering 
the  aid  program.  The  remainder  of  the  counterpart  fund 
will  be  administered  by  the  Combined  Economic  Board 
with  a  view  of  covering  eligible  expenditure  items  in  the 
ROK  war  account  budget  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
may  be  agreed.  It  is  understood  that  decisions  concern- 
ing the  use  of  that  part  of  the  counterpart  fund  which  is 
generated  by  UNKRA-financed  imports  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  agent  general  of  Unkea. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  decided 
to  limit  the  expansion  of  credit  granted  by  the  Bank  of 
Korea  and  the  commercial  banks  to  an  annual  amount  of 
hwan  5  billion,  except  for  credit  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  counterpart  deposits  and  credit  extended 
from  the  counterpart  fund.  It  is  presently  estimated  that 
the  total  credit  expansion  which  can  take  place  through 
the  banking  system  without  endangering  financial  economic 
stability  would  be  at  the  rate  of  hwan  11  billion  in  the 
coming  twelve  months.  This  magnitude  of  credit  ex- 
pansion together  with  the  utilization  of  Korean  and  aid 
funds  is  designed  to  make  possible  an  increased  level  of 
industrial  recovery  and  reconstruction  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  essential  financial  stability. 

Mutually  satisfactory  procurement  arrangements  now 
being  developed  will  be  instituted  and  announced  shortly. 
These  will  include  suitable  arrangements  to  enable  en- 
terprises to  utilize  Foa  funds  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing necessary  plant,  materials  and  machines. 

The  pricing  of  aid  goods  and  services  offered  for  sale  in 
Korea  shall  be  directed  at  maximizing  collections  from 
these  sales  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Annex  B. 

All  funds  collected  from  the  sale  of  aid  goods  that  arrive 
on  or  after  August  28,  1953  will  be  deposited  in  a  col- 
lection account  with  the  exception  of  those  amounts  needed 
for  meeting  the  cost  of  internal  distribution  of  such  goods. 
The  collection  account  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the 
Bank  of  Korea  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

This  program  will  be  carried  out  by  skillful  and  vigor- 
ous action  as  the  actual  course  of  developments  unfolds. 
Flexibility  in   administering  the  program  will  be  com- 
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bined  with  the  firm  resolution  to  achieve  the  goals  of  t! 
program.  Prior  to  the  actual  initiation  of  the  programml 
projects,  the  Combined  Economic  Board  will  determit 
whether  they  retain  their  original  economic  usefulnei 
and  financial  feasibility  in  the  light  of  subsequent  c- 
velopments. 

The  quantitative  implications  of  the  program  are  nc 
being  developed. 

The  Economic  Coordination  Agreement  of  1952 '  a  i 
the  Economic  Aid  Agreement  of  1948  shall  be  amend! 
in  accordance  with  Annex  C.2 

Signed  in  duplicate  original  this  fourteenth  day  of  I- 
cember,  1953,  at  Seoul,  Korea. 

C.  Tyler  Wood,  Unc  Economic  Coordinator. 
Paik  Too  Chin,  Prime  Minister,  Republic  of  Korea. 


Annex  A 

FINANCING  THE  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

1.  The  Ceb  is  agreed  that  the  greatest  possible  portion 
the  total  cost  of  programmed  investment  shall  be  c<- 
tributed  by  enterprises  from  their  own  funds  or  savin 
rather  than  from  credit.  This  policy  principle  is  a  - 
quirement  of  the  investment  program  in  order  to  ensu 
its  consistency  with  the  attainment  of  financial  stabili  • 
tion  during  the  current  program  period. 

2.  In  order  to  attain  this  objective,  it  is  agreed  til 
in  the  assignment  of  individual  investment  projects  pr1* 
erence  will  be  given  to  enterprises  which  are  able  to  c(« 
tribute  the  largest  shai'e  of  the  total  project  costs  friji 
their  own  funds  or  savings.  As  a  general  rule  no  enti 
prise  will  be  eligible  for  assignment  of  a  new  investing 
project  within  the  program  unless  it  can  provide  an  agrtl 
minimum  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  fn 
savings. 

3.  The  Ceb  shall,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations:' 
the  appropriate  Ceb  committees,  devise  detailed  p- 
cedures  for  implementing  these  principles  and  revi' 
the  progress  of  financing  the  investment  program.  It! 
agreed  that  significant  shortfalls  in  the  proportion  ! 
savings  obtained  for  financing  the  investment  progri 
will  require  adjustment  in  the  volume  of  investment  goi* 
imported  under  the  program  in  order  to  maintain  bala.! 
with  other  elements  of  the  financial  stabilization  progra. 


Annex  B 

FORMULATION  OF  PRICING  POLICY 

1.  The  Combined  Economic  Board  shall  accept  asi 
basic  principle  in  formulation  of  pricing  policy  the  des- 
ability  of  moving  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  the  direction  I 
price  determination  through  the  operation  of  free  mart 
forces. 

2.  Aid  goods  from  all  sources  which  are  offered  for  si 
in  Korea  shall  be  sold  at  prices  approximating  those  I 
similar  items  in  the  free  market,  but  not  less  than  pril 
reflecting  the  hwan  value  of  the  dollar  landed  cost  c< 
verted  at  the  established  exchange  rate  plus  all  costs! 
internal  distribution.  As  exceptions  the  Combined  Eco- 
mic  Board  may  in  its  discretion  temporarily  permit  pri^ 
of  certain  aid  goods  to  reflect  less  than  the  commensur  1 
hwan  value  of  the  dollar  landed  cost  converted  at  i 
established  exchange  rate,  where  such  action  will  c 
tribute  to  the  achievement  of  important  program  obj- 
tives.  It  is  understood  that,  whenever  deemed  necessaj 
aid  goods  may  be  sold  by  auction  sale. 

3.  In  all  cases,  the  internal  distribution  costs  of  j 
ported  aid  goods,  except  of  those  distributed  free  as  re'! 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1952,  p.  499. 
3  Annex  C  is  not  printed. 
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>ods,  will  be  borne  by  the  ultimate  consumer  as  an  ele- 
ient  of  the  price  he  pays,  additional  to  the  element  of 
le  price  representing  the  converted  dollar  landed  cost. 
he  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  aid  goods  less  costs  of  internal 
istribution  shall  be  deposited  in  the  collection  account, 
hich  shall  be  used  for  reducing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
overnment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  Bank  of 
!orea  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
he  hwan  costs  of  distributing  aid  goods  as  relief  may  be 
nanced  within  the  ROK  budget  by  authorized  releases 
•om  the  counterpart  fund. 

4.  The  Combined  Economic  Board,  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
lendations  submitted  by  the  appropriate  committees,  shall 
stablish  accounting  and  other  procedures  to  assure  at- 
linment  of  these  objectives.  It  is  agreed  that  significant 
:iortfalls  in  collections  will  require  review  of  the  invest- 
ient  program  in  light  of  the  attainment  of  financial 
;abilization. 

5.  The  Combined  Economic  Board  shall  accept  as  a 
rimary  objective  the  reduction  and  ultimate  elimination 
t  the  earliest  feasible  date  of  exceptions  agreed  to  under 
le  provisions  of  paragraph  2  above,  and  shall  instruct  the 
lipropriate  Combined  Economic  Board  committees  to 
:udy  and  make  recommendations  designed  to  attain  this 
bjective. 
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Commission  on  German  Debts  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


rusteeship  Council 

leport  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Tanganyika  for  the  Year  1952.  Note  by  the 
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mimeo. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


lesignation  of  Ambassador 
/arreti  Lee  Pierson 

ress  release  679  dated  December  29 

1  Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
peen  Secretary  Dulles  and  Warren  Lee  Pierson 
won  the  completion  of  Mr.  Pierson's  work  as 
■'nited  States  delegate  to  the  Tripartite  Commis- 
on  on  German  Debts: 

cretary  Dulles  to  Mr.    Pierson 

December  23, 1953 

r  Dear  Mr.  Pierson  : 

!  I  have  your  letter  of  November  20, 1953  wherein 
;im  submit  your  resignation  as  the  United  States 
.  elegate  to  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German 
.ebts,  the  work  of  which  was  concluded  success- 
illy  upon  the  entry  into  force  on  September  16, 
153  of  a  series  of  intergovernmental  agreements 
"•signed  to  settle  Germany's  external  debts. 

When  you  were  called  upon  to  serve  on  the  Tri- 
|trtite  Commission  on  German  Debts  it  was  not 
tjpected  that  you  would  be  required  to  devote  so 
Mich  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
bn.  As  the  negotiations  progressed,  however, 
inflicting  interests  arose  and  numerous  problems 
I  a  very  complex  nature  developed.  The  fact  that 
ytlement  arrangements  were  finally  worked  out 
'jiich  are  satisfactory  to  all  parties  at  interest  and 
Inch  have  reasonable  prospects  of  fulfillment, 
uy  be  regarded  as  a  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
fent  and  a  tribute  to  your  able  leadership  of  the 
Ijuted  States  Delegation.  The  successful  settle- 
fent  of  this  problem  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
s  ;amment  of  our  political  objectives  in  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
r  ssion  has  been  completed,  I  accept  your  resigna- 
vn.  as  United  States  Delegate  to  the  Tripartite 


Mr.  Pierson  to  Secretary  Dulles 

November  20, 1953 

The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  State 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  resig- 
nation as  United  States  Delegate  to  the  Tripartite 
Commission  on  German  Debts  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador,  to  which  I  was  appointed 
on  June  16,  1951.1 

The  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts 
was  established  by  the  Governments  of  the  Re- 
public of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  order  to  work  out  a  general 
agreement  for  the  settlement  of  German  external 
debts. 

The  Commission  held  preliminary  discussions 
m  June  and  July  1951  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  with  representatives  from  some  of  the 
principal  creditor  countries. 

In  December  1951  the  Commission  reached  a 
decision  with  the  German  Government  on  terms 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  the  three  Govern- 
ments for  post-war  economic  aid  furnished  to 
Germany.2 

The  Commission  then  summoned  a  general  con- 
ference which  assembled  in  February  1952  at  Lon- 
don to  consider  a  settlement  of  Germany's  pre-war 
debts.  Over  25  creditor  countries  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  and  representatives  of 
private  creditor  groups  also  participated.  In  spite 
of  the  great  complexity  of  the  problems  which 
faced  the  Conference  and  the  number  of  interests 
which  had  to  be  reconciled,  a  report  was  adopted 
in  August  1952  which  received  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  all  the  creditor  interests  involved.3 

Thereafter  a  series  of  agreements  were  drawn 
up  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference,  which  I  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  London  on  February 
27, 1953.4  The  Agreements  were  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
for  ratification. 

I  participated  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  June  1953.    The 


1  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  35. 

2  Ibid.,  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1021. 
8  Ibid.,  Aug.  18, 1952,  p.  252. 

4  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  ibid..  Mar  9 
1953,  p.  373. 
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Agreements  received  Senate  approval  shortly 
thereafter.  The  necessary  formalities  having  been 
completed,  the  Agreements  entered  into  effect  on 
September  16,  1953.5  Within  a  brief  time,  as  an 
auspicious  beginning,  the  Federal  Kepublic  of 
Germany  deposited  about  $17  million  as  the  initial 
payment  on  obligations  owed  to  this  Government 
and  to  the  holders  of  German  dollar  obligations  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreements.6 

The  assignment  was  a  challenging  one,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me 
that  it  proved  possible  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  German  external  debt  which  ap- 
pears to  have  reasonable  prospects  of  fulfillment. 
I  consider  that  the  task  which  was  assigned  to  me 
has  been  completed.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  support  which  was  given  me  by  the 
Department  and  the  members  of  my  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  Lee  Fierson 

Security  Council  Again 
Postpones  Trieste  Discussion 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.7 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  December  14 

The  Council  has  met  on  three  occasions  during 
the  past  2i/2  months  under  this  item,  with  the 

5  Ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  419;  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  479. 
•  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  598. 


result  each  time  that  considerations  outside  the 
direct  purview  of  this  Council  have  indicated  the 
advisability  of  postponement.  During  this  period, 
we  are  pleased  to  note,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  tension  which  has  at  times  charac- 
terized the  relations  in  this  area. 

A  very  notable  example  of  the  relaxation  of 
tension  is  the  withdrawal  of  troops  by  both  sides. 
Other  significant  measures  have  likewise  con- 
tributed to  the  relaxation  of  tension. 

The  members  of  the  Security  Council  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  diplomatic  discussions  have  been 
underway  for  some  time  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
for  the  present  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Trieste.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  a  further  consideration  of  the  Trieste 
item  in  the  Security  Council  at  this  time.  _  Discus- 
sions looking  toward  the  means  for  achieving  a 
peaceful  solution  are  of  course  continuing.  We 
are  hopeful  that  fruitful  results  will  be  achieved. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Council  decide  at  this  time  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  Trieste  item  pending  the  out: 
come  of  the  current  efforts  to  find  a  solution  for, 
this  important  matter.8 


7  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  14. 

8  The  Council  voted  on  Dec.  14  to  postpone  further  con; 
sideration  indefinitely.  • 
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he  State  of  the  Union 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress    (Excerpts)* 


>.  President,  Mr.   Speaker,  Members   of   the 
Eighty-third  Congress: 

It  is  a  high  honor  again  to  present  to  the  Con- 
fess my  views  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  to 
commend  measures  to  advance  the  security,  pros- 
jrity,  and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 
All  branches  of  this  Government — and  I  ven- 
re  to  say  both  of  our  great  parties— can  support 
e  general  objective  of  the  recommendations  I 
ake  today,  for  that  objective  is  the  building  of 
stronger  America.  A  Nation  whose  every  citi- 
n  has  good  reason  for  bold  hope ;  where  effort 
rewarded  and  prosperity  is  shared ;  where  f  ree- 
•m  expands  and  peace  is  secure— that  is  what  I 
san  by  a  stronger  America. 
Toward  this  objective  a  real  momentum  has  been 
veloped.  We  mean  to  continue  that  momentum 
d  to  increase  it.  We  mean  to  build  a  better 
ture  for  this  Nation. 

Much  for  which  we  may  be  thankful  has  hap- 
ned  during  the  past  year. 

First  of  all  we  are  deeply  grateful  that  our  sons 
longer  die  on  the  distant  mountains  of  Korea, 
though  they  are  still  called  from  our  homes 
military  service,  they  are  no  longer  called  to 
3  field  of  battle. 

The  Nation  has  just  completed  the  most  pros- 
rous  year  in  its  history.  The  damaging  effect 
inflation  on  the  wages,  pensions,  salaries,  and 
ungs  of  us  all  has  been  brought  under  control, 
xes  have  begun  to  go  down.  The  cost  of  our 
vernment  has  been  reduced  and  its  work  pro- 
ds with  some  183,000  fewer  employees ;  thus  the 
eouraging  trend  of  modern  governments  to- 
rdtheir  own  limitless  expansion  has  in  our  case 

Delivered  on  Jan.  7  (H.  doc.  251,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
3  available  as  Department  of  State  publication  5344. 
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been  reversed.  The  cost  of  armaments  becomes 
less  oppressive  as  we  near  our  defense  goals ;  yet 
we  are  militarily  stronger  every  day.  During  the 
year,  creation  of  the  new  Cabinet  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  symbolized  the 
Government's  permanent  concern  with  the  human 
problems  of  our  citizens. 

Segregation  in  the  armed  forces  and  other  Fed- 
eral activities  is  on  the  way  out.  We  have  also 
made  progress  toward  its  abolition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  are  steps  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  eliminate  interracial  difficulty. 

Some  developments  beyond  our  shores  have  been 
equally  encouraging.  Communist  aggression, 
halted  in  Korea,  continues  to  meet  in  Indochina 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  France  and  of  the  As- 
sociated States,  assisted  by  timely  aid  from  our 
country.  In  West  Germany,  in  Iran,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  heartening  political  victories 
have  been  won  by  the  forces  of  stability  and  free- 
dom. Slowly  but  surely,  the  free  world  gathers 
strength.  Meanwhile,  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, there  are  signs  that  tyranny  is  in  trouble 
and  reminders  that  its  structure  is  as  brittle  as 
its  surface  is  hard. 

There  has  been  in  fact  a  great  strategic  change 
in  the  world  during  the  past  year.  That  precious 
intangible,  the  initiative,  is  becoming  ours.  Our 
policy,  not  limited  to  mere  reaction  against  crises 
provoked  by  others,  is  free  to  develop  along  lines 
of  our  choice  not  only  abroad  but  at  home.  As  a 
major  theme  for  American  policy  during  the  com- 
ing year,  let  our  joint  determination  be  to  hold 
this  initiative  and  to  use  it. 

We  shall  use  this  initiative  to  promote  three 
broad  purposes :  First,  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
our  people ;  second,  to  maintain  a  strong,  growing 
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economy ;  third,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  hu- 
man problems  of  the  individual  citizen. 

Only  by  real  progress  toward  attainment  of 
these  purposes  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  a  better  and  a  stronger  America.  All  my 
recommendations  today  are  in  furtherance  of  these 
three  purposes. 

Foreign  Affairs 

Because  our  position  as  a  sovereign  nation  in  re- 
lationship to  other  sovereign  nations  overshadows 
and  influences  every  other  problem  to  which  this 
Government  falls  heir,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
should  start  my  specific  discussions  with  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  affairs. 

American  freedom  is  threatened  so  long  as  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  exists  in  its  present 
scope,  power,  and  hostility.  More  closely  than 
ever  before,  American  freedom  is  interlocked  with 
the  freedom  of  other  people. 

In  the  unity  of  the  free  world  lies  our  best 
chance  to  reduce  the  Communist  threat  without 
war.  In  the  task  of  maintaining  this  unity  and 
strengthening  all  its  parts,  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility falls  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  retain  the 
most  freedom  and  the  most  strength. 

We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  on  foreign  fronts. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  retain  our  vital  interest  in 
Korea.  We  have  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  a  mutual  security  pact  which  develops  our 
security  system  for  the  Pacific.  I  shall  promptly 
submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. We  are  prepared  to  meet  any  renewal  of 
armed  aggression  in  Korea. 

We  shall  maintain  indefinitely  our  bases  in 
Okinawa.  I  shall  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize 
continued  material  assistance  to  hasten  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  struggle  in  Indochina.  This 
assistance  will  also  bring  closer  the  day  when  the 
Associated  States  may  enjoy  the  independence 
already  assured  by  France.  We  shall  continue 
military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment of  China. 

In  South  Asia,  profound  changes  are  taking 
place  in  free  nations  which  are  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  progress  through  democratic  methods. 
They  provide  an  inspiring  contrast  to  the  dictato- 
rial methods  and  backward  course  of  events  in 
Communist  China.     In  these  continuing  efforts, 


the  free  peoples  of  South  Asia  can  be  assured  < 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  tensions  and  serioi 
problems  exist,  we  will  show  sympathetic  ar 
impartial  friendship. 

In  Western  Europe  our  policy  rests  firmly  < 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  will  remain  so  basi 
as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  Within  its  organiz 
tion,  the  building  of  a  united  European  comm 
nity,  including  France  and  Germany,  is  vital  to 
free  and  self-reliant  Europe. 

This  will  be  promoted  by  the  European  Defer 
Community,  which  offers  assurance  of  Europe: 
security.  With  the  coming  of  unity  to  Weste 
Europe,  the  assistance  this  Nation  can  render  f 
the  security  of  Europe  and  for  the  entire  fr 
world  will  be  multiplied  in  effectiveness. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  shall  contin 
to  develop  harmonious  and  mutually  beneficial  ( 
operation  with  our  neighbors.  Indeed,  soi 
friendship  with  all  our  American  neighbors  isij 
cornerstone  of  our  entire  policy. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  United  Natio, 
admittedly  still  in  a  state  of  evolution,  means  mm 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  given  uniquely  va- 
able  services  in  many  places  where  violence  thre  - 
ened.  It  is  the  only  real  world  forum  where  1 
have  the  opportunity  for  international  presen- 
tion  and  rebuttal. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  nations  of  the  world  c;, 
if  they  have  the  will,  take  collective  action  jjj 
peace  and  justice.  It  is  a  place  where  the  git 
can  be  squarely  assigned  to  those  who  fail  to  ta 
all  necessary  steps  to  keep  the  peace.  The  Unill 
Nations  deserves  our  continued  and  firm  suppc  i 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Trade 

Now,  in  the  practical  application  of  our  foren 
policy,  we  enter  the  field  of  foreign  assistance  al 
trade. 

Military  assistance  must  be  continued.  Te 
nical  assistance  must  be  maintained.  EconoK 
assistance  can  be  reduced.  However,  our  econoi  c 
programs  in  Korea  and  in  a  few  other  criti' 
places  of  the  world  are  especially  important,  d 
I  shall  ask  Congress  to  continue  support  in  the 
particular  spots  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  forthcoming  budget  message  will  prop« 
maintenance  of  the  presidential  power  of  transv 
ability  of  all  assistance  funds  and  will  ask  auth'- 
ity  to  merge  these  funds  with  the  regular  defee 
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nds.  It  will  also  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
sfense  have  primary  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
nistration  of  foreign  military  assistance  in 
sordance  with  the  policy  guidance  provided  by 
?  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fact  that  we  can  now  reduce  our  foreign 
momic  assistance  in  many  areas  is  gratifying 
idence  that  its  objectives  are  being  achieved. 
r  continuing  to  surpass  her  prewar  levels  of  eco- 
mic  activity,  Western  Europe  gains  self-reli- 
ce.  Thus  our  relationship  enters  a  new  phase 
rich  can  bring  results  beneficial  to  our  taxpayers 
d  our  allies  alike,  if  still  another  step  is  taken. 
This  step  is  the  creation  of  a  healthier  and  freer 
stem  of  trade  and  payments  within  the  free 
irld — a  system  in  which  our  allies  can  earn  their 
n  way  and  our  economy  can  continue  to  flourish. 
ie  free  world  can  no  longer  afford  the  kinds  of 
utrary  restraints  on  trade  that  have  continued 
sr  since  the  war. 

Dn  this  problem  I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
iailed  recommendations,  after  our  joint  Com- 
ssion  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  has  made  its 
>ort. 

>mic  Energy  Proposal 

is  we  maintain  our  military  strength  during  the 
ning  year  and  draw  closer  the  bonds  with  our 
ies,  we  shall  be  in  an  improved  position  to  dis- 
is  outstanding  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
leed  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  whenever  there  is 
easonable  prospect  of  constructive  results, 
[n  this  spirit  the  atomic  energy  proposals  of  the 
ited  States  were  recently  presented  to  the 
ited  Nations  General  Assembly.2  A  truly  con- 
uctive  Soviet  reaction  will  make  possible  a  new 
rt  toward  an  era  of  peace  and  away  from  the 
al  road  toward  atomic  war. 


ense 

Since  our  hope  for  all  the  world  is  peace,  we  owe 
•selves  and  the  world  a  candid  explanation  of 
military  measures  we  are  taking  to  make  that 
ce  secure. 

b  we  enter  this  new  year,  our  military  power 
tinnes  to  grow.  This  power  is  for  our  own 
ense  and  to  deter  aggression.  We  shall  not  be 
pressors,  but  we  and  our  allies  have  and  will 
intain  a  massive  capability  to  strike  back. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  in  our  de- 
fense planning : 

First,  while  determined  to  use  atomic  power  to 
serve  the  usages  of  peace,  we  take  into  full  account 
our  great  and  growing  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  using  them  against 
an  aggressor  if  they  are  needed  to  preserve  our 
freedom. 

Our  defense,  therefore,  will  be  stronger  if, 
under  appropriate  security  safeguards,  we  share 
with  our  allies  certain  knowledge  of  the  tactical 
use  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  needed  authority. 

Second,  the  usefulness  of  these  new  weapons 
creates  new  relationships  between  men  and  mate- 
rials. These  new  relationships  permit  economies 
in  the  use  of  men  as  we  build  forces  suited  to  our 
situation  in  the  world  today.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  budget  message  on  January  21,  the  air 
power  of  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  receiving 
heavy  emphasis. 

Third,  our  armed  forces  must  regain  mobility 
of  action.  Our  strategic  reserves  must  be  cen- 
trally placed  and  readily  deployable  to  meet  sud- 
den aggression  against  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Fourth,  our  defense  must  rest  on  trained  man- 
power and  its  most  economical  and  mobile  use. 
A  professional  corps  is  the  heart  of  any  security 
organization.  It  is  necessarily  the  teacher  and 
leader  of  those  who  serve  temporarily  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligation  to  help  defend  the  Re- 
public. Pay  alone  will  not  retain  in  the  career 
service  of  our  armed  forces  the  necessary  numbers 
of  long-term  and  able  personnel.  I  strongly  urge, 
therefore,  a  more  generous  use  of  traditional  bene- 
fits important  to  service  morale.  Among  these  are 
adequate  living  quarters  and  family  housing  units, 
and  medical  care  for  dependents. 

Studies  of  military  manpower  have  just  been 
completed  by  the  National  Security  Training 
Commission  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Evident  weaknesses  exist  in  the  state  of  readiness 
and  organization  of  our  reserve  forces.  Measures 
to  correct  these  weaknesses  will  be  later  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Fifth,  the  ability  to  convert  swiftly  from  par- 
tial to  all-out  mobilization  is  imperative  to  our 
security.  For  the  first  time,  mobilization  officials 
know  what  are  the  requirements  for  1,000  major 
items  needed  for  military  uses. 

These  data,  now  being  related  to  civilian  re- 
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quirements  and  our  supply  potential,  will  show  us 
the  gaps  in  our  mobilization  base.  Thus  we  shall 
have  more  realistic  plant  expansion  and  stock- 
piling goals.  We  shall  speed  their  attainment. 
This  Nation  is  at  last  to  have  an  up-to-date  mobili- 
zation base — the  foundation  of  a  sound  defense 
program. 

Another  part  of  this  foundation  is,  of  course, 
our  continental  transport  system.  Some  of  our 
vital  heavy  materials  come  increasingly  from 
Canada.  Indeed  our  relations  with  Canada,  hap- 
pily always  close,  involve  more  and  more  the  un- 
breakable ties  of  strategic  interdependence.  Both 
nations  now  need  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for 
security  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons.  I  urge 
the  Congress  promptly  to  approve  our  participa- 
tion in  its  construction. 

Sixth,  military  and  nonmilitary  measures  for 
continental  defense  are  being  strengthened.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  we  are  allocating  to  these 
purposes  an  increasing  portion  of  our  effort,  and 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  shall  spend  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  more  for  them  than  in  1953. 

An  indispensable  part  of  our  continental  secu- 
rity is  our  civil  defense  effort.  This  will  succeed 
only  as  we  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  State 
governors,  city  mayors,  and  voluntary  citizen 
groups.  With  their  help  we  can  advance  a  co- 
operative program  which,  if  an  attack  should 
come,  would  save  many  lives  and  lessen 
destruction. 

The  defense  program  recommended  in  the  1955 
budget  is  consistent  with  all  the  considerations 
that  I  have  just  discussed.  It  is  based  on  a  new 
military  program  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  me 
following  consideration  by  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  new  program  will  make  and  keep 
America  strong  in  an  age  of  peril.  Nothing  should 
bar  its  attainment. 

The  international  and  defense  policies  which  I 
have  outlined  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength  as  we  hold  our  resolute  course 
toward  a  peaceful  world.  We  turn  now  to  mat- 
ters which  are  more  definitely  domestic  in 
character,  though  well  realizing  that  our  situation 
abroad  affects  every  phase  of  our  daily  lives — 
from  the  amount  of  taxes  to  our  very  state  of  mind. 

Internal  Security 

Under  the  standards  established  by  the  new 
employee  security  program,  more  than  2,200  em- 
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ployees  have  been  separated  from  the  Federal  Go1 
ernment.  Our  national  security  demands  that  tl 
investigation  of  new  employees  and  the  evaluatic 
of  derogatory  information  respecting  present  en 
ployees  be  expedited  and  concluded  at  the  earlie 
possible  date.  I  shall  recommend  that  the  Coi 
gress  provide  additional  funds  where  necessary 
speed  these  important  procedures. 

From  the  special  employment  standards  of  tl 
Federal  Government  I  turn  now  to  a  matter  r 
lating  to  American  citizenship.  The  subversr 
character  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Unit< 
States  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  mar 
ways,  including  court  proceedings.  We  shou 
recognize  by  law  a  fact  that  is  plain  to  all  though 
f  ul  citizens — that  we  are  dealing  here  with  actio 
akin  to  treason,  that  when  a  citizen  knowingly  pa 
ticipates  in  the  Communist  conspiracy  he  no  long 
holds  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  legislate 
to  provide  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  wl 
is  convicted  in  the  courts  of  hereafter  conspiri) 
to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  1 
force  or  violence  be  treated  as  having,  by  such  a 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  ar 
forfeited  his  United  States  citizenship. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  will  soon  a 
pear  before  your  committees  to  present  his  recoi 
mendations  for  needed  additional  legal  weapo 
with  which  to  combat  subversion  in  our  count 
and  to  deal  with  the  question  of  claimed  immunil 

Strong  Economy 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  great  purpose  of  <r 
Government:  Along  with  the  protection  of  fr< 
dom,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  growi; 
economy. 

The  American  economy  is  one  of  the  wondc 
of  the  world.  It  undergirds  our  international  p 
sition,  our  military  security,  and  the  standard 
living  of  every  citizen.  This  administrations 
determined  to  keep  our  economy  strong  and  i 
keep  it  growing. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  in  transition  fromi 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  I  am  confide 
that  we  can  complete  this  transition  without  se- 
ous  interruption  in  our  economic  growth.  E; 
we  shall  not  leave  this  vital  matter  to  chan- 
Economic  preparedness  is  fully  as  important  tot! 
Nation  as  military  preparedness. 

Subsequent  special  messages  and  the  econor! 
report  on  January  28  will  set  forth  economic  pk' 
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the  administration  and  its  recommendations 
r  congressional  action.  These  will  include  flex- 
[e  credit  and  debt  management  policies;  tax 
jasures  to  stimulate  consumer  and  business 
ending;  suitable  lending,  guaranteeing,  insur- 
g,  and  grant-in-aid  activities;  strengthened  old 
e  and  unemployment  insurance  measures;  im- 
oved  agricultural  programs ;  public  works  plans 
;d  well  in  advance;  enlarged  opportunities  for 
ternational  trade  and  investment.  This  emi- 
gration of  these  subjects  only  faintly  hints  the 
st  amount  of  study,  coordination,  and  planning, 

say  nothing  of  authorizing  legislation,  that 
1  together  will  make  our  economic  preparedness 
mplete. 

If  new  conditions  arise  that  require  additional 
ministrative  or  legislative  action,  the  adminis- 
ition  will  still  be  ready.  A  government  always 
idy  to  take  well-timed  and  vigorous  action,  and 
jusiness  community  willing,  as  ours  is,  to  plan 
Idly  and  with  confidence,  can  between  them  de- 
top  a  climate  assuring  steady  economic  growth. 


self  to  remain  strong  in  all  those  ways — spiritual, 
economic,  military — that  will  give  us  maximum 
safety  against  the  possibility  of  aggressive  action 
by  others. 

No  government  can  inoculate  its  people  against 
the  fatal  materialism  that  plagues  our  age.  Hap- 
pily, our  people,  though  blessed  with  more  mate- 
rial goods  than  any  people  in  history,  have  always 
reserved  their  first  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  spirit,  which  is  the  true  source  of  that  free- 
dom we  value  above  all  material  things. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  a 
government  can  try,  as  ours  tries,  to  sense  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  the  people  and  to  express 
them  in  political  action  at  home  and  abroad.  So 
long  as  action  and  aspiration  humbly  and  earn- 
estly seek  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty, 
there  is  no  end  to  America's  forward  road ;  there 
is  no  obstacle  on  it  she  will  not  surmount  in  her 
march  toward  a  lasting  peace  in  a  free  and  pros- 
perous world. 


nclusion 

[  want  to  add  a  final  word  about  the  general 
rport  of  these  many  recommendations,  which 
3  not  in  any  sense  exclusive.  Others  will  from 
ae  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Dur  Government's  powers  are  wisely  limited  by 
)  Constitution ;  but  quite  apart  from  those  limi- 
ions  there  are  things  which  no  government  can 
or  should  try  to  do. 

i  government  can  strive,  as  ours  is  striving,  to 
tintain  an  economic  system  whose  doors  are  open 
enterprise  and  ambition — those  personal  qual- 
3S  on  which  economic  growth  largely  depends. 
it  enterprise  and  ambition  are  qualities  which 
government  can  supply.  Fortunately  no  Amer- 
n  government  need  concern  itself  on  this  score ; 
r  people  have  these  qualities  in  good  measure. 
i  government  can  sincerely  strive  for  peace,  as 
rs  is  striving,  and  ask  its  people  to  make  sacri- 
2S  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  no  government 
\  place  peace  in  the  hearts  of  foreign  rulers, 
it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  freedom  it- 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
Held  at  White  House 

Statement  by  James  G.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  5 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  a  conference 
of  the  legislative  leaders  of  both  parties  was  held 
at  the  White  House  on  January  5. 

At  the  conference  the  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
sented a  summary  by  areas  of  world  conditions  and 
the  effect  those  conditions  will  have  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration then  summarized  the  work  of  his  agency, 
particularly  as  it  will  deal  with  the  request  for 
foreign  military,  economic,  and  technical  assist- 
ance which  the  administration  will  make  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  outlined  the 
defense  plans  of  the  administration  including  a 
recitation  of  the  general  steps  by  which  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  carried  out. 

A  general  discussion  and  exchange  of  views  was 
held  thereafter  on  these  three  presentations. 


merry   18,    1954 
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Reply  From  U.S.S.R.  on 
Atomic  Energy  Proposal 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  made  to 
correspondents  on  January  6  by  Henry  Suydam, 
Chief  of  the  News  Division,  and  a  statement 
handed  to  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  on  De- 
cember 21  : 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SUYDAM 

The  State  Department  confirms  that  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  [Vyacheslav  M.]  Molotov, 
has  advised  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  through 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  exchange  views  on  pro- 
cedural questions  concerning  the  forthcoming  con- 
versations on  the  question  of  atomic  energy  at 
Washington  through  Ambassador  [Georgi  N.] 
Zaroubin. 

Secretary  Dulles  expects  to  proceed  at  an  early 
date  to  have  the  procedural  conversations  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  indicated  would  be 
acceptable  to  it. 

The  foregoing  involves  the  acceptance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  suggestion  which  Secretary 
Dulles  had  communicated  to  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov. 


SOVIET  GOVERNMENT'S 
STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  21 

[Unofficial  translation] 

In  his  speech  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly on  December  S,1  President  Eisenhower  of  the  United 
States  of  America  dwelt  on  the  problem  of  the  atomic 
arms  race. 

With  good  reason,  the  United  States  President  empha- 
sized the  danger  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  situa- 
tion created  if  governments  do  not  take  measures  against 
the  atomic  arms  race.  This  is  all  the  more  correct  now 
when,  in  addition  to  atomic  weapons,  there  have  already 
been  created  hydrogen  weapons  which  greatly  surpass  the 
atomic  in  their  power.  One  must  also  not  forget  such  new 
types  of  armament  as  rocket  weapons  which  current  tech- 
nology permits  to  be  used  over  thousands  of  kilometers 
without  resort  to  airplanes,  and  also  torpedoes  with  atomic 
warheads,  et  cetera. 

The  discovery  of  the  practical  possibility  of  using  atomic 
energy  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  contemporary  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Both  the  possibility  of  using  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes  and  the  possibility  of  its  use 
for  peaceful  purposes  have  been  opened  up.  Up  to  recent 
times,  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  to  use 
atomic  energy  for  the  production  of  armaments.  Mean- 
while, humanity  is  interested  in  having  atomic  energy 
used  only  lor  peaceful  needs  and  in  preventing  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  those  purposes  which  are  contrary  to 
popular  honor  and  conscience,  like  mass  destruction  of 
people  and  barbaric  ruin  of  cities. 

Almost   HO   years   ago   the  governments   of   49   states 
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reached  an  agreement  and  signed  the  Geneva  Protocol  ] 
1925  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  a 
bacteriological  weapons,  having  recognized  as  a  crime  t> 
use  of  such  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of  people.  Tli 
agreement  between  governments,  signed  also  by  the  Sov 
Union  in  its  turn,  produced  positive  results. 

Everyone  knows  that  during  the  First  World  War  th( 
were  widely  used  such  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
people  as  suffocating  and  poisonous  gases  and  also  otl 
types  of  chemical  weapons  whose  use  has  met  with  de 
sive  popular  condemnation.  Even  at  that  time  there  w| 
also  imminent  the  threat  of  the  use  of  injurious  bacter 
logical  weapons  serving  the  purpose  of  infecting  peace, 
inhabitants  of  cities  with  gravest  illnesses,  a  situati 
with  which  the  conscience  of  the  great  majority  of  peO' 
could  not  reconcile  itself.  This  gave  rise  to  the  necess 
for  international  agreement  in  the  form  of  the  abo- 
mentioned  Geneva  Protocol  which  condemned  and  proh 
ited  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapc 
in  war. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  Protocol,  signed  by  49  stai 
although  still  not  ratified  by  all  states,  it  is  complet' 
obvious  that  there  would  have  existed  no  restrain; 
factor  whatsoever  against  the  use  of  chemical  and  bact(- 
ological  weapons  in  the  Second  World  War  as  well.  1> 
fact  that  in  the  Second  World  War  not  a  single  gove- 
ment  decided  to  use  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapo 
shows  that  the  above-mentioned  agreement  among  stat 
directed  against  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  11 
a  favorable  effect.  At  the  same  time  it  goes  without  s- 
ing  that  one  must  not  belittle  the  fact  that,  taking  thr 
stand  upon  this  international  agreement,  the  states  of  > 
anti-Hitler  coalition  firmly  announced  that  attempts  • 
the  enemy  to  use  chemical  weapons  in  war  would  be  gbi 
a  crushing  repulse. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  are  also  ftp 
applicable  to  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  It  is  knoi 
that  the  United  Nations  do  not  classify  these  weapts 
with  conventional  types  of  armament  but  consider  tBi 
as  a  special  type  of  weapons,  weapons  of  mass  destruct' . 
One  can  understand  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhov . 
who  is  known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  military  leads 
in  the  last  World  War,  has  emphasized  the  destrucie 
power  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bea:  3 
mind  that  the  significance  of  this  problem  is  acquiring  si 
greater  force  with  the  passage  of  time. 

It  would  be  completely  incomprehensible  if  states  win 
have  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons  did  not  attach  the  rec  - 
site  significance  to  the  question  of  prohibition  of  ato:c 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  like  other  types  of  weapons' 
mass  destruction,  or  if  they  were  to  put  off  until  s<e 
undetermined  future  time  the  achievement  of  internatio  .1 
agreement  on  this  question.  Such  an  approach  to  Is 
important  and  urgent  problem  could  find  no  justificatij 
The  Soviet  Union  is  consistently  struggling  for  the  M 
hibition  of  atomic  weapons  and,  in  addition,  for  the  I 
nificant  reduction  of  all  other  types  of  armaments.  Is 
corresponds  with  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Governmt 
which  is  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  a  new  u 
and  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  cooperation  amg 
peoples. 

In  his  speech  regarding  atomic  weapons  on  Decembei, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  noted  e 
great  significance  of  the  problem  of  easing  internaticJ 
tension  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  pei'- 
ful  trust.  This  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  e 
Soviet  Government  which  unswervingly  is  striving  to  c| 
tribute  to  the  lessening  of  tension  in  international  ri 
tions  and  to  assure  the  strengthening  of  peace  in  the  wl  I 
world. 

In  order  to  achieve  successes  in  this  course,  mutJ 
efforts  to  remove  factors  interfering  with  the  lessening 
tension  in  international  relations  are  necessary.  As1- 
gards  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  doing  everything  to  «• 
centrate  the  labor  of  the  Soviet  people  and  our  mate| 
resources  on  the  solution  of  the  new  gigantic  tasks  of  1 
ther  raising  the  peaceful  economy  and  the  culture  of  e 
country  and  further  to  widen  international  economic* 
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>eration  on  the  bases  of  equal  rights  and  mutual  advan- 
ge.  The  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  those  States  which  are 
riving  toward  the  development  of  healthy  trade  and 
hidi  decisively  condemn  the  policy  which  has  discred- 
?d  itself  in  this  field  of  discrimination  and  pressure  on 
onomieally  dependent  countries.  The  interests  of  the 
reign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  demand  the  cre- 
ion  of  military  blocs  and  alliances  directed  against  any 
her  states,  nor  does  it  demand  the  establishment  of 
ilitary  bases  on  the  territory  of  other  states.  The 
>viet  Union  considers  incompatible  with  normal  rela- 
>ns  between  states  the  policy  which  would  mean  support 
diversionary  subversive  acts  in  other  countries  or 
Lancing  of  agents-saboteurs.  Efforts  to  improve  rela- 
ys between  states  should  have  led  to  mutual  recognition 

these  principles  which  cannot  contradict  the  national 
terests  of  any  state  and  which  at  the  same  time  fully 
cord  with  the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  and  inter- 
tional  security. 

Specifically  for  this  reason  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
fers so  important  not  only  the  forthcoming  conference 

Berlin  but  also  the  conference  of  five  powers  with  the 
rticipation  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  since  in 
esent  circumstances  only  the  joint  efforts  of  all  great 
wers  together  with  the  efforts  of  other  states  can 
sure  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  whole  international 
uation  and  appropriate  solution  of  individual  interna- 
mal  problems  which  have  come  to  a  head.  This  also 
cords  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  under 
nch  special  responsibility  for  preserving  the  peace  and 
rernational  security  is  laid  on  five  states:  the  United 
ates  of  America,  England,  France,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
iina.  In  addition,  it  is  completely  evident  that  at  the 
esent  time  specifically  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
ould  represent  the  great  Chinese  people  in  the  United 
itions. 

Wishing  to  assist  in  raising  the  role  and  authority  of 
?  United  Nations  in  strengthening  universal  peace,  it 
lows  that  one  must  display  special  pertinacity  in  bring- 
!  together  the  positions  of  the  five  great  powers  on  the 
estion  of  cutting  short  the  race  in  atomic  and  all  other 
maments.  Any  step  toward  agreement  between  these 
(vers  both  regarding  the  removal  of  the  danger  of  the 
i  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons  and  regarding  the 
:ting  short  of  the  armaments  race  in  general  would 
aoubtedly  be  unanimously  supported  by  all  the  United 
tions.  Above  all,  there  are  present  in  this  course  im- 
:-tant  possibilities  for  lessening  tension  in  the  interna- 
nal  situation  and  for  the  strengthening  of  peace, 
laving  stated  his  opinion  concerning  the  significance  of 
mic  weapons,  President  Eisenhower  spoke  of  the  de- 
bility of  holding  appropriate  confidential  or  diplomatic 
tversations  among  interested  states, 
n  addition,  President  Eisenhower  advanced  the  pro- 
ial  that  appropriate  states  should  immediately  begin  to 
nsfer  and  in  the  future  continue  to  transfer  for  the  use 

peaceful  purposes  "from  their  stockpiles  of  normal 
mium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an  international 
mic  energy  agency"  which  would  be  under  the  auspices 
the  United  Nations.  In  this  proposal,  in  addition,  it  is 
icated  that  this  international  atomic  energy  agency 
uld  be  made  responsible  for  the  impounding,  storage 
protection  of  the  contributed  fissionable  and  other 
terial." 

t  is  necessary   to   examine   the   significance   of   this 
posal. 

"irst,  this  proposal  means  that  from  existing  and  newly 
ated  reserves  of  atomic  materials  it  is  proposed  to  allot 
peaceful  purposes  only  a  "certain"  small  part.  From 
i  it  follows  that  the  principal  mass  of  atomic  materials 
I  as  before  be  directed  toward  the  production  of  new 
mic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  that  there  will  remain 
full  possibility  of  further  stockpiling  atomic  weapons 
for  the  creation  of  new  types  of  these  weapons  with 
l  greater  destructive  force.  Consequently,  this  pro- 
al  in  its  present  form  in  no  way  ties  the  hands  of  the 
i-es  which  can  produce  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons, 
econdly,  the  proposal  of  President  Eisenhower  in  no 
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way  limits  the  very  possibility  of  using  atomic  weapons. 
Acceptance  of  this  proposal  in  no  way  limits  an  aggressor 
in  using  atomic  weapons  for  any  purposes  and  at  any  time. 
Consequently  this  proposal  in  no  measure  lessens  the 
danger  of  atomic  attack. 

Thus,  one  must  conclude  that  in  its  present  form  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the  United  States  neither  stops  the 
growing  production  of  atomic  weapons  nor  limits  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  these  weapons.  In  evaluating  the  actual 
significance  of  the  proposal  in  question,  one  cannot  but 
take  this  into  account. 

This  proposal  would  have  other  significance  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons,  which  are  weapons  of  aggres- 
sion. But  in  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  The  question  of 
prohibiting  atomic  weapons  is  passed  over  in  this  speech 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhower  emphasizes  the 
special  danger  of  atomic  weapons  which  exists  for  the 
peoples  of  the  entire  world  in  the  present  atomic  age. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  one  can  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  lessening  international  tension  and  at  the 
same  time  pass  over  the  problem  of  outlawing  atomic 
weapons.  To  this  question,  there  cannot  be  two  different 
answers.  All  who  are  striving  for  the  lessening  of  ten- 
sion in  international  relations  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  peace  cannot  but  demand  that  governments  achieve  the 
most  rapid  and  positive  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  anxiety  felt  by  peoples  is 
principally  connected  with  the  possibility  of  the  outbreak 
of  atomic  war,  the  danger  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  without  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  this  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  which  has  spoken  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

No  one  can  deny  the  difficulties  involved  in  solving  this 
task.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  Nations 
and  primarily  those  states  particularly  concerned  have 
made  sufficient  effort  to  reach  international  agreement  on 
the  question  of  prohibiting  atomic  weapons  and  establish- 
ing effective  international  control  for  enforcing  this  pro- 
hibition. Therefore,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  explain 
to  peace-loving  peoples  a  situation  in  which  the  solution  of 
this  question  was  further  delayed,  or  if  this  question  were 
passed  by  despite  its  extreme  acuteness  at  this  time. 

That  is  why  the  Soviet  Government,  as  before,  considers 
that  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well 
as  simultaneous  establishment  of  strict  international 
supervision  over  this  prohibition  is  a  most  important  and 
urgent  problem.  All  peace-loving  peoples  are  interested 
in  the  speediest  solution  of  this  problem. 

If  all  this  means  that  only  a  small  part  of  atomic 
material  will  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  but  that  the 
principal  mass  of  these  materials,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  growing  ceaselessly,  will  be  used  for  the  production  of 
increasingly  destructive  atomic  weapons,  then  the  danger 
of  atomic  warfare  is  in  no  way  lessened.  This  can  serve 
to  weaken  the  people's  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  problem 
of  atomic  weapons  but  cannot  contribute  to  reduction  of 
the  real  danger  of  atomic  warfare. 

If  an  agreement  between  states  means  that  only  a  cer- 
tain small  part  of  atomic  materials  is  to  be  allocated  for 
peaceful  purposes,  while  the  production  of  atomic  weap- 
ons will  continue  to  be  limited  by  nothing,  then  such  an 
international  agreement  would,  in  fact,  give  direct  ap- 
proval to  the  production  of  atomic  weapons.  Interna- 
tional approval  of  the  production  of  atomic  weapons 
would  well  suit  aggressive  forces.  Such  a  situation  not 
only  would  not  make  easier  achievement  of  agreement  on 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
also  be  a  new  barrier  to  the  achievement  of  the  afore- 
mentioned agreement. 

Since  we  are  striving  to  strengthen  the  peace,  neither 
the  weakening  of  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  danger  of 
atomic  warfare  nor  international  approval  of  production 
of  atomic  weapons  can  have  a  place  among  our  objectives. 
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For  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
aim  of  all  peace-loving  states  is  not  restricted  to  alloca- 
tion of  some  small  part  of  atomic  materials  for  peaceful 
purposes.  It  is  essential  that  not  a  certain  part,  but  the 
entire  mass  of  atomic  materials  be  used  wholly  for  peace- 
ful purposes  which  might  open  unprecedented  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
port, for  the  application  of  very  valuable  atomic  discov- 
eries in  medicine,  for  the  improvement  of  techniques  in  all 
areas  where  applied,  and  for  further  and  greater  scien- 
tific progress.  Consequently,  one  should  also  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  and  the  use  of  all  atomic  materials  for  the 
peaceful  needs  of  the  people,  taken  together  with  proper 
concern  for  the  needs  of  economically  weaker  areas,  would 
at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
agreement  on  the  question  of  decisive  reduction  in  con- 
ventional armaments.  This,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  a 
tremendous  alleviation  of  the  tax  burden  which  people  are 
bearing  in  connection  with  the  existence  in  many  states 
of  swollen  armies,  air  forces,  navies,  i.  e.,  in  connection 
with  the  armament  race  which  is  continuing  at  present. 

All  this  requires  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  international  supervision  over  enforcement  of 
this  prohibition  and  unconditional  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  this  weapon.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  Government 
will  continue  to  insist  upon  the  urgency  of  reaching  an 
appropriate  international  agreement  on  this  question. 

As  for  the  declaration  of  President  Eisenhower  con- 
cerning confidential  or  diplomatic  conversations  in  regard 
to  the  proposal  made  by  him,  the  Soviet  Government  un- 
swervingly following  its  peace-loving  policy  expresses  its 
readiness  to  take  part  in  these  conversations.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  always  attached  great  importance  to 
direct  conversations  between  governments  with  a  view  to 
reaching  mutually  acceptable  agreements  on  questions  in 
dispute  in  the  interest  of  the  strengthening  of  universal 
peace. 

In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  expects  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with 
its  declaration  will  give  the  necessary  clarification  inas- 
much as  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  in  its  substan- 
tive parts  contains  unclear  elements  and  does  not  envisage 
the  necessity  of  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  nor 
envisage  either  renunciation  of  use  of  this  weapon.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  deeply  convinced  that  humanity 
must  and  can  be  spared  the  horrors  of  atomic  war.  Spe- 
cial responsibility  in  the  decision  of  this  task  rests  on 
those  governments  which  already  possess  the  power  of 
the  atomic  weapon.  Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned its  position  is  completely  clear.  It  consists  in 
turning  the  great  discovery  of  the  human  mind  not  against 
civilization  but  for  its  all  around  progress,  not  to  the  mass 
destruction  of  peoples  but  to  peaceful  needs,  for  totally 
assuring  the  raising  of  the  wellbeing  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  discussions  there  will  be  examined 
simultaneously  the  following  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government: 

States  parties  to  the  agreement,  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  reduce  international  tension,  take  upon  themselves 
the  solemn  and  unconditional  obligation  not  to  use  the 
atomic,  hydrogen,  or  other  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 
The  achievement  of  an  international  agreement  on  this 
question  could  be  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  the 
full  withdrawal  from  the  armaments  of  states  of  atomic, 
hydrogen  and  other  forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
with  the  establishment  of  strict  international  control 
guaranteeing  the  execution  of  the  agreement  for  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes. 
The  Soviet  Union,  imbued  with  deep  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  humanity  against  the  death-dealing  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons,  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  the 
end  that  this  weapon  will  never  he  turned  against  people. 


Facing  the  New  Year 
With  Confidence 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  can  have  confidence  that 
the  next  year  will  make  peace  and  justice  more 
secure.  During  the  year  that  ends,  we  have  already 
made  great  progress  and  our  society  of  freedom 
has  gained  in  moral  initiative  over  the  forces  of 
reaction. 

In  Korea  the  fighting  is  ended,  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  1954  being  the  first  year  of  peace  in 
Korea  since  1949. 

In  the  realm  of  atomic  weapons,  President 
Eisenhower's  great  address  before  the  United 
Nations  has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
take  part  in  talks  which  may  mean  a  recession  of 
the  horror  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  unnatural  and  dangerous  division  of  Europe 
created  by  the  Soviet  occupations  will,  it  seems, 
now  be  discussed  by  the  Soviet  Union  despite  its 
efforts  over  past  months  to  evade  this  topic. 

The  unification  of  Europe  becomes  at  long  last 
a  possibility.  When,  as  we  expect,  this  great  goal 
is  achieved,  then  there  will  be  strength  and  vigor 
in  this  home  of  Western  civilization  such  as  it  has 
never  known  before. 

The  problems  ahead  are  many  and  difficult.  As. 
we  approach  them  we  should  all  pray  for  divine 
guidance.  With  that  we  can  have  confidence  that 
next  year  will  indeed  be  a  Happy  New  Year. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Italy 

Press  release  4  dated  January  6 

In  response  to  press  inquiries  as  to  assistance  tc 
Italy,  the  Department  issued  the  following  state 
ment  on  January  6: 

A  substantial  program  of  offshore  procurement, 
which  will  involve  production  and  employment 
in  Italy,  and  a  limited  follow-through  prograr 
of  economic  aid  including  agricultural  expor 
under  section  550,2  is  under  active  study  in  th€ 
administration.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sultations with  Ambassador  Luce;  with  Henr 
Tasca,  Director  of  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in 
Italy;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  in  Italy,  General  Christianson. 
during  their  sessions  here  in  Washington. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  also  been  held 
with  the  Government  of  Italy.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  mutually  satisfactory  conclusion  will  b( 
reached. 


1  Broadcast  over  ABC  radio  on  Jan.  3. 

2  For  the  text  of  sec.  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  o: 
1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  639. 
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Telecommunications  Policy  and  the  Department  of  State 


~by  Richard  T.  Black 


A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  reveal  the 
sxtent  of  man's  reliance  upon  the  means  for  a  rapid 
exchange  of  intelligence.  In  little  more  than  a 
century  the  crude  novelties  of  Morse,  Marconi,  and 
uK  j  oe  become  everyday  necessities.  In  the 
United  States  life  would  be  unthinkable  for  mil- 
ions  of  citizens  without  the  telephone.  One  or 
nore  radio  receivers  are  fixtures  in  almost  every 
lome  and,  as  a  result  of  its  phenomenal  popular 
icceptance,  television  is  no  longer  a  phenomenon 
>ut  a  commonplace.  Less  commonly  recognized 
s  the  staggering  demand  imposed  upon  our  com- 
munications system  by  the  operations  of  business, 
ndustry,  and  government. 

Enormous  investments  have  been  made  bv  pri- 
vate industry  and  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
neet  the  need  for  international  communications 
lone  foreign  trade  would  occupy  a  much  less 
ignihcant  position  m  our  economy  were  it  not 
or  the  easy  access  to  adequate  communications 
acilities  enjoyed  by  commercial  interests.  In  these 
racial  times  the  same  facilities  are  indispensable 
o  the  Government  in  maintaining  almost  instan- 
jneous  contact  with  its  listening  posts  abroad, 
t  is  axiomatic  that  military  communications  are 
™e  most  vital  importance,  and  as  an  adjunct 
3  the  cold  war  the  dissemination  of  information 
arough  broadcasting  and  other  telecommunica- 
ions  services  is  hardly  less  significant.  The  de- 
endence  of  the  press  and  newsgathering  agencies 
pon  overseas  communications  is  so  obvious  as 
freely  to  deserve  mention.     The  standards  of 

tety  achieved  by  ocean  vessels  and  more  par- 
x.ularly  by  civil  and  military  aircraft  would  be 
npossible  m  the  absence  of  modern  electronic 
Mnmimications  and  navigational  devices. 

^o  clear  distinction  can  be  made  between  na- 
onal  and  international  communications.  At  the 
resent  stage  of  technical  development,  the  radio- 
requency  spectrum  is  a  limited  resource  incapable 

in3^ aV .•  h~ .^teraational  Telecommunication 
'fined  -,,  iw11^  C!ty:  1947)  "telecommunication"  is 
ens :  Ln n£  y  trfans™lsslon-  emission,  or  reception  of 
m  IT""1?'  lmagf  and  sounds>  or  intelligence 
4?eticnsystemsy  ""'  radl°'  ViSU&1'  °r  °ther  electro' 
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of  satisfying  the  claims  of  all  potential  users.  Nor 
can  electro-magnetic  radio  waves  be  confined  with- 
in national  borders.  They  travel  freely  across  the 
earth,  interfering  with  other,  similar  waves  when 
not  controlled  by  international  agreement.  The 
continued  expansion  of  radio,  wire,  and  cable  fa- 
cilities is  necessarily  accompanied  by  negotiations 
for  their  construction,  maintenance,  and  use. 

In  no  field  of  scientific  advance  is  the  techno- 
logical shrinking  of  the  world  more  apparent  than 
m  telecommunications;  in  none  is  the  need  for  co- 
operative leadership  more  pressing.    Within  the 
United  States  the  limited  resources  of  communica- 
tions are  sought  by  a  number  of  claimant  agencies, 
each  of  whose  needs  must  be  evaluated  and  some- 
how  met.     The   responsibility   for  this  task  is 
shared  between  the  President,  acting  through  vari- 
ous government  agencies  of  the  Executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress,  principally  through  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.    Wherever  domes- 
tic requirements  impinge  upon  the  corresponding 
requirements  of  other  countries,  there  must  be  a 
focal  point  for  the  coordination  of  interests     Un- 
der its  overall  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  Department  of  State,  and  with- 
1?™  Department  the  Telecommunications  Policv 
Staff,  is  charged  with  this  coordinating  function 
Internationally,  the  common  meeting  ground  for 
the  exposition  and  resolution  of  telecommunica- 
tions problems  is  found  within  the  framework  of 
the     International     Telecommunication     Union 
(Itu)  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations' 
The   International   Telecommunication   Union 
derives  from  the  earlier  International  Telegraph 
Union,  which  was  established  in  1865.    The  ear- 
liest of  the  international  organizations  boasting  a 
continuously  operating  administrative  structure, 
the  Telegraph  Union  exerted  a  substantial  influ- 
ence upon  the  structure  of  later  organizations, 
notably  the  League  of  Nations.    Although  the 
original  aims  of  the  Union  were  modest,  being 
primarily  concerned  with  wire  telegraphy  on  the 
European  continent,  the  creation  of  such  an  organ- 
ization was  indicative  of  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  orderly  development  of  com- 
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munications.     With  the  emergence  of  radio  the 
Union  attracted  worldwide  participation. 

Prince  Henry's  Plight 

The  first  International  Radio  Conference  was 
held  at  Berlin  in  1903  as  a  result  of  difficulties 
experienced  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  during 
his  voyage  home  after  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
His  attempts  to  send  a  courtesy  message  to  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Eoosevelt  were  thwarted  by  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Marconi  Company  to  trans- 
mit traffic  from  a  ship  station  of  its  German  com- 
petitor. When  advised  of  this  incident,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  enlisted  the  support  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  efforts  to  reach  an  international 
agreement  prohibiting  the  refusal  by  shore  sta- 
tions of  messages  from  ships  at  sea. 

The  resulting  protocol  embodied  this  principle 
and  others  which  remain  the  basic  law  of  inter- 
national radio  regulations  to  this  day— notably, 
the  recognition  of  priority  for  distress  calls,  the 
regulation  of  radio  services  to  avoid  interference 
between  stations,  and  the  exemption  of  military 
services  from  the  radio  regulations  except  for  the 
provisions  relating  to  distress  calls  and  interfer- 
ence. Significant  progress  was  made  in  1927  when 
the  first  international  table  of  radio-frequency 
allocations  was  adopted.  In  spite  of  limitations 
imposed  by  established  ship  services  in  the  high- 
frequency  range  and  by  the  existence  of  many 
mixed  service  stations,  a  guide  was  thus  formu- 
lated for  policing  the  radio  spectrum.  The  ad- 
ministrative consolidation  of  principles  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operations  of  radio,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  eventually  was  accomplished 
by  the  Madrid  Telecommunications  Convention  of 
1932,  at  which  time  the  Telegraph  Union  was  sup- 
planted by  the  International  Telecommunication 

Union.  . 

As  new  techniques  were  developed,  higher  fre- 
quency bands  were  opened  up.  Improved  navi- 
gational aids,  aeronautical  communications,  land 
mobile  stations,  television,  and  FM  broadcast- 
ing services  made  their  appearance  or  reached 
promising  stages  of  development.  The  exigencies 
of  World  War  II  were  met  by  great  technical  ad- 
vances and  a  consequent  further  increase  in  the 
demand  for  high  frequencies.  The  resulting 
overcrowding  of  the  high-frequency  broadcasting 
bands  created  serious  interference  problems. 

To  cope  with  the  expanding  services  and  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  the  war.  a  further  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Conference  was  con- 
vened in  1947  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.2  Probably 
the  most  important  single  accomplishment  of  the 
conference  was  the  general  acceptance  of  a  new 
frequency  allocation  table.  By  now,  however,  the 
structure  of  the  Union  itself  was  seriously  inade- 

*  For  an  article  on  the  conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
30,  1947,  p.  1033. 
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quate  and  a  drastic  reorganization  was  brought 
about  by  the  new  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention.  This  convention  established  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  as  the  supreme  organ 
of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union. 
The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  normally  meets 
once  every  5  years ;  the  first  meeting  was  held  in 
1952  at  Buenos  Aires,  where  a  slightly  revised  con- 
vention was  signed.3 

The  Atlantic  City  Convention  made  further 
provision  for  an  Administrative  Council  which 
meets  at  least  once  a  year  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  functions  between  plenipotentiary  conferences. 
Through  the  instrument  of  the  Council  the  Union 
is  able  to  deal  promptly  with  problems  of  policy. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Union  was  reorganized  into  a 
General  Secretariat  with  increased  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  three  permanent  technical  commit- 
tees, which  conduct  studies  and  issue  recommenda- 
tions on  technical,  operating,  and  tariff  questions, 
were  brought  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
Union.    These  three  committees  are  the  Interna- 
tional   Telegraph   Consultative   Committee,    the 
International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee; 
and  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee.    Corresponding  to  their  work  and  subordiJ 
nate  to  the  Convention  are  three  sets  of  interna^ 
tional  technical  regulations  which  provide  a  uni 
form  code  of  operations  for  the  international  tele 
graph,  telephone,  and  radio  industries.    The  regu 
lations  are  periodically  revised  at  administrative 
conferences  held  every  5  years. 

A  major  innovation  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  of  1947  was  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Frequency  Registrator 
Board  (Ifrb)  of  11  members  to  give  furthei 
impetus  to  the  economic  use  of  radio  frequencies 
The  fundamental  concept  of  such  a  board  was  em 
bodied  in  United  States  proposals  at  Atlantic  City 
Although  the  Board  as  finally  constituted  differs 
in  some  aspects  from  that  envisaged  by  the  Unitec 
States,  it  has  shown  promise  of  becoming  an  ex 
ceedingly  useful  instrument  in  the  resolution  o; 
international  frequency  problems. 

U.S.  Leadership  in  Telecommunications 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  United  States 
the  greatest  user  of  world  telecommunication 
facilities.  The  vastly  increased  scope  of  Uiv 
participation  in  world  affairs,  the  assumption  o, 
larger  international  responsibilities,  the  influenc 
exerted  by  U.S.  private  and  public  agencie 
abroad,  and  the  resulting  amplified,  role  of  com 
munications  have  left  this  Government  no  choic 

8  International  Telecommunication  Convention,  Bueno 
Aires  1952,  containing  Final  Protocol  to  the  Conventior 
Additional  Protocols  to  the  Convention,  Resolutions,  Re< 
ommendations  and  Opinion,  published  by  General  Seen 
tariat  of  the  International  Telecommunication  TJnioi 
Geneva,  1953 ;  also  available  as  S.  Exec.  R.,  83d  Cong.,  Is 
Sess. 
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but  to  assume  active  and  energetic  leadership  in 
all  phases  of  international  telecommunications 
activities. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  State 
was  concerned  primarily  with  the  legal  aspects  of 
telecommunications  arising  as  a  consequence  of 
this  country's  participation  in  a  number  of  con- 
ventions and  agreements  and,  eventually,  its  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union.  Accordingly,  the  related  Departmental 
functions  were  assigned  to  the  Treaty  Division  in 
1935.  By  1938  the  increasing  complexity  of  prob- 
lems having  both  political  and  economic  implica- 
tions led  to  the  incorporation  of  telecommunica- 
ions  responsibilities  in  the  newly  created  Division 
)f  International  Communications.  In  the  face  of 
var-occasioned  burdens  and  the  prospect  of  their 
:ontinuation  in  the  postwar  period,  further  adjust- 
ments were  made  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Dffice  of  Transport  and  Communications  in  Janu- 
iry  1944,  at  which  time  the  Telecommunications 
Division,  now  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
>taff,  was  created. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Department  to  achieve 
i  telecommunications  policy  which  parallels  the 
>olitical  and  economic  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  the  specific  aim  of  insuring  that  the 
jovernment,  private  organizations,  and  citizens 
re  afforded  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  an 
quitable  basis  for  the  use  of  available  communica- 
10ns  facilities  in  order  that  each  may  receive  the 
laximum  benefits  consistent  with  a  fair  return  for 
arvices  rendered.    This  concept  involves  negotia- 
.ons  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  fa- 
uities   which   will   most   effectively    serve   and 
rotect  the  communications  interest  of  the  United 
tates ;  opposition  to  discriminatory  practices  in 
lis  field  wherever  they  may  arise ;  and  the  advo- 
icy  of  low,  uniform  rates  which  will  provide 
dequate  revenue  to  the  private  operating  com- 
anies.    The  Telecommunications  Policy  Staff  is 
sponsible  for  the  initiation  and  coordination  of 
obey  activities  which  will  achieve  these  objec- 
ves  in  coordination  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
itions  Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
^1°         departments  and  agencies  concerned. 

The  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
taft  represents  the  United  States  on  the  Admin- 
trative  Council  of  the  International  Telecom- 
unication  Union.  In  the  fulfillment  of  other 
ssponsibilities  the  Staff  is  represented  on  nu- 
erous  interdepartmental  committees.  The  Tele- 
•mmunications  Coordinating  Committee,  for 
^ample,  was  established  in  1946,  principally  to 
Ivise  the  Department  of  State  on  problems  of 
ternational  telecommunications  policy.  It  acts 
ily  in  an  advisory  capacity  but  can  take  final 
tion  when  specifically  authorized  by  unanimous 
ncurrence  of  all  government  agencies  repre- 
nted  by  its  membership.  Its  chairman  is  the 
irector  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
umcations,  and  its  members  include  representa- 
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tives  from  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  an 
observer  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions coordinating  mechanisms  is  the  Interdepart- 
mental Radio  Advisory  Committee  (Irac)  which 
was  created  in  1922.  Under  law  the  President  is 
responsible  for  assigning  radio  frequencies  for  use 
by  U.S.  Government  stations.  Such  assignments 
are  accomplished  periodically  through  the  instru- 
ment of  Executive  orders.  In  actual  practice,  the 
Irac,  as  a  Presidential  advisory  agency,  may  be 
said  to  assign  frequencies  to  government  radio 
stations,  thus  paralleling  the  similar  function  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion m  relation  to  nongovernment  stations.  In 
addition  to  its  frequency  assignment  functions, 
the  Irac  furnishes  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  and  the  Federal  agencies  on  various 
technical  matters  of  interagency  interest.  One  of 
its  current  major  activities  relates  to  plans  for 
the  frequency-band  clearance  and  frequency  shifts 
required  to  implement  the  frequency-allocation 
table  in  the  Atlantic  City  Radio  Regulations  of 
Ii/t  i . 


International  Allocation  of  Frequencies 

This  allocation  plan  grew  out  of  intensive  ef- 
forts by  the  members  of  the  Itu  in  recognition  of 
the  serious  need  for  a  greatly  expanded  allocation 
table.    Differing  little  in  its  fundamentals  from 
previous  plans,  it  nonetheless  accomplished  the 
tremendous  task  of  scientifically  allocating  fre- 
quency bands  to  all  existing  radio  services.    Par- 
ticular provision  was  made  for  additional  exclu- 
sive frequency  bands  for  the  international  broad- 
casting and  aeronautical  services.    Having  spent 
more  than  4  months  in  the  development  of  the 
allocation  table,  the  conferees  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  stage,  the  implementation  of  the 
table  through  assignment  of  specific  frequencies 
to  the  hundreds  of  stations  to  be  accommodated 
within  the  broad  allocations  by  services.    Instead 
the  conference  created  a  temporary  body  known 
as  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  (Pfb)  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  an  international  frequency 
list  which  would  attempt  to  provide  for  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  all  countries  on  the  basis  of  sound 
engineering  principles.4    It  was  intended  that  as 
many  countries  as  possible  be  represented  on  this 
-Board,  which  commenced  work  in  Geneva  in  Janu- 
ary 1948.    The  United  States  was  represented  by 
a  large  delegation  of  engineers  from  government 
and  private  industry. 

In  view  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  had  been  further  provided  that  frequency 
lists  for  certain  bands  should  be  prepared  by  spe- 
cial  conferences  convened  for  that  purpose.    Thus, 

1  For  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  Board,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  9,  1951,  p.  593. 
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two  conferences  were  held  in  1949  and  1950  to 
prepare  a  frequency  assignment  plan  for  high- 
frequency  broadcasting  stations.  During  1948  and 
1949  conferences  convened  m  Switzerland  to  de- 
velop an  aeronautical  radio-frequency  plan.  In 
addition,  efforts  were  made  to  reach  agreement  on 
frequency  assignment  plans  for  the  several  regions 
of  the  world.  Of  these  various  conferences  only 
the  Aeronautical  Administrative  Conferences 
were  entirely  successful  in  achieving  satisfactory 
agreements.  , 

The  original  concept  had  been  that  the  fre- 
quency lists  resulting  from  the  special  conferences 
would  be  incorporated  with  the  master  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  lor 
final  approval  by  an  Extraordinary  Administra- 
tive Kadio  Conference  which  would  also  establish 
the  date  when  the  Atlantic  City  frequency  alloca- 
tions would  take  effect.    Unfortunately  this  con- 
cept could  not  be  realized.    The  task  assigned  to 
the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  was  much  more 
complex  than  had  been  envisaged  at  Atlantic  City, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  narrower  fre- 
quency bands  allotted  to  the  fixed  services  under 
the  Atlantic  City  Table.    In  general  the  countries 
of  the  world  submitted  frequency  requirements  tar 
in  excess  of  their  actual  or  foreseeable  needs  and 
well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  frequency  spec- 
trum to  accommodate  the  desired  services.    *ur- 
thermore,  the  work  of  the  Pfb  was  carried  out  in 
a  period  of  increasingly  disturbed  world  condi- 
tions accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  sincere  co- 
operative effort.     As  a  result  the  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Kadio  Conference  scheduled  to 
convene  at  The  Hague  in  1950  was  Postponed. 
Subsequently,  however,  a  resolution  of  the  lTU 
Administrative  Council  proposing  that  the  con- 
ference meet  at  Geneva  in  August  1951  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Union's  member- 
ship    The  conference  was  convened  as  scheduled 
and '  the    resulting    agreement    was    signed    on 
December  3,  1951. 

Results  of  Geneva  Conference 

Although  the  Pfb  had  been  unable  to  produce 
an  acceptable  master  frequency  list,  it  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  further  progress  Through 
its  efforts  the  obstacles  to  implementation  of  the 
Atlantic  City  plan  were  more  clearly  defined,  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  data  was  collected  with 
respect  to  the  actual  use  of  frequencies.  The  im- 
practicability of  devising  an  overall  assignment 
Plan  had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  Geneva 
Conference  faced  the  task  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  implementation  of  allocations  by  other 

11 A  possible  solution  lay  in  the  practical  expedient 
of  a  gradual  implementation  based  on  actual  tre- 
auency  usage  and  without  reference  to  final  dates 
for  the  completion  of  this  process.  Being  less 
crowded,  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  above  27.5 
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megacycles   presented  no   great   problem.     The 
previously  adopted  plan  for  the  shifting  of  the 
aeronautical  mobile  services  into  their  allotted 
bands  was  available  for  implementation.    Similar 
accord  was  reached  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  a 
method    for   transfer   of   the   Maritime   Mobile 
Services  into  their  Atlantic  City  bands.    It  was 
envisaged  that,  through  the  evolutionary  process 
of   such   partial   realinements,   the   fixed,   land- 
mobile,  and  tropical  broadcasting  services  over 
a  period  of  time  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
conform  to  their  proper  allocations,  and  such  has 
been  the  encouraging  tendency  in  actual  practice. 
As  the  agreed  plans  have  taken  effect  the  gradual 
occupancy  of  frequencies  previously  used  by  other 
services  has  in  turn  caused  the  latter  to  seek  fre- 
quencies within  their  allotted  bands.    It  was  also 
agreed  to  employ  the  gradual  adjustment  pro- 
cedure for  high-frequency  broadcasting  stations, 
and   the   International   Frequency   Registration 
Board  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  International 
HF  Broadcasting  Frequency  List  on  the  basis  of 
pre-engineered  plans  taking  into  account  the  actual 
requirements  of  all  countries. 

A  further  decision  was  reached  that  the  lyoo 
session  of  the  Administrative  Council  should  re- 
view reports  prepared  by  the  Ifrb  on  the  progress 
made  under  the  gradual  adjustment  process  tor  the 
fixed,  land-mobile,  and  tropical  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  the  plans  made  for  the  high-frequency 
broadcasting  stations  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  definite  date  could  then  be  established  for  bring- 
ing the  Atlantic  City  Table  into  force.  If  so,  the 
Administrative  Council  would  make  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Ittt  membership  for  its  ap- 
proval. If  not,  it  would  consider  similar  reports 
from  the  Ifrb  at  each  subsequent  session  of  the 
Council  until  it  became  practical  to  establish  such 

1  In  the  meantime  remarkable  progress  has  beer 
achieved.  The  United  States,  having  exercisec 
its  leadership  in  the  authorship  and  activation  ol 
plans  for  the  orderly  sharing  of  radio  frequencies 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  must  meet  its  owr 
obligations  to  conform  with  those  plans.  Already 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  changes  affecting  U.b 
services  as  a  result  of  the  Earc  agreement  hav 
been  implemented,  and  this  trend  may  be  expectec 
to  continue. 

Such  advances,  though  impressive,  represen 
but  a  small  segment's  interest  in  the  furtheranc 
of  US.  telecommunications  objectives.  In  th 
field  of  radio  alone  the  problems  are  extremely  di 
verse.  There  are,  for  example,  more  than  2,50 
broadcasting  stations  in  the  United  States.  AJ 
though  it  is  possible  to  minimize  domestic  problem 
of  interference  between  those  stations  through  th 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Communis 
tions  Commission,  international  agreements  ai 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  degree  of  protectio 
between  broadcasting  stations  in  neighborm 
countries. 
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Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  mutual  prob- 
lem, the  countries  of  the  North  American  region, 
namely,  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom  (in  respect  of 
the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica) ,  and  the  United  States, 
have  in  the  past  negotiated  agreements  designed 
to  harmonize  the  use  of  frequencies  in  the  medium- 
wave  broadcasting  bands.    Two  such  agreements 
have  already  expired  by  their  terms  of  reference. 
A  third,  which  was  negotiated  more  than  2  years 
ago  and  was  signed  by  all  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned except  Haiti  and  Mexico,  has  so  far  been 
ratified  only  by  Cuba.     In  view  of  the  tremendous 
investments  of  time  and  money  in  U.S.  standard- 
band  broadcasting  and  of  its  far-reaching  influ- 
ence as  an  information  and  advertising  medium, 
the  Department  believes  it  highly  desirable  that 
this  agreement  be  ratified.    In  the  absence  of  such 
an  international  instrument,  the  United  States  in- 
evitably will  be  faced  with  difficulties  having  no 
legal  basis  for  settlement. 

Prospects  for  International  Television 

The  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  field  of  tele- 
vision during  the  period  since  World  War  II  are 
awesomely  apparent,  particularly  in  the  United 
estates.  The  continuing  expansion  of  this  com- 
munications medium  again  raises  questions  of  an 
international  character.  The  Department  has 
long  recognized  that  the  full  potentialities  of  tele- 
vision will  be  realized  only  with  the  development 
>f  unhampered  visual  communication  between 
lations. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  present  facilities 
io  not  make  feasible  the  widespread  international 
sxenange  of  televised  information.  During  the 
iarly  stages  of  research  and  experimentation, 
sngmeers  in  different  countries  proceeded  inde- 
sendently  of  each  other  and  as  a  result  television 
ystems  became  established  on  varying  technical 
tandards.  The  United  Kingdom,  fo?  example, 
imploys  a  system  producing  an  image  of  405  lines ■ 
r,a™  two  systems  producing  images  of  441 
nd  819  lines ;  a  number  of  other  Western  Euro- 
>ean  countries  use  625  lines ;  the  United  States  and 
25  hneser        Western  He™sphere  countries  use 

In  spite  of  concerted  attempts  to  formulate 
^commendations  for  standards  permitting  the 
nternational  exchange  of  television  programs 

n°iv^ol  an/  P.°litiCai  f a?t0-rS  have  Preluded  the 
mversal  adoption  of  existing  experimental  and 
ubhcly  operating  systems.  It  is  unlikely  that 
omplete  uniformity  will  ever  be  achieved,  al- 

t  methods  by  which  television  signals  mav  be 
onverted  for  rebroadcast  between  countries  with 
iflering  technical  standards.  The  525-line  and 
ae  b25-lme  systems  have  a  compatibility  feature 
ot  present  in  other  systems  which  makes  possible 
ie  reception  of  signals  from  either  of  the  two 
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systems.  Through  minor  receiver  adjustments,  the 
programs  of  countries  employing  different  systems 
may  thus  become  available  to  audiences  near  in- 
ternational boundaries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  development  of 
compatible  television  systems  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where  progress  is  en- 
couraging, but  among  all  nations  in  order  that 
audiences  everywhere  may  someday  have  access  to 
this  extraordinary  instrument  for  understanding 
between  peoples.  & 

Past  prophecies  in  the  communications  field  have 
been  exceeded  many  times,  and  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  technical 
advancement.  The  flowering  of  radio  techniques 
has  been  accompanied  by  equally  impressive  de- 
velopments in  other  sectors  of  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. The  telephone  and  ocean  cable  systems  of 
the  world  have  achieved  an  enviable  record  of  de- 
pendable service,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  their 
role  will  continue  to  increase  in  importance.  The 
tremendous  accretion  of  communications  facilities 
brought  about  by  radio  has  not  sufficed  to  accom- 
modate the  still  greater  increase  in  the  need  for 
communications  and  electronic  devices. 

A  growing  number  of  experts  close  to  the  prob- 
ii  °I  I       i  fre(luency  management  have  con- 
cluded that  the  time  will  come  when  communica- 
tions between  fixed  points  of  transmission  and 
reception    will    be   carried   by    wire    and    cable 
wherever   possible.     Through   augmented   cable 
facilities  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber of  the  future  will  be  heard  by  his  counter- 
part in  London,  Paris,  or  beyond  as  clearly  and 
conveniently  as  local  callers  are  heard  today.    The 
telegraph   sender,   already   efficiently   accommo- 
dated, will  become  the  beneficiary  of  further  tech- 
nological improvements.    The  communications  in- 
dustry relies  upon  government  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  aims.    Through  the  coordination  of  overall 
U.b.  interests  at  home  and  the  promotion  of  those 
interests  abroad,  the  Department  of  State  makes 
its  own  contribution  to  the  progressive  expansion 
of  world  telecommunications  facilities. 

•  Mr.  Black,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
foreign  affam *  officer  in  the  Telecommunications 
Policy  htaff,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions Policy. 


Emergency  Relief  for 
Hong  Kong  Fire  Victims 

following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, at  a  press  conference  on  January  4: 

To  provide  emergency  help  to  some  60,000  es- 
capees from  Communist  China,  whose  settlements 
were  gutted  by  a  Christmas  fire  in  the  British 
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Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  Foa  over  the  week- 
end authorized  $150,000  out  of  its  Escapee  Pro- 
gram funds  toward  the  procurement  of  shelter, 
food,  and  medical  care  for  the  homeless. 

The  funds  are  being  made  available  to  the  reliel 
authorities  in  Hong  Kong  through  the  United 
States  Consul  General  there.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment in  Hong  Kong  has  already  provided  £200,- 
000  ($500,000)  for  disaster  relief.  Other  action 
already  taken  by  the  free  world  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  escapees  from  Red  China  includes  a  $10,000 
gift  from  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  efforts  by  various 
voluntary  agencies. 

President  Eisenhower  and  the  United  btates 
Congress  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  assist- 
ance to  refugees  who  have  fled  the  Soviet  orbit  in 
pursuit  of  a  life  that  can  be  lived  in  freedom  and 
human  dignity.  When  a  catastrophe  such  as  the 
Christmas  fire  at  Hong  Kong  strikes,  it  is  a  true 
expression  of  the  humanity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  relieve  suffering  by  helping  to 
provide  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care >  for  free- 
dom-loving people  in  distress.  I  am  confident  that 
these  United  States  funds  will  bring  substantial 
help  to  the  refugees  from  Red  China  and  give  them 
new  hope  as  the  new  year  begins. 

Foa  received  $9  million  this  year  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  escapee  and  refugee  program 
for  relief  and  resettlement  throughout  the  world. 
The  major  efforts  to  date  have  been  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  This  is  the  second  re- 
cent use  of  funds  to  assist  refugees  from  Red 

China. 

India's  Railway  System 
To  Receive  FOA  Aid 

India's  railway  system,  vital  to  communications 
within  the  country,  will  receive  100  new  loco- 
motives and  5,000  new  freight  cars  as  part  ol 
United  States  economic  aid  to  India  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  was  announced  on  December  28  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

An  agreement  signed  in  New  Delhi  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Foa  Mission  to  India  and  the 
Government  of  India  calls  for  expenditures  of  $20 
million  of  U.S.  funds  and  32  million  rupees 
(about  $6.73  million)  on  the  project.  The  Indian 
Government  will  deposit  the  equivalent  of  $20 
million  in  rupees  in  a  fund  to  be  used  on  further 
development  projects  agreed  to  by  the  Indian  and 
American  Governments. 

United  States  funds  will  go  for  purchase  of  the 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  outside  of  India.  It 
is  expected  that  bids  will  be  received  from  most 
countries  of  the  free  world  having  facilities  to 
manufacture  railroad  rolling  stock.  Rupee  costs 
will  be  used  for  ocean  transportation  to  India, 
handling  costs  and  assembly  of  freight  cars  im- 
ported under  the  agreement 

The  project  is  part  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
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Indian  railroads  under  India's  Five  Year  Plan. 

With  34,123  miles  of  track,  the  Indian  railways 
system  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world,  exceeded 
only  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Canada.  The  system  carries  80  percent  of  internal 
freight  traffic  and  70  percent  of  passenger  traffic. 
It  employs  more  than  900,000  persons.  The  aver- 
age daily  number  of  trains  is  3,877  and  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  more  than  three  million. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  traffic  on  available  facili- 
ties, the  passenger  system  is  probably  the  most 
crowded  in  the  world.  . 

Indian  railways  have  been  in  operation  1UU 
years.  The  present  situation,  calling  for  replace- 
ment of  many  over-age  locomotives,  arises  largely 
from  the  strains  placed  on  the  system  in  World 
War  II.  Despite  a  large  increase  in  volume  of 
traffic,  Indian  railways,  even  with  their  own 
shortages,  released  a  large  number  of  locomotives 
and  cars  for  various  theaters  of  war,  abroad  as 
well  as  in  India. 

Under  the  5-year  development  plan,  India  has 
already  placed  orders  for  769  locomotives  and  will 
place  orders  for  500  or  more  during  the  last  2  years 
of  the  plan.  Similarly  orders  have  been  placed 
for  32,293  new  freight  cars  already,  and  29,000 
more  will  be  ordered  in  the  last  2  years  of  the  plan. 
By  March  1956,  however,  some  3,600  locomotives 
will  be  over  40  years  old.  It  is  estimated  that  once 
the  accumulated  arrears  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments  are  overtaken,  the  present  level  ol  traffic 
can  be  moved  with  about  7,800  locomotives  with 
an  average  age  of  20  years.  At  this  level,  replace- 
ment requirements  will  be  about  200  locomotives 
a  year,  well  within  the  productive  capacity  of 
India's  two  locomotive  plants. 

Some  73,000  freight  cars  are  over-aged  already 
or  will  be  during  the  period  of  the  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  normal  annual  requirement,  once  arrears  are 
cleared,  would  be  about  6,000  cars  and  this  also 
can  be  met  from  present  manufacturing  capacity. 
The  element  of  railway  transport  is  closely  in- 
volved with  other  sectors  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment program  now  under  way  in  India,  t  ood 
trains,  other  agricultural  products  and  mineral 
products  including  coal,  manganese,  and  other 
ores,  make  up  60  percent  of  the  freight  tonnage 
of  the  railways.  Efficient  transport  is  imperative 
not  only  for  the  sustenance  and  development  ol 
the  country  but  for  maintenance  of  essential  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries. 

American  aid  to  India  in  the  past  2  years  has 
been  devoted  primarily  to  measures  to  increase 
agricultural  production,  a  top  priority  area  ol  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  This  has  included  import  ol 
fertilizer,  along  with  technical  assistance  for  ex- 
pansion of  India's  own  new  Sindri  fertilizer  plant, 
the  biggest  in  Asia.  It  has  also  included  import 
of  iron  and  steel  for  farm  implements,  to  aug- 
ment India's  own  steel  output,  and  projects  tor 
drilling  irrigation  wells,  adding  to  the  thousands 
already  in  existence. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


Heavy  equipment  has  been  imported  to  help 
speed  up  construction  of  flood  control  and  irriga- 
tion dams  on  India's  rivers,  for  which  the  country 
itself  is  making  a  large  financial  outlay.  The 
Indo-American  technical  program  includes  also 
a  community  development  program,  to  bring  better 
cultivation  methods,  better  health  practices,  and 
literacy  training  to  the  nation's  rural  population 


Technical  Cooperation  Survey 
in  Surinam  and  British  Guiana 

The  departure  of  a  group  of  American  techni- 
cians for  Surinam  and  British  Guiana  in  January 
to  discuss  the  initiation  of  programs  of  technical 
cooperation  for  those  countries  was  announced 
on  December  23  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration. 

The  survey  group  is  being  sent  to  the  two  coun- 
tries in  response  to  requests  from  their  govern- 
ments which  were  transmitted  to  Foa  by  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments. 

Eugene  Clay,  Director  of  the  Northern  Latin 
American  Division  of  Foa,  and  W.  Alan  Laflin, 
Foa  Regional  Engineer  for  Latin  America,  will 
head  the  group.  Other  members  will  include 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  education, 
health,  and  community  development. 

The  economy  of  Surinam  is  largely  agricul- 
tural. Its  most  important  products  are  rice,  citrus 
fruits,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coconuts.  The 
country  has  large  forests  but  has  not  been  able 
to  develop  its  wood  industry  adequately  mainly 
because  of  transportation  difficulties.  As  a  result, 
the  logging  work  has  been  concentrated  along  the 
banks  of  the  country's  rivers. 

The  chief  mineral  being  exploited  presently  is 
bauxite,  and  the  country  is  the  largest  exporter 
of  this  material.  In  1952,  3  million  tons  were 
exported. 

The  suggested  technical  cooperation  program 
may  involve  projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries,  vocational  and  agricultural 
training,  housing,  internal  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution, and  perhaps  public  health. 

The  economy  of  British  Guiana  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  sugar  cane  and  the  government  is 
interested  in  technical  cooperation  programs  to 
help  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 


Export- Import  Bank  Reports 
>n  1953  Activities 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  au- 
lounced  on  January  7  that  during  the  6  months 
mded  December  81,  1953,  it  had  made  new  loan 
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commitments  in  the  amount  of  $172  million  for  the 
Purpose  of  promoting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  addition,  allocated  $12.5 
million  under  credits  previously  authorized.  For 
the  entire  calendar  year  1953  the  bank's  new  credit 
commitments  amounted  to  $559  million. 

In  this  same  6  months  period  the  bank  disbursed 
$424.3  million  under  loan  authorizations.  Dis- 
bursements for  the  calendar  year  1953  totaled  $647 
million,  during  which  time  collection  of  principal 
payments  on  all  loans  totaled  $305  million. 

For  the  calendar  year  the  total  revenue  of  the 
bank  from  interest  on  loans  amounted  to  $80  mil- 
lion and  expenses  amounted  to  $26.2  million  of 
which  $25.2  million  was  paid  as  interest  on  funds 
borrowed  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  $1  million 
paid  out  for  operating  expenses.  Deductions  of 
these  expenses  from  gross  revenue  left  net  earn- 
ings for  the  calendar  year  of  $53.8  million  and 
for  the  final  6  months  of  $27.9  million. 

In  June  the  Directors  approved  the  payment 
of  a  $22.5  million  dividend  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  representing  214  percent  on  the  $1 
billion  of  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  all  of  which 
is  held  by  the  Treasury.  This  dividend  was  paid 
out  of  the  net  earnings  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1953.  The  bank's  undivided  profits 
tor  the  6  months  ended  December  31,  1953,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulated  reserve  for  possible 
contingencies,  aggregate  $323.6  million. 

The  credits  authorized  during  the  6  months 
ended  December  31,  1953,  increased  the  total  of 
credits  authorized  by  the  bank  from  the  time  of 
its  establishment  in  February  1934  to  $6.5  billion 
As  of  December  31,  1953,  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed under  such  authorizations  was  $4.5  billion 
Of  this  amount  $1.7  billion  has  been  repaid. 

Loans  outstanding  on  December  31,  1953 
amounted  to  $2.8  billion,  and  the  unutilized  por- 
tion of  established  active  credits  was  $519.1  mil- 
lion. The  uncommitted  lending  authority  of  the 
bank  stood  at  $1.1  billion  at  the  year  end. 

In  addition  to  its  operations  with  its  own  funds, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  as  agent  for  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  paid  $34.3  million  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  during  the  current  calendar- 
year  from  collections  made  under  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  relating  to  approximately  $1.5  billion 
in  loans  to  17  countries. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  to  Congress,1  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  on  April  30,  1953,  went 
into  effect  on  August  5, 1953,  when  Maj.  Gen.  Glen 
E.  Edgerton  took  office  as  Managing  Director  and 
assumed  the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the 
5-man  Board  of  Directors.  The  Managing  Direc- 
tor is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Director,  Lynn  U. 
Stambaugh,  and  an  Assistant  Director,  Hawthorne 
Arey. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1953,  p.  49. 
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U.N.  Command  Defines  Position  on  Nonrepatriated  War  Prisoners 


Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  statement  made 
by  General  John  E.  Bull,  United  Nations  Com- 
mander, on  December  23  and  (2)  a  letter  from 
General  Bull  delivered  on  December  28  to  General 
K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chairman  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission,  setting  forth  the  United 
Nations  Command  position  on  the  return  to  civil- 
ian status  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners  of  war  m 
Korea: 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  23 

The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission,  signed  at  Panmunjom 
on  June  8  of  this  year 1  as  an  annex  to  the  armi- 
stice agreement  which  later  halted  armed  conflict 
in  Korea,  resolved  an  issue  which  alone  had  pro- 
tracted the  cease-fire  discussions  for  more  than  a 

yeThe  issue  was  the  right  of  a  Pow  who  resists  re- 
patriation to  seek  asylum  and  of  a  detaining  power 
to  grant  it.  This  right  is  based  on  respect  under 
the  law  for  individual  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
To  uphold  it  the  Unc  fought  throughout  the  long 
and  at  times  frustrating  negotiations. 

Paragraph  11  of  the  terms  of  reference  provide 
that  at  the  expiration  of  90  days  after  the  transfer 
of  custody  of  Pow  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatri- 
ation Commission,  access  to  captured  personnel  by 
representatives  of  their  original  sides  shall  termi- 
nate. That  90-day  period  of  explanations  comes 
to  an  end  on  December  23. 

Paragraph  11  provides  that  as  of  the  end  ot  the 
day  of  22  January  these  men  will  become  entitled 
to  their  freedom  as  civilians.  There  will  no  longer 
be  authority  for  their  custody  by  the  Indian  troops. 
As  civilians  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  go  to  any 
available  country  of  their  choice.  Public  state- 
ments made  by  representatives  of  the  ROK  and  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
contain  open  invitations  to  the  nearly  8,000  Korean 
and  more  than  14,000  Chinese  anti-Communists, 
respectively,  in  the  south  Cn  camp  to  make  their 
new  homes  in  the  ROK  and  in  the  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  National  Government  of  the 
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1  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  866. 
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Republic  of  China.  Representatives  of  these  2 
nations  are  being  informed  that  my  command  will 
use  all  available  facilities  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  the  individuals  who  desire  to  go  to  those 
countries.  Under  paragraph  11  of  the  terms  of 
reference  to  the  Nnrc  and  the  Indian  Red  Cross  are 
to  assist  any  individual  who  may  wish  to  apply  to 
o-o  to  neutral  countries  elsewhere  m  the  world. 
&  It  is  regrettable  that  Communist  obstructions 
have  caused  disagreements  and  disrupted  the  ex- 
planations to  nonrepatriate  Pow.  Despite  the 
fact  that  agreement  was  once  reached  concerning 
the  fundamental  rights  of  these  thousands  o 
prisoners,  the  Communists  have  persisted  in  em- 
ploying their  habitual  frustrating  tactics  to  the 
extent  that  the  work  of  the  Nnrc  has  been  inter- 
fered with  and  the  already  difficult  job  of  the 
Custodial  Force,  India,  greatly  complicated. 

With  the  expiration  of  this  period  of  explana- 
tions, I  desire  to  express  my  profound  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  Indian  troops.  In  their  unique 
and  sensitive  mission  these  officers  and  men  have 
demonstrated  an  almost  unprecedented  capacity 
for  military  firmness  and  humane  restraint.  1  heir 
rigid  adherence  to  mandate  imposed  upon  them l  by 
the  terms  of  reference  has  earned  them  the  plaudits 
of  all  f  airminded  nations  of  the  world  and  an  un- 
shakable confidence  in  their  ability  to  continue 
their  duty  in  the  same  splendid  manner  until  their 
mission  is  completed  some  30  days  hence. 

LETTER  TO  GENERAL  THIMAYYA 

Dear  General  Thimayya  : 

I  have  read  carefully  the  interim  report  concurrec 

in  by  the  Indian,  Czechoslovakian  and  Polish  deie- 
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gations  and  the  interim  report  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  delegations.  I  have 
also  read  the  accompanying  communications  indi- 
cating the  manner  in  which  failure  to  agree  to  a 
single  point  developed.  Of  the  two  reports,  I  find 
that  prepared  by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  delega- 
tions much  more  objective,  factual  and  indicative 
of  the  operations  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatria- 
tion Commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  90-day  period  for 
explanations  has  now  terminated,  and  because  the 
issues  during  this  phase  of  Neutral  Nations  Repa- 
triation Commission  operations  have  been  so 
clearly  identified  by  both  reports,  I  see  little  posi- 
tive value  to  be  gained  by  expressing  detailed 
opinions  on  such  issue.  However,  in  order  to 
clarify  unmistakably  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  on  what  I  consider  to  be  certain 
key  elements,  I  am  constrained  to  submit  once 
more  a  reiteration  of  certain  salient  points: 
A..  The  United  Nations  Command  categorically 
denies  any  implication  that  we  have  attempted,  in 
any  way,  to  exercise  control  to  the  slightest  degree 
over  prisoners  m  the  south  camp  by  the  intro- 
duction of  agents  provocateur,  or  that  we  have 
attempted  to  maintain  any  type  of  covert  intel- 
ligence network. 

B.  The  allegation  that  prisoners  alone  in  the  south 
camp  were  responsible  for  the  failure  to  complete 
explanations  I  find  totally  unacceptable.  Al- 
though the  United  Nations  Command  had  no 
permanent  representation  in  either  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  or  custodian 
force,  India,  it  appears  clearly  obvious  from  re- 
ports received  from  our  duly 'authorized  liaison 
observation  and  explainer  personnel,  as  well  as 
from  official  statements  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  itself,  that  the  primarv 
causes  of  failure  were  due  to : 

(1)  The  severe  disappointment  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  at  their  inability  to 
secure  more  than  a  nominal  percentage  of  re- 
turnees from  groups  receiving  explanations. 

(2)  The  delaying  tactics  adopted  by  Korean 
People  s  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
including : 

(A)  Unreasonable  and  changing  demands  for 
facilities. 

(B)  Refusal  to  accept  reasonable  numbers  of 
willing  prisoners  for  explanations  during  each 
flay. 

(C)  Refusal    of    Korean    People's    Army    and 
Uninese  People's  Volunteers  to  utilize  available 
ixplaming  time  unless  the  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation   Commission    and    Custodian    Force 
India  conformed  to  all  their  demands  which  in- 


cluded the  use  of  force  and  other  impracticable 
actions. 

C.  The  United  Nations  Command,  on  the  other 
hand,  supports  fully  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the 
Indian  Swedish  and  Swiss  delegations  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  force  against  defenseless  prisoners. 
D  The  terms  of  reference  plainly  specify  that  ex- 
FcKo  wS  Tuld  be  terminated  as  of  23  December 
lysd.  We  therefore  cannot  accept  any  alternate 
proposal  which  may  be  made  by  any  other  a^encv 
on  this  point,  just  as  we  shall  not  accept  any  other 
proposal  which  amends  the  date  22  January,  the 
last  day  upon  which  prisoners  in  Neutral  Nations 
Kepatnation  Commission  custody  can  be  denied 
their  freedom. 

?Q  J^rf Tinati^  dat,e  of  cust°dy,  22  January 
1954,  120  days  after  the  Neutral  Repatriation 
Commission  originally  assumed  custody,  is  fixed 
and  does  not  depend  on  the  holding  of  any  politi- 
cal conference,  the  holding  of  which  was,  by  terms 
of  the  armistice  agreement,  to  be  recommended 
to  their  respective  governments  by  the  command- 
ers of  each  side  m  the  Korean  conflict. 

With  specific  reference  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
of  28  December  1953  (forwarding  the  aforemen- 
tioned reports)  which  discusses  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 
mission now  that  the  explanation  period  has 
ended  and  no  political  conference  is  in  session,  I 
believe  the  foregoing  views  are  sufficiently  clear 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  sound  and  logical  course 
of  action.  As  of  230001  1  January  1954,  prisoners 
now  in  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatria- 
tion Commission,  having  then  become  entitled  to 
civilian  status  are  free  to  move  to  destinations  of 

bveitL  n1C>  A0I;-th0Se^wh0  Wish  to  be  assist*d 
by  the  United  Nations  Command,  I  suggest  that 
they  be  moved  south  in  orderly,  manageable 
groups  and  according  to  a  phased  schedule,  so 
that  they  may  be  received  at  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  location  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand is  fully  prepared  to  receive  them  and  aid 
them  to  move  to  destinations  of  their  choice  to 
settle  into  peaceful  civilian  pursuits. 

the  United  Nations  Command  (as  previously  out- 

N^L^°U),Sta/?dS  £eady  -to  assist  the  Neutral 
JNations  Repatriation  Commission  in  care  and  dis- 

?™  Sk  Tng  th6  Peri0d  22  January-21  Febru- 
ary. Whether  we  can  continue  assistance  after  21 
February  will  depend  upon  the  situation  then  pre- 
vailing; I  can,  however,  assure  you  of  our  coopera- 
tion insofar  as  practicable  in  my  capacity  as  a 
military  commander.  J 

With  assurances  of  my  continued  esteem,  I  am 
sincerely  yours,  J.  E.  Hull,  General,  United  States 
Army,  Commander-in-Chief. 


January   18,   1954 
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Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  REPORT:     FOR  THE  PERIOD  AUGUST  1-15,  1953 


U.N.  doc.  S/S148 
Dated  December  4,  1953 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  75  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
August  1953,  inclusive. 

The  period  1-15  August  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  result 
of  long  and  careful  planning  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand became  evident  as  the  various  agencies  and  support 
groups  established  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
carry  out  the  implementation  were  phased  into  operation 

on  schedule. 

After  the  exchange  of  credentials  by  both  sides  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  held  frequent  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  procedures  agreeable  to  both 

S1  Agreement  was  reached  on  method  of  operation  of 
Joint  Observer  Teams  which  were  dispatched  to  then- 
assigned  areas.  Marking  of  boundaries,  clearing  of 
hazards  and  construction  of  the  various  installations  were 
begun  within  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  Civil  Police  and  the 
type  of  arms  they  may  carry  within  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  were  dispatched 
to  the  Ports  of  Entry  of  both  sides. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  an  advance  party  rep- 
resenting the  Indian  contingent  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  and  the  Custodial  Forces,  India, 
arrived  in  Tokyo.  This  group  was  headed  by  Mr.  N.  K. 
Nehru  and  Major  General  Thorat.  The  Indians  were 
briefed  at  United  Nations  Command  Headquarters  on  the 


"  Transmitted  on  Dec.  3  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 

»*£m«^S  It 

the  r.7th  68th,  and  69th  reports,  Sept.  28,  1»53,  P-  **»■ 
excerpts'from  the  70th,  71st,  72d  and  ^^ Jam ^ 
1954  p.  30;  and  the  74th  report,  Jan.  11,  1954,  p  61.  ine 
60th,  62(1,  63d,  and  66th  reports  were  omitted  from  the 
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arrangements  made  by  the  United  Nations  Command  for 
the  reception  of  Indian  troops  into  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
including  movement,  quarters  and  logistical  support  to 
be  provided.     After  this  first  briefing  the  Indian  party 
was  flown  to  Korea  where  they  were  met  by  the  Senior 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  and  further  briefed  at  the  site  of  their 
prospective  operations.     The  group  then  proceeded  to  the 
Communist  Headquarters  where  they  remained  for  two 
days     Upon  their  return  to  Munsan-ni  the  Indian  party 
met  with  the  Senior  Member  United  Nations  Command 
Military  Armistice  Commission  and  his  staff  at  which 
time  the  two  groups  drafted  a  tentative  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding",  with  regard  to  facilities  and  support 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  the 
Neutral    Nations    Repatriation    Commission   installation 
within   the  Demilitarized  Zone  on  the  United  Nations 
Command  side  of  the  Demarcation  Line.     The  Indian 
party  then  returned  to  Tokyo  where  one  more  short  con- 
ference was  held   at  United  Nations   Command  Head- 
quarters.    At  this  conference  the  tentative  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding",  was  discussed  with  representatives  of 
the  Commander  in   Chief's,   United  Nations   Command, 
staff  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.    The 
Indian  Advance  Party  then  departed  Toyko  for  India. 

Adhering  scrupulously  to  the  terms  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  for  the  repatriation  of  captured  personnel, 
the  United  Nations  Command  commenced  delivery  to  the 
Communists  on  5,  August  1953,  of  those  prisoners  of  war 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  for  direct  repatriation.  De- 
tailed plans,  which  had  been  prepared  long  in  advance, 
were  implemented  in  order  to  insure  orderly  and  efficient 
delivery  in  accordance  with  the  daily  schedules  agreed 
upon  by  both  sides.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety,  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  sick 
and  injured  personnel  to  be  repatriated  by  our  side. 

As  was  the  case  during  the  exchange  of  sick  and  injure 
captured  personnel  during  April  and  May  1953,  the  maw 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  deliveries  were  created 
not  by  the  numerous  logistical  and  other  problems  nor- 
mally to  be  expected  during  a  move  of  this  magnitude,  but 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  Early  in  the  exchange, 
Communist  returnees,  obviously  under  orders,  ripped 
newly  issued  clothing,  cast  aside  comfort  items  and,  in 
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general,  tried  to  present  as  dismal  a  picture  as  possible 
for  the  Communist  photographers  who  were  conveniently 
on  hand.  Positive  evidence  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand had  provided  adequate  food  and  medical  care  for 
all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  was  plain  for  all 
to  see,  and  was  duly  recorded  by  press  representatives. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  placed  in 
the  United  Nations  Command  path  by  the  returning  hard 
core  Communists,  the  United  Nations  Command  handled 
its  portion  of  the  exchange  with  patience  and  firmness. 
By  the  end  of  the  period  of  this  report,  a  total  of  29,630 
prisoners  in  United  Nations  Command  custody  had  been 
returned  to  Communist  control. 

Meanwhile,  as  those  United  Nations  Command  repatri- 
ates from  Communist  control  began  telling  their  indi- 
vidual stories,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
enemy  had  taken  every  measure  possible  to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  their  captives  that  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  had  started  the  war.  The 
conditions  of  the  first  returnees  bore  mute  evidence  of 
the  inadequate  and  often  brutal  treatment  United  Nations 
Command  prisoners  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  By  15  August,  the  following  numbers  of 
United  Nations  Command  personnel  had  been  released 
from  Communist  captivity  and  were  well  on  their  way 
to  home  and  loved  ones : 

United  States 957 

Other  United  Nations 693 

Republic  of  Korea 2, 726 

Total 4,376 

At  2200  hours  on  27  July,  the  order  to  cease  fire  was 
complied  with  by  United  Nations  Command  divisions 
along  the  entire  battle  front  and  withdrawal  to  new  de- 
fensive positions  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  was 
begun. 

Seventy-two  hours  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  all 
United  Nations  Command  troops  had  withdrawn  south  of 
the  zone.  Subsequently  unarmed  troops  returned  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  clear  mine 
fields  and  other  hazards  to  the  safe  movement  of  personnel 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  and  its  Joint  Ob- 
server Teams.  Other  unarmed  troops  were  engaged  in 
salvaging  equipment,  and  marking  the  southern  border  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone.  These  operations  continued 
throughout  the  period. 

Meanwhile,  south  of  the  zone  United  Nations  Command 
troops  were  expeditiously  re-establishing  their  new  lines 
of  defense  and  instituting  a  training  programme  designed 
to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  morale  and  combat  readiness. 

In  accordance  with  the  Armistice  Agreement  all  hostili- 
ties ceased  and  the  United  Nations  Naval  Blockade  of  the 
Korean  Coast  was  terminated  at  2200  on  27  July.  One 
of  the  immediate  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  Naval  Forces 
became  the  evacuation  of  the  coastal  islands  of  Korea. 
On  2  August,  United  Nations  Command  Naval  Forces  re- 
ported that  the  withdrawal  of  personnel,  supplies  and 
equipment  had  been  completed  from  all  islands  north  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  off  the 
east  coast  of  Korea  and  from  islands  lying  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  provincial  boundary  line  between  Hwang- 
hae  Do  and  Kyonggi-Do  off  the  west  coast  except  the 
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island  groups  of  Paengyong  Do,  Taechong  Do,  Sochong 
Do,  Youpyong  Do  (including  Kunyonpyong  Do  and  Soyong- 
yong  Do),  and  U-Do  which  are  to  remain  under  the  mili- 
tary control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  United  Nations 
Command. 

The  basic  concept  of  all  United  Nations  Naval  operations 
in  the  first  post  Armistice  fifteen-day  period  has  been  that 
of  maintaining  forces  in  position  to  counter  immediately 
further  aggression  or  attack ;  conduct  training  exercises, 
and  achieve  a  high  state  of  material  readiness.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  units  not 
required  in  execution  of  initial  tasks  or  in  operating  areas 
adjacent  to  Korea  were  placed  in  a  maintenance  status. 
United  Nations  Naval  aircraft  operating  from  fast  at- 
tack carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  conducted  intensive 
training  exercises,  maintained  an  alert  state  of  readiness, 
and  at  all  times  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Agreement.  One  thousand  and  one 
hundred  seventy-eight  sorties  were  flown  during  the  period. 
The  largest  percentage  of  these  were  training  flights. 

During  this  period  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  a  marked 
impact  area  in  East  Korea  to  be  used  for  training  purposes 
was  investigated.  At  the  close  of  the  period  an  area  was 
under  preparation  and  will  be  available  about  1  September. 
A  United  Nations  Command  carrier  has  been  selected 
as  a  helicopter  landing  platform  in  order  to  lift  approxi- 
mately 5000  Indian  troops  from  Inchon  to  the  Demil- 
itarized Zone.  The  troops  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Inchon  by  ship  from  1  through  26  September.  The  troops 
will  then  be  transferred  to  the  carrier  by  landing  craft 
thence  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  by  Army  and  Marine 
helicopters. 

Patrols  were  established  and  have  been  conducted  off 
the  Korean  West  Coast  to  seaward  of  the  Han  River 
Estuary  under  supervision  and  south  of  thirty-seven 
degrees  thirty-five  minutes  north  latitude  for  protection 
of  the  friendly  coast.  Patrols  off  the  Korean  East  Coast 
were  established  and  executed  from  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  127 
degrees  east  longitude.  No  significant  events  were 
observed  at  any  time. 

Planes  from  the  First  Marine  Air  Wing  based  in  Korea 
conducted  intensive  training  exercises  during  the  period. 
In  addition  fifty-four  intercept  and  day  and  night  patrol 
sorties  were  flown.  No  significant  activity  was  reported. 
United  Nations  Naval  patrol  planes  continued  their 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  Japan  and  Yellow  Seas. 
These  planes  flew  one  hundred  seven  sorties  during  the 
period,  conducting  daily  shipping  surveillance,  anti-sub- 
marine and  weather  reconnaissance  missions  over  the 
water  surrounding  Korea.  In  addition,  these  planes  sup- 
ported and  engaged  in  special  training  exercises  as 
directed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  sixty-day  deadline  for  the  comple- 
tion of  "BIG  SWITCH"  as  agreed  to  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Armistice  Agreement,  embarkation  of  prison- 
ers of  war  in  ships  specially  cribbed  for  this  purpose  began 
on  28  July.  The  importance  of  this  operation  is  shown,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  ten  ships  otherwise  sched- 
uled to  return  to  the  United  States  were  retained  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

As  of  15  August  the  United  Nations  Command  had  lifted 
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33,760  prisoners  of  war  from  Koje-Do,  Cheju-Do,  Yonehi- 
Do,  Pongam-Do  and  Chogu-ri  to  Inchon  and  838  sick  and 
wounded  repatriates  from  Koje-Do  to  Pusan  for  further 
transportation  by  rail  to  the  exchange  site.  This  repre- 
sents about  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  to  be 
lifted.  Mutually  planned  and  agreed  daily  quotas  have 
been  met  with  only  minor  problems.  Heavy  rains  halted 
transportation  of  prisoners  of  war  from  Inchon  to  the 
exchange  site  on  13  August.  Two  vessels  were  used  as 
floating  stockades  during  the  night.  However,  trucks 
began  making  deliveries  on  the  14th.  Normal  quotas  were 
being  accepted  the  following  day.  Several  ships  have 
reported  instances  of  chanting  and  singing  by  the  prison- 
ers with  scattered  attempts  to  demolish  partitions.  All 
of  these  demonstrations  were  controlled  without  casualty. 
Auxiliary  vessels  continued  to  provide  mobile  logistics,, 
salvage,  towing  and  additional  services  as  required  by  all 
afloat  units. 

Salvage  operations  are  continuing  on  the  Cornhusker 
Mariner  aground  to  seaward  of  the  Pusan  Harbor  baffles. 
On  14  August  salvage  workers  commenced  securing  ship 
for  expected  typhoon  "Nina".  The  salvage  officer  re- 
ported that  he  planned  to  cut  the  ship  in  vicinity  of 
frame  106  and  beach  stern  and  bow  sections  separately 
in  safe  water. 

The  removal  of  the  sunken  dredge  in  Inchon  Harbor 
has  now  been  given  highest  priority  among  the  harbor 
clearance  projects  in  the  Far  East.  The  removal  of  the 
dredge  has  been  scheduled  to  begin  about  15  September. 
United  Nations  Command  Naval  auxiliary  vessels  and 
transports  provided  personnel  lifts  and  logistic  support 
for  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  in  Korea. 

In  order  to  combat  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  after 
a  prolonged  period  of  combat  operations  United  Nations 
Naval  Commands  have  envisaged  plans  whereby  the 
morale  of  Naval  forces  may  even  be  enhanced  during 
Armistice  operations.  These  plans  include  additional  op- 
portunities for  fleet  forces  to  visit  ports  in  the  western 
Pacific,  full  opportunity  for  maintaining  upkeep  and 
maintenance  schedules  and  increased  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual ship,  unit,  group  and  force  training  exercises. 
The  Far  East  Air  Forces  continued  to  support  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  by  conducting  non- 
combat  operations  during  the  period.  To  minimize  the 
possibility  of  air  violations  of  the  Armistice  conditions, 
additional  controls  were  placed  on  the  movement  of 
United  Nations  aircraft  in  areas  immediately  adjacent 


to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  coastal  regions  as  well 
as  upon  the  entry  and  exit  of  aircraft  into  and  out  of 
South  Korea.  Patrols  were  flown  immediately  south  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Combat  cargo  aircraft  of  the  315th  Air  Division  con- 
tinued airlift  operations  between  Japan  and  Korea  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  In 
this  task,  3558  sorties  transported  9471.3  tons  of  cargo, 
including  49,052  passengers  and  medical  evacuees.  Also 
included  in  this  total  were  260  repatriated  United  Na- 
tions prisoners  of  war  whose  physical  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  a  trip  by  surface  vessel  inadvisable. 

Air  Sea  Rescue  Units  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  continued 
their  assigned  role  of  search  and  rescue  of  missing  aircraft 
and  crews,  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  recovery  of  other  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  in  distress. 

Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood,  newly  appointed  United  Nations 
Command  Economic  Co-ordinator,  will  replace  Dr.  Henry 
J.  Tasca,  former  Special  Representative  of  the  President 
for  Korea  Economic  Affairs,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command  Economic  Adviser  and  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Combined  Economic  Board  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Mr.  Wood  will  establish  his  office  in  Korea 
where  he  will  co-ordinate  the  existing  aid  programmes  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  and  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  with  the  additional  United 
States  economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  resulting 
from  Dr.  Tasca's  report  to  the  President  concerning  ways 
and  means  for  strengthening  the  Korean  economy.2 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations  collective 
action  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations  Command  has  sub- 
mitted bi-weekly  reports  on  its  activities  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  addition,  special  supplementary  reports  were 
submitted  on  appropriate  occasions.  In  general,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bi-weekly  United  Nations  Command  reports 
has  been  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Korea.  In  light  of  the  armistice  in  Korea,  which 
has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  need  for  regular  bi-weekly  reports.  However,  the 
United  Nations  Command  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  July  7, 
1950  by  rendering  reports  from  time  to  time  as  appropriate 
on  the  activities  undertaken  in  implementation  of  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreement. 


2  For  a  summary  of  Dr.  Tasca's  report,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  313. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Arab  Refugee  Situation 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  NEAR  EAST 
REFUGEE  SURVEY  COMMISSION  • 

December  11,  1953 
I.  Basis  and  Scope  of  Study 

The  Special  Eefugee  Survey  Commission  to  the 
Near  East  was  appointed  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Its  members  are  the  Honorable 
Edwin  L.  Mechem,  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Chairman,  Honorable  P.  Kenneth  Peterson,  Legis- 
lator and  Member  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, from  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  James  L.  Fieser, 
former  Vice  Chairman  and  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  of  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
each  representative  of  a  different  section  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  was  set  up  in  October,  1953, 
under  provision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953,  as  follows: 

Section  706,  Title  V.  Relating  to  organization  and  gen- 
eral provision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  as  follows:  *  *  *  (g)  Near  East  Refugees- 
add  after  Sec.  548,  the  following  new  section : 

Section  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the 
world  in  general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make 
a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near  East  and 
report  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress  within 
one  hundred  fifty  days  after  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recommendations  for 
seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and 
recommendations,  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  a  program  which  would  utilize  the  services  and  tal- 
ents of  these  refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  re- 
sources of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

It  was  originally  planned  that  the  Commission 
would  depart  for  the  Near  East  on  November  7, 
and  that  about  three  weeks  would  be  spent  in  the 
area  studying  the  situation.  On  their  return  the 
Commission  would  complete  its  report  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  by  December  14,  1953,  as 
provided  by  Section  549  of  the  Mutual  Security 
A.ct  of  1951,  as  amended,  as  quoted  above. 

'Transmitted  on  Dec.  14  to  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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Circumstances,  however,  necessitated  a  defer- 
ment of  the  field  survey  to  a  more  feasible  date. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  an  interim  report 
be  filed  pending  a  later  visit  to  the  Near  East  to 
study  the  situation  at  first  hand,  when  a  final  re- 
port would  be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  survey  the  conditions  in  the  area  first 
hand,  it  decided  to  commence  its  examination  of 
the  problem  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Consultation  with  official  representatives  of 
the  Arab  and  Israeli  Governments  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Consultation  with  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  officials  of  the  United  Nations,  and  at- 
tendance at  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Palestine  question. 

3.  Consultation  with  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  recently  been  in  the  Near  East. 

4.  Meet  with  members  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

5.  Interview  officials  of  voluntary  and  non-gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  conduct  relief  pro- 
grams in  the  Near  East  area. 

6.  Conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  (UNRWA) ,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervisory  Organi- 
zation, and  with  the  former  United  Nations  Act- 
ing Mediator  for  Palestine,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

7.  Consultations  on  water  resources  with  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  Special  Representative  of  the 
President,  and  with  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

8.  Study  of  reports,  and  other  documentation 
on  the  subject. 

All  of  the  above  were  done,  and  in  all  contacts  the 
Commission  was  received  cordially. 

Because  the  Commission  is  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  firm  findings  until  an  inspection  of  con- 
ditions in  the  area  is  possible,  this  is  necessarily 
an  interim  report. 

II.  The  Problem 

The  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  are  the  vic- 
tims of  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious 
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forces  between  Arab  States  and  what  is  now  Israel. 
The  movements  and  inter-relationship  of  events 
which  resulted  in  this  situation  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study,  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
continue  to  influence  the  attitudes  of  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  in  dealing  with  the  refugee  prob- 
lem as  outlined  in  Section  VIII  below.  Briefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  following  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion of  1917,  favoring  the  establishment  in  Pales- 
tine of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  there 
was  increasing  friction  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
as  the  latter  became  more  numerous  and  achieved 
a  recognized  status  through  the  Jewish  Agency 
under  the  British  mandate.  The  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  before  and  during  World 
War  II  led  to  increased  pressures  for  mass  Jewish 
migration  to  Palestine  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  question 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  Palestine  Mandate  under 
the  League  of  Nations  led  the  British  Government 
to  place  the  Palestine  question  before  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  April  1947.  In  response  to  the  British 
proposal,  the  General  Assembly  established  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Palestine  to  submit  proposals 
for  the  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  in 
September  1947.  Its  report  furnished  the  basis 
for  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1947,  adopting  a  Plan  of  Partition  for 
Palestine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
Arab  State  and  a  Jewish  State  from  the  former 
Palestine  Mandate,  with  a  separate  international 
status  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  two  proposed  states  was  to  be  under 
the  auspices  of  a  United  Nations  commission.  The 
immediate  rejection  of  this  proposal  by  the  Arab 
nations,  the  indicated  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  surrender  authority  over  the  man- 
dated area,  and  the  determined  planning  by  Jew- 
ish elements  to  assume  the  statehood  recommended 
for  them  by  the  General  Assembly  led  to  violence 
and  terrorism  in  the  area.  Thus  when  on  May  15, 
1948,  Israel  declared  its  statehood  and  was  im- 
mediately recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
several  other  nations  and  when  on  the  same  date 
the  British  Government  formally  surrendered  its 
mandatory  powers,  open  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween armed  forces  of  neighboring  Arab  States 
and  Israel. 

By  reason  of  hostilities,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Palestinian  Arabs  fled  to  neighboring  Arab 
countries,  hopeful  of  an  early  return  to  their  for- 
mer homes.  In  1949  their  numbers  were  estimated 
at  over  1,000,000.  Approximately  half  of  them 
found  refuge  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
where  they  constitute  over  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country.  Over  200,000  fled  to  the 
City  of  Gaza  and  its  environs,  under  Egyptian 
control,  where  they  out-numbered  the  local  inhabit- 
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ants  three  to  one.  Another  group  of  100,000 
moved  northward  to  Lebanon,  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  country  by  10%.  Nearly  100,000 
took  refuge  in  Syria. 

Their  shelter  was  whatever  they  could  find — 
mosques,  barracks,  schools,  huts,  and  even  caves. 
For  many  months  the  Arab  governments  made 
temporary  arrangements  for  feeding  them.  Since 
this  was  a  burden  which  the  Arab  States  could  not 
long  sustain,  they  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
for  help. 

III.  Early  United  Nations  Interest  and  Concern 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  immediately  faced  with  a  three-fold 
task :  bringing  about  cessation  of  hostilities ;  as- 
sisting in  the  negotiation  of  armistice  agreements ; 
and  taking  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees. 
Through  a  series  of  decisions  by  the  Security 
Council  and  as  a  result  of  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  in  their  successive  roles  as  United  Nations 
mediators,  the  first  two  tasks  were  substantially 
completed  early  in  1947.  With  respect  to  relief, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
November  1948  established  a  $32  million  relief 
program  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  all  governments,  with  field  operations 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. This  was  admittedly  a  stop-gap  relief 
measure  which  left  unresolved  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  refugees. 

The  United  Nations  was  equally  concerned  with 
the  longer  range  task  of  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  issues  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  In  its  resolution  of  December 
11,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  established  a  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission,  whose  principal 
function  was  to  assist  the  Governments  concerned 
to  achieve  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  out- 
standing between  them.  In  paragraph  11  of  this 
same  resolution,  it  dealt  with  the  political  aspects 
of  the  refugee  question  in  the  following  terms: 

11.  Resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property 
of  those  choosing  not  to  return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  which  under  principles  of  international  law 
or  in  equity,  should  be  made  good  by  the  Governments 
or  authorities  responsible. 

Subsequent  action  by  the  United  Nations  is  dealt 
with  in  Section  VI  below. 

IV.  United  States  Interest  and  Concern 

The  American  people  have  a  natural  humani- 
tarian concern  in  the  plight  of  these  unfortunate 
people.  During  the  past  three  and  one-half  years 
they  have  made  contributions  through  numerous 
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religious,  charitable,  and  philanthropic  groups  for 
the  welfare  of  these  people  amounting  to  about 
$8,000,000. 

The  stake  of  this  Government  in  the  Near  East, 
as  related  to  the  refugee  problem,  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  dated  July  24, 1953 : 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  doing  what  it 
can  to  help  solve  the  refugee  problem  because  of  its  di- 
rect relationship  to  the  economic  and  political  stability 
and  the  security  of  the  Near  East.  The  United  States 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  internal  order  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  threatened 
by  economic  chaos,  Communist  penetration,  or  military 
hostilities.  Disorder  with  a  resultant  possibility  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  this  part  of  the  world  would 
threaten  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  generally. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  demonstrated  its  interest  and  concern  is 
given  in  Section  VII  below. 


V.  Present  Situation  off  the  Refugees 

There  are  now  870,000  registered  refugees  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows : 

Jordan 475,  000 

Gaza 208, 000 

Lebanon 102,  000 

Syria 85, 000 

In  addition,  about  5,000  in  Iraq  are  being  assisted 
by  that  Government. 

The  1600  calorie  daily  ration  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  flour,  dried  vegetables,  oils,  and 
fats,  is  considered  a  minimum  sustaining  ration. 
The  cost  per  person  for  all  relief  is  estimated  at 
slightly  less  than  $3.00  per  month.  One-third  of 
the  refugees  now  live  in  Unrwa  camps,  while  the 
remainder  live  in  towns  and  villages,  many  of  them 
in  make-shift  shelter.  Their  numbers  are  grow- 
ing as  a  result  of  a  natural  increase  of  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  annually. 

Substantial  numbers  of  them  are  close  to  their 
former  homes  in  what  is  now  Israel.  Many  cross 
the  armistice  lines  to  sow  crops  in  the  spring  and 
reap  them  in  the  fall.  These,  and  crossings  for 
other  purposes,  often  result  in  shooting  incidents 
and  constitute  a  continuing  source  of  tension  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  particularly 
along  the  Israel- Jordan  border. 

Except  in  Jordan,  the  refugees  have  no  citizen- 
ship and  no  employment  rights.  In  Jordan,  where 
the  refugee  population  constitutes  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  the  presence  of  the  ref- 
ugees has  tended  to  depress  wage  levels  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  already  low  standard  of  living 
prevailing  in  that  country.  Moreover,  there  are 
in  addition  about  120,000  who  are  not  refugees,  but 
who  have  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  as  a  result 
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of  armistice  lines  which  separate  their  homes  from 
their  lands  or  places  of  occupation. 

In  Lebanon  where  there  is  under-employment 
of  the  indigenous  peoples,  the  refugees  are  neither 
accorded  legal  permission  to  work  nor  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  clue  to  the  delicate  balance  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  on  which  their  political 
system  is  based. 

In  Syria  consideration  is  being  given  to  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  the  refugees  to  work 
and  to  acquire  citizenship. 

_  In  Gaza,  a  city  of  80,000  before  hostilities,  con- 
ditions are  exceptionally  deplorable  because  the 
economic  activity  of  that  city  has  been  severely 
curtailed  since  it  was  cut  off  from  its  normal  eco- 
nomic life  under  the  Palestine  Mandate.  The 
addition  of  a  refugee  population  of  more  than 
200,000  in  this  small  strip,  25  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide,  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  has  created 
an  impossible  economic  situation. 

VI.  Efforts  To  Resolve  the  Problem 

The  refugee  problem  has  been  inexorably  linked 
with  the  general  problem  of  resolving  outstand- 
ing issues  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  In 
the  words  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,2 

The  refugee  problem  is  the  principal  unresolved  issue 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Outstanding  issues  are 
generally  listed  as  compensation  to  the  refugees,  repatria- 
tion of  the  refugees,  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  the 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  holy  places.  None  of 
these  issues  can  be  separated  from  the  refugee  problem 
because  that  is  the  human  problem. 

Despite  the  connection  of  the  refugee  problem 
with  the  overall  political  problem,  plans  and  pro- 
grams were  needed  to  provide  for  refugee  em- 
ployment and  the  reduction  of  ration  rolls  with- 
out awaiting  settlement  of  other  outstanding  is- 
sues. This  need  was  first  recognized  in  1949  when 
a  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for 
the  Middle  East  was  established  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  This  mis- 
sion, after  a  field  survey,  pointed  to  the  need  to 
provide  immediate  employment  for  refugees  on 
useful  works  such  as  roads,  afforestation  and  ter- 
racing, which  did  not  require  extensive  planning. 
At  the  same  time  it  pointed  to  certain  longer  range 
developmental  possibilities  in  the  countries  shel- 
tering the  refugees  and  recommended  a  number  of 
pilot  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission,  the  General  Assembly, 
on  December  8,  1949,  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  (Unrwa)  to  take  over  the  relief  opera- 
tion initiated  in  1948,  and  to  undertake  works 
projects  for  refugee  employment.  These  projects, 
initiated  by  Unrwa  in  1950,  demonstrated  that 
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refugee  skills  could  be  constructively  used,  even 
though  they  did  not  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary reduction  in  the  ration  rolls.  Moreover, 
they  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  longer 
range  development  programs  which  would  offer 
continuing  employment  for  refugees. 

It  was  with  such  possibilities  in  mind  that  the 
Director  and  Advisory  Commission  of  Unrwa  rec- 
ommended to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  a  three-year  "reintegration"  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000,000,  and  relief  costs  esti- 
mated for  the  same  three-year  period  at  $50,000,- 
000.  This  program  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  January  26, 1952. 

The  biggest  problem  faced  by  Unrwa  m  the 
implementation  of  this  program  has  been  to  find 
practicable  projects  at  reasonable  cost  in  countries 
where  the  refugees  are  presently  located,  which 
are  politically  acceptable  to  the  governments  con- 
cerned. A  brief  description  of  the  major  efforts 
and  results  to  date  follows : 

Jordan.  In  a  country  of  scarce  resources— agri- 
cultural, industrial,  or  mineral— and  an  extremely 
low  standard  of  living,  development  prospects 
were  not  bright.  Attention  was  focused,  however, 
on  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  lands  in  the  Jor- 
dan Valley  through  water  storage  facilities  and 
irrigation  works.  A  proposal  was  advanced  in 
1952  for  a  high  dam  on  the  Yarmuk  River  for 
storage  and  power  purposes,  under  which  the 
stored  water  of  the  Yarmuk  would  be  used  to  irri- 
gate both  sides  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley  within 
the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

A  program  agreement  was  concluded  between 
Unrwa  and  Jordan  under  which  Unrwa  agreed 
to  reserve  to  December  31,  1953,  $40,000,000  for 
such  a  development,  provided  that  it  was  feasible 
and  principally  benefited  refugees. 

Before  embarking  on  a  development  involving 
the  water  interests  of  other  countries,  Unrwa  de- 
cided that  a  desk  study  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
waters  should  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  effective  and  economic  use  under  a  compre- 
hensive plan  without  regard  to  existing  bound- 
aries. This  study,  undertaken  by  Charles  T.  Main, 
Inc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  TVA,  and  com- 
pleted in  October  1953,  resulted  in  a  basic  plan 
for  the  unified  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  entire  Jordan  Valley.  This  plan  was  de- 
veloped without  regard  to  political  frontiers,  and 
shows  how  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  may  be  effi- 
ciently stored  and  controlled  for  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power.  It  is  designed  to  give  max- 
imum benefits  to  all  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  River,  including  the  refugees,  with  the 
least  cost. 

A  rough  cost  estimate  of  the  unified  plan  would 
be  $121,000,000,  without  power  phases  included, 
and  of  which  about  $42,000,000  would  be  for  works 
in  Jordan,  not  including  land  development.  The 
high  dam  on  the  Yarmuk  is  shown  in  this  report 
to  be  excessively  costly  in  terms  of  storage  for 
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irrigation  purposes  when  the  natural  reservoirs  of 
Lake  Tiberias  could  be  utilized  at  a  relatively 
small  cost.  This  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  a  lower  dam  on  the  Yarmuk  designed  pri- 
marily for  power.  Of  still  greater  importance, 
far  more  water  would  be  available  under  the  uni- 
fied plan  for  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  lower  Jor- 
dan and  consequently  benefit  a  larger  number  of 
refugees.  Acceptance  of  the  basic  principle  of 
the  plan  by  Jordan,  Svria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  is 
essential  if  the  far-reaching  benefits  contemplated 
under  it  are  to  be  real  ized.  Without  acceptance  of 
its  basic  principles,  this  prospect  for  a  livelihood 
for  some  150-200,000  refugees  in  Jordan  may  be 

lost. 

In  view  of  the  economic  and  political  importance 
of  the  unified  plan,  the  President  sent  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston  as  his  Special  Representative  to  explain 
its  significance  and  benefits  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned. In  the  meantime,  the  necessary  detailed 
engineering  surveys  are  proceeding  on  projects  in 
Jordan  which  are  consistent  with  the  plan,  and  on 
which  construction  could  be  started  within  the 
coming  vear.  .  . 

Meanwhile,  other  projects  are  in  operation  in 
Jordan.  An  $11  million  program  agreement  was 
concluded  with  Jordan  in  1952  under  which  proj- 
ects are  being  undertaken  to  provide  a  living  tor 
approximately  6,000  refugee  families  (30,000 
refugees) .  A  number  of  projects  under  this  pro- 
o-ram  have  been  completed,  including  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  villages  of  refugees  whose  homes  were 
formerly  in  Israel,  but  whose  lands  lie  along  the 
Jordanian  side  of  the  armistice  line.  This  pro- 
gram has  also  included  housing  projects  in  Am- 
man, the  capital  of  Jordan,  and  several  small 
agricultural  settlements  where  ground  water  has 
been  found.  A  vocational  training  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1  million  has  been  undertaken  to 
provide  technical  training  in  vocations  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  for  trained  persons.  Other 
projects  have  included  loans  to  private  enterprises 
providing  employment  of  refugees  through  the 
Jordan  DevelopmentBank,  part  of  whose  capi- 
tal is  subscribed  by  Unrwa. 

Syria.  A  $30  million  program  agreement  has 
been  concluded  between  Unrwa  and  the  Syrian 
Government  which  reserves  $30  million  for  agri- 
cultural, technical  training,  educational  and  other 
projects  to  provide  employment  for  the  85,000 
refugees  now  resident  in  Syria.  One  agricultural 
settlement  for  200  families  (1,000  refugees)  is  near 
completion.  With  regard  to  larger-scale  projects, 
the  Director  of  Unrwa  in  his  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1953,3  stated  that : 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  find  areas  suitable 
for  more  significant  agricultural  development,  and  two 
survey  expeditions  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  in 
north  and  northeast  Syria.  The  conclusion  reached  as  a 
result  of  these  surveys  was  that  the  area  had  great  po- 
tentialities and  that  opportunities  existed  on  State  ao- 
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main  land,  not  only  for  major  schemes,  but  also  for  many 
projects  involving  only  minor  pumping  from  the 
Euphrates,  which  could  be  completed  and  put  to  use  com- 
paratively quickly.  Detailed  topographical,  engineering 
and  soils  survey  would  have  to  be  made  before  the  suit- 
ability of  any  given  site  for  a  major  scheme  could  be 
accurately  assessed,  but  so  far  government  permission 
for  these  surveys  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Egypt.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  200,000  refugees  at  Gaza 
and  has  extended  full  cooperation  to  Unrwa  in 
exploring  various  possibilities  for  settling  these 
refugees  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Surveys  were 
made  two  years  ago  for  underground  water  re- 
sources which  would  be  capable  of  supporting 
refugee  communities  in  that  area.  The  results 
of  these  surveys  were  negative.  During  the  past 
year  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  siphoning  water  from  a  sweet  water  canal 
fed  by  the  Nile,  under  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  reclaiming  lands  in  that  area 
which  might  benefit  some  60  to  70  thousand 
refugees.  Detailed  surveys  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  extent  of  the  irrigable  area,  expected  to  be 
completed  within  eight  months,  are  now  being 
made  under  a  program  agreement  between  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  Unrwa,  for  which  $30 
million  has  been  reserved  by  Unrwa. 

The  work  of  Unrwa  described  in  the  foregoino- 
paragraphs  has  thus  far  been  confined  largely  to 
negotiations  of  program  agreements  and  the  iden- 
tification and  survey  of  projects  under  those  agree- 
ments.   Consequently,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
$200,000,000  reintegration  fund  has  been  actually 
expended  on  the  reintegration  program,  with  the 
result  that  relief  costs  have  continued  on  a  larger 
scale  than  estimated  when  the  three-year  prooram 
wras  adopted.     The  United  States  and  other  dele- 
gations to  the  United  Nations  expressed  great  con- 
cern with  the  slow  progress  on  reintegration  and 
:he  resulting  costs  of  continuing  relief.     This  sit- 
lation  was  reviewed  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
:ts  current  session  in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the 
luthorized  term  of  Unrwa,  previously  fixed  for 
June  30,  1954.    The  General  Assembly,  after  re- 
newing the  report  of  the  Director  and  Advisory 
commission  of  Unrwa,  decided  to  extend  the  life 
)f  Unrwa  until  June  30,  1955,  and  to  review  the 
>rogram  again  at  its  next  session  in  the  autumn 
)f  1954.     It  likewise  authorized  relief  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1954  of  $24.8  million 
rhis  increase  over  1953  is  attributable  to  the  need 
o  provide  additional  shelter  for  refugees  moving 
nto  camps,  and  to  provide  rations  for  refugees  not 
weviously  assisted.     The  General  Assembly  also 
stabhshed  a  relief  budget  for  the  fiscal  period 
955  of  $18  million.     The  following  table  shows 
Jnrwa's  total  authorized  relief  program  for  fiscal 
rears  1952-55. 

OFW $27>  00°.  00° 

dr! $23'  00°.  0°0 

££ $24,  800,  000 

f------- $18,  000,  000 

lotal P2,  800,  000 
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VII.  U.S.  Financial  Support 

The  great  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  this  area  of 
the  world  has  prompted  generous  U.S.  support 
for  the  refugee  program  and  the  sharing  of  a  high 
proportion  of  its  costs.  This  has  been  manifested 
by  the  Congress  in  its  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
contributions  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
relief  program  in  1949,  have  totalled  $153,513,250. 
Of  this  amount,  $109,450,000  has  actually  been 
paid,  including  $43,450,000  for  the  relief  and 
works  program  through  June  30,  1951. 

In  January  1952,  a  $250  million  relief  and  rein- 
tegration program  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Toward  this  program  Congress  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  1952  and  $60,063,- 
250  for  1953  for  a  total  of  $110,063,250.  Of  this 
amount,  the  United  States  has  actually  paid  the 
following : 


Fy  195Z  Fy  1953  Total 

Relief $18,000,000     $16,000,000     $34,000,000 

Reintegration-..    32,000,000     32,000,000 


$50,000,000     $16,000,000     $66,000,000 

Of  the  $32  million  shown  in  the  table  above  for  re- 
integration in  1952,  $20  million  is  still  held  in  a 
special  United  States  Treasury  account  on  which 
Unrwa  may  draw  when  the  funds  are  needed  for 
disbursement. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  only 
$16  million  was  paid  out  in  1953,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $44  million  which  was  not  paid.  Congress  re- 
appropriated  this  sum  for  fiscal  1954.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  $15  million  of  this  amount  will  be 
paid  toward  the  current  year's  relief  requirements 
with  the  remaining  $29  million  being  held  avail- 
able for  the  reintegration  program.  In  addition, 
Congress  authorized  a  sum  of  $30  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  the  understanding  that  an 
appropriation  under  that  authorization  would  not 
be  sought  unless  the  rehabilitation  program  moved 
forward  with  such  speed  that  it  would  be  required 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  financing  of  the  program  by  contributing 
governments  has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis.  United 
States  contributions  have  been  limited  to  not  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  contributions  of  other  gov- 
ernments. Up  to  the  present  time,  U.  S.  pay- 
ments have  represented  approximately  65  percent. 
However,  as  larger  expenditures  are  required  by 
the  Agency  for  large  scale  projects,  it  is  expected 
that  the  U.  S.  will  need  to  furnish  70  percent  of 
the  total.  The  balance  of  contributions  has  come 
from  56  countries— the  USSR  and  satellite  coun- 
tries contributing  nothing. 

Prior  to  Congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  indicated 
concern  with  the  rate  of  progress  being  made  in 
resolving  the  problem.    In  the  report  of  its  sub- 
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committee  which  held  hearings  on  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

American  aid  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  In  fact  the 
subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  unless  considerably 
more  progress  is  shown  in  the  near  future  than  has  been 
shown  up  to  this  time,  the  Congress  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  continuing  aid  for  this  program  through  the  United 
Nations. 

The  American  people  are  moved  by  strong  humfinitarian 
motives,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  indefinitely 
so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  involved  in  this  situation 
when  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  show  so  little  initiative 
in  helping  to  settle  the  matter  among  themselves.  There 
is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  longer  the  United  States 
continues  to  supply  relief  money,  the  less  desire  there 
will  be  on  the  part  of  the  states  in  this  area  to  make  real 
efforts  on  their  own  to  liquidate  the  problem. 

These  sentiments  were  reflected  in  the  statement  of 
Congressman  James  P.  Richards,  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  when  the 
question  of  continuation  of  Unrwa  was  under 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  No- 
vember 1953.4 


VIII.  The  Political  Aspects  of  the  Arab  Refugee 
Problem 

The  unresolved  problems  of  the  Arab  refugees 
are  the  result  of  the  determined  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  the  States  of  Israel. 
Briefly,  it  can  best  be  presented  by  stating  the 
relative  positions  of  the  parties  involved,  as  stated 
to  the  Commission:  (1)  The  Arab  States;  (2)  Is- 
rael, and  (3)  the  refugees. 

(1)  The  Arab  States.  The  Arab  attitude  is 
basically  that  Palestine  is  an  area  inhabited  by 
Palestinian  Arabs  for  centuries  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  legally  and  morally  entitled  to  the  lands 
from  which  the  refugees  fled  as  a  result  of  hostili- 
ties in  1947-48.  Arab  leaders  reject  the  claims  of 
the  Israeli  Government  that  there  is  any  other 
outstanding  legal  or  moral  claim  to  Palestinian 
lands.  They  have  pointed  out  that  a  Jewish  state, 
as  such,  existed  for  only  150  years  in  the  4,000 
years  of  the  recorded  history  of  Palestine.  They 
regard  the  circumstances  of  flight  by  the  refugees 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  premeditated  aggression 
and  terror  by  organized  Israeli  groups.  They  cul- 
minated in  fear-invoking  incidents  designed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  fear  among  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  so  as  to  make  them  abandon  their 
homes  and  lands. 

The  Arabs  contend  that  it  was  only  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Palestinian  Arabs  left  their  homes 
and  became  unwilling  refugees  in  neighboring 
Arab  States.  These  Arab  States  gave  them  refuge 
and  aid  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  under  no 
circumstances  did  they  assume  moral  or  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  them  as  their  kin.      Their  only 

"  For  text  of  a  statement  by  James  P.  Richards  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly,  see 
I'.ui.i.etin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  759. 
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relationship  is  one  of  common  language.     Their 
predominant  Moslem  faith  is  one  which  the  Arab 
States  share  with  350  million  Moslems  in  other 
countries  from  the  Philippines  to  Spain  to  whom 
they  owe  no  moral  or  legal  responsibility  for 
their  well-being.     The  Arabs  insist  that  simple 
justice  requires  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  and  lands, 
or  if  they  do  not  elect  to  return  to  Palestine,  that 
they  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their 
property.     They  repeatedly  point  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  by  the  United  Nations 
contained  in  its  Resolution  of  December  11,  1948. 
The  Arab  States  basically  fear,  and  often  repeat, 
that  Israel's  motives  are  to  further  expand  its 
territory,  by  force  or  other  devices.     Therefore, 
any  peace  settlement  would  be  only  an  interlude 
before  hostilities  would  be  resumed  to  accomplish 
these  ends.    The  Arabs  contend  that  the  United 
States,   the   United   Kingdom,   and  the   United 
Nations  are  principally  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  State  of  Israel  and,  therefore,  are! 
bound  to  find  the  solution  to  the  refugee  problem. 
(2)  Israel.    The  attitude  of  Israeli  leaders  is 
basically  that  there  are  historical  and  moral  rights 
to  their  homelands  in  Palestine  which  date  back 
to  Biblical  times.    Also  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  their 
religious  obligation  to  re-establish  a  Jewish  State. 
It  is  contended  that  this  is  "righting  an  historical 
wrong".     This  principle,  they  hold,  was  recog-' 
nized  in  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917.    They 
point  to  the  migration  of  their  people  during  the 
period  of  the  British  Mandate  in  which  they 
legally  and  properly  obtained  claims  to  land,  in 
addition  to  that  owned  by  the  Levantine  Jewish 
people  who  had  lived  there  for  centuries.     They 
regard  the  hostilities  of  1948  as  being  acts  of 
Arab  aggression  and  point  to  the  Arab  refusal  to 
accept  the  Partition  Plan.    They  also  maintain 
that  when  the  Palestinian  Arabs  fled  into  neigh- 
boring Arab  countries  they  did  so  of  their  own 
accord  at  the  urging  of  Arab  leaders.     Moreover, 
these  areas  have  since  been  settled  and  built  up 
by  their  people,  and  as  such  they  have  established 
a  right  to  the  lands. 

Although  the  Israeli  Government  recognizes 
the  principle  of  compensation  for  lands  owned  by 
the  Arabs,  it  regards  this  as  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  general  peace  settlement.  Repeatedly 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  since  1948,  in  addition 
to  350,000  refugees  from  Europe,  they  have  re-i 
settled  over  300,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab 
and  Moslem  countries,  principally  from  Iraq, 
Yemen  and  North  Africa.  Because  they  are  ac-j 
tive  in  the  integration  of  these  Jewish  refugees; 
they  consider  the  Arabs  should  show  a  similar 
concern  for  the  integration  of  Palestinian  refu- 
gees into  Arab  countries. 

The  Israeli  Government  takes  determined  ex- 
ception to  the  policy  of  the  Arab  States  in  im- 
posing and  maintaining  an  economic  blockade  of 
Israel  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them"i 
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into  economic  impotence.  Further,  Israel  takes 
the  position  that  their  neighboring  Arab  States 
intentionally  permit  the  continuance  of  these  de- 
plorable refugee  conditions  on  the  borders  of 
Israel  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  ten- 
sions between  them  and  Israel,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mobilizing  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  the 
Arab  position. 

Finally,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Israel 
which  has  invoked  the  provision  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  for  a  settlement  of  all  points  of  dispute 
leading  to  a  final  settlement  with  the  Arab  States, 
but  it  is  the  Arab  States  which  refuse  to  negotiate 
a  peace  settlement. 

(3)  The  Refugees.  The  attitude  of  the  refugees 
themselves  is  more  difficult  to  assess,  because  there 
is  no  single  authoritative  voice  to  speak  for  them. 
However,  representatives  of  several  non-govern- 
mental agencies  assisting  the  refugees  refer  to 
their  state  of  mind  as  wanting  to  be  repatriated  to 
their  homes  in  Israel.  This  matter,  however,  is 
subject  to  some  division  of  informed  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  refugees  would  be  reluctant  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  under  Israeli  rule.  It  is  con- 
tended that  laws  of  the  State  of  Israel  are  punitive 
and  discriminatory  to  the  Arabs  who  remain  in 
Israel,  and  would  be  worse  if  large  numbers  of 
them  were  repatriated.  However,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  refugees  demand  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  their  right  to  repatriation,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  to  be  compensated  for  their  property 
now  in  Israel. 

United  Nations  Action 

The  general  attitude  and  position  of  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  outlined  above  has  seriously  impeded 
iny  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  in  bringing  the  parties 
together  to  resolve  the  outstanding  questions  be- 
tween them.  As  a  result  of  this  failure,  the  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  confined  primarily  to  studying  the 
compensation  problem  and  making  arrangements 
for  unfreezing  of  blocked  accounts  of  Arabs  in 
sanks  located  in  Israel.  Meanwhile,  an  uneasy 
state  of  armistice  exists  under  the  terms  of  the 
separate  armistice  agreements  between  Israel  and 
each  of  her  surrounding  Arab  neighbors.  The  ob- 
servation and  enforcement  of  these  agreements 
is  entrusted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  backed 
ip  by  the  Security  Council. 

IX.  Observations 

This  report  is  of  necessity  not  a  complete  state- 
ment because  the  Commission  has  not  as  yet  had 
m  opportunity  to  inspect  the  area.  The  Com- 
mission feels,  however,  that  the  following  observa- 
tions, although  general  in  nature,  are  fundamental 
ind  deserve  immediate  and  further  exploration. 
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It  is  hoped  that  more  concrete  recommendations 
can  be  made  by  the  Commission  following  its  in- 
vestigation in  the  area. 

The  refugee  problem  is  inextricably  woven  into 
the  entire  economic,  social,  and  political  situation 
which  afflicts  the  Middle  East  of  today. 

Economic  development  of  the  area,  without 
doubt,  will  make  the  possibilities  of  peace  more 
capable  of  realization.  However,  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  complete  answer  to  the  problem.  The  Commis- 
sion sees  no  permanent  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem  until  there  is  a  more  favorable  political 
atmosphere  leading  to  a  workable  peace  estab- 
lished between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

The  depth  of  the  emotions  and  the  character 
of  the  issues  involved  on  both  sides  are  not  such 
as  to  lend  themselves  to  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  by  economic  considerations 
alone. 

This  government  has  both  a  stake  and  responsi- 
bility, together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  final  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem.  Arabs  and  Israelis,  for  different  rea- 
sons, recognize  our  concern  in  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  Near  East.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mission makes  the  following  observations : 

(1)  Support  should  be  given  to  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  continue 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  (Unrwa)  until  June  30,  1955. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

(2)  Temporary  and  stop-gap  projects  are  not 
the  solution  to  the  economic  distress  of  the  people 
in  this  area.  It  follows  that  only  a  permanent 
and  practical  plan  of  development  is  the  answer 
to  the  economic  side  of  the  refugee  problem.  The 
principles  of  the  unified  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Jordan  River  appear  to  be  the  best  forward 
step  in  this  direction,  inasmuch  as  water  appears 
to  be  the  most  valued  resource  in  this  area,  and  in 
shortest  supply.  The  Commission  feels  that  this 
will  overcome  the  inertia  enveloping  the  refugee 
problem  and  give  that  necessary  impetus  which 
would  put  the  refugees  in  a  position  to  help  them- 
selves and  become  independent  of  the  largess  of 
others. 

(3)  Despite  the  difficult  situation  as  related  to 
the  refugees,  there  appear  to  be  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  permanent  economic  improvement  of 
refugee  families.  This  involves  the  development 
of  irrigation  projects  and  appurtenant  works 
which,  if  developed,  could  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  a  substantial  part  of  this  area.  The 
surveys  now  in  progress  should  be  pursued  to  com- 
pletion as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  if  the 
projects  are  feasible  and  economically  sound,  in 
order  that  agreements  can  be  reached  at  an  early 
date  to  clear  the  way  for  commencement  of 
construction. 

(4)  All  available  resources,  both  private  and 
public,  must  be  used  to  restore  that  sense  of  mutual 
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dignity  and  personal  respect  between  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  peoples  which  did  exist  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
cannot  be  done  by  legislation  or  force.  The  United 
States,  as  an  interested  party,  should  do  all  within 
its  power  to  accomplish  this  end.  One  certain 
way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  state 
our  objectives  clearly  and  to  show  our  intention  to 
be  impartial  and  consistent. 

(5)  To  give  positive  moral  assurance  to  the 
parties  that  we  will  accept  our  share  of  responsi- 
bility, together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  only  on  the  condition  that  any 
and  all  agreements  made  will  be  kept  in  good 
faith. 

It  is  felt  that  the  opportunity  exists  now  for  a 
more  substantial  beginning  to  solve  the  refugee 
problem.  However,  it  must  not  be  half-hearted 
and  indecisive,  and  it  must  be  geared  to  objectivity 
and  good  will  for  all  of  the  governments  involved, 
and  with  firm  assurance  that  we  are  not  motivated 
by  selfish  considerations. 

It  is  clear  that  economic  assistance  alone  is  not 
capable  of  winning  the  respect  and  affection  of 
these  peoples  and  that,  therefore,  we  and  the 
United  Nations  must  move  with  decision  and  de- 
termination in  all  our  relationships  with  these 
governments  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
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he  Evolution  of  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  Eisenhower 
[ministration  took  office.  During  that  year  I 
ive  often  spoken  of  various  parts  of  our  foreign 
)licies.  Tonight  I  should  like  to  present  an 
'erall  view  of  those  policies  which  relate  to  our 
curity. 

First  of  all,  let  us  recognize  that  many  of  the 
■eceding  foreign  policies  were  good.  Aid  to 
reece  and  Turkey  had  checked  the  Communist 
•ive  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  European  Re- 
very  Program  had  helped  the  peoples  of  West- 
n  Europe  to  pull  out  of  the  postwar  morass. 
ie  Western  powers  were  steadfast  in  Berlin  and 
ercame  the  blockade  with  their  airlift.  As  a 
pal  member  of  the  United  Nations,  we  had  re- 
ted  with  force  to  repel  the  Communist  attack 
Korea.  When  that  effort  exposed  our  military 
akness,  we  rebuilt  rapidly  our  military  estab- 
hment.  We  also  sought  a  quick  buildup  of 
med  strength  in  Western  Europe. 
These  were  the  acts  of  a  nation  which  saw  the 
nger  of  Soviet  communism ;  which  realized  that 
i  own  safety  was  tied  up  with  that  of  others; 
lich  was  capable  of  responding  boldly  and 
omptly  to  emergencies.  These  are  precious 
lues  to  be  acclaimed.  Also,  we  can  pay  tribute 
congressional  bipartisanship  which  puts  the  na- 
»n  above  politics. 

But  we  need  to  recall  that  what  we  did  was  in 
b  main  emergency  action,  imposed  on  us  by  our 
emies. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

1.  We  did  not  send  our  army  into  Korea  be- 
use  we  judged  in  advance  that  it  was  sound 
htary  strategy  to  commit  our  Army  to  fight 
id  battles  in  Asia.  Our  decision  had  been  to 
11  out  of  Korea.  It  was  Soviet-inspired  action 
fit  pulled  us  back. 

2.  We  did  not  decide  in  advance  that  it  was 
se  to  grant  billions  annually  as  foreign  eco- 

JS*™  £efore  the  Coun"l  on  Foreign  Relations,  New 
m,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  12  (press  release  8). 
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nomic  aid.  We  adopted  that  policy  in  response 
to  the  Communist  efforts  to  sabotage  the  free 
economies  of  Western  Europe. 

3.  We  did  not  build  up  our  military  establish- 
ment at  a  rate  which  involved  huge  budget  defi- 
cits, a  depreciating  currency,  and  a  feverish  econ- 
omy because  this  seemed,  in  advance,  a  good 
policy.  Indeed,  we  decided  otherwise  until  the 
Soviet  military  threat  was  clearly  revealed. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  emergencies  are  al- 
ways possible,  and  our  survival  may  depend  upon 
our  capacity  to  meet  emergencies.  Let  us  pray 
that  we  shall  always  have  that  capacity.  But, 
having  said  that,  it  is  necessary  also  to  say  that 
emergency  measures— however  good  for  the 
emergency— do  not  necessarily  make  good  per- 
manent policies.  Emergency  measures  are  costly ; 
they  are  superficial;  and  they  imply  that  the 
enemy  has  the  initiative.  They  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  to  serve  our  long-time  interests. 

The  Need  for  Long-Range  Policies 

This  "long  time"  factor  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. 

The  Soviet  Communists  are  planning  for  what 
they  call  "an  entire  historical  era,"  and  we  should 
do  the  same.  They  seek,  through  many  types  of 
maneuvers,  gradually  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
free  nations  by  overextending  them  in  efforts 
which,  as  Lenin  put  it,  are  "beyond  their 
strength,  so  that  they  come  to  practical  bank- 
ruptcy." Then,  said  Lenin,  "our  victory  is  as- 
sured." Then,  said  Stalin,  will  be  "the  moment 
for  the  decisive  blow." 

In  the  face  of  this  strategy,  measures  cannot  be 
judged  adequate  merely  because  they  ward  off  an 
immediate  danger.  It  is  essential  to  do  this,  but 
it  is  also  essential  to  do  so  without  exhausting 
ourselves. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration  applied 
this  test,  we  felt  that  some  transformations  were 
needed. 

It  is  not  sound  military  strategy  permanently 
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to  commit  U.S.  land  forces  to  Asia  to  a  degree 
that  leaves  us  no  strategic  reserves. 

It  is  not  sound  economics,  or  good  foreign  policy, 
to  support  permanently  other  countries ;  for  in  the 
long  run,  that  creates  as  much  ill  will  as  good  will. 

Also,  it  is  not  sound  to  become  permanently  com- 
mitted to  military  expenditures  so  vast  that  they 
lead  to  "practical  bankruptcy." 

Change  was  imperative  to  assure  the  stamina 
needed  for  permanent  security.  But  it  was 
equally  imperative  that  change  should  be  accom- 
panied by  understanding  of  our  true  purposes. 
Sudden  and  spectacular  change  had  to  be  avoided. 
Otherwise,  there  might  have  been  a  panic  among 
our  friends  and  miscalculated  aggression  by  our 
enemies.  We  can,  I  believe,  make  a  good  report  in 
these  respects. 

We  need  allies  and  collective  security.  Our 
purpose  is  to  make  these  relations  more  effective, 
less  costly.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  more 
reliance  on  deterrent  power  and  less  dependence 
on  local  defensive  power. 

This  is  accepted  practice  so  far  as  local  com- 
munities are  concerned.  We  keep  locks  on  our 
doors,  but  we  do  not  have  an  armed  guard  in  every 
home.  We  rely  principally  on  a  community  se- 
curity system  so  well  equipped  to  punish  any  who 
break  in  and  steal  that,  in  fact,  would-be  aggres- 
sors are  generally  deterred.  That  is  the  modern 
way  of  getting  maximum  protection  at  a  bearable 
cost. 

What  the  Eisenhower  administration  seeks  is  a 
similar  international  security  system.  We  want, 
for  ourselves  and  the  other  free  nations,  a  maxi- 
mum deterrent  at  a  bearable  cost. 

Local  defense  will  always  be  important.  But 
there  is  no  local  defense  which  alone  will  contain 
the  mighty  landpower  of  the  Communist  world. 
Local  defenses  must  be  reinforced  by  the  further 
deterrent  of  massive  retaliatory  power.  A  poten- 
tial aggressor  must  know  that  he  cannot  always 
prescribe  battle  conditions  that  suit  him.  Other- 
wise, for  example,  a  potential  aggressor,  who  is 
glutted  with  manpower,  might  be  tempted  to  at- 
tack in  confidence  that  resistance  would  be  con- 
fined to  manpower.  He  might  be  tempted  to 
attack  in  places  where  his  superiority  was  de- 

cisivo. 

The  way  to  deter  aggression  is  for  the  free  com- 
munity to  be  willing  and  able  to  respond  vigor- 
ously '  at  places  and  with  means  of  its  own 
choosing. 

So  long  as  our  basic  policy  concepts  were  un- 
clear, our  military  leaders  could  not  be  selective 
in  building  our  military  power.  If  an  enemy 
could  pick  his  time  and  place  and  method  of  war- 
fare— and  if  our  policy  was  to  remain  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  meeting  aggression  by  direct  and 
local  opposition— then  we  needed  to  be  ready  to 
fight  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  Tropics ;  in  Asia,  the 
Near  East,  and  in  Europe ;  by  sea,  by  land,  and 
by  air ;  with  old  weapons  and  with  new  weapons. 
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The  total  cost  of  our  security  efforts,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  over  $50  billion  per  annum,  and 
involved,  for  1953,  a  projected  budgetary  deficit 
of  $9  billion;  and  $11  billion  for  1954.  This  was 
on  top  of  taxes  comparable  to  wartime  taxes ;  and 
the  dollar  was  depreciating  in  effective  value. 
Our  allies  were  similarly  weighed  down.  This 
could  not  be  continued  for  long  without  grave 
budgetary,  economic,  and  social  consequences. 

But  before  military  planning  could  be  changed, 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  as  represented  by 
the  National  Security  Council,  had  to  take  some 
basic  policy  decisions.  This  has  been  done.  The 
basic  decision  was  to  depend  primarily  upon  a 
great  capacity  to  retaliate,  instantly,  by  means  and 
at  places  of  our  choosing.  Now  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can  shape 
our  military  establishment  to  fit  what  is  our 
policy,  instead  of  having  to  try  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  enemy's  many  choices.  That  permits  of 
a  selection  of  military  means  instead  of  a  multi- 
plication of  means.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  possible 
to  set,  and  share,  more  basic  security  at  less  cost. 

The  Far  East 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  concept  has  been  ap- 
plied to  foreign  policy,  taking  first  the  Far  East. 

In  Korea  this  administration  effected  a  major 
transformation.  The  fighting  has  been  stopped 
on  honorable  terms.  That  was  possible  because 
the  aggressor,  already  thrown  back  to  and  behind 
his  place  of  beginning,  was  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  fighting  might,  to  his  own  great 
peril,  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  and  methods 
which  he  had  selected. 

The  cruel  toll  of  American  youth  and  the  non- 
productive expenditure  of  many  billions  have  been 
stopped.  Also  our  armed  forces  are  no  longer 
largely  committed  to  the  Asian  mainland.  We 
can  begin  to  create  a  strategic  reserve  which 
greatly  improves  our  defensive  posture. 
=  This  change  gives  added  authority  to  the  warn- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  whicl 
fought  in  Korea  that,  if  the  Communists  renewec 
the  aggression,  the  United  Nations  response  woulc 
not  necessarily  be  confined  to  Korea. 

I  have  said  in  relation  to  Indochina  that,  if  then 
were  open  Red  Chinese  army  aggression  there 
that  would  have  "grave  consequences  which  mign 
not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

1  expressed  last  month  the  intention  of  tn< 
United  States  to  maintain  its  position  in  Okinawa. 
This  is  needed  to  insure  adequate  striking  powe: 
to  implement  the  collective  security  concept  whicl 

All  of  this  is  summed  up  in  President  Eisen 
hower's  important  statement  of  December  26. 
He  announced  the  progressive  reduction  of  th 
U.S.  ground  forces  in  Korea.    He  pointed  ou 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  17. 

3  IMd.,  p.  14. 
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hat  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  Far  East  will 
low  feature  "highly  mobile  naval,  air  and  am- 
phibious units" ;  and  he  said  in  this  way,  despite 
ome  withdrawal  of  land  forces,  the  United  States 
III  have  a  capacity  to  oppose  aggression  "with 
ven  greater  effect  than  heretofore." 
The  bringing  home  of  some  of  our  land  forces 
lso  provides  a  most  eloquent  rebuttal  to  the  Com- 
mnist  charge  of  "imperialism." 


ATO 

If  we  turn  to  Europe,  we  see  readjustments  in 
le  Nato  collective  security  effort.  Senator  Van- 
enberg  called  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  pledges 
lie  most  practical  deterrent  and  discouragement 
►  war  which  the  wit  of  man  has  yet  devised." 
ut  he  said  also  that  "if  the  concept  and  objective 
*e  to  build  sufficient  forces  in  being  to  hold  the 
ussian  line  ...  it  presents  ruinous  corollaries 
)th  at  home  and  abroad." 

In  the  first  years  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
rganization,  after  the  aggression  in  Korea,  its 
embers  made  an  emergency  buildup  of  military 
rength.  I  do  not  question  the  judgment  of  that 
me.  The  strength  thus  built  has  served  well 
ie  cause  of  peace.  But  the  pace  originally  set 
»uld  not  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council,  the 
nited  States  put  forward  a  new  concept,  now 
lown  as  that  of  the  "long  haul."  4  That  meant 
steady  development  of  defensive  strength  at  a 
te  which  will  preserve  and  not  exhaust  the  eco- 
>mic  strength  of  our  allies  and  ourselves.  This 
ould  be  reinforced  by  the  striking  power  of  a 
rategic  air  force  based  on  internationally  agreed 
>sitions. 

We  found,  at  the  Council  of  last  December,  that 
ere  was  general  acceptance  of  the  "long  haul" 
ncept  and  recognition  that  it  better  served  the 
•obable  needs  than  an  effort  to  create  full  de- 
nsive  land  strength  at  a  ruinous  price.5 


iropean  Defense  Community 

One  of  the  emergency  aspects  of  Nato  is  that 
was  begun  before  there  was  a  solid  foundation. 
For  example,  Western  Europe  cannot  be  suc- 
ssfully  defended  without  a  defense  of  West 
srmany.  West  Germany  cannot  be  defended 
thout  help  from  the  Germans.  German  par- 
:ipation  is  excluded  by  the  armistice  arrange- 
rs still  in  force. 

The  West  German  Republic  needs  to  be  freed 
om  the  armistice;  and  new  political  arrange- 

'For  a  report  on  the  April  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council, 
|  ibid.,  May  11,  1953,  p.  673. 

For  a  report  on  the  December  meeting  of  the  Nato 
uncil,  see  ibid,,  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  3. 
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ments  should  be  made  to  assure  that  rearmed  Ger- 
mans will  serve  the  common  cause  and  never  serve 
German  militarism. 

The  French  produced  a  plan  to  take  care  of 
this  matter.  It  was  to  create  a  European  De- 
fense Community,  composed  of  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and  West 
Germany.  They  would  have  a  European  army, 
including  Germans,  but  there  would  be  no  na- 
tional armies  in  West  Europe. 

A  treaty  to  create  this  defense  community  was 
signed  in  May  1952.  But  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  took  office  last  January,  no  gov- 
ernment had  sought  parliamentary  ratification, 
and  the  project  was  nigh  unto  death. 

President  Eisenhower  is  deeply  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  long-term  assurance  of  security 
and  vitality  for  Europe,  and  therefore  for  the 
Western  World  including  the  United  States,  un- 
less there  is  a  unity  which  will  include  France 
and  Germany  and  end  the  disunity  which  has  led 
to  recurrent  wars,  and  in  our  generation  to  two 
world  wars.  As  Nato's  Chief  Commander,  and 
now  as  President,  he  continues  to  make  clear  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to 
the  consummation  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity and,  we  would  hope  thereafter,  a  political 
community. 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato,  and 
indeed  future  peace,  are  in  jeopardy.  Distrust 
between  France  and  Germany  is  inflammable,  and 
already  Communist  agents  are  looking  to  it  as  a 
means  for  international  arson. 

There  are  of  course  immense  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  final  consummation  of  Franco-German 
unity.  But  we  have  confidence  that  peace  will 
soon  have  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
the    Edc. 

New  collective  security  concepts  reduce  non- 
productive military  expenses  of  our  allies  to  a 
point  where  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  also  to 
reduce  economic  aid.  There  was  need  of  a  more 
self-respecting  relationship,  and  that,  indeed,  is 
what  our  allies  wanted.  Trade,  broader  markets, 
and  a  flow  of  investments  are  far  more  healthy 
than  intergovernmental  grants-in-aid. 

There  are  still  some  strategic  spots  where  the 
local  governments  cannot  maintain  adequate 
armed  forces  without  some  financial  support  from 
us.  In  these  cases,  we  take  the  judgment  of  our 
military  advisers  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  For  example,  we  have  contributed 
largely,  ungrudgingly,  and  I  hope  constructively, 
to  end  aggression  and  advance  freedom  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is  being  con- 
tinued, and  we  stand  ready  to  meet  nonrecuriont 
needs  due  to  crop  failures  or  like  disasters. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  foreign  budgetary  aid  is 
being  limited  to  situations  where  it  clearly  con- 
tributes to  military  strength. 
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The  Hope 

In  the  ways  I  outlined  we  gather  strength  for 
the  long-term  defense  of  freedom. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  claim  to  have  found  some 
magic  formula  that  insures  against  all  forms  of 
Communist  successes.  It  is  normal  that  at  some 
times  and  at  some  places  there  may  be  setbacks  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  What  we  do  expect  to  in- 
sure is  that  any  setbacks  will  have  only  temporary 
and  local  significance,  because  they  will  leave  un- 
impaired those  free  world  assets  which  in  the  long 
run  will  prevail. 

If  we  can  deter  such  aggression  as  would  mean 
general  war,  and  that  is  our  confident  resolve,  then 
we  can  let  time  and  fundamentals  work  for  us. 
We  do  not  need  self-imposed  policies  which  sap 
our  strength. 

The  fundamental,  on  our  side,  is  the  richness- 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  material— that  freedom 
can  produce  and  the  irresistible  attraction  it  then 
sets  up.  That  is  why  we  do  not  plan  ourselves 
to  shackle  freedom  to  preserve  freedom.  We  in- 
tend that  our  conduct  and  example  shall  continue, 
as  in  the  past,  to  show  all  men  how  good  can  be 
the  fruits  of  freedom. 

If  we  rely  on  freedom,  then  it  follows  that  we 
must  abstain  from  diplomatic  moves  which  would 
seem  to  endorse  captivity.  That  would,  in  effect, 
be  a  conspiracy  against  freedom.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  shall  never  seek  illusory  security  for 
ourselves  by  such  a  "deal." 

We  do  negotiate  about  specific  matters  but  only 
to  advance  the  cause  of  human  welfare. 

President  Eisenhower  electrified  the  world  with 
his  proposal  to  lift  a  great  weight  of  fear  by  turn- 
ing atomic  energy  from  a  means  of  death  into  a 
source  of  life.6  Yesterday,  I  started  procedural 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  that  topic. 
We  have  persisted,  with  our  allies,  in  seeking 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  liberation  of 
Austria.  Now  the  Soviet  rulers  have  agreed  to 
discuss  these  questions.  We  expect  to  meet  them 
soon  in  Berlin.  I  hope  they  will  come  with  a  sin- 
cerity which  will  equal  our  own. 

We  have  sought  a  conference  to  unify  Korea 
and  relieve  it  of  foreign  troops.  So  far,  our  per- 
sistence is  unrewarded ;  but  we  have  not  given  up. 
These  efforts  at  negotiation  are  normal  initia- 
tives that  breathe  the  spirit  of  freedom.  They 
involve  no  plan  for  a  partnership  division  of 
world  power  with  those  who  suppress  freedom. 

If  we  persist  in  the  courses  I  outline  we  shall 
confront  dictatorship  with  a  task  that  is,  in  the 
long  run,  beyond  its  strength.  For  unless  it 
changes,  it  must  suppress  the  human  desires  that 
freed'  in  satisfies— as  we  shall  be  demonstrating. 
If  the  dictators  persist  in  their  present  course, 
then  it  is  they  who  will  be  limited  to  superficial 
successes,  while  their  foundation  crumbles  under 
the  tread  of  their  iron  boots. 


•  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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Human  beings,  for  the  most  part,  want  simph 
things. 

They  want  to  worship  God  in  accordance  witl 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  But  that  is  no 
easily  granted  by  those  who  promote  an  atheisti* 
creed. 

They  want  to  think  in  accordance  with  the  die 
tates  of  their  reason.  But  that  is  not  easib 
granted  by  those  who  represent  an  authoritariai 
system. 

They  want  to  exchange  views  with  others  an< 
to  persuade  and  to  be  persuaded  by  what  appeal 
to  their  reason  and  their  conscience.     But  tha 
is  not  easily  granted  by  those  who  believe  in 
society  of  conformity. 

They  want  to  live  in  their  homes  without  feai 
But  that  is  not  easily  granted  by  those  who  believ 
in  a  police  state  system. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  work  productively  an 
creatively  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  laboi 
But  that  is  not  easily  granted  by  those  who  loo; 
upon  human  beings  as  a  means  to  create  a  power 
house  to  dominate  the  world. 

We  can  be  sure  that  there  is  going  on,  eve 
within  Kussia,  a  silent  test  of  strength  betwee 
the  powerful  rulers  and  the  multitudes  of  huma 
beings.  Each  individual  no  doubt  seems  by  hin 
self  to  be  helpless  in  this  struggle.  But  the; 
aspirations  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  might 
force. 

There  are  signs  that  the  rulers  are  bending  t 
some  of  the  human  desires  of  their  people.  Thei 
are  promises  of  more  food,  more  household  good 
more  economic  freedom. 

That  does  not  prove  that  the  Soviet  rulers  hai 
themselves  been  converted.  It  is  rather  that  the 
may  be  dimly  perceiving  a  basic  fact,  that  is  thi 
there  are  limits  to  the  power  of  any  rulers  indef 
nitely  to  suppress  the  human  spirit. 

In  that  God-given  fact  lies  our  greatest  hop 
It  is  a  hope  that  can  sustain  us.     For  even 
the  path  ahead  be  long  and  hard,  it  need  not  1 
a  warlike  path ;  and  we  can  know  that  at  the  en 
may  be  found  the  blessedness  of  peace. 


Meeting  Place  Agreed  on 
for  Berlin  Conference 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issut 
at  Berlin  on  January  17  by  the  Office  of  the  U.i 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  Identic, 
statements  were  released  by  representatives  < 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.< 

At  their  fifth  meeting  held  at  the  British  heai 
quarters  at  Berlin  on  January  16,  the  represent 
tives  of  the  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  < 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  i 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  B 
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publics  further  considered  the  question  of  select- 
ing a  meeting  place  for  the  conference  of  their 
four  foreign  ministers  which  is  to  begin  in  Berlin 
on  January  25,  and  other  technical  matters  con- 
cerning the  conference. 

The  representatives  agreed  that  two  buildings 
should  be  used  for  the  conference  and  selected  the 
Duildmg  at  32  Elsholz  Strasse  which  was  formerly 
ised  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Control 
council  and  the  building  at  63-65  Unter  den 
Linden,  the  residence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  High  Com- 
nissioner  in  Germany. 

(  The  representatives  further  agreed  that  for  the 
irst  week  of  the  conference  the  meetings  will  be 
leld  in  the  building  formerly  used  by  the  Allied 
control  Council,  that  during  the  second  week  the 
aeetmgs  will  be  held  in  the  residence  of  the  U.S. 
5.R.  High  Commissioner  in  Germany,  that  during 
he  third  week  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
•uilding  formerly  used  by  the  Allied  Control 
,ouncil  and  that  thereafter  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ngs  will  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  conference. 

Experts  were  nominated  for  the  preparation 
f  a  number  of  technical  arrangements. 


Austria  Urges  Treaty  Action 

ress  release  12  dated  January  12 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  note  dated  Jan- 
ary  5  from  the  Austrian  Government  and  the 
wply  of  the  U.S.  Government  dated  January  12 
zgarding  the  mutual  desire  of  the  two  Govern- 
lents  for  the  early  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  state 
"eaty  : 

ustrian  Note  of  January  5 

The  Federal  Government  has  learned  with  great 
itisfaction  from  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
le  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
ie  Republic  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
ie  U.S.S.R.  that  the  conference  of  the  four  For- 
gn  Ministers  of  the  above-mentioned  states  will 
art  in  Berlin  on  January  25,  1954. 
Within  the  spirit  of  its  own  repeatedly  issued 
atements  as  well  as  of  the  unanimous  resolu- 
ons  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  the  Austrian 
ederal  Government  again  addresses  the  urgent 
jpeal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
:  America  on  this  occasion  to  concede  to  the  treat- 
ent  of  the  Austrian  question  such  a  place  within 
ie  framework  of  the  forthcoming  conference  as 
ould  facilitate  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement 
id  the  earliest  possible  determination  of  the  state 
:  affairs  which  has  burdened  and  oppressed  this 
|gitry  for  so  many  years. 

The  Federal  Government  expresses  the  firm  ex- 
station  that  the  hopes  of  the  Austrian  nation 
'II  not  be  frustrated  again. 
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U.S.  Note  of  January  12 

With  reference  to  the  Austrian  Government's 
note  of  January  5,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  shared  for  many  years  the  deep  desire 
of  the  Austrian  nation  for  an  early  conclusion  of  a 
State  Treaty.  To  this  end  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  July  15,  1953,  in  proposing  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  declared  that  an  Austrian  Treaty  clearly 
constitutes  an  essential  element  of  European  settle- 
ment which  the  United  States  Government  regards 
as  a  major  contribution  to  peace,  and  that  agree- 
ment on  such  a  treaty  should  be  reached  finally 
whenever  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  might  meet.1 
Again  in  its  notes  to  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  September  2,  October  18,  November 
16,  November  25,  and  December  8,2  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expressed  the  earnest 
belief  that  an  Austrian  Treaty  should  be  concluded 
at  the  earliest  meeting  of  the'Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Government  of  Austria  may  be  assured  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  'intention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  seek  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  restoring  to  Austria  its  well 
deserved  political  and  economic  independence  by 
agreement  among  the  occupying  powers  on  the 
terms  of  an  Austrian  Treaty.  The  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  will  be  such  an  oppor- 
tunity and  the  Government  of  Austria  may  be  con- 
fident that  its  aspirations  will  there  be  given  every 
support  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Export  Policy 
Toward  Soviet  Bloc 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  reported 
on  January  13  that  U.S.  export  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  bloc  continues  unchanged.  Under  this 
policy,  the  U.S.  Government  is  approving  the  ex- 
port of  nonstrategic  goods  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
European  satellites,  except  for  transactions  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  security  interests  of 
the  free  world.  But  U.S.  exports  to  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea  continue  under  a  complete 
embargo. 

This  statement  on  export  control  policy  is  con- 
tained in  the  Commerce  Secretary's  25th  Quarterly 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  oper- 
ations under  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Secretary  Weeks  said : 

From  the  outset,  our  security  export  controls  have  been 
selective— being  concentrated  on  those  goods  specially 
identified  as  of  strategic  value  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Despite 
the  absence  of  substantive  export  restrictions  on  goods 
of  little  or  no  strategic  value,  however,  our  exports  of 

1  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1953,  p.  107. 

2  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  351;  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  547;  Nov. 
30,  1953,  p.  745 ;  Dec.  7,  1953,  p.  785 ;  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  852. 
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•  to  the  Soviet  bloc  have  fallen  to  extremely  low 

er  the  past  several  years.    To  a  considerable 

this  has  reflected  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 

Je  Soviet  bloc  in  obtaining  non-strategic  and  con- 

^mer-type  goods. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  U.S.  policy  generally  to  ap- 
prove the  export  of  non-strategic  goods  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  European  satellites,  except  where  a  particular 
transaction  is  viewed  as  having  adverse  net  impact  upon 
the  security  interests  of  the  free  world. 

Secretary  Weeks  explained  that  $1,732,590 
worth  of  nonstrategic  goods  were  licensed  to 
European  Soviet  bloc  destinations  during  the  12- 
month  period  from  October  1, 1952,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1953.  This  represented  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  value  of  export  license 
applications  filed  for  these  destinations. 

However,  U.S.  exports  to  these  countries 
dropped  to  a  new  low  of  $220,000  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1953,  compared  with  quarterly  aver- 
age exports  in  1952  of  $279,000,  and  representing 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  1947  quarterly 
rate  of  $85,000,000. 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes  comprised  73  percent  ot 
these  second  quarter  1953  exports.  The  balance 
was  made  up  largely  of  secondhand  clothing  and 
other  nonstrategic  commodities. 

Secretary  Weeks  further  reported  that  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1953  a  general  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  strategic  export  com- 
modity coverage  was  initiated.  "This  effort,"  he 
said,  "is  aimed  at  (1)  restricting  the  commodity 
coverage  to  those  specific  grades  and  types  which 
can  be  identified  as  of  strategic  significance  to  the 
bloc  and  which  can  be  effectively  controlled;  (2) 
assuring  that  the  coverage  of  strategic  com- 
modities is  adequate  to  meet  the  security  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  countries, 
through  extensive  consultations  with  industry, 
United  States  government  technicians,  and  offi- 
cials of  other  cooperating  governments;  and  (3) 
administering  the  security  export  control  program 
in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
cooperation  of  friendly  nations  and  the  export 
community." 

Secretary  Weeks  pointed  out  that  the  Commerce 
Department  maintains  an  embargo  on  all  exports 
to  the  China  mainland  and  North  Korea,  as  well 
as  a  transportation  order  which  bars  U.S.  ships 
and  planes  from  calling  at  or  carrying  goods  in- 
tended for  Communist  China. 

Owing  to  more  effective  controls  exercised  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Government  over  the  flow  of 
strategic  commodities  to  Communist  China,  U.S. 
export  policy  to  Hong  Kong  has  been  liberalized. 
Eelaxation  of  consumer  goods  exports  to  Hong 
Kong,  begun  in  mid- 1953,  was  further  developed 
in  the  third  quarter  by  establishing  the  new  "Gen- 
eral License  Hong  Kong"  (not  requiring  prior 
application)  for  such  nonstrategic  consumer  com- 
modities as  dairy  products,  grains,  cotton  and 
wool  manufactures,  paper  and  soap  and  toilet 
preparations. 
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In  addition,  the  report  explained  the  progress 
of  the  Commerce  Department  in  decontrolling 
short-supply  export  controls  on  a  wide  range  of 
commodities,  and  the  institution  of  procedures 
designed  to  simplify  the  administration  of  export 
controls.  These  have  resulted  in  economies  for 
the  Government  and  business. 

The  Secretary's  report  on  third-quarter  1953 
operations  is  published  under  the  title,  "Export 
Control,  Twenty-fifth  Quarterly  Report."  The 
65-page  publication  may  be  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  or  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Field  Office. 


Claims  Against  Former  Ruling 
Dynasty  of  Egypt 

Press  release  14  dated  January  14 

A  recent  change  in  the  Egyptian  law  relating 
to  the  property  of  the  former  royal  family  will 
be  of  interest  to  American  persons  or  firms  having 
claims  against  members  of  the  former  ruling 
dynasty  of  Egypt.  i 

Law  no.  598  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  legal 
committee  empowered  to  handle  all  claims  against 
any  member  of  the  Mohammed  Ali  Dynasty. 
Claims  against  any  member  of  the  dynasty  must 
be  submitted,  without  court  fees,  to  the  "Chair- 
man, Legal  Committee,  Mohammed  Ah  Dynasty, 
Ministry  of  Justice,  Cairo,  Egypt,"  by  Febru- 
ary 7,  1954.  The  claim  must  be  submitted  m  an 
original  and  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  claimants  involved,  and 
must  give  details  with  supporting  documents. 

It  has  been  confirmed  that  persons  who  previ- 
ously submitted  claims  to  the  Confiscated  Property 
Liquidation  Committee,  which  has  now  been  abol- 
ished, should  submit  new  claims  to  the  newlj 
formed  Legal  Committee. 


Haile  Selassie  to  Visit  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  12 

His  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Etki 
opia,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Presiden 
of  the  United  States  to  visit  Washington  as  hi 
cmest.  His  Imperial  Majesty  will  arrive  in  YV  ash 
fngton  during  the  month  of  May  for  a  visit  o: 
several  days,  to  be  followed  by  a  tour  of  the  Unite 
States. 

The  visit  will  mark  the  first  time  that  a  soy 
ereign  of  Ethiopia  has  come  to  the  United  State 
although  His  Majesty  The  Emperor  had  travele< 
extensively  in  Europe  before  the  war. 
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U.N.  To  Release  War  Prisoners  to  Civilian  Status 


Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  letter  dated 
January  14  from  Lt.  Gen.  K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chair- 
man of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 
mission, to  Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  United  Nations 
Commander;  (2)  statements  of  January  14  by 
the  Stoiss  and  Swedish  members  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  regarding  Gen- 
eral Thimayyd's  letter;  and  (3)  a  letter  dated 
January  16  from  General  Hull  in  reply  to  General 
Thimayyd's  letter. 


GENERAL  THIMAYYA'S  LETTER  OF 
IANUARY  14 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  commission's 
letter  Nr  Nnrc/Rep/1  dated  2nd  January  1954 x 
and  your  reply  dated  6th  January  1954.1 

1.  As  mentioned  in  the  commission's  letter 
iated  2nd  January  1954,  the  Nnrc  has  been  able, 
tutherto,  to  implement,  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  procedures  set  out  in  the  terms  of  reference. 

2.  The  unrepatriated  prisoners  in  the  custody 
)f  the  commission  include  a  number  of  POWs 
svho  have  declined  to  exercise  their  right  of  re- 
patriation. There  are  also  a  much  larger  number 
ivho  have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  the  terms  of  reference 
md  the  rules  made  thereunder  in  regard  to  the 
jxercise,  by  the  POWs,  of  their  right  of  repatria- 
tion. 

3.  The  question  of  the  disposition  of  POWs  who 
lave  not  exercised  their  right  to  repatriation  has 
■o  be  referred  by  the  Nnrc  to  the  political  con- 
erence.  Although  such  reference  is  mandatory, 
t  has  not  eventuated  as  the  said  political  con- 
erence  has  not  materialized.  Further,  the  ex- 
)lanation  procedures  to  which  all  prisoners  are 
ntitled  under  the  terms  of  reference  and  which 
ire  enjoined  on  the  commission  have  been  carried 
»ut  only  in  respect  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
otal  of  the  POWs  in  custody. 

4.  These  and  other  failures  in  respect  of  the 
mplementation  of  the  terms  of  reference  are  due 
o  causes  and  factors  which  have  not  originated 
nth  the  Nnrc  and  the  custodial  force  of  India 
nd  for  which  they  bear  no  responsibility. 

5.  Further  or  fuller  implementation  by  the  com- 

1  Not  printed. 
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mission  of  the  procedures  and  of  the  purposes  of 
the  terms  of  reference  as  from  the  date  of  the  24th 
December  1953  was  possible  only  by  agreement 
between  or  with  the  two  commands  in  respect  of 
extension  of  the  periods  of  explanation  and 
custody  and  with  regard  to  such  alternate  or  ex- 
tended procedures  as  may  have  become  necessary 
by  the  failure  of  the  political  conference  to 
materialize. 

6.  The  Nnrc  has  repeatedly  made  suggestions 
and  requests  to  the  two  commands  in  respect  of 
these  matters.  The  facts  of  the  situation  confront- 
ing the  Nnrc  were,  finally,  set  out  at  length  in  its 
letter  and  annexed  memorandum  of  2  January. 

7.  In  particular,  the  commission  posed  four 
questions  on  matters  which  are  basic  to  any  fuller 
implementation  of  the  repatriation  agreement  by 
the  Nnrc  and  requested  your  answers  in  respect 
of  them. 

8.  The  Nnrc  has  been  favored  with  your  re- 
plies to  each  of  these  questions.  Your  answers 
seek  "to  remove  any  possibility  of  doubt  or  mis- 
understanding of  Unc  views"  and  have  reiterated 
"the  firm  position"  of  the  Unc. 

9.  The  Nnrc  notes  that  the  firm  position  of  the 
Unc  in  respect  of  each  of  the  four  matters  is: 

(a)  That  continuance  of  explanations  is  not 
possible ; 

(b)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Unc  it  is  "ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a  political  conference  will 
be  in  session  prior  to  22nd  January"; 

(c)  That  the  Unc  sees  no  justification  for  en- 
tering into  any  discussion  to  consider  the  dispo- 
sition of  unrepatriate  POWs;  and 

(d)  That  the  competence  of  the  CFI  [Custodian 
Force,  India]  for  holding  POWs  in  custody  ceases 
on  the  23rd  January  1954  at  0001  hours. 

10.  The  above  answer  setting  out  the  firm  po- 
sition of  the  Unc  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Unc  is  unable  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
conditions  or  procedures  which  are  basic  to  and 
without  which  the  Nnrc  cannot  seek  to  implement 
further  procedures  and  purposes  of  the  terms  of 
reference. 

11.  The  Nnrc  has,  therefore,  to  make  its  de- 
cision in  the  light  of  the  existing  situation  and  its 
own  appreciation  of  the  terms  and  purposes  of 
the  terms  of  reference  and  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  arising  therefrom. 
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12.  It  is  also  noted  that  in  your  reply  of  the 
6th  January  1954  you  have  further  set  out  the 
views  of  the  Unc 

(a)  That  the  political  conference  has  "no  de- 
termining relationship  to  the  questions  of  POWs 
in  Nnrc  custody"; 

(&)  That  paragraph  11  of  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence 2  preclude  your  entering  into  any  discussion 
to  consider  further  the  disposition  of  the  POWs ; 

(<?)  That  the  position  as  set  out  in  (&)  above 
"was  clearly  indicated  in  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  terms  of  reference  for 
the  Nnrc"  ;  and 

(d)  That  it  is  "the  express  responsibility  of  the 
commission  to  release  prisoners  to  civilian  status" 
on  the  23rd  January  1954  at  0001  hours. 

13.  The  Nnrc  has  received  from  the  Kpa 
[Korean  People's  Army]  and  Cpv  [Chinese 
People's  Volunteers]  command  their  answer. 
They  insist : 

(a)  That  the  explanation  period  should  be  ex- 
tended and  explanations  resumed; 

(b)  That  the  problem  of  the  unrepatriated 
prisoners  should  be  referred  to  the  political  con- 
ference; and 

(c)  That  the  Nnrc  and  Cn  should  continue 
to  exercise  "their  legitimate  functions". 

14.  The  Nnrc  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
its  own  position,  based  on  the  terms  of  reference 
and  its  purposes,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  same 
in  regard  to  aforesaid  affirmations  set  out  in  para- 
graph 12  herein : 

(1)  The  Nnrc  is  unable  to  agree  that  the  polit- 
ical conference  has  no  determining  relationship  to 
the  question  of  the  POWs  as  stated  in  your  reply. 
The  view  of  the  commission  is  that  the  political 
conference  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern  and 
procedures  laid  down  in  paragraph  11.  The  elim- 
ination or  the  non-emergence  of  an  integral  part 
of  the  pattern  cannot  be  regarded  as  inconsequen- 
tial or  having  little  or  no  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
procedures  or  on  the  decisions  in  regard  to  the 
status  and  disposition  of  the  POWs  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Nnrc  to  make. 

(2)  The  Nnrc  is  unable  to  agree  that  the  terms 
of  paragraph  11  preclude  further  discussion  on 
matters  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  commands.  The  Nnrc  has  on 
various  occasions  sought  agreements  with  either 
or  both  commands  and  has  not  regarded  such  dis- 
cussion with  or  between  the  commands  for  the 
implementation  of  the  terms  of  reference  and  its 
purposes  as  being  precluded.  It  will  also  be  re- 
called that  the  temporary  agreement  Annexure  2 
of  the  armistice  agreement  is  dated  the  27th  of 
July  1953  after  the  signature  of  the  terms  of 
reference  Annexure  1  on  the  8th  day  of  June  1953. 

(3)  The  Nnrc  was  not  party  to  the  armistice 
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negotiations  and  has  no  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
cations made  by  the  parties  to  each  other  during 
the  negotiations  to  which  you  refer  in  your  reply. 
(4)  The  Nnrc  is  unable  to  agree  that  it  has  the 
express  responsibility  to  release  prisoners  to  civil- 
ian status.  The  terms  of  reference  do  not  provide 
for  such  release.  It  is,  however,  provided  that 
the  commission  shall  "declare  relief  from  the  POW 
status  to  civilian  status"  subsequent  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  procedures  prescribed  in  the 
terms  of  reference.  These  procedures  however 
have  not  been  implemented,  and  in  consequence, 
the  Nnrc  is  rendered  lacking  in  capacity  even  to 
"declare"  such  "relief". 

15.  The  Nnrc  has  given  deep  and  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  the  status  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  POWs  in  its  custody  in  the  situation 
confronting  it  and  come  to  the  following  decisions : 

(1)  The  Nnrc  has  no  competence  to  release 
POWs ;  such  an  eventuality  is  not  provided  for,  or 
contemplated  by  the  terms  of  reference ; 

(2)  The  final  disposition  of  POWs  which  alone 
would  include  release  is  not  assigned  to  the  Nnrc 
by  the  terms  of  reference ; 

(3)  The  Nnrc  has  no  competence  at  present  to 
"declare"  "relief"  from  POW  status  to  civilian 
status  of  the  prisoners  in  its  custody  as  the  proce- 
dures prescribed,  preceding  such  declaration,  have 
not  been  implemented. 

(4)  The  Nnrc  has  not  been  enabled  to  continue 
custody  beyond  the  23rd  of  January  1954  or  to 
perform  any  functions  to  further  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  terms  of  reference  owing  to  lack  of 
agreement  between  the  commands  concerned. 

16.  In  the  light  of  the  above  decisions,  I,  as 
Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  of  the  commission 
and  having  the  custody  of  the  POWs  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  correct  and  lawful  and 
peaceful  course  open  is  to  restore  the  prisoners  to 
the  custody  of  the  former  and  respective  detaining 
sides  immediately  prior  to  the  23rd  of  January 
1954. 

17.  I  therefore  propose  to  request  you  to  accept 
the  restoration  of  custody  as  on  20th  of  January 
1954  at  0900  hours  and  hope  that  this  will  be  com- 
pleted as  speedily  as  possible. 

18.  Restoration  of  custody  will  take  place  on  the 
border  of  the  southern  sector  of  the  DZ  and  the 
CFI  perimeter  and  the  POWs  be  accepted  on  your 
side  of  the  border  according  to  established  proce- 
dures in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  POWs. 

19.  I  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  of  the 
commission  desire  to  state  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  in  restoring  the  POWs  to  the  custody  of 
former  detaining  sides,  I  am  doing  so  because  I 
can  neither  retain  custody  of  POWs  nor  further 
implement  the  terms  of  reference  nor  release  them. 
I  am  not  doing  so  to  establish  any  alteration  in 
their  status  or  to  effect  the  final  disposition  of 
POWs. 
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20.  Further,  the  commission  in  pursuance  of  its 
function  and  authority  to  interpret  the  terms  of 
reference,  is  of  the  view  that  the  alteration  of  the 
status  of  POWs  either  by  declaration  of  civilian 
status  or  disposition  in  any  other  manner  requires 
;he  implementation  of  the  procedures  of  explana- 
;ion  and  political  conference  to  precede  it;  such 
jrocedures  being  pursued  to  their  legitimate  termi- 
lation  as  prescribed  in  the  aforesaid  terms,  unless 
;he  two  commands  agree  on  alternative  procedures 
>r  courses  of  action  in  regard  to  status  and  dis- 
)osition  of  POWs.  Any  unilateral  action  by  any 
pity  concerned  will  not  be  in  conformity  with  the 
aid  terms  of  reference. 

21.  In  adopting  this  course  the  commission  is 
>ersuaded  by  its  earnest  desire  to  further  the  pur- 
)oses  of  the  armistice  agreement,  to  conform  to 
awful  and  impartial  procedures  within  the  con- 
ext  of  the  existing  situation,  to  avoid  possible 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  to  act  in  conformity 
nth  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
tention relating  to  the  treatment  of  POWs. 

22.  I  venture  to  express  the  confident  hope  that 
he  respective  commands  will  be  persuaded  by  the 
ame  desires  in  the  further  steps  each  of  them  will 
ike  in  relation  to  the  status  and  disposition  of 
lie  POWs  who  will  soon  be  restored  to  their 
ustody. 

23.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Unc  for  the  renewal  of 
I  assurance  that  it  is  prepared  to  assist  the  com- 
ussion  until  the  time  of  its  dissolution  and  desire 
)  assure  them  that  it  has  endeavored  to  discharge 
1  obligations  with  objectivity  and  to  the  best  of 
I  abilities.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  replv  to 
ns  by  the  16th  of  January  1954. 

K.  S.  Thimatya 
Lieutenant  General 
Chairman  Nnrc 


MSS  MEMBER'S  STATEMENT 

At  today's  meeting  of  the  Nnrc,  the  chairman, 
eneral  Thimayya,  has  informed  the  Commission 
t  two  letters  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  two  com- 
ands,  proposing  the  restitution  of  the  POWs  to 
L6  former  detaining  sides  prior  to  23  January. 
After  the  rejection  of  the  Swedish  proposal  of 
I  January,3  which  was  supported  by  the  Swiss 
ember  of  the  Commission,  regarding  the  declara- 
mi  of  transfer  of  the  POWs  to  civilian  status, 
e  Swiss  delegation,  notwithstanding  certain  le- 
il  objections,  is,  on  principle,  prepared  to  agree 
ith  restitution  of  the  POWs  to  both  commands 
r  humanitarian  reasons.  However,  in  the  view 
the  Swiss  delegation,  the  Nnrc  has,  contrary 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  above-mentioned 
tiers,  no  right  to  declare  the  restitution  of  the 

1  Not  printed. 
nuary  25,   1954 


POWs  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  no  al- 
teration in  their  status  be  made  or  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  POWs  shall  have  no  effect  on  their  final 
disposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission 
has  never  taken  such  a  decision. 

The  Swiss  delegation  disagrees  with  these  two 
letters.  The  chairman  has  decided  to  send  them 
in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  responsibility. 


SWEDISH   MEMBER'S  STATEMENT 

The  chairman  of  the  Nnrc  has  today,  in  his  own 
name  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  written  to 
the  Commands  of  both  sides  proposing  the  res- 
toration of  the  POWs  remaining  under  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Nnrc  to  the  respective  commands  from 
which  they  were  received. 

As  the  Swedish  proposal  regarding  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  the  Nnrc  to  declare  the  relief  from 
the  POW  status  to  civilian  status  of  such  remain- 
ing prisoners  on  January  22  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  Nnrc,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
possibility  of  reaching  agreement  within  the  Nnrc 
on  the  final  disposition  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 
the  Swedish  member  thought  it  reasonable  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  restored  to  the  former  de- 
taining sides. 

The  Swedish  member  objected,  however,  to  the 
motivations  contained  in  the  said  letters  on  the 
grounds  that  they  gave  the  impression  of  being 
the  unanimous  view  of  Nnrc,  whereas  in  almost 
all  cases  they  represented,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  only,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, composed  one  way  or  another. 


GENERAL  HULL'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  16 

I  have  read  your  letter  of  14  January  in  which 
you  propose  to  request  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  accept  the  restoration  of  custody,  be- 
ginning at  0900  hours,  20  January,  of  those 
prisoners  of  war  given  over  to  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Repatriation  Commission  by  this  command. 

In  my  communication  to  you  of  6  January,  the 
position  of  the  United  Nations  Command  was 
stated  clearly.  That  position  has  not  and  will 
not  be  changed,  since  it  is  founded  on  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  terms  of  reference 
which  embody  the  factors  of  humanity  and  justice 
for  the  prisoners  themselves  and  the  recognition 
of  their  inalienable  right  of  freedom  of  choice. 

It  is  recognized  that  Communist  intransigence 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Repa- 
triation Commission  fully  to  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion under  its  agreed  terms  of  reference.  The 
United  Nations  Command  in  good  faith  turned 
over  the  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  to  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  with 
confidence  that  each  prisoner  would  be  given  full 
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opportunity  to  hear  explanations  and  to  make 
freely  and  without  coercion  his  own  choice  as  to 
his  future.  The  United  Nations  Command  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  explain  their  rights  to  repa- 
triation to  the  prisoners  it  turned  over  to  custody 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission. 
The  United  Nations  Command  also  sought  to  assist 
the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  in 
conducting  explanations  to  prisoners  of  war  for- 
merly detained  by  the  United  Nations  Command. 
Failure  to  complete  explanations  to  more  than  a 
minority  of  prisoners  of  war  formerly  detained 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  to 
continue  explanations  except  under  conditions  of 
their  own  choosing,  which  conditions  required  the 
use  of  physical  force  against  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Such  use  of  force  is  contrary  to  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence, the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  universally 
accepted  concepts  of  human  decency  and  rights. 
The  United  Nations  Command  supports  and  com- 
mends the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commis- 
sion and  the  Custodian  Force,  Indian,  in  their 
refusal  to  use  force  illegally  against  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  United  Nations  side  has  made  every  effort 
to  convene  the  political  conference  recommended 
in  Paragraph  60,  Armistice  Agreement,  and  ref- 
erenced in  Paragraph  11,  Terms  of  Reference, 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  which 
was  to  consider  within  the  specified  period  of 
thirty  days  the  disposition  of  prisoners  of  war. 
These  efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  the  other 
side.  However,  as  I  made  clear  in  my  letter  of 
6  January,  the  plain  intent  of  Paragraph  11  of 
the  Terms  of  Reference  is  to  prevent  either  party 
to  the  agreement  from  frustrating  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  indefinite  captivity  for  the 
prisoners. 

For  the  United  Nations  Command  now  to  agree 
to  further  and  indefinitely  prolonged  captivity 
of  these  prisoners  of  war  would  negate  the  very 
principle  of  human  rights  for  which  so  many  men 
of  this  command  have  fought  and  died.  Such 
unjust  and  unworthy  action  is  intolerable  to  any 
free  people,  and  is  obviously  unthinkable.  The 
United  Nations  Command  agreed  to  the  Terms 
of  Reference  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  only  because  they  included  a  prohi- 


bition against  enforced  repatriation,  and  made 
clear  provisions  for  the  final  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  to  civilian  status  120  days  after  being 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission. 

I  reiterate  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  that  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Repatriation  Commission  has  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  and  release  to 
civilian  status  at  23  January  all  prisoners  of  war 
who  have  refused  repatriation.  Failure  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  to  ful- 
fill this  obligation  would  be  a  deliberate  avoidance 
of  an  important  element  of  the  Terms  of  Reference 
and  the  United  Nations  Command  could  not  con- 
cur in  an  action  constituting  default  by  the  Neu- 
tral Nations  Repatriation  Commission. 

The  United  Nations  Command  cannot  accept 
custody  of  these  prisoners  of  war  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  your  proposal.    However,  in 
view  of  your  stated  intention  to  release  unilat- 
erally the  prisoners  of  war  starting  20  January, 
the  United  Nations  Command  must  necessarily  be 
prepared  to  arrange  for  their  accommodation  and 
disposition.     In  processing  these  personnel,  after 
they  leave  the  demilitarized  zone,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  do  so  out  of  regard  for  hu- 
manitarian consideration  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  prisoners  the  fullest  possible  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  the  agreement  was  designed 
to  assure  to  them.    The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, in  accordance  with  the  agreement  on  pris- 
oners of  war,  will  honor  its  obligation  to  treat 
them  as  fully  entitled  to  their  freedom  as  civilians 
on  23  January.     You  are  already  aware  of  the 
detailed  plans  for  processing  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  Nations  Command.    The  re- 
turn to  the  United  Nations  Command  of  personnel 
prior  to  230001  January  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  failure  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  fully  to  discharge  its  duties,  but  this 
failure  will  in  no  way,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
affect  the  right  of  prisoners  of  war  to  become 
civilians  at  that  time  regardless  of  their  physical 
location. 

Accordingly,  I  have  instructed  the  Command- 
ing General,  Eighth  United  States  Army,  to  ad- 
just his  present  plans  to  permit  handling  and 
processing  of  personnel  beginning  20  January. 
He  will,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  you. 
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The  Growing  Structure  of  International  Motor  Traffic  Agreements 


by  H.  H.  Kelly  and  W.  G.  Eliot,  3d 


In  the  expanding  field  of  international  travel, 
there  is  rising  a  structure  of  formal  agreements 
among  nations  which  is  rapidly  making  it  easier 
for  motorists  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  And 
motoring,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
;ravel. 

_  These  agreements  are  designed  to  open  wide  the 
lighways  of  the  free  world  to  bona  fide  tourists 
n  automobiles,  by  such  essential  means  as  recipro- 
cal recognition  of  drivers'  licenses  and  registration 
ilates,  standard  rules  for  safe  driving,  minimum 
squipment  requirements,  uniform  road  signs,  and 
'acilitation  of  passage  through  customs.  Eventu- 
illy  they  should  make  it  almost  as  easy  for  a  U.  S. 
notorist  to  drive  a  car  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of 
he  world  as  to  take  a  long  trip  in  his  own  country. 

At  the  base  of  the  structure  of  international 
tgreements  is  the  Convention  on  Eoad  Traffic.1 
rhis  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  a  United  Nations 
onference  at  Geneva  in  1949,  came  into  force  in 
952,  and  has  been  ratified  to  date  by  the  follow- 
ing: United  States,  France,  Czechoslovakia,2 
lonaco,  Sweden,  Greece,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

hihppines,  Netherlands,  Cuba,  Luxembourg, 
taly,  the  Vatican  City,  and  Syria.  Further  rati- 
:cation  by  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
ppears  to  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
reaty  is  already  looked  upon  as  the  key  instru- 
lent  in  the  field  of  international  motor  traffic. 

The  Geneva  Conference  in  1949  recognized  that 
lere  were  certain  specific  problems  which  would 
squire  further  study  and  elaboration,  among 
iem:  1)  the  definition  of  proper  qualifications  of 
rivers,  2)  the  possible  development  of  a  truly 
orldwide  code  of  road  signs  and  signals,  and  3) 

J?S  *n  article  on  "Unite<*  Nations  Conference  on  Road 
aa  Motor  Transport,"  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12,  1949 

'Czechoslovakia,  which  ratified  the  convention  in  1950 
the  only  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  have  taken  such 
i,,l?fn'  •??  not  anticiPated  that  any  motorists  from  that 
untry  will  make  application  for  travel  in  the  United 
I™?  .or  *hat  any  United  States  motorists  will  desire  to 
ayei  in  Czechoslovakia  under  existing  conditions.    Pass- 

i  Boad  Trafflc°ntr°1S  ^  "^  affected  by  the  Convention 
znuary  25,   7954 


the  spelling  out  of  provisions  for  facilitating  clear- 
ance of  tourist  automobiles  through  customs. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  all  of  these  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  member  gov- 
ernments are  now  considering  proposals  for  formal 
agreements  in  these  fields.  The  U.  S.  Government, 
with  the  active  assistance  of  State  officials  and 
motoring  associations  among  other  interested 
groups,  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  three  proj- 
ects mentioned  above. 


Qualifications  of  Drivers 

The  1949  Convention  on  Eoad  Traffic  provides 
for  the  international  recognition  of  driving  li- 
censes issued  by  any  Contracting  State  to  persons 
over  18  years  of  age  who  have  given  proof  of  their 
competence  to  drive.  It  does  not,  however,  define 
"proof  of  competence."  In  view  of  the  known  wide 
differences  in  licensing  requirements,  the  United 
Nations  in  1952  named  a  small  international  com- 
mittee of  experts,  representing  the  six  principal 
regions  of  the  world,  to  study  the  matter  and  to 
recommend  uniform  international  standards,  with 
particular  reference  to  "proof  of  competence." 

This  committee,  which  elected  as  its  chairman 
Rudolph  F.  King,  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a 
lengthy  report  which  was  accepted  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  April  15, 
1953.  The  Council's  resolution  on  this  subject  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  annex  8  of  the  1949  con- 
vention to  provide  that  the  requirement  of  "proof 
of  competence"  shall  have  been  met  if  the  driver's 
permit  was  issued  after  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  his  ability  to  drive  safely,  his  knowledge  of  traf- 
fic laws  and  regulations,  and  his  physical  and  men- 
tal fitness.  The  details  of  this  examination  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  nation,  but  help- 
ful recommendations  are  contained  in  the  full  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  experts.  Other  provisions 
of  the  amendment  deal  with  permits  antedating  the 
convention  of  1949,  learners'  permits,  and  permits 
issued  to  disabled  persons. 
Noteworthy  advantages  and  few  drawbacks  can 
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be  foreseen  in  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Most  im- 
portant to  us  would  be  the  assurance  that  foreign 
visitors  driving  on  our  highways  have  met  reason- 
able standards  of  capability  and  proficiency.  We 
are  already,  by  the  1949  convention,  committed  to 
the  recognition  of  foreign  driving  permits;  the 
amendment  would  only  require  that  our  foreign 
visitors  be  generally  as  well  qualified  as  our  own 
drivers. 

Most  of  our  own  drivers,  even  under  the 
strengthened  international  requirements,  would 
continue  to  enjoy  foreign  driving  privileges.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  licensing  procedures  in  all  our 
States  substantially  meet  the  requirements  for 
"proof  of  competence"  as  defined  m  the  amend- 
ment. Most  of  our  States  follow  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators  and  grant  permits  only 
after  tests  of  driving  ability,  knowledge  of  traffic 
laws,  and  eyesight.  The  applicant  also  must  make 
a  formal  certification  that  he  is  not  suffering  from 
certain  specified  physical  or  mental  disabilities.  A 
driver  licensed  in  a  substandard  State,  however,  if 
he  wished  to  drive  in  a  foreign  country,  would  have 
to  obtain  another  license  in  a  State  where  adequate 
examinations  are  given.  _ 

Some  difficulty  might  be  experienced,  at  least 
initially,  if  local  enforcement  officials  failed  to 
accept  the  validity  of  foreign  licenses  that  would 
have  to  be  recognized  under  the  amended  con- 
vention. This  could  be  minimized  by  the  sys- 
tematic circulation  of  a  list  of  the  countries  m 
which  "proof  of  competence"  must  be   demon- 

The  amendment,  of  itself,  would  require  no  new 
legislation  or  change  of  administrative  procedure 
in  any  State.  A  State  that  does  not  have  ade- 
quate licensing  standards,  however,  would  be 
under  pressure  for  improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
its  citizens  who  wish  to  travel  abroad.  Any  such 
improvement,  indeed,  would  require  only  the  ac- 
ceptance of  standards  already  well  established  in 
this  country. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  considerations  the 
Department  of  State,  in  January  1954,  replied 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  in  the  following 
terms : 

1  The  United  States  Government  regards  with  satis- 
faction the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  with 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  motor  vehicle  drivers 
in  international  traffic.  The  United  States  since  19o2 
has  been  a  party  to  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  of 
1949  to  which  the  present  recommendations  constitute 
only'  an  amendment  defining  "proof  of  competence  . 

2  The  amendment  will  provide  a  more  definite  sale- 
guard  against  unqualified  drivers  in  international  traf- 
fic, and  so  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  parties  to  the 
Convention. 

8  The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  accordingly  submit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Annex  8  of  the  Convention  on  Road 
Traffic  of  1949.     If  the   Senate  gives  such  advice   and 
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consent,  the  United  States  Government  will  accept  the 
proposed  amendment. 

4.  When  the  amendment  comes  into  force,  the  United 
Nations  should  arrange  for  the  preparation  and  circu- 
lation to  the  member  nations  of  information  as  to  the 
nations  and  political  subdivisions  whose  domestic  re- 
quirements for  driver  licensing  meet  satisfactorily  the 
international  requirements,  to  be  periodically  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

5.  When  the  amendment  comes  into  force  the  United 
States  Government  will  advise  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  various  states  of  the  Union  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  and  will  transmit  to  them 
periodically  current  information  as  to  the  foreign  drivers' 
permits  that  are  to  be  recognized  as  valid  in  this  country. 

Road  Signs  and  Signals 

The  second  proposed  agreement  relating  to  inter- 
national motor  travel  deals  with  a  worldwide  uni- 
form system  of  road  signs,  signals,  and  markings. 
The  advantages  of  such  uniformity  as  a  conveni- 
ence to  the  tourist  and  as  an  aid  to  greater  safety 
are  obvious. 

A  Protocol  on  Road  Signs  and  Signals,  prescrib- 
ing a  uniform  system  for  such  traffic  control  de- 
vices, was  approved  by  the  1949  Conference  on 
Road  and  Motor  Transport  as  a  part  of  the  1949 
convention.  The  United  States  was  not  able  to 
sign  or  ratify  this  protocol,  since  it  was  based 
wholly  on  European  practices  and  was  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  existing  American  standards. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  the, 
United  Nations  in  1950  appointed  a  special  group 
of  six  experts,  including,  as  its  North  American 
representative,  the  late  H.  E.  Hilts,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  to  study  the  problem  of  possible  further 
unification.  This  group,  after  full  consideration 
of  existing  systems  and  extensive  research  into  the 
visibility,  legibility,  and  intelligibility  of  various 
combinations  of  sign  shapes,  colors,  and  symbohza- 
tion,  submitted  in  1952  its  recommendations  for  in- 
corporating in  a  single  standard  what  appeared  to 
be  the  best  elements  of  existing  practices. 

The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, by  resolution  of  April  15, 1953,  decided  to  sub- 
stitute the  new  proposals  for  the  1949  protocol  and 
authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with 
the  various  nations  as  to  whether  the  new  protocol 
should  be  opened  for  signature  and  ratification. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Department  of  State,  in  November 
1953,  replied  in  terms  which  sum  up  briefly  the 
potential  value  of  the  proposed  agreement  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  while  indicating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reasons  why  this  country  cannot  accept  it : 

1  The  United  States  Government  regards  with  satis- 
faction the  work  performed  to  date  by  the  United  Nations 
in  preparing  the  Protocol  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Roari 
Signs  and  Signals  for  worldwide  application.  The  report 
of  the  United  Nations  group  of  experts,  in  which  an  officei 
of  this  government  participated  as  the  regional  repre- 
sentative for  North  America,  is  an  excellent  one.  Tne 
Protocol  represents  a  fair  compromise  among  the  various 
systems  of  signs  and  signals  now  in  use,  and  incorporates 
many  features  of  current  American  practice.    The  report 
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may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  already  its  primary 
objective  in  establishing  a  desirable  basis  for  worldwide 
uniformity.  Whether  or  not  the  Protocol  is  signed  and 
ratified  by  all  nations  as  a  binding  international  agree- 
ment, its  value  will  be  recognized  as  a  guide  to  national 
practices. 

2.  The  United  States  approves  in  principle  the  proposed 
"Draft  Protocol  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Road  Signs  and 
Signals"  but  is  unable  to  sign  and  ratify  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(a)  All  of  the  road  signs  and  signals  in  this  country 
are  installed  by  the  various  political  subdivisions— states, 
counties,  municipalities,  etc.  Since  a  substantial  measure 
of  uniformity  has  been  achieved  through  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  the  American  Standard  "Manual  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Control  Devices"  and  through  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  does  not  appear  de- 
sirable at  present  to  endeavor  to  impose  by  law  or  treaty 
a  single  national  system. 

(b)  Changes  in  the  American  standard  manual  above 
referred  to  are  under  consideration  from  time  to  time 
There  is  need  in  the  United  States  for  a  certain  flexibility 
in  specifications,  which  would  be  impaired  bv  adherence 
dow  to  an  international  code. 

3.  The  above  observations  are  based  on  the  special 
situation  existing  in  the  United  States,  where  road  mile- 
age, vehicle  usage,  sign  and  signal  installations,  and  the 
legal  authority  of  the  individual  states  present  a  large 
ind  complicated  problem.  The  observations  would  not 
appear  to  apply  to  many  other  nations,  in  which  the 
United  Nations  proposals  could  doubtless  be  adopted 
promptly  and  with  relatively  little  difficulty,  for  example, 
:hose  in  which  road-signing  is  still  in  an  early  state  of 
levelopment  or  those  which  have  centralized  national 
luthority  in  such  matters. 

4.  The  following  answers  are  submitted  to  certain  spe- 
nfie  questions  posed  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Jnited  Nations : 

(a)  The  United  States  has  no  technical  observations 
o  make  on  the  specific  contents  of  the  "Draft  Protocol 
>n  a  Uniform  System  of  Road  Signs  and  Signals,"  which 
ippear  highly  satisfactory  for  adoption  in  numerous  coun- 
nes.    The  United  States  hopes  that  the  Protocol  will  be 

0  adopted,  that  the  matter  will  be  kept  under  review 
»y  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  Transport 
ind  Communications  Commission,  and  that  the  Secretary 
Jeneral  will  report  periodically  on  the  status  of  adoption 

1  the  Protocol  or  of  the  acceptance  of  its  provisions  bv 
ther  means. 

(b)  The  United  States  defers  to  the  judgment  of  other 
overnments  as  to  an  appropriate  date  for  the  opening 
f  the  Protocol  for  signature. 

(c)  The  United  States  is  unable  to  sign  or  ratify  the 
rotocol  at  present,  but  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
ederal  Government  will  maintain  contact  with  state 
nd I  local  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  adoption 
y  them  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  of  the  uniform 
tandards  set  forth  in  the  Protocol. 


he  Question  of  States'  Rights 

With  regard  to  the  two  proposals  discussed 
bove,  there  may  appear  to  be  some  inconsistency 
a  the  positions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
n  u  °ne  CaSe'  tlie  new  international  agreement 
Wild  recognize  foreign  drivers'  licenses  without 
ny  action  being  taken  by  the  States  individually, 
n  the  other  case,  the  States  will  continue  in  their 
reedom  to  use  road  signs  and  signals  of  their  own 
tioosmg. 

Actually  there  is  no  real  conflict  in  principle. 
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Both  proposals  lie  in  the  field  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  control  of  which  has  always 
been  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government,  subject 
to  the  action  of  Congress.   Eecognition  of  foreign- 
driver  permits  by  international  treaty  has  im- 
portant practical   advantages.     Aside   from  the 
administrative  difficulties  that  would  be  involved, 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit  individual  States 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with  foreign 
countries.     In  any  event,  the  United  States,  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  of  1949 
and  the  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter- 
American  Automotive  Traffic  of  1943,  has  already 
accepted  recognition  of  foreign-driver  permits  as 
national    policy.     The    standardization    of    road 
signs  and  signals,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  con- 
sidered practical  because  the  benefits  of  decentral- 
ized administration  still  seem  to  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible advantages  of  a  more  complete  uniformity, 
even  on  an  international  basis.3 


Customs  Formalities  on  Automobiles  and  Tourism 

A.  third  project  which  stems  in  part  from  the 
basic  work  performed  on  the  1949  Convention  on 
Road  Traffic  relates  to  customs  formalities  for  the 
temporary  importation  of  private  vehicles  and  for 
tourism.  Its  purpose  is  to  standardize  and  sim- 
plify the  requirements  to  which  tourists'  automo- 
biles and  tourists'  effects  in  general  are  subject 
when  crossing  international  boundaries. 

In  June  1949  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  (Ece)  completed  a  draft  cus- 
toms convention  covering  both  automobiles  and 
general  touring  in  a  single  document.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  world  Conference  on  Road 
and  Motor  Transport  at  Geneva  gave  attention  to 
the  special  problem  of  customs  formalities  for 
private  automobiles  and  wrote  into  article  3  of 
the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  brief  provisions 

aIn  the  developing  of  these  positions,  the  following 
agencies  and  organizations,  which  were  consulted  and 
given  complete  documentation,  approved  the  statements  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  essentially  as  quoted  above 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  with  respect  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  proposals,  stated  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  express 
a  judgment:  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Justice,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  American  Automobile  Tour- 
ing Alliance,  American  Municipal  Association,  American 
Road  Builders  Association,  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies, 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Institute  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neers, International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inter- 
national Road  Federation,  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Control  Devices,  National  Association  of  Auto- 
motive Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  National  Committee  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances,  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  National  Highway 
Users  Conference,  National  Safety  Council,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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encouraging  the  simplification  of  customs  require- 
ments and  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  customs 
bond  or  pass  (carnet  de  passages  en  douane)  issued 
by  authorized  motoring  associations.  It  became 
apparent  at  the  conference  that  much  more  com- 
prehensive provisions  would  be  necessary  eventu- 
ally and  that  automobiles  and  tourists'  personal 
effects  represented  two  separate  problems.  So  the 
lines  were  laid  for  the  task  which  is  now  nearing 
completion. 

In  1952,  acting  upon  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Transport  and  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  circulated  to 
all  member  governments  for  comment  the  Ece 
draft  convention  and  other  material.  Replies  in- 
dicated the  desirability  of  having  two  separate 
conventions,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(on  the  recommendation  of  the  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission)  adopted  on  April 
15,  1953,  a  resolution  instructing  the  Secretary- 
General  to  convene  a  conference  of  governments 
in  1954.  In  November  the  United  Nations  gave 
notice  that  the  conference  will  be  held  at  New 
York  City  beginning  May  11,  1954. 

The  United  States  position  for  the  conference 
is  now  being  prepared  at  Washington,  on  the  basis 
of  comprehensive  documentation  assembled  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat.  The  principal  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  are  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  but  the  advice 
of  other  units  of  government  will  be  obtained 


through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Foreign  Travel.  Close  liaison  is  also  being  main- 
tained with  private  groups,  notably  motoring  and 
touring  associations. 

A  fact  that  already  has  emerged  from  the  study 
of  the  documents  is  that  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  countries  in  the  world  in  its 
treatment  of  international  travelers.  For  the 
foreign  visitor  entering  the  United  States  there 
are,  in  the  usual  case,  no  formalities  of  any  kind, 
other  than  an  oral  declaration,  for  the  temporary 
entry  of  his  automobile  or  personal  effects.  For 
the  U.S.  resident  returning  from  abroad  the  ex- 
emption of  up  to  $500  for  free  entry  of  purchases 
is  unequaled  in  other  countries. 

If  successful  solutions  are  found  at  the  New 
York  conference  next  May,  the  resulting  agree- 
ments among  nations  of  the  free  world  may  be 
expected  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  facilitation 
of  international  travel,  which  in  many  of  them  is 
an  increasingly  important  economic  and  social 
factor.  For  the  individual  motorist  or  tourist, 
whose  name  is  legion,  advantages  of  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  dreaded  "clearance  through  customs 
are  manifest. 

•  The  authors:  Mr.  Kelly  is  in  charge  of  inland 
transport  matters  for  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Eliot  is  head  of  the  traffic  safety  and  motor 
vehicle  regulations  unit  in  the  Highway  Trans- 
port Research  Branch,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Earnings  on  U.S.  Investments 
Overseas  During  1952 

Earnings  on  U.S.  investments  abroad  amounted 
to  $2  7  billion  in  1952,  the  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
on  December  23.  According  to  a  recently  com- 
pleted analysis  published  in  the  December  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  the  1952  total  was  slightly 
above  1951  and  nearly  50  percent  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  6  earlier  postwar  years. 

Earnings  of  foreign  investments  are  the  sum  ot 
the  U  S  share  of  earnings  of  U.S.-controlled  di- 
rect investment  companies  (whether  remitted  to 
this  country  or  held  abroad  as  undistributed  sub- 
sidiary earnings),  receipts  from  foreign  portfolio 
securities  owned  by  United  States  investors,  and 
receipts  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  credits  ex- 
tended abroad. 

Expansion  in  earnings  reflects  the  greatly  en- 
larged American  investment  abroad.  This  invest- 
ment aided  foreign-economic  development  and 
contributed  in  substantial  measure  to  meeting  the 
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high  postwar  world  demands  for  raw  materials 
and  enlarged  foreign  requirements  for  the  broad 
range  of  products  turned  out  in  increasing  quan- 
tity by  American-owned  enterprises  abroad.  New 
postwar  capital  investment  by  these  enterprises 
through  1952  aggregated  over  $8  billion,  of  which 
about  half  represented  reinvested  foreign  earn- 
ings, the  Survey  article  states. 

Earnings  of  about  $2.3  billion  on  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  comprised  85  percent  of  the  1952 
total.  While  this  represented  a  slightly  higher 
amount  than  in  1951,  the  earnings  remitted  to  the 
United  States  declined  for  the  first  time  m  the 
postwar  period.  In  1949,  there  was  a  drop  in 
earnings  associated  with  the  business  adjustment 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  the  ac- 
companying reductions  in  some  important  world 
prices,  but  income  remittances  were  maintained  by 
cutting  down  on  undistributed  earnings.  Last 
year,  however,  total  profits  were  higher,  but  there 
was  a  decline  in  remittances  as  earnings  retained 
abroad  were  the  largest  for  any  year.  In  part, 
this  reflected  some  impediments  to  the  transfer  ot 
earnings  by  reason  of  exchange  controls,  but  the 
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remainder  was  held  to  finance  expansion  programs 
or  for  other  corporate  purposes. 

Retained  earnings  in  1952  amounted  to  $875  mil- 
lion, and  dividends  and  branch  profits  remitted  to 
the  United  States  to  about  $1.4  billion.  These  earn- 
ings were  after  payment  of  foreign  income  taxes 
which  in  1950  amounted  to  30  percent  of  bef  ore-tax 
earnings.  The  tax  rate  has  been  higher  in  subse- 
quent years,  though  a  more  recent  percentage  fig- 
ure is  not  available.  Thus,  these  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment companies  have  paid  well  over  $800 
million  per  year  in  the  past  3  years  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  form  of  direct  income  taxes.  Their 
ictual  contribution  to  foreign  government  tax  re- 
ceipts is,  of  course,  larger  not  only  because  of  in- 
lirect  taxes  but  by  reason  of  the  general  lift  which 
;heir  operations  give  to  the  national  income  and 
lence  the  tax  base  of  countries  in  which  they 
>perate. 


U.S.  Equity  in  Earnings  of  Direct  Private  For- 
eign Investments,  by  Area  and  Industry,  1951 
and  1952 

(million  of  dollars) 


Tota] : 

1951 

1952 

Petroleum: 

1951 

1952 

Manufactur- 
ing: 

1951 

1952 

Mining     and 
smelting: 

1951 

1952 

Other  indus- 
tries: 

1951 

1952 


Total 


236 
280 


Canada 


896 
1,013 


696 
643 


220 
209 


424 
416 


420 
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3 
12 


26S 
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68 
54 


81 
97 


Latin 
Amer- 
ican Re- 
publics 


Western 
Europe 


Other 
Coun- 
tries 


888 

409 

438 


170 
156 


104 
96 


206 
197 


302 
305 

49 
79 


194 
169 


54 
53 


627 
667 

436 

483 


65 
61 


44 
53 


83 
69 


The  Office  of  Business  Economics  analysis 
irows  interesting  light  on  the  extent  to  which 
lese  direct  investment  companies  operating 
broad  supply  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  market.  They 
rovided  one-fifth  of  total  U.S.  imports  in  1952, 
wording  to  a  detailed  study  of  19  commodities  of 
lajor  importance  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Some  of 
ie  commodities— such  as  petroleum,  copper, 
ickel,  and  aluminum  (including  bauxite) — are 
stained  almost  entirely  from  foreign  enterprises 
t  which  Americans  are  the  principal  investors, 
or  others  like  crude  rubber  and  iron  ore,  a  smaller 
lare  comes  from  U.S.-controlled  companies.  In 
ie  case  of  iron  ore,  however,  the  supply  from  U.S.- 
eveloped  sources  abroad  through  new  investments 
irrently  being  made  will  be  greatly  expanded, 
id  this  will  also  be  true  of  such  commodities  as 
anganese  and  titanium. 
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Sales  by  these  direct-investment  enterprises  in 
the  U.S.  market  yield  more  dollars  than  are  cur- 
rently required  for  the  remittance  of  earnings  to 
the  United  States  and  account  for  about  one-third 
of  their  total  earnings.  Furthermore,  the  enter- 
prises established  abroad  since  the  war  have  be- 
come major  sources  of  supply  for  various  products 
which  formerly  had  to  be  purchased  for  dollars 
in  the  United  States. 

Income  received  on  U.S.  portfolio  investments 
abroad,  i.e.,  holdings  of  foreign  securities,  claims, 
or  miscellaneous  assets  not  connected  with  foreign 
affiliated  companies,  was  nearly  $200  million  in 
1952.  Income  from  this  source  was  small  relative 
to  the  income  from  direct  investments,  which  indi- 
cates the  major  shift  in  the  character  of  our  invest- 
ments abroad  over  the  past  quarter  century.  In 
the  1920's,  when  portfolio  lending  predominated, 
portfolio  earnings  represented  over  40  percent  of 
total  earnings,  as  against  less  than  10  percent 
today. 

Interest  payments  by  foreign  countries  on  cred- 
its extended  by  the  U.S.  Government  were  about 
$200  million  in  1952,  and  further  payments  on 
schedule  would  bring  an  increase  in  1954.  About 
80  percent  of  the  interest  is  paid  by  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  mainly  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 

Partial  data  available  for  1953  indicate  little 
overall  change  in  earnings  on  direct  investments, 
although  there  are  some  differences  among  indus- 
tries. Prices  of  many  mineral  and  agricultural 
commodities  produced  abroad  by  the  U.S.-con- 
trolled enterprises  were  lower  in  1953,  but  there 
was  no  major  change  in  petroleum  production  or 
prices.  The  petroleum  companies  account  for 
about  two-fifths  of  direct  investment  earnings. 
Industrial  activity  in  many  foreign  countries  in- 
creased late  in  1952  and  continued  to  rise  in  1953, 
so  that  manufacturing  earnings  are  expected  to  be 
higher  this  year  than  in  1952. 


FOA  Country  Directors  in 
Latin  America  Meet 

Directors  of  U.S.  Operations  Missions  in  19 
Latin  American  countries  began  a  five-day  con- 
ference in  Lima  on  January  14  to  report  progress 
on  current  programs  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  United  States  has  been  carrying  on  tech- 
nical-cooperation programs  in  the  19  countries 
since  1942  and  currently  has  available  $22  million 
to  finance  projects  which  are  carried  out  on  a  joint 
basis  with  the  Latin  American  Republics.  The 
projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  education, 
health,  public  administration,  natural  resources, 
and  transportation  are  designed  to  increase  the 
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standard  of  living  in  the  various  countries  through 
teaching  local  technicians  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  the  various  fields  of  activities.  Contributions 
of  the  local  governments  to  the  joint  programs 
average  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  United 

States.  .  „      . 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Op- 
erations, and  other  key  Foa  officials  directly  con- 
cerned with  Latin  American  operations  attended 
the  regional  meeting.  Similar  conferences  have 
previously  been  held  with  the  Foa  country  di- 
rectors in  Western  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  A 
Far  East  meeting  is  planned  for  Manila  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  on-the-spot  regional  meetings  have  been 
arranged  by  Foa  as  part  of  its  program  to  decen- 
tralize operations  and  delegate  authority  to  the 
field  personnel.  Through  these  meetings,  Wash- 
ington officials  are  able  to  get  firsthand  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  programs  and  advise  field 
personnel  of  current  operating  policies. 

U.S.  Operations  Missions  to  the  following 
countries  were  represented  at  the  meeting:  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 


Expansion  of  Cuban 
Nickel  Production 

More  nickel  for  American  defense  was  assured 
with  an  announcement  on  January  12  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  that  it  will  go  for- 
ward with  an  expansion  of  the  Government-owned 
nickel  plant  at  Nicaro,  Cuba,  and  contribute 
financial  assistance  to  promising  research  in  new 
nickel  metallurgy. 

The  new  program  was  announced  by  Edmund 
F.  Mansure,  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
upon  notification  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  had  certified  that  the  Nicaro  ex- 
pansion and  nickel  research  are  "essential  to  na- 
tional defense." 

Mr.  Mansure  also  announced  that  the  Odm 
certification  has  made  available  $43  million  to  en- 
large Nicaro's  capacity  by  75  percent  and  has  ear- 
marked $1  million  as  a  research  fund. 

"In  its  conception  and  design,"  Mr.  Mansure 
stated,  "the  new  program  will  lay  a  foundation  for 
extending  the  production  of  nickel  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  In  this  important  respect,  it 
differs  from  some  earlier  expansion  programs 
which  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  definite 
quantities  of  nickel  over  varying  terms  of  years. 

"The  size  and  scope,  moreover,  reflect  the  fact 
that  nickel  remains  a  vital  commodity  in  short 
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supply.  Therefore,  we  face  the  challenge  of 
building  our  sources  of  production  to  the  level  at 
which  supplies  will  equal  the  combined  military, 
stockpile,  and  civilian  requirements." 

Mr.  Mansure  pointed  out  that  the  program  en- 
visions the  commercial  utilization  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  eastern  Cuba. 

"This  is  a  goal,"  he  went  on,  "in  which  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  have  been  in  full  accord, 
not  only  to  develop  a  reliable  source  of  vital  de- 
fense metals,  but  also  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  economic  base  in  both  countries. 

"In  rehabilitating  and  operating  Nicaro,  Gsa 
has  had  earnest,  abiding  cooperation  in  Cuba— 
by  the  National  Government,  by  private  industry, 
and  by  labor.  For  this  reason  we  are  confident 
that  the  Nicaro  expansion  will  be  advanced 
smoothly  and  quickly  to  its  rewarding  goal." 

Now  in  operation,  the  Nicaro  plant  is  currently 
producing  nickel  at  a  rate  approaching  28  million 
pounds  a  year.  The  certified  plan  calls  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  75  percent  in  capacity.  Preliminary 
engineering  studies  have  already  been  undertaken 
for  the  new  structures  and  equipment  which  will 
be  required  to  carry  the  development  from  plan- 
ning to  production. 

Built  early  in  World  War  II,  Nicaro  was  shut 
down  in  1947  and  later  transferred  to  the  National 
Industrial  Reserve  in  Gsa.  Its  rehabilitation  was 
undertaken  in  1951,  and  the  production  was  re-, 
newed  in  January  1952,  a  year  later.  Full  opera- 
tion was  reached  in  July  1952  and  has  been  sus- 
tained ever  since.  The  plant  is  operated  under 
a  management  contract  by  the  Nickel  Processing 
Corporation  jointly  owned  by  a  Cuban  corpora- 
tion, Fomento  de  Minerales,  and  the  American 
firm  National  Lead  Company. 

Mr.  Mansure  pointed  out  that  completion  of 
the  expansion  should  make  available  at  Nicaro 
a  highly  desirable  nickel-producing  plant  for 
American  industry. 

"Full  conversion  of  the  Nicaro  enterprise  to 
private  management,  private  operation,  and  pri- 
vate ownership  continues  to  be  a  foremost  goal 
toward  which  we  are  advancing  the  project,' 
Mr.  Mansure  added. 

The  research  fund  allotment  recognizes  that 
world  conditions,  reflecting  in  part  increased  de- 
mand for  nickel  and  in  part  inroads  on  reserves 
previously  in  use,  have  brought  nickel  metallurgy 
to  an  experimental  crossroads. 

Various  new  processes,  some  with  their  variants, 
are  being  advanced  and  tested  in  many  parts  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  an  intensive  search 
for  economical  methods  of  exploiting  ores  which 
have  refused  to  respond  to  traditional  nickel 
metallurgy.  In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  one  or 
more  of  the  processes  may  unlock  the  development 
of  valuable,  latent  reserves  in  Brazil,  Canada, 
Cuba,  United  States,  and  Venezuela,  Gsa  will  em- 
ploy the  research  funds  to  help  carry  forward 
constructive  experimentation. 
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British  Token  Import  Plan 
To  Be  Extended 

The  British  Token  Import  Plan  will  be  ex- 
tended through  1954,  but  new  procedures  and  reg- 
ulations will  be  established  for  operation  of  the 
Plan,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  The  new  procedures  are  now  beino- 
worked  out  with  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  Brc 
said. 

The  British  Token  Import  Plan,  established 
with  the  United  States  in  1946,  enables  eligible 
U.S.  manufacturers  or  their  agents  to  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom  token  shipments  of  specified 
commodities  whose  importation  from  dollar 
sources  is  generally  prohibited  by  the  British 
Government. 

Details  of  the  new  procedures  for  1954  opera- 
tions are  expected  to  be  reported  within  a  few 
weeks,  Bfc  said.  At  that  time  Brc  will  also 
lotify  past  participants  in  the  Plan.  Every  effort 
will  then  be  made  to  expedite  distribution  of  the 
revised  application  forms  and  processing  of 
ipplications. 


Export- Import  Bank 
Credit  to  Ecuador 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
lanuary  8  announced  a  credit  of  $2,500,000  to  the 
iepubhc  of  Ecuador  to  assist  in  financing  the 
gst  of  improving  and  expanding  the  airport  facil- 
ties  of  the  cities  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  The 
otal  cost  of  improvements  desired  by  Ecuador 
°AVv™e  two  airPorts  is  estimated  at  more  than 
4,800,000.  The  cost  of  the  airports  in  excess  of 
he  credit  to  be  extended  by  the  bank  is  to  be  pro- 
ldecl  by  Ecuador. 

Tlf%  ^e  technical  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
J.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Ecuador 
(as  prepared  preliminary  plans  and  speeifica- 
ions,  conforming  to  Caa  standards,  for  those 
'arts  of  the  projects  which  will  be  undertaken 
nder  the  credit.  The  utilization  of  the  bank's 
redit  will  be  confined  to  such  phases  of  the  proi- 
cts  as  runways,  taxiways,  aircraft  parking 
prons,  vehicle  parking  areas,  and  a  new  light- 
ig  system  for  the  Guayaquil  airport.  Ecuador 
as  agreed  to  provide  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
duction of  terminal  buildings  and  for  other 
improvements  which  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
uture. 

Terms  of  financing  include  the  provision  that 
aginoenng  and  construction  are  to  be  performed 
y  U.S.  engineering  and  contracting  firms  accept- 
or to  the  bank.  The  loan  will  bear  interest  at 
ie  rate  of  4%  percent  per  annum  and  will  be 
spaid  over  a  period  of  approximately  15  years 
agmnmg  January  1,  1957. 
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The  need  for  the  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Quito  and  Guayaquil  airports  has  long 
been  recognized.  Because  of  the  mountainous  and 
irregular  topography  of  Ecuador,  air  travel  is  the 
most  rapid  and  economical  type  of  transportation 
available  to  unite  various  isolated  sections  of  that 
country  and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  both  in- 
ternal and  international  commerce.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  runways  at  both  Quito  and  Guaya- 
quil are  below  Caa  standards.  The  facilities  at 
Quito  are  now  inadequate  for  the  larger  type 
4-motor  planes  being  used  in  international  air 
transportation.  The  proposed  improvements 
will  result  in  opening  this,  the  capital  city,  to  in- 
ternational flights  of  all  types.  The  Guayaquil 
runway  will  not  only  be  extended  but  will  "be  re- 
oriented and  rebuilt  to  provide  adequate  drainage 
to  overcome  a  swampy  condition  now  existing  at 
the  airport.  Runways  at  both  airports  wilf  be 
provided  with  asphaltic  concrete  or  similar  type 
flexible  pavement. 


Entry  Into  Force  of  Estate-Tax 
Convention  With  Australia 

Press  release  5  dated  January  7 

According  to  information  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  American  Embassy  at 
Canberra,  the  estate-tax  convention  with  Australia 
signed  at  Washington  on  May  14,  1953,  was 
brought  into  force  on  January  7,  1954,  by  the  ex- 
change at  Canberra  on  that  date  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

The  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  is 
one  of  three  tax  conventions  with  Australia  sio-ned 
on  May  14,  1953.1  The  other  two  relate  to  income 
and  gifts.  All  three  were  approved  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  July  9,  1953,  and  ratified  by  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  July 
23.  The  income-tax  and  gift-tax  conventions  were 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  on  December  14,  1953.  A  press  re- 
lease m  regard  to  those  two  conventions  was  issued 
on  December  22, 1953. 

The  provisions  of  the  estate-tax  convention  with 
Australia  follow,  in  general,  the  pattern  of  such 
conventions  with  a  number  of  other  countries. 
They  are  designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  in  one  country  of 
estates  in  which  nationals  of  the  other  country 
have  interests.  The  conventions  apply,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  only  to  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  national  government  and  do  not  apply 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territories  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1953,  p.  819. 
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Under  its  terms  the  estate-tax  convention  with 
Australia  is  effective  only  with  respect  to  estates  or 
inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  on  or  after 
January  7,  1954. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Greece 
Enter  Into  Force 

Press  release  18  dated  January  16 

On  January  15,  1954,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  income-tax  and  estate-tax  conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  Greece.  Those  two  conven- 
tions for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  one  relating  to  taxes 
on  income  and  the  other  relating  to  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  were  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  20,  1950. 

They  were  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
September  17,  1951,  subject  in  the  case  of  the 
income-tax  convention  to  an  understanding  and 
in  the  case  of  the  estate-tax  convention  to  a  reser- 
vation relating  to  the  application  of  certain  pro- 
visions involving  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  taxes. 

After  communicating  the  understanding  and 
reservation  to  the  Greek  Government  and  receiving 
from  that  Government  assurances  concerning  their 
acceptability,  the  President  ratified  the  two  con- 
ventions on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1951,  subject  in  the  one  case  to  the  under- 
standing and  in  the  other  case  to  the  reservation. 


According  to  the  provisions  of  each  of  the  con- 
ventions, the  instruments  of  ratification  were  to 
be  exchanged  at  Athens.  Final  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  were  made  in  December  1953,  after 
the  completion  of  necessary  parliamentary  proce- 
dures in  Greece. 

The  instruments  of  ratification  with  respect  to 
both  conventions  were  exchanged  on  December  30, 
1953,  whereupon  the  conventions  entered  into  force 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  terms.  The 
income-tax  convention  is  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1953.  The  estate-tax  convention  is  effective  be- 
ginning December  30,  1953,  applicable  solely  to 
estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  dying 
on  or  after  that  date. 

The  provisions  of  the  conventions  follow,  in 
general,  the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  The  income-tax  conventions  are  de- 
signed to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment  to 
international  trade  and  economic  development  by 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  taxation 
on  the  same  income.  The  estate-tax  conventions 
are  designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  in  one  country  of 
estates  in  which  nationals  of  the  other  country 
have  interests. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the, 
conventions  apply  only  with  respect  to  United 
States  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not  apply, 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 


Administration  of  the  British-U.S.  Zone  of  Trieste  During  1952 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  by  May.  Gen. 
Sir  John  Winterton,  Commander  of  the  Bntish- 
U.S.  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  for 
the  period  January  1-December  31,  1952.  The 
report  was  transmitted  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  December  23,  1953,  by  the  U.S.  and 
British  representatives  to  the  United  Nations. 

U.N.  doc.  S/3156 
Dated  December  23,  1S53 

General  Review 

This  Report,  my  second  and  the  twelfth  of  the 
series,  deals  with  the  administration  of  the 
British/United  States  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  for  the  year  1952. 

Pursuant  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
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ing  which  was  signed  in  London  on  9  May  1952,1 
I  appointed,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
a  number  of  senior  Italian  officials  to  the  Allied 
Military  Government  who,  under  a  Senior  Di- 
rector of  Administration,  were  responsible  to  me 
for  much  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Zone.  A  copy  of  the  London  Memorandum  ot 
Understanding  is  attached  at  Appendix  "A"  to 
this  Report.2 

Administrative  Elections  were  held  in  all  Com- 
munes of  the  Zone  in  May  1952.    In  the  Com- 
munes of  Trieste  and  Muggia  the    linked  list 
system  was  used,  under  which  the  party  or  group 
of  "linked"  parties  polling  the  greatest  number 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  19,  1952,  p.  779. 

2  The  appendixes  are  not  printed  here. 
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of  votes  secured  two  thirds  of  the  seats;  in  the 
remaining  four  Communes  a  form  of  propor- 
tional representation  was  retained.  The  results 
showed  that  in  the  Commune  of  Trieste,  where 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Zone  is  concentrated,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats remained  the  largest  single  party :  together 
with  the  other  three  "centre"  parties  they  com- 
mand a  majority  on  the  Council. 

I  am  again  pleased  to  report  that  in  general  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  Zone  continued,  and  that 
a  further  increase  was  registered  in  industrial 
production. 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  ship-building 
programme  laid  down  in  1950,  the  total  tonnage 
31  new  shipping  constructed  during  the  year  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  1951.  A  new  pro- 
gramme has,  however,  been  drawn  up  which 
should  ensure  full  employment  in  the  Zone's  vards 
luring  1953/54. 

Owing  principally  to  increased  competition 
trom  the  German  North  Sea  Ports,  commercial 
raffle  through  the  Port  of  Trieste  showed  a  slight 
lecline.  This  situation  was  carefully  watched 
md  measures  were  studied  in  concert  with  other 
nterested  railway  administrations  with  a  view 
o  preventing  further  deterioration. 
|  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  outlined  in  my  pre- 
vious reports,  development  of  the  Zaule  Industrial 
Lrea  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  every  means. 
n  this  area  a  total  of  twenty-six  industrial  plants 
fere  already  operating,  or  in  course  of  completion, 
n  increase  of  ten  over  1951. 

The  employment  situation  showed  little  change, 
-he  number  of  registered  employed  decreased 
urmg  the  year  by  some  1,500,  and  the  monthly 
verage  of  registered  unemployed  remained 
round    19,000. 

On  30  June  1952,  the  M.  S.  A.  Mission  in  Trieste 
ras  closed  and  the  Zone  was  included  in  the  sphere 
f  the  M.  S.  A.  Mission  to  Italy.  Lire  counter- 
art  funds  from  former  E.  E.  P.  aid  continued  to 
e  used  for  loans  for  ship-building  and  other  in- 
ustnes.  Nearly  all  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
rere  paid  for  with  "free"  dollars  made  available 
y  the  Italian  Government. 

The  overall  improvement  in  the  financial  situ- 
tion  of  the  Zone  continued  in  1952,  a  further 
ight  reduction  being  achieved  in  the  budgetary 
encit.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  this 
as,  as  in  previous  years,  met  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
*mnent. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  rate  of 
mstruction  of  popular  housing  for  which  the  de- 
tand  showed  no  signs  of  slackening.  A  total  of 
000  million  lire  was  allocated  from  the  Zone's 
ldget  and  1,133  apartments  were  completed  or 
jarly  completed  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
he  maximum  assistance  possible  was  also  given 
'private  initiative  in  this  sphere. 
Movement  through  the  Zone's  Displaced  Per- 
ns camps  was  on  a  much  reduced  scale,  arrivals 
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totalling  2,018  and  departures  2,416.  The  Camp 
population  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  3,924. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  which,  with 
already  established  Welfare  Organizations,  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance. 


Section  I— The  Economic  Situation 

1.  DOLLAR  ALLOCATIONS 

At  the  end  of  June  1952,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  (Msa)  Mission  in  Trieste  was  closed,  and 
the  Zone  was  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  Msa 
Mission  to  Italy. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  910,052  dollars  from 
the  balance  of  allocations  under  the  former  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Programme  were  used,  principally 
for  the  importation  of  bread  grains  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Italian  Government  provided  a  total  of  11.1 
million  dollars,  compared  with  approximately  7.5 
million  dollars  in  1951,  for  the  purchase  of  a  wide 
variety  of  necessary  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
The  chief  of  these  were  crude  mineral  oil,  bread 
grains,  iron  and  steel,  and  non-ferrous  metals. 

In  June  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
Italian  Government  whereby  the  latter  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  Allied  Military 
Government's  requirements  of  bread  grains  at  a 
price  that  would  ensure  the  continuation  of  the 
controlled  price  of  bread  and  pasta  in  the  Zone. 

Erp/Msa  imports  are  shown  at  Appendix  B,  and 
purchases  with  dollars  provided  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  Appendix  Bl. 

2.  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  again  rose  slightly  during  the 
year.  The  index  (1938  =  100)  which  stood  at 
4,964  m  January,  rose  to  5,148  in  April,  and  after 
receding  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  5,000  had 
returned  to  the  April  figure  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  monthly  average  was  5,055  as  compared  with 
4,892  in  1951.  The  index  for  clothing  declined 
from  6,640  in  January  to  5,449  in  December,  thus 
reversing  the  trend  recorded  in  the  early  months 
of  1951,  when  it  was  increasing  in  consequence  of 
a  general  rise  in  world  prices  of  raw  materials. 
The  cost  of  housing  advanced  from  766  to  970,  re- 
flecting a  further  legal  increase  in  rents.  The  cost 
of  foodstuffs,  utilities  and  miscellaneous  items  fol- 
lowed approximately  the  trend  of  the  General 
Index. 

A  table  showing  the  average  monthly  expendi- 
ture in  lire  of  the  typical  family  on  the  various 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living  index, 
and  the  variations  of  the  index  for  the  years  1938, 
1951  and  1952,  is  given  at  Appendix  C. 

3.  LOANS 

During  1952,  the  Allied  Military  Government 
granted  loans  totalling  3,332  million  lire  to  assist 
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local  business,  industry  and  public  utilities. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  these  loans  were  financed 
from  Erf  Counterpart  Funds,  and  the  remainder 
through  the  Allied  Military  Government  budget. 
The  former  included  1128  million  lire  for  ship- 
building, 325  million  lire  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  stages 
of  the  construction  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  100  million 
lire  for  the  construction  of  a  paper  works. 

The  principal  loans  from  budgetary  funds  were : 
307  million  lire  to  an  electricity  distributing  com- 
pany, 300  million  lire  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  local  telephone  service  and  210 
million  lire  to  the  General  Warehouses  Company. 
In  addition,  850  million  lire  was  loaned  to  private 
individuals  from  the  Building  Development  Fund, 
230  million  lire  to  building  contractors,  and  842 
million  lire  was  invested  in  low-rent  popular 
housing. 

The  Small  and  Medium  Loans  Fund  and  the 
three  loan  funds  established  in  cooperation  with 
local  banks,  lent  a  total  of  375  million  lire  to  small 
businesses,  artisans  and  cooperatives  during  the 
year.  Approximately  250  million  lire  of  this  sum 
was  advanced  by  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

Section  II — Financial  Situation 

The  Zone's  finances  continued  to  improve. 
The  satisfactory  position  of  the  "ordinary"  budget 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  pay  increases  awarded 
to  all  statal  employees  in  June  1952.  These  in- 
creases ranged  from  5%  to  45%,  and  were  retro- 
active to  1  July  1951.  "Extraordinary"  expend- 
iture in  the  form  of  housing  subsidies  and  loans 
to  industry  and  public  utilities  continued  at  a 
high  level. 

The  final  deficit  for  the  first  half  year  of  1952 
which  was  underwritten  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  4,651  million  lire.  This  was 
some  841  million  lire  less  than  originally  esti- 
mated. The  Italian  Government's  contribution 
included  1,001  million  lire  as  a  special  grant  to 
the  Trieste  shipbuilding  programme,  and  4,292 
million  lire  representing  the  net  difference  be- 
tween revenue  collected  in  the  British-United 
States  Zone  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  Republic  and 
revenue  collected  in  Italy  on  behalf  of  the  Zone. 
The  difference  between  the  final  deficit  and  the 
Italian  Government's  contributions  was  repre- 
sented by  increased  revenues  and  economies  in 
prior  budgetary  periods. 

The  estimated  deficit  for  the  second  half  year 
of  1952  was  5,760  million  lire,  an  increase  of  500 
million  lire  over  the  comparable  figure  for  1951. 
In  addition  the  Italian  Treasury  provided  some 
712  million  lire  as  a  subsidy  to  shipbuilding. 

There  was  a  further  marked  increase  in  say- 
ings during  the  year.  A  table  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  deposits  and  current  accounts  with  the 
banks  and  post  office  compared  with  1951  is  at 
Appendix  D. 

The  budget  agreement  for  the  second  half  of 
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1952  is  shown  at  Appendix  E,  and  that  for  the 
first  half  of  1953  at  Appendix  F. 


Section  III— Industry 


1.  GENERAL 


There  was  a  further  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  Zone  during  1953,  the  index  (1939  = 
100)  rising  from  113.7  in  1951  to  127.9  in  1952. 

This  increase  was  shared  generally  among  the 
Zone's  major  industries,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  vegetable  oil  refineries  which  continued  to 
experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  industries. 
Modernisation  of  the  plants  of  the  Ilva  Steel  Mill, 
the  Aquila  Oil  Refinery  and  the  Trieste  Jute  Mill, 
was  almost  completed  and  their  output  rose  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  ZAULE  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

The  process  of  broadening  the  base  of  the  Zone's 
economy,  which  is  at  present  largely  dependent  on 
shipbuilding  and  on  traffic  through  the  Port,  was 
continued.  Progress  was  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Zaule  Industrial  Area.  The  first  public  works 
programme,  designed  to  prepare  this  area  for  the 
reception  and  development  of  new  industries,  was 
completed,  and  the  second  programme,  comple- 
mentary to  the  first,  was  started.  During  the  year, 
394  million  lire  were  made  available  by  the  Allied 
Military  Government  for  the  general  development 
of  the  area,  raising  to  1,645  million  lire,  the  total 
funds  appropriated  for  this  project  since  its  in- 
ception. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  26  industries 
already  operating  or  in  course  of  completion  in 
the  area,  with  a  total  capital  investment  of  over 
13,000  million  lire.  Among  those  whose  construc- 
tion was  started  during  the  year  were  the  S.  Giusto 
Cotton  Mill  and  the  Trieste  Glass  Works,  while 
work  continued  on  the  Italcementi  Cement  Works, 
a  match  factory  and  a  wool  spinning  mill.  The 
construction  of  a  further  six  plants  is  planned  for 
the  near  future  with  a  capital  investment  of  about 
3,000  million  lire. 

3.  SHIPBUILDING 

The  shipbuilding  industry  experienced  a  suc- 
cessful vear,  although  the  total  tonnage  con- 
structed'was  lower  than  that  of  1951.  The  only 
major  vessel  to  be  completed  during  1952  was  the 
25,000  ton  passenger-cargo  motor  vessel  "Augus- 
tus" which  was  delivered  to  the  Italia  Line  in 
February.  The  fitting  out  of  the  passenger- 
cargo  motor  vessels  "Victoria"  and  "Asia"  each 
of  11,600  tons,  for  Lloyd  Triestino,  continued. 
The  tanker  "Andromena"  of  12,300  tons,  for 
A  G.  I.  P.  Rome,  was  launched  in  August,  and  the 
keel  of  a  21,000  ton  tanker  for  F.lli.  d'Amico, 
Rome,  was  laid  in  September.  The  keels  of  a 
further  18  smaller  vessels  were  laid,  ten  were 
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launched  and  nine  delivered.  Details  of  the  com- 
plete programme  for  1952  are  shown  at  Appendix 
p.  In  addition  239  commissions  for  repairs  and 
-efitting  were  carried  out. 

The  year  under  review  saw  the  virtual  comple- 
;ion  of  the  shipbuilding  programme  laid  down 
n  1950.  Negotiations  were  therefore  opened  with 
he  Italian  Government  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
i  continuation  of  work  for  the  Zone's  shipyards, 
rhe  programme  decided  upon  envisages  the  con- 
traction during  1953-1954  of  two  ships  for  Lloyd 
rnestmo,  the  construction  of  up  to  45,000  tons  of 
arge  tankers  or  cargo  vessels  of  over  10,000  tons, 
rid  of  up  to  8,000  tons  of  smaller  vessels  of  less 
han  2,000  tons.  In  addition,  a  tug  is  to  be  built 
or  the  Captain  of  the  Port.  200  million  lire 
ias  been  set  aside  for  ship  repairs. 

ection  IV — Labour 

During  1952  the  number  of  registered  employed 
ecreased  from  90,575  in  January  to  89,058  in  De- 
ember,  a  trend  that  was  partly  reflected  in  an 
lea-ease  in  the  number  of  registered  unemployed 
rom  18,852  to  19,185  over  the  same  period.  This 
lovement  was  due  chiefly  to  a  decline  in  the  num- 
er  of  persons  attending  re-qualification  courses 
nd  work-relief  schemes. 

The  total  number  of  work  permits  issued  to 
Ethan  citizens  coming  from  outside  the  Zone  was 
,4:77  on  31  December  1952  compared  with  1,785 
a  31  December  1951.  The  number  of  such  per- 
mits issued  to  aliens  showed  a  similar  decrease. 
Lost  of  these  were  for  building  operatives. 
A  total  of  182  strikes  were  called  during  the  year 
ivolvmg  209,000  workers  and  the  loss  of  627,269 
orkiug  hours. 

It  is  estimated  that  wage  adjustments  obtained 
7  about  (5  per  cent  of  the  registered  employed 
ore  than  offset  the  slight  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
orkers  in  both  industry  and  commerce  benefitted 
om  an  increase  in  real  wages  of  between  3  per 
nt  and  8  per  cent. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  establishment  for  the 
raamune  of  Trieste,  and  the  application  to  em- 
oyees  of  local  bodies  of  pay  increases  already 
•anted  to  statal  employees,  were  discussed  with 
e  Italian  Government  in  June  and  agreed  in 
•mciple. 

A  sample  survey  of  the  labour  force  covering 
330  families  in  the  Commune  of  Trieste  and  284 
mihes  in  the  smaller  communes,  was  carried  out 
inng  the  week  8-15  March.  Some  results  of 
is  survey,  compared  with  figures  obtained  in 
arch  1951,  are  shown  at  Appendix  H. 

ction  V— Public  Works 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Public 
orks  and  Utilities  for  1952  amounted  to  5,286 
Hion  lire.  Housing  was  again  the  principle 
m,  accounting  for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
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total.  Other  major  items  were :  Work  relief  and 
re-qualification  courses,  18  per  cent;  roads  and 
sewers,  12  per  cent;  public  buildings,  including 
schools  and  hospitals,  8  per  cent.  A  loan  of  300 
million  lire  was  granted  to  a  power  company  in 
order  to  secure  continuity  of  the  supply  of  elec- 
tric power  to  the  Commune  of  Trieste. 

Other  important  Public  Works  carried  out 
during  the  year  included  the  continuation  of  work 
on  a  secondary  school  and  a  reformatory,  the  ini- 
tiation of  work  on  a  new  settlement  for  refugees, 
and  the  extensive  repair  and  resurfacing  of  roads 
by  hot  bituminization. 

Details  of  the  housing  programme,  showing  the 
number  of  apartments  constructed  during  1952 
compared  with  previous  years  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  financed  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  are  given  at  Appendix  I. 


Section  VI— Foreign  Trade 

Traffic  through  the  Port  of  Trieste  during  1952 
again  showed  an  overall  increase.  A  total  of  6.9 
million  tons  was  handled  compared  with  6.6  mil- 
lion tons  in  1951,  and  5.4  million  tons  in  1938. 
This  increase  was  wholly  accounted  for  by  move- 
ment of  goods  by  sea  which  rose  by  340,000  tons 
compared  with  1951,  whereas  movement  by  rail 
decreased  by  nearly  70,000  tons. 

Traffic  was  again  most  intense  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  with  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
last  quarter.  The  lowest  monthly  figure  recorded 
was  411,000  tons  in  December.  Goods  handled 
followed  the  same  pattern  as  in  recent  years,  the 
bulk  being  formed  by  Austrian  timber  for  the 
Levant  and  crude  mineral  oils  from  Syria  and 
Lebanon.  Competition  from  the  North  Sea  Ports, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  con- 
tinued, and  was  principally  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  rail  traffic.  Of  particular  significance 
was  the  decision  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  Ger- 
man Eailways  at  a  Conference  held  in  Linz  in 
November,  to  terminate  tariff  agreements  regulat- 
ing traffic  to  and  from  Austria. 

Trade  with  Yugoslavia  increased,  monthly  im- 
ports through  the  frontier  clearing  account 
amounting  to  an  average  of  78  million  lire  and 
exports  to  47  million  lire,  an  increase  over  1951  of 
18  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  respectively.  The 
principal  items  imported  were  livestock,  timber 
and  fish.  Exports  included  machine  tools,  elec- 
trical equipment,  fruits  and  rice.  Imports  from 
the  Yugoslav  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory,  at  a 
monthly  average  of  63  million  lire,  showed  an 
increase  of  31  per  cent  as  compared  with  1951,  and 
exports  at  a  monthly  average  of  52  million  lire,  an 
increase  of  66  per  cent.  These  figures  exclude 
charges  for  the  hospitalization  of  Yugoslav  Zone 
patients  in  Trieste  hospitals  which  amounted  to 
approximately  15  million  lire  during  the  year. 
Except  that  wine  featured  as  one  of  the  principal 
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imports,  goods  traded  were  much  the  same  as  those 
traded  with  Yugoslavia. 

Foreign    trade    statistics    are    shown    at    Ap- 
pendix J. 


undergraduates  inscribed  in  the  various  faculties. 
This  compares  with  2,638  who  attended  courses 
during  the  year  1951/1952.  A  new  school  lor 
specialists  in  Labour  and  Social  Security  Legis- 
lation was  added  to  the  faculty  of  law. 


Section  VII— Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Fisheries 

Owing  to  bad  weather  which  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  crops  and  generally  hampered 
field  work,  the  year  1952  was  a  poor  one  for  agri- 
culture. The  crop  harvest  was  30  per  cent  below 
normal  and  livestock  prices  remained  at  a  low 
level.  In  spite  of  a  shortage  of  fodder,  the  inci- 
dence of  disease  among  cattle  was  not,  however, 
exceptional.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, including  livestock,  was  estimated  at 
1,900  million  lire  against  2,300  million  lire  in 

1951.  ,       ,  , 

Process  was  made  in  land  reclamation  and  re- 
afforestation projects,  and,  in  addition,  the 
Allied  Military  Government  contributed  6b  mil- 
lion lire,  representing  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  of  414  land  improvement  projects.  Agri- 
cultural training  courses  and  experimental  work 
continued  normally,  and  grants  were  made  lor 
the  purchase  of  concentrated  cattle  feed,  plants, 
and  farm  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  importa- 
tion of  pedigree  cattle. 

The  fish  catch  at  3.8  million  kgs.  was  some  5 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1951,  and  exports  tell  by 
about  10  per  cent. 


Section  VIII— Internal  Affairs 

l.  EDUCATION 

The  new  school  year  opened  on  7  October  1952 
with  31,785  pupils  attending  the  various  statal 
schools  in  the  Zone,  an  increase  of  439  over  the 
attendance  for  the  previous  year.    In  spite  o±  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  number  of  class  rooms 
available,  the  shortage  which  has  persisted  since 
the   war   still   necessitated   the   organization   ol 
morning  and  afternoon  shifts  in  many  of  the 
schools.     Free   school   lunches   continued   to   be 
provided  to  needy  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
training  schools.     Those  assisted  in  this  way  dur- 
ing the  1951/1952  school  year  numbered  3,427  in 
the  Italian,  and  1,384  in  the  Slovene  language 
schools      During  the  summer,  about  7,000  school 
children  spent  a  month's  holiday  in  the  mountains 
or  by  the  sea.    The  number  would  have  been 
greater  but  for  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  which 
necessitated  the  curtailing  of  the  programme  at 
a  number  of  the  camps.     The  kindergartens,  of 
which  there  are  48  distributed  throughout  the 
Zone,  continued  to  function  normally. 

The  new  academic  year  was  inaugurated  at 
Trieste  University  on  16  November  with  2,124 
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2.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  general  standard  of  health  in  the  Zone  dur- 
ing 1952  was  satisfactory.    Mild  epidemics  of 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  which  developed  during 
the  year  gave  no  cause  for  alarm,     lne  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  continued  to  give  encour- 
aging results,  574  new  cases  being  reported  com- 
pared with  692  in  1951.    There  is  still,  however 
much  to  be  done  in  this  field.    Both  the  birth  and 
death  rates,  at  respectively  9.45  and  11.36  per 
thousand  inhabitants,  were  slightly  lower  than 
in  1951     Work  on  the  new  400  bed  sanitonum  in 
Trieste  continued.     Completion  of  this  hospital 
will  release  badly  needed  beds  in  other  hospitals 
which  in  the  post-war  period  have  had  temporarily 
to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  tubercular  patients. 
During  the  year  a  new  Institute  for  Anatomy 
and  Pathology  was  established  in  Trieste  Genera] 
Hospital,  and  180  million  lire  was  appropriated 
bv  the  Allied  Military  Government  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Centre  for  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Cancer,  designed  to  provide  free  treatment  toi 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  improvement  o. 
the  Zone's  health  services  was  made  by  the  Work 
Health  Organization,  which  put  at  the  disposal  o: 
the  Allied  Military  Government  seven  scholar 
ships  to  enable  local  doctors  to  attend  university 
clinics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
France  and  Germany.  . 

The  incidence  of  infectious  diseases  is  snowi 
at  Appendix  K. 


3.  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Expenditure  for  relief  and  social  services  agaii 
increased  in  1952.  Public  assistance  m  its  yariou 
forms  cost  1,623  million  lire,  compared  with  1,48 
million  lire  in  1951.  The  increase  was  partly -du 
to  salarv  increases  granted  to  the  personnel  ol  th 
various  agencies  concerned,  but  for  the  most  pai 
to  a  revision  of  invalid  and  old  age  pensions,  an 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  families  requirm 
direct  financial  assistance. 

During  the  winter  1951/1952  42  million  lire  wa 
again  distributed  by  the  Winter  Relief  Fund  Coir 
mittee  to  needy  families. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  with  tt 
collaboration  of  two  experts  loaned  by  the  Unite 
Nations  Organization,  the  Allied  Military  (*J 
eminent  initiated  a  comprehensive  study  ol  tr 
organization  of  social  assistance  in  the  Zon 
When  completed,  this  study  should  enable  a  moi 
rational  approach  to  be  made  to  the  problem. 
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4.  CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

Checking  of  the  material  obtained  from  the 
census  of  the  population  held  on  4  November  1951 
was  completed  in  March  1952.  The  number  of 
permanent  residents  of  the  Zone  was  296,229,  of 
whom  138,200  were  males  and  158,029  females, 
representing  an  increase  of  25,657  since  the  census 
of  21  April  1936.  There  was  a  total  of  77,977 
living  quarters  containing  249,039  habitable  rooms. 
This  was  equivalent  to  an  occupation  quota  of  1.19 
persons  per  room.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  population  is  given  at  Appendix  L. 


i.  CENSUS  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

A  census  of  industry  and  commerce  conducted 
m  5  November  1951  revealed  that  there  were  11,- 
506  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  in  the 
Zone,  with  a  total  of  91,173  employees,  of  which 
;he  Commune  of  Trieste  accounted  for  10,437  with 
38,947  employees.  A  more  detailed  analysis  is 
jiven  at  Appendix  M. 


.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ELECTIONS 

^  On  25  May  1952  elections  for  new  Communal 
Councils  took  place  throughout  the  Zone.  In  the 
Communes  of  Trieste  and  Muggia  the  "linked- 
ist"  system,  under  which  the  party  or  group  of 
linked"  parties  polling  the  greatest  number  of 
otes  secures  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  Council, 
pas  used  for  the  first  time.  In  the  remaining 
"ommunes  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
ion  was  employed. 

The  total  number  of  registered  electors  was 
17,241  representing  73.34  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
ion  resident  in  the  Zone  on  4  November  1951.  The 
umber  of  votes  cast  was  197,228  or  94.03  per  cent 
f  the  electorate.  Valid  votes  totalled  193,886, 
8.03  per  cent  of  all  votes  cast. 

In  the  Commune  of  Trieste  a  total  of  178,984 
ahd  votes  were  cast,  divided  between  14  electoral 
sts.  Of  these  the  "linkecl-list"  comprising  the 
Christian  Democrat,  Liberal,  Republican,  and 
enezia  Giulia  Socialist  Parties  polled  83,753 
otes  (46.79  per  cent) ,  thus  securing  40  of  the  60 
;ats  on  the  Council.  The  Communist  Party  se- 
-ired  6  seats,  and  the  Independence  Front,  and  the 
'alian  Social  Movement  (Neo-fascist)  linked 
ith  the  National  Monarchist  Party  secured  5 
ich. 

In  the  Commune  of  Muggia  the  F.  T.  T.  Com- 
iunist  Party  lead  with  58.30  per  cent  of  the  valid 
)tes  cast,  followed  by  the  Christian  Democrat 
roup  with  21.12  per  cent. 

In  the  other  Communes  the  successful  parties 
ere  respectively:  San  Dorligo  della  Valle, 
•  T.  T.  Communist  Party  with  49.31  per  cent; 
uino-Aurisina,  Slovene  Union  with  42.90  per 
nt;  Sgonico,  Slovene  Union  with  50.98  per  cent; 
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and  Monrupino,  Slovene  Union  with  53.48  per 
cent.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  electorate  and  of 
how  they  used  their  votes  is  contained  in  Ap- 
pendices N  and  Nl. 


Section  IX— Public  Safety 

Apart  from  a  disturbance  connected  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  Tripartite  declaration  of  20 
March  1948,  the  year  1952  was  a  good  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  law  and  order.  No  case  of  murder 
was  reported  and  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  crimes. 

Crime  statistics  are  given  at  Appendix  O. 


Section  X — Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees 

The  number  of  refugees  entering  the  Zone  dur- 
ing the  Spring  and  Summer  progressively  dimin- 
ished. The  camp  population  fell  from  4,218  on 
31  December  1951  to  3,443  at  the  end  of  July  1952. 
The  flow  then  took  an  upward  trend  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  figure  stood  at  3,924. 

Migration  activities  continued,  but  it  became 
more  difficult  to  settle  refugees  overseas  mainly 
for  reasons  connected  with  limitations  on  immi- 
gration opportunities  in  overseas  areas.  Never- 
theless, departures  during  the  year  numbered  2,416 
against  2,018  arrivals.  The  countries  of  origin 
of  these  arrivals  and  other  statistics  concerning 
refugees  and  optants  are  given  at  Appendix  P. 
The  International  Refugee  Organization  ceased 
operations  early  in  the  year  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Provisional  Inter-governmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe. 
This  organization,  later  renamed  Inter-govern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  in  Trieste,  and  together  with 
the  already  established  welfare  organization  ren- 
dered most  valuable  assistance. 

The  position  of  aged  and  infirm  refugees  still 
presents  many  difficulties,  but  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  generously  provided  permanent 
homes  for  many  of  these  unfortunates.  Efforts 
on  their  behalf  continue,  and  construction  of  a 
new  camp  was  started  where  they  can  be  accom- 
modated in  more  suitable  surroundings.  The 
tubercular  sanitorium,  referred  to  in  my  last  re- 
port, was  completed  and  is  in  full  use.  It  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  medical  staff 
in  examining  all  refugees,  and  has  also  shown 
encouraging  results  in  checking  the  course  and 
diffusion  of  this  disease.  The  health  of  the 
refugees  in  general  also  improved. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  movement  of  refugees, 
the  influx  of  optants  for  Italian  nationality  from 
that  part  of  Venezia  Giulia  ceded  to  Yugoslavia 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 
has  practically  ceased.  Whereas  in  1951  there 
were  5,587  such  optants,  in  1952  their  number  fell 
to  78. 
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Section  XI— Posts  and  Telecommunications 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  programme  of  modernization  and 
expansion  of  services  which  was  referred  to  in 
my  last  report,  a  reasonable  profit  was  shown  for 
the  year  by  the  Post  and  Telecommunications 
administration.  A  picture  telegraph  service  was 
inaugurated  which  enables  pictures  to  be  sent  or 
received  by  telephone  land-line  connected  to  most 
of  the  principal  European  cities.  A  radio  tele- 
phone link  between  Trieste  and  Venice  was  in- 
stalled, which  has  the  possibility  of  future  expan- 
sion and  simultaneous  use  for  television. 


Tenth  Inter- American 
Conference  Agenda 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  agenda  for  the  Tenth 
Inter-American  Conference^  to  be  held  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  beginning  March  1.  This  agenda  was 
approved  after  full  consideration  by  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  at  its  meet- 
ing of  November  10, 1953. 

I.  Juridical-Political  Matters 

1.  Peaceful  Relations: 

a.  Possibility  of  Revising  the  American  Treaty  on 
Pacific  Settlement  (Pact  of  Bogota)  ; 

b.  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  (Report  of  the 
Inter- American  Peace  Committee;  Organization, 
Operation,  and  Purpose  of  the  Committee)  ; 

c.  Inter- American  Court  of  Justice ; 

d.  Other  Pertinent  Instruments  Relating  to  Pacific 
Settlement. 

2.  Colonies  and  Occupied  Territories  in  America  and  Re- 
port of  the  American  Committee  on  Dependent  Terri- 
tories. 

3.  Regimen  of  Political  Asylees,  Exiles,  and  Refugees : 

a.  Draft  Convention  on  "Regimen  of  Political  Asylees, 
Exiles,  and  Refugees  (Territorial  Asylum) "  ; 

b.  Draft  Convention  on  "Diplomatic  Asylum". 

4.  Protocol  to  the  Convention  on  Duties  and  Rights  of 
States  in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife. 

5.  Intervention  of  International  Communism  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

II.  Economic  Matters 

6.  Reports  on  the  Present  Situation  and  on  the  General 
Economic  Outlook. 

7.  Economic  Development :  Status  of  Development  Plans ; 
Coordination  of  National  Economies;  and  Measures — 
National  and  International — including  Financial,  to 
Facilitate  Balanced  Economic  Expansion  in  All  Fields. 

8.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources:  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

9.  Commercial  Cooperation :  Expansion  of  Regional,  Inter- 
American,  and  International  Trade :  Problems  of  Sup- 
ply and  Demand ;  Prices,  Terms  of  Trade ;  Reduction 
of  Barriers  to  International  Trade;  Customs  Nomen- 
clature. 

10.  Technical    Cooperation:    Program   of   Technical   Co- 
operation of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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11.  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council: 

a    Composition,  Operation,  and  Means  of  Action ; 
b.  Coordination  of  Its  Work  with  That  of  Other  Inter- 
national Organizations. 

III.  Social  Matters 

12.  Social  Aspects  of  Economic  Development. 

13.  Human  Rights:  Measures  for  Promoting  Human 
Rights  without  Impairing  National  Sovereignty  and 
the  Principle  of  Non-intervention. 

14.  Development  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  in 
America. 

15  Problems  of  Housing  of  Social  Interest:  Considera- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  Problem  of  Low-Cost  Housing ;  and  Pos- 
sibility of  Establishing  an  Inter-American  Bank  for 
the  Financing  of  Housing  of  Social  Interest. 

16.  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Rural  Exodus. 

17.  Social  Welfare  Work. 

IV.  Cultural  Matters 

18.  Cultural  Cooperation. 

19.  Revision  of  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  oi 
Inter-American  Cultural  Relations. 

20.  Reports  and  Proposals  from  the  Pertinent  Organs  oi 
the  Organization  of  American  States  on: 

a.  Cultural  Charter  of  America ; 

b    Inter-American  Congress  of  Ministers  and  DireC' 

tors  of  Education,  Rectors,  Deans,  Educators,  and 

Students. 

21.  Affirmation  of  the  Historical  Interest  of  the  Amencar 
Republics  in  the  Island  of  San  Salvador. 

V.  Organizational  and  Functional  Matters 

22.  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee: 

a.  Functioning; 

b.  Selection  of  the  Countries  to  be  Members  Thereof 

23.  Committee  for  Cultural  Action  : 

a.  Functioning;  _         . 

b.  Selection  of  the  Countries  to  be  Members  Thereof 

24  Report  Submitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  on  th< 
Work  Accomplished  by  the  Organs  of  the  Organiza 
tion  since  the  Previous  Conference. 

25.  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 

26  Inter-American  Specialized  Conferences  and  Othei 
Intergovernmental  Meetings  of  Interest  to  the  Organi 
zation  of  American  States  :  Standards  That  Should  bi 
Observed  with  Reference  Thereto. 

27.  Administrative  and  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Organizatioi 
of  American  States. 

28.  Designation  of  the  Place  of  Meeting  of  the  Eleventl 
Inter-American  Conference. 


U.S.  Delegation 

to  International  Conference 

Executive  Board  (WHO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  1 
(press  release  13)  the  following  delegation  to  the  thir 
teenth  session  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Woric 
Health  Organization,  which  opened  at  Geneva  on  Jan 
uary  14: 
H   van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Internationa 

Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Healtb 

Education   and   Welfare,   U.S.   Representative  on  tn 

Executive  Board  of  Who 
Frederick   J.    Brady,    M.D.,    International    Health   Bep 

resentative,  Division   of  International  Health,  FuDii 
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Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Exec- 
utive Board 
Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Adviser 

The  Executive  Board,  which  meets  at  least  twice  a 
year,  is  the  executive  organ  of  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly, the  supreme  authority  of  Who.  The  Board  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  designated  by  the  following  18 
member  nations:  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Greece,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Its  last  meeting 
was  held  at  Geneva,  May  28-30,  1953. 

The  agenda  for  the  thirteenth  session  provides  in  its 
more  than  75  items  for  an  extensive  review  by  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  operations  and  programs  of  Who. 
It  will  examine  reports  on  (1)  the  work  performed  by 
expert  and  special  committees  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  quarantine  measures,  malaria,  poliomyelitis, 
rabies,  yellow  fever,  and  rheumatic  diseases;  (2)  the 
progress  being  made  on  a  number  of  projects,  such  as  a 
campaign  against  smallpox,  the  standardization  of  labora- 
tory tests  of  foods,  and  the  selection  of  nonproprietary 
names  for  drugs;  and  (3)  a  wide  variety  of  administra- 
tive and  financial  matters,  including  budget  estimates 
for  1955,  the  scale  of  assessments  for  member  countries, 
and  revision  of  staff  rules  for  the  Who  secretariat. 


Personnel  Policy:  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  Statement  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  before  the  Fifth  Committee  at  its 
412th  meeting  on  25  November  1953.  A/C.5/566,  Nov. 
25,  1953.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Personnel  Policy:  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  Note  by  Secretariat.  A/C.5/ 
L.255,  Nov.  30,  1953.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Personnel  Policy:  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  Advisory  Committee.  Report  by  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  A/C.5/L.259,  Nov.  30,  1953. 
2  pp.  mimeo. 

Personnel  Policy:  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Question.  Statement  by  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/C.5/574,  Dec.  3,  1953.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Personnel  Policy 
A/2533,  Nov.  2,  1953.     61  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Chapters  IV 
and  V)  Report  of  the  Third  Committee.  A/2573, 
Nov.  25,  1953.     38  pp.  mimeo. 

Scale  of  Assessment  for  the  Apportionment  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations:  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee.    A/2577,  Nov.  24,  1953.     12  pp.  mimeo. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  1 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  18  December  1953  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Israel  Addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council.  S/3153,  Dec.  18,  1953.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  28  December  1953  from  the  Representatives 
of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/3157,  Dec 
29,1953.    1  p.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

;  Staff  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations:  Question  of  a 
Probationary  Period.     Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 

j         eral.     A/2591,  Dec.  2,  1953.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

,  Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1954.  Draft 
Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee.  A/C.5/L.264,  Dec.  6, 
1953.  66  pp.  mimeo. 
Scale  of  Assessment  for  the  Apportionment  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations:  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  458th  plenary  meeting  on  27 
November  1953.  A/Resolution/134,  Nov.  2S,  1953. 
4  pp.  mimeo. 


Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
.materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
jbe  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
|States. 

I  The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an  Of- 
ficial Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
(Irusteeship  Council,  and  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
itvnich  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
[reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
,rormation  on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
ootained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Senate  Begins  Consideration  of 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  With  Korea 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL  • 

The  White  House,  January  11, 195 '4. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  1,  1953.2 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a  document  containing  the  Joint  statement 
by  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  August  8, 
1953,3  on  the  occasion  of  the  initialing  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty  in  Seoul,  and  the  text  of  an 
address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  on 
October  1,  1953.4 


1  S.  Exec.  A,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1. 

3  For  text  of  the  draft  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 
1953,  p.  204.  The  final  text  differs  from  the  draft  only 
in  that  article  V  of  the  former  concludes  with  the  words 
"at  Washington,"  and  the  last  paragraph  reads  "Done 
in  duplicate  at  Washington,  in  the  English  and  Korean 
languages,  this  first  day  of  October,  1953." 

*  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

4  Ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  484. 
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There  is  further  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  de- 
signed to  deter  aggression  by  giving  evidence  of 
our  common  determination  to  meet  the  common 
danger.  It  thus  reaffirms  our  belief  that  the  se- 
curity of  an  individual  nation  in  the  free  world 
depends  upon  the  security  of  its  partners,  and 
constitutes  another  link  in  the  collective  security 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  treaty  submitted  here- 
with, and  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  5 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  30,  1953. 

The  President, 

The  White  House : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view 
to  the  transmission  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  1,  1953. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  negotiated 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  me  during  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  Korea  last  August  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  concern  with  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee.  Senate  leaders  were  consulted  and 
kept  fully  informed  of  the  exchange  of  views 
which  led  to  the  development  and  formulation  of 
this  treaty. 

As  I  stated  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  is  a 
defense  treaty  firmly  dedicated  to  peace.  It  is 
designed  to  deter  aggression  by  making  clear  that 
each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
Pacific  area  upon  the  territory  administratively 
controlled  by  either  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  declares  that  it  would  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes.  The  undertaking  of 
each  party  to  aid  the  other  operates  only  in  case 
that  party  is  the  victim  of  external  armed  attack. 
Armed  attack  by  a  party,  either  against  a  foreign 
state,  or  against  territory  not  at  the  time  recog- 
nized by  the  other  as  lawfully  brought  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  first,  does  not  bring 
the  treaty  into  operation.  An  armed  attack  by 
either  party  does  not  obligate  the  other  to  come  to 
its  assistance. 

As  another  step  in  the  development  of  a  Pacific 
security  system,  the  treaty  will  complement  the 
earlier  treaties  which  have  entered  into  force  with 


6  S.  Exec.  A,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan.  Like  those  treaties,  the  treaty  with  Korea 
is  in  full  conformity  with  the  objectives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
affirms  the  belief  of  this  Government  that  the  se- 
curity of  an  individual  nation  in  the  free  world 
depends  upon  the  security  of  its  partners  and  con- 
stitutes another  link  in  the  collective  security  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  six  sub- 
stantive articles.  The  preamble  sets  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances for  making  the  treaty,  providing  in 
particular  that  the  treaty  is  designed  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  parties  "pending  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  area." 
Thus  evolutionary  developments  are  contemplated 
as  in  the  treaties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

Article  I  is  identical  with  the  comparable  ar- 
ticles in  the  tripartite  and  Philippine  treaties, 
except  for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional  phrase 
whereby  the  parties  agree  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
in  any  manner  inconsistent  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  obligations  assumed  by  any 
party  toward  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II  calls  for  consultation  between  the 
parties  whenever  the  territorial  integrity,  polit- 
ical independence,  or  the  security  of  either  party 
is  threatened  by  external  armed  attack.  The 
article  also  embodies  the  principle  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  239, 80th  Congress,  the  Vanden- 
berg  resolution,6  which  calls  for  "self-help  and 
mutual  aid"  by  all  the  parties  to  security  arrange- 
ments joined  in  by  the  United  States  and  which 
involve  commitments  by  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  the  article  are  similar  to  compa- 
rable provisions  in  the  treaties  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  with  the  Philippines. 

Article  III  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty.  Under 
that  article  each  party — 

recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on 
either  of  the  Parties  in  territories  now  under  their  re- 
spective administrative  control,  or  hereafter  recognized 
by  one  of  the  Parties  as  lawfully  brought  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  other,  would  be  dangerous 
to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes. 

This  language  is  the  same  as  the  comparable  pro- 
visions in  the  treaties  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  with  the  Philippines  except  that  it 
defines  the  area  within  which  the  treaty  is  to 
operate,  namely  in  territories  now  under  the 
respective  administrative  control  of  either  party, 
or  hereafter  recognized  by  one  of  the  parties  as 
lawfully  brought  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  other.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Republic  oi 

•  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
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Korea  presently  has  effective  control  over  only 
part  of  Korea.  If  either  contracting  state  should 
initiate  an  armed  attack  against  any  territory 
not  under  its  administrative  control  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  or  thereafter  recognized  by  the 
other  as  lawfully  brought  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  first,  the  treaty  would  not  apply. 
Under  its  terms  the  treaty  could  continue  to  be 
applicable  in  event  that  a  political  settlement 
unifying  Korea  is  reached.  In  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  and  Philippine  treaties  the 
area  within  which  they  are  to  operate  is  defined 
in  a  separate  article. 

Article  IV  grants  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  dispose  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  in  and 
about  the  territory  of  Korea  as  determined  by 
mutual  agreement.  It  does  not  make  such  disposi- 
tion automatic  or  mandatory. 

According  to  article  VI,  the  treaty  has  indefi- 
nite duration,  but  either  party  may  terminate 
it  1  year  after  notice  is  given. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  treaty  as  a 
leterrent  to  aggression  and  thus  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific  area,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  given  early  and  favorable 
;onsideration  by  the  Senate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  ' 

'ress  release  11  dated  January  13 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  Re- 
)ubhc  of  Korea  and  the  United  States  has  been 
ubmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  its 
idvice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  treaty  is 
m  outgrowth  of  our  experience  with  aggressive 
ommunism  and  represents  a  carefully  considered 
-ttempt  to  prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  a  recur- 
ence  of  that  aggression  in  Korea. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
reaty,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  im- 
•ortant  and  necessary. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Korean  war  would  have 
Token  out  if  the  Communist  aggressors  had 
nown  in  advance  what  the  United  States  and  the 
Jmted  Nations  would  do.  They  miscalculated, 
hey  thought  that  they  would  meet  no  opposition 
xcept  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  itself,  and  the 
tOK  s  at  that  time  had  only  a  small  military  force 
esigned  primarily  to  preserve  the  internal 
Jcurity. 

The  Communists  did  not  expect  that  only  a  few 
ours  after  they  struck,  June  25,  1950,  the  United 
lations  Security  Council  would  move  rapidly  to 
>t  in  motion  an  international  military  action  to 
ipel  the  aggression.     Nor  did  they  expect  that 

i'lan(113bef°re  the  Senate  Forel£n  Relations  Committee 
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the  United  States  would  take  a  vigorous  role  as 
leader  and  chief  contributor  to  the  United  Nations 
effort  to  help  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  drive  back 
the  invaders.  Nor  could  the  aggressors  know  that 
the  United  Nations  effort  would  be  maintained 
through  more  than  3  years  of  bloody  strife  which 
ended  in  an  armistice  on  July  27, 1953. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  Communist  mis- 
calculation that  the  first  major  purpose  of  the 
treaty  becomes  clear.  It  is  to  prevent  any  renewal 
of  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  by  joining 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal statement  of  our  common  determination 
to  defend  ourselves  against  external  armed  attack, 
so  that  no  potential  aggressor  can  be  under  the 
illusion  that  either  of  us  stands  alone  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to 
give  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  formal  assurance  of  our  continued 
concern  for  their  security  as  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  peace  in  the  Pacific  area.  It  is  an  assurance 
to  which  they  are  fully  entitled  by  their  valiant 
and  unwavering  struggle  against  the  Communist 
invaders.  It  was  an  assurance  which  they  sought 
as  the  armistice  negotiations  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  They  knew  that  the  Communist  threat  re- 
mained poised  in  the  north,  ready  to  strike  again. 
They  wanted,  from  us,  a  deterrent  to  that  threat. 
Last  May  and  June,  while  the  armistice  was 
being  negotiated,  there  was  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  President  Rhee  and  President  Eisen- 
hower,8 in  the  course  of  which  President 
Eisenhower  stated  that  he  was  "prepared  promptly 
after  the  conclusion  and  acceptance  of  an  armi- 
stice to  negotiate"  with  President  Rhee  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  along  the  lines  of  the  treaties  here- 
tofore concluded  between  this  country  and  other 
Pacific  nations.  The  President's  proposal  was,  at 
the  time,  discussed  with  congressional  leaders. 

In  subsequent  efforts  to  work  out  an  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  an  armistice  with  the  Communists,  I  gave 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  the  mission  of  going  to 
Korea  in  late  June  to  consult  with  President 
Syngman  Rhee.  A  considerable  area  of  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  Mr.  Robertson  and  President 
Rhee.9  The  armistice  with  the  Communists  was 
signed  on  July  27,  1953;  and  shortly  thereafter  I 
flew  to  Korea  to  exchange  further  views  with 
President  Rhee  on  what  should  be  done  to  secure 
Korea  against  the  Communist  threat  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  independence  and  unity  for  the 
Korean  people.  In  the  course  of  those  discussions, 
I  negotiated  with  President  Rhee  the  text  of  the 

8  For  texts  of  President  Eisenhower's  letter  of  June  6 
and  President  Rhee's  reply  of  June  19,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  15,  1953,  p.  835  and  July  6,  1953,  p.  13. 

0  For  text  of  a  joint  statement  by  President  Rhee  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Robertson  following  the  conclusion 
of  their  talks,  see  ibid.,  July  20,  1953,  p.  72, 
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Mutual  Defense  Treaty  which  is  now  before  you, 
and  the  Korean  Foreign  Minister  and  I  initialed 
the  draft  text  in  Seoul  on  August  7.  _ 

At  the  same  time  we  issued  a  joint  statement 
which  reflected  the  mutual  understanding  we  had 
reached  as  a  result  of  our  discussions.  The  state- 
ment noted  that  the  Armistice  Agreement  con- 
templated that  a  political  conference  would  be 
held  with  the  Communists  and  that  Korean  and 
United  States  delegations  would  cooperate  to  seek 
the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation;  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
would  take  no  unilateral  action  to  unite  Korea  by 
military  means  for  the  agreed  duration  of  the 
political  conference;  and  that  between  the  date 
of  the  statement  and  the  date  when  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  could  be  expected  to  come  into 
force  and  effect  through  ratifications,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  the  United  Nations 
Command  which  would  comply  with  the  armistice 
terms.  These  understandings  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  both  countries  in  good  faith. 

I  should  now  like  to  describe  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  itself  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
benefits  and  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  it 
gives  to  the  two  signatories. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  recognizes  the  rela- 
tion between  the  security  interests  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  and  states  the  de- 
sire of  the  two  countries  to  strengthen  their  efforts 
for  collective  defense,  pending  the  development 
of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective  collective 
security  system  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  first  of  the  six  articles  of  the  treaty  affirms 
the  intention  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States  to  refrain  in  their  international  re- 
lations from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  obligations  assumed  by 
either  country  toward  the  United  Nations.  This 
article  makes  it  clear  that  the  treaty  is  a  defense 
treaty  dedicated  to  peace. 

Article  two  provides  for  joint  consultation  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States  whenever  the  security  of  either  country  is 
threatened  by  armed  attack.  This  article  also 
calls  on  both  countries  to  employ  "self-help  and 
mutual  aid"  to  develop  means  to  deter  armed 
attack. 

Article  three,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty, 
states  that  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  area  on  either  country,  will  act  to 
meet  the  danger  in  accordance  with  their  consti- 
tutional processes.  This  article  constitutes  a  clear 
warning  to  the  Communists  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  ignore  a  renewed  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  It  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  effective  con- 
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trol  over  only  part  of  Korea ;  it  clearly  does  not 
apply  to  territories  which  are  not  now  under 
the  administrative  control  of  either  country  or 
which  are  not  at  some  future  time  recognized  by 
one  party  as  having  been  lawfully  brought  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  other.  If 
either  country  should  initiate  an  armed  attack 
against  any  territory  not  under  its  administrative 
control  when  the  treaty  was  signed  or  thereafter 
recognized  by  the  other  as  lawfully  brought  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  first,  the  treaty 
would  not  apply.  An  armed  attack  by  either 
country  does  not  obligate  the  other  to  come  to 
its  assistance. 

In  article  four  the  Republic  of  Korea  grants 
the  United  States  the  right  to  dispose  land,  air, 
and  sea  forces  in  and  about  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. It  does  not  require  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  if  agreed  peace  arrangements 
called  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  this 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty. 

Article  five  requires  that  the  treaty  be  ratified 
by  constitutional  process  before  it  shall  come  into 
force. 

The  last  article,  the  sixth,  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely  but  that 
either  country  may  terminate  it  one  year  after 
giving  notice. 

In  summary,  then,  the  treaty  is  a  logical  out- 
growth of  the  successful  joint  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  United  Nations,  to  repel 
the  Communist  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Its  primary  value  consists  in  giving  the  Commu- 
nists notice,  beyond  any  possibility  of  misinterpre- 
tation, that  the  United  States  would  not  be  in- 
different to  any  new  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  It  is  our  hope  that  this  reaffirmation  will, 
in  combination  with  the  other  measures  which 
we  are  taking  in  the  Far  East,  disabuse  the  Com- 
munists of  any  ideas  of  launching  another  aggres- 
sion in  Korea. 

Beyond  this  primary  consideration,  the  treaty 
also  has  significance  as  another  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a"  Pacific  security  system,  adding  to  the 
treaties  which  have  already  been  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  Like  these  other  se- 
curity treaties,  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  affirms 
the  belief  of  the  United  States  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  security  is  found  in  collective  commu- 
nity measures.  As  such,  the  treaty  is  evidence  of 
our  desire  for  peace  and  our  conviction  that  to 
maintain  peace  it  is  essential  to  demonstrate,  in 
concert  with  other  free  nations,  our  firm  and  clear 
resolve  to  react  to  aggression. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  by  the 
President  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 
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The  Process  of  Federating  Europe 


by  Robert  R.  Bowie 

Director,  Policy  Planning  Staff 1 


Historically,  federalism  has  been  a  process  for 
creating  wider  political  communities  for  promot- 
ing specific  interests  common  to  several  existing 
states.  For  the  formation  of  a  federation,  the 
component  states  must  recognize  that  their  prob- 
lems and  interests  are  common  and  that  they  can 
wt  be  effectively  handled  by  the  separate  states  or 
)y  mere  cooperation.  Diagnosis  has  often  been 
slow  and  painful.  The  federal  remedy  is  not  likely 
o  be  applied  until  the  ills  have  become  acute  and 
ess  radical  cures  have  clearly  failed. 

In  the  past,  the  problems  which  have  most  often 
ed  to  the  formation  of  new  federal  states  have 
)een  defense  and  economic  needs.  In  the  United 
States,  in  Australia,  Canada,  Switzerland,  and 
jrermany,  the  federation  had  its  origin  in  the 
nability  of  the  individual  states  to  provide  either 
security  or  viable  economies  in  isolation.  In  each 
iase,  some  higher  political  authority  was  needed  to 
nobilize  their  resources  for  common  defense  and 
o  facilitate  trade  and  commerce  among  them. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  need  for  a  new 
federal  state  is  recognized  and  acted  on  depends 
>n  many  factors.  Temperament,  training,  and  in- 
erest  will  make  many  people  slow  to  accept  the 
lecessity  of  federation.  State  officials  are  likely 
o  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge  their  own  inca- 
)acity  to  deal  with  the  pressing  problems.  Those 
vho  profit  by  protected  markets  will  resist  the 
ieed  for  change.  Existing  loyalties  and  patriot- 
sms  will  all  counsel  delay.  Against  such  inertia 
>r  opposition,  the  requisite  support  for  federation 
ias  generally  been  produced  only  by  the  threat  of 
nilitary  or  economic  disaster. 
^In  many  ways,  the  current  efforts  to  achieve 
European  unity  reveal  a  similar  pattern.  But 
here  is  novelty  and  invention  in  the  methods 
tdopted  to  make  progress.  The  urgency  of  the 
>roblems  made  it  essential  to  begin  at  once  and 
>roceed  under  forced  draft.  Hence  in  seeking  to 
mild  a  supranational  European  government,  the 

*  Address  made  before  the  Bicentennial  Conference, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  T.,  on  Jan.  14. 
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proponents  have  relied  heavily  on  the  dynamic 
conception  of  federalism  as  an  evolving  and  grow- 
ing process.  They  have  started  with  incomplete 
measures,  banking  heavily  on  the  continuance  of 
the  process  for  their  ultimate  success. 

The  Postwar  Situation  in  Europe 

In  terms  of  need,  conditions  in  Europe  after  the 
war  were  ripe  for  the  creation  of  some  form  of 
federal  state. 

By  1945,  Europe  had  suffered  a  radical  decline 
in  its  power,  economic  well-being,  and  morale. 
For  several  centuries  the  states  of  Europe,  with 
their  developed  industries  and  military  power,  had 
governed  much  of  the  world  and  shaped  its  his- 
tory. Their  rivalries  and  nationalism  had  broken 
out  into  repeated  conflicts  which  ultimately  cul- 
minated in  two  world  wars.  In  their  aftermath, 
the  situation  was  profoundly  changed.  Europe  lay 
almost  impotent  between  two  emergent  giants — 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Contemplating  their  plight,  many  Europeans 
were  bitterly  disillusioned  with  nationalism.  If 
Europe  was  to  survive,  they  concluded,  it  was  es- 
sential to  find  some  way  to  bury  past  hatreds  and 
to  live  and  work  together  in  peace.  For  the  future, 
France  and  Germany  must  somehow  reconcile  and 
merge  their  vital  interests.  European  unity, 
which  had  been  advocated  as  an  ideal  for  cen- 
turies, took  on  a  new  appeal  as  a  practical  pro- 
gram. To  a  weakened  and  divided  Europe,  unity 
offered  a  new  faith  and  a  vision  of  a  peaceful  and 
stable  future. 

The  economic  reasons  for  European  integration 
went  deeper  than  the  war.  For  purposes  of  mod- 
ern industry  and  commerce,  the  separate  states  of 
Europe  were  too  small.  Tariffs,  quotas,  currency 
restrictions,  transport  barriers,  and  private  cartels 
all  served  to  divide  Europe  into  a  series  of  air- 
tight markets,  each  too  restricted  for  efficient  out- 
put and  distribution.  Any  single  state  was  power- 
less to  correct  the  situation.  It  was  forced  to 
consider  only  its  separate  interests  and  to  impose 
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more  and  more  barriers  to  commerce  with  the  out- 
side. A  general  European  government  was  needed 
to  promote  the  common  interest  in  a  wider  market 
and  freer  trade. 

Likewise,  it  was  apparent  that  no  European  state 
could  defend  itself  alone.  Despite  terrible  war 
damage,  the  Soviet  Union  had  great  and  growing 
military  and  industrial  power.  No  single  nation 
had  the  resources  in  terms  of  money,  materiel, 
or  men  to  face  the  Soviet  threat  by  itself.  None 
would  be  able,  merely  in  terms  of  strategy,  to 
defend  itself  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Nor  was  a  coalition  an  adequate  answer.  Sepa- 
rate national  forces,  even  if  combined,  would  be 
crrossly  inefficient  and  could  hardly  produce  a 
properly  balanced  total  force  for  the  defense  of 
Europe.  Effective  defense,  within  Europe  s 
means,  required  European  institutions  which  could 
combine  its  resources  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

Men  were  not  lacking  who  saw  the  need  for 
European  unity.  Among  them  were  practical 
leaders  like  Schuman,  Pleven,  and  Jean  Monnet  in 
France ;  Adenauer  in  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic; Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium;  de  Gaspen  of 
Italy ;  and  many  others.  Their  experience  in 
grappling  with  Europe's  problems  convinced  them 
of  the  urgent  necessity  for  Europe  to  unify  under 
supranational  institutions  if  its  peoples  were  to 
live  and  prosper  together  in  security  and  peace. 
The  merging  of  the  basic  interests  of  West  Ger- 
many and  its  neighbors  offered  the  only  hope  for  a 
constructive  and  permanent  solution  of  their  rela- 
tions. The  revival  of  West  Germany  under 
leaders  devoted  to  the  European  idea  provided  an 
historic  opportunity  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
slip  away.  ,     , 

The  problem  was  how  to  proceed.  Let  us  looK 
briefly  at  what  has  been  done  so  far  toward  eco- 
nomic, defense,  and  political  unity. 

Measures  for  Economic  Unity 

In  dealing  with  Europe's  postwar  economic  dif- 
ficulties, organizations  like  Oeec  [Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation],  Eru 
[European  Payments  Union],  and  the  Council  ot 
Europe  had  performed  useful  functions.  -But, 
while  they  provided  a  basis  for  cooperation  among 
the  states  of  Europe,  they  acted  only  by  unanimity 
and  could  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  their  most 
hesitant  member.  It  was  becoming  clear,  how- 
ever, that  if  Europe  was  ever  to  solve  her  basic 
economic  problems,  she  must  promptly  achieve 
more  organic  unity  by  creating  European  agen- 
cies capable  of  acting  for  the  common  interest. 

But  the  obstacles  to  such  closer  economic  unity 
were  and  are  formidable,  and  deeply  rooted.  The 
very  maturity  of  the  European  economies  was  a 
source  of  special  difficulties.  The  long  history  of 
tariffs  and  other  measures  to  protect  national  mar- 
kets had  created  entrenched  vested  interests  cer- 
tain to  oppose  their  removal. 
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Moreover,  the  expanded  economic  role  of  the 
modern  state  complicates  the  task  of  attempting 
to  establish  a  new  federation.  Today,  when  the 
state  accepts  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
economy,  it  manages  the  budget,  taxation,  cur- 
rency and  credit,  and  regulation  of  imports  and 
exports  as  interrelated  means  for  discharging  this 
function.  If  a  new  federal  state  initially  assumed 
this  broad  responsibility,  it  would  probably  be 
unable  to  cope  with  it.  Yet  to  try  to  disentangle 
some  of  these  threads  for  transfer  to  a  federation, 
while  leaving  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  member 
states,  would  hardly  provide  a  permanent  work- 
able solution. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  M.  Schuman,  in  May 
1950,  suggested  a  unique  method  for  getting 
started.  In  proposing  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, he  stated  that  his  plan  had  three  major 
purposes:  (1)  to  promote  Franco-German  trust 
and  rapprochement  by  putting  their  primary  raw 
materials,  coal  and  steel,  under  common  European 
institutions;  (2)  to  make  a  start  toward  freer 
European  trade  by  opening  up  a  single  market  for 
these  two  basic  industries;  (3)  to  establish  the 
nucleus  of  federal  institutions.  Six  countries- 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux 
nations — joined  in  establishing  the  Community. 

Separating  out  the  coal  and  steel  industries  for 
European  control  was  no  easy  task.  In  many 
ways  they  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  their  sepa- 
rate national  economies.  In  transferring  them  to 
the  European  agencies,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Treaty 
inevitably  left  certain  threads  untied. 

The  creators  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
were  well  aware  that  over  time  these  loose  ends 
might  well  cause  serious  trouble.  But  they  were 
not  planning  for  a  static  future.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  to  stand  alone 
indefinitely.  It  was  looked  on  as  a  first  step  only. 
The  essential  thing  was  to  make  a  beginning  to- 
ward unity  before  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Their 
plan  and  purpose  was  to  start  in  motion  a  proc- 
ess  a  process  of  growth — which  would  ultimately 

embody  wider  functions  and  authority. 

In  part  this  method  was  directed  to  accumulat- 
ing experience  and  in  part  to  creating  a  climate 
of  opinion.  The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  was 
intended  to  teach  by  example  the  benefits  of  even 
limited  economic  unity.  It  was  also  designed  to 
start  the  training  and  creation  of  a  group  of  Euro- 
pean officials  whose  loyalty  was  wider  than  na- 
tional loyalty;  whose  horizons  were  wider  than 
national  horizons.  Finally,  it  was  to  provide  a 
symbol  and  a  center  around  which  new  loyalties 
could  group  themselves.  It  was  to  be  the  living 
sign  of  a  future  Europe  which  would  beckon  others 
toward  European  solutions  for  other  problems. 

In  the  span  of  a  little  more  than  3  years,  the 
initial  idea  has  already  borne  fruit  to  an  amazing 
extent.  The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  sort 
of  limited  federation.    Its  institutions  are  set  up 
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and  functioning  effectively.  It  has  gathered  to- 
gether a  group  of  civil  servants  who  owe  their 
allegiance  to  the  European  Community  and  not  to 
the  member  states.  The  decisions  of  the  Commu- 
nity in  the  common  interest  have  been  loyallv 
accepted  by  the  member  states. 

Measures  for  European  Defense 

As  I  have  said,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
was  intended  only  as  the  beginning.  But  the  next 
step  came  more  quickly  than  might  have  been 
expected.  While  the  Coal  and  Steel  Treaty  was 
being  negotiated,  the  Communists  struck  in  Korea. 
This  attack,  and  the  fear  that  Europe  might  be 
next,  focused  attention  on  the  pitiful  weakness  of 
its  defenses.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  effec- 
tive defensive  strength  in  Europe  would  require 
participation  of  German  forces. 

France,  which  opposed  any  revival  of  a  Ger- 
man national  army,  drew  on  the  example  of  the 
Schuman  Plan  for  a  solution.  In  the  fall  of 
1950,  M.  Pleven  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Euro- 
pean army,  integrating  French,  German,  and 
other  units  under  European  institutions.  In  May 
1952,  the  six  states  initialed  the  draft  treaty  for 
the  European  Defense  Community.  It  has  been 
ratified  by  West  Germany  and  the  lower  houses 
in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  awaits  ap- 
proval in  France,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg. 

In  its  essence,  the  European  army  idea  was 
even  more  radical  than  that  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  involved  more  formidable  diffi- 
culties It  dealt,  after  all,  with  more  vital  issues, 
charged  with  deep-seated  loyalties  and  antago- 
nisms and  impinging  directly  on  the  individual 
citizens  who  serve  in  its  military  forces  or  who 
must  make  financial  sacrifices  for  their  support 
burthermore,  the  close  tie  between  military  and 
foreign  policies  calls  for  some  means  to  harmonize 
them. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Defense  Treaty  are 
relatively  less  complete  than  those  under  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Treaty.  The  f ramers  of  the  treaty  were 
iware  that,  as  a  result,  the  Defense  Community, 
is  it  stood,  would  hardly  be  viable  over  the  long 
"Uncn  ^S,  a  temP0rar7  expedient,  the  gaps  could 
)e  tilled  by  the  existence  of  Nato  and  of  the  pro- 
cedures established  there.  But  before  very  lono- 
t  would  be  essential  to  expand  the  powers  of  the 
Jetense  Community,  and  in  view  of  its  vital  na- 
ture of  activity,  this  would  not  be  feasible  unless 
ts  institutions  were  constructed  ultimately  on  a 
>roader  democratic  base. 

"he  Political  Community 

Accordingly,  the  Defense  Treaty  included  a 
pecial  provision  (article  38)  to  meet  this  need. 
Jncler  it,  the  Assembly  of  the  Defense  Community 
ras  assigned  the  constituent  role  of  working  out 
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and  submitting  to  the  government  a  stronger 
framework  for  a  federal  or  confederal  structure, 
to  be  based  on  a  bicameral  legislature  and  on  the 
separation  of  powers  between  it  and  an  executive. 
This  work  was  to  begin  only  after  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified.  During  the  summer  of  1952,  how- 
ever, the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  countries 
decided  to  request  the  Coal  and  Steel  Assembly, 
slightly  augmented,  to  draft  a  statute  for  a  Euro- 
pean Political  Community.  The  work  began  at 
once  and  was  pushed  ahead  energetically.  By 
March  1953,  a  draft  statute  was  ready  and  was 
submitted  to  the  six  governments,  which  are  at 
present  considering  it. 

A  political  community  is  the  logical  and  prac- 
tical next  stage  in  the  process  of  federation.  This 
project,  as  now  developed  in  draft,  would  set  up 
stronger  political  organs  for  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and,  when  realized,  the  Edc.  Build- 
ing on  the  earlier  structures,  it  would  include  a 
popularly  chosen  parliamentary  assembly,  execu- 
tive organs,  and  a  judiciary.  It  would  aim  at  the 
progressive  achievement  of  a  common  market 
among  the  member  states,  with  free  movement  of 
goods,  capital,  and  persons.  This  project  is  being 
and  will  continue  to  be  heatedly  debated. 

Prospects  for  the  Future 

Statesmen  of  vision  have  evolved  in  Europe  a 
unique  process  of  federation  tailored  to  the  pe- 
culiar problems  and  difficulties  that  face  them. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  process  has  been 
m  developing  federal  institutions,  stage  by  stage, 
through  successive  agencies,  wielding  limited 
powers  in  specific  fields.  This  method  has  made 
possible  an  immediate  start  in  applying  the  fed- 
eralist solution  to  pressing  current  problems.  It 
relies  on  a  cumulative  process  of  growth  and  grad- 
ual fulfillment.  It  assumes  that  existing  residues 
of  traditional  and  nationalist  thinking  may  best  be 
changed  through  actual  experience  and  example. 

This  method  provides  an  inner  compulsion  to- 
ward growth.  Once  certain  functions  are  dele- 
gated, once  partial  communities  are  established, 
their  initial  success  can  create  pressures  to  widen 
their  functions  and  cure  their  deficiencies.  The 
commitment  embodied  in  the  steps  already  taken 
leads  to  the  next  logical  step.  The  rapid  start 
with  the  Political  Community  Treaty  shows  how 
effectively  this  compulsion  can  operate. 

But  the  method  also  involves  serious  risks.  The 
same  deficiencies  which  provide  motives  to  go 
further  can,  if  not  cured,  undermine  the  communi- 
ties already  created.  A  process  of  this  sort  cannot 
stand  still ;  it  must  go  forward  or  seriously  recede. 
That  is  the  risk  inherent  in  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  ?  No  one  can  say 
for  sure.  In  terms  of  need,  certainly,  European 
unity  has  an  aspect  of  ultimate  inevitability.  No 
other  way  has  been  proposed  to  enable  Europe  to 
achieve  security,  economic  health,  and  social  sta- 
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bility,  or  to  attain  the  permanent  and  essential 
reconciliation  of  France  and  Germany. 

Decision  cannot  wait  upon  ideal  conditions, 
which  are  not  likely  to  materialize.  Drift  and 
indecision  would  only  mean  increasing  insecurity, 
rising  economic  pressures,  social  tensions,  political 
radicalism,  and  "crisis  governments." 

Forsaking  the  past  and  its  conflicts,  the  six 
nations  have  set  out  on  the  more  hopeful  road  to- 
ward unity.  The  results  thus  far  are  encouraging. 
Persistent  efforts  to  maintain  the  momentum 
should  insure  that  the  Edc  and  the  political  statute 
are  carried  through  and  put  into  effect. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  of 
Europe  hangs  on  the  early  success  of  these  efforts. 
The  situation  will  not  stand  still.  The  present 
historic  opportunity  can  be  lost  by  indecision  or 
delay  Grim  realities  demand  that  the  six  states 
overcome  fears  and  hesitations  and  go  forward, 
without  faltering,  in  hammering  out  tighter  bonds 
of  union. 


Netherlands  Action 
on  EDC  Treaty 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  20 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  Netherlands, 
through  action  today  by  the  First  Chamber,  has 
completed  legislative  action  on  the  treaty  to  cre- 
ate the  European  Defense  Community. 

The  Netherlands  thus  becomes  the  first  country 
to  complete  the  necessary  legislative  processes.  I 
am  gratified  at  the  steady  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  conditions  in  Europe  which  will 
insure  permanent  peace  and  prosperity. 


American  Assistance  to 
Netherlands  Flood  Victims 

Wliite  House  press  release  dated  January  15 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  received^  by  the 
President  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Juliana  of 
the  Netherlands: 

Mr.  President, 

Now  that  the  last  gap  in  the  dykes  has  recently 
been  closed,  I  feel  impelled  to  address  myself  to 
vou  and  the  American  people,  moved  by  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  The  floods  which  ravaged 
our  country  in  February  have  brought  great  dis- 
tress to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  compatriots 
and  caused  extensive  damage.  It  has  been  a  great 
comfort,  however,  that  with  a  spontaneity  to 
which  history  furnishes  no  parallel,  sympathy 
with  the  victims  was  shown  from  all  sides  while 
valuable  active  assistance  was  given  as  well. 
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You  sent  us  aeroplanes,  helicopters  and  am- 
phibious vehicles  which  have  proved  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous help  during  the  rescue  work;  goods  and 
clothes  were  collected  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  considerable  amounts  of  money  were 
raised    You  did  even  more  than  that :  units  ot  your 
armed  forces  rushed  up ;  by  their  utmost  exertions, 
toilino-  day  and  night  on  the  inundated  lands  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives  under  the  most  un- 
favourable weather  conditions,  they  saved  victims 
and  their  cattle  and  helped  in  plugging  the  innu- 
merable breaches  in  the  dykes.    All  those  who  did 
their  utmost  to  help  us  have  earned  our  deep-ielt 
gratitude  because  they  have  proved  that  human 
solidarity  does  not  stop  at  frontiers.    On  behalt 
of  the  victims  and  all  my  compatriots  1  address 
myself  to  you  and,  in  doing  so,  to  the  American 
people  to  express  what  can  hardly  be  expressed 
in  words :  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  everything  you 
did  when  the  sea— our  faithful  friend  and  eternal 
enemy— held  our  country  in  its  crushing  grip. 

I  seize  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  my  sincere  wishes  both  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Kepublic  and  for  your  personal  well- 

°*  Juliana 

Soestdijk,  January  8, 195k 
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Programs  for  Building  National  and  International  Security 


Excerpts  from  the  President's  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 


Mutual   Military  Program 

Because  our  own  national  security  is  vitally 
dependent  on  the  continued  strength  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  free  world,  we  have  undertaken 
over  the  past  several  years  to  assist  them  in  build- 
ing the  military  forces  necessary  to  deter  Com- 
munist aggression  from  without  or  subversion 
from  within.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1950, 
when  the  armed  strength  of  the  free  world  was  at 
low  ebb,  $18  billion  have  been  made  available  to 
furnish  military  equipment  and  training  to 
friendly  nations.  More  than  half  of  this  amount 
will  have  been  spent  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
L954.  This  assistance,  combined  with  their  own 
resources,  enables  our  allies  and  friends  to  equip 
md  train  an  equivalent  of  175  army  divisions, 
ibout  220  air  force  squadrons,  nearly  1,500  naval 
urcraf  t,  over  440  naval  vessels,  and  related  combat 
md  logistic  units  to  back  up  these  forces. 

These  friendly  forces  located  in  key  strategic 
ireas  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  are  largely 
supported  by  the  countries  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, substantial  forces  are  exclusively  supported 
yy  our  allies.  Without  all  of  these  forces  the 
United  States  would  be  faced  with  a  potential 
lefense  burden  so  costly  that  it  could  well  sap  the 
xsonomic  vitality  of  our  Nation.  These  forces 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  military  strength 
)f  the  free  world. 

Since  the  mutual  military  program  is  so  closely 
ntegrated  with  our  own  military  plans  and  pro- 
gram, it  is  shown  this  year  in  the  defense  chapter 
)f  part  II  of  the  budget  and  is  discussed  here  as 
)art  of  our  national  security  program.  Because 
he  mutual  military  program  is  also  an  integral 
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tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  $1.50  a  copy  (paper  cover) 


part  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  continue  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties for  the  mutual  military  program  under  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  within  the  terms  of  the  mutual  security  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  budget,  mutual  military  program  funds 
are  shown  under  the  new  obligational  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  However,  this 
arrangement  is  being  reviewed  and  my  recommen- 
dations will  be  set  forth  in  connection  with  the 
authorizing  legislation  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress.  _  This  authorizing  legislation  should 
permit  adjustments  in  the  composition  of  our  aid 
programs  to  meet  changing  needs  due  to  new  in- 
ternational developments.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  maintain  the  present  Presi- 
dential powers  of  transferability  of  all  foreign 
assistance  funds,  whether  for  military,  technical, 
or  economic  assistance. 

The  recent  Paris  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  set  realistic  force  goals  for 
the  14  member  nations,  which  will  provide  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  defensive  strength  of 
Nato.  The  mutual  military  program  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  initial  equipment  and  certain  mobiliza- 
tion reserves  needed  to  meet  these  new  goals. 
Meanwhile,  our  allies  are  themselves  carrying 
heavy  burdens.  Their  military  budgets  during 
the  period  of  this  program  exceed  by  many  times 
the  value  of  the  equipment  we  have  so  far  de- 
livered. They  have  expressed  their  determination 
to  continue  their  efforts  at  high  levels. 

Despite  the  progress  which  Nato  has  made,  we 
are  nevertheless  faced  with  a  serious  need  to 
achieve  the  unity  in  Europe  which  is  necessary  for 
strength  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
As  is  well  known,  the  treaty  constituting  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  is  not  as  yet  in  effect. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  reasons 
why  the  Edc  is  urgently  needed.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Europeans  who  must  decide  on 
this  essential  next  step  toward  building  a  Euro- 
pean community  are  fully  aware  of  what  is  at 
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stake  and  will  in  the  near  future  reach  their 

Nato  is  engaged  in  a  reappraisal  of  strategy  and 
tactics  to  reflect  the  prospective  availability  of 
atomic  and  other  new  weapons.  These  studies,  to 
be  meaningful,  require  the  dissemination  of  cer- 
tain information  regarding  atomic  weapons  to 
Nato  commanders.  This  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  Nato  planning  and  provide  a  greater 
measure  of  security  for  all.  I  shall  recommend 
that  the  Congress  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
to  permit  us  to  disseminate  classified  information 
to  our  allies  with  regard  to  the  tactical  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  This,  of  course,  would  be  accom- 
plished under  stringent  security  regulations.  It 
is  essential  that  action  on  this  matter  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  during  the  current  session. 

In  Indochina,  where  the  French  Union  and  As- 
sociated States  forces  are  holding  back  Communist 
efforts  to  expand  into  the  free  areas  of  Asia,  the 
United  States  is  making  a  major  contribution  by 
providing  military  equipment  and  other  military 
support.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of 
this  military  assistance  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  improving  the  situation.  Additional  native 
forces  must  be  trained  and  equipped  to  preserve 
the  defensive  strength  of  Indochina.  This  assist- 
ance is  required  to  enable  these  gallant  forces  to 
sustain  an  offensive  that  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  victory. 

We  have  helped  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
This  assistance  will  be  continued  as  will  assistance 
to  other  countries  of  the  free  world  such  as  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  some  of  the  American 
Republics.  . 

The  mutual  military  program,  like  our  domestic 
military  program,  is  now  designed  to  build 
strength  for  the  long  pull  rather  than  meet  a  given 
target  date.  Accordingly,  we  will  concentrate  on 
helping  equip  forces  which  our  allies  can  them- 
selves support  over  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
minimum  dependence  upon  aid  from  the  United 
States  We  have  succeeded  in  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1955  compared  to  previous  years. 

Our  mutual  security  program  continues  m  two 
related  parts— the  economic  and  technical  pro- 
gram is  much  smaller  in  amount  than  the  mutual 
military  program  and  is  discussed  in  a  later  section 
under  international  affairs.  In  that  section  is  a 
comparative  summary  of  the  combined  program. 

Development  and  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

In  my  speech  before  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 8,  1953,2  I  made  proposals  looking  toward 
a  resolution  of  the  atomic  danger  which  threatens 
the  world.  My  budgetary  recommendations  for 
the  program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1955  contemplate  both  new  ef- 
forts to  advance  peacetime  applications  of  atomic 
energy  and  also  additional  production  of  fission- 
able materials.  All  men  of  good  will  hope  that 
these  fissionable  materials,  which  can  be  used  both 
for  peace  and  for  military  defense,  will  ultimately 
be  used  solely  for  peace  and  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. .        .     • 

Under  the  recommendations  m  this  budget,  ex- 
penditures of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
rise  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  highest  point  in 
our  history.  Operating  costs  will  rise  signifi- 
cantly as  newly  completed  plants  are  brought  into 
production.  Capital  expenditures  will  continue  at 
a  high  level  as  construction  goes  forward  on  major 
new&plants  authorized  in  recent  years.  New  ob- 
ligational  authority  recommended  in  1955  is  above 
that  provided  in  1954,  because  of  the  expansion  in 
operations.  Initiation  of  new  construction  proj- 
ects will  be  at  a  lower  level  than  in  recent  years, 
and  they  will  be  limited  essentially  to  facilities 
directly  related  to  the  production  program  and  to 
several  urgently  needed  research  and  development 
facilities.  In  all  areas  of  activity  the  Commission 
is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  economies ;  re- 
sults are  being  accomplished  in  the  reduction  of 

unit  costs.  . 

The  increase  in  expenditures  tor  operations 
from  $912  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  to  $1,182 
million  in  1955  is  due  primarily  to  expanded  oper- 
ations at  the  Commission's  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Paducah,  Portsmouth,  Hanford,  and  Savannah 
River,  as  plants  are  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion. To  meet  the  greater  requirements  for  raw 
materials  for  this  enlarged  productive  capacity, 
increased  amounts  of  uranium  ores  and  concen- 
trates will  be  purchased.  Due  to  vigorous  efforts 
in  recent  years  to  expand  our  sources  of  supply  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  increased  amounts  are 
now  being  made  available  to  match  the  increase  in 
requirements.  , 

Atomic  reactor  development  will  be  focused 
particularly  upon  the  development  of  industrial 
atomic  power  for  peacetime  uses.  The  Commis- 
sion will  move  forward  on  the  construction  ota 
large  atomic  power  reactor  to  be  initiated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  marking  a  significant  advance  in 
the  technology  of  peacetime  atomic  power.  Re- 
search and  development,  including  construction 
of  experimental  facilities,  will  continue  also  on 
several  other  types  of  reactors  which  show  prom- 
ise of  ultimately  producing  power  at  economic 

rctt-GS  ■ 

The  launching— this  month— of  the  first  atomic 
submarine,  the  U.  S.  S.  Nautilus?  will  be  followed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1955  by  the  launching  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Seawolf,  a  second  atomic  submarine  ot 
different  design.  Research  on  the  more  dimcult 
problems  of  aircraft  propulsion  by  atomic  energy 
will  continue. 

3  The  Nautilus  was  launched  on  Jan.  21  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  after  being  christened  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 
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With  the  advent  of  various  technical  develop- 
ments relating  to  atomic  power  and  with  the 
greater  availability  of  raw  materials  and  fission- 
able materials,  the  time  has  arrived  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  atomic  energy  legislation  to 
encourage  wider  participation  by  private  in- 
dustry and  by  other  public  and  private  groups  in 
this  country  in  the  development  of  this  new  and 
uniquely  attractive  energy  source  for  peaceful 
purposes.  _  Such  widespread  participation  will  be 
a  stimulating  and  leavening  force  in  this  impor- 
tant field  and  will  be  consistent  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  American  industrial  development.  The 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
last  summer  held  public  hearings  which  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  of  identifying  and 
developing  both  the  problems  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  emerge  as  preparations  are  made 
to  depart  from  the  Federal  Government's  existing 
monopoly  in  this  field.  Legislation  is  being  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  which  would  encour- 
age such^  participation  and  yet  retain  in  the 
Federal  Government  the  necessary  controls  over 
this  awesome  force. 

Further  amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
is  needed  also  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  full  value 
of  our  atomic  energy  development  for  the  defense 
)f  the  free  world.  I  shall  recommend  amendments 
which  would  permit,  with  adequate  safeguards, 
a  greater  degree  of  exchange  of  classified  infor- 
mation with  our  allies,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  military  defenses— as  already  mentioned — 
and  to  enable  them  to  participate  more  fully  in 
the  development  of  atomic  power  for  peacetime 
purposes.  I  shall  recommend  also  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  transfer  of  fis- 
sionable material  to  friendly  nations  to  assist 
them  in  peacetime  atomic  power  development, 
particularly  those  nations  which  are  supplying 
us  with  uranium  raw  materials.  This  proposed 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  previously  mentioned 
amendment,  will  provide  adequate  safeguards  for 
;he  security  of  the  United  States.  These  legis- 
ative  recommendations  are  independent  of  my 
-ecent  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national agency  to  advance  the  peacetime  bene- 
fits of  atomic  energy,  for  which  additional  legis- 
lation would  be  needed. 

It  is  now  feasible  to  plan  to  terminate  Federal 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  towns  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Washington.  To 
enable  the  citizens  of  these  communities  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  in  a  more  normal  fashion, 
legislation  will  be  recommended  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  purchase  their  own  homes  and  to 
establish  self-government  in  these  communities. 

stockpiling  of  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
tulhllment  of  the  national  stockpile  goals,  and 
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further  substantial  progress  is  expected  during 
the  fiscal  year  1955.  By  the  end  of  1955  about 
50  of  the  73  materials  objectives  will  be  virtually 
completed.  Consequently,  expenditures  will  de- 
cline sharply  from  $919  million  in  1953  to  $770 
million  in  1954  and  $585  million  in  1955.  The 
total  value  of  all  stockpile  objectives  is  estimated 
at  $7.2  billion,  of  which  about  5.5  billion  will  be 
on  hand  by  June  30,  1955,  to  meet  industrial  and 
mobilization  requirements  in  times  of  emergency. 
In  addition  to  these  direct  expenditures  from 
stockpile  appropriations,  the  borrowing  authority 
provided  under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  dis- 
cussed in  the  finance,  commerce,  and  industry  sec- 
tion of  this  message,  is  used  primarily  for  expand- 
ing the  supply  of  critical  materials.  Net  expendi- 
tures under  this  authority  are  estimated  at  $381 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  and  $308  million  in 
1955.  Therefore,  a  total  of  nearly  $900  million 
will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  critical  materials  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

My  budget  recommendations  for  the  interna- 
tional programs  of  the  Government  will  enable 
us  to  hold  our  newly  won  initiative  in  world  af- 
fairs and  move  toward  a  lasting  peace.  The 
budget  for  international  affairs  and  finance  in- 
cludes funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs,  for  the  programs  for  economic  and 
technical  development  abroad,  and  for  our  foreign 
information  and  exchange  program. 

The  mutual  military  program,  which  was  for- 
merly included  in  the  budget  along  with  these 
programs  under  the  heading  "International  se- 
curity and  foreign  relations"  has  been  discussed  in 
this  budget  message  as  part  of  the  national  se- 
curity program.  At  the  same  time,  military  as- 
sistance is  intimately  related  to  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  extent  of  our  assistance  under  both  the 
mutual  military  program  and  mutual  economic 
and  technical  program  is  shown  in  a  summary 
table  below.  This  table  covers  all  components  of 
the  present  mutual  security  program.  This  entire 
program  is  directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
conditions  overseas  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
contribute  to  our  own  security  and  well-being. 

Our  national  security  and  international  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  deter  would-be  aggressors 
against  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
free  world,  and  to  strengthen  our  efforts  for  peace 
by  all  appropriate  means  including  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  With  a  position  of 
strength,  an  effective  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions by  the  Department  of  State  is  the  keystone 
of  our  efforts  to  win  our  way  to  peace.    There  has 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS,  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC 

(Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 

1953  1954 

actual  estimated 

Expenditures:                                                                                                                            $3  954  $4,  200 

Mutual  military  program 1  702  1, 300 

Mutual  economic  and  technical  program '  

.    .        5, 656  5, 500 

Total — - ===== 

New  obligational  authority:                                                                                                      4  236  3,800 

Mutual  military  program  ! ■ l'  907  926 

Mutual  economic  and  technical  program      '  _ 

....        6,143  4,726 

Total r       ' 

.  Does  not  include  ^appropriations  of  $321  million  for  1953  and  $1 .763  -^on  for  1954. 
2  Does  not  include  reappropriations  of  $128  million  for  1953  and  $179  million  lor  iwo*. 


1955  recom- 
mended or 
estimated 

$4,  275 
1,125 

5,400 


2,500 
1,010 

3,510 


never  been  a  time  when  the  future  security  and 
welfare  of  our  country  were  more  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  wise  leadership  in  the  realm  of 
world  affairs.  My  recommendation  for  funds  tor 
the  Department  of  State  will  enable  it  to  meet 

Some  countries  are  still  facing  such  economic 
conditions  that  they  are  not  able  solely  by  their 
own  efforts  to  support  the  desired  military  effort 
or  to  provide  for  the  economic  growth  and  progress 
essential  to  our  mutual  objectives.  It  is  thus  still 
necessary  that  supplementary  goods,  services,  and 
technical  skills  be  provided  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  for  these  purposes  that  funds  for  economic 
and  technical  development  are  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1955. 

Through  our  information  and  exchange  pro- 
gram we  are  attempting  to  achieve  a  clear  under- 
standing by  others  of  our  aims,  objectives,  and 
way  of  life  and  a  better  understanding  by  us  of  the 
aspirations  and  cultures  of  other  countries.  Such 
mutual  understanding  increases  our  ability  to  exer- 
cise strong,  sympathetic,  and  cooperative  leader- 
ship in  the  mutual  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  achieve 
their  common  goals. 


During  the  past  year  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  ot 
our  international  programs.    Not  only  have  our 
allies  and  friends  grown  in  military  strength,  but 
also  a  continued  high  level  of  production  and 
increased  gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  permitted 
European  countries  to  become  more  nearly  self- 
supporting.    This  improvement  makes  it  possible 
for  estimates  of  expenditures  for  economic  and 
technical  programs  included  in  this  budget  to  be 
significantly  lower  than  the  already  reduced  level 
of  the  fiscal  year  1954.    Significant  contributory 
factors  in  this  progress  have  been  our  assistance 
in  past  years  and  the  positive  and  constructive 
fiscal  and  other  economic  measures  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  other  countries  themselves.    As 
a  result  the  fiscal  year  1955  represents,  ma  sense, 
a  period  of  transition  from  heavy  dependence  by 
a  large  number  of  countries  upon  massive  bilateral 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  such  assistance  in  more  limited  circum- 
stances.   Progress  in  such  a  transition  will  gen- 
erally depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  our  own 
policies,  and  those  of  our  friends,  contribute  to 
increased  private  investment,  increased  exports 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 

Gross  expenditures  Net  expenditures  me^|Ce°dmn'ew 

7ZZ  1955  1n„            1954  1955         obligational 

"S3           psH  esti-  X?53,         esti-  esti-          authority 

Program                                                        actual        ^'ed  mated  actual       mated  mated          for  1955 

Coodoct  of  foreign  affairs «50       $129  $125  $150       $129  $125           $116 

EC?roCta;oVraCmh"'CaltiCVelOPme''t: 2,396     ,,943  1,105  1,960     1,555  65S         ^15 

Proposed  legislation •    .    ■    •    ■    •    • 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  disposal  (proposed  30o 

legislation)   ..•••••■•■    •    •    : ln'fi         '  95  '    '  97  106         '95  97              105 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities     ....           mo     ™  yJ_     

Tt,                                                                               2  652     2,167  1,697  2,216     1,779  1,250         1,546 
Such  amounts  are  included  in  table  1  and  Special  Analysis  B. 
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to  the  United  States,  internal  financial  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  some  countries,  and  multilateral 
cooperation  for  the  achievement  of  strong  and 
self-supporting  economies. 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 

The  burden  of  the  vastly  enlarged  responsibility 
involved  in  our  international  affairs  falls  heavilv 
upon  the  Department  of  State  since  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  officer  responsible,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  development  and  control  of  all  for- 
eign policy  and  for  the  conduct  of  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments  and  international  agen- 
|es.  Successful  discharge  of  this  broad  respon- 
sibility calls  for  wise  and  informed  diplomatic 
support  to  our  national  leaders  in  negotiations 
carried  on  at  the  highest  levels  as  at  Bermuda 
md  Berlin.  It  requires  the  day-to-day  represen- 
tation of  our  national  interest  through  some  273 
iiplomatic  missions  and  consular  offices  abroad. 
We  also  must  continue  to  give  our  firm  support  to 
;he  United  Nations  and  other  international  organ- 
izations, and  bear  a  part  of  the  costs  of  these 
organizations  and  their  programs.  A  successful 
idministration  of  our  foreign  policy  requires  the 
State  Department  to  report  and  appraise  polit- 
cal,  economic,  and  social  conditions  and  trends 
abroad ;  to  provide  foreign  policy  guidance  to  all 
agencies  carrying  on  programs  overseas;  and  to 
coordinate  in  the  field  all  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  overseas  programs.  Finally,  advice  must  be 
furnished  as  to  the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
iomestic  programs. 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  are  estimated 
it  $125  million.  This  expenditure  represents  a 
lecrease  of  $4  million  from  1954,  resulting  from 
-eduction  of  personnel  and  other  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  including  the  curtailment  of 
:ivilian  occupation  activities  in  Germany. 

Economic  and  Technical  Development 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  economic  and  tech- 
ncal  development  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  are  esti- 
nated  at  $1,028  million,  compared  with  $1,555 
mlhon  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  and  $1,960  million 
n  1953. 

This  budget,  as  did  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget, 
eflects  proportionately  greater  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It 
ontemplates  new  appropriations  for  aid  to  very 
ew  European  countries. 

In  the  Far  East  there  is  a  need  for  contributions 
o  provide  for  relief  in  Korea  and,  now  that  hos- 
nities  have  been  terminated,  for  an  expanded 
econstruction  program  for  that  war-devastated 
ountry.  Funds  are  also  recommended  to  maintain 
he  strength  and  security  of  Formosa  and  to  sup- 
port further  the  effort  of  our  friends  combating 
communist  aggression  in  Indochina.   This  budget 
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also  provides  for  technical  assistance  and  economic 
development  in  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia  to  encourage  continued 
progress  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  their  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Near  East  the  budget  pro- 
vides for  helping  relieve  the  plight  of  Arab  refu- 
gees through  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
refugee  agency,  and  for  technical  assistance  and 
supplementary  economic  development  in  the  Arab 
States,  Israel,  and  Iran. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  budget  for  con- 
tinuing the  technical  assistance  program  for  Latin 
America.  This  program,  which  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years,  contributes  to  a  reduction  of 
social  and  economic  problems  upon  which  com- 
munism feeds  and  which  hampers  the  development 
of  stable  and  growing  economies. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

I  plan  to  request  authority  soon  to  use  a  part  of 
our  accumulated  surpluses  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  assist  in  strengthening  the  economies  of 
friendly  countries,  and  otherwise  to  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. Authority  will  be  requested  to  use  for  this 
purpose  over  a  3-year  period  up  to  $1  billion  worth 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  budget  anticipates  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $300  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  reimburse  that  Corpora- 
tion for  commodities  used. 

This  program  for  use  of  agricultural  surpluses 
is  designed  to  complement  our  general  program  of 
economic  and  technical  development  and  must  be 
closely  coordinated  with  it.  The  program  for  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  involves  the 
use  of  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. No  additional  budget  expenditures  will 
be  required  for  these  commodities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  this 
program  that  it  is  purely  temporary,  predicated 
upon  adoption  of  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
gram which  should  not  involve  the  continued  ac- 
cumulation of  large  surpluses.  Special  safeguards 
will  be  provided  which  will  require  that  commodi- 
ties furnished  must  be  in  addition  to  amounts 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  imported  and 
must  not  displace  the  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  countries. 

Foreign  Information 
and  Exchange  Activities 

This  budget  includes  expenditures  of  $97  million 
for  foreign  information  and  exchange  activities, 
including  those  functions  conducted  by  the  new 
United  States  Information  Agency.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million  over  the  expenditures  for  for- 
eign information  and  exchange  programs  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954. 
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In  October,  on  the  advice  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  I  directed  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  develop  programs  which 
would  show  the  peoples  of  other  nations  that  the 
objectives  and  policies  of  the  United  States  will 
advance  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom, 
progress,  and  peace.4 

I  believe  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  know 
our  objectives  and  policies,  they  will  join  with  us 
in  the  common  effort  to  resist  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  and  to  achieve  our  mutual 
goals.  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  have  the  tools  to  carry  out  this 
mission.  .  . 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  will 
reach  77  free  countries  through  radio,  press,  mo- 
tion pictures,  or  information  centers  and  will  reach 
10  Iron  Curtain  countries  through  radio  broad- 

My  budget  recommendations  for  information 
and  exchange  activities  include  $15  million  of 
new  obligational  authority  for  educational  ex- 
change programs.  These  programs  are  designed 
to  promote  a  receptive  climate  of  public  opinion 
overseas  through  the  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  over  70  foreign  countries  of  students 
and  persons  who  are  leaders  important  to  the  pres- 
ent or  future  of  their  nations. 


Problems  Facing  Meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  21-  dated  January  19 

I  plan  to  fly  to  Berlin  on  Thursday  leaving  here 
about  noon.  The  President  has  kindly  made  the 
"Columbine"  available  to  us  for  the  flight. 

My  principal  assistants  will  be  Mr.  Merchant, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs;  Mr. 
MacArthur,  Counselor;  Mr.  McCardle,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs;  Mr.  Bowie,  Director 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Frank  Nash ;  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson  of 
the  White  House  staff.  Also,  certain  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors and  diplomatic  representatives  in  Eu- 
rope, including  Ambassador  Conant  and  Ambas- 
sador Bohlen,  will  be  present  in  Berlin  to  assist  in 
the  consideration  of  those  subjects  with  which 
they  are  primarily  concerned. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  have  met  since  1949,  nearly  5  years  ago.5 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Soviet  policies 
and  tactics  have  changed.     In  the  past,  Soviet 

*  Ibid.,  Nov.  30, 1953,  p.  756.  . 

6  For  text  of  communique  issued  at  conclusion  of  1949 
meetings,  see  Bulletin  of  July  4, 1949,  p.  857. 
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leadership  has  not  sought  any  constructive  results, 
but  rather  has  sought  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
Western  nations.  They  have  tried  to  stir  up 
French  fear  of  Germany  and  German  resentment 
against  France.  They  have  sought  to  frighten 
the  Western  European  nations  by  picturing  the 
United  States  as  a  militaristic  imperialist. 

If  at  the  coming  conference  the  Soviet  pursues 
these  same  tactics  then  the  conference  will  be  a 
futility.  We  will  all  have  wasted  our  time,  and 
that  applies  to  the  Soviet  leaders  as  well,  for  the 
Western  nations  are  sufficiently  mature  not  to  be 
fooled  by  tactics  of  division  employed  by  those 
who  themselves  have  consolidated  800  million  peo- 
ple into  a  single  massive  military  bloc. 

If,  as  we  hope,  the  Soviet  leaders  approach  this 
conference  in  a  constructive  mood,  they  will  find 
us  responsive  and  then  there  will  be  plenty  to  do. 
The  conference  could  have  large  historical  sig- 

Austria  needs  to  be  liberated.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial obstacle  in  the  way  except  the  will  to  do  it. 

Germany  needs  to  be  unified.  That  can  be  done 
if  the  four  occupying  powers  pull  down  the  bar- 
riers so  that  a  united  Germany  can  through  free 
elections  create  an  all-German  government.  I  he 
three  Western  Powers  stand  ready  to  do  that  but 
they  cannot  do  it  alone.     Soviet  concurrence  is 

'  I  look' forward  to  working  in  close  association 
with  Mr.  Bidault  and  Mr.  Eden.  All  three  of 
us  have  had  extensive  experience  m  postwar  nego- 
tiations with  Soviet  leaders  Our  prmr  talks  at 
Bermuda  and  at  Paris,  London,  and  Washington 
have  demonstrated  that  we  think  alike.  Also  our 
views  are  shared  by  Chancellor  Adenauer,  with 
whom  we  maintain  close  contact. 

Departure  Statement  by  the  Secretary  • 

We  are  going  to  Berlin  on  a  mission  which  is 
difficult,  but  hopeful.  We  shall  need  to  feel  the 
moral  support  of  the  American  people. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  in  5  years  that  the 
United  States  with  Britain  and  France  will  be 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  subject 
is  the  future  fate  of  Europe.  Will  Germany  and 
indeed  all  Europe  be  unified  for  peace?  Or  will 
divisions  be  imposed  which  will  make  Europe 
again  the  breeder  of  war? 

The  Berlin  conference  will  not  finally  answer 
these  questions.  But  it  will  go  far  to  indicate 
what  the  final  answers  will  be. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  stake  in  this 
matter.  Most  of  us  have  close  ties  with  Europe 
and  we  share  its  culture  and  religion.  Many 
Americans  have  died  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
to  help  to  save  our  civilization  from  being  crushed 
bv  the  consequences  of  Europe's  inner  conflicts 

This  time,  we  believe  that  Europe  will  be  rebuilt 

0  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  Jan.  21 
(press  release  28). 
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in  strength.  France  and  Germany  are  cooperating 
and  providing  statesmanlike  leaders.  They  are 
strongly  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

I   believe  that  no   Soviet  efforts  can  prevail 
against  our  constructive  purposes  and  I  hope 


that  that  will  not  be  tried.  If  the  Soviet  leaders 
come  to  Berlin  with  a  genuine  desire  to  create 
conditions  of  peace,  they  will  find  us  openminded 
and  cooperative  and  we  can  together  do  much  good 
for  Germany  and  Austria  and  indeed  for  Europe 
and  the  world. 


Our  Victory  in  Korea 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs x 


Pride  in  all  its  forms,  as  we  know,  is  very  repre- 
hensible. And  local  pride— pride  in  one's  place 
of  origin— being  particularly  vainglorious,  is  par- 
ticularly sinful.  However,  I  have  no  repentance 
in  confessing  to  this  sin.  I  am  intensely  proud  of 
Virginia.  And  furthermore,  I  should  say  I  do  not 
believe  the  Almighty  ever  intended  Virginians  to 
be  modest  about  Virginia.  If  He  had,  He  would 
not  have  made  it  so  difficult  for  us. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  proud  of  Virginia's 
contribution  to  our  civilization.  There  have  been 
so  many  great  Virginians  that  they  have  tended  to 
stand  in  one  another's  shadow,  like  trees  that  have 
grown  to  giant  stature,  one  close  beside  another,  in 
soil  of  exceptional  richness.  Had  Jefferson,  for 
example,  been  a  native  of  one  of  the  States  north 
of  the  Potomac,  he  would  today,  I  believe,  have  a 
national  cult  at  least  as  impressive  as  Lincoln's. 
If  Jefferson  has  never  fully  received  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  that  are  his  due,  it  may 
be  in  part  because  he  had  on  either  side  of  him  the 
towering  figures  of  Washington  and  of  Lee.  It 
was  the  fate  of  those  two  incomparable  leaders,  as 
it  was  their  capacity,  to  embody  and  symbolize  in 
their  own  persons  the  great  causes  for  which  they 
fought.  We  have  the  feeling  about  them  that,  even 
while  they  lived,  they  were  immortals  and  were 
not  to  be  comprehended  in  terms  common  to  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  It  is  apparent  that  even  their 
contemporaries  felt  this. 

Jefferson,  though  no  less  great  than  George 
Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee  in  terms  of  his 
achievements,  was  by  contrast  an  intensely  human 
figure.  His  attainments — and  they  were  extraordi- 
nary, almost  unbelievable  in  their  range — were  the 
attainments  of  a  man  who  realized  within  himself, 
perhaps  as  fully  as  any  one  person  since  Leonardo 

'Address  made  before  the  Virginian  Society  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  Jan.  22  (press  release  30). 
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da  Vinci,  the  potentialities  of  human  beings.  Per- 
haps more  truly  than  any  other  American,  before 
or  since,  Jefferson  visualized  the  significance  and 
promise  of  our  country.  His  vision  is  always  new, 
always  meaningful.  And  it  is  to  his  vision  that 
our  country,  as  long  as  it  is  true  to  itself,  must 
always  be  striving  to  live  up. 

In  all  that  Jefferson  did  as  a  statesman,  you 
feel  his  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  upon  the  young  American  Republic.  He 
was  intensely  aware,  throughout  those  years  of 
struggle,  of  the  importance  to  the  human  race  of 
what  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  trying  to 
achieve.  It  was  a  constantly  recurring  theme  of 
his  writing.    As  he  expressed  it  on  one  occasion : 

"No  experiment  can  be  more  interesting  than 
that  we  are  now  trying,  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  man  may  be  governed 
by  reason  and  truth." 

Although  the  subject  I  have  chosen  to  talk 
about  this  evening  is  Korea,  it  is  to  that  point — 
the  point  that  Jefferson  made— that  I  shall  come 
back  in  the  end.  What  the  American  people  did 
was  significant  for  mankind  in  Jefferson's  day  be- 
cause democracy  was  in  the  experimental  stage. 
It  is  significant  today  because  democracy  is  facing 
a  challenge  more  determined  than  perhaps  any  it 
has  had  to  meet  in  the  past. 

Results  of  the  Korean  War 

The  American  people,  I  am  aware,  have  a  gnaw- 
ing feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  over 
the  results  of  the  Korean  war.  The  attitude  of 
many  is  that  because  we  did  not  drive  the  Chinese 
Communists  back  into  Manchuria  and  fully  liber- 
ate Korea  we  failed  in  our  undertaking.  The 
point  is  made  that  North  Korea  is  still  in  the 
grip  of  a  foreign,  Communist  tyranny,  that  this 
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tyranny  denies  the  Korean  people  their  longed- 
for  unity,  and  that  this  is  a  monstrous  injustice. 
That  is  true.     Obviously  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
re<ret  to  all  of  us  that  Communist  power  was  not 
driven  back  beyond  the  Yalu  and  Tumen  Rivers 
from  whence  it  came  into  Korea  as  a  foreign  in- 
vader.    In  addition  to  our  concern  for  the  Ko- 
reans still  under  Chinese  Communist  rule,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
Korea  has  made  them  look  more  formidable  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.     And  this  is  not  only 
unfortunate  but  ironical.    For   among  the  na- 
tions with  whom  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
perhaps  acquired  this  more  imposing  appearance 
are  those  who  were  particularly  unfavorable  to  a 
home-thrust  against  Communist  China  and  whose 
views  the  United  Nations  Command  necessarily 
took  into  account. 

Historians  will  be  debating  for  years  to  come 
the  factors  for  and  against  a  wider  application 
of  American  military  power  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict    It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter 
into  this  debate  although  I  have  strong  personal 
views  on  the  subject.    I  should  like  to  look  at  the 
Korean  war  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  how 
we  might  have  done  better  or  worse  but  of  what 
we  did  accomplish.     First  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that,  while  North  Korea  is  still  held  subject 
to  a  foreign  tyranny  that  prevents  the  reunion  of 
the  Korean  peoples,  East  Germany  is  also  under 
a  foreign  tyranny  that  prevents  the  reunion  of 
the  German  peoples.    The  Baltic  States,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Al- 
bania have  also  been  brought  by  military  force 
under  a  foreign  tyranny.    We  cannot,  however— 
and  this  is  what  we  must  recognize— we  cannot 
charge  our  nation  with  the  responsibility  for  re- 
dressing every  wrong  under  which  mankind  suf- 
fers.   We  cannot  consider  ourselves  morally  obli- 
gated to  liberate  by  force  of  arms  all  those  peoples 
who  have  had  their  independence  taken  from  them. 
The  restoration  of  the  independence  of  those  who 
have  lost  it  remains  the  constant  concern  of  the 
United  States  Government.     That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  are  impelled  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective by  war. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  only  one-thirteenth  of 
the  population  of  the  world  and  there  are  limits 
to  what  we  can  do  with  this  small  number.  More- 
over, we  could  not  expect,  even  if  we  wished,  to 
lead  any  substantial  number  of  the  other  twelve- 
thirteenths  in  a  military  campaign  against  all  the 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  governments  in  the 
world.  Most  of  those  other  peoples,  almost  all 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have  already  been  put 
at  least  once  in  their  lifetimes  through  the  mangle 
of  war.  They  recognize  only  too  well  that  any 
cure  of  mankind's  ills  requiring  a  major  war  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  The  cost  in  human  lives 
and  suffering  of  liberating  by  force  all  the  coun- 
tries now  held  captive  under  Communist  imperial- 
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ism — even  if  we  could  accomplish  it  singlehand- 
edly,  which  we  could  not — would  be  so  fearful  that 
nothing  could  justify  it.  .  . 

So  much  for  the  negative  side.  On  the  positive 
side  I  should  like  to  point  to  the  kind  of  victory  we 
won  in  Korea.  For  the  victory  was  very  real  and, 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  announced  objective  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  a  complete  victory. 
The  victory  won  in  Korea,  and  this  is  what  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  generally  fail  to  appreci- 
ate—was a  victory  over  a  far  older  enemy  of 
mankind  than  the  Communists,  an  enemy  far  more 
terrible  in  the  number  of  its  victims  than  even  the 
tyrannies  of  the  Communist  world.  The  victory 
was  over  aggressive  war  itself.  And  that  was  the 
United  Nations  objective  in  Korea:  to  repel  the 
aggression. 

We  won  this  victory  without  subjecting  man- 
kind to  the  horrors  of  a  general  war,  in  which  the 
pacific  states  must  have  suffered  scarcely  less  than 
the  aggressors.  That  was  what  the  free  nations 
had  twice  before  in  our  generation  failed  to  do. 
For  their  aggression  in  Korea,  the  Communists 
were  made  to  pay  a  fearful  price  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  killed  and  wounded;  in  the  destruction 
of  vast  quantities  of  their  precious  transportation 
and  military  equipment;  in  the  setbacks  to  the 
Chinese  industrialization  program;  in  the  wreck- 
age that  was  made  of  North  Korea,  which  before 
the  war  had  been  an  important  economic  asset  to 
the  Communists.  Because  of  that,  because  of  the 
moral  purpose  and  the  military  strength  we 
demonstrated  in  repelling  the  aggression  in  Korea, 
the  danger  of  further  such  Communist  attacks  has, 
I  think  it  is  clear,  been  greatly  reduced. 

Winning  on  a  Principle 

That  gain,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  our  only  gain. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  Korean 
war,  when  the  aggression  had  been  repelled  and 
the  aggressor  stood  behind  the  line  from  which 
his  attack  had  been  launched,  we  were  fighting 
for  another  principle.    We  were  fighting  a  battle 
that  would  have  been  particularly  close  to  the 
heart  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  guiding  belief 
was  that  all  men  are  possessed  of  inherent  and 
unalienable  rights— which,  by  the  way,  was  how 
he  expressed  it  in  his  original  draft  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  was  subsequently 
altered.    The  question  at  issue  was  whether  hu- 
man beings  are  the  chattels  of  whatever  regime 
controls  their  country  and  as  such  must  obey  its 
every  edict,  however  tyrannical,  or  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  an  ultimate  responsibility  tor 
their  own  destinies.     Expressed  m  terms  of  its 
supreme  significance,  the  question  was  whether 
the  state  or  the  human  individual  is  the  instru- 
ment of  God's  will.    If  the  former,  then  all  the 
prisoners  whom  we  had  taken  from  the  Commu- 
nists were  subject  to  return  by  force  to  the  Com- 
munist side  as  the  Communists  demanded.    It 
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the  latter,  then  those  who  did  not  wish  to  return 
were  not  so  subject.  The  Communists  do  not,  of 
course,  recognize  God.  They  invoke  instead  the 
historical  imperative  and  Marxism-Leninism. 
For  our  part,  we  were  determined  that  history 
would  follow  not  Marxism-Leninism  or  even  the 
teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  but  the  imperative  of 
God,  who  had  endowed  man  with  inherent  and 
unalienable  rights. 

The  question  of  which  side  would  prevail  on 
this  crucial  point  was  the  issue  of  the  Korean 
war  long  after  the  aggression  had  been  repelled. 
We  were  determined  that  not  one  Chinese  or 
Korean  that  we  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  tyranny  he  abhorred. 
And  in  the  end — probably  because  the  Commu- 
nists understood  that  we  were  ready  to  resort  to 
more  far-reaching  measures  than  we  had  so  far 
applied— we  won  on  this  principle  as  we  had  on 
the  principle  of  repelling  the  aggression.  At  this 
very  time,  22,000  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners 
of  war,  determined  to  resist  return  to  Communist 
control,  are  being  freed  as  civilians  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  Communists 
accepted  6  months  ago  today.  This  is  a  great 
occasion  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  Communists  must  take  into  account  that, 
in  any  future  conflict  between  the  Communist 
world  and  the  free  world,  the  unwilling  soldiers 
on  their  side  will  be  able  to  escape  their  tyranny 
by  taking  asylum  with  free  nations.  This  real- 
ization, like  the  defeat  of  their  aims  in  Korea, 
will  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  future  aggression. 
The  present  greatly  diminished  prospect  of  war 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  recognized  by  history 
as  a  great  victory  for  our  side,  a  victory  achieved 
in  Korea  and  also,  I  should  add,  through  Nato. 
But  let  us  remember  that  our  increased  immunity 
from  Communist  attack  is  entirely  and  com- 
pletely, and  in  every  sense,  a  function  of  our  ability 
to  withstand  such  an  attack.  The  moment  the 
Communists  conclude  we  have  lost  that  ability, 
we  shall  stand  in  mortal  peril. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Let  us  not  imagine  that, 
because  in  Moscow's  and  Peiping's  view  an  attack 
on  the  free  world  under  present  circumstances 
would  not  be  profitable,  anything  has  been 
settled"  between  the  Communist  world  and  our 
own.  Nothing  whatsoever  has  been  settled.  The 
issues  are  precisely  what  they  were  before  the 
attack  on  the  Kepublic  of  Korea.  The  Com- 
munists are  as  determined  as  ever  to  destroy  all 
centers  of  resistance  to  their  ideology  and  to  the 
agencies  of  their  power.  They  have  simply,  for 
the  present,  adopted  different  techniques. 

We  may  expect  them  now  to  concentrate  on 
strengthening  themselves  and  weakening  us  by 
means  other  than  waging  open  war  against  us. 
We  may  expect  Moscow  and  Peiping  to  continue 
sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
peoples  to  the  building  up  of  the  industrial  base 
that  will  be  required  for  their  huge  military  ma- 
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chines  of  the  future.  We  may  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue supporting  and  provisioning  uprisings  and 
rebellions  against  legal  governments  in  the  free 
world  such  as  they  are  now  doing  in  Indochina, 
where  a  situation  of  great  danger  to  us  exists.  We 
may  expect  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit sources  of  discontent  and  revolt  among  the 
"have-nots"  of  the  free  world ;  to  sow  and  foster 
confusion,  suspicion,  and  hatred;  to  set  class 
against  class,  color  against  color,  nation  against 
nation.  We  may  expect  them  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  poison  the  minds  of  other  peoples  against 
the  United  States,  to  insist  that  it  is  only  the  anti- 
socialistic  warmongering  elements  of  capitalistic 
America  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  universal  peace. 
Every  Communist  voice  telling  us  that  all  will  be 
happy  and  peaceful  if  only  we  make  the  next  two 
or  three  concessions  will  be  matched  by  voices  on 
our  own  side  explaining,  in  one  way  or  another, 
how  vigilance  and  preparedness  are  somehow  un- 
worthy of  us  and,  in  any  case,  are  costly  and 
unnecessary. 

The  period  into  which  we  are  now  entering  will 
be  one  of  increased  rather  than  diminished  diffi- 
culty. War  is  a  marvelous  instrument  for  making 
the  issues  of  a  struggle  graphic  and  unmistakable, 
for  keeping  people's  resolution  up  to  the  mark,  for 
calling  forth  sacrifices  and  endurance.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  peace  we  shall  be  under  strong  temptation 
to  excuse  ourselves  from  the  hard  tasks  that  the 
contest  with  the  Communist  camp  enjoins  upon  us. 
It  will  be  easy  to  rationalize  our  desire  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  all  the  material  pleasures  and  com- 
forts that  are  so  effectively  advertised  to  us  in 
every  newspaper,  magazine,  and  broadcast  and  to 
be  untroubled  by  responsibilities  in  distant  lands. 
It  will  be  easy  to  believe  that  the  Communists  have 
somehow  changed,  that  they  are  becoming  subject 
to  the  softening  influences  that  so  often  overtake 
militant  movements. 

I  pray  that  we  may  resist  these  temptations.  It 
is  only  by  resisting  them,  by  reminding  ourselves 
unceasingly  that  Communist  ambitions  and  pur- 
poses have  not  undergone  the  least  modification 
that  we  may  hope  to  escape  a  final  reckoning  by 
force  with  the  Communist  world — a  military  show- 
down on  terms  advantageous  to  them,  in  circum- 
stances of  their  own  choosing.  The  question  is 
whether  we  shall  hold  onto  the  advantage  we  won 
in  Korea  at  such  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  labor. 
It  may  appear  from  what  I  have  said  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  own 
against  the  Communists  and  that  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  passive  defense  and  acquiescence  in 
Communist  control  over  a  third  of  the  earth's 
population.  That  is  far  from  what  I  mean.  If 
you  asked  me  what  kind  of  resolution  of  the  all- 
encompassing  struggle  with  the  tyrannical  empire 
of  the  Communists  we  may  look  forward  to,  I 
should  give  you  a  very  simple  answer.  Commu- 
nism is  a  movement  that  cannot  survive  without 
expanding.   It  cannot  remain  static.   The  strength 
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of  communism  consists  in  the  fanatical  conviction 
of  its  adherents,  and  their  ability  to  persuade 
others,  that  Communist  analysis  is  infallible  and 
that  communism  must,  therefore,  prevail  over  all 
opposition.  It  is  up  to  us  to  destroy  that  illusion 
of  inevitable  Communist  triumph.  By  so  doing, 
we  shall  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  monster. 

Our  all-important  aim  must  be  to  forestall  any 
further  expansion  of  the  empire  of  Moscow  and 
Peiping  while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  those 
peoples  enslaved  under  Communist  imperialism 
real  reason  to  understand  that  they  are  not  alone 
in  their  determination  to  win  back  their  independ- 
ence.    The  captive  peoples  must  have  confidence 
that  they  can  look  to  us  for  all  measures  in  their 
behalf  short  of  those  that  would  do  them— and 
other  peoples— more  harm  than  good.     We  must 
demonstrate  to  peoples  and  governments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain— what  is  already  obvious 
to  all  enlightened  peoples— that  communism  is  not 
an  advanced  methodology  for  the  scientific  recon- 
struction of  society  but  is  a  crudely  conceived 
resurrection   of   the   worst   features   of   ancient 
tyrannies  and  that  its  chief  present  employment 
is  to  justify  the  practices  of  Soviet  Russian  and 
Communist  Chinese  imperialism. 

Much,  perhaps  everything,  will  depend  upon  the 
comparative  accomplishments  of  the  two  worlds. 
I  have  every  belief  that  if  we  can  demonstrate  how 
infinitely  more  our  way  of  life  has  to  offer  man- 
kind—especially those  vast  numbers  of  mankind 
who  have  received  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  it  so 
far— and  that  it  can  generate  more  moral  and 
physical  strength  than  the  Communist  system,  we 


shall  see  a  revulsion  everywhere  against  commu- 
nism and  all  it  stands  for,  an  inevitable  part  of 
which  will  be  a  shattering  of  faith  in  Moscow  and 
Peiping  themselves  and  a  convulsive  breakup  of 
the  whole  monolithic  structure.  The  more  we  can 
succeed  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  peoples 
imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  more  con- 
vincing evidence  we  can  give  of  our  support  of 
their  cause,  the  more  rapid  that  breakup  will  be. 

It  goes  without  saving  that  in  the  contest  ahead 
we  should  do  nothing  to  help  the  Communist  camp 
overcome  its  difficulties.  It  also  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  must  strive  to  make  the  very  most  of 
our  own  opportunities,  in  particular,  to  set  an 
example  impregnable  to  Communist  falsehood  and 

I  said  I  should  end  with  Jefferson.  From  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  he  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
"acting  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
human  race.  The  event  of  our  experiment  is  to 
show  whether  man  can  be  trusted  with  self- 
government.  The  eyes  of  suffering  humanity  are 
fixed  on  us  with  anxiety  as  their  only  hope,  and  on 
such  a  theatre  for  such  a  cause  we  must  suppress 
all  smaller  passions  and  local  considerations. 
And  again :  "The  station  which  we  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable,  but  awful. 
And  to  what  sacrifices  of  interest,  or  conven- 
ience, ought  not  these  considerations  to  animate 
us  ?  To  what  compromises  of  opinion  and  inclina- 
tion, to  maintain  harmony  and  union  among  our- 
selves, and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this  hal- 
lowed ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness." 


U.  N.  Releases  Prisoners  of  War 


Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  regarding 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  made  by 
Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  United  Nations  Commander, 
Secretary  Dulles,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr,  U.  b. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  and  James 
J  Wadsworth,  Acting  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nation,?, ■  and  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Gen.  K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chairman  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  and 
General  Hull: 

GENERAL  HULL'S  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  23 

By  action  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nnrc  those 
anti-Communist  Pow's  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
repatriated  or  to  remain  in  Nnrc  custody  tor 
assistance  in  going  to  neutral  nations  were  released 
to  territory  under  Unc  control. 

The  action  of  releasing  these  Pow's  without  de- 
claring their  civilian  status  cannot,  under  the 
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agreement  on  Pow's,  lawfully  result  m  the  inhu- 
manity of  continued  indefinite  imprisonment  for 
thousands  of  Koreans  and  Chinese. 

The  Unc  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  wouia 
fully  respect  the  rights  of  the  Pow's  as  set  forth 
in  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Nnrc  annexed  to 
the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  Terms  of  Refer- 
ence were  developed  in  solemn  agreement  between 
the  opposing  sides  in  the  Korean  conflict.  Iney 
were  intended,  and  must  be  given  effect,  as  a  guar- 
antee against  indefinite  captivity.  Accordingly, 
all  prisoners  who  have  not  chosen  to  be  repatriated 
are  entitled,  now  that  the  120-day  period  for  their 
custody  by  the  Nnrc  has  expired,  to  their  freedom 
as  civilians  and  to  have  this  freedom  respected  by 
all  concerned.  The  Unc  considers  that  these  for- 
mer prisoners  now  have  civilian  status.  As  of  0001 
hours  Korean  time  on  23  January  1954  they  be- 
came free  men. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  27  dated  January  20 

The  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  repatriated  are  now  being  released 
and  will  revert  to  civilian  status  punctually  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. We  can  take  great  satisfaction  from  that 
fact.  Oftentimes  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  this  release  would  actually  happen.  Now 
it  has  happened,  and  we  can  all  rejoice  that  human 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  being 
respected.  A  new  principle  of  humanity  has  been 
written  into  the  hard  rules  of  war.  We  have  stood 
fast  for  the  right,  and  it  has  prevailed. 

Recognition  is  due  to  General  Thimayya  of 
India  and  his  Swedish  and  Swiss  colleagues  for 
their  personal  contributions  of  patience  and  cour- 
age in  a  difficult  task,  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  Korea,  headed  by  General  Hull. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

Press  release  33  dated  January  22 

The  release  of  the  prisoners  makes  clear  the 
shining  truth  that  man  is  entitled  to  freedom  and 
will  not  be  forced  to  return  to  the  control  of  a 
regime  repugnant  to  his  natural  desires  for  self- 
expression.  This  is  a  victory  for  freedom  every- 
where and  gives  hope  to  others  less  fortunate.  It 
has  been  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  significance  of  the  United  Nations  position 
on  this  principle  must  have  left  its  impression  on 
the  Communists  and  have  further  convinced 
others  of  the  sincerity  of  our  dedication  to  human 
liberty.  Its  meaning  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  future  planning  by  those  who  may  contem- 
plate aggressive  action.  They  will  remember  that 
freedom  is  the  popular  choice  and  the  desire  for 
freedom  can  overcome  even  the  most  intense  in- 
doctrination and  brutal  discipline. 

The  free  world  has  a  special  right  to  feel  happy 
about  the  return  of  these  men.  We  have  stood  by 
a  principle  and  won.  We  welcome  to  the  free 
world  the  men  who  today  have  chosen  the  free 
way  over  tyranny  and  persecution ! 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WADSWORTH 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  January  22 

Today  some  22,000  Korean  and  Chinese  prison- 
ers of  war  have  become  free  citizens  of  the  free 
world.  This  act  is  a  beacon  of  new  hope  to  mil- 
lions now  living  under  Communist  tyranny. 

The  prisoners  who  chose  freedom  have  demon- 
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strated  what  the  principle  of  nonf  orcible  repatria- 
tion means  in  human  terms.  It  is  a  doctrine  of 
freedom.  It  is  an  international  antislavery  doc- 
trine— shaped  in  United  Nations  debate,  tempered 
on  Korean  battlefields,  incorporated  in  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement,  and  proven  now  by  the 
brave  men  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  com- 
munism forever. 

The  free  world  has  battled  for  an  important 
humanitarian  principle  and  won.  The  prisoners 
who  chose  freedom  over  tyranny  and  persecution 
have  earned  the  respect  of  every  nation  where  the 
rights  of  man,  not  the  powers  of  the  state,  are 
supreme.  Their  freedom  today  further  discredits 
the  false  idea  that  man  is  a  tool,  a  mere  possession 
of  the  state.  Dictators  will  remember  that  neither 
long  detention,  nor  constant  Communist  threats, 
nor  brutal  discipline  can  crush  the  desire  for 
freedom. 

The  free  world  has  proven  that  it  will  not  break 
faith  with  those  who  stand  for  freedom  against 
slavery.  It  has  remained  true  to  the  noble  pur- 
poses for  which  free  men  sacrificed  so  much  in 
Korea.  Now,  the  United  Nations  has  struck  a  his- 
toric blow  for  collective  security  and  human 
freedom.     It  could  not  have  done  less. 


GENERAL  THIMAYYA'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  18 


To    the    Commander-in-Chief, 
Command. 


United    Nations 


I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 16.1  In  paragraph  7  of  this  letter  you  have 
said  that  in  view  of  my  "stated  intention  to  release 
unilaterally  the  prisoners  of  war  starting  20  Janu- 
ary, the  United  Nations  Command  must  neces- 
sarily be  prepared  to  arrange  for  their  accommo- 
dation and  disposition."  I  feel  that  the  request 
made  in  my  letter  of  January  14 2  has  been  mis- 
understood by  you.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  request  and  the  reasons  which  have 
impelled  me  to  make  this  request. 

In  my  letter  of  January  14, 1  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Nnrc  has  come  to  the  decision  that  it  has 
no  competence,  in  existing  circumstances,  either 
to  release  Pow's,  or  to  declare  relief  from  Pow  to 
civilian  status,  or  to  continue  custody  beyond 
January  23.  In  view  of  this  decision,  I,  as  Chair- 
man and  Executive  Agent  and  having  custody  of 
Pow's,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
correct,  lawful  and  peaceful  course  open  is  to  re- 
store Pow's  to  the  custody  of  the  former  detaining 
sides  immediately  prior  to  January  23.  I  am, 
therefore,  requesting  each  detaining  side  to  accept 
restoration  of  custody  as  from  January  20  at  0900 
hours. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25,  p.  115. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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I  have  stated  in  my  letter  that  I  am  making  this 
request  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  as  I 
can  neither  retain  custody  of  Pow's,  nor  further 
implement  the  terms  of  reference  nor  release  the 
Pow's.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  establish  any  alteration  in  the  status 
of  the  Pow's  or  to  effect  their  final  disposition. 

I  have  also  stated  in  my  letter  that  the  Nnkc,  m 
pursuance  of  its  functions  and  authority  to  inter- 
pret the  terms  of  reference,  is  of  the  view  that 
alteration  of  the  status  of  Pow's  either  by  declara- 
tion of  civilian  status  or  disposition  in  any  other 
manner  requires  prior  implementation  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  explanation  and  political  conference, 
unless  the  two  commands  agree  on  some  alternative 
procedures  or  courses  of  action  in  regard  to  status 
and  disposition.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in 
Nnrc's  view  any  unilateral  action  by  either  party 
concerned  in  regard  to  change  of  status  or  dis- 
position will  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  said 
terms  of  reference. 

In  requesting  you  to  accept  restoration  of  cus- 
tody as  from  January  20,  I  venture  again  to  ex- 
press the  confident  hope  that  any  further  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  two  commands  in 
relation  to  status  and  disposition  of  Pow's  who 
will  soon  be  restored  to  their  custody  will  be  in- 
spired by  an  earnest  desire  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  armistice  agreement. 

K.  S.  Thimatta, 
Lt.  General, 
Chairman,  NNRC 


GENERAL  HULL'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  19 

Chairman,  NNRC: 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  January  18,  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Unc  were  clearly  stated 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  16,  and  remain 
unchanged. 

The  Unc  will  be  prepared  to  process  and  dispose 
of  the  Pow's  now  in  custody  of  the  Nnrc  whether 
they  leave  the  demilitarized  zone  on  January  20 
or  immediately  following  the  termination  of  Nnrc 
custodial  authority  at  23rd,  12 :  01  A.  M.  In  either 
case,  on  January  23,  12:  01  A.  M.,  the  Unc  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  on  Pow's  will  honor 
its  obligation  to  treat  them  as  fully  entitled  to  their 
freedom  as  civilians. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Unc,  having  nego- 
tiated the  Armistice  Agreement  and  terms  of  refer- 
ence, is  fully  cognizant  of  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
these  documents  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  insure  that  their  provisions 
are  carried  out.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  we 
have  so  firmly  maintained  the  position  set  forth 
in  my  letter  of  January  16. 

J.  E.  Huu,  Gen,  USA, 

Commander  in  Chief 
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Commercial  Relations  With  Japan 

Press  release  22  dated  January  19 

The  United  States,  17  other  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  Japan  have  accepted  a  declaration  under 
which  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  other  hand  agree  that  the  commercial 
relations  between  them  will,  pending  the  accession 
of  Japan  to  the  General  Agreement  or  until  June 
30,  1955,  be  based  upon  that  agreement.  Under 
this  arrangement  Japan  obtains  all  of  the  tariff 
concessions  already  made  by  contracting  parties 
accepting  the  declaration,  but  the  arrangement 
results  in  no  new  reductions  or  bindings  of  tariff 
treatment  by  the  United  States  or  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  accepting  the  declaration.  In 
return  J  apan  has  given  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  other  countries  accepting  the  declaration  a 
commitment  binding  against  increase  approxi- 
mately 85  to  90  percent  of  Japan's  present  tariff 

The  declaration  was  drawn  up  at  the  eighth  ses- 
sion of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  following  public  notice  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements.1  In  addition  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  declaration  has 
been  accepted  by  Belgium,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Haiti,  India, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Uruguay.  It 
becomes  effective  between  each  country  and  Japan 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  acceptance  by  such 
country;  the  effective  date  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  was  November  23,  1953.  The 
declaration  has  also  been  signed  ad  referendum 
by  Austria,  Chile,  and  Germany. 

In  addition,  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  acting  jointly,  by  a  decision  of 
October  23, 1953,  invited  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  participate  in  their  sessions  and  in  subsidiary 
bodies  established  by  them  and  agreed  to  accept 
any  functions  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
above  declaration. 

The  United  States  and  27  other  contracting 
parties  have  also  accepted  a  declaration  agreeing 
not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  article  XXV HI 
of  the  General  Agreement  from  January  1,  1954, 
to  June  30,  1955.  Article  XXVIII  permits  the 
withdrawal  or  modification  of  concessions  in  the 
schedules  to  the  agreement,  by  negotiation  if  pos- 
sible but  unilaterally  if  negotiations  should  be 

1 1  J\  S  llCCBSSlUl  ■ 

The  signature  of  this  declaration  by  the  United 

1  For  text  of  the  public  notice,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  460  dated  Aug.  27,  1953  (not  printed)  ;  for  a 
statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Waugh  conoermU 
Japan's  application  for  association  with  Gatt  and  for  a 
summary  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 
see  But-letin  of  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  495,  and  Nov.  16,  1953, 
p.  677. 
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States  in  no  way  affects  its  rights  to  invoke  the 
escape  clause  (art.  XIX)  or  any  other  exception 
in  the  General  Agreement.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  the  other  contracting  parties  ac- 
cepting the  article  XXVIII  declaration  are  Bel- 
gium, Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Cuba,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark,  Dominican  Bepublic,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa.  United  Kingdom, 
and  Uruguay.  In  addition,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Norway  signed  on  an  ad  referendum  basis, 
and  the  Australian  Government  has  decided  to 
authorize  Australian  signature  of  the  declaration. 
Brazil  and  Peru,  the  two  other  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement,  have  not  signed  the 
declaration. 

Although  the  article  XXVIII  declaiation  was 
accepted  by  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  new  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Central  Africa,  composed  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Ny- 
asaland,  became  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  October  30,  1953,  succeeding  to  the 
status  of  Southern  Rhodesia  as  a  contracting  party 
and  to  the  interests  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  to  which  the  agreement  had  previously 
applied  as  areas  for  which  the  United  Kingdom 
had  international  responsibility. 

Following  are  texts  of  the  decision  and  declara- 
tions : 


Decision  of  23  October  1953  Regarding 
the  Participation  of  Japan  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

Considering  that : 

(a)  it  has  not  been  practicable  for  the  Contracting 
Parties  in  present  circumstances  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
juest  made  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  accede  to  the 
General  Agreement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXXIII, 

(b)  the  Contracting  Parties  are  desirous  meanwhile  of 
issociating  the  Government  of  Japan  with  their  discus- 
sions and  deliberations, 

(c)  a  number  of  contracting  parties  agree  by  a  Declara- 
:ion  that,  pending  the  accession  of  Japan  following  tariff 
legotiations,  their  commercial  relations  with  that  country 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
nent,  and 

(d)  the  said  Declaration  requests  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  perform  certain  functions  comparable  in  nature 
;o  their  functions  under  the  General  Agreement, 

rhe  Contracting  Parties 
decide: 

1.  to  invite  the  Government  of  Japan  to  participate  in 
sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  and  of  subsidiary 
)0dies  established  by  the  Contracting  Parties, 

2.  to  accept  such  functions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
>peration  of  the  Declaration  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to 
his  Decision,  and 

3.  that  this  Decision  shall  take  effect  if  approved  by 
lot  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
mall  continue  in  effect  until  the  accession  of  Japan  fol- 
owing  tariff  negotiations  with  contracting  parties  or  until 
0  June  1955  unless  it  is  agreed  to  extend  it  to  a  later 
late. 
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Declaration  of  24  October  1953  Regulating  the 
Commercial  Relations  Between  Certain  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  Japan 

Considering  that : 

(i)  the  Government  of  Japan  on  18  July  1952  made  a 
formal  requast  to  accede  to  the  General  Agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII, 

(ii)  a  condition  precedent  to  proceeding  with  this  ap- 
plication would  be  the  holding  of  satisfactory  tariff  nego- 
tiations between  the  contracting  parties  and  Japan, 

(iii)  it  is  not  at  present  possible  for  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  such  negotiations  in  the  near  future, 

(iv)  accordingly  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  the  application  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  accede, 

(v)  at  the  Seventh  Session  it  had  been  recognized  that 
Japan  should  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  community  of 
trading  nations, 

(vi)  the  Government  of  Japan  has  so  far  been  uni- 
laterally granting  in  matters  of  trade,  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  to  all  contracting  parties  whether  or 
not  they  accord  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  Japan, 

Those  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  on  behalf  of  which  this  Declaration 
has  been  accepted  (hereinafter  called  "the  participating 
contracting  parties")  and  the  Government  of  Japan 

1.  Declare  that: 

(a)  pending  the  conclusion  of  tariff  negotiations  with 
Japan  with  a  view  to  the  accession  of  that  country  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  freedom  of  individual  contracting  parties  on  the 
question  of  such  later  accession,  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  participating  contracting  parties  and  Japan 
shall  be  based  upon  the  General  Agreement  as  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  arrangement  for  the  application  of  the 
General  Agreement  to  acceding  governments,  approved 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  on  23  October  1951  (Basic 
Instruments  and  Selected  Documents,  Volume  I,  pages 
111  to  115),  were  embodied  in  this  Declaration  and  as  if 
the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Declaration  were  the  sched- 
ule of  an  acceding  government  within  the  terms  of  the 
said  arrangement; 

(b)  in  view  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the  status  of 
the  islands  referred  to  in  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  this  Declaration  shall  not  require  any  modi- 
fication in  the  present  arrangements  for  trade  between 
Japan  and  such  islands; 

(c)  the  arrangements  embodied  in  this  Declaration 
shall  not  be  applied  after  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the 
General  Agreement  following  tariff  negotiations  with 
contracting  parties,  or  after  30  June  1955  unless  it  has 
been  agreed  to  extend  the  validity  of  this  Declaration  to 
a  later  date; 

(d)  this  Declaration  shall  become  effective  between 
Japan  and  any  contracting  party  on  the  thirtieth  day 
following  the  day  upon  which  it  will  have  been  signed 
by  Japan  and  accepted  by  that  contracting  party. 

2.  Request  the  Contracting  Parties  to  perform  such 
functions  as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this 
Declaration. 

3.  This  Declaration  shall  remain  open  for  signature 
until  31  December  1953  by  contracting  parties  and  by 
Japan  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Done  at  Geneva  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three,  in  a  single  copy 
in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  authentic 
except  as  regards  the  Schedule  annexed  hereto  which 
appears  and  is  authentic  only  in  the  English  language. 
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Declaration  of  24  October  1953  on  the 
Continued  Application  of  Schedules  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Gen- 
eral Agreement"),  .  .  a  „<-;„! « 

Considering  that,  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
XXVIII  (as  amended),  the  assured  life  of  the  concessions 
embodied  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment will  expire  on  31  December  1953,  in  the  sense  that 
thereafter  it  will  become  possible  for  a  contracting  party 
bv  negotiation  with  other  contracting  parties  to  modily 
or  cease  to  apply  the  treatment  which  it  has  agreed  to 
accord  under  Article  II  to  any  products  described  in  its 
schedule 

Considering  that,  although  by  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment the  schedules  will  retain  their  full  validity  not" 
withstanding  the  expiry  of  their  assured  life  the  pos- 
sibility of  invocation  by  contracting  parties  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  Article  XXVIII  for  modification  of  specific 
concessions  would,  in  present  circumstances,  impair  the 
stability  of  tariff  rates  which  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  the  General  Agreement,  and 

Considering  further  that  it  would  be  particularly  un- 
desirable to  arrive  at  such  a  result  at  a  time  when  a 
number  of  contracting  parties  are  studying  ways  and 
means  of  making  further  progress  in  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  and  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  other  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement, 

Hereby  declare  that  they  will  not  invoke  prior  to  1  July 
1955,  the  provisions  of  Article  XXVIII,  paragraph  1,  of 
the  General  Agreement  to  modify  or  cease  to  apply  the 
treatment  which  they  have  agreed  to  accord  under  Article 
II  of  the  General  Agreement  to  any  product  described  m 
the  appropriate  schedule  annexed  to  the  General  Agree- 

The  provisions  of  this  Declaration  shall  not  apply  to 
concessions  initially  negotiated  with  a  government  with 
respect  to  which  this  Declaration  is  not  in  effect. 

The  Declaration  shall  be  open  for  signature  at  Geneva 
until  30  October  1953.  It  shall  thereafter  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  is 
authorized  to  register  this  Declaration  in  accordance  with 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  shall 
be  open  for  signature  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  until  31  December  1953. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this  Declaration  to 
each  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  to  each  other  govern- 
ment which  participated  in  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment,  and  to  any  other  inter- 
ested government. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives, 
duly  authorized  have  signed  the  present  Declaration. 

Done  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy,  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  24th  day 
of  October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three. 


India  To  Receive  200,000 
Tons  of  Steel 

India's  farm-equipment  manufacturers,  rail- 
ways, and  construction  industries  will  be  the 
principal  consumers  of  200,000  tons  of  steel  being 
provided  this  year  under  the  largest  single  Indo- 
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American  project  negotiated  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
technical  cooperation  program  for  India,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  announced  on 
January  20. 

The  steel  agreement,  signed  early  this  month  in 
New  Delhi  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission  and  the  Government  of  India, 
provides  $25.5  million  in  U.S.  funds  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  steel  from  free-world  markets 
outside  of  India. 

The  Government  of  India  will  deposit  the  rupee 
equivalent  of  the  controlled  pool  price  of  the  steel 
in  a  development  fund  to  be  used  for  further  proj- 
ects under  the  Indo- American  program.  It  will 
also  meet  ocean  transportation  and  handling  costs, 
estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  $3.15  million. 

The  production  of  food,  which  has  a  high  pri- 
ority in  India's  5-year  plan,  has  been  held  back  by 
the  shortage  of  steel  and  about  40,000  tons  of  steel 
imported  under  the  agreement  will  be  earmarked 
for  agricultural  and  rural  development  uses.  Dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  India  has  received  $16,885,000 
to  import  iron  and  steel  for  making  farm  tools 
and  implements  as  part  of  the  food-production 
program. 

The  remainder  of  the  200,000  tons  of  steel  will 
be  allocated  as  follows:  23.5  percent  to  shipbuild- 
ing and  repairs,  hospital  equipment,  pipes,  tubes, 
industrial  machinery,  and  oil  drums  and  contain- 
ers ;  43  percent  to  railway  car  building  and  other 
railway  requirements;  8.5  percent  to  river  valley 
projects;  and  5  percent  to  small  scale  and  cottage 
industries  and  the  petroleum  industry. 

Although  India's  own  steel  industry  is  large,  by 
Asian  standards,  output  is  less  than  half  enough 
to  meet  the  estimated  annual  demand.  Normal 
annual  production  is  about  1  million  tons,  and  the 
annual  need  in  1954  is  expected  to  reach  2.9 
million. 

Expansion  of  steel  and  pig  iron  production  in 
India  is  included  in  the  5-year  plan  and  work  has 
already  gotten  underway. 

Both  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and 
Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company  are  enlarging 
facilities,  Tata  meeting  costs  largely  from  its  own 
reserve  funds  but  with  some  Government  assist- 
ance and  Indian  Iron  and  Steel  with  loans  from 
the  Government  and  the  "World  Bank. 

In  addition,  the  Government  of  India  signed  an 
agreement  in  December  with  the  German  combine 
of  Krupps  and  Demag  to  set  up  a  third  major  steel 
operation.  Designed  to  produce  500,000  tons  of 
steel  in  the  first  phase,  the  plant  will  later  be 
expanded  into  a  million-ton  unit.  If  the  program 
is  implemented  according  to  schedule,  the  next  4 
years  will  see  a  major  addition  to  the  industry. 

Allocation  of  the  imported  supplies  will  be  made 
by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Controller.  India  has  had 
steel  controls  in  operation  since  World  War  II. 
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Export  Licensing  Changes 

Certain  combat  vehicles,  photographic  and  pro- 
jection goods,  and  scientific,  professional,  and  elec- 
trical apparatus,  formerly  among  the  items  li- 
censed for  export  by  the  Department  of  State,  are 
now  being  licensed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
mnounced  on  January  5. 

Owing  to  wider  commercial  application,  these 
;ommodities  are  no  longer  regarded  as  arms, 
immunition,  or  implements  of  war,  Bfc  said. 
However,  their  strategic  value  requires  continued 
jxport  control. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  as 
lefined  in  Presidential  Proclamation  3038,  dated 
November  18, 1953,5  continue  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  commodities  added  to  Bfc's  Positive  List, 
sffective  January  1,  are  new  amphibian  combat 
vehicles  or  carriers,  not  elsewhere  classified  under 
schedule  B,  front  and  rear  axle  drive  or  multiple 
■ear  axle  drive,  except  armored  vehicles  or  car- 
eers (Schedule  B  No.  791113);  high-speed 
ameras,  capable  of  recording  at  rates  in  excess 
»f  250  frames  per  second  (B  No.  900238)  ;  parts, 
iot  elsewhere  classified  under  Schedule  B,  spe- 
ially  fabricated  for  high-speed  cameras  capable 
>f  recording  at  rates  in  excess  of  250  frames  per 
econd  (B  No.  900600) ;  photo-theodolites,  and 
pecially  fabricated  parts,  not  elsewhere  classified 
mder  Schedule  B  (B  No.  916029) ;  cathode-ray 
ubes,  not  elsewhere  classified  under  Schedule  B 
B  No.  707820) ;  doppler  equipment,  and  specially 
abricated  parts,  not  elsewhere  classified  under 
Schedule  B  (B  No.  708410) ;  and  supersonic  gen- 
rators  for  operation  at  17,000  cycles  per  second 
r  over,  and  parts,  not  elsewhere  classified  under 
Schedule  B  (B  No.  919080). 

Exporters  who  wish  to  ship  these  commodities 
3  any  destination  except  Canada  now  are  required 
D  apply  to  Bfc  for  validated  licenses. 

The  following  items  also  have  been  added  to 
tie  Positive  List  and  require  validated  licenses 
or  shipment  to  all  countries  outside  the  Western 
lemisphere:  new  amphibian  combat  vehicles  or 
arriers,  not  elsewhere  classified  under  Schedule 
►,  single  rear  axle  drive,  except  armored  vehicles 
r  carriers  (Schedule  B  No.  791113)  ;  radiosondes 
B  No.  919010) ;  television  picture  receiving  tubes 
cathode-ray)  (B  No.  707815)  ;  and  telemetering 
luipment  (B  No.  708460). 

Formerly  cathode-ray  tubes,  except  types  P-l 
nd  P-4,  and  military  supersonic  generators  were 
censed  by  the  Department  of  State.  Now  all 
?pes  are  licensed  by  Bfc. 


Exporters  now  may  ship  56  additional  com- 
lodities  to  most  countries  without  applying  for 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1953,  p.  792. 
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an  individual  export  license,  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  announced  on  January  14. 

Items  removed  from  Bfc's  Positive  List  include 
certain  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  rubber  and 
manufactures,  industrial  chemicals  and  chemical 
specialties,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations, railway  transportation  equipment,  metal 
manufactures,  zinc  ore  and  concentrates,  man- 
ganese and  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates,  indus- 
trial machines  and  parts,  and  feathers. 

Individual  export  licenses  will  continue  to  be 
required  for  shipments  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Shipments  to  other  countries 
may  be  made  under  general  license  GEO  without 
prior  application  to  Bfc. 

Export  controls  over  these  items  were  relaxed 
because  their  retention  on  the  Positive  List  is  no 
longer  required  for  security  or  supply  reasons, 
Bfc  said. 

Effective  January  14,  phosphorus  oxychloride 
and  phosphorus  trichloride  (Schedule  B  No. 
839900)  have  been  added  to  the  Positive  List  and 
require  validated  licenses  for  shipment  to  any 
destination  except  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  buildings,  and  other  metal  build- 
ings, having  a  single  unsupported  span  of  more 
than  30  feet,  suitable  for  portable  aircraft  hangars 
(B  Nos.  618976  and  618977),  also  have  been  added 
to  the  Positive  List  and  require  validated  licenses 
for  shipment  to  all  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Shipments  to  Hong  Kong 

Effective  immediately,  a  large  number  of  items 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  nonstrategic  com- 
modities which  exporters  may  ship  to  Hong  Kong 
without  applying  for  individual  licenses,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  announced  on  January  15. 

General  license  GHK,  established  October  22, 
1953,  authorizes  exporters  to  ship  specified  com- 
modities to  Hong  Kong  without  prior  approval 
by  Bfc.  This  list  has  now  been  extended  to  include 
many  additional  commodities,  among  which  are 
inedible  animals  and  animal  products ;  hard  rubber 
goods ;  wool  and  wool  manufactures ;  paper  man- 
ufactures such  as  newsprint,  tissue,  and  coarse 
paper;  coal  and  related  fuels,  except  coke;  do- 
mestic cooking  stoves  and  ranges;  office  machines 
and  parts,  including  standard  and  portable  type- 
writers; agricultural  machines,  implements,  and 
parts;  certain  household  and  industrial  insecti- 
cides; photographic  and  projection  goods;  and 
optical  goods. 

Bfc  said  these  relaxations  could  be  made  without 
jeopardizing  the  national  security. 

The  complete  list  of  commodities  exportable 
under  general  license  GHK,  including  the  items 
added  on  January  15,  witli  their  Schedule  B  num- 
bers, is  published  in  Bfc's  Current  Export  Bulletin 
No.  722,  dated  January  14. 
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Pakistan  Eases  Income  Tax 
on  Visiting  Businessmen 

Businessmen  visiting  Pakistan  now  are  exempt 
from  the  Pakistan  income  tax  if  their  stay  does 
not  exceed  90  days,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  reported 
on  January  12.  . 

Previously  businessmen,  other  than  ordinary 
tourists,  visiting  Pakistan  were  subject  to  Paki- 
stan income  tax  after  30  days'  stay,  if  they  acted  m 
an  advisory  or  any  other  capacity,  even  though 
thev  were  paid  no  salary  or  received  no  other 
remuneration  during  their  stay.  Pakistan  income 
tax  is  payable  on  income  which  accrues  or  is  earned 
in  Pakistan,  whether  or  not  it  is  received  there. 

This  relaxation  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  help  promote  closer  ties  between  U.S.  and 
Pakistan  business  firms,  Bfc  said,  and  is  a  firm 
indication  that  the  Pakistan  Government  desires 
to  eliminate  administrative  obstacles  to  dealings 
with  foreign  businessmen. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  now  also  exempts 
all  visitors  from  obtaining  income-tax  clearance 


certificates  if  they  are  able  to  show  they  have  not 
spent  more  than  90  days  in  Pakistan  during  the 
current  financial  year  (April-March) . 

Formerly  the  exemption  applied  only  to  persons 
leaving  Pakistan  within  30  days  who  had  not  spent 
more  than  a  total  of  60  days  in  that  country  during 
the  financial  year. 

The  income-tax  exemption  was  made  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1953,  making  possible  a  refund  to  an 
employee  of  a  New  York  firm  in  whose  behalf  the 
American  Embassy  at  Karachi,  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  had  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  Pakistan  Government.  Similar 
cases  are  pending  involving  other  American  busi- 
nessmen who  have  been  assessed  Pakistan  income 
tax  after  visiting  that  country. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  now  exempts : 

Anv  income  received  by  an  employee  of  a  foreign  enter- 
prise, not  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  in  the  taxable 
territories,  as  remuneration  for  services  rendered  by  him 
during  the  course  of  his  stay  in  the  taxable  territories 
where  such  stay  does  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  period 
of  90  days  in  any  year  and  where  such  remuneration  is 
not  liable  to  be  deducted  from  the  income  profits,  and 
gains  chargeable  under  the  Income-Tax  Act,  1VZ2. 


Cooperation  in  U.S.-Cuban  Industrial  Relations 


By  Arthur  Gardner,  Ambassador  to  Cuba 1 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  address  a  group 
of  industrialists  such  as  this  because,  as  your  presi- 
dent has  said,  we  meet  on  a  common  ground  of 
mutual  understanding.  The  phrase  "mutual  un- 
derstanding" has  a  familiar  ring  because  it  is 
the  keynote  of  United  States  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  Republics.       _ 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  in  your  beautiful 
country  a  comparatively  short  time.  I  know 
something  of  your  stirring  history,  and  1  am 
launched  on  the  project  of  learning  your  lan- 
guage and  the  economic,  social,  and  political  story 

of  Cuba.  c    , 

I  have  been  here  long  enough,  however,  to  Hud 
ample  grounds  for  agreeing  with  the  findings  of 
this  group  that  greater  diversification  of  industry 
is  essential  to  Cuba's  progress  and  economic  well- 
being.  Let  me  mention  one  very  fine  step  m  that 
direction— the  cooperative  Cuban-United  States 

Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Cuba  at  Habana  on  Jan.  4. 
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development  of  kenaf  fiber  here  under  the  pom 
4  program.  While  the  growing  of  kenaf  still 
is  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  holds  wonderful 
promise.  Before  long  it  may  provide  employ- 
ment for  many  thousands  of  Cubans  in  the  long 
months  between  sugar  harvests  It  may  mase 
Cuba  independent  of  far  lands  for  sugar-sacking 
material.    I  feel  that  Cuba  has  a  valuable  product 

in  kenaf.  „  ,  ,,      .._. 

There  is  no  reason  to  dwell  here  on  the  verj 
close  historical  and  economic  ties  which  we  at 
know  exist  between  my  country  and  Cuba,  m 
see  this  on  all  sides— in  harmonious  politica 
relations,  voluminous  bilateral  trade,  cultural  m 
terchanges,  and  an  astounding  volume  of  touns 
travel  back  and  forth  between  our  countries.  W 
read  it  in  cold  statistics  and  we  feel  it,  too,  a 
mutually  sympathetic  brothers  m  the  family  a 
free  nations.  Somehow  we  seem  to  thm h  ai* 
and  act  alike,  and  this  is  particularly  vital  toda. 
in  the  face  of  a  world  crisis. 

The  world  has  seen  the  enormous  burden  tna 
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the  United  States  has  assumed  in  the  defense  of 
democracy,  not  only  in  this  hemisphere  but  in 
Asia  and  Europe  as  well.  Some  say  that  the 
United  States  has  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
Latin  America.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  in 
this  regard  that  most  of  the  burdens  we  have 
shouldered  are  as  vital  to  Latin  America  as  they 
are  to  the  United  States.  In  resisting  aggres- 
sions upon  the  free  world,  we  have  set  up  bulwarks 
against  aggression  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
the  entire  hemisphere.  By  providing  economic 
assistance  to  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
we  have  helped  to  open  up  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time,  we 
ire  continuing  to  provide  economic  aid  in  this 
hemisphere  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Perhaps  no  nation  of  the  Americas  has  had  more 
evidence  than  Cuba  of  the  way  this  policy  has 
lelped  open  up  markets  for  its  products.'  The 
senefits  have  been  felt  throughout  this  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  is  profoundly  interested,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  in  higher  standards  of  living 
for  its  sister  republics,  and  also  in  their  national 
levelopment  and  in  their  solidarity  against  com- 
nunism.  I  believe  that  good  men  throughout  this 
lemisphere  will  agree  that  the  goals  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Latin  America  are  essentially  the 
:ame. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  people  of  my  country,  of 
l11  economic  groups,  are  making  great  personal 
acrifices,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  to  help  build  a 
tetter  world.  The  entire  system  of  defense  of  the 
ree  world  against  Communist  imperialism  de- 
•ends  upon  our  economic,  political,  and  military 
ooperation.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
he  defense  of  the  free  world  depends  in  large 
legree  on  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  United 
States  economy. 

oreign  Investment  Capital 

Let  me  speak  for  just  a  moment  about  foreign 
ivestment  capital.  Latin  America  is  undergoing 
irrific  industrial  growth,  and  there  is  great  faith 
nd  optimism  in  the  future.  Milton  Eisenhower 
ailed  it  "a  continent  in  transition,"  practically 
ibrating  from  the  hammers  of  construction.  Yet 
ie  President's  brother  found  a  crying  need  for 
lore  capital  to  promote  sound  economic  develop- 
lent.  This  capital  should,  of  course,  come  pri- 
larily  from  local  investors,  but  foreign  private 
ipital  has  to  play  an  important  complementary 
)le. 

United  States  private  investment  in  Latin 
merica  is  very  substantial— six  billion  dollars, 
atm  America  is  second  only  to  Canada  in  the 
itire  world  in  the  amount  of  United  States 
fivate  investment. 

Private  capital  flows  to  foreign  countries  when- 
rer  there  are  opportunities  for  it.  Private  cap- 
al  must  be  attracted.  And  to  be  attracted  there 
just  be  adequate  opportunities  for  fair  profit, 
;  asonable  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  earnings, 
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equitable  labor  and  management  laws,  and  free- 
dom from  fear  of  discrimination  or  expropriation. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  still  is  broad 
investment  opportunity  at  home  for  our  own  cap- 
ital. It  does  not  have  to  go  abroad  unless  it  is 
wanted  and  is  sure  of  fair  treatment.  I  know  that 
you  businessmen,  who  fully  realize  that  Cuba 
offers  new  frontiers  to  foreign  investment,  will 
agree  with  this. 

Far  more  than  most  people  realize,  the  United 
States  well  knows  the  value  of  foreign  capital.  It 
was  foreign  capital  which  helped  build  the  vast 
railroad  networks,  the  packing  plants,  the  steel 
mills,  and  hundreds  of  other  industries  in  my 
country.  In  nearly  every  case  the  investor  was 
rewarded  with  a  more  than  fair  return.  And  most 
important,  there  were  no  restrictions  against  re- 
mitting earnings  abroad.  Eventually  the  young 
American  nation  developed  its  own  capital,  bought 
out  the  original  foreign  owners,  ai.d  launched  it- 
self on  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  a  period  which 
has  never  stopped.  The  free  enterprise  system 
has  proved  itself  the  most  successful  ever  known 
in  history,  providing  not  only  profits  for  the  in- 
dustrialist but  a  higher  standard  of  living  stem- 
ming from  broader  employment  and  fuller  lives 
for  the  worker. 

Labor-Management  Relations 

No  discussion  on  an  economic  theme,  however 
brief,  can  avoid  reference  to  the  complicated  prob- 
lem of  labor-management  relations.  I  believe  that 
nowhere  can  we  find  a  better  definition  of  what 
they  should  be  than  that  given  in  a  recent  speech 
by  Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.    He  said : 

To  live  better  we  must  produce  more;  but  production 
is  tbe  result  of  teamwork,  not  of  conflict.  We  shall 
achieve  our  fullest  measure  of  production  only  when  we 
begin  to  understand  that  the  interests  of  worker  and 
owner  are  not  antagonistic,  but  identical— that  under  our 
American  system  of  competitive  enterprise,  it  is  impos- 
sible over  a  period  of  time  for  one  to  prosper  while  the 
other  suffers. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  tonight,  and  profoundly 
touched  by  the  personal  tribute  you  have  paid  me. 

And  as  we  round  the  corner  together  into  1954, 
my  deep  and  abiding  wish  is  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness for  Cuba  and  her  people. 


Trading  in  German  Securities 

The  following  was  released  to  the  press  on 
January  11  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission: 

On  December  8,  1941,  following  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  national  securities  exchanges 
suspended  dealings  in  securities  of  German, 
Italian,  Japanese,  and  other  Axis  origin,  and  the 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  having  con- 
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suited  with  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments, 
requested  the  cooperation  of  brokers  and  dealers 
in  refraining  from  effecting  transactions  in  all 
securities  of  such  origins.  Trading  was  restored 
in  Italian  securities  in  December  1947  and  in 
Japanese  securities  in  November  1950. 

In  March  1951,  following  the  announcement  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (West  Germany)  of  its  recognition  of  pre- 
war external  debts  of  the  German  Reich,  the  Com- 
mission, having  consulted  with  the  Department  ot 
State,  advised  that  it  did  not  intend  to  withdraw 
its  request  that  brokers  and  dealers  refrain  from 
effecting  transactions  in  German  securities  until 
full  assurances  could  be  given  to  investors,  through 
validation  proceedings,  that  only  securities  which 
constitute  "good  delivery"  would  be  afforded  a 
market  in  the  United  States.    This  action  was 
necessary  because  of  the  large  volume  ot  German 
securities,  particularly  foreign  currency  bonds, 
reacquired  by  the  Germans  and  held  in  negotiable 
form  in  Berlin,  which  were  lost  or  looted  alter  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  in  1945  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.    In  September  1952  and  April  1953  the 
Commission  again  requested  brokers  and  dealers  to 
refrain  from  effecting  transactions  in  German  se- 
curities pending  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
validation  procedures. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  enacted 
legislation  requiring  the  validation  of  foreign  cur- 
rency bonds  and  certain  internal  securities,  and 
procedures  for  validation  have  been  or  are  being 
established.1    The   Agreement   on   German   Ex- 
ternal Debts  signed  in  London  on  February  27, 
1953   provided  that  the  Federal  Republic  would 
permit  the  settlement  of  certain  debts,  including 
German  foreign  currency  securities,  and  would 
provide  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to  permit 
payments  on  debts  which  are  settled.     Validation 
is  a  necessary  step  before  a  bondholder  may  par- 
ticipate in  a  settlement  which  may  be  offered  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  of  February  27, 1953.    An 
exchange  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public with  respect  to  certain  issues  of  the  German 
Reich  and  the  Free  State  of  Prussia  and  an  issue 
of  the   Conversion  Office   for  German  Foreign 
Debts.     It  is  understood  that  further  exchange 
offers  are  being  negotiated.       ,,,,,.         -, 
Negotiations  in  the  case  of  dollar  bonds  issued 
or  guaranteed  by  West  German  states  or  munici- 
palities are  being  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Bond- 
holders Protective  Council,  Inc.,  90  Broad  Street, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y.,  and  negotiations  in  the  case  ot 
other  German  dollar  bonds  are  being  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Committee  for  German  Corpo- 
rate Dollar  Bonds,  910  17th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C.     Inquiries  concerning  these  matters 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Foreign,  Bondholders 
Protective  Council  or  to  the  Committee  for  Ger- 

>For  information  on  the  validation  of  German  bonds, 
see  BUH.BTW  of  Oct.  20,  1952,  p.  608,  and  Apr.  20,  1953, 
p.  569. 
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man    Corporate    Dollar    Bonds,    whichever    is 
appropriate.  .    J 

The  procedures  for  validation  are  not  identical 
for  all  securities.  Under  an  agreement  dated 
February  27,  1953,2  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  a  joint  German  and  American 
Board  has  been  established  in  this  country  to  vali- 
date German  dollar  bonds,  and  registration  ot 
such  securities  for  validation  began  in  September 
1953.  In  addition,  under  the  provisions  ot  a 
treaty  between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
United  States  signed  on  April  1,  1953/  no  Ger- 
man dollar  bond  subject  to  the  validation  laws 
of  the  Federal  Republic  is  enforceable  unless  and 
until  it  has  been  validated. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  validation,  the 
Commission  has  been  concerned  with  obtaining 
for  investors  recent  information  about  the  various 
issuers  of  German  dollar  securities.     Such  infor- 
mation is  considered  desirable  in  connection  with 
the  resumption  of  trading  in  such  securities.    In 
November  1952  the  Commission  initiated  steps 
through  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
looking  to  the  furnishing  of  current  information 
by  the  German  issuers.     Such  information  about 
the  Federal  Republic  is  now  available  in  a  circu- 
lar dated  October  6,  1953,  which  relates  to  the 
exchange  offer  which  it  is  now  making.     Copies 
of  the  circular  may  be  obtained  from  the  exchange 
agents :  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y.,  and  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.,  48  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.     Since 
information  about  the  other  German  issuers  had 
not  been  furnished,  the  Commission  m  November 
1953,  after  consultation  with  the  Department  ot 
State,  sent  direct  requests  to  63  issuers  of  German 
dollar  obligations  and  again  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
As  a  result  of  such  efforts,  13  German  issuers  * 
have  transmitted  to  the  Commission  copies  (m  the 
German  language)   of  their  annual  reports,  but 
the  remaining  50  issuers  have  so  far  failed  to  send 
information.    The  annual  reports  on  hand  art 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Commission  s 
Washington  office  and,  where  sufficient  copies  hav< 
been  received,  are  also  available  for  public  mspec 


•  Ibid.,  Mar.  9, 1953,  p.  376. 

8  Ibid.,  May  4, 1953,  p.  666.  ««•„.-»■ 

4  City  of  Cologne;  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main    cit 
of  Munich  s  Dorfmunder  Stadtwerke  A.G.  (Dortmund  M 
nicipal  Utilities)  ;  Electrowerke  A.G.  zu  Berlin  (Electn 
Power     Corporation     of     Berlin);     Energie-Versorgun 
Schwaben  AG.    (Consolidated  Hydro-Electric  Works  o 
Upplr  Wnrttemberg)  ;  Feldmiihle  Papier  &  Zellstoffwerk. 
AG    (Feldmiihle  Paper  &  Cellulose  Works  Corp.)  ;  Han 
burger  Hochbahn  A.G.  (Hamburg  Elevated,  UndergrojW 
&    street   Railways    Co.);    Hamburgische    Blec :  ncitati 
Werke  A.G.  (Hamburg  Electric  Company  and  Unterel 
Power  &  Light  Co.);   Rudolph  Karstadt  A.G. ,   Rbei 
Main-Donau    A.G.     (Rhine-Main-Danube    Corpora  ion 
Sgie-Versorgung  Ostbayern  AX>.   (Oberpfalz  Etectt 
Power  Corporation)  ;  Harpener  Bergbau  A.G.    (Harpe 
Mining  Corp.). 
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tion  at  the  Commission's  regional  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

On  November  20,  1953,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
mange  Commission  announced  that  it  had  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  rule  under 
section  15  (c)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
)f  1934  to  prohibit  brokers  and  dealers  from  tradi- 
ng in  the  over-the-counter  market  in  German  se- 
mrities  which  are  required  to  be  and  have  not 
)een  validated  pursuant  to  the  validation  laws  of 
;he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  Commis- 
sion has  considered  all  of  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions received  and  has  adopted  Rule  X- 
L5C2-3  in  the  form  stated  below. 

This  new  rule  makes  it  a  "fraudulent,  deceptive, 
>r  manipulative  act  or  practice,"  as  used  in  sec- 
ion  15  (c)  (2)  of  the  act,  for  any  broker  or  dealer 

0  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  to  induce  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of,  any  German  security  required  to 
>e  validated  under  applicable  validation  laws  of 
he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  unless  it  has 
>een  duly  validated.  If  such  security  is  a  dollar 
ecurity,  it  must  have  attached  to  it  a  document 
if  the  Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds 
ertifying  to  the  validation  of  such  security.  The 
Commission  has  been  informed  by  representatives 
if  the  various  exchanges  upon  which  German  se- 
urities  have  been  traded  that  securities  which 
lave  not  been  validated  will  not  be  considered 
good  delivery"  against  sales  made  on  these  ex- 
hanges. 

The  Commission  has  been  informed  that,  where 
he  authenticity  of  an  outstanding  dollar  security 
ias  been  established,  the  Validation  Board  will 
ttach  to  each  such  dollar  security  a  document  cer- 
ifying  to  its  validation.  Consequently,  Rule 
£-15C2-3  provides  that  a  German  dollar  security 
equired  to  be  validated  cannot  be  traded  unless 
his  document  is  attached  to  it.  Since  the  Com- 
lission  has  no  assurance  that  a  validated  security 
ther  than  a  dollar  security  will  have  any  docu- 
lent  certifying  to  its  validation  attached  to  it,  a 
roker  or  dealer  proposing  to  effect  a  transaction 

1  such  a  security  will  have  to  be  certain  that  it  has 
een  duly  validated;  if  he  should  effect  a  trans- 
ction  in  a  security  not  validated  as  required  he 
•ould  be  violating  Rule  X-15C2-3  if  the  mails  or 
ther  jurisdictional  elements  are  involved. 

Persons  wishing  information  regarding  the  vali- 
ation  of  German  dollar  securities  should  com- 
mnicate  with  the  Validation  Board  for  German 
>ollar  Bonds,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 
nformation  concerning  the  validation  of  securi- 
es  other  than  dollar  securities  may  be  obtained 
■;'om  the  Foreign  Representative  of  the  German 
ederal  Republic,  30  Broad  Street,  N.Y.  4.,  N.Y. 
In  view  of  the  above,  the  Commission  feels  that 
is  appropriate  to  withdraw  its  request  that 
irokers  and  dealers  refrain  from  effecting  trans- 
itions in  West  German  securities  to  the  extent 
lat  such  trading  is  not  prohibited  under  the  pro- 
isions  of  its  new  Rule  X-15C2-3.    The  Commis- 
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sion's  action,  of  course,  should  not  be  construed 
to  mean  that  it  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the 
merits  of  any  of  the  securities  which  are  permitted 
to  be  traded. 

The  Commission  has  no  information  when  vali- 
dation procedures  will  be  established  for  dollar 
securities  of  issuers  in  that  part  of  Germany  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  or  Polish  Governments. 
Therefore,  the  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  requests  that 
brokers  and  dealers  continue  to  abstain  from  any 
activities  which  would  tend  to  create  a  public 
market  in  these  securities.  While  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  advised  that  negotiations  are  under 
way  to  establish  validation  procedures  for  Aus- 
trian dollar  securities,  the  Commission  requests 
that  the  securities  industry  also  refrain  from  trad- 
ing these  securities  until  further  notice  after  the 
establishment  of  validation  procedures.  The 
Commission  is  not  in  possession  of  any  information 
which  it  feels  would  justify  it  in  withdrawing  its 
earlier  request  that  brokers  and  dealers  refrain 
from  trading  in  securities  issued  by  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  and  by  issuers  in  any  of 
these  countries. 


Statutory  Basis 

Rule  X-15C2-3  is  adopted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
particularly  sections  15  (c)  (2)  and  23  (a)  thereof, 
the  Commission  deeming  such  action  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors  and  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  functions  vested  in  it  under  the  act. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  (c) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  there  is  good  cause  for  making 
this  rule  effective  before  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  its  publication  because  brokers  and  dealers 
subject  to  the  rule  have  been  refraining  from  ef- 
fecting transactions  in  the  securities  covered  by 
the  rule  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  and 
it  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors  that  the  rule  be  made  ef- 
fective before  the  expiration  of  said  30-day  period. 

Text  of  Rule 

Rule  X-15C2-3 — Prohibiting  Trading  in  German  Securities 
Unless  Validated 

The  term  "fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative  act 
or  practice'',  as  used  in  Section  15  (c)  (2)  of  the  act, 
is  hereby  defined  to  include  any  act  of  any  broker  or 
dealer  designed  to  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  to  induce 
or  attempt  to  induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
required  to  be  validated  under  any  applicable  validation 
law  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  unless  (a)  such 
security  has  been  duly  validated,  and  (b)  if  such  security 
is  a  dollar  security,  there  is  attached  a  document  of  the 
Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds  certifying 
to  the  validation  of  such  security. 

The  foregoing  shall  become  effective  January  12,  1954. 
By  the  Commission.  Orval  L.  DuBois 

Secretary 
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Visit  of  Turkish  President 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  23  dated  January  19 

We  here  in  Washington  look  forward  very 
eao-erly  to  the  visit  of  the  President  of  Turkey.1 
Itls  a  matter  of  great  personal  regret  to  me  that 
I  shall  not  be  present  to  join  in  the  reception  of 
him  I  had  planned  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  which 
will  be  held  in  my  place  by  the  Acting  Secretary 

of  State.  ,        ,  .  , .   . 

Turkey  is  an  ally  which  has  shown  its  worth  in 
many  respects.  It  has  shown  its  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  our  times  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree and  I  am  confident  that  the  American  people 
will 'all  want  to  express  their  recognition  to  the 
President  of  Turkey,  who  stands  for  a  people 
whom  we  respect  and  admire  and  whom  we  count 
upon  as  firm  allies. 


Secretary's  Letter  to  Turkish  Ambassador 

Press  release  29  dated  January  19 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Dulles  to  His  Excellency  Feridun  C.  Erkm, 
Ambassador  of  Turkey: 

January  19, 1954 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador  :  Before  I  leave  for  Ber- 
lin to  attend  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  1 
should  like  you  to  know  how  much  I  regret  the 
fact  that  I  will  not  be  here  to  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  country  when  he  comes  to  Washing- 
ton next  week.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
receiving  him,  and  it  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  me  that  this  will  not  be  possible. 

Please  express  to  President  Bayar  my  best 
wishes  for  an  enjoyable  visit  during  his  stay  in 
the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

His  Excellency 
Feridun  C.  Erkin, 

Ambassador  of  Turkey. 


Increasing  International  Understanding 
Through  Educational  Exchange 


by  Russell  L.  Riley  , 

Director,  International  Educational  Exchange  Service 


The  interest  of  your  group  in  international  re- 
lations is  a  clear  indication  that  you  are  among 
the  many,  many  Americans  who  know  that  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  today  places 
very  heavy  responsibilities  upon  us  as  citizens. 
You  also  know  that  we  can  discharge  these  re- 
sponsibilities only  by  getting  to  know  the  people 
and  the  problems  of  other  countries  and  getting 
them  to  know  and  understand  us.  Obviously,  that 
is  a  big  order,  and  we  must  use  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  try  to  bring  this  better  understand- 
ing about. 

One  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  talk  about  tiie 
work  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  of  the  State  Department  is  that  it  rep- 

*For  announcement  of  President  Bayar's  visit,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  24. 

2  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  on  Jan.  8  before  tne 
Women's  Club  of  Loudoun  County,  Va. 
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resents  one  way  of  bringing  about  better  undei 
standing.  I  think  that  the  direct  person-to-pei 
son  approach  which  it  affords  can  make  a  ver 
significant  contribution  to  our  mutual  goals, 
believe  that  the  average  American  has  enoug 
faith  in  our  democratic  system  to  realize  that,  : 
the  people  of  other  countries  have  a  chance  1 
see  us  as  we  are,  in  our  daily  life  and  in  our  job 
they  will  become  reliable  interpreters  of  this  coui 
try  to  their  fellow  citizens.  In  this  way  we  ca 
build  up  a  climate  of  public  opinion  overseas  ] 
which  our  actions,  our  motives,  and  our  polic* 
can  be  correctly  interpreted. 

The  exchange  program  of  this  Government  B 
its  beginnings  with  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  wii 
the  other  American  republics  in  this  hemisphei 
After  World  War  II  the  importance  of  this  lor 
of  communication  on  a  worldwide  basis  was  reco 
nized  by  the  Congress  through  the  passage  of  su« 
laws  as  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  A< 
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and  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  special  legislation. 
Under  this  legislation  we  are  now  conducting  ex- 
changes of  about  8,000  people  a  year  with  over  70 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  about  who  these  8,000  people 
are  and  what  it  is  they  do. 

Two-thirds  are  carefully  selected  people  from 
other  countries  who  are  studying,  teaching  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  lecturing,  or  carrying  on 
specialized  research.  They  are  young  people  like 
the  deputy  chief  of  the  Legislative  Eeference 
Service  of  the  Government  of  India  who  has  this 
year  completed  work  on  his  Ph.  D.  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  at  American  University ;  or 
the  official  of  the  bank  of  Thailand  who  is  studying 
economics  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  in 
Philadelphia;  or  the  head  of  a  reformatory  in 
Egypt  who  is  studying  juvenile  delinquency  for  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  foreign  students  are,  as  the  above 
examples  indicate,  not  students  in  their  home 
country,  but  already  embarked  on  professional 
careers. 

We  also  bring  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
teachers to  this  country.  Some  of  them,  especially 
from  the  English  speaking  countries,  swap  jobs 
with  their  American  counterparts  in  our  public 
schools.  Others,  like  the  instructor  and  curricu- 
lum planner  for  a  number  of  rural  schools  in  Cuba, 
come  to  observe  our  educational  methods,  in  this 
case  our  methods  of  teaching  vocational  education. 
Still  others,  like  the  head  of  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Oslo  in  Norway,  are 
lecturing  in  our  colleges  or  are  carrying  on  ad- 
vanced research  in  a  great  variety  of  fields,  im- 
portant among  which  are  the  medical  sciences  and 
A.merican  literature  and  history. 

Another  group  of  people  whom  we  bring  from 
overseas  are  the  present  leaders  of  thought  and 
opinion  in  these  countries — outstanding  newsmen, 
government  officials,  members  of  national  legis- 
latures, and  people  with  wide  influence  in  labor, 
business,  and  social  and  community  welfare.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know,  for  example,  that  71 
of  the  present  members  of  the  German  parliament 
same  to  the  United  States  under  our  program  in 
the  last  few  years.  Because  of  their  positions, 
most  of  these  people  can  come  for  only  a  short 
time,  usually  about  3  months,  and  they  spend  this 
time  establishing  contacts  with  their  American 
coworkers  and  observing  recent  developments  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  To  give  you 
i  few  examples  of  who  these  people  are,  let  me 
2ite  some  who  are  in  this  country  right  now:  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  England;  three  labor 
leaders  from  Finland;  the  political  editor  of  a 
lewspaper  in  Dusseldorf ,  Germany ;  the  director 
if  what  might  be  the  counterpart  of  our  Farm 
md  Home  Hour  on  the  Japanese  radio ;  and  the 
aiief  labor  officer  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  of  the 
jold  Coast  Government. 

One  of  our  projects  for  foreign  newsmen  is  of 
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particular  interest.  In  1946,  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  decided  to  bring  two  French  news- 
papermen to  the  United  States  as  its  guests  for  3 
months.  The  association  worked  out  the  details 
of  this  project  with  the  State  Department,  and 
our  mission  in  France  helped  find  two  suitable 
candidates.  The  expenses  of  their  trip  were 
shared  by  the  Virginia  Press  Association  and  the 
French  newspapers  from  which  the  journalists 
came.  During  their  3  months'  stay  in  Virginia, 
the  two  French  newsmen  accompanied  members  of 
the  newspaper  staff  on  their  regular  assignments, 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  desk  and  edi- 
torial procedures,  lived  most  of  the  time  in  the 
homes  of  fellow  journalists,  and  participated  fully 
m  the  life  of  the  community. 

During  all  this  time  they  were  writing  articles 
about  their  experiences  for  their  newspapers  in 
France.  Following  this  pattern,  we  are  now 
bringing  about  18  journalists  a  year  from  different 
countries.  We  pay  their  travel  and  the  newspaper 
on  which  they  work  pays  their  expenses  while  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  these  trips  was  an  arrangement  under  which 
Ronald  McKie  of  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 
in  Australia  spent  3  months  with  the  'Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel.  McKie's 
articles  appearing  in  the  Journal- Sentinel,  touch- 
ing as  they  did  on  every  aspect  of  American  life 
from  the  cleanliness  of  our  restaurants  to  the 
nature  of  our  political  campaigns,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  letters  to  the  editor.  Some  of 
the  more  cynical  writers  indicated  a  strong  belief 
that  McKie  existed  only  as  a  creature  of  the  editor's 
warped  imagination  and  that  this  was  merely  a 
clever  device  whereby  the  Journal- Sentinel  could 
give  vent  to  some  unorthodox  views  about  the 
life  of  the  community  without  becoming  the  target 
of  brickbats  and  Mason  jars  thrown  by  disgruntled 
readers.3 


Americans  Abroad 

The  other  one-third  of  our  8,000  exchangees  are 
outstanding  Americans  who  go  abroad  for  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  of  their  foreign  counterparts. 
These  representative  Americans  come  from  all  48 
of  our  States.  Through  their  professional  activ- 
ities and  their  informal  contacts,  they  are  able 
to  demonstrate  and  share  our  American  achieve- 
ments and  give  firsthand  information  about  our 
country.  They  bring  back  and  put  to  use  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  cultures,  achievements,  and 
problems  acquired  during  their  visit  overseas. 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  ex- 
change program  and  one  which  I  think  contributes 
immeasurably  to  its  effectiveness  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  truly  cooperative  undertaking.    In  many 

3  For  an  article  on  Mr.  McKie's  experiences  in  Winston- 
Salem,  see  Field  Reporter,  May-June  1953  (Department 
of  State  publication  5028),  p.  14. 
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countries  overseas  we  have  binational  commissions 
which  play  an  important  role  in  planning  suitable 
programs  for  each  country,  in  selecting  partici- 
pants, and  in  looking  after  our  grantees  while  they 
are  abroad.    The  participation  of  leading  foreign 
nationals  and  prominent  American  businessmen 
and  educators  on  these  commissions  gives  great 
prestige  to  the  program  and  gains  a  ready  accept- 
ance for  the  Americans  going  to  these  countries. 
In  this  country  the  program  is  run  in  typical 
American  fashion— as  a  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  private  enterprise.    We  could 
not  run  this  program  effectively  for  a  week  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  American  organizations  and 
individuals  all  over  the  United  States.    Univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  private  organizations  in 
this  country  contribute  direct  financial  support  to 
this  program  by  giving  scholarships  to  some  of  the 
foreign  students  for  whom  we  pay  round  trip 
travel,  or  by  offering  stipends  to  foreign  lecturers 
and  researchers.    In  the  teacher-exchange  pro- 
gram the  schools  maintain  the  teachers'  salaries 
while  they  are  abroad,  and  the  overseas  schools  pay 
their  teachers  who  are  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  private  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try provide  services  for  the  exchange  program 
under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  These  services  include  primary 
selection  of  candidates,  placement  of  foreign  can- 
didates, and  supervision  of  some  of  the  exchangees. 
Still  others  help  in  planning  suitable  itineraries 
and  professional  contacts  for  our  foreign  leaders. 
And  some  groups  are  under  contract  to  us  to  make 
studies  which  will  help  us  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  improve  its  operation. 

Individual  Contributions 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  service  provided  by 
voluntary  groups  in  this  country  is  the  offering  ot 
professional  guidance  and  hospitality  to  our  for- 
eign guests.     There  are  at  present  about  1,UUU 
advisers  on  college  campuses  who  help  foreign 
students  with  their  problems  and  an  equal  number 
of  advisers  who  help  Americans  who  want  to  apply 
for  scholarships.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  meas- 
ure the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  these  services, 
but  its  importance  can  be  realized  if  you  will  re- 
member that  it  is  you,  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
who  are  the  interpreters  of  America.     The  picture 
which  any  one  of  our  foreign  visitors  gets  ot  this 
country  is  the  sum  total  of  his  experiences  with 
individual  Americans.     We  want  not  only  to  share 
with  him  our  rich  educational  resources  and  our 
skills,  but  to  (rive  him  some  insight  into  the  kind 
of  society  we  have  developed  in  this  country  which 
makes  these  resources  and  skills  available  to  the 
majority  of  people.     One  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  share  our  daily  life  with  him  so  that  from 
visiting  and  talking  with  individual  Americans 
in  their  homes,  on  their  farms,  in  their  businesses, 
churches  and  community  groups,  he  can  under- 
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stand  the  real  values  of  democracy  for  the  average 
A.  mpncEiii. 

We  in  the  Educational  Exchange  Service  offer, 
on  the  other  hand,  various  kinds  of  help  to  private 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
have  exchange  projects  of  their  own,  so  that  their 
exchange  efforts  can  contribute  more  effectively 
to  the  national  interest.  The  help  which  we  can 
give  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes 
it  may  mean  guidance  to  groups  who  are  planning 
exchange  projects,  or  arranging  predeparture 
briefing  for  Americans  visiting  sensitive  world 
areas,  or  arranging  with  our  posts  overseas  to 
facilitate  tours  for  American  groups  or  indi- 
viduals. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Program 

At  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask  just 
what  these  exchanges  are  accomplishing.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  removing  false  ideas  about  the 
United  States  and  replacing  such  ideas  with  more 
accurate  information  about  us.  A  young  German 
who  landed  on  our  shores  with  some  very  harsh 
criticisms  of  U.S.  fraternities  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  self-styled  snobs  commented  after  he 
had  been  here  for  a  year : 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  been  assimilated  here,  thai 
I  have  been  "Americanized"  to  any  great  extent,  but  J 
have  found  in  Sigma  Chi  a  common  meeting  ground  whew 
I  can  be  a  close  friend  to  Americans  and  still  be  a  goo 
German.  That  may  not  sound  too  extraordinary,  bu 
imagine  this  concept  really  being  applied  on  a  large  scab 
in  international  relations. 

One  of  the  newsmen  from  the  Nato  countrie: 
who  came  here  to  see  our  defense  efforts  had  thi: 
to  say  about  us : 

We  have  been  taught  that  Americans  think  only  o 
making  money,  but  I  found  them  real  human  beings  witl 
a  warm  feeling  for  problems  in  other  countries. 

In  still  another  field,  our  assistance  in  arrangin; 
concerts  for  the  St.  Cecilia  Choir  of  Boston  whicl 
went  to  Europe  under  private  auspices  paid  divi 
dends  in  the  following  notice  m  a  French  news 
paper : 

We  have  always  known  that  the  Americans  make  goo 
machines,  but  concerts  like  this  one  are  convincmg  i 
that  they  also  possess  a  fully  developed  culture  aboi 
which  we  know  extremely  little. 

The  program  is  also  strengthening  our  ties  wit 
the  free  world  by  sharing  our  knowledge  an 
building  up  skills  which  are  of  mutual  beneht  1 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  A  woma 
from  the  Philippines  who  studied  social  work  i 
the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
institute  of  technology  in  Mindanao  modeled  vei 
much  after  the  idea  of  Berea  College  in  Kentucb 
where  the  system  of  providing  students  with  a 
opportunity  to  earn  their  education  impressed  tn 
visitor  as  being  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  her  om 
people.    A  German  county  official  who  came 
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lis  country  last  year  has  been  introducing  a  num- 
er  of  new  ideas  since  his  return  home,  including 
itizenship  training  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of 

newly  constructed  agricultural  school  and  a 
holly  revolutionary  idea  of  inserting  in  the 
>unty  newspaper  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a 
iport  showing  the  county's  income  and  ex- 
enditures. 

These  ties  with  the  free  world  are  also  being 
lengthened  by  building  lasting  contacts  with 
le  United  States.  In  35  countries  there  are 
umni  associations  which  bring  together  students 
id  others  who  have  studied  in  the  United  States. 
n  an  individual  basis  the  following  examples 
>me  to  mind :  An  Indian  who  studied  industrial 
slations  in  the  United  States  has  been  solely 
sponsible  for  organizing  the  Division  of  Indus- 
ial  Relations  in  the  Tata  Institute  in  Bombay, 
'e  distributes  pamphlets  for  the  American  Fed- 
ation  of  Labor  and  cooperates  with  their  local 
preventatives  as  well  as  with  representatives  of 
merican  business  firms  in  Bombay.  A  leading 
mtal  surgeon  in  Indochina  organizes  showings 
:  U.S.  Information  Service  films  in  his  spare 
me  and  uses  our  materials  for  feature  articles 
id  pamphlets.    He  has  kept  up  his  membership 

the  American  Dental  Association  and  has  or- 
mized  a  Vietnamese  Dental  Association  as  well 
i  a  free  medical  and  dental  clinic  where  Ameri- 
n  methods  are  introduced. 

The  exchange  experience  is  also  making  clear 
_e  essential  difference  between  the  democratic  way 
:  life  and  that  of  the  totalitarian  regimes,  and 

this  way  strengthening  the  resistance  of  the 
sople  of  these  countries  to  aggressive  communism. 
s  one  European  specialist  said : 

I  had  always  been  afraid  of  Russian  imperialism.  Not 
itil  I  visited  your  country  did  I  learn  to  believe  in 
e  United  States  as  a  supporter  of  all  the  good  and 
lture  supporting  ideas.  If  you  invite  people  from  other 
untries  to  visit  the  U.  S.  A.,  you  can  make  your  passive 
iend  your  active  ally. 

A  Japanese  legislator  told  of  his  understanding 
this  way : 

I  realized  from  this  trip  that  the  essential  difference 
d  disagreement  between  Communist  Russia  and  the 
lited  States  is  that  the  former  represents  a  way  of  life 
compulsion  and  the  latter  represents  a  way  of  life 
rich  is  based  on  and  derives  its  strength  from  volun- 
ry  processes.  The  American  way  is  just  and  proper  for 
iman  society. 

And  lastly,  exchanges  are  increasing  our  under- 
anding  of  other  countries.  We  learn  about  other 
untries  from  firsthand  contact  with  the  citizens 
ho  come  to  this  country  and  through  the  experi- 
ices  of  every  American  grantee  who  goes  abroad, 
is  significant  to  note  that  about  30  percent  of 
e  Americans  who  go  abroad  each  year  are  work- 
g  in  some  branch  of  the  social  sciences.  Their 
bs,  therefore,  bring  them  very  closely  into  con- 
ct  with  the  workings  of  cultures  other  than  our 
vn.  A  number  of  these  people  are  working  di- 
ctly  with  the  area  studies  programs  of  several 
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of  our  large  universities,  and  their  overseas  assign- 
ments are  proving  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
carrying  out  of  these  projects. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  are  resulting 
from  the  firsthand  experiences  with  America  and 
Americans  which  the  exchange  program  affords. 
Any  endeavor  which  deals  with  people  as  this 
one  has  its  quota  of  problems  and  its  occasional 
failures.  However,  our  work  in  this  field  over 
the  past  10  to  15  years  has  given  us  a  fund  of 
useful  experience  on  which  we  are  constantly 
building.  There  are  two  important  ways  in  which 
all  of  you  can  help :  First,  by  seeing  that  able  and 
well-qualified  Americans  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  under  this  program  so  that  we 
can  constantly  improve  the  caliber  of  our  American 
grantees.  And  second,  by  helping  any  foreign 
visitor  who  may  come  to  your  community  to  get 
as  clear  and  well-balanced  a  picture  of  us  as  you 
can  possibly  give  him.  In  this  way  we  will  build 
up  a  constantly  increasing  stream  of  eyewitnesses 
who  can,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "submit 
evidence  to  peoples  of  other  nations  .  .  .  that 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  in  harmony  with  and  will  advance  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations  for  freedom,  progress  and  peace." 


Fisheries  Commission  Meeting 

Press  release  25  dated  January  20 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  is  to  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  on  February  1.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  host. 

The  establishment  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  is  provided  for  in 
the  International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  which  was 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  May  9,  1952,  on  behalf  of 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  and  came 
into  effect  on  June  12,  1953,  upon  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  by  the  three  Governments  at  Tokyo. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  30, 1952,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  given  July  4, 1952. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  will  be  the 
Governments  of  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  Invitations  to  send  an  observer  have  been 
extended  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  the  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries,  and  the  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission. 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  will  be  to  decide 
matters  of  organization,  to  prepare  coordinated 
programs  of  research  on  stocks  of  fish  that  are 
of  common  concern  to  the  three  countries,  and, 
generally,  to  carry  out  the  commitments  of  the 
convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  during  January  1954 

International  Legal  Conference  of  Asian  Countries    .    .    ■•••■•  JewDelhi Dec.  2SKJan. 

Un  Subcommission  for  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  New  York Jan.  i-^y 

WHo°ExecutiveBoard  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance:  Geneva Jan.  12-30 

WorWCoffJeCongress  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition    .  Curitiba        Jan.  14-22 

Who  Regional  Association  for  Southwest  Pacific:  1st  Session.    .    .    .  Melbourne Sn   20-25 

Un  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  3d  Session        ..    ...    .  Kandy  (Ceylon) Jan  25-30* 

Meeting  of  Experts  To  Consider  a  Draft  of  a  Proposed  Phyto-Sanitary  Singapore Jan.  25  rfU 

Convention  for  Southeast  Asia 

In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1954 

Un  Petitions  Committee  (Trusteeship  Council) New  York Jan.  12- 

International  Exhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing  .        J^J Jan   21^ 

Seminar  on  Housing  and  Community  Improvement New  iJeim • 

Fao  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  5th  Session ?&T.        Jan   2<L 

Meeting  of  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers £■     m Tan   2fi- 

Un  Ecafe  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  6th  Session Kandy. tan   28- 

Un  Trusteeship  Council:  13th  Session New  York 


Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1954 

First  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  . 

Icao  Council:  21st  Session -    ;    ■    •    ■    •    •    •    •    ■    ■    ■    • 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla)  :  Committee  oi 

of  the  Whole  _      _     ,   fri         .     ,„,, 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe)  :  lOtn 

Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party pQeXY°rk     '    '    '    '  Feb 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  Conference ™'%    , Feb' 

Un  General  Assembly:    Eighth  Session,  2d  Part STpTSo Feb 

First  International  Film  Festival  of  Brazil  , Geneva  '.'•'•  Feb. 

I lo  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session UnmJ Feb. 

Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Sports  Motion  Pictures Home 

10th  Session Wew 


Washington Feb.  I- 

Montreal Feb.  2- 

Santiago Feb.  8- 

Kandy Feb.  8- 

8- 
9- 
9*_ 

12- 
15- 
15 
York Feb.  23- 


Un  Human  Rights  Commission:   luui  oessiuii  --■_  ----  Feb.  23- 

Un  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations    .    ...    .    ■    ■  i:rew,.r.„„ veu  23- 

^0  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems,  Working  Party  of  Experts.  Washington *eb.  23_ 

Un  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees    ....  geneva •  ^_ 


Ilo  Governing  Body:  124th  Session 

Tenth  Inter-American  Conference     .    .    .    .    .    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    • 

Un  Children's  Fund  (Unicef)  :  Executive  Board  and  Program  Com 

mittee.  ,  _     ..  ,.  . 

Un  Ecafe  Third  Regional  Meeting  of  Statisticians 
Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee.    .    .    . 

Icao  Communications  Division:  5th  Session  . 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece)  :  9th  Session  of  the  Com 

mission.  pQri« 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  37th  Session .    .    •    •    •    ■      -™^?. 

Western    Hemisphere    Television    Demonstrations    (and    frequency 

Sharing  Conference). 


Caracas Mar.  1- 

New  York Mar.  1- 

New  Delhi Mar.  1- 

CommTttee"  ~       ' '."■"• New  York Mar.  8*- 

Montreal Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar-  9- 


New  York  and  Washington 


Mar. 
Mar. 


10- 
15- 


Shanng  Conference).  .  Npw  York  .    .    .      Mar.  22- 

Un  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  8th  Session     .    ...    .    .      «ew  YorK Mar.  24- 

Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa-     Trinidad ^ar.  & 


Wmo  Eastern 

tion  IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  Jan.  21,  1954. 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
Who— World 

and  the 


Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.    Followin 


Paso—  I 


ICEM- 


T  nhnr  Organization*  Ecosoc — Economic  and  Social  Council; 
Kat."n?UNEsco^United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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alendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


:heduled  February  1-April  30,  1954— Continued 

,o  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers  Committee:  3d 
Session. 

N  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) :  17th  Session 

)urth  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  and  Protohistoric  Sci- 
ences. 

N  Statistical  Commission:  8th  Session 

iribbean  Trade  Promotion  Conference 

int  Ilo/Who  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  Seafarers:  2d  Session     .    . 

cond  Congress  of  the  International  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Com- 
mission. 

ternational  Trade  Fair  of  Milan 

k  Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  9th  Session 

em  Seventh  Session  of  Committee 

w  Ece  Second  East- West  Trade  Consultation 

ao  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport     .    .    . 

turteenth  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macy. 

wesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Cultural 
Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

4.TO  Ministerial  Meeting  of  North  Atlantic  Council 

lso  Executive  Committee:  22d  Meeting 

uth  Pacific  Commission:  13th  Session 


Geneva Mar.  29- 

New  York Mar.  30- 

Madrid Apr.  2- 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Trinidad Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  9- 

Algiers Apr.  12- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

New  York Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Strasbourg Apr.  21- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  21- 

The  Hague Apr.  21- 

Paris Apr- 

Washington Apr- 

Noum6a Apr.*- 


III  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 


In  his  report  to  the  President  on  United  States- 
itin  American  relations,1  Special  Ambassador 
ilton  S.  Eisenhower  noted  that  "Next  to  an  in- 
ease  in  agricultural  production,  development  of 
asportation  is  the  paramount  need  in  most  of 
e  Latin  American  countries."  An  important 
ntribution  to  the  advancement  of  transportation 
iciency  and  technical  knowledge  in  Latin  Amer- 
a  was  the  VIII  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 
sld  at  Washington  and  Atlantic  City,  June  12-25, 
'53,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
ailway  Congress  Association.  This  Association 
is  for  many  years  had  as  its  primary  concern  the 
tablishment  and  development  of  more  extensive 
id  more  efficient  railroad  facilities  in  the  Amer- 
as,  along  with  the  promotion  of  international 
rangements  to  facilitate  communication  and 
avel  among  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 
The  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Associa- 
:>n  began  its  work  in  this  field  as  the  South 
merican  Railway  Congress  of  1907  in  connec- 
Jn  with  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
the  first  railway  built  in  Argentina.    The  first 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23, 1953,  p.  695. 
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formal  meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  in 
1910  at  Buenos  Aires.  Other  meetings  followed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922,  Santiago  in  1929,  and 
Bogota  in  1941?  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Associa- 
tion, and  invitations  to  join  were  extended  to 
countries  of  Central  and  North  America.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  congresses  were  held  at 
Montevideo  in  1946,  Habana  in  1948,  and  Mexico 
City  in  1950.  Through  these  successive  meetings, 
the  Association  developed  into  a  well-established 
international  organization,  with  rights  of  mem- 
bership extended  not  only  to  all  the  American 
governments  but  also  to  public  institutions,  rail- 
way companies,  and  interested  private  individ- 
uals. Its  aim  of  promoting  the  development  and 
progress  of  railways  in  the  American  Continent 
was  carried  out  by  means  of  (a)  periodic  con- 
gresses, (b)  the  publication  of  documents  and 
other  works  related  to  the  Association's  objectives, 
and  (c)  the  maintenance  of  informative  services 
and  studies  of  topics  of  general  interest. 

The  Congress  held  last  summer  in  the  United 
States  was  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Railway  Congresses  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  also  was  the  first  to  be  held  in  this  or  any 
other    English    speaking    country     The    V  111 
Cono-ress   was   organized   by   the    United    btates 
Government  and  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
in  the  Pan  American  Kailway  Congress  Associa- 
tion  in  collaboration  with  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission of  Parca.2    It  was  larger  than  any  pre- 
ceding Congress  in  the  series  in  point  ot  total 
registration  and  number  of  countries  represented 
and  was  outstanding  among  these  Congresses  in 
scope  and  character  of  technical  papers  presented. 
During  the  section  and  plenary  sessions  ot  the 
Congress5,  held  in  Washington  June  12-21,  1953,  a 
total  of  168  papers  from  authors  in  16  countries 
were  considered.     These  papers  covered  a  wide 
range  of  transportation  subjects,  including  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  roadway  and  structures; 
freight  and  passenger  cars  and  locomotives ;  oper- 
ation of  service ;  accounting,  statistics,  and  tariffs ; 
legislation,  administration,  and  coordination ;  and 
personnel  and  general  subjects.    A  wealth  of  tech- 
nical information  from  authoritative  sources  was 
thereby  made  available  to  the  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, improvement,  and  administration  of  railway 
transportation  facilities. 

Potentially  more  valuable  than  the  assembly  ot 
that  body  of  information  in  respect  to  the  future 
development  of  railways  was  the  stimulating  effect 
that  the  whole  process  had  upon  the  minds  of  in- 
terested individuals  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Congress.  Of  special  significance  were  the  scope 
and  the  results  of  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation attendant  upon  the  pre-Congress  prep- 
aration and  review  of  the  various  papers;  the 
during-the- Congress  presentation,  discussion,  and 
evaluation  of  the  papers;  and  the  post-Congress 
distribution  of  the  papers. 

Equally  important  were  the  effects  upon  the 
Cono-ress  participants  of  the  proceedings  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  New  Jersey,  June  21-25,  1953.     There 
they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association  but  also  to  inspect  a  $20  million  exhi- 
bition of  railway  rolling  stock,  equipment,  and 
appliances  brought  together  by  member  firms  of 
the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Two  events  of  particular  significance  to  the  As- 
sociation occurred  during  the  Congress.     On  June 
17,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
Ing.  Joaquin  Nunez  Brian,  of  Parca,  signed  an 
agreement  providing  for  official  cooperation  of 
their  two  organizations  through  the  exchange  of 
information  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  plans  and  programs  being  carried  out  by 

sFor  the  membership  of  the  U.S.   delegation  to  the 
Congress,  see  ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  884. 
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the  various  countries.  This  marked  the  transition 
from  the  informal  relations  which  had  existed  for 
many  years  to  a  more  formal  and  definite  relation- 
ship for  the  future.  Secondly  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  of  the  Association.  Since  that  resolu- 
tion invited  all  national  commissions  to  submit 
their  suggestions  for  revision,  the  U.  S.  National 
Commission  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  State,  has  recently  (January  1954)  sent  to  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  Parca  at  Buenos  Aires 
a  proposed  new  draft  of  the  statutes  for  review 
and  comment  by  all  of  the  other  national  com- 
missions. Final  action  is  expected  to  be  taken  at 
the  IX  Congress  in  1956. 

Two  other  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Congress 
related  to  the  continuation  of  studies  fundamental 
to  the  international,  as  well  as  national,  develop- 
ment of  American  railway  facilities.    The  Per- 
manent Commission  of  Parca  was  directed  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  compilation  of  a  glossary  ol 
technical  railway  terms  in  Spanish  and  English, 
Such  a  glossary  was  deemed  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  standardization  of  railway  accounting 
and  statistics  as  a  basis  for  the  measurement  anc 
comparison  of  relative  results  of  operation  at 
tained  by  railroads  in  Latin  America.     I  he  Per 
manent  Commission  was  also  directed  to  contmui 
studies  designed  to  help  American  countries  co 
ordinate  the  international  traffic  of  their  railroads 
The  Commission  was  asked  in  this  connection  I 
mve  primary  consideration  to  those  studies  relat 
ino-  to  (1)  railroad  connections  of  the  same  gag 
iov  the  interchange  of  rolling  stock,  (2)  railroa. 
connections  of  different  gage  and  other  circum 
stances  which  necessitate  transfers,  (3)  currenc 
exchange  and  customs  formalities,  as  such  opera 
tions  relate  to  international  traffic,  which  can  b 
regulated  by  common  agreement  between  goverr 
ments,  and  (4)  "the  unification,  if  feasible,  of  rai. 
road  legislation  and  regulations  of  the  countries  c 
the  Americas  as  regards  international  traffic,  pr< 
vided  that  where  traffic  is  now  or  hereafter  mtei 
changed  between  any  two  countries  pursuant  t 
private  arrangements  legal  under  the  laws  ol  tl 
countries   concerned,   it  is  not  the  intention  c 
this  subparagraph  to  advocate  changes  in  sue 
arrangements." 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  Congres 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Mexican  delegation,  r 
questing  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  fe- 
cial Council  to  constitute  an  Interim  Committ 
composed  of  specialized  delegates  from  a  sma 
number  of  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  studyii 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  about  the  coordm 
tion  of  all  the  various  forms  of  transport  ot  ti 
American  Continent  (railway,  highway,  wat< 
and  air).  The  Pan  American  Union  was  i 
quested  to  provide  appropriate  secretariat  fac 
ities  therefor. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


:oreign  Buildings  Architectural 
Advisory  Board  Established 

ress  release  15  dated  January  14 

The  Department  of  State  is  enlisting  the  ad- 
ice  and  assistance  of  outstanding  American 
rchitects  to  serve  on  an  Advisory  Board  to  im- 
rove  the  methods  and  operation  of  the  Foreign 
gildings  Operation. 

The  new  group  will  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
•uildings  Architectural  Advisory  Board.  A 
rincipal  purpose  of  this  Board  will  be  to  assist 
1  the  architectural  design  of  all  U.S.  buildings 
perseas;  including  embassies,  legations,  consu- 
mes, and  diplomatic  and  consular  and  other  per- 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


ffect  of  Security  Program 
n  Foreign  Service  Personnel 

ess  release  24  dated  January  19 

At  his  press  conference  on  January  19,  Secretary 
ulles  was  asked  for  comment  on  the  letter  signed 
i  Norman  Armour,  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Joseph 
,  Grew,  William  Phillips,  and  G.  Rowland  Shaw, 
'dressed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
d  printed  in  the  Times  on  January  17,  regard- 
g  the  effect  of  the  security  program  on  the  For- 
jn  Service.    Mr.  Dulles  replied  as  follows : 

Yes,  they  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  letter.  I  read 
with  interest.    They  are  a  distinguished  group 

former  diplomats  whom  I  highly  respect.  As 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  at  times  called  upon  one 

another  of  them  for  advice  since  I  have  been 
cretary  of  State. 

I  think,  however,  that  they  perhaps  do  not  have 
complete  awareness  of  the  security  processes 
uch  go  on  in  the  State  Department.  The  fact 
that  in  all  security  cases  there  is  an  evaluation 

a  Foreign  Service  officer.    In  the  last  analysis 

one  can  be  or  is  suspended,  which  is  the  first 
sp,  without  my  personal  inquiry  into  the  matter 
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sonnel  housing  projects.  The  Board  will  also 
advise  the  Department's  Foreign  Buildings  Oper- 
ation concerning  location  of  projects  and  the  best 
types  of  material  to  be  used  in  overseas  construc- 
tion and  will  otherwise  assist  in  maintaining 
standards  of  utmost  economy  and  usefulness 
throughout  the  program. 

The  Foreign  Buildings  Architectural  Advisory 
Board  will  initially  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Pietro  Belluschi,  Henry  B.  Shepley,  Ralph 
T.  Walker,  and  Col.  Harry  A.  McBride.  Colonel 
McBride  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  6 
(press  release  3)  the  appointment  of  Cecil  B.  Lyon  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  German  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
European  Affairs. 

Joseph  Cameron  Hickingbotham,  Jr.,  as  Consultant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective 
January  6  (press  release  6). 


and  my  own  personal  check  on  the  evaluations  of 
my  security  officers. 

That  has  taken  a  large  amount  of  my  time, 
probably  an  undue  amount  of  my  time  in  some 
respects.  But  where  the  reputation  and  happiness 
of  individual  human  beings  is  involved  I  believe 
that  I  am  justified  in  subtracting  time  if  necessary 
from  affairs  of  State  to  take  care  of  these  personal 
cases.  And  there  has  been  no  case  of  suspension 
or  proposed  suspension  to  which  I  have  not  given 
my  own  personal  attention. 

I  have  not  always  followed  the  recommendations 
made  to  me  about  suspensions;  but  I  would  also 
say  that  in  no  case  have  recommendations  been 
made  to  me  which  seem  to  me  to  be  reckless  or 
without  some  basis  in  fact  to  justify  the  recom- 
mendation. I  have  not  always  found  it  adequate, 
but  I  have  personally  reviewed  every  one  of  these 
cases  and  there  is  no  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
needs  to  live  under  any  apprehension  that  there 
will  be  any  ruthless  process  employed  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  letter  that  possibly  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  frightened  so 
that  they  do  not  report  accurately  or  clearly.  I 
think  the  writers  use  the  word  report  "ambigu- 
ously." I  must  say  that  I  find  no  evidence  of 
that  at  all.  I  find  no  evidence  of  any  cringing  on 
the  part  of  the  Foreign  Service  personnel.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  performing  their  work  ade- 
quately, loyally ;  and  doing  their  duty  as  I  would 
expect  of  the  fine  body  of  men  and  women  that 
they  are. 
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United  Nations  Charter  Review 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles x 


The  United  Nations  Charter  represents  man's 
most  determined  and  promising  effort  to  save  hu- 
manity from  the  scourge  of  war  and  to  establish 
justice  between  the  nations.  In  negotiating  the 
charter  terms,  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  a  distinguished  bipartisan  delegation,  largely 
drawn  from  the  Congress,  and  the  charter  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  by  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  United  Nations,  thus  launched,  carried  the 
ardent  hopes  of  the  American  people,  and  indeed 
the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  The  responsible 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  without  regard  to  party, 
have  repeatedly  said  that  the  charter  represents 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  must  in  all  frankness  be  recognized  that  the 
high  hopes  born  of  the  San  Francisco  conference 
of  1945  have  not  been  fully  realized.  This  is  due 
to  two  principal  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  many  initial  hopes  were  exag- 
gerated. War  is  not  abolished,  and  a  system  of 
justice  inaugurated,  merely  by  strokes  of  the  pen. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  would  have  had  inter- 
national peace  and  justice  long  ago.  Just  and 
durable  peace  requires  sustained  and  well-directed 
efforts  comparable  in  dedication  to  the  efforts 
needed  to  win  victory  in  war. 

However  the  written  word  continues  to  exert  a 
peculiar  fascination,  and  there  is  a  recurrent  tend- 
ency to  treat  as  done  that  which,  according  to 
a  treaty,  ought  to  be  done.  Hopes  which  had  only 
this  basis  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

In  the  second  place,  many  provisions  of  the 
charter  depended  on  cooperation  by  the  so-called 
"great  powers,"  and  in  fact  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc  have  pursued  policies 
which  departed  from  the  spirit,  and  indeed  the 
language,  of  the  charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  has  a  record 
of  conspicuous  accomplishment.  Among  major 
political  results  which  flowed  from  its  processes 
may  be  mentioned : 

1  Made  before  the  Charter  Review  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Jan.  18  (press 
release  19). 
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The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Iran; 
The  support  of  Greece  while  under  Communist 
attack;  .    . 

The  conclusion  of  a  permanent  armistice  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States ; 

The  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 
The  disposition  of  the  Italian  colonies  in  Africa 
and  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Libya ; 
The  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
The  organization  of  effective  resistance  to  tin 
armed  aggression  in  Korea. 

While  the  United  States  bore  most  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  burden  in  Korea,  it  should  not  be  forgot 
ten  that  15  other  members  contributed  armec 
forces  and  46  nations  made  some  form  of  con 
tribution,  either  military  or  economic. 

Thus,  the  United  Nations  became  the  first  inter 
national  organization  to  organize  effective  collec 
tive  resistance  to  armed  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  has  helped  to  transform 
colonialism  into  self-government.  The  rol 
played  by  the  United  Nations  in  this  matter  ha 
been  controversial  and  it  is  in  some  respects  sub 
ject  to  legitimate  criticism.  Undoubtedly,  how 
ever,  it  has  exerted  a  useful  influence  in  promotin 
peaceful  rather  than  violent  developments. 

In    addition    to    political    achievements,    th 
United  Nations  has  provided  means  for  economi 
and  social  developments  which  have  benefited 
large  part  of  the  human  race. 

In  addition  to  its  specific  accomplishments,  tli 
General  Assembly  has  served  as  a  world  forui 
for  the  presentation  of  different  points  of  vie\ 
It  has  become  a  place  where  world  opinion  ca 
register  and  exert  a  moral  authority  which  no  ni 
tion,  however  powerful  or  despotic,  publicly  du 
dains  or  wholly  disregards. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  United  JNations- 
and  this  was  foreseen  at  San  Francisco— is  tl 
Security  Council's  inability  to  discharge  its  pr 
mary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inte 
national  peace  and  security."  (article  24). 
has  not  proved  practicable  for  the  Security  Oou 
cil  to  organize  the  armed  forces,  assistance,  ar 
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acilities  which  it  was  contemplated  should  be  put 
t  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  (article 
3)  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
ieace  and  security. 

The  Council's  inability  to  function  as  designed 
as  been  primarily  due  to  the  abuse  by  the  Soviet 
Inion  of  its  so-called  veto  power. 

This  same  veto  power  has  been  abused  by  the 
loviet  Union  to  exclude  from  membership  in  the 
Ihited  Nations  many  countries  fully  qualified  for 
lembership  under  the  terms  of  article  4,  which 
rovides  that  the  United  Nations  membership  is 
pen  to  all  peace-loving  states  which  accept  the 
bligations  contained  in  the  present  charter  and 
re  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations. 

Nations  excluded  by  the  Soviet  veto  are :  Aus- 
ria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Eire,  Finland,  Italy, 
apan,  Jordan,  Kepublic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Libya, 
fepal,  Portugal,  Viet-Nam. 

harter  Review  Conference 

We  are  now  approaching  a  time  when  in  all 
robability  there  will  be  a  review  of  the  charter 
Ith  a  view  to  its  possible  amendment.  Article 
09  (3)  of  the  charter  provides  that  a  proposal 
)  call  such  a  conference  shall  be  placed  on  the 
genda  of  the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General 
.ssembly,  i.  e.,  that  of  1955,  and  present  indica- 
ons  are  that  a  review  conference  will  be  held. 

The  United  States  has  already  indicated  that  it 
spects  to  favor  the  holding  of  a  review 
inference. 

The  Executive  welcomes  this  coordinate  action 
f  the  Senate  in  studying  the  problems  which  will 
Dnfront  such  a  conference. 

The  Executive  approaches  this  conference  with 
ti  awareness  of  the  desirability  of  perfecting  the 
larter,  but  also  with  a  determination  not  to  lose 
le  good  that  is  in  the  search  for  something  better. 

We  have  not  yet  taken  any  firm  position  with 
jspect  to  charter  amendments.  We  defer  that 
titil  we  have  further  advanced  our  own  studies 
ad  ascertained  the  views  of  our  citizenry  and 
ingress  and  of  other  nations.  In  this  connec- 
on,  we  do  not  forget  that  charter  amendments 
jquire  Senate  consent. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  limit  myself 
^indicating  some  of  the  major  questions  which 
tight  be  brought  before  the  Charter  Keview  Con- 
jrence  and  as  to  which  there  should  be  an  edu- 
ited  public  opinion. 

1.  Universality. — It  is  useful  that  there  be  an 
rganization  which  is,  generally  speaking,  uni- 
ersal  and  whose  processes  run  throughout  the 
'orld.  Otherwise  the  association  takes  on  the 
tiaracter  of  an  alliance.  Of  course,  universality 
levitably  means  bringing  together  nations  whose 
overnments  may  strongly  disagree.  This  has  dis- 
dvantages.  But  such  an  organization  maintains 
sntacts  between  potential  enemies,  affords  oppor- 
mities  to  dispel  unnecessary  misunderstandings, 


and,  as  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  on  January  7, 1954,  it  provides 
"the  only  real  world  forum  where  we  have  the 
opportunity  for  international  presentation  and 
rebuttal."  This  process  tends,  though  slowly,  to 
bring  about  conformity  to  a  common  standard. 

It  is,  of  course,  unlikely  that  there  will  be  uni- 
versality in  the  complete  and  literal  sense  of  that 
word.  Unfortunately,  there  are  governments  or 
rulers  who  do  not  respect  the  elemental  decencies 
of  international  conduct,  so  that  they  can  properly 
be  brought  into  the  organized  family  of  nations. 
That  is  illustrated  by  the  regime  which  now  rules 
the  China  mainland. 

Even  approximate  universality  does,  of  course, 
carry  certain  disadvantages.  There  are  bound  to 
be  differences  of  opinion  which  limit  effectiveness 
of  action. 

Doubtless,  at  the  Charter  Review  Conference, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  these  problems  of 
universality  or  limited  membership.  It  will  per- 
haps be  considered  whether  article  4,  to  which  I 
referred  above,  expresses  the  desirable  standards 
for  membership. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
articles  5  and  6  permit  of  suspension  and  expul- 
sion, although  this  requires  Security  Council  ac- 
tion, which  in  turn  is  subject  to  veto. 

It  seems  at  the  present  time  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  feel  that  it  is 
better  to  have  even  discordant  members  in  the  or- 
ganization rather  than  to  attempt  to  confine  mem- 
bership to  those  who  hold  the  same  views. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
few  nations  for  long  share  the  same  views  about 
every  matter.  Where  they  do  share  the  same  se- 
curity views,  or  have  regional  community,  they 
can  organize  themselves  under  article  51  (collec- 
tive security)  or  under  the  provisions  of  articles 
52-54  (regional  arrangements). 

2.  Security — By  the  charter  (article  24)  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  supposed  to  exercise  "primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  Can  charter  changes 
better  enable  it  to  discharge  that  responsibility? 
Or  must  that  primary  responsibility  be  left  to 
security  organizations,  the  formation  of  which  is 
authorized  by  article  51  ?  Or  should  greater  re- 
sponsibility be  given  to  the  General  Assembly, 
where  there  is  no  veto  ? 

In  this  connection  I  should  note  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution"  of  1950  which  puts  the  General 
Assembly  in  a  position  to  play  a  decisive  role  with 
reference  to  peace  and  security  in  the  event  that 
the  Security  Council  is  paralyzed  by  a  veto. 

3.  Security  Council — Are  the  present  provisions 
for  membership  and  voting  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil conducive  to  its  maximum  effectiveness? 
Should  the  veto  power  be  taken  away  in  respect  of 
questions  involving  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes 
(chapter  VI)  and  in  respect  of  the  Admission  of 
New   Members,   as  neoommended   by   S.   R.   239 
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(80th),  the  so-called  Vandenberg  Resolution? 
Presumably,  the  United  States  would  itself  hesi- 
tate to  go  much  further  than  this  in  now  sur- 
rendering its  "veto  power." 

4.  General  Assembly  Voting — In  the  General 
Assembly,  each  nation  has  one  vote.  Is  this  the 
best  arrangement?  If  the  General  Assembly  is 
to  assume  greater  responsibilities,  then  should 
there  not  be  some  form  of  weighted  voting,  so 
that  nations  which  are  themselves  unable  to  as- 
sume serious  military  or  financial  responsibilities 
cannot  put  those  responsibilities  on  other  nations  ? 
Should  there  be,  in  some  matters,  a  combination 
vote  whereby  affirmative  action  requires  both  a 
majority  of  all  the  members,  on  the  basis  of  sover- 
eign equality,  and  also  a  majority  vote,  on  a 
weighted  basis,  which  takes  into  account  popula- 
tion, resources,  etc.  ? 

5.  Armament — Since  the  charter  was  adopted, 
there  has  been  a  vast  development  of  possibilities 
of  mass  destruction,  particularly  in  terms  of 
atomic  energy  and  nuclear  weapons. 

As  one  who  was  at  San  Francisco  in  the  spring 
of  1945,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that,  had  the 
delegates  at  San  Francisco  known  we  were  enter- 
ing the  age  of  atomic  warfare,  they  would  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  charter  dealt  more  positively 
with  the  problems  thus  raised.  Perhaps  con- 
sideration should  now  be  given  to  the  creation  of 
a  special  organ  of  the  United  Nations  comparable 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  deal  permanently  with  the 
problem  of  armament  which  carries  so  hideous  a 
threat  to  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  expressed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  charter. 

In  this  connection,  I  emphasize  the  President's 
epoch-making  proposal  of  December  8, 1953,  to  the 
United  Nations  suggesting  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational atomic-energy  agency  to  receive  con- 
tributions of  normal  uranium  and  fissionable  ma- 
terials and  to  devise  methods  whereby  this  avail- 
able material  would  be  allocated  to  serve  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  mankind.2 

6.  International  Lam — In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  law  as  an  accepted  standard  of  inter- 
national conduct,  are  the  charter  provisions  ade- 
quate (article  13  (1)  (a))?  These  call  on  the 
General  Assembly  to  initiate  studies  and  make 
recommendations'  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  progress  and  development  of  international  law 
and  its  codification.  However,  so  far  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  This  is  a  great  handicap  to 
world  order,  because  it  means  that  decisions  and 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  are  apt  to 
be  governed  by  considerations  of  political  expedi- 
ency rather  than  by  accepted  international  law. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  the  late  Senator  Taft's 
conviction  "that  in  the  long  run  the  only  way  to 
establish  peace  is  to  write  a  law,  agreed  to  by  each 
of  the  nations,  to  govern  the  relations  of  such 
nations  with  each  other  and  to  obtain  the  covenant 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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of  all  such  nations  that  they  will  abide  by  that  la^ 
and  by  decisions  made  thereunder."  (A  Foreig? 
Policy  for  Americans,  1951.) 

Simultaneous  progress  on  a  global  scale  is  pres- 
ently  impeded  by  a  sharp  cleavage  with  referenc< 
to  the  nature  of  law.  Most  of  the  governments  o: 
the  world  regard  "law"  as  man's  effort  to  appb 
moral  principles  to  human  affairs.  There  is  thui 
an  objective  standard  of  justice  which  can  be  ap 
pealed  to.  However,  one  third  of  the  world' 
population  is  ruled  by  those  who  do  not  recognia 
any  moral  law  and  look  upon  human  "law"  as  ( 
means  whereby  those  in  power  achieve  their  otj 
jectives  and  destroy  their  enemies. 

7.  The  foregoing  are  the  more  important  char 
ter  amendment  issues  which  particularly  concen 
the  United  States.  There  are  doubtless  other  as 
pects  which  are  of  great  concern  to  other  countries 
However,  I  refrain  from  making  any  statemen 
about  those  matters  at  this  time. 


Conclusion 

It  is  in  my  opinion  important  that  the  Unite- 
States  should  approach  this  problem  of  charte 
review  with  recognition  that  the  charter  as  it  i 
can  be  made  to  serve  well  the  cause  of  interna 
tional  peace  and  justice.  The  defects  in  the  chai 
ter  can  to  a  considerable  extent  be  corrected  b 
practices  which  are  permissible  under  the  charte: 
Already  it  is  accepted  practice  that  if  a  permaner 
member  of  the  Security  Council  abstains  from  vol 
ing,  that  does  not  constitute  a  veto  despite  th 
fact  that  article  27  (3)  provides  for  the  "affirmj 
tive  vote  of  seven  members,  including  the  concui 
ring  votes  of  the  permanent  members." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  "Uniting  fc 
Peace  Resolution"  which  gave  the  Assembly 
vetoless  authority  in  security  matters. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  muc 
can  be  done  within  the  framework  of  the  charte 
but  without  actual  dependence  upon  the  proc< 
dures  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  I  have  r< 
ferred  to  article  51,  which  recognizes  the  right  c 
collective  self-defense.  This  has  been  extensive! 
used.  Many  nations  having  similar  security  ii 
terests  have  banded  together  through  securit 
pacts.  There  are  the  Rio  Pact,  the  North  Atlant: 
Treaty,  and  comparable  security  arrangements  b< 
tween  the  United  States  and  other  countries  } 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  Soviets  have  also  bui 
their  own  security  system  with  a  series  of  so-calle 
treaties  with  their  satellites. 

Such  arrangements  operate  free  of  Securit 
Council  veto,  although  self-defense  measures  ai 
required  to  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council 

I  have  stated  some  of  the  problems  which  wi 
probably  be  raised  in  a  1956  Review  Conferenc 
without  attempting  to  give  categorical  answer 
That  would,  I  think,  be  premature  for  me.  Li- 
me repeat,  however,  that  while  a  Charter  Revie 
Conference  should  be  welcomed  as  a  means  < 
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lengthening  the  United  Nations,  difference  of 
pinion  about  how  to  do  this  should  not  then  be 
ressed  to  a  point  such  that  the  Eeview  Confer- 
lce  would  result  in  undermining  the  United  Na- 
ons  or  disrupting  it.  The  United  Nations  as  it 
,  is  better  than  no  United  Nations  at  all. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  the  pres- 
tt  charter,  each  of  the  permanent  members  of 
ie  Security  Council  has  a  "veto"  on  amendments 
hich  the  General  Eeview  Conference  may  pro- 
)se.  The  existence  of  this  veto  does  not  mean 
at  the  Review  Conference  is  a  futility.  At  San 
rancisco  each  of  the  nations  which  had  joined 
draft  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  had  a 
reto"  over  changes  from  these  proposals.  Never- 
eless,  they  did  not  exercise  that  veto  as  against 
tanges  which  were  clearly  reasonable  and  de- 
anded  by  world  opinion.  We  can  hope  that  the 
me  conditions  will  prevail  at  the  prospective 
3view  Conference.  We  can  reasonably  make  our 
ans  on  the  working  hypothesis  that  no  one  na- 
>n  will,  in  fact,  be  able  arbitrarily  to  impose 
anges  or  to  veto  changes. 

Let  me  end  by  reasserting  my  continuing  faith 
the  United  Nations.  I  fully  share  the  view  ex- 
•essed  by  the  Senate  in  its  resolution  of  June  11, 
48,  that  it  is  "the  policy  of  the  United  States 
achieve  international  peace  and  security  through 
e  United  Nations."  As  President  Eisenhower 
id  to  the  Congress  on  January  7,  1954,  "The 
nited  Nations  deserves  our  continued  and  firm 
pport." 

I  believe  that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  advance 
e  great  objective  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
ded  we  are  patient,  resourceful,  and  resolute, 
id  inspired  by  faith  that  man  has  the  capacity 
overcome  evil  with  good. 


eport  on  Escape  Clauses 
i  Trade  Agreements 

essage  of  the  President  to  the  Congress: 1 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
stion  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 

1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress),  I  hereby 
bmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  inclusion 

escape  clauses  in  existing  trade  agreements. 

'  H.  doc.  296,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


This  report  was  prepared  for  me  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
January  11, 195Jf. 

Report  on  Trade  Agreement  Escape  Glauses 
{Pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  Sec.  6  (b)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951) 

Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  reads  as  follows : 

(a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of 
any  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other 
concession  hereafter  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  effect  when  the  product  on  which  the  con- 
cession has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agree- 
ments heretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  into  conformity 
with  the  policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

On  or  before  January  10,  1952,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  action  taken  by  him  under  this  subsection. 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  escape  clauses 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  section  6  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  have 
been  included  in  all  trade  agreements  concluded 
under  the  act  except  those  with  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 

As  regards  Ecuador,  the  previous  reports  re- 
ferred to  discussions  in  progress  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  with  regard  to  the  existing  trade 
agreement,  including  the  possibility  of  inserting 
an  escape  clause  in  the  agreement.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  has  been  informed  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  trade  agreement  to 
include  an  escape  clause.  The  discussions  with 
Ecuador  are  still  in  progress. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  agreements  with  the 
Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  last  6  months  and,  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  report  of  July  10,  1952,2  no  further  action 
with  regard  to  insertion  of  the  escape  clause  has 
been  taken. 


H.  doc.  42,  83d  Cong.,  1st  see.  For  the  text  of  the 
pertinent  passage  of  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20, 
1953,  p.  92. 
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Four  Power  Discussions  at  Berlin 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles  during  the  -first  week  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers'1  Conference  which  opened  at  Berlin  on 
January  25,  together  with  the  text  of  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  reunification  of  Germany  submitted  by 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  January  29. 


5TATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  26 

Press  release  38  dated  January  27 

This  conference  affords  us  the  chance  to  re- 
capture the  lofty  spirit  of  those  who,  with  sacrifi- 
cial dedication,  won  for  us  the  chance  to  make  the 
peace.  The  United  States  has  come  here,  and  will 
persevere,  in  that  spirit.  During  the  9  years  that 
lave  elapsed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  many 
lopes  have  turned  to  despair  and  many  friend- 
ships have  dissolved  in  bitterness.  It  is,  indeed,  5 
rears  since  our  four  Foreign  Ministers  have  even 
net  together.1  Those  5  years  have  been  marked 
)y  a  major  war  in  Korea,  the  intensification  of  war 
n  Indochina,  and  growing  fear  that  we  are  merely 
n  another  interlude  between  world  wars. 

This  Conference  provides  the  occasion  for  mak- 
ng  a  fresh  start.  We  meet  here  in  a  city  whose 
'uin  and  division  symbolize  the  tragic  consc- 
iences of  aggression.  Here  it  should  be  possible, 
n  a  mood  of  equalizing  humility,  to  work  together 
or  peace. 

When  we  came  here  we  knew  that  there  were 
aany  matters  where  we  disagreed.  But  we  hoped 
o  find  an  area  of  agreement  which,  if  it  were 
omtly  cultivated,  would  invigorate  peaceful  prin- 
lples  which  would  finally  encompass  us  all,  every- 
where We  thought  that  Germany  and  Austria 
•rovided  such  an  initial  field  for  successful  effort. 

J.  hat  was  the  mood  which  was  made  manifest 
y  the  opening  speeches  of  M.  Bidault  and  Mr. 

'The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
^k  place  at  Paris  in  May-June  1949. 
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Eden.  Neither  of  them  uttered  a  single  word 
of  recrimination.  Both  dealt  constructively  with 
the  future  and  sought  the  cooperation  which  would 
enable  the  four  of  us  to  build  here  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  a  society  which,  turning  its  back  upon  the 
tragic  past,  would  be  a  monument  of  enduring 
peace. 

It  was  thus  a  matter  of  profound  disappoint- 
ment to  hear  the  opening  address  of  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister.  It  was  not  that  he  said  any- 
thing that  was  new.  I  have  heard  the  same  speech 
many  times  before.  What  was  saddening  was  the 
fact  that  he  seized  upon  this  occasion,  the  opening 
of  this  new  conference,  this  beginning  of  what 
could  be  a  new  chapter  of  history,  to  accumulate 
and  repeat  the  old  false  charges  and  recrimina- 
tions which  have  been  heard  so  often  from  Soviet 
rulers. 

If  any  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  future 
will  never  be  a  future  of  peace  unless  it  reflects 
new  ideas  and  new  vision.  Peace  is  not  had 
merely  by  wanting  it.  We  all,  I  suppose,  want 
peace,  on  our  own  terms.  Men  have  always 
wanted  peace  on  their  own  terms.  Instead  of  get- 
ting peace,  they  have  gotten  an  endless  cycle  of 
recurrent  war.  War  has  constantly  bred  war  be- 
cause, with  rare  exceptions,  the  victors  in  war  have 
been  so  animated  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and 
hatred  that  they  have  been  blinded  and  have 
themselves  unwittingly  become  the  causes  of  new 
war. 

If,  from  this  standpoint,  we  review  the  three 
speeches  which  were  made  yesterday,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  difference.  M.  Bidault  and 
Mr.  Eden  both  made  constructive  proposals  for 
Germany,  which,  because  they  were  just,  would 
be  lasting.  They  proposed  a  Germany  which 
would  be  united  under  a  government  of  its  own 
choosing  and  which  would  bury  its  antiquated  na- 
tionalistic and  militaristic  ambitions  in  a  durable 
unity  with  those  who  in  the  past  have  been  the 
victims  of  its  aggression. 
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As  I  listened  to  the  calm,  wise  words  of  M.  Bi- 
dault,  I  could  not  but  think  of  our  own  President 
Lincoln,  who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  "malice 
toward  none  and  charity  toward  all,"  forged  a 
political  unity  which  has  produced  the  largest 
measure  of  human  welfare  that  the  world  has 
yet  known. 

As  Mr.  Molotov  pointed  out,  France,  equally 
with  Russia,  was  a  victim  of  nazism.  But  M. _Bi- 
dault  evoked  the  spirit  which  can  bind  up  and  heal 
the  wounds  of  war.  Mr.  Molotov  evoked  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  and  of  hatred  which  marked  the  ill- 
fated  treaty  of  Versailles.  He  recalled  the  de- 
cisions of  Yalta.  It  was  Yalta  which  called  for 
the  "dismemberment  of  Germany,"  for  the  strip- 
ping of  Germany  of  all  removable  assets,  and  tor 
impressed  German  labor. 

These  decisions  of  Yalta,  which  my  own  Gov- 
ernment shared,  were  understandable  in  the  con- 
text of  the  day.  The  German  war  was  still  in 
full  visor,  and  wars  are  not  won  by  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance But  it  is  sad  that  today,  9  years  since  the 
German  armistice,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Yalta 
Conference  should  attempt  to  revive  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  hatred  of  those  days  ^d  ^e  wnd 
decisions  which  that  hatred  and  bitterness 
occasioned. 

The  Mood  at  Versailles 

I  had  some  part  in  the  Paris  conference  which 
created  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  easy  for 
me  to  recall  the  mood  of  that  conference.  We 
then  believed  that  the  way  to  exorcise  evil  from 
the  German  spirit  was  to  occupy  Germany,  to 
demilitarize  Germany,  to  impose  upon  Germany 
humiliating  discriminations  so  that  she  would  al- 
ways be  a  nation  apart,  branded  openly  with  the 
stigma  of  Cain.  , 

From  that  experiment,  those  who  truly  and 
wiselv  seek  peace  have  learned  that  no  great  nation 
is  made  harmless  by  subjecting  it  to ,  discre- 
tions so  that  it  cannot  be  an  equal  in  the  family _  ot 
nations.    Restrictions  such  as  were  imposed  by  tne 
Treatv  of  Versailles,  and  as  are  implicit  in  tne 
Soviet  proposals  of  yesterday,  merely  incite  a 
people  of  vigor  and  of  courage  to  strive  to  break 
the  bonds  imposed  upon  them  and  thereby  to 
demonstrate  their  sovereign  equality,     prohibi- 
tions thus  incite  the  very  acts  that  are  prohibited. 
In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  reversion  to  a  sterile 
and  dangerous  past  is  the  French  approach  as  put 
f orward  bv  M.  Bidault.    France  has  resolved  not 
to  repeat  that  past.     In  the  interest  of  permanent 
peace,  she  is  striving  to  forge  strong  links  of  com- 
mon interest  and  purpose  to  unite  Germany  with 
her  neighbors. 

We  can  well  pause  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  France  which  has  drawn  together  the 
six  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  which  has  conceived  the  European 
Defense  Community  (Edc),  and  which  stimulates 
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the  development  of  a  European  political  com- 
munity. 

Such  creative  thinking  marks  freedom  at  its 
best.  It  condemns  to  ridicule  those  who  would 
destine  France  to  a  humble  place  in  the  Soviet 
world  of  enforced  conformity. 

Mr.  Molotov  professes  to  fear  that  the  European 
Defense  Community  would  be  dominated  by  Ger- 
man militarism.    Thus  is  precisely  what  Edc  is 
designed  to  prevent.    It  is  a  program  which  ac- 
ceptably precludes  any  German  national  army  and 
any  German  General  Staff.    I  say  "acceptably ' 
because  the  treaty  operates  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
way.     Each  of  the  countries  of  the  European  De- 
fense Community  accepts  for  itself  in  Europe  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  Germany.    Thus, 
there  is  brought  into  being  a  modest  defense  force 
in  which  individual  Germans  have  a  minority  part 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  dedicated  to  defensive 
purposes.     No  part  of  the  European  army  can 
ever  be  used  to  serve  any  national  ends  in  Europe. 
That  is  a  program  which  the  Germans  themselves 
willingly  accept.    The  German  people  are  eager, 
as  are  the  people  of  France,  to  find  a  way  to  end 
forever  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the  European  na- 
tions fighting  each  other.    The  treaty  to  create 
the  European  Defense  Community  was  conceived 
by  France,  has  been  signed  by  France,  Germany. 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg, 
The  process  of  ratification  is  far  advanced.   There 
is  no  known  substitute  for  Edc.     Certainly  th< 
Soviet  Union  has  proposed  none  except  a  return 
to  the  obsolete,  bankrupt  system  of  Versailles 
and  other  so-called  "peace"  treaties  which  hav< 
bred  war. 

Surely  statesmanship  can  do  better  than  to  re 
create  the  world's  worst  fire  hazard.  The  countr 
and  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  cruelb 
mutilated  by  the  consequences  of  German  hos 
tility  toward  France.  It  seems  incredible  tha 
Soviet  leaders  should  now  be  devoting  themselve 
to  reviving  that  Franco-German  hostility  and  t 
obstructing  a  unification  which  would  realize  th 
vision  of  the  wise  European  statesmen  who  fo 
generations  have  been  preaching  unity  as  the  in 
dispensable  foundation  for  lasting  peace. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  suggested  that  th 
formation  of  a  European  or  North  Atlantic  treat 
military  force  might  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  de 
fensive  alliance  of  other  European  countries,  thu 
splitting  Europe  into  two  opposing  militar 
groups  of  states.  This  is  a  grotesque  inversion  c 
history.  , 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Unite 
States  withdrew  its  vast  armies  and  air  and  nayj 
forces  from  Europe  and  largely  dismantled  | 
military  establishment.  The  United  Kingdom  di 
likewise.  Western  Europe  itself  was  left  total) 
devoid  of  military  strength.  The  Western  natioi 
put  their  primary  dependence  in  the  pledges  < 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  continued  I 
do  so  until  June  1951.    Then  the  sudden  outbres 
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of  hostilities  in  Korea  showed  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  did  not  constitute  any  absolute 
guaranty  against  armed  aggression.  The  free  na- 
tions realized  their  insecurity  if  they  remained  dis- 
armed and  disunited  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
military  bloc  combining  the  resources  of  800  mil- 
lion people. 

Mr.  Molotov,  in  his  address,  cited  the  principle 
that  action  provokes  reaction.  That  is  true,  as  we 
see ;  but  not  with  the  application  which  Mr.  Molo- 
tov gave  it. 

Another  disheartening  aspect  of  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister's  statement  was  its  reiteration  of  the 
importance  of  accepting  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  as  one  of  the  so-called  "five  great  powers" 
which  have  worldwide  responsibility  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace. 


U.  S.  Views  on  Communist  China 

This  offspring  of  Soviet  communism  committed 
flagrant  aggression  in  Korea,  for  which  it  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  actively  promoting  aggression  against  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  All  of  the  nations 
which  are  the  neighbors  of  this  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  feel  menaced  by  its  scarcely  concealed 
aggressive  purpose. 

Although  6  months  have  gone  by  since  it  agreed 
to  hold  a  political  conference  with  relation  to 
Korea,  Communist  China  has  constantly  found 
excuses  and  placed  obstructions  in  the  way. 

This  convicted  aggressor  is  the  nation  which 
the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  be  its  companion  in 
its  quest  for  peace  and  which  it  demands  should 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  and  others.  I 
would  like  to  state  here  plainly  and  unequivocally 
what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  already  knows— 
the  United  States  will  not  agree  to  join  in  a  five- 
power  conference  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggressors  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  generally 
with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  refuses  not  because,  as  is 
suggested,  it  denies  that  the  regime  exists,  or  that 
it  has  power.  We  in  the  United  States  well  know 
that  it  exists  and  has  power,  because  its  aggres- 
sive armies  joined  with  the  North  Korean  aggres- 
sors to  kill  and  wound  150,000  Americans  who 
went  to  Korea  in  company  with  British,  French, 
md  other  United  Nations  forces  to  resist  that  ag- 
ression in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  do  not  refuse  to  deal  with  it  where 
>ccasion  requires.  We  did  deal  with  it  in  making 
Je  Korean  armistice.  We  deal  with  it  today  at 
Panmunjom  in  our  effort  to  bring  about  a  Korean 
peace  conference.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
recognize  evil  as  a  fact.  It  is  another  thing  to 
:ake  evil  to  one's  breast  and  call  it  good. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  rejects  the  Soviet 
concept  that  any  so-called  "five  great  powers" 
lave  a  right  to  rule  the  world  and  to  determine 
;ne  destinies  of  other  nations.    The  United  Na- 
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tions  Charter  confers  no  such  mandate.  Nor  is 
any  such  mandate  to  be  found  in  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  Undoubtedly  great 
power  carries  with  it  a  great  responsibility  for 
promoting  and  protecting  peace,  but  such  power 
gives  no  right  to  dictate  to  smaller  powers  or  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We  believe  in 
the  principle,  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  there  is  a  sovereign  equality 
of  all  states,  great  and  small. 

Despite  the  discouragement  which  must  be  the 
first  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Minister's  speech,  I 
propose  that  we  refuse  to  be  discouraged  and  get 
ahead  with  our  business.  We  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  genuine  opportunity  for  us  to  explore  to- 
gether new  ideas  such  as  have  been  put  forward 
in  the  addresses  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France 
and  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Eden 
has  made  a  series  of  concrete  proposals  regarding 
Germany  which  deserve  our  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Molotov  has  proposed  an  agenda.  It  is  not 
the  agenda  that  we  would  propose,  but  it  is  an 
agenda  which  we  will  take  for  the  sake  of  getting 
on  with  our  work.  We  do  not  want  to  turn  this 
conference  into  another  Palais  Rose  conference 
where  our  deputies  met  for  many  weeks  in  futile 
argument  about  the  agenda.2  The  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  has  proposed  a  first  agenda  item  which 
includes  the  convening  of  a  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  The  United  States  is  willing  to  deal 
with,  and  dispose  of,  this  agenda  item. 

Then  would  come  the  German  question  and  the 
problem  of  insuring  European  security.  Germany 
is  a  matter  which  primarily  concerns  us  here,  and 
the  sooner  we  can  get  to  it,  the  better. 

Then  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  discussion  of 
the  Austrian  state  treaty.  Since  the  treaty  was 
already  substantially  concluded  5  years  ago,  and 
since  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  received  much 
more  than  the  reparation  which  it  originally  de- 
manded, this  problem  should  be  quickly  disposed 
of.  We  would  have  preferred  to  deal  with  it 
earlier.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  prefers  to  leave 
to  the  last  what  is  the  easiest  to  do,  then  we  will 
accommodate  ourselves  to  their  wishes  in  this 
respect. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  quickly  show 
a  capacity  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  toward 
others  and  not  to  waste  our  time  in  recriminations 
as  amongst  ourselves. 

I  have  said  that  power  carries  with  it  a  great 
responsibility  today ;  as  the  four  occupying  powers 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  we  possess  a  responsi- 
bility for  which,  unless  it  be  well  discharged,  the 
verdict  of  history  will  find  us  guilty. 

3  Deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  held  73  meetings  at 
the  Palais  Rose  in  Paris  from  March  through  June  1951 
in  an  effort  to  agree  on  an  agenda  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers.  For  reports  on  the  sessions,  see  Bul- 
letin of  July  2,  1951,  p.  14,  and  July  30,  1951,  p.  187. 
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Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  get  on  with  our  work. 
Let  us  truly  discharge  that  responsibility  on  which 
the  hope  of  millions  center. 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  27 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  there 
be  a  five-power  conference  which  would  include 
the  four  of  us  plus  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Com- 
munist China  to  consider  "measures  for  reducing 
international  tensions." 

If  I  understand  rightly  what  Mr.  Molotov  has 
said,  this  proposed  meeting  of  the  so-called  five 
great  powers"  is  designed  primarily  to  establish 
and  implement  the  principle  that  these  five  powers 
have  a  special  mandate  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  . 

Mr.  Molotov  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  oi 
the  United  Nations  gives  special  rights  to  the  five 
powers  by  making  them  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  From  this,  Mr.  Molotov  de- 
duces that  they  have  worldwide  responsibilities 
which  should  bring  them  together  in  a  five-power 
conference  which  would  be  held  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  should,  however,  remember  what 
I  am  sure  the  rest  of  us  remember— and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  all  four  of  us  were  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945—that  the  conference  which  created  the 
United  Nations  rejected  the  concept  of  world 
dominance  by  five  powers.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
agreed  that  the  five  powers  should  be  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council— but  it  was  also 
agreed  six  other  nations  should  be  members  of  that 
Security  Council  and  that,  even  if  the  five  perma- 
nent members  were  unanimous,  their  action  would 
not  be  effective  unless  it  was  concurred  in  by  at 
least  two  of  the  so-called  "small"  powers.  It  also 
required  that  all  parties  to  a  dispute  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  discussions  relative  to  a  dispute. 

Mr.  Molotov  further  stated  that,  if  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  the  four  of  us  to  meet  together  and  con- 
fer, it  is  even  more  legitimate  for  five  powers 

to  do  so.  , 

This  argument,  it  seems,  bases  the  legitimacy  ot 
this  meeting  on  a  false  foundation.  We  four  are 
not  meeting  here  because  other  nations  have  given 
us  or  because  we  have  usurped  a  right  to  deal 
generally  with  world  problems.  We  four  are  here 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Germany  and  the  prob- 
lem of  Austria  because  we  are  the  four  occupying 
powers.  There  are  no  other  occupying  powers. 
Therefore,  the  liberation  of  Austria  and  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  depend  upon  us  and  upon  us 
alone.  We  are  the  proper  and  indispensable 
parties.  There  can  be  no  end  to  the  occupation 
unless  we  four  end  it. 

Had  the  matter  at  issue  been  the  liberation  ot 
Korea  from  foreign  troops,  then  Communist 
China  would  be  a  proper  party  because  it  is,  even 
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though  wrongfully,  in  occupation  of  a  large  part 
of  Korea.  The  United  States  indeed  actively 
seeks  a  Korean  political  conference  in  which  Com- 
munist China  would  be  a  party.  Also,  of  course, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  would  have  to  be  a  party 
because  its  government,  established  by  virtue  ot 
internationally  supervised  free  elections,  speaks 
for  all  the  Korean  people  except  those  m  the  north 
who  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  such 
elections. 


Futility  of  Five-Power  Meeting 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  for  the  reasons 
alluded  to  in  my  opening  statement,  the  United 
States  rejects  the  conception  of  a  five-power  meet- 
ing to  end  international  tensions. 

As  far  as  Asia  is  concerned,  Korea  and  Indo- 
china constitute  the  principal  sources  of  tension 
in  the  Far  East.  Nothing  that  has  happened  up 
to  date  enables  us  to  say  that  Communist  China 
is  willing  to  collaborate  in  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  solution  on  an  acceptable  basis  of  the  Korean  or 
Indochina  questions,  or  for  that  matter  ot  any 
other  Asian  problem.  V.-J 

The  means  for  settling  the  Korean  political 
question  with  the  participation  of  the  five  govern 
ments  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  proposal  is  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a  political  conference  rec- 
ommended by  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement 
It  is  useless  to  speak  of  another  Asian  confer- 
ence to  deal  with  Korea  so  long  as  the  so-callec 
Chinese  People's  Republic  with  Soviet  support 
employs  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  political  conference  which  was  agreed  t( 
bv  the  Korean  Armistice  terms,  and  mdeed  pro 
posed  by  the  Chinese  Communists  themselves 
There  already  exist  appropriate  forums  for  thi 
discussion  of  other  matters  which  have  been  al 
luded  to  in  the  course  of  the  statements  made  b: 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  finds  it  undesirable  to  aval 
of  existing  United  Nations  and  conference  pro 
cedures,  there  remain  diplomatic  channels  throug) 
which  any  and  all  problems  can  be  discussec 
The  United  States,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  also  th 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  are  prepared  t 
discuss  by  means  of  normal  diplomatic  channeJ 
all  points  which  the  Soviet  Government  wishe 
to  explore. 

Mechanisms  for  Reducing  Tensions 

We  have  no  desire  that  tensions  should  persis 
merelv  because  there  is  no  mechanism  for  allaj 
in"  them.  We  believe  that  such  mechanisms  d 
exTst,  either  through  the  United  Nations  < 
through  conferences  on  specific  matters  whicli  wi 
bring  together  the  parties  in  interest,  or  throug 
diplomatic  channels.  , 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  concrete  problem  « 
solution  of  which  would  be  facilitated  by  estal 
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[ishing  a  new  mechanism  consisting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  four  powers  here  represented 
plus  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Communist  China. 
[t  seems  to  us  that  the  proposal  for  a  five-power 
conference  to  include  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
rime  is  primarily  a  device  to  attempt  to  secure 
tor  that  regime  a  position  in  the  councils  of  the 
svorld  which  it  has  not  earned  or  had  accorded  to 
it  by  the  international  community  generally,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations.  Certainly,  this  four- 
power  conference  is  not  the  place  to  decide  that 
natter. 

We  four  have  met  here  in  Berlin  to  discuss  two 
concrete  problems — Germany  and  Austria.  For 
;his  discussion  we  have  a  special  and  unique  re- 
sponsibility as  occupying  powers.  These  two 
3roblems  are  capable  of  solution  and  demand 
irgent  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  we  should  be  seek- 
ng  to  enlarge  our  task  even  before  we  have  dem- 
mstrated  that  we  can  solve  the  particular  tasks 
vhich  primarily  bring  us  here. 

Surely,  it  would  be  wrong  if,  having  come  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  5  years,  we  should 
fritter  away  our  time  in  discussing  whether  and 
low  to  set  up  a  new  conference  rather  than  in 
lealing  with  the  substantive  problems  which  the 
.vorld  expects  us  to  solve. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  that  we 
should  take  no  action  on  the  first  agenda  item  and 
3ass  on  to  the  second  and  third.  If  we  can  solve 
;hese  two  problems,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we 
stand  before  the  world  as  capable  of  assuming 
)ther  and  heavier  tasks.  Then  there  will  be 
)pened  up  vistas  of  new  hope. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  29 

I  have  no  desire  to  use  whatever  little  authority 
t  have  as  chairman  of  this  meeting  to  prevent, 
irbitrarily,  anyone  from  speaking  about  any  sub- 
ject that  is  on  his  mind.  I  recognize  that  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  item  one  is  broad  enough  to  enable 
js  to  talk  about  every  problem  in  the  world.  I 
thought  we  had  passed  that  item  by  and  were 
getting  to  other  business,  but  apparently  there  is 
lot  unanimous  agreement  to  that  effect. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  I  should  make  certain 
)bservations.  The  first  is  this :  The  United  States, 
md  I  think  France  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
ilthough  I  can  speak  only  for  my  own  Govern- 
nent— came  to  this  conference  in  the  genuine  hope 
;hat  it  would  relax  international  tensions.  This 
s  the  first  of  these  conferences,  the  first  time  we 
four  have  met  together  in  5  years ;  and  we  hoped 
;hat  this  conference  would  show  the  utility  of 
neetings  of  this  sort.  I  think  the  United  States 
showed  that  when  we,  at  the  first  meeting,  accepted 
:he  agenda  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
;he  Soviet  Union,  although  that  was  not  an  agenda 
which  we  liked.  We  knew,  however,  that  to  debate 
;hat  agenda  would  increase  tension,  and  it  was  our 
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desire  to  allay  tension.  Therefore,  we  accepted 
an  agenda  which  we  did  not  like  as  a  contribution 
to  an  atmosphere  which  we  hoped  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  agenda  item  which  we  accepted  has  as  its 
first  phrase  the  words  "measures  for  reducing 
tensions  in  international  relations."  I  think  that 
anyone  would  indeed  have  to  be  a  confirmed  opti- 
mist to  feel  that  the  discussions  so  far  under  that 
item  have  in  fact  served  to  reduce  international 
tensions.  The  charges  that  have  been  made  under 
that  item  and  the  replies  which  were  necessitated 
by  those  charges  have,  I  think,  not  gone  far  to 
relax  international  tensions. 

I  don't  believe  that  this  conference — the  first,  I 
repeat,  in  5  years — will  justify  itself  and  make  it 
easier  to  maintain  these  channels  of  personal  con- 
tact at  a  high  level,  unless  we  can  do  better  than 
we  have  been  doing  so  far.  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference, to  justify  itself,  must  get  down  to  serious 
problems  which  we  are  competent  to  solve  and 
which  are  peculiarly  our  duty  to  solve  here  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  rather  than  to  roam  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  raising  issues  which  we  all  know 
cannot  be  solved  here,  and  the  discussion  of  which 
merely  increases  international  tension.  So  far,  all 
that  this  conference  has  done — now  in  its  fifth  day 
of  deliberations — is  to  discuss  f  utilely  how  to  create 
new  conferences.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  confer- 
ences can  do  nothing  better  than  to  create  new 
conferences,  and  the  new  conferences  do  nothing 
better  than  to  create  more  new  conferences,  the 
whole  conference  method  will  become  an  object 
of  ridicule,  and  we  with  it. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
really  believes  the  cause  of  world  peace  will  be  ad- 
vanced and  world  tension  relaxed  by  our  having  to 
debate  here  a  resolution  which  is  hoary  with  age, 
being  the  precise  resolution  which  was  introduced 
into  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  2  years 
ago,  which  has  been  discussed  and  discussed  with- 
out result ;  3  and  if  this  conference  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  busy  itself  with  these  already- 
proved  abortive  proposals,  then  I  don't  think  we 
are  justifying  the  time  and  effort  which  we  are 
spending  here,  or  meeting  the  hopes  which  the 
world  places  in  us.  There  are  two  problems  on 
which  we  could  do  serious  constructive  business, 
the  problem  of  Germany  and  the  problem  of 
Austria.  If  we  could  solve  these  problems,  or 
either  of  these  problems,  or  if  we  could  make 
progress  toward  a  solution  of  these  problems  or 
either  of  these  problems,  or  indeed  if  we  could, 
like  sensible  people,  talk  about  them  in  a  serious 
way — any  one  of  these  things  would  justify  our 
being  here  and  would  give  rise  to  the  hope  that 
we  are  able  to  talk  together  in  a  sensible  and  decent 
way  around  the  table.  That  would  go  far  to  reduce 
world  tensions.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  meet- 

3  For  text  of  the  resolution  as  introduced  at  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly  and  an  analysis  by  U.S.  representatives, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  829. 
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ing  is  to  be  devoted  to  propaganda  on  well-known 
subjects,  and  the  repetition  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges, then  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  will 
have  achieved  that  relaxation  of  world  tension 
which  professes  to  be  the  first  point  on  the  agenda 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  30 

This  second  item  of  our  agenda  deals  with  "the 
German  question"  and  also  "the  problem  of  insur- 
ing European  security."  History  compels  us  to 
treat  these  two  matters  together. 

From  this  very  city  where  we  are,  still  largely 
in  ruins,  have  been  launched  two  world  wars.  Two 
of  our  four  countries,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  suffered  land  invasion  both  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  invaded  by  air.  All  four  of  us  have  twice  had 
to  marshal  to  the  full  our  human  and  material 
resources  in  order  to  withstand  and  finally  to 
throw  back  the  tides  of  German  aggression. 

Surely  we  have  a  vital  interest  to  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  such  aggressions 
should  never  occur  again.  Indeed,  that  concern  is 
shared  by  the  German  people  themselves  who  have 
suffered  cruelly  from  militarism  and  tyranny  from 
some  of  their  own  people. 

The  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  during 
these  two  world  wars  have  now  placed  in  our  hands 
a  large  measure  of  power  to  influence  the  future, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  coming  years  will  preface  a  durable  peace  or 
another  disastrous  war. 

Nine  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  German 
armistice,  and  peace  is  still  unmade.  In  many 
ways,  that  delay  is  a  reproach  to  us.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  matter.  The  immediate 
aftermath  of  a  bitter  and  exhausting  war  usually 
finds  that  reason  is  submerged  by  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  instinctive  reaction  at 
that  time  is  to  turn  to  repression  as  a  means  to 
future  safety.  But  the  lapse  of  time  restores  rea- 
son to  its  proper  place  and  now,  9  years  having 
passed,  we  should  be  able  to  invoke  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  to  be  our  guides. 

The  problem  that  we  face  here  has  two  ma] or 
aspects.  First,  there  is  the  task  of  uniting  Ger- 
many, and  secondly,  there  is  the  task  of  insuring 
that  a  united  Germany  shall  be  a  peaceful  Ger- 
many. I  shall  first  speak  of  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man unification. 

The  partition  of  Germany  creates  a  basic  source 
of  instability,  and  there  is  little  merit  in  our  talk- 
ing about  peace  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  per- 
petuating conditions  which  endanger  the  peace. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  free  and  united 
Germany  is  essential  to  stable  peace  in  Europe  and 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  four  nations  which 
are  represented  here  around  this  table. 

How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  there  is  this  dis- 
unity—this disunity  of  Germany  which  is,  as  I 
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say,  a  danger  to  peace  ?  We  here  are  not  free  from 
responsibility  in  that  respect,  because  it  is  the 
disagreement  of  our  four  nations  which  has  created 
the  present  division  of  Germany.  It  is  the  dis- 
agreement of  our  four  nations  which  perpetuates 
the  present  division  of  Germany,  and  it  is  only  we 
who  can  end  this  division  of  Germany. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  some  earlier  remarks  that  I 
made,  that  fact— the  fact  that  we  four  have  a 
unique  responsibility  in  Germany — should  make 
this  German  problem  a  central  theme  of  our  work 
here.  It  can  be  the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  really  qualified  to  work  together  for  peace. 

There  exists  this  partition  of  Germany  which  is 
a  threat  to  the  peace.  It  is  in  our  power  to  end  it. 
All  that  is  needed  to  end  it  is  that  we  should  have 
the  will  to  end  it.  If  we  do  not  have  that  will, 
then  I  say  we  may  be  peace-loving  nations,  but 
we  are  not  peace-seeking  nations. 


Mr.  Eden's  Plan 

Mr.  Eden  yesterday  submitted  a  precise  and  a 
detailed  plan  to  achieve  the  unification  and  free- 
dom of  Germany  by  an  orderly  series  of  actions 
that  would  start  with  free  elections.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  British  proposal  is  clear,  is  reasonable, 
and  is  well-designed  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical moment  a  full  German  settlement,  including 
a  German  peace  treaty. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  discussions  here  around 
the  table,  as  we  debate  this  intricate  matter,  may 
suggest  the  desirability  of  some  modifications  in 
detail  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Eden  has  submitted 
and  perhaps  some  clarifications.  Certainly 
think  we  must  all  have  an  open  mind  on  that,  and 
I  certainly  have  an  open  mind.  But  I  do  say 
that  in  general  I  endorse  the  proposal  that  has  been 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
associate  myself  with  it.  t 

There  are  one  or  two  observations  which  I  would 
make,  particularly  suggested  by  some  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Molotov.  Mr.  Molotov  has 
for  example,  suggested  that  the  proposal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  in  essence  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  four  occupying  powers  to  im- 
pose unification  upon  Germany  rather  than  letting 
the  Germans  work  out  their  own  affairs.  As  ] 
read  Mr.  Eden's  project,  it  would  be  just  the 
contrary. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  essential  steps  in  tn< 
entire  unification  process,  including  their  timing 
are  left  up  to  the  freely  elected  representatives  oi 
the  German  people.  Who  is  it  under  this  plai 
who  will  draft  the  new  constitution  ?  It  will  b< 
the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the  Germar 
people.  Who  will  set  up  a  provisional  all-Germai 
authority  and  later  on  the  all-German  govern 
ment  ?  The  all-German  national  assembly.  Wn< 
decides  when  powers  shall  be  transferred  fron 
the  existing  regimes  in  Eastern  and  Western  Ger 
many  to  the  all-German  government,  and  what  in 
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ternational  rights  and  obligations  it  shall  assume? 
A.gain,  the  national  assembly  and  the  all-German 
government. 

As  I  read  the  plan,  the  entire  emphasis  seems  to 
be  on  enabling  freely  elected  German  authorities 
io  make  the  crucial  decisions  all  along  the  road  to 
i  final  German  settlement.  That  observation 
>rings  me  to  comment  on  another  point  upon 
ivhich  Mr.  Molotov  has  commented,  namely,  this 
problem  of  free  elections. 

Any  proper  plan  for  German  unification  must 
>rovide  adequate  safeguards  of  election  freedoms, 
rhis  it  seems  is  covered  by  the  proposal  that  we 
ire  considering.  Conditions  of  genuine  freedom 
nust  exist  not  only  on  election  day  itself,  but  for 
i  reasonable  period  of  time  before  the  votes  are 
;ast,  and  also  after  the  elections,  in  order  to  insure 
hat  there  shall  be  no  reprisals,  and  that  everyone 
nay  safely  vote  his  convictions. 

To  take  care  of  this  latter  point,  the  United 
kingdom  plan  would  maintain  the  supervisory 
lachinery  in  operation  until  the  all-German  gov- 
rnment  assumes  full  control  and  is  able  to  assure 
emocratic  freedoms  throughout  Germany  in  ac- 
ordance  with  its  constitution. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  50  million  inhabitants 
f  Western  Germany  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
ooperate  to  insure  such  free  elections.  The  same 
an  be  said  for  my  Government  and  also,  I  believe, 
or  the  French  and  British  Governments.  The 
8  million  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  zone  deserve 
ae  same  kind  of  assurances,  and  I  trust  that  my 
•oviet  colleague  will  agree  to  the  importance  of 
roviding  those  assurances. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  made  some  observations  about 
le  pending  proposal  which  seem  to  me  to  imply 
lack  of  full  understanding  of  that  proposal,  or 
ossibly,  I  might  suggest,  the  need  of  further  clar- 
lcation  of  the  proposal.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
lto  those  matters  myself,  because  I  am  confident 
lat  Mr.  Eden,  who  submitted  the  plan,  will  him- 
slf  deal  with  these  matters.  But  as  I  read  the 
Ian  it  is  not  subject  to  the  type  of  objections 
■hich  Mr.  Molotov  has  indicated,  and  I  hope  that, 
i  the  basis  of  further  clarifications,  he  would  find 
lat  the  plan  itself,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines, 

reasonable  and  one  that  we  could  proceed  to 
lopt  as  providing  a  way  of  bringing  an  end  to 
.is ;  dangerous  condition  of  the  continued  partition 
c  Germany. 


oblem  of  Security 

Let  me  now  turn  to  what  I  referred  to  as  the 
cond  aspect  of  the  problem,  that  is  the  problem 
:  security.  We  want  Germany  unified,  but  also 
b  want  to  be  sure  that  a  united  Germany  will  be 
peaceful  Germany.  As  I  have  said,  the  elapsed 
me  since  the  armistice  should  enable  us  now 
lmly— and  I  hope  wisely— to  consider  how  best 
achieve  this  indispensable  result. 
On  this  point,  history  has  much  to  teach  us.    It 
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teaches  us  that  a  stable  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
some  countries  imposing  upon  other  countries  dis- 
criminatory restrictions.  These  methods  fail  by 
their  very  nature.  They  fail  because  they  present 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and 
themselves.  They  provoke  efforts  to  demonstrate 
sovereign  equality.  The  very  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  create  controls  in  themselves  breed 
international  lawlessness  and  violence. 

The  tragic  failures  of  the  past  should  warn  us 
not  to  resort  here  to  the  methods  that  have  so  often 
been  tried  and  as  often  failed.  If  we  do  not  want 
a  revival  of  German  militarism  and  an  excess  of 
nationalism,  we  must  ourselves  admit  the  natural 
and  proper  desire  of  the  German  people  to  be 
equals  in  the  family  of  nations.  We  must  enable 
them  to  contribute  to  a  system  of  security,  which, 
threatening  none,  defends  all. 

Our  problem  consists,  most  of  all,  in  finding  a 
worthy  outlet  for  the  great  energy  and  the  vitality 
of  the  German  people.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
that  vitality  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
forcibly  repressed  for  long,  and  it  is  a  fact  which 
need  not  destroy  the  welfare  of  all  of  Europe,  but 
which  can  be  brought  to  serve  that  welfare. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  find  a  way  in  which  the 
energies  of  all  of  the  European  countries  which 
form  a  natural  community  will  be  pooled  in  com- 
mon constructive  tasks  rather  than  perverted  to 
struggles  by  one  to  dominate  the  other. 

That  vision  is  already  being  translated  into 
reality.  Under  the  leadership  of  France,  six  na- 
tions of  continental  Europe  are  establishing  a 
community.  Already,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity exists.  The  same  six  countries  have 
signed  to  create  a  defense  community,  and  other 
aspects  of  community  association  are  being 
actively  explored. 

U.  K.  Support  for  Defense  Community 

We  have  welcomed  the  steps  which  the  United 
Kingdom  has  taken  to  associate  itself  with  and 
support  this  community.  The  United  States  also, 
although  not  itself  a  European  power,  would  asso- 
ciate itself  durably  with  the  community  through 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which,  I  recall,  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  military  alliance. 

The  Soviet  Union  professes  to  fear  that  this  new 
community  which  is  being  born  might  be  danger- 
ous to  it.  This  community,  it  is  true,  will  make 
Europe  healthy,  more  prosperous,  and  in  that 
sense  more  strong,  but  that  is  nothing  to  fear  if  at 
the  same  time  Europe  is  made  more  peaceful. 

That  is  the  purpose  and  that  would  be  the  sure 
result.  No  more  will  there  be  national  armies  to 
fight  each  other  and  to  invade  others  in  a  quest  for 
national  triumphs.  There  will  be  only  the  com- 
mon army  so  interlocked  that  no  single  member  of 
the  community  could  in  practice  commit  armed 
aggression.  There  would  be  no  more  German 
Army.     There  would  be  no  German  General  Staff, 
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and  the  military  service  of  individual  Germans 
would  be  closely  restricted.  . 

Such  a  European  army  could  go  into  action  only 
in  response  to  great  and  pressing  needs  ol  selt- 
defense.  It  could  not  be  used  without  the  con- 
currence of  countries  which  themselves  have  had 
bitter  experience  with  German  militarism  and 
which  could  never  be  a  party  to  its  revival. 

The  West  German  Federal  Kepublic,  represent- 
ing over  two-thirds  of  the  German  people,  has 
eagerly  turned  toward  the  building  of  a  European 
community  in  which  its  own  nationalism  will  be 
sutam  6r2"BcL 

It  is  indeed  a  historic  moment  when  the  Ger- 
mans have  come  to  realize  the  danger  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  Europe  if  their  energies  are  con- 
fined to  nationalistic  channels  and  if  their  future 
success  must  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  national 
Grandeur.  The  German  desire  to  bury  the  ex- 
cesses of  German  nationalism  is  a  desire  that  can- 
not be  repulsed  without  grave  hazards  for  the 

future.  ,..    ,,      -  -. 

Surely  this  is  a  matter  which  the  tour  ot  us 
ou«ht  to  be  able  to  consider  together  with  the  feel- 
ino-  that  we  are  bound  together  by  the  same  inter- 
est. The  United  States  credits  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  achieve  security  m  Eu- 
rope. Certainly  that  is  our  own  desire.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  a  division  between  us  on  this 
matter  created  the  very  insecurity  which  we  all 
would  banish.  . 

My  plea  is  therefore  that  we  explore  this  matter, 
not  in  anv  sense  as  representing  opposing  sides, 
but  as  a  group  of  countries  which,  with  the  Ger- 
mans, seek  a  single  goal— the  transforming  of 
Europe  from  a  cockpit  of  war  to  a  home  of  abid- 
ing peace. 

METHOD  OF  REUNIFICATION 

Memorandum  submitted  on  January  29  by  Mr. 
Eden 

German  reunification  and  the  conclusion  of  a  freely 
negotiated  peace  treaty  with  a  United  Germany  should 
be  achieved  in  the  following  stages : 

I.  Free  elections  throughout  Germany. 

II.  The  convocation  of  a  national  assembly  resulting 
from  those  elections.  „«_, 

III.  The  drafting  of  a  constitution  and  the  preparation 
of  peace  treaty  negotiations.  „„«„_ 

IV  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  the  formation 
of  an  all-German  government  responsible  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty. 

V.  The  signature  and  entry  into  force  of  the  peace 

treaty. 


I.  Free  Elections  Throughout  Germany 

Free  and  secret  elections  should  be  held  throughout 
Germany  including  Berlin  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
These  elections  must  be  held  in  conditions  of  genuine  free- 
dom Safeguards  must  be  agreed  to  assure  this  freedom 
I,,:!,,-,,,  during  and  after  the  elections.  The  elections 
must  also  be  supervised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
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sure  that  these  safeguards  are  observed  and  that  the  elec- 
tions are  properly  conducted. 

PREPARATION  FOR  ELECTIONS 

a.  The  electoral  law.  The  electoral  law  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  four  occupying  powers,  taking  into  consul- 
tation the  electoral  laws  already  drafted  for  this  pur- 
nose  by  the  Federal  Bundestag  and  the  Soviet  zone  Volks- 
Cr  Wen  approved,  it  should  be  Promulgated 
throughout  Germany  by  the  four  powers  Elections 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

b  Guaranties  for  free  elections.  The  draft  electoral 
law  must  contain  provisions  which  will  guarantee  the  gen- 
uine freedom  of  the  elections.  These  include  amongst 
oners:  Freedom  of  movement  throughout  Germany 
Freedom  of  presentation  of  candidates.  Immunity  of 
Sate  Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  victirnisa- 
tion  Freedom  of  association  and  political  meetings. 
Freedom  of  expression  for  all.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
radkTaM  television  and  free  circulation  of  newspapers, 
periodicals  ete.     Secrecy  of  the  vote.     Security  of  polling 

^tuplrvis^orthrelections.  Supervision  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  supervisory  commission  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany.  There  should  be  a  central  body  with 
Subordinate™^  at  Land  and  local  levels  All  votes 
should  be  counted  and  verified  at  local  headquarters  in 
the  presence  of  the  supervisory  c0™miss;^n  .„„=„„ .    The 

i  rnmnosition  of  the  supervisory  commission .  J- ne 
conimSn  should  be  composed  of  represent*  ives ,  of  the 
four  powers  with  or  without  participa tio n  of  ^^ 

ii  Organisation  of  the  commission:  The  commission 
should  work  on  a  committee  basis.    Its  decisions  should 

bUaXbcytion"airditpyow°eS  of  the  commission:  T^  prin- 
cipal task  of  the  commission  will  be  to  insure  that  the 
Iwinns  take  mace  in  genuine  freedom  and  in  strict 
Sormity  with  the"  provisions  of  the  electoral  law. 

METHOD  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  ABOVE  PREPARATIONS 

The  foreign  ministers  must  in  the  first  place  agree  on 
the  princfples  contained  in  this  plan.  They  will  then 
give  instructions  accordingly  to  a  working  group  con 
frstinz  of  the  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  of  the 
four  powers  or  thfir  representatives  which  will  work  out 
the  necessarv  details  and  submit  a  report. 

This  report  should  include  in  particular : 

1    A  draft  of  the  all-German  electoral  law. 

2!  Detailed  recommendations  regarding  the  supervision 

0fS|eworklSf  group  should  begin  work  not  later  than 
two  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  conference 
K  should  subinitTts  report  to  the  four  governments  not 
later  than  one  month  after  beginning  its  work. 

II.  The  National  Assembly 

All-German  elections  will  establish  an  all-German  na- 
tional assembly.  The  first  task  of  this  assembly  will  be 
the  nrenaration  of  a  constitution.  . 

During  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  elections  and 
fun  assumption  of  control  by  the  all-German  government 
t  will  be  desirable  for  part  of  the  supervisory  machuieg 
to  remain  in  operation  in  order  to  prevent  action  aftei 
he  elec«ons  wBch  would  impair  conditions  of  genuine 
freedom  under  which  they  will  have  been  held  Recom 
mediations  on  this  subject  should  be  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  working  group. 

III.  Drafting  of  the  Constitution  and  Establishment 
of  a  Provisional  All-German  Authority 

The  national  assembly  will  begin  drafting  a  constitution 
as  soon  as  possible  after  its  first  meeting.    Meanwhile,  H 
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may  form  a  provisional  all-German  authority  charged  with 
assisting  the  assembly  in  drafting  a  constitution  and  with 
preparing  the  nucleus  of  future  all-German  ministries.  If 
the  assembly  so  decides  the  authority  may  also  open  with 
the  four  powers,  on  a  preliminary  basis,  negotiations  for 
a  peace  treaty. 


IV.  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  Formation  of 
an  All-German  Government  Responsible  for  the 
Negotiation  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

The  constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  final  draft  has  been  agreed. 
Immediately  it  has  been  adopted,  an  all-German  govern- 
ment will  be  formed.  This  government  will  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  peace 
treaty.  At  the  same  time,  such  other  institutions  as  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  constitution  shall  be  established. 

As  soon  as  the  all-German  government  has  been  formed, 
:he  national  assembly  will  determine  how  the  powers  of 
;he  Federal  government  and  the  German  authorities  in  the 


Soviet  zone  shall  be  transferred  to  the  all-German  govern- 
ment and  how  the  two  former  shall  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  all-German  government  shall  have  the  authority  to 
assume  the  international  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  and  to 
conclude  such  other  international  agreements  as  it  mav 
wish. 

Until  entry  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty  each  of  the 
four  powers  will  exercise  with  respect  to  the  national 
assembly  and  the  all-German  government  only  those  of  its 
rights  which  relate  to  the  stationing  of  armed  forces  in 
Germany  and  the  protection  of  their  security,  Berlin,  the 
reunification  of  Germany  and  a  peace  treaty. 

Decisions  of  the  national  assembly  and  the  all-German 
government  in  carrying  out  this  plan  will  not  require  the 
approval  of  the  four  powers.  Such  decisions  may  not  be 
disapproved  except  by  majority  vote  of  the  four  powers. 

V.  Signature  and   Entry   Into  Force  of  the  Peace 
Treaty 

Signatories  to  the  treaty  should  include  all  states  or  the 
successors  thereof  which  were  at  war  with  Germany.  The 
treaty  should  enter  into  force  when  ratified  by  the  four 
powers  and  by  Germany. 
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.ETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January  23, 195 U. 
[he  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
?he  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 
"he  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the 

ttached  report  which  embodies  the  findings  of 

he  Commission  on   Foreign   Economic  Policy, 

dnch  was  constituted  pursuant  to  Public  Law 

15sJ«d  £2n&ress>  1st  session,  approved  August 
,  1953,  67  Stat.  472.  6 

The  document  is  a  composite  of  the  thinking 
r  the  group  as  a  whole.  At  times  each  of  us 
ught  have  expressed  the  ideas  with  different 
inguage  or  emphasis  had  he  been  writing  it  for 
lmself.  Where  individual  differences  reached 
ie  point  of  requiring  separate  statement  those 
ancurrences  or  dissents  have  been  included. 

Participation  in  the  work  of  this  Commission 
as  been  a  richly  rewarding  experience  for  all  of 

'  H.  Doc.  290,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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On  January  23  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  last  August  (Bulletin  of  August  31,  1953, 
p.  279),  transmitted  its  report  to  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Printed  here  are  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  the  introduction,  the  section  entitled 
"The  Postwar  Dollar  Program,"  and  the  principal 
recommendations  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commission's  members.  The  recommendations  are 
printed  under  the  same  headings  and  subheadings, 
and  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  report  itself.  The 
full  text  of  the  report  includes  additional  narrative 
under  the  various  headings,  as  well  as  texts  of  dis- 
senting opinions  and  other  statements  by  individual 
members  of  the  Commission. 

On  January  30  Chairman  Randall  transmitted  a 
minority  report  submitted  by  Representatives 
Daniel  A.  Reed  and  Richard  M.  Simpson. 

Copies  of  the  reports  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  O,  for  35  cents 
and  15  cents,  respectively. 


the  members.  We  have  sensed  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership  which  presently  rests 
upon  the  United  States,  and  have  had  a  remark- 
able opportunity  to  survey  the  broad  problems 
and  opportunities  with  which  our  country  is  con- 
fronted in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy. 
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The  time  available  to  us  for  this  study  has  been 
extremely  short,  but  we  have  pressed  our  work  to 
early  termination  because  of  the  obvious  urgency 
of  the  matters  involved. 

We  submit  this  report  without  waiting  tor 
printing  of  the  documentation  prepared  by  the 
Commission's  extraordinarily  able  stall,  llus 
material  will  be  published  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  supplement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clarence  B.  Kandall, 

Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION 

As  directed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which 
our  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  guided  by  a 
sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  have 
endeavored  faithfully  to  re-examine  the  interna- 
tional relationships  of  the  United  States  m  the 
economic  field,  as  they  bear  upon  the  soundness  ot 
our  domestic  economy  and  the  security  ot  our 

(*1  tlZPllS 

J  Dominating  our  thinking  throughout,  has  been 
the  sobering  realization  that  the  policies  pursued 
and  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  economic  policy  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  destinies  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  Our  Nation  bears  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity of  world  leadership.  Though  not  of  our 
seeking,  it  is  one  that  we  may  be  fated  to  bear  tor 
a  long  time  to  come.  If  we  bear  it  with  under- 
standing, courage,  and  honor,  we  can  make  incal- 
culable contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
advancement  of  human  welfare. 

In  our  discharge  of  this  responsibility,  we  shall 
find  at  times  that  our  views  will  differ  from  those 
held  by  other  free  peoples.  On  such  occasions 
we  must  display  forbearance,  but  never  falter  in 
the  high  quality  of  our  leadership. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  own  citizens  are  constantly  at  stake 
as  we  take  significant  steps  in  foreign  economic 
policy,  though  the  effects  of  such  decisions  may  at 
times  seem  remote  to  the  individual,  or  difficult  ot 
evaluation. 

The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  make  wise  decisions,  and 
to  take  them  promptly,  is  grave  indeed. 

How  then  shall  our  Government  determine  what 
is  wise  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy? 

Ours  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  dynamic,  the 
most  resilient,  the  most  creative  economies  in  the 
world.  Never  has  it  seemed  more  powerful  than 
it  is  today.  What,  therefore,  could  be  wiser  than 
to  determine  what  are  the  sources  of  that  strength, 
and  then  to  build  upon  these  as  we  play  our  part 
in  the  international  economy  ? 

The  strength  of  our  domestic  economy  requires 
adherence  to  three  fundamental  principles : 
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1.  The  freest  possible  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  talents  and  initiative  in 
the  utilization  of  private  resources  and  through 
the  free  association  of  workers.  . 

2.  The  maintenance  of  vigorous,  but  fair,  com- 

P  3.  The  maintenance  of  a  broad  free  market  for 
goods  and  services. 

I  Our  primary  reliance  should  therefore  be  upon 
the  incentives  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
stimulating  effects  of  competition,  and  the  stabiliz- 
ino-  influence  of  free  markets.    ( 

In  moving  toward  a  fresh  release  of  these  ex- 
pansive forces,  here  and  abroad,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  repeal  history.  The  present  fabric  of  our 
laws  the  obligations  which  we  have  assumed  under 
the  necessities  of  national  defense,  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  our  people,  the  basic  protective  stand- 
ards of  our  laws  that  safeguard  wages,  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture,  must  all  be  respected. 
Where  changes  are  required  they  must  be  em- 
barked upon  gradually,  with  every  precaution 
possible  taken  to  avoid  dislocations  in  our  present 
systems  of  production,  and  distress  to  individual 

citizens. 

Changes  when  made  must  take  us  toward  recog- 
nizable goals.  We  must  know  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  and  advance  steadily  and  intelli- 
gently toward  those  known  objectives.  We  must 
avoid  the  instability  of  the  improvised. 

Boldness  will  be  required.  We  have  outgrown 
some  former  practices. 

The  larger  interests  of  all  our  people  must  at 
all  times  be  our  standard  of  conduct. 

Responsible  behavior  on  our  part,  moreover, 
requires  that  we  recognize  our  own  limitations  and 
restrict  our  commitments  to  our  capabilities.^ Our 
first  obligation  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, is  to  keep  the  United  States  strong.)  Only 
from  that  firm  base  shall  we  be  able  intelligently 
and  worthily  to  measure  up  to  our  great  responsi- 
bility in  world  leadership. 

That  from  our  own  resources  we  have  already 
poured  out  vast  sums  to  help  reconstruct  a  war- 
torn  world,  and  to  further  our  own  security,  is 
common  knowledge.  But  the  extent  to  which 
there  still  exists  a  serious  distortion  in  our  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
not  so  clearly  understood.  . 

Basic,  therefore,  to  any  survey  of  our  foreign 
economic  problems  is  an  analysis  of  the  so-called 
dollar  gap. 


THE  POSTWAR  DOLLAR  PROBLEM 

During  the  period  1946  through  1953,  the 
United  States  transferred  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  gifts  and  loans  $33  billion  of  goods  ""J 
services,  exclusive  of  military  items,     lnis  total 
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was  equal  to  more  than  one- fourth  of  all  Ameri- 
can exports.  The  fact  that  after  so  large  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance,  carried  out  over  so  long  a 
period,  the  rest  of  the  world  still  finds  it  necessary 
to  maintain  drastic  restrictions  on  trade  and  pay- 
ment, directed  particularly  against  this  country, 
indicates  strikingly  the  gravity  of  the  world's 
dollar  problem. 

The  average  world  dollar  deficit  of  $4  billion  a 
year  covers  up  large  and  significant  fluctuations 
as  well  as  a  declining  trend.  In  1947,  before  the 
Marshall  plan  began,  the  deficit  reached  a  peak 
of  $11  billion,  which  was  reduced  by  almost  one- 
half  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  first  impact  of  the  Korean  war  was  greatly 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  to  somewhat  more  than  $1 
billion  in  1950,  owing  largely  to  our  heavy  buying 
of  raw  materials  and  other  goods  and  services 
from  abroad.  But  in  1951  the  pendulum  swung 
the  other  way,  as  the  European  countries  felt  the 
impact  of  the  previous  great  rise  of  raw  material 
prices  as  compared  with  the  pre-Korean  level, 
while  the  raw  materials  exporting  countries,  once 
the  buying  rush  had  subsided,  felt  the  effects  of 
the  shrinkage  in  the  volume  and  value  of  their 
exports.  In  the  past  two  years  there  has  again 
been  a  marked  improvement.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  war  our  foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  mil- 
itary exports,  has  come  into  balance ;  and  foreign 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  increased  at  a  rate 
that  is  currently  running  at  well  over  $2  billion 
per  year. 

Of  major  importance  for  this  report  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  current  improvement.  There  is 
a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  conclude  that 
the  world's  dollar  problem  has  at  length  been 
solved.  This  conclusion  gains  plausibility  from 
the  fact  that,  with  some  important  exceptions, 
the  Western  European  countries  have  been  making 
substantial  economic  progress.  Their  industrial 
production  is  now  much  above  prewar;  foreign 
trade,  both  within  Western  Europe  and  with  the 
outside  world,  is  also  much  above  prewar;  the 
internal  financial  situation  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries has  much  improved  and  inflation  has  been 
checked;  direct  internal  controls  have  been  re- 
moved or  relaxed  and,  again  with  some  exceptions, 
general  monetary  and  fiscal  controls  have  been 
more  effectively  applied.  Finally,  through  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, significant  headway  has  been  made  toward 
liberalizing  trade  and  widening  the  area  of  multi- 
lateral trade  and  payment,  both  within  Western 
Europe  and  with  its  overseas  trading  areas. 

This  is  an  impressive  record,  and  this  Commis- 
sion feels  confidence  in  its  conclusion  that  genuine 
progress  has  been  made  toward  establishing  the 
conditions  in  which  multilateral  trade  and  pay- 
ment may  be  made  worldwide,  and  the  dollar  def- 
icit removed,  not  primarily  through  trade  and 
payment  restrictions  but  in  a  relatively  free  mar- 
ket.   But  it  is  the  Commission's  view  that  much 
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yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  a  depend- 
able and  durable  solution  of  the  dollar  problem 
can  be  achieved. 

In  interpreting  the  current  improvement,  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  a  number  of  facts.  It  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  favorable  change  for 
Western  Europe  in  the  "terms  of  trade"— a  decline 
of  import  prices  relative  to  export  prices— due 
largely  to  the  decline  of  raw  materials  prices  from 
the  high  level  created  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  Europe's  terms  of  trade  have 
worsened  since  before  World  War  II  owing, 
basically,  to  the  large  growth  of  world  industrial 
output  since  prewar  and  to  the  relatively  small 
growth  of  production  of  raw  materials  and  food, 
due  in  part  to  the  urge  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  to  industrialize  and  diversify  their 
economies.  Looking  to  the  future,  there  will  be  i 
a  major  problem  of  developing  the  raw  materials  / 
needed  by  the  continuing  industrial  expansion; 
and  though  in  the  end  this  may  prove  one  of  the 
main  ways  of  achieving  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  world  trade  imbalance,  it  suggests  also  that  for 
a  long  time  to  come  the  terms  of  trade  may  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  chief  problems.  Here, 
clearly,  is  an  area  of  international  policy  which 
should  command  our  most  serious  attention. 

Other  uncertainties  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  direct  restriction  abroad  of  dollar 
imports,  the  potential  demand  for  dollar  goods 
and  services,  in  a  free  market  and  with  convertible 
currencies,  could  substantially  exceed  the  present 
restricted  demand.  There  is  the  further  fact  that 
the  recent  high  level  of  American  imports,  rela- 
tive to  earlier  years,  has  been  closely  linked  with 
the  high  level  of  our  gross  national  product.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  our  imports  are  very 
sensitive  to  our  level  of  national  income,  and  that 
any  contraction  here  has  a  multiplied  effect  in 
reducing  foreign  exports  to  this  country. 

There  is,  furthermore,  an  element  of  illusion 
in  the  present  apparent  balanced  position  of  our 
trade  (apart  from  military  exports),  in  that  large 
"extraordinary"  dollar  expenditures  are  still  being 
made  by  the  United  States  in  other  countries.  As 
of  the  end  of  1953  these  were  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $3  billion.  These  extraordinary 
expenditures  consist  of  disbursements  by  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  establishments  abroad,  offshore 
procurement,  and  stockpiling.  If  economic  aid 
is  also  included,  the  total  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures, as  of  the  end  of  1953,  was  running  at 
about  the  rate  of  $5  billion  per  year.  Against  this 
total  should  be  credited  the  current  increase  of 
foreign  gold  and  dollar  reserves  which  is  running 
at  a  rate  of  over  $2  billion  per  year.  There  is  thus 
a  concealed  dollar  gap  of  some  $2  billion  to  $3 
billion  annually,  which  would  be  increased  if  there 
were  a  change  in  the  economic  situation,  such  as  a 
recession  here  or  a  deterioration  in  Western 
Europe's  terms  of  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  major  parts  of  our  "ex- 
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traordinary"  expenditures  abroad  are  connected 
with  our  defense  effort,  and  that  the  Western 
European  countries'  own  defense  programs  affect 
adversely  their  trade  position,  by  increasing  their 
essential  imports  and  by  absorbing  resources  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  expanding  their 
exports. 

Surveying  the  postwar  experience  as  a  whole, 
the  Commission  believes,  as  already  stated,  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  achieve  a  dependable 
international  balance.  It  believes  that  the  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  on  many  fronts  and  that  too 
much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  any  one 
line  of  attack.  There  is  no  single  or  simple  solu- 
tion. The  final  solution  will  probably  depend 
even  more  upon  the  efforts  of  other  countries  than 
upon  our  own.  It  will  involve  their  continuing 
internal  efforts  to  achieve  sound  and  strong  econ- 
omies and  their  external  efforts  to  correct  their 
international  imbalance. 

This  report,  however,  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  steps  that  this  country  can  take  toward 
solving  the  world's  dollar  problem,  steps  that  will 
be  consistent  with  our  own  political,  economic, 
and  security  interests.  Or,  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  under  which  this  Commis- 
sion was  organized,  this  report  must  deal  with  the 
enlargement  of  international  trade  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  a  sound  domestic  economy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Foreign  Aid  and  Technical  Assistance 

ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  AID 

The  Commission  recommends  that  economic  aid 
on  a  grant  basis  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  the  military  purpose  of  offshore  procure- 
ment to  be  served  effectively,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  contracts  for  the  production  of 
military  equipment  be  placed  abroad  on  the  basis 
of  the  considerations  of  cost,  availability,  and 
quality  of  the  items  purchased  that  govern  effective 
procurement  policy  at  home,  or  on  broad  strategic 
judgments  concerning  the  character  and  location 
of  the  military  production  base  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  joint  defense  effort  depends.  The  off- 
shore procurement  program  should  not  be  used  as 
a  form  of  general  economic  aid. 

The  Commission  recommends  further  that 
where  support  is  needed  to  maintain  military 
forces  or  to  conduct  military  operations  connected 
with  our  own  security  beyond  the  economic  ca- 
pacity of  a  country  to  sustain,  grants  should  be 
made,  not  loans. 

In  other  cases  where  substantial  economic  aid 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
but  cannot  be  obtained  from  private  or  interna- 
tional sources,  loans  should  be  made,  not  grants. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Commission  recommends  that  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  congressional  appropriations, 
the  need  for  selecting  only  sound  projects,  the 
availability  of  trained  technicians,  and  good  ad- 
ministration, the  technical  cooperation  program 
be  pressed  forward  vigorously.  It  need  not  and 
should  not  become  a  "big  money"  program  and 
should  not  involve  capital  investments. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  the 
United  States  continue  its  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program 
and  the  small  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  through  which  the  technical 
skills  of  many  countries  can  be  better  mobilized 
and  some  dependent  area  and  regional  problems 
can  be  more  effectively  approached  than  through 
bilateral  programs. 

United  States  Foreign  Investment 

THE  CONDITIONS  CONDUCIVE  TO  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

The  Government  can  and  should  give  full  diplo- 
matic support  to  the  acceptance  and  understand- 
ing abroad  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
creation  of  a  climate  conducive  to  private  foreign 
investment. 

The  United  States  Government  should  continue 
to  use  the  treaty  approach  to  establish  common 
rules  on  the  fair  treatment  of  foreign  investment. 

United  States  antitrust  policies  should  be  re- 
stated in  a  manner  which  would  clearly  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  each  country  to  regulate  trade 
within  its  own  borders.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  foreign  laws  or  estab- 
lished business  practices  which  encourage  restric- 
tive price,  production,  or  marketing  arrangements 
will  limit  the  willingness  of  United  States  busi- 
nessmen to  invest  abroad  and  will  reduce  the  bene- 
fits of  investment  from  abroad  to  the  economies 
of  the  host  countries. 

The  United  States  Government  should  make 
clear  that  primary  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
private  investment  to  undertake  the  job  of  assist- 
ing in  economic  development  abroad.  It  should 
point  out  that  United  States  resources  for  public 
loans  are  limited  and  inadequate  in  relation  to 
total  investment  needs,  and  that  public  lending 
or  other  forms  of  public  financing  will  not  be  a 
substitute  for  private  investment. 

U.  S.  TAXATION    AND  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

( 1 )  Rate  Reduction. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  there  be  a 
reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  at  least  14 
percentage  points  on  income  from  investment 
abroad. 

the  Commission  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress seek  to  provide  to  individuals  who  invest 
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abroad — by  means  of  a  rate  reduction,  a  foreign 
tax  credit,  or  some  other  device — preferential  tax 
treatment  comparable  to  that  already  recom- 
mended for  corporate  investors. 

(2)  Removal  of  Certain  Restrictions  on  Foreign 
Tax  Credits. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Congress 
remove  several  restrictions  which  now  prevent  a 
person  who  invests  abroad  from  offsetting  in  full 
against  his  domestic  tax  the  appropriate  foreign 
taxes. 

(a)  Under  present  law  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion owning  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  may  credit  against  its 
United  States  tax  on  the  dividends  received  from 
the  foreign  corporation  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  foreign  income  taxes  paid  by  the  foreign  cor- 
poration on  the  earnings  from  which  the  dividend 
was  distributed.  This  10  percent  ownership  re- 
quirement should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  satis- 
factory administrative  standards  can  be  devised 
for  dealing  with  smaller  holdings.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  investment  trusts,  not  only 
to  receive,  but  to  pass  on  to  the  individual  share- 
holder the  credit  for  foreign  taxes  available  to 
individual  investors. 

(b)  The  foreign  tax  credits  are  also  limited  to 
income  taxes  and  to  taxes  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  in- 
come. This  requirement  that  the  foreign  country 
have  a  general  income  tax  to  which  the  investor 
would  be  subject  in  the  absence  of  a  special  pro- 
vision applicable  to  him  has  clearly  been  too  re- 
strictive. The  interpretation  of  what  taxes  are  in 
lieu  of  income  taxes  should  be  liberalized  in  this 
and  other  respects. 

(<?)  The  Commission  recommends  further  that 
the  "over-all"  limitation  on  foreign  tax  credits  be 
eliminated. 

(3)  The  Choice  of  Form  of  Investment  Abroad. 

In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  United  States 
tax  law  should  not  penalize  investors  for  adopting 
the  form  of  organization  dictated  by  local  laws  or 
business  conditions  abroad.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  such  penalties  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  a  United  States  corporation  be  al- 
lowed the  option  of  treating  any  direct  foreign 
investment  either  as  a  branch  or  a  subsidiary  for 
United  States  tax  purposes,  regardless  of  which  of 
the  two  forms  of  organization  is  actually  chosen 
for  operations  abroad.  The  choice  of  treatment 
for  tax  purposes  should  be  binding,  however,  un- 
til for  good  cause  the  United  States  Treasury 
allows  a  change. 

GOVERNMENT  GUARANTY  OF  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that  the 
program  of  guaranties  against  expropriation  or 
inconvertibility  of  exchange  be  given  a  further 
period  of  trial  and  that  during  this  period  guar- 


anty coverage  on  a  discretionary  basis  be  author- 
ized for  the  risks  of  war,  revolution,  and  insur- 
rection on  new  investments  abroad. 

Problems  of  Agriculture  and  Raw  Materials 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN   FARM  POLICIES  AND 
ENLARGEMENT  OF   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  is  necessary 
to  harmonize  our  agricultural  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies  without  sacrificing  the  sound  ob- 
jectives of  either. 

STEPS  TOWARD  RECONCILIATION  OF  FARM 
AND  TRADE  POLICIES 

The  Commission  recommends  that  during  the 
life  of  the  1953  International  Wheat  Agreement 
its  operation  be  kept  under  critical  review,  that 
efforts  be  made  to  make  the  organization  contribute 
its  maximum  to  solving  pressing  problems,  and 
that  its  termination  in  1956  be  given  consideration. 

In  the  application  of  import  restrictions  on  farm 
products,  the  level  of  those  restrictions  should  be 
set  with  full  regard  for  the  effects  on  overseas 
buying  power  and  the  possibility  that  such  restric- 
tions may  lead  to  retaliation  and  may  be  self-de- 
feating. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  dynamic  foreign 
economic  policy  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  cannot 
be  built  out  of  a  maze  of  restrictive  devices  such 
as  inflexible  price-support  programs  which  result 
in  fixed  prices,  open  or  concealed  export  subsidies, 
import  quotas  at  home  and  abroad,  excessive  use  of 
tariffs  here  and  abroad,  exchange  restrictions,  and 
state  trading.  If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  which  will  make  its  best  contribution 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  long-term  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets  for  farmers,  we  must 
move  as  rapidly  as  feasible  toward  the  elimination 
of  such  devices  as  a  part  of,  or  supplement  to,  our 
own  agricultural  policy. 

INSTABILITY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  PRICES 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  extensive 
resort  to  commodity  agreements  will  solve  the 
problem  of  price  instability ;  and  it  believes  that 
such  agreements  introduce  rigidities  and  restraints 
that  impair  the  elasticity  of  economic  adjustment 
and  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative,  which 
are  fundamental  to  economic  progress. 

The  Commission  finds  the  same  objections  to 
the  proposals  for  unilateral  buffer  stock  action  by 
the  United  States  to  stabilize  world  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  constructive 
contributions  that  the  U.  S.  Government  can  make 
toward  greater  stability  of  world  prices  are : 

( 1 )  measures  tending  to  relax  or  remove  imped- 
iments to  United  States  foreign  trade  and  to  en- 
courage other  countries  to  move  in  the  same 
direction ; 
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(2)  a  policy  of  encouragement  of  diversifica- 
tion of  the  economies  of  the  countries  now  exces- 
sively dependent  upon  a  small  number  of  products, 
and  of  encouragement  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries  to  pursue  policies  likely  to  attract  for- 
eign investors  to  participate  in  the  works  of 
diversification ; 

(3)  avoidance  of  actions  incidental  to  our  own 
commodity  control  and  stockpile  programs  that 
would  have  avoidably  disruptive  effects  upon 
world  prices; 

(4)  continued  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  other  nations  to  improve  knowledge  of  world 
supply  and  demand  for  materials  and  foodstuffs, 
and  to  explore  possible  means  of  lessening  insta- 
bility ;  and 

(5)  policies  which  will  temper  the  fluctuations 
of  our  domestic  economy,  which  exert  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  world  prices. 


United  States  Dependence  on 
Imported  Materials 

RAW  MATERIALS 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  most  effective 
contribution  which  the  United  States  Government 
can  make  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  sources 
of  raw  materials  in  which  we  and  the  free  nations 
generally  are  deficient,  is  to  follow  policies  favor- 
able toward  private  investment  abroad  (as  recom- 
mended earlier  in  this  report),  and  to  advocate 
among  nations  adherence  to  principles  and  prac- 
tices hospitable  to  foreign  investors  and  conducive 
to  thrift  and  investment  by  their  own  nationals. 
One  principle  in  particular  must  be  stressed :  In- 
vestors in  the  development  of  sources  of  needed 
materials  must  be  assured  against  frustration  or. 
their  ventures  by  unpredictable  or  capricious  levies 
on  exports  or  production  by  the  countries  of  origin. 
Also  our  tariff  policy  toward  the  needed  materials 
should  be  such  as  to  offer  them  reasonably  easy 
access  to  the  United  States  market. 

SECURITY  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  tariffs  or 
other  import  restrictions  on  raw  materials  should 
be  determined  on  economic  grounds.  Upon  a 
finding  by  the  Executive  that  it  is  necessary  on 
solely  military  grounds  to  assure  a  strictly  do- 
mestic source  of  supply,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  purpose  should  be  accomplished 
by  other  means,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  borne 
in  the  defense  budget. 

Tariffs  and  Trade  Policy 

The  Buy  American  Act  and  legislative  provi- 
sions of  other  acts  containing  the  Buy  American 
principle  should  be  amended  to  give  authority  to 
the  President  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  ot 
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such  legislation  the  bidders  from  other  nations 
that  treat  our  bidders  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
own  nationals.  Pending  such  amendment,  the 
President  by  Executive  Order  should  direct  pro- 
curement agencies  in  the  public  interest  to  con- 
sider foreign  bids  which  satisfy  all  other  con- 
siderations on  substantially  the  same  price  basis 
as  domestic  bids. 

Congress  should  direct  the  President  to  have  the 
Tariff  Commission  undertake  a  study  of  the  tariff 
schedules  immediately,  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  framing  proposals  for  the  simplification  of 
commodity  definitions  and  rate  structures;  this 
study  should  be  completed  within  a  definite  time 
period  and  the  Tariff  Commission  should  be  pro- 
vided during  this  period  with  an  appropriately 
enlarged  staff.  Congress  should  empower  the 
President,  on  the  basis  of  such  recommendations, 
to  proclaim  such  changes  in  commodity  defini- 
tions and  changes  in  rates  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  provided  that  such  changes  do  not 
materially  alter  the  total  of  duties  collected  pur- 
suant to  any  group  of  rates  affected  by  such 
simplifying  changes  when  calculated  on  imports 
in  a  specified  base  period. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  should  formu- 
late proposals  designed  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  classifying  articles  not  enumerated  in  our 
tariff  schedules.  To  that  end,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  eliminating  the  multiple  and 
conflicting  standards  which  now  apply  in  the 
classification  of  such  articles,  such  as  "similitude" 
and  "component  of  chief  value,"  and  developing  a 
single  standard  of  classifications  for  the  widest 
practicable  application. 

The  Senate  should  promptly  consider  H.  R. 
6584  now  before  it,  which  would  amend  and  im- 
prove the  customs  valuation  provisions  of  our  law 
by  eliminating  so-called  "foreign  value"  as  a  basis 
of  valuation  and  by  other  simplifying  changes. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  directed  to  make  a  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  and  effect  of  mak- 
ing greater  use  of  the  actual  invoice  price  of  im- 
ported goods  for  valuation  purposes  in  transac- 
tions between  a  buyer  and  a  seller  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  In  that  connection  it 
should  also  consider  and  report  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  "anti- 
dumping" law. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  should  be  di- 
rected to  make  a  continuing  study  of  difficulties 
and  delays  in  customs  administration  and  to  report 
the  results  of  its  studies  each  year  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  any  proposals  for  legislative  action. 
a.  The  first  of  the  regular  reports  herein  recom- 
mended should  indicate  those  detailed  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  tariff  laws  which  should  be 
modified  so  that  adequate  discretion  can  be  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  speed  and  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  operation  of  customs. 
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b.  The  first  report  should  also  set  forth  progress 
made  through  recent  administrative  action  in 
simplifying  customs  procedures,  including  meas- 
ures taken  in  accordance  with  the  Customs  Simpli- 
fication Act  of  1953. 

In  connection  with  the  application  of  antidump- 
ing duties,  the  task  of  determining,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  "that  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to 
be  injured  .  .  ."  by  foreign  dumping,  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  directed  to  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  any  statutory  amendments  which 
may  be  needed  to  permit  the  continuance  of  ship- 
ments pending  investigation  of  suspected  dump- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  report  on  any 
measures  needed  to  effect  speedier  and  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  antidumping  provisions  in 
proper  cases. 

The  President  should  study  appropriate  meth- 
ods to  assure  that  American  industry  is  not  in- 
jured by  embargoes  upon  or  other  impediments 
to  exports  of  raw  materials  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  processing  here.  In  this  connection,  he 
should  direct  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  existing  countervailmg- 
duty  provisions  of  the  law,  should  consider  any 
alternative  measures  which  may  be  available  for 
achieving  this  purpose,  and  if  necessary  should 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Our  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  trade  mat- 
ters, as  reflected  in  our  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  policy,  should  not  be  changed. 

The  organizational  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  should  be  rene- 
gotiated with  a  view  to  confining  the  functions  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  sponsoring  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  recommending  broad  trade 
policies  for  individual  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lative or  other  appropriate  authorities  in  the  var- 
ious countries,  and  providing  a  forum  for 
consultation  regarding  trade  disputes.  The  or- 
ganizational provisions  renegotiated  in  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  either  as  a  treaty  or  by 
joint  resolution. 

The  President's  power  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  to 
place  them  in  force  should  be  extended  for  not  less 
than  3  years,  with  appropriate  safeguards.  Such 
a  period  should  give  time  for  considering  the 
effects  of  the  recommendations  for  action  here  and 
of  the  actions  taken  abroad  to  restore  multilateral 
trade  and  payments  as  in  the  past,  and  for  Con- 
gress to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  rene- 
gotiated organizational  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  recommended 
above.  Consideration  should  then  be  given  to 
sxtending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  longer 
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period  than  3  years,  with  such  safeguards  as  expe- 
rience then  indicates  to  be  necessary. 

The  President  should  be  delegated  broad  powers 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  enter  into 
multilateral  negotiations  looking  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  rates  on  a  gradual  basis.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  to  increase  rates  should  not  thereby 
be  curtailed.  The  President  should  be  authorized 
for  the  3  years  following  the  renewal  of  the  act 
to  reduce  tariff  rates  to  the  following  extent : 

a.  Pursuant  to  multilateral  trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiation, the  President  should  be  authorized  to 
reduce  existing  tariff  rates  by  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  present  rates  in  each  of  the  first  3 
years  of  the  new  act. 

b.  On  the  basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  should  be  au- 
thorized, with  or  without  receiving  reciprocal  con- 
cessions, to  reduce  tariffs  by  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  rates  in  effect  January  1, 1945,  on  products 
which  are  not  being  imported  or  which  are  being 
imported  in  negligible  volume.  Any  such  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  in  steps  spread  over  a  period 
of  3  years. 

c.  The  President  should  be  authorized  to  reduce 
to  50  percent  ad  valorem,  or  its  equivalent,  any 
rate  in  excess  of  that  ceiling,  except  that  any  such 
reduction  should  take  place  by  stages  over  a  period 
of  3  years. 

d.  Reductions  in  rates  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
should  not  be  cumulative  as  to  any  commodity. 

e.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  existing 
prenegotiation  procedures,  including  public  notice 
and  hearings  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
before  an  interdepartmental  committee,  should  be 
followed  and  peril  point  determinations  should  be 
made.  Moreover,  the  provisions  of  the  escape 
clause  should  apply  to  tariff  reductions  made  under 
this  authority. 

In  extending  the  tariff-negotiating  authority  of 
the  President,  the  Congress  should  direct  that  in 
future  negotiations  subdivisions  of  classification 
categories  which  would  give  rise  to  new  confusion 
or  controversy  over  classification  be  avoided  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

The  President  should  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  including  information  on  new  ne- 
gotiations undertaken,  changes  made  in  tariff  rates, 
and  reciprocal  concessions  obtained. 

The  escape  clause  and  the  peril  point  provisions 
should  be  retained.  However,  the  statute  should 
be  amended  expressly  to  spell  out  the  fact  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  disregard  findings 
under  these  provisions  whenever  he  finds  that  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  requires  it. 

The  same  standards  of  sanitation  and  health 
should  be  applied  to  imported  as  to  domestic 
goods.  Plants  and  animal  quarantine  provisions 
should  be  maintained.  The  desirability  of  con- 
sulting with  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  cre- 
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ating  greater  understanding  abroad  of  the  stand- 
ards being  enforced  by  the  United  States,  should 
be  studied. 


Related  Problems  of  Trade  Adjustment 

EAST-WEST  TRADE 

First,  the  present  ban  on  exports  by  the  United 
States  to  Communist  China  and  North  Korea  and 
our  efforts  to  secure  similar  action  by  others  must 
continue  until  the  present  threats  to  our  security 
and  that  of  other  free  nations  in  those  areas  have 
been  removed. 

Secondly,  our  present  efforts  to  prevent  exports 
to  the  European-Soviet  bloc  that  might  contribute 
to  its  military  strength  must  continue  until  gen- 
uine peace  is  assured. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  military 
security,  and  subject  to  the  embargo  on  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea,  the  United  States  acqui- 
esce in  more  trade  in  peaceful  goods  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  active  merchant  fleet  requirements  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Shipping  Act  of  1936  take  account 
of  the  availability  of  foreign  vessels  and  of  the 
importance  to  the  balance  of  payments  of  foreign 
maritime  nations  of  their  dollar  earnings  from 
shipping  services.  It  recommends  that  such  re- 
quirements be  determined  by  a  high-level  inter- 
departmental committee  within  the  United  States 
Government,  based  upon  these  considerations  as 
well  as  those  enumerated  in  the  act. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  statutory 
provisions  requiring  use  of  United  States  vessels 
for  shipments  financed  by  loans  or  grants  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  agencies  be  re- 
pealed and  that  support  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  national  require- 
ments be  provided  by  direct  means,  such  as  those 
provided  for  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Shipping 
Act  of  1936. 


TOURISM 

The  Commission  recommends  consideration  of 
means  of  facilitating  the  issuance  of  passports  and 
visas  to  tourists,  and  close  cooperation  with  for- 
eign governments  through  our  missions  abroad 
to  insure  ease  of  entry  and  adequacy  of  accommo- 
dation for  travelers  abroad.  The  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  tourists  which,  in  effect,  now  amounts  to 
$500  exercisable  once  every  6  months,  should  be 
increased  to  $1,000.    The  President  should  direct 
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the  appropriate  departments  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  promotion  of  tourism. 


Currency  Convertibility 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  decisions,  the 
methods,  the  time  table,  and  the  responsibility  for 
introducing  currency  convertibility  should  rest 
on  the  countries  concerned.  It  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  currency  convertibility  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  policies  pursued  by 
other  countries,  particularly  the  United  States; 
and  it  believes  that  the  recommendations  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  report,  if  carried  out, 
would  encourage  and  assist  foreign  countries  in 
removing  restrictions  on  trade  and  payments  as 
rapidly  as  prudence  permits. 

The  Commission  believes  that  convertible  cur- 
rencies constitute  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  attainment  of  world-wide  multilateral  trade 
and  the  maintenance  of  balanced  trade  in  a  rela- 
tively free  market.  It  would  deplore  a  merely 
formal  convertibility  maintained  through  trade 
restrictions.  It  believes  that  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon  payment  and  upon  trade  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  favors  gradual  but  positive 
progress  toward  currency  convertibility. 

...  the  Commission's  view  is  that  for  the 
purposes  of  a  gradual  and  controlled  approach  to 
full  convertibility  .  .  .  adequate  reserves  could 
be  found  through  a  much  more  active  utilization 
than  heretofore  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund's  holdings  of  gold  and  convertible  currencies 
which  now  amount  to  $3.3  billion. 

As  a  second  means  of  strengthening  foreign  re- 
serves and  of  providing  foreign  exchange  support 
operations  to  assist  in  the  gradual  attainment  of 
general  convertibility,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  Eeserve  System  explore 
with  foreign  central  banks  the  possibilities  of 
standby  credits  or  line  of  credit  arrangements. 


CONCLUSION 

In  closing  this  report  and  in  submitting  the  f  ore- 
o-oing  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  Commission 
wishes  to  stress  the  importance  of  consistency  and 
continuity  with  respect  to  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  Our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
requires  that  we  make  clear  to  other  countries  the 
principles  upon  which  our  policy  is  based,  and 
that  thereafter  we  seek  to  maintain  stability  in 
our  policy  in  order  that  the  mutual  confidence  so 
urgently  required  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  may  be  advanced.  This  stability  requires 
high  level  coordination  of  policy  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  and  consistency 
of  action  within  the  legislative  branch. 
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Randall  Report  Transmitted  to 
Department  Heads 

Statement  oy  James  O.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  23 

The  President  today  received  from  Clarence  B. 
Kandall,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy,  the  Commission's  "Report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress." x 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
President  transmitted  it  to  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  with  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area  of  foreign  economic  policy,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  memorandum : 

With  this  letter,  I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  The  Commission,  as  you  know, 
was  set  up,  at  my  request,  by  the  Congress  to  study  and 
report  on  the  over-all  foreign  economic  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  am  anxious  that  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 
with  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  foreign  economic 
policy  proceed  immediately  with  an  intensive  review  of 
this  report  as  a  first  step  in  the  formulation  of  a  unified 
Administration  program  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  its  attention  during  the  current  session. 

I  am  confident  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  Report,  it  will 
be  possible  to  develop  a  program  that  will  advance  the  best 
interests  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 

DWIGHT  D.   ElSENHOWEK 

President's  Views  on 
Treaty  Making 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  January 
25  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  William  F.  Knowland  setting  forth  the 
President's  views  with  respect  to  the  treaty-mak- 
ing fimctions  of  the  Federal  Government:2 

In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I  give  the  following 
as  my  attitude  toward  the  proposal  for  amending 
the  treaty-making  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Bricker 
Amendment  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  would  so  restrict  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  that  our  country  could  not  nego- 
tiate the  agreements  necessary  for  the  handling  of 
our  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  an 
amendment  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
deal  effectively  with  friendly  nations  for  our  mu- 
tual defense  and  common  interests. 

'At  his  press  conference  on  Jan.  27,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Randall  would  serve  as  special  White 
House  consultant,  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  specific 
recommendations  regarding  the  substantive  areas  covered 
by  the  report. 

'  Gong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  28, 1954,  p.  898.  For  a  previous  state- 
ment by  the  President  regarding  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  making  of  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10. 
1953,  p.  192. 
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S.  J.  Res.  1 » 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring 
therein),  That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  con- 
flicts with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  in- 
ternal law  in  the  United  States  only  through  legis- 
lation which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  treaty. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
all  executive  and  other  agreements  with  any  foreign 
power  or  international  organization.  All  such 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed on  treaties  by  this  article. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission." 

1  As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  June  15  (legislative  day,  June  8),  1953  (Sen. 
Rept.  412,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


These  matters  are  fundamental.  We  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  and  maintain  peace  if  we  shackle 
the  Federal  Government  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
sovereign  in  foreign  affairs.  The  President  must 
not  be  deprived  of  his  historic  position  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  nation  in  its  relations  with 
other  countries. 

Adoption  of  the  Bricker  Amendment  in  its  pres- 
ent form  by  the  Senate  would  be  notice  to  our 
friends  as  well  as  our  enemies  abroad  that  our 
country  intends  to  withdraw  from  its  leadership 
in  world  affairs.  The  inevitable  reaction  would 
be  of  major  proportion.  It  would  impair  our 
hopes  and  plans  for  peace  and  for  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  important  international  mat- 
ters now  under  discussion.  This  would  include 
the  diversion  of  atomic  energy  from  warlike  to 
peaceful  purposes. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  no 
treaty  or  international  agreement  can  contravene 
the  Constitution.  I  am  aware  of  the  feeling  of 
many  of  our  citizens  that  a  treaty  may  override 
the  Constitution.  So  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion on  this  point,  I  will  gladly  support  an  appro- 
priate amendment  that  will  make  this  clear  for  all 
time. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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Some  Recent  Developments  In  International  Law 
of  Interest  to  the  United  States 


by  Herman  Phleger 
Legal  Adviser 1 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  today. 
Though  I  have  practiced  for  more  years  than  I 
care  to  admit,  it  has  been  principally  in  California 
and  the  West  and  in  Washington.  All  my  life  I 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  legend  of  the  skill 
and  invincibility  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer :  of 
John  G.  Johnson,  and  in  later  days  of  Senator 
Reed  and  Senator  Pepper  and  Mr.  Justice  Roberts. 
Of  course  the  term  Philadelphia  lawyer  applies 
to  any  Pennsylvania  lawyer.  So  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  at  last,  to  meet  face  to  face  the 
lawyers  who  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  coun- 
try exemplify  the  finest  traditions  of  our  pro- 
fession. ,  , 

I  will  speak  to  you  briefly  today  on  some  or  the 
current  problems  of  the  United  States  m  the  field 
of  international  law  and  some  recent  developments 
that  may  be  of  interest. 

International  law  has  been  defined  as  those  rules 
for  international  conduct  which  have  met  general 
acceptance  among  the  community  of  nations.  It 
reflects  and  records  those  accommodations  which, 
over  centuries,  states  have  found  it  in  their  interest 
to  make.  It  rests  upon  the  common  consent  of 
civilized  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  found  m 
any  code.  It  is  made  up  of  precedent,  judicial 
decisions,  treaties,  arbitrations,  international  con- 
ventions, the  opinions  of  learned  writers  in  the 
field,  and  a  myriad  of  other  acts  and  things,  which 
represent  in  the  aggregate  those  rules  which  en- 
lightened nations  and  their  people  accept  as  being 
appropriate  to  govern  international  conduct.  It 
is  constantly  changing,  and  expanding,  as  mod- 
ern science  shrinks  the  world  and  brings  its  peoples 
into  ever  closer  contact. 

Skeptics  define  international  law  as  the  rules 
which  countries  obey  if  they  feel  like  it.  Some  go 
even  further— they  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
international  law. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international  law. 

1  Address  made  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  22  (press  release  26  dated 
Jan.  21). 
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It  has  had  a  long  and  honorable,  though  chequered, 
career.  I  predict  that  it  will  play  an  even  more 
important  part  in  world  affairs  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  Indeed,  in  this  rapidly  shrink- 
ing world,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
our  survival  may  depend  upon  our  success  in  sub- 
stituting the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  force. 

When  we  speak  of  international  law,  we  realize 
of  course  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  distinct,  though 
related,  subjects:  Public  international  law  and 
private  international  law.  The  first  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  law  of  nations,  with  sovereign 
states  as  its  subjects. 

Private  International  Law 

The  latter,  private  international  law,  is  com- 
monly called  the  conflict  of  laws.  It  is  an  aspect 
of  private  law  which  involves  such  juridical  rela- 
tions between  individuals  as  transcend  the  sphere 
of  national  law  and,  therefore,  is  not  international 
law  in  the  true  sense. 

You  all  have  had  experience  with  problems  oi 
conflicts  of  laws  arising  out  of  interests  flowing 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  Many  of  you  have  had  cases  involving 
interests  which  transcend  our  national  boundaries 
and  thus  in  the  realm  of  private  international  law. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  international  conflicts 
of  laws  problems  are  usually  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  those  arising  out  of  differences  in  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union.  For  example, 
consider  the  problems  that  might  arise  out  of  a 
contract  negotiated  in  New  York,  signed  m  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  performed  in  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
trast this  with  a  contract  negotiated  in  New  York, 
signed  in  France,  and  to  be  performed  in  Japan. 
There  the  divergence  of  legal  systems  the  prob- 
lems of  jurisdiction,  and  the  lack  of  a  full  faith 
and  credit  clause"  are  just  a  few  of  the  additional 
problems  that  must  be  met. 

Because  of  our  Constitutional  federal-state  rela- 
tionship, the  participation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  private  international  law  is 
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imited.  Efforts  toward  uniform  laws  in  the  for- 
eign field  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  field  have  been 
argely  confined  to  private  groups.  The  American 
ind  State  Bar  Associations,  the  American  Law 
hstitute,  the  American  Society  of  International 
jaw,  and  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
lave  been  active  in  this  field. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
aent  in  general  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
(articular  are  not  active  in  the  field  of  conflict 
f  laws.  On  a  day-to-day  basis  the  State  Depart- 
lent  and  its  officers  overseas  perform  numerous 
asks  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of  legal 
ystems  across  national  boundaries.  Some  of  these 
re  of  a  procedural  nature,  such  as  the  taking  of 
estimony  by  our  consular  officers  abroad,  and  ex- 
radition  to  and  from  the  United  States  of  persons 
harged  with  crimes. 

But  the  Department  also  participates  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  substantive  law  of  conflicts,  par- 
icularly  in  fields  falling  within  the  province  of 
lie  Federal  Government,  such  as  interstate  and 
oreign  commerce.  For  example,  in  the  field  of 
laritime  commerce,  the  Department  has  encour- 
ged  legislation  in  conformity  with  maritime  law 
nd  the  adjective  law  of  the  great  trader  nations, 
t  has  also  negotiated  important  multilateral 
reaties  on  this  subject  such  as  the  Carriage  of 
roods  by  Sea  Act  (49  Stat.  1207)  and  the  Conven- 
ion  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (50  Stat.  1121) . 

As  you  know,  American  companies  are  the 
world's  greatest  operators  of  international  air- 
rays.  Many  of  their  planes  are  mortgaged  to 
anks  which  have  financed  their  construction  and 
cquisition,  and  as  they  operate  all  over  the  world, 
he  question  of  maintaining  the  validity  and  pri- 
rity  of  such  mortgages  is  essential. 

In  order  to  secure  recognition  by  other  nations 
f  rights,  mortgages,  and  interest  in  aircraft,  this 
ountry  negotiated  an  international  Convention 
n  the  International  Recognition  of  Rights  in  Air- 
raft.  Thus  far  three  countries  have  ratified  the 
onvention,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
lany  more  will  ratify. 

The  heart  of  the  convention  is  contained  in 
rticle  I,  which  provides  that  the  rights  in  air- 
raft — including  rights  acquired  through  pur- 
hase,  lease,  or  mortgage — shall  be  recognized  by 
he  contracting  states  if  the  rights  have  been  con- 
tituted  and  recorded  in  accordance  with  the  law 
f  the  state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered.  All 
ights  must  appear  in  the  same  record.  The  order 
f  priority  for  satisfying  claims  in  connection 
?ith  recorded  rights  is  fixed  by  national  law.  No 
ransfer  can  be  made  from  the  register  of  one 
>arty  to  another  until  all  holders  of  recorded 
ights  have  been  satisfied  or  agree  to  the  transfer. 
?here  are  also  provisions  dealing  with  other  phases 
f  the  application  of  national  laws,  salvage  opera- 
ions,  fleet  mortgages,  and  so  forth. 

In  most  activities  in  the  field  of  private  inter- 
lational  law,  the  State  Department  and  other 
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government  agencies  cooperate  with  the  private 
groups  interested  in  the  same  subjects.  We  work 
closely  with  the  American  Bar  Association's  sec- 
tion on  international  and  comparative  law  and  the 
various  committees  of  that  section.  For  example, 
two  of  the  important  items  considered  by  the 
Aba  at  its  most  recent  convention  in  Boston 
parallel  similar  projects  of  the  State  Department. 

One  of  these  is  the  development  of  practical 
methods  of  international  cooperation  in  such 
bread-and-butter  fields  as  securing  the  service  of 
judicial  documents  on  nonresidents,  and  obtaining 
information  on  foreign  law. 

Most  of  you  know  only  too  well  the  difficulties 
that  one  is  apt  to  encounter  in  regard  to  these  prob- 
lems. In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  serve  a  paper  on  a  non- American 
without  the  costly  aid  of  a  foreign  lawyer.  Nor 
are  the  problems  of  foreigners  abroad  with  similar 
matters  in  this  country  free  of  difficulty  and  delay. 

Problems  in  this  field  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  the  United  States  expands  its  com- 
merce and  investments  abroad.  Litigation  across 
national  boundaries  grows  rapidly.  In  1939  there 
were  13,239  Americans  residing  abroad.  In  1952 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  500,000. 

Historically  the  United  States  has  been  back- 
ward in  the  field  of  international  judicial  assist- 
ance. The  status  of  judicial  assistance  in  matters 
relating  to  common  law  countries  is  bad,  but  it  is 
infinitely  worse  as  respects  those  countries  which 
have  legal  systems  greatly  divergent  from  our 
own,  and  this  includes  the  great  majority. 

While  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  some 
treaties  intended  to  aid  in  this  field,  a  much  more 
practical  and  fruitful  approach  would  seem  to  be 
the  fostering  of  uniform  laws  in  this  field  through 
cooperative  international  study  and  discussion. 

Today  the  problem  is  being  attacked  in  this 
country  on  at  least  two  fronts  simultaneously. 
One  endeavor  concerns  our  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists. 
At  its  latest  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1953,  the 
Council  adopted  a  report  which  "urged  that  the 
objective  in  this  field  should  be  that  the  end  prod- 
uct should  consist  of  rules  suitable  as  guidance  for 
inclusion  in  the  internal  legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
greater  uniformity  of  legislation  and  procedure." 

The  report  formulates  eight  rules  or  principles 
on  the  subjects  of  letters  rogatory,  service  of  proc- 
ess and  the  gathering  of  evidence  abroad,  and  the 
role  of  consular  and  other  foreign  officials  in 
judicial  assistance.  The  Council  stressed  the  need 
for  further  study  before  any  concrete  steps  were 
taken.  It  was  the  preliminary  conclusion  of  that 
body  that  progress  in  the  field  could  best  be  made 
by  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  rather  than 
through  the  conclusion  of  treaties. 

The  American  Bar  Association  considered  this 
problem  at  its  recent  session  in  Boston.  It  recom- 
mended the  implementation  of  a  plan  originally 
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suggested  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  September  of  1952.  This  provides 
for  study  of  this  problem  by  two  groups.  One,  a 
small  Presidential  commission  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  other,  a  larger  advisory 
committee  composed  of  law  professors  and  prac- 
ticing lawyers.  It  is  hoped  that  these  groups  can 
soon  be  established  and  bring  early  progress  in 
this  field. 

Public  International  Law 

Developments  in  the  field  of  public  international 
law,  the  law  of  nations,  provoke  far  more  public 
interest  than  do  those  in  the  field  of  conflict  of 
laws. 

NATO  STATUS  OF  FORCES  AGREEMENT 

During  the  last  year,  one  question  of  inter- 
national law  that  has  long  been  debated  has  been 
brought  nearer  to  definitive  solution  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  be- 
tween the  14  nations  making  up  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  This  treaty  deter- 
mined the  status  of  foreign  military  forces  in 
friendly  territory  in  time  of  peace,  as  among  the 
14  Atlantic  treaty  members. 

The  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  which  was 
concluded  in  June  1951  between  all  of  the  14  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  powers,  derives  its  name  and  its 
reason  for  being  from  the  fact  that  underlying 
the  basic  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  the  intention  of 
stationing  troops  of  one  contracting  sovereign  in 
the  territory  of  another  and  the  free  movement  of 
such  troops  between  and  through  the  territories 
of  others  in  peacetime. 

The  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  a  country  is 
no  novelty  in  wartime.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
that  in  peacetime  foreign  troops  have  been  sta- 
tioned for  long  periods  in  other  sovereign  coun- 
tries. The  presence  of  these  forces,  with  their 
equipment,  created  many  problems,  which  had  to 
be  regularized  for  the  sake  of  orderly  administra- 
tion and  effective  functioning.  As  a  result,  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  was  negotiated  at  the 
instance  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  is  reciprocal 
in  its  operation ;  that  is,  the  rights  which  one  na- 
tion secures  for  its  troops  abroad,  it  must  give 
to  foreign  troops  on  its  own  soil.  The  rights 
United  States  troops  are  given  by  France  in 
France,  must  be  given  by  the  United  States  to 
French  troops  in  the  United  States.  Only  on  this 
basis  could  the  treaty  be  negotiated,  for  no  sover- 
eign nation  was  willing  to  give  rights  to  a  foreign 
nation  that  that  nation  was  not  willing  to  give 
in  return. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  agreement  covered  the 
question  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  troops 
of  one  Nato  power  when  present  in  the  territory 
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of  another.  In  substance,  it  provided  that,  when 
a  soldier  committed  a  crime  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  he  was  triable  by  the  courts-martial  of  his 
own  country,  but  that  for  any  crimes  he  might 
commit  off  duty  he  was  triable  in  the  courts  of  the 
country  where  he  was  stationed. 

This  provision  was  challenged  as  being  a  sur- 
render to  foreign  countries  of  this  country's  ex- 
clusive right  to  try  its  troops  by  its  own  courts- 
martial,  even  though  the  crime  was  committed  in 
a  foreign  state  by  our  troops  located  there. 
Speeches  and  articles  charged  that  the  United 
States  had  delivered  its  GI's  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  foreign  courts  contrary  to  a  claimed  principle 
of  international  law,  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
troops  in  a  country  with  the  consent  of  its  sover- 
eign were  completely  immune  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  its  courts. 

This  important  question  of  international  law 
was  raised  when  our  Senate  was  considering  the 
treaty.  It  resulted  in  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  question  and  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral confirming  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  was  no  such  principle  of  international 
law.  He  held  that  foreign  troops  were  sub]ect  to 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  by  that  sovereign  relinquishing  such 
jurisdiction.  .  . 

Such  a  principle  of  immunity  as  was  claimed  tc 
exist,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  at  all,  must  obviously 
be  shown  to  be  a  recognized  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  territorial  sovereign  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within  its  territories 
Everyone  knows  that  some  exceptions  do  exist— 
the  immunity  of  ambassadors  is  a  well-known  one 
as  is  the  immunity  of  foreign  vessels  of  war.  E act 
such  exception,  however,  stands  or  falls  by  the  tesi 
of  whether  it  is  recognized  and  practiced  by  tn< 
community  of  nations.  Exhaustive  exammatioi 
of  authorities  and  precedents  from  many  countnei 
of  the  world  failed  to  reveal  even  one  mstanci 
where  any  court  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  exist 
ence,  as  a  matter  of  international  law,  of  such  ai 
immunity  for  members  of  foreign  forces. 

Nevertheless,  this  supposed  immunity  has  had  I 
lono-  and  vigorous  life  among  the  older  textwnters 
and  one  wonders  how  this  could  be,  in  the  absenc 
of  precedent.  One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  tend 
ency  of  writers  in  the  international  law  held  t 
give  much  weight  to  the  views  of  earlier  scholars 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  contrary  practices  o 
nations.  However,  the  persistence  of  this  unsup 
ported  doctrine  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  mrluenc 
of  our  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

In  the  case  of  The  Schooner  Exchange  (7  Crane 
116  (1812) ) ,  he  decided  that  foreign  vessels  of  wa 
were  not  subject  to  the  in  rem  jurisdiction  c 
American  admiralty  courts.  To  reach  this  n 
suit  he  reasoned  that  while  the  jurisdiction  of  tfi 
territorial  sovereign  was  "necessarily  exclusw 
and  absolute,"  there  were  certain  exceptions  t 
this  rule  based  on  the  consent,  express  or  implie< 
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if  the  territorial  sovereign.  As  examples,  he  cited 
he  immunity  of  ambassadors,  foreign  sovereigns, 
nd  foreign  troops  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
erritory.  By  analogy  to  these  "implied  waiv- 
rs,"  which  he  rested  upon  the  principle  of  the 
onsent  of  the  sovereign,  he  concluded  that  for- 
ign  war  vessels  were  exempt.  The  status  of  for- 
ign  troops  was  not  the  issue  of  the  case,  and  the 
}hief  Justice's  statement  regarding  their  immu- 
ity  was  by  way  of  example  only. 

But  Marshall's  passing  dictum  was  adopted 
erbatim  and  set  forth  as  law  by  the  first  sys- 
jmatic  American  writer  on  international  law, 
lenry  Wheaton.  It  was  copied  and  enlarged 
pon  by  other  writers  of  the  time.  Since  then,  no 
iscussion  of  this  subject  is  complete  without  a 
eference  to  The  Schooner  Exchange. 

Despite  one's  respect  for  Marshall  dicta,  deci- 
ions  are  more  authoritative  than  dicta,  and  the 
ractice  of  nations  has  more  weight  than  the  opin- 
)ns  of  writers.  As  the  Permanent  Court  of 
nternational  Justice  said  in  the  case  of  the  S.  S. 
,otus,  ".  .  .  the  words  'principles  of  international 
iw,'  as  ordinarily  used,  can  only  mean  interna- 
lonal  law  as  it  is  applied  between  all  nations 
elonging  to  the  community  of  states." 

An  examination  of  the  actual  practice  showed 
hat  the  existence  of  the  immunity  has  been  limited 
3  acts  in  the  course  of  duty  by  the  courts  of 
rreece,  Panama,  and  Brazil.  Immunity  in  regard 
y  acts  outside  the  course  of  duty  has  been  denied 
y  the  courts  of  Australia,  England,  Canada,  and 
'ranee,  and  the  Mixed  Courts  of  Egypt.  No  de- 
ision  recognized  the  existence  of  the  alleged  im- 
mnity.  Denied  by  many,  and  affirmed  by  none, 
le  alleged  immunity  obviously  cannot  be  a  prin- 
iple  of  international  law,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ral's  paper  on  the  subject  entitled  "International 
<aw  and  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement"  so  con- 
iuded.  That  paper,  incidentally,  has  been  re- 
rinted  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Columbia 
'mo  Review  (53  Col.  L.  E.  1091). 

After  careful  debate,  the  Senate  gave  its  consent 
3  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  72-15, 
nd  another  principle  of  international  law,  long 
he  subject  of  dispute,  was  well  on  its  way  to 
;eneral  recognition.  In  such  ways,  over  the 
ears  international  law  has  been  developed  and 
etermined. 

In  the  field  of  public  international  law,  some  of 
le  development  takes  place  in  bilateral  negotia- 
10ns  and  some  in  regional  organizations  such  as 
Iato  and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

have  already  outlined  some  of  these  develop- 
lents.  However,  the  major  effort  at  codification 
nd  progressive  development  today  is  in  the 
Inited  Nations. 


4TERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

As  you  know,  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the 
Inited  Nations  is  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 


tice at  The  Hague,  which  is  the  successor  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which 
existed  for  many  years  before  the  U.N.  was 
founded.  In  the  past  few  years  the  Court  has  de- 
cided several  important  cases,  including  the 
Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  case,  the  Franco- 
American  case  dealing  with  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  Morocco,  and  some  aspects  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  interested  in 
two  matters  pending  before  the  Court.  The  first 
concerns  the  disposition  of  a  quantity  of  gold 
bullion  which  was  taken  from  Albania  by  the 
Italians,  then  from  Italy  by  the  Germans,  and 
finally  from  Germany  by  the  victorious  allies  of 
World  War  II.  Great  Britain  and  Italy  currently 
are  contending  for  this  gold,  with  the  United 
States  a  nominal  party.  The  Italian  claim  is 
based  upon  Albanian  postwar  confiscation  of  Ital- 
ian property,  but  Britain  asserts  a  superior  claim 
because  of  a  judgment  which  it  secured  against 
Albania  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
the  Corfu  Channel  Case,  which  you  will  recall 
arose  out  of  damage  to  a  British  destroyer  by 
Albanian  mines  in  the  Corfu  Channel. 

The  second  matter  is  the  request  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  certain  questions  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  awards  to  United  Nations  employees  dis- 
missed by  the  Secretary-General.  You  will  re- 
member that  some  months  ago  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral dismissed  certain  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens  because  they  refused,  on  grounds  of 
possible  self  incrimination,  to  answer  questions 
posed  by  a  congressional  committee  regarding  any 
past  or  present  Communist  affiliations  or  subver- 
sive activities.  The  United  Nations  Administra- 
tive Tribunal  awarded  compensation  to  the 
employees  in  the  amount  of  $170,000  for  these  dis- 
charges. The  Court's  opinion  is  asked  as  to 
whether  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  these 
awards. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

The  United  Nations  body  charged  with  the  codi- 
fication and  progressive  development  of  interna- 
tional law  is  the  International  Law  Commission, 
a  subordinate  organ  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Commission,  which  meets  for  several  months 
annually,  is  composed  of  15  eminent  international 
lawyers  and  jurists. 

Its  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  re- 
ported annually  to  the  General  Assembly  for  con- 
sideration. At  the  session  of  the  Assembly  which 
terminated  its  work  in  December,  three  major 
projects  of  the  Commission  were  discussed  in  the 
Assembly's  Legal  Committee. 

One  of  these  projects  is  a  comprehensive  set  of 
articles  on  arbitral  procedure.  The  object  of  the 
articles  would  be  to  provide  a  uniform  code  of 
arbitration  and  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
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past  tendency  of  countries  fearing  defeat  before 
an  Arbitral  Tribunal  to  block  and  frustrate  the 
arbitration.  As  the  Commission  stated,  the  proj- 
ect is  part  codification  and  part  development. 
The  Assembly  has  requested  the  member  states  to 
consider  the  articles  during  the  next  2  years  and 
supply  their  comments  and  suggestions,  so  that  the 
Assembly  may  consider  the  project  again  at  its 
1955  session. 

The  other' two  projects  of  the  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  high  seas  fisheries,  are  integral  parts  of  a 
larger  project  of  codifying  and  developing  all  ot 
the  various  aspects  of  international  law  relating 
to  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial 

waters.  .    ,  .  .  ■     i_  n_ 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  both 
of  these  projects.    In  this  connection  you  may  re- 
call the  two  Presidential  proclamations  of  Sep- 
tember 28, 1945.2    One  proclaimed  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  United  States  over  the  natural 
resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  beneath  the  high  seas  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States.    In  the  other  it 
was  stated  that  the  United  States  considers  it 
proper  alone  or  with  other  states  concerned  to  es- 
tablish fishery  conservation  zones  in  areas  of  the 
high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  wherein  fishing  activities  have  been  or  m 
the  future  may  be  developed  and  maintained  on  a 
substantial  scale.    In  such  zones  fishing  operations 
would  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  ot 
the  one  or  more  nations  having  a  real  interest  m 
developing  and  maintaining  the  fisheries  in  the 
zone. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  DOCTRINE 

Since  1945  several  interesting  developments  have 
taken  place  in  this  field.  The  83d  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  two  public  laws.  One  gave 
to  the  abutting  states  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  bed 
and  its  resources  under  territorial  waters  (P.  L.  31, 
approved  May  22, 1953) .  The  other  provided  for 
federal  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  sea  bed 
and  its  subsoil  between  the  outer  limits  of  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  (P.  L.  212,  approved  Aug.  7, 1953) .  This 
latter  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  construed  in 
such  manner  that  the  character  as  high  seas  of  the 
waters  above  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the 
right  to  navigation  and  fishing  therein  shall  not 
be  affected." 

Subsequent  to  the  United  States  proclamations 
in  1945,  several  countries  have  made  far-reaching 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over  extensive  areas  of  sea 
bed  and  subsoil,  and  even  the  waters,  of  the  high 
seas  for  one  or  more  purposes.  For  example,  a 
number  of  countries  claim  the  right  unilaterally  to 
control  fishing  on  the  high  seas  in  areas  contiguous 
to  their  coasts  but  which  have  historically  been 


fished  by  nationals  of  other  states  or  in  which  other 
nations  have  a  real  interest.  Korea  and  Japan  are 
engaged  in  a  controversy  over  Korea's  right  to  ex- 
clude nationals  of  other  countries  from  fishing  in 
large  areas  off  her  coasts.  England  and  Iceland 
are  in  a  controversy  over  Iceland's  claims  to  exclu- 
sive fishing  rights  off  her  coasts. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian 
fisheries  case.  Japan  and  Australia  are  having  a 
dispute  over  the  rights  of  Australia  to  control  pearl 
fisheries  on  the  sea  bed  off  her  coast,  and  this  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Icj  for  decision.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  increasing  importance  as  a  source  of 
international  controversy,  and  it  is  significant  and 
heartening  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
submit  these  disputes  to  the  Icj  for  decision. 

The  fisheries  articles  are  designed  to  promote 
both  the  freedom  of  high  seas  fisheries  and  inter- 
national cooperation  in  conserving  such  fisheries 
The  Assembly  postponed  consideration  of  these 
items  until  the  International  Law  Commissior 
completes  its  work  on  all  of  the  various  phases  o1 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters 
The  United  States'  position,  as  you  know,  is  thai 
the  historic  doctrine  of  freedom  of  fishing  in  th( 
high  seas  must  be  maintained.  The  present  drat 
by  the  Commission  accords  generally  with  tni 
view. 
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PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  last  development  that  I  will  mention  arise 
out  of  the  conflict  in  Korea.  It  is  the  questioi 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  disposition  of  prisoners  of  war  was  the  cru 
cial  issue  in  the  Korean  Armistice  negotiation 
This  subject  has  been  the  source  of  mternations 
controversy  since  World  War  II.  It  arises  out  c 
the  challenge  by  the  Communists  to  humanitaria 
attitudes  toward  prisoners  of  war  which  ha* 
developed  in  the  last  century  and  find  legal  exprei 
sion  in  the  Geneva  conventions. 

This  challenge  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  wa 
is  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  Communist  pra 
ciple  that  every  subject  is  the  creature  of  the  Stat 
The  Communist  looks  upon  a  prisoner _  ot  w 
as  an  asset  of  the  military  machine,  without  n 
spect  or  regard  for  his  rights  as  a  human  bein 
Fair  trial  is  nonexistent.  Impartial  third-par 
observation  and  intervention  is  considered  by  tl 
Communists  as,  at  best,  a  useless  mconvenien 
and,  at  worst,  a  threat  of  complete  exposure.  1J 
Communist  soldier  who  falls  into  the  enemy 
hands  is  expected  by  the  Communist,  as  becan 
apparent  in  the  Korean  camps,  to  continue 
ficrht  with  every  means  at  his  command.  Beyoi 
all,  the  Communist  denies  the  right  of  a  soldi 
to  escape  the  authority  of  his  State  and  se< 

asylum.  .    J 

The  Communists  look  upon  a  prisoner  in  th« 

hands  as  slave  labor,  as  a  tool  of  propaganda  wa 
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Pare,  even,  if  practicable,  as  a  member  of  their 
>wn  forces,  and  of  course  a  bargaining  asset  in 
lecuring  the  return  of  their  own  captured  soldiers. 

Legal  conflicts  inevitably  arise  from  such  con- 
licting  attitudes.  They  have  been  brought 
harply  into  focus  by  the  Geneva  conference  in 
949,  by  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  to  assist  in  effecting  the  repatria- 
ion  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  World  War  II 
>risoners  of  war,  and  by  the  Korean  conflict. 

At  Geneva  in  1949,  some  60  odd  States  includ- 
ng  Soviet  Russia  negotiated  and  signed  a  new 
onvention  for  the  Protection  of  Prisoners  of  War. 
?his  convention  represented  a  number  of  advances 
ver  The  Hague  conventions  of  1899  and  1907  and 
he  Geneva  convention  of  1929.  For  example,  ar- 
icle  10  provides  that  "When  prisoners  of  war  do 
ot  benefit  or  cease  to  benefit,  no  matter  for  what 
eason,  by  the  activities  of  a  Protecting  Power," 
r  of  an  impartial  international  organization,  "the 
)etammg  Power  shall  request  a  neutral  state, 
r  such  an  organization,  to  undertake  the  func- 
10ns  performed  under  the  present  convention  by 

Protecting  Power  designated  by  the  Parties  to 

conflict."  The  Soviet  bloc  fought  against  this 
nnciple  of  neutral  observation  and  protection  of 
le  prisoner  of  war's  rights  and  made  formal  iter- 
ations to  this  article. 

A  second  advance  in  the  Geneva  convention  is 
interned  in  article  85.  It  provides  simply  that 
Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of 
ie  Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed  prior  to 
ipture  shall  retain,  even  if  convicted,  the  bene- 
ts  of  the  present  Convention."  The  Soviet  bloc 
;servations  to  article  85  appear  to  be  premised  on 
ie  assumption  that  a  prisoner  convicted  of  a  war 
nine  is  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  con- 
ation. Combined  with  trial  by  farce  and  ab- 
snce  of  neutral  observation,  the  reservation  is 
ilculated  to  permit  the  Communist  state  to  deny 
ie  benefits  of  the  convention  at  will. 

Article  118  of  the  Geneva  convention  restates 
ie  obligation  of  release  and  repatriation  deriv- 
ig  from  The  Hague  conventions  of  1899  and 
><J7.    It  reads,  in  part : 

"Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
itriated  without  delay  after  the  cessation  of 
xive  hostilities." 

The  great  advance  in  1949  was  to  provide  that 
'isoners  were  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  active 
utilities  instead  of  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
ecent  experiences  have  demonstrated  that  the  end 
active  hostilities  may  precede  the  conclusion  of 
sace  by  a  long  time,  sometimes  years. 
It  was  not  until  1950  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
allenged  in  the  General  Assembly  for  failure  to 
patriate  or  account  for  prisoners  of  war  of 
orld  War  II.  Its  defense  was  not  to  deny  the 
'ligation,  but  to  deny  the  facts  and  to  assert  that 
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all  living  prisoners  of  war  had  been  returned.  It 
also  sought  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  an  in- 
determinate number  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  convicted  of  war  crimes.  Efforts  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to. 
live  up  to  its  obligations  have  been  unsuccessful, 
though  small  numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  re-' 
leased  from  time  to  time. 

The  evidence  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners  by 
the  Communists  in  Korea  is  appalling.  But  this 
created  no  legal  issue.  The  question  of  repatria- 
tion did. 

Both  sides  in  the  Korean  conflict  early  stated, 
their  intention  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
1949  Geneva  convention,  although  the  United 
States,  Communist  China,  and  Russia  have  not 
ratified  it.  But  when  the  armistice  negotiations 
were  undertaken,  the  Communists  insisted  that 
captured  Communist  prisoners  must  be  repatri- 
ated, by  force  if  necessary,  while  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  insisted  that  a  prisoner  who  did 
not  want  to  return  would  not  be  forced  to  do  so, 
but  had  the  right  to  seek  asylum.  The  provision 
of  the  Geneva  convention  that  prisoners  were  to, 
be  released  and  repatriated  was  cited  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  as  authority  f or- 
the  proposition  that  prisoners  must  be  repatriated 
by  force  if  necessary.  The  obligation,  Vyshinsky 
asserted,  was  unconditional. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  before  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  contended  that  the, 
legislative  history  of  the  Geneva  convention  estab- 
lished that  the  option  of  a  detaining  power  ta 
extend  asylum  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  existed 
in  general  international  law,  was  not  intended  to 
be  cut  off  by  article  118.  By  an  overwhelming- 
majority  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  issue  be  resolved  by 
an  agreement  not  to  force  prisoners  to  return. 

This  principle  was  incorporated  into  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement.  This  provides  for  impartial 
international  supervision  of  prisoners  and  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  refuse  repa- 
triation. Forcible  repatriation,  as  demanded  by 
the  Communists,  was  flatly  rejected. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  appraise  the  final 
outcome.  Much  hangs  in  the  balance  in  Korea 
today.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  The  State  asset, 
theory  of  human  values  applied  to  prisoners  of 
war,  so  vigorously  presented  by  Vyshinsky  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  1952,  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  the  non-Communist  world,  and 
the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention have  been  upheld. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  recent  developments  in 
international  law  which  affect  the  United  States.. 
Progress  in  this  field  of  the  law,  as  in  most,  is 
slow — sometimes  discouragingly  slow.  However, 
progress  is  being  made,  and  will  continue,  in  our 
constant  search  for  a  body  of  law  which  will  serve, 
the  ends  of  peace  and  security  in  the  world. 
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The  Scandinavian  Spirit 

by  Walter  S.  Robertson x 

As  an  official  both  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  *  ine 
Arts,  and  I  must  say  I  had  never  anticipated  act- 
ing as  both  simultaneously,  I  have  been  asked  to 
express  the  gratitude  and   appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  the  exhibition,  "Design  in 
Scandinavia,"  which  we  have  come  here  this  eve- 
ning to  open.     I  should  say  at  once  that,  m  my 
experience,  very  few  developments  as  momentous 
as  this  can  be  regarded  with  unalloyed  satistac- 
tion  and  enthusiasm.    This  is  one  of  the  rare  ones. 
I  shall  not  be  betraying  a  state  secret  it  1  contess 
that  sometimes  in  the  Department  of  State  we  give 
ourselves  a  little  wry  amusement  by  greeting  a 
colleague  in  the  corridor  with  the  question    Have 
vou  heard  what  has  happened  now?"  and  watch- 
ing his  face  take  on  a  look  of  apprehension  and 
alarm.     Such  are  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and 
in  such  times  as  these,  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  an  event  like  this  one  from 
which  only  good,  and  very  great  good,  can  result. 
We  may  be  thankful  not  only  for  the  event  itself 
but  for  the  recognition  its  importance  has  received. 
Their  Majesties,  the  Kings  of  Norway,  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  Their  Excellencies,  the  President 
of  Finland  and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
are  sponsoring  the  exhibit.     Great  nations  have 
never  embarked  on  solemn  enterprises  of  martial 
portent  under  more  august  auspices.     But  this  is 
an  enterprise  in  a  peaceful  cause,  in  the  cause  ot 
cultural  interchange,  a  cause  in  which  there  are 
no  national  barriers,  in  which  men  of  all  countries 
may  meet  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  ideal  and 
of  a  common  medium  of  communication. 

This  exhibition  contains  over  700  articles  ot 
kinds  that  are  in  general  daily  use,  articles  of  wood 
and  textile,  china,  glass,  and  metal.  They  will 
remind  us  most  dramatically  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  days  when  only  a 
ducal  household  was  privileged  to  possess  such 
beauty  as  came,  for  example,  from  a  silversmith 
like  Benvenuto  Cellini.  They  will  remind  us  too, 
that  the  industrial  revolution,  with  its  emphasis 
on  mass  production,  has  not  condemned  us  to  ugli- 
ness in  our  daily  lives.  They  will  show  us  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  feeling  for  function  and  material 
that  characterizes  the  work  of  such  modern  de- 
signers as  those  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  possible  to 
live  in  a  world  in  which  the  commonplace  need  not 
be  depressing  and  futile  but  may  be  a  source  of 
ever-fresh  esthetic  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  the  exhibition  will  be  shown,  during  the 
next  Sy2  years,  in  the  leading  museums  of  the 

•Address  made  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  is  vice  president 
of  the  museum. 
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United  States  and  Canada.  No  such  exhibition 
has  ever  before  had  such  a  tour  in  our  country 
High  expectations  of  it  have  been  aroused  and 
will  not  be  disappointed.  We  should  expect  the 
best  even  if  we  did  not  know  that,  in  the  held  ot 
contemporary  design,  the  Scandinavians  are  pre- 
eminent. For  whatever  our  particular  interest, 
we  are  accustomed  to  looking  to  the  four  Scandi- 
navian countries  for  examples  of  the  highest 
standards  of  performance  in  our  held,  lnis  as 
true  whether  we  be  athletes  or  organizers  ot  co- 
operatives, foresters  or  industrialists,  seamen  or 
novelists,  engineers  or  composers.      _ 

Admiration  for  the  Scandinavians  is  proverbial 
among  us.  We  like  them  not  just  because  they 
are  so  good  at  so  many  things.  We  like  them 
not  just  because  so  many  of  our  most  valuable 
citizens  are  of  Scandinavian  descent.  We  like 
them  not  just  because  they  first  discovered  North 
America.  Indeed,  we  cannot  consider  it  very  nat- 
tering that  after  having  pioneered  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic— as  they  have  pioneered  m  so  much  else— 
our  discoverers  found  nothing  here  to  bring  them 
back  for  over  half  a  millennium. 

What  we  particularly  admire  about  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  is  that  they  are  so  notably  selt- 
reliant  and  independent  in  spirit,  while  at  the 
same  time  so  notably  ready  to  cooperate  with  other- 
countries  for  the  sake  of  the  universal  welfare 
and  to  champion  the  rights  of  others,  particularly 
the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  ot  the 
individual  against  the  mass.   But  that  is  only  part 
of  the  reason,  I  believe,  why  the  four  countries 
of  Scandinavia  stand  in  such  high  regard  nol 
only  here  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  witt 
which  I  am  familiar.    The  reason  has  to  do  witt 
what  we  might  call  the  Scandinavian  values.    1< 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  Scandinavian  people! 
have  achieved  the  good  life,  the  well-rounded  life 
the  healthy,  outgoing,  creative  life,  the  lite  tha 
makes  the  most  of  what  is  available  and  does  no 
seek  to  take  from  others  that  which  is  theirs  or  t« 
impose  upon  others  that  which  they  do  not  want 
Peoples  reveal  in  their  art  what  they  essentiail; 
are.    Most  of  all,  I  believe,  our  true  nature  is  re 
fleeted  in  the  design  of  those  things  like  house 
and  dishes,  fabrics  and  eating  utensils  that  are  s 
close  to  us  that  they  are  like  parts  of  ourselves 
I  find  it  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  receiv 
from  Scandinavia,  where  the  human  values  ar 
preeminent,  examples  of  art  of  an  intrmsicall 
human  character.    The  exhibition  that  has  bee 
sent  us  will  not  only  extend  our  conception  c 
beauty  but  will  enhance  our  understanding  ot  tr. 
Scandinavian  spirit.    On  both  counts  it  will  ei 
rich  our  experience.    I  hope  our  gratitude  may  t 
conveyed  to  the  high  sponsors  of  the  exhibit  i 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  to  tt 
creators  of  the  pieces  composing  it,  to  those  wl 
have  worked  hard  to  bring  it  here,  and  to  tl 
peoples  whose  way  of  life  is  symbolized  in    I> 
sign  in  Scandinavia." 
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fhe  Soil  of  Freedom 


by  Theodore  C.  Streibert 

Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency 1 


I  am  particularly  glad  to  join  with  you  in  honor- 
lg  the  10  young  men  you  have  selected  for  their 
utstanding  achievements.  And  I  am  glad  for 
lis  occasion  because  I  want  to  talk  about  a  seri- 
us  problem  which  concerns  these  young  men — in 
ict,  concerns  all  Americans. 

Today  the  forces  of  communism  are  on  the  loose, 
'he  threat,  the  tensions,  the  deceit  practiced  by 
le  Kremlin  affect  your  well-being  and  your  per- 
>nal  lives  here  more  than  anything  occurring  in 
le  United  States. 

Even  now,  as  I  speak,  an  event  is  about  to  take 
lace  which  bears  directly  on  your  lives.  In  Ber- 
n  tonight  leaders  of  the  free  world  and  the  slave 
orld  are  preparing  to  meet  in  an  effort  to  ease 
orld  tensions. 

Certainly  this  is  the  major  problem  of  our  time. 

The  10  young  leaders  we  honor  tonight  are  living 
fmbols  of  America.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  they 
rid  you  were  born  on  a  blessed  soil,  the  fertile  soil 
£  freedom. 

I  ask  you,  for  a  few  moments,  to  think  of  that 
)il  and  what  it  means  to  you — how  rich  it  is  with 
ghts  and  privileges  and  responsibilities  for  the 
idividual  too  often  taken  for  granted. 

Suppose  you  had  been  born  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
icture,  for  a  moment,  what  would  have  been  your 
ite.  Suppose  you  10  young  men  had  grown  up 
i  the  soil  of  slavery  instead  of  the  soil  of  freedom. 

First,  in  the  Soviet  Union  you  are  born  without 
iy  chance  of  freedom.  You  are  to  be  only  a 
iwn  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  what  would  have  been 
Dur  lot  under  the  Communist  system  which  the 
remlin  is  striving  to  impose  on  more  and  more 
Boples. 

You  are  city-born  and  your  parents  are  not  of 
ie  privileged  class.  Each  member  of  your  family 
is  about  6  feet  by  6  feet  of  dwelling  space.  Three 
*  four  families  share  the  apartment  with  your 
unily. 

'Address  delivered  before  the  National  Convention  of 
e  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
in.  23  (released  to  the  press  by  Usia  on  Jan.  21). 
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More  than  half  of  all  mothers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  must  work.  So  your  mother  will  un- 
doubtedly go  back  to  her  bench  or  her  office  job 
shortly  after  you  are  born. 

You  are  then  placed  in  a  state  nursery.  Your 
mother  sees  you  only  when  given  time  from  her 
job  to  nurse  you  and  to  pick  you  up  at  night. 

Your  indoctrination  to  communism  begins  at 
the  tender  age  of  three,  when  you  enter  a  nursery 
school.  While  your  mother  works  you  stay  there, 
until  you  are  seven.     Then  you  enter  public  school. 

Beginning  with  kindergarten,  you  belong  to  the 
Young  Pioneers,  the  "cub"  outfit  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  About  13  million  children  belong  to 
this  organization.  Here  you  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  marching,  military  organization,  and 
discipline — always,  discipline. 

As  a  city  boy,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  attend 
a  7-year  grade  school.  It  is  supposed  to  be  uni- 
versal throughout  the  country.  But  in  rural 
Russia  you  get  only  4  years'  elementary  schooling 
at  most. 


"Free"  Secondary  Education 

Education  in  the  secondary  school  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  "free."  Yet  you  will  not  go  to  a 
secondary  school  unless  your  parents  pay  your 
tuition  and  buy  your  uniform,  textbooks,  paper, 
and  other  school  equipment. 

If  your  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  you  to 
secondary  school,  you  enter  instead  into  what  is 
known  as  an  Fzo,  which  is  theoretically  a  trade 
or  technical  school. 

Actually  the  Fzo  is  on-the-job  training.  The 
aim  here  is  to  channel  humans  directly  into  the 
industrial  machine  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  you  get  your  first  lesson  in  wages.  While 
working  in  a  factory  to  learn  your  trade,  at  very 
low  wages,  you  give  the  state  one-third  of  your 
total  pay  for  your  "free  schooling."  The  factory 
takes  another  third.  You  keep  for  yourself  only 
one  of  three  rubles  earned. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  among  the 
small  number  going  to  a  college,  you  know  that 
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your  advancement  from  the  secondary  school  was 
based  not  only  on  scholarship  and  aptitude  but  on 
your  "political  reliability."  This  prime  factor 
shows  up  in  your  record  as  a  Young  Pioneer  and, 
later,  as  a  member  of  the  Komsomol,  the  Commu- 
nist organization  for  older  youths. 

Even  selecting  a  profession  is  not  your  choice. 
It  is  determined  by  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
state  at  the  time.  And,  once  enrolled  in  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  or  law,  you  find  that  a  major  part 
of  your  study  is  not  devoted  to  the  technical  aspect 
of 'your  major  subject.  Instead,  it  includes  fur- 
ther study  of  the  Marxism-Leninism  philosophy. 
The  point  is  that  your  continuance  in  any  pro- 
fessional school  depends  not  on  your  professional 
abilities  but  on  how  successful  you  are  m  conf orm- 
ino-  to  the  teachings  of  communism. 

Once  a  graduate,  you  are  still  not  free  to  pursue 
the  practices  of  your  profession  where  your  op- 
portunities are  better.  You,  too,  virtually  become 
an  indentured  servant  of  the  state  for  a  period  of 
at  least  3  years.  And  you,  too,  must  accept  the 
assignment  or  go  to  jail.  Once  on  the  job,  you 
cannot  leave  it  without  the  permission  of  your 
superiors.  . 

Two  of  the  young  men  we  are  honoring  tonight 
are  successful  doctors;  one  is  a  scientist.  How 
would  you  have  fared  in  your  professions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain?  .  . 

Note  first  that  doctors  in  the  Soviet  Union 
comprise  a  very  low-paid  professional  group. 
Three-fourths  of  them  are  women. 

In  your  training  for  medicine  there,  you  must 
first  accept  the  scientific  doctrines  as  reinterpreted 
by  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin.  The  medical  student,  or 
the  student  of  science,  must  never  be  guilty  of 
objectivity  in  his  approach  to  a  medical  or  scien- 
tific problem.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  your  career, 
an  accepted  doctrine  may  be  thrown  out  as  being 
"bourgeois"  or  "cosmopolitan."  Thus  the  stu- 
dent must  be  ready  to  reverse  his  own  findings 
immediately  and  to  practice  the  new  scientific  and 
medical  Party  lines. 

Under  the  Communist  system  of  socialized  med- 
icine, a  physician  is  bogged  down  in  obligations 
to  the  state.  He  must  take  care  of  patients  in  a 
state  clinic  or  a  hospital  at  a  fixed  wage.  That 
stipend  is  barely  enough  to  support  his  family, 
yet  he  has  little  time  for  private  practice. 

You,  as  a  doctor,  might  manage  to  see  a  few 
patients  of  your  own.  But,  mainly  due  to  state 
taxes  on  so-called  outside  income,  only  2  percent 
of  Russian  doctors  enjoy  any  private  practice. 

A  Political  Career  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Consider  another  profession.  Tonight  we  are 
honoring  the  young  Governor  of  Tennessee  for  his 
outstanding  political  achievements,  his  service  as 
a  public  official. 

Governor  Clement,  how  would  your  political 
career  have  turned  out  in  Russia?     As  you  know 
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well,  you  would  have  had  no  choice  there  as  to 
party  affiliation.  There  is  but  one  party  under 
communism. 

As  a  potential  servant  of  the  Party,  you  must 
have  carried  out  every  injunction  to  the  letter. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  married  in  a  church 
your  political  career  would  end  abruptly  at  that 
point.  .  . 

No  member  of  the  Komsomol  who  participates 
in  a  church  service  is  considered  a  loyal  Commu- 
nist youth.  What's  even  worse,  it  is  expected  that 
you  marry  a  member  of  the  Komsomol  in  good 
standing. 

So  you  want  to  run  for  office !  Well,  selecting 
a  place  for  you  on  the  Party  ticket  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  whim  of  the  local  Party  chieftain. 
Assuming  you  have  become  what  he  regards  as  a 
good  Communist,  and  if  your  record  shows  you 
are  making  good  as  a  Communist,  you  may  be 
"chosen"  as  a  candidate  for  some  office. 

At  its  grassroots  the  Party  duplicates,  checks, 
and  even  vetoes  the  work  of  most  government  ad- 
ministrators. So  it  is  often  a  better  political  status 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  district  Party  secretary 
than  to  be  the  head  of  a  local  government  agency. 
Whether  Party  official  or  Party  and  govern- 
ment official,  your  big  reward  will  come  when, 
and  if,  you  are  selected  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
That  is  the  political  plum.  And,  holding  it,  you 
have  no  independent  political  judgment,  for  the* 
has  never  been  one  single  "no"  vote  cast  in  th< 
Supreme  Soviet. 

Your  tenure  in  the  Supreme  Soviet  may  be  short 
however,  because  to  stay  there  you  must  nevei 
make  an  opposition  speech,  you  must  always  vot< 
"yes,"  and  you  must  support  the  winning  factioi 
in  each  election. 


The  Communist  Farmer 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  Billie  Sol  Estes'  chance 
for  success  in  agriculture,  were  he  in  Russia 
This  one  thing  is  clear :  His  achievements  a 
farmer,  stockraiser,  landowner,  and  busmessman- 
at  the  age  of  28  in  the  State  of  Texas— would  b 
impossible  under  the  Communist  system.  . 

The  only  way  he  could  get  ahead  on  a  bovie 
farm  would  be  to  turn  to  the  political  side  o 
farming.    He  must  be  a  politician  first,  a  f arme 

He  must  also  attract  attention  to  himself.  H 
does  this  in  the  U.S.S.R.  by  joining  the  local  Part 
unit  on  the  collective  farm,  by  reporting  on  n. 
neighbors  to  the  Party,  by  becoming  a  Party  ag 
tator  at  harvest  time,  and  by  attending  Part 
lectures  at  the  close  of  each  working  day. 

He  must  readily  adapt  himself  to  support  ever 
farm  policy  of  the  Party— policies  which  in  ov< 
35  years  of  practice  have  failed  completely.  Fc 
Stalin  insisted  that  collectivization  was  the  ke 
to  a  successful  agricultural  production  and  th; 
the  Soviet  Union  would  surpass  the  free  world  i 
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iod  output.  But,  today,  37  years  after  the  revo- 
tion,  Soviet  agriculture  has  8  million  fewer 
ttle  than  before  the  revolution. 
The  imposition  of  Soviet  theories  on  the  farm 
mulation  has  reduced  the  people  to  a  marginal 
pel  of  survival.  The  first  systematic  attempt  in 
e  1930's  to  force  the  farming  people  to  conform 
Communist  agricultural  policies  ended  in  the 
artyrdom  of  some  6  million  peasants  and  the 
llectivization  of  all  the  rich  farm  lands.  Since 
at  time  the  regime  has  exercised  complete  domi- 
ttion  over  every  waking  hour  of  the  farmer's 
istence. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  life  span  of  the 
rerage  Soviet  male  is  only  50  years. 
But  the  satellites  are  equally  affected.     Let  me 
ve  you  two  examples : 

Two  years  ago  the  courts  in  Czechoslovakia 
salt  swiftly  with  8  young  men  charged  with 
ing  members  of  "a  militarist  organization  en- 
tged  in  treason,  espionage,  and  conspiracy 
gainst  our  working  class."  One  received  a  life 
ntence.  The  terms  of  the  others  totaled  127 
:ars — an  average  sentence  of  18  years. 
What  was  their  crime?  The  crime  was  that 
ey  had  never  publicly  renounced  their  member- 
ip  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  They  got  off  lightly  at 
at.  According  to  Czech  Communist  law,  sen- 
nce  to  a  slave  labor  camp  can  be  invoked  for 
hat  they  call  "deviationism"  if  the  accused  is 
»ove  the  age  of  12 ! 

Even  the  joys  of  Christmas  can  be  considered 
mgerous  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
quote  from  the  handbook  of  the  Library  for 
oung  Atheists,  which  every  young  Soviet  Pio- 
ser  must  memorize  to  prepare  himself  for  adult 
irty  leadership:  "The  struggle  against  Christ- 
as  trees  is  the  struggle  against  religion  and 
gainst  our  class  enemies." 

For  this  audience,  I  do  not  have  to  picture  how 
fferent  are  life  and  opportunities  here  in  the 
nited  States,  on  the  soil  of  freedom.  You  and 
know  of  our  opportunities  under  freedom.  You 
id  I  know  that,  in  the  main,  our  abilities  will 
easure  how  far  our  ambitions  can  take  us  in 
)litics  and  law  and  medicine  and  farming. 

oving  the  Benefits  of  Freedom 

But  the  somber  note  in  our  way  of  life  today  is 
iat  we  must  take  on  the  global  problem  of  prov- 
g  that  our  way  offers  abundantly  more  bene- 
;s  than  communism.  We  must  make  known  to 
ie  peoples  of  the  world  our  knowledge  and  our 
evictions  about  freedom. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  the  idea  of  freedom 
a  better  idea,  that  the  free  system  is  a  better 
stem.  And  we  must  do  this  in  many  places, 
•mpeting  side  by  side  with  the  idea  and  the 
rstem  of  communism. 

That's  why  your  Government  operates  a  world- 
ide  overseas  information  program  through  the 
>w  U.S.  Information  Agency.    It  is  our  job,  first 
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of  all,  to  unite  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  against 
communism  without  war  and  to  persuade  other 
peoples  to  the  side  of  freedom.  Secondly,  we 
must  enlighten  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  facts — the  facts  about  the  outside  world, 
the  facts  inside  their  own  world.  Further,  we 
must  bring  to  the  captive  peoples  of  satellite 
Europe  and  Asia  a  message  of  hope  that  true  lib- 
erty will  be  restored  to  them  once  again. 

That's  why  the  radio  service  of  the  Agency, 
known  to  you  as  the  Voice  of  America,  devotes 
three-fourths  of  its  total  effort  to  reach  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Radio  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  reaching  these  people,  and  we  use  it  to 
give  them  the  news  of  the  free  world,  objectively, 
factually. 

That's  why  the  press  service  of  the  new  Agency 
fills  the  needs  of  the  free  world  by  sending  daily 
background  news  items  over  a  wireless  file  to  our 
field  posts  in  76  countries.  This  service  also  in- 
cludes 75  million  publications  of  all  kinds  which 
are  distributed  each  year  throughout  the  world. 
These  are  read  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

That's  why  we  have  located  library  and  infor- 
mation centers  in  some  63  countries  of  the  world. 
They  provide  a  meeting  place  for  people  of  all  ages 
and  all  professions  who  want  to  learn  about  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

That's  why  we  use  motion  pictures,  perhaps  the 
most  compelling  medium,  to  portray  the  free  world 
and  to  show  up  communism.  The  ministries  of 
education  in  a  number  of  countries  now  rely  on 
our  films  for  all  types  of  instruction.  In  France 
the  films  prepared  by  the  Agency  have  such  pres- 
tige that  they  are  distributed  through  the  official 
agency  of  national  education. 

Jaycees  at  the  Olympics 

One  of  our  films  is  the  "Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce."  It  was  produced  in  32  languages. 
It  centers  around  a  young  businessman  from  a  city 
in  Texas,  who  sets  about  organizing  better  play- 
ground facilities  in  his  community.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  effective  shows.  During  the  1952 
Olympic  games  in  Finland,  this  film  played  to 
capacity  audiences.  About  30,000  persons  saw  it 
there.  Right  across  the  street,  a  very  active  Soviet 
cultural  program  was  playing  its  tunes. 

Finally,  to  get  across  our  story,  that's  why  we 
have  more  than  30,000  foreign  students  studying 
on  1,400  American  college  campuses.  Most  of 
them  are  brought  here  under  the  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State  and  private 
auspices.  They  get  the  best  knowledge  possible  of 
freedom :  the  knowledge  gained  from  firsthand 
observation  of  Americans  at  work,  at  play,  at 
worship. 

That's  why,  in  short,  we  combine  all  the  means 
of  communications  to  serve  our  objectives  abroad. 

These  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
however,  can  be  strengthened  immeasurably  with 
the  active  aid  of  private  organizations.     Already 
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about  800  groups  in  the  United  States  are  taking 
a  direct  part  in  the  information  program.  They 
help  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  information 
program  in  a  variety  of  ways  overseas. 

But  more  help  is  needed  to  tell  the  story  of 
freedom. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  140,000  Jaycees  living  in  2,000  American 
communities  can  recall  and  can  report  on  many 
projects  of  aid,  such  as  their  assistance  in  improv- 
ing conditions  in  their  communities,  in  public 
health,  and  in  creating  the  teen-age  "Road-E-O," 
dedicated  to  promoting  safe  driving  habits  among 
our  young  people ;  also  your  campaigns  on  behalf 
of  national  security  and  your  activities  in  support 
of  our  religious  institutions. 

In  support  of  the  need  for  international  under- 
standing, your  organization  and  the  Junior 
Chamber  International  are  cooperating^  with  the 
Information  Agency  in  organizing  a  major  letter- 
writing  program.  This  will  bring  more  than 
5,500  young  executives  in  other  lands  in  direct 
contact  with  you.  It  will  create  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understand- 
ing on  a  person-to-person  basis.  This  activity  is 
among  those  essential  to  reach  other  peoples. 


Scope  of  Soviet  Propaganda 

Look  further,  for  a  moment,  at  Soviet  propa- 
ganda directed  to  the  world  and  at  its  immensi- 
ties. 

Propaganda  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  incidents  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war  always 
steal  the  headlines,  but  the  incidents  of  propa- 
ganda, by  the  Soviets,  are  unceasing  and  uncount- 
able. 

Every  year  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
nations  are  spending  one  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars on  propaganda.  This  does  not  include  the 
monies  spent  by  the  local  Communist  parties  and 
Communist  front  organizations  in  free  countries 
as  well  as  in  their  own. 

To  perpetuate  and  to  man  these  efforts,  the 
Soviets  have  in  operation  a  propaganda  schooling 
system  with  a  constant  enrollment  of  more  than 
300,000  persons.  They  maintain  some  6,000  local 
schools  and  177  regional  schools  for  higher  train- 
ing in  propaganda. 

This  system  produces  a  trained  corps  of  Com- 
munist specialists ;  it  is  really  an  army  of  propa- 
gandists. And  they  train  agents  in  the  satellites 
and  Red  China  and  in  the  free  countries.  In  fact, 
the  team  of  North  Koreans  in  Panmunjom,  with 
whom  Ambassador  Arthur  Dean  negotiated,  were 
graduates  of  Russian  propaganda  schools. 

Korea,  however,  has  provided  the  most  pro- 
nounced refusal  of  communism  by  its  own  people. 

In  Korea,  two-thirds  of  the  captured  '  volun- 
teers" from  China,  who  had  been  serving  with  the 
North  Koreans,  have  turned  down  repatriation  to 
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their  homeland.  The  total  ratio  was  about  600  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  free  world.  For  22,000  Communist 
POW's  have  refused  repatriation,  while  only  360 
U.N.  soldiers  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  free 
world. 

Elsewhere,  300,000  inhabitants  of  Soviet-con- 
trolled East  Germany  risked  their  lives  in  1953 
to  escape  to  freedom  in  West  Germany.  One  of 
every  five  Germans  in  West  Germany  today  is  a 
refugee  or  displaced  person,  and  that's  20  percent 
of  47  million  Germans  ! 

Recently  one  young  Polish  lieutenant — an  honor 
graduate  of  Communist  schools,  a  leader  in  Com- 
munist youth  organizations,  a  respected  member 
of  the  Communist  Party — landed  his  Russian-built 
jet  fighter  in  Munich.  He  too  had  escaped  to  free- 
dom. Speaking  to  the  press  about  his  homeland, 
Lieutenant  Jarecki  said : 

Today  in  Poland,  the  degradation  of  the  individual  is 
commonplace.  The  Communist  Party  seeks  to  carry  out 
its  program  through  a  terrible  perversion  of  the  truth. 
This  method  of  political  education  has  long  since  con- 
vinced me  that  a  system  built  on  hatred  for  everything  not 
Communist,  a  system  founded  on  violence,  is  basically  an 
evil  system.  .  .  .  That  is  why  I  decided  to  flee  Poland 
and  gain  an  opportunity  to  speak  as  a  free  man. 

His  was  a  dramatic  flight,  but  he  was  just  an- 
other refugee.  Hundreds  are  slipping  through 
the  Iron  Curtain  daily  in  spite  of  guarded  efforts 
to  hold  them  inside  their  Communist  prison.  They 
come  by  foot,  by  truck,  by  auto,  by  locomotive. 
One  enterprising  Czech  fled  to  the  West  in  a  home- 
made armored  car  in  which  he  had  managed  to 
conceal  his  family  of  five. 

This,  too,  is  a  denial  of  communism,  and  it  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Today  the  greatest  offensive  of  the  vast  Soviet 
propaganda  armada  is  directed  against  the  unity 
of  the  free  world.  Every  weapon  in  their  arsenal 
of  propaganda  is  aimed  at  the  coalition  of  free 
nations. 

They  want  to  defeat  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. They  want  to  undermine  Nato.  They 
want  to  sabotage  the  Schuman  Plan.  They  want 
to  separate  France  from  the  Western  alliance. 
They  want  to  sow  discord  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  between  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Their  purpose  is  to  fragment  the  world.  They 
play  on  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  sovereign  peoples 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  in  order  to 
divide  us  from  our  allies.  They  want  to  destroy 
the  cooperation  so  carefully  developed — coopera- 
tion which  allows  us  to  help  protect  our  common 
interests. 

Here  lies  our  major  challenge.  Here  must  come 
our  greatest  effort  in  the  information  field.  Unite 
the  free  world,  and  let  the  cold  war  last  as  long 
as  it  may,  and  we  would  win  it.  But  see  the  free 
world  fall  apart,  and  we  lose  the  struggle. 

In  this  struggle,  the  youth  of  the  free  world 
must  play  their  most  important  role.  Youth  in 
the  free  nations  must  see  to  it  that  every  possible 
bond  of  unity  is  forged.    Youth  in  the  free  nations 
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list  explore  every  approach  toward  the  unity  of 
te  free  world  which  they  can  help  promote, 
outh  in  the  free  nations  must  help  in  unmasking 
le  relentless  attacks  of  the  Communists  on  that 
lity. 

Even  in  the  satellite  countries,  youth  must  keep 
live  the  hope  of  themselves  and  their  elders  in 
fentual  freedom  from  the  heavy  yoke  that  weighs 
pon  them. 

In  unity,  and  in  the  strength  and  courage  that 
ows  from  unity,  we  can  rest  our  hope  for  a  better 


world,  freed  from  the  menace  that  now  threatens. 

You,  in  the  Jaycees,  bear  a  responsibility  in 
helping  make  unity  a  fact.  To  the  extent  that 
you  share  on  a  broader  scale  those  experiences  you 
have  learned  at  home  will  we  be  able  to  achieve 
a  unity  of  free  nations. 

President  Eisenhower  laid  down  the  challenge 
in  these  words: 

"We  must  never  fear  the  future.  For  this — the 
future — is  the  hope  and  home  of  all  who  are  young 
and  are  free,  if  only  they  are  brave." 


he  Principal  Tasks  of  Diplomacy 

« 


At  a  memorial  meeting  in  Tel  Aviv  on  January 
Francis  H.  Russell,  U.S.  Charge  d' Affaires,  de- 
vered  an  address  in  tribute  to  Monnett  Davis, 
mbassador  to  Israel  and  former  Director  General 
f  the  Foreign  Service,  who  died  on  December  26. 
x  the  course  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Russell  made  the 
Mowing  observations  on  American  diplomacy: 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  United  States 
le  of  the  best  books  ever  written  in  my  country 
1  diplomacy.  In  it,  one  of  America's  foremost 
riters  on  foreign  policy  said  this : 

In  a  sense  that  is  true  in  no  such  degree  in  other 
itions,  American  diplomatic  action  has  been  determined 
'  the  people.  There  were  ardent  debates  on  foreign 
ilicy  in  the  first  days  of  our  national  history.  There 
ive  been  such  debates  ever  since.  The  democratic  tra- 
tion  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  history.  The  men  who 
and  at  the  levers  of  control  are  almost  always  men  with 
.bstantial  political  experience.  Their  habits,  their  pre- 
issessions,  their  convictions  all  lead  them  to  pay  heed 
the  voice  of  the  great  body  of  citizens,  to  shape  their 
visions  with  that  voice  in  mind.  .  .  .  The  general  senti- 
ent of  the  people  lies  at  the  root  of  every  great  issue. 

I  read  that  to  you  because,  at  the  time  Monnett 
avis  assumed  the  direction  of  the  American 
oreign  Service,  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
i  American  public  opinion  had  just  taken  place, 
uring  the  two  decades  before  World  War  II  the 
merican  public  had  been  predominantly  isola- 
onist.  It  had  refused  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
es  of  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
andor  requires  us  to  say  that  it  failed  to  see  the 
nportance  to  the  United  States  of  what  happened 
sewhere  in  the  world  and  to  recognize  the  im- 
ortance  of  developments  in  America  to  many 
;her  countries  and  peoples. 

In  the  course  of  World  War  II  that  sentiment 
langed.  It  changed  to  the  extent  that  during 
id  after  the  war,  according  to  public  opinion 
oils,  92  percent  of  the  American  public  favored 
merica's  participation  in  an  international  or- 
uhzation  designed  to  resist  aggression,  to  lessen 
insions,  to  promote  economic  progress  throughout 


the  world,  and  to  bring  about  an  improved  order- 
ing of  international  relations. 

Coincidentally  there  was  another  development, 
of  equal  significance  in  the  challenge  which  it  pre- 
sented to  American  diplomacy.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  free  way  of  life,  the  product  of 
the  previous  3,000  years  of  human  endeavor  and 
struggle,  was  threatened  by  the  emergence  of  the 
monolithic  society  in  its  various  forms  and  the  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  its  adherents  to  impose 
its  pattern  upon  as  large  an  area  of  the  world  as 
possible  by  any  means  available  to  it,  including 
the  use  of  force.  It  was  apparent  that,  if  the 
pluralistic  approach  to  organized  human  exist- 
ence— if  the  struggle  to  create  a  society  which 
strives  to  make  possible  for  every  individual  the 
inward  happiness  that  comes  from  growth  and 
progress  toward  valid  goals — if  this  age-long, 
worldwide  progress  built  upon  experience,  upon 
a  growing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
upon  religious  insights — if  this  was  to  continue, 
a  vast  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  free 
people  would  be  necessary. 

These  two  developments  created  a  challenge  to 
the  American  Foreign  Service  of  an  unparalleled 
nature.  The  old  concepts  of  diplomacy — its  ob- 
jectives and  its  methods — were  no  longer  adequate. 
Because  of  the  political  and  economic  stature  of 
the  United  States  and  its  military  potential  in  the 
event  of  necessity,  it  was  obvious  that  this  great 
effort  to  preserve  the  free  pattern  of  life  could 
succeed  only  if  America  recognized  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  and,  having  recognized  them, 
exercised  them  with  skill,  with  imagination,  and 
with  restraint,  an  awareness,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower said  last  month,1  that  the  easiest  thing  to 
do  with  great  power  is  to  abuse  it. 

This  posed  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  it 
was  necessary  for  diplomacy  to  play  a  leading  role : 
Such  problems  as  how  to  evolve  a  pattern  for  a 
justly  ordered  world,  but  a  world  in  which  each 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14, 1953,  p.  811. 
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people  would  have  freedom  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  in  its  own  way ;  how  to  achieve  unity  with- 
out satellitism ;  how  to  find  ways  in  which  one 
form  of  democracy,  such  as  that  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  can  work  closely  with  other  forms  of 
democracy  such  as  those  of  a  Britain,  a  Sweden, 
an  Israel,  and  others;  how  to  find  new  patterns 
of  international  economic  life  so  that  countries 
that  are  far  from  being  self-sufficient  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  trade  for  the  livelihood  of 
their  citizens  can  find  markets  and  obtain  goods 
and  materials.  These  were — and  are — some  of  the 
substantive  questions  to  confront  American 
diplomacy. 

Along  with  these  problems  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives there  were  equally  difficult  problems  of  meth- 
ods and  procedure.  How  do  widely  separated  and 
differing  peoples  go  about  the  job  of  evolving 
common  policies?  For  one  thing  it  was  obvious 
that  the  familiar  tendency  to  regard  a  country's 
foreign  policy  as  something  that  could  be  con- 
structed by  the  intellectual  process  of  working  out 
a  syllogism  would  no  longer  do.  This,  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  in  public  education  in  the  field 
of  international  policy  in  all  of  our  countries 
today. 

Every  profession  has  its  particular  intellectual 
discipline.  The  way  in  which  a  doctor  diagnoses 
an  illness  is  different  from  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  a  judge  decides  a  difficult  legal  problem. 
In  the  field  of  geometry  and  physics  it  is  appro- 
priate and  essential  to  employ  the  method  of  the 
syllogism :  all  solids  have  a  specific  gravity ;  gran- 
ite is  a  solid;  therefore  granite  has  a  specific 
gravity. 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  not 
only  is  that  type  of  thought  process  not  applicable 
to  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  but  the  tendency  of 
many  people  in  many  of  our  countries  to  employ 
it  is  a  danger  to  international  peace.  The  reason 
why  it  is  dangerous  is  this.  Each  country  can 
select  its  own  premises  and  can  construct  its  own 
syllogisms.  "Democracy  is  good.  My  country  is 
a  democracy.  Therefore  everything  that  my 
country  does  and  wants  is  right."  But  the  prem- 
ises available  to  different  countries  are  infinite 
and  the  conflicting  conclusions  of  their  airtight 
syllogisms  do  not  solve  problems.  They  create 
new  ones.  It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that 
there  are  many  truths  and  many  goods.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  received  a  letter  introducing 
someone  as  "a  man  of  principle."  Holmes  wrote 
back  saying  that  he  would  have  no  time  for  him ;  a 
man  who  only  had  one  principle  was  woefully 
equipped  and  not  worth  meeting. 

Instead  of  regarding  policy  formulation  as 
something  that  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  manner  of 
a  syllogism,  it  is  more  valid  to  regard  it  as  a  prob- 
lem of  arriving  at  a  vector  of  moral  forces.  You 
remember  how,  when  we  were  in  high  school,  we 
were  given  problems  that  posed  a  force  of  2  pounds 
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going  in  one  direction,  a  10-pound  force  in  an- 
other, a  6-pound  force  in  another,  and  a  12-pound 
force  in  still  another.  The  problem  was  to  de- 
termine the  net  direction  from  this  combination 
of  forces. 

Our  problems  today  exist  precisely  because 
there  are  conflicting  rights,  conflicting  claims, 
duties,  and  allegiances.  The  task  therefore  is  es- 
sentially one  of  identifying  them,  assigning  to 
each  its  just  moral  weight,  of  finding  a  solution 
that  will  meet  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and, 
where  they  cannot  all  be  met,  of  determining  a  line 
of  action  that  will  be  as  equitable  as  possible.  An 
inculcation  of  an  instinctive  approach  of  this 
nature  to  the  problems  of  our  day  would  go  far 
toward  a  maximum  achievement  of  the  goals  we 
all  so  ardently  desire. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  successfully  go  about 
resolving  such  momentous  conflicts,  for  instance, 
as  that  between  the  need  for  developing  the  unity 
of  free  peoples  while  preserving  the  essential  di- 
versity which  is  the  essence  and  expression  of  free- 
dom. Only  in  this  way  can  we  strengthen  the 
bonds  that  must  exist  among  groups  in  various 
countries  dedicated  to  the  democratic  idea  without 
interfering  with  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the 
nations  in  which  they  live  and  to  which  they  give 
their  affection  and  allegiance;  or  strive  toward 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  make  sure  that  security 
against  aggression  is  not  allowed  to  remain  dis- 
astrously weak ;  make  sure,  that  is,  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  Koreas  with  their  frightful  toll. 

All  of  these  have  come  to  be  among  the  principal 
tasks  of  modern  diplomacy.  They  have  demanded 
the  attributes  which  Harold  Nicolson  defined  as 
essential  for  a  diplomat :  accuracy,  calm,  patience, 
good  temper,  modesty,  loyalty,  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, discernment,  prudence,  industry,  courage, 
and  tact.  But  above  all  they  require  integrity  and 
friendly  understanding. 


Senate  Approval  of  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  Korea 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  telegram,  dated  Jan- 
uary 27,  sent  from  Berlin  by  Secretary  Dulles  tc 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee : 1 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley:  The  news  this 
morning  of  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  by  th< 
Senate  on  Kok  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  was  gooc 
indeed.  My  congratulations  to  you  and  to  th( 
Foreign  Kelations  Committee  for  such  prompt  anc 
decisive  action.  It  is  good  moral  tonic  for  us 
here  in  Berlin. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


1  Cong.  Rec,  Jan.  28,  1954,  p.  891.    The  treaty  was  ap 
proved  by  the  Senate  on  Jan.  26  by  a  vote  of  81-6. 
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merican  Policy  in  the  Middle  East  During  1953 


by  Richard  H.  Sanger 


The  year  since  your  last  convention  has  been  an 
rentf  ul  one,  not  only  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
it  in  the  history  of  United  States  relations  with 
tat  part  of  the  world.  Let  me  review  for  you  a 
w  of  the  more  significant  developments  of  the 
iriod,  which  highlight  our  policy  toward  that 
■ea. 

On  March  2  President  Eisenhower  told  Prince 
aisal,  Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
lairman  of  that  nation's  delegation  to  the  United 
ations,  that  he  was  determined  to  restore  the 
•irit  of  confidence  and  trust  which  had  previously 
isted  between  the  United  States  and  the  Arab 
itions.  A  statement  issued  by  the  White  House, 
Mowing  Prince  Faisal's  visit,  noted  that  Presi- 
mt  Eisenhower  had  expressed  concern  that  there 
id  lately  occurred  a  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
reen  the  Arab  nations  and  the  United  States. 

;  stated  that  it  would  be  his  firm  purpose  to  seek  to 
store  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  trust  which  had  pre- 
)usly  characterized  these  relations  and  he  hoped  that 
e  Arab  leaders  would  be  inspired  by  the  same  purpose. 
ie  President  alluded  to  the  many  strong  educational 
d  cultural  ties  which  had  developed  between  the  Arab 
>rld  and  the  United  States  over  a  period  of  many 
cades  and  stated  that  he  was  confident  that  this  pro- 
led  a  foundation  of  good  will  on  which  to  build  during 
e  coming  years  to  mutual  advantage. 

cretary  Dulles'  Trip 

On  March  9,  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  an- 
•unced  that  he  would  visit  the  Near  East  and 
mth  Asia  in  May  on  a  fact-finding  trip  on  which 
would  "listen  carefully"  to  what  he  was  told 
d  consider  "with  utmost  sympathy"  any  prob- 
ns  presented  to  him.     Mr.  Dulles  went  on  to 

y, 

esident  Eisenhower  is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance 

the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.    The  peoples  of  that  part 

the  world  have  a  rich  culture  on  which  we  of  the 

ilted  States  have  largely  drawn.     The  President  has, 

Address  made  before  the  annual  conference  of  the 
aerican  Friends  of  the  Middle  East  at  New  York  City  on 
n.  29.  Mr.  Sanger  is  public-affairs  adviser,  Bureau  of 
ar  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 
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therefore,  asked  me  to  go  personally  to  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  to  show  our  friendship  for  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  these  areas. 

On  May  9,  Secretary  Dulles,  Foreign  Aid  Di- 
rector Harold  Stassen,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Byroade  left  by  plane  on  an  his- 
toric trip  which  took  them  to  Egypt,  Israel,  Jor- 
dan, Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Libya.  Mr.  Dulles 
was  the  first  United  States  Secretary  of  State  ever 
to  carry  out  such  a  trip. 

On  returning  to  Washington  on  May  29,  Mr. 
Dulles  said : 

We  of  the  State  Department  will  be  better  qualified  to 
advise  President  Eisenhower  in  relation  to  foreign  policy, 
and  Mr.  Stassen,  Director  of  Mutual  Security,  will  be 
better  able  to  help  that  program  implement  our  foreign 
policy.     Above  all,  we  laid  a  new  foundation  for  friendship. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Dulles  moved  quickly  to  build  further 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
Then  in  a  speech  to  the  American  people  on  June 
1,  which  was  nationally  broadcast  by  radio  and 
television,  Secretary  Dulles  said : 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States  Government  paid 
more  attention  to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  .  .  . 
Surely  we  cannot  ignore  the  fate  of  the  peoples  who  have 
first  perceived  and  then  passed  on  to  us  the  great  spiritual 
truths  from  which  our  own  society  derives  its  inner 
strength.  .  .  .  the  primary  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to 
show  friendliness  and  to  develop  understanding.  These 
peoples  we  visited  are  proud  peoples  who  have  a  great 
tradition  and,  I  believe,  a  great  future.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  better  off  if  we  respect  and  honor  them,  and 
learn  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  move  them.  It 
profits  nothing  merely  to  be  critical  of  others.  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  plans  to  make  friendship — 
not  faultfinding — the  basis  of  its  foreign  policy. 

On  his  trip  the  Secretary  had  arrived  at  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions,  and  he  noted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  most  of  the  peoples  of  this  area  were 
"deeply  concerned  about  political  independence 
for  themselves  and  others"  and  were  suspicious 
"of  the  colonial  powers" — and  of  the  United  States 
because,  it  was  thought,  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  Nato  required  it  "to  preserve  or  restore 
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the  old  colonial  interests  of  our  allies."  Mr. 
Dulles  was  convinced  that  American  policy  had 
become  "unnecessarily  ambiguous"  in  this  matter, 
and  he  stressed  that  the  Western  Powers  could 
"gain,  rather  than  lose,  from  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  self-government"  throughout  the  world. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Dulles  noted  the  popular  demand 
for  better  standards  of  living— a  demand  which 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  He  believed  that  the 
United  States  could  usefully  help  in  finding  a  so- 
lution of  this  problem  "by  contributing  advanced 
technical  knowledge  about  transport,  communica- 
tion, fertilization,  and  use  of  water  for  irrigation," 
under  the  mutual-security  program. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Dulles  believed  that  the  United 
States  "should  seek  to  allay  the  deep  resentment 
against  it"  that  had  "resulted  from  the  creation 
of  Israel."  The  Arab  peoples,  he  said,  were 
"afraid  that  the  United  States  would  back  the 
new  State  of  Israel  in  aggressive  expansion." 
They  were  "more  fearful  of  Zionism  than  of  com- 
munism," and  were  afraid  that  the  United  State9 
would  "become  the  backer  of  expansionist  Zion- 
ism." Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fearful  lest 
ultimately  the  Arabs  might  try  to  push  it  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  this  connection,  the  Secretary  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  still  stood  by  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  May  25,  1950,  as  to  violations  of 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines.  He  also  indicated 
that  leaders  in  Israel  themselves  "agreed  with  us 
that  United  States  policies  should  be  impartial  so 
as  to  win  not  only  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
Israeli  but  also  of  the  Arab  peoples,"  and  that 
the  United  States  would  seek  such  policies.  There 
was  a  need  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  achieve- 
ment of  which  would  require  concessions  both  on 
the  part  of  Israel  and  on  that  of  the  Arab  States, 
and  the  Secretary  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  not  "hesitate  by  every  appropriate  means 
to  use  its  influence  to  promote  a  step-by-step  re- 
duction of  tension  in  the  area  and  the  conclusion 
of  ultimate  peace." 

Economic  Aid 

On  May  5,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
extension  of  foreign  aid,  President  Eisenhower 
had  noted  that  technical,  economic,  and  develop- 
mental programs  are  of  great  importance.  He 
said, 

They  will  be  applied  chiefly  to  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Through 
these  programs,  the  United  States  is  proving  its  interest 
in  helping  the  peoples  of  these  areas  to  work  toward  better 
and  more  hopeful  conditions  of  life,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  opportunity  and  freedom.  To  guard 
against  the  external  military  threat  is  not  enough:  we 
must  also  move  against  those  conditions  exploited  by 
subversive  forces  from  within. 

The  United  States  Congress  approved  the  for- 
eign-aid bill  on  August  3,  1953.     A  major  feature 
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of  that  legislation  was  the  size  of  the  approprhv 
tions  for  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Asia: 
More  than  $33  million  was  appropriated  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa ;  $141 
million  was  set  aside  for  economic  assistance  tc 
the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and  Iran;  and  some  $4^ 
million  authorized  to  help  the  Arab  refugees. 

In  view  of  amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act — particularly  the  introduction  in  the  fisca 
year  1954  of  the  $147  million  regional  "specia 
economic  aid"  package— it  is  impossible  to  givi 
comparable  figures  for  earlier  years,  but  it  cai 
be  said  that  total  authorizations  to  the  Near  Eas 
and  Africa  for  the  current  year  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  past. 

The  Refugees 

On  July  24  the  United  States  Senate  Foreigi 
Eelations  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  am 
Africa  presented  its  report  based  upon  extensiv 
hearings  to  determine  how  American  aid  couli 
be  given  most  effectively  to  Palestinian  Arab  rei 
ugees.  The  report  expressed  deep  sympathy  fo 
the  refugees  and  the  plight  in  which  they  foun 
themselves.     It  added,  however, 

The  American  people  are  moved  by  strong  humanitaria 
motives,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  indefinite! 
so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  involved  in  this  situatic 
when  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  show  so  little  initiate 
in  helping  to  settle  the  matter  among  themselves.  Thei 
is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  longer  the  United  Statt 
continues  to  supply  relief  money,  the  less  desire  thei 
will  be  on  the  part  of  the  states  in  this  area  to  make  re: 
efforts  on  their  own  to  liquidate  the  problem. 

During  the  following  months,  much  thought  an 
attention  was  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  t\ 
problem  of  the  Arab  refugees.  On  November  1 
1953,  the  U.N.  Assembly's  Special  Political  Con 
mittee  voted  to  continue  the  United  Nations  R 
lief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugee 
The  resolution,  which  was  sponsored  by  tl 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Tu 
key,  later  received  full  Assembly  approval, 
continued  Unrwa  through  June  1955;  autho 
ized  an  Unrwa  relief  budget  of  almost  $25  mi 
lion  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1954;  and  recoil 
mended  a  provisional  relief  budget  of  $18  millic 
for  the  following  year.  The  $200  million  Unrw 
fund  for  projects  which  was  authorized  t 
the  U.N.  Assembly  2  years  ago  was  maintaine 
Pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195 
a  Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the  Nei 
East  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Stassen  in  consultatn 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  An  interim  report « 
this  Commission,  dated  December  11,  1953,2  rea< 
in  part : 

This  government  has  both  a  stake  and  responsibili 
together  with  the  other  members  of  the  United  Natioi 
in  the  final  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  Arabs  a 
Israelis,  for  different  reasons,  recognize  our  concern 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 1954,  p.  95. 
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ie  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  Near  East.  There- 
ire,  the  Commission  makes  the  following  observations : 

(1)  Support  should  be  given  to  the  decision  of  the 
nited  Nations  General  Assembly  to  continue  the  United 
ations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(JNRWA)  until  June  30,  1955.  It  should  be  noted  that 
ie  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  voted  in  favor 
:  this  resolution. 

(2)  Temporary  and  stop  gap  projects  are  not  the  so- 
tion  to  the  economic  distress  of  the  people  in  this  area. 

follows  that  only  a  permanent  and  practical  plan  of 
jvelopment  is  the  answer  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
ifugee  problem.  The  principles  of  the  unified  plan  for 
ce  development  of  the  Jordan  River  appear  to  be  the 
>st  forward  step  in  this  direction,  inasmuch  as  water 
>pears  to  be  the  most  valued  resource  in  this  area,  and 

shortest  supply.  The  Commission  feels  that  this  will 
rercome  the  inertia  enveloping  the  refugee  problem 
id  give  that  necessary  impetus  which  would  put  the 
•fugees  in  a  position  to  help  themselves  and  become  in- 
spendent  of  the  largess  of  others. 

(3)  Despite  the  difficult  situation  as  related  to  the 
ifugees,  there  appear  to  be  favorable  opportunities  for 
>rmanent  economic  improvement  of  refugee  families, 
bis  involves  the  development  of  irrigation  projects  and 
jpurtenant  works  which,  if  developed,  could  improve  the 
lonomic  condition  of  a  substantial  part  of  this  area, 
be  surveys  now  in  progress  should  be  pursued  to  com- 
etion  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  if  the  projects 
•e  feasible  and  economically  sound,  in  order  that  agree- 
ents  can  be  reached  at  an  early  date  to  clear  the  way 
I  commencement  of  construction. 

(4)  All  available  resources,  both  private  and  public, 
ust  be  used  to  restore  that  sense  of  mutual  dignity  and 
>rsonal  respect  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish  peoples 
hich  did  exist  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.     It 

recognized  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  legislation  or 
irce.  The  United  States,  as  an  interested  party,  should 
)  all  within  its  power  to  accomplish  this  end.  One  cer- 
,in  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  state 
ir  objectives  clearly  and  to  show  our  intention  to  be 
lpartial  and  consistent. 

(5)  To  give  positive  moral  assurance  to  the  parties 
lat  we  will  accept  our  share  of  responsibility,  together 
ith  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  only  on 
ie  condition  that  any  and  all  agreements  made  will  be 
;pt  in  good  faith. 


lie  Colloquium 

A  notable  event  in  United  States-Middle  East 
slations  that  occurred  last  year  Avas  the  Collo- 
lium  on  Islamic  Culture  which  opened  at  Prince- 
»n  University  on  September  8,  1953.  Some  70 
iholars  from  Middle  Eastern,  Asian,  and  Ameri- 
m  institutions  attended  the  12-day  conference, 
hich  was  a  real  landmark  in  U.  S.  cultural  re- 
gions with  the  Islamic  world. 

The  gathering  enabled  prominent  American 
iholars  to  learn  more  about  the  problems  and 
evelopments  of  20th  century  Islam  and  at  the 
tme  time  provided  an  opportunity  for  outstand- 
ig  Muslim  scholars  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
iscuss  these  problems  with  Americans  working 
i  the  field.  Among  topics  which  were  discussed 
ere:  "Modern  Trends  of  Literature,"  "History 
tid  Ways  of  Giving  the  Muslim  Youth  an  In- 
vest in  Historical  Traditions,"  "Education  in 
[uslim  Countries,"  "Social  Reform  in  the  Com- 
lunities  of  the  Muslim  World,"  "Law  and  the 
[odernization  of  Legal  Processes  in  the  Muslim 


Countries,"  "Problems  Raised  by  Modern  Science 
in  the  Communities  of  the  Muslim  World,"  and 
"Recent  Trends  in  Muslim  Philosophy." 

The  delegates  to  the  Colloquium  called  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  at  the  White  House  and  enjoyed 
a  15-minute  talk  with  him.  The  theme  of  his 
remarks  was  that  understandings  based  on  cul- 
tural relations  are  more  lasting  than  those  based 
on  politics  because  politics  is  temporary,  whereas 
culture  is  eternal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  Collo- 
quium gave  a  large  number  of  Islamic  scholars  a 
new  understanding  of  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
American  interest  in  Islam. 

Unified  Plan  for  the  Jordan  River 

On  October  16,  the  White  House  announced  that 
the  President  had  appointed  Eric  Johnston  as  a 
Special  Ambassador  to  the  Near  East  to  discuss 
with  government  officials  there  a  possibility  of 
putting  into  effect  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  as  a  whole.  President  Eisenhower  pointed 
out  that — 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
interests  of  world  peace  call  for  every  possible  effort  to 
create  conditions  of  greater  calm  and  stability  in  the 
Near  East.  The  administration  has  continuously  under- 
taken to  relieve  tensions  in  this  sensitive  and  important 
area  of  the  free  world.  ...  In  furtherance  of  this  pol- 
icy, I  am  now  sending  Eric  Johnston  to  the  Near  East 
as  my  personal  representative  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador to  explore  with  the  governments  of  the  countries 
of  that  region  certain  steps  which  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the  general  situation  in 
the  region. 

Then  on  November  4,  U.S.  delegate  James  P. 
Richards  said  in  the  U.N.  Assembly's  Special  Po- 
litical Committee  that  "this  is  a  time  for  decision 
in  the  Near  East"  and  called  on  the  Near  Eastern 
Governments  to  give  "the  most  thoughtful  and 
careful  consideration"  to  the  proposed  Jordan  Val- 
ley development  plan.  Pointing  out  that  the 
United  States  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  continuation  of  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  until  June 
1955,  Richards  emphasized  that  something  more 
was  needed.    He  said : 

Ready  as  the  United  States  and  other  nations  abroad  may 
be  to  help  with  services  and  funds,  the  programs  so  far 
proposed  cannot  hope  to  solve  the  problem.  .  .  .  We 
look  for  a  real  disposition,  both  in  the  Arab  States  and 
in  Israel,  to  take  bold  and  statesmanlike  measures  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  programs  now  envisaged  and  of 
others  which  must  be  developed. 

Two  days  later  authoritative  sources  in  Wash- 
ington said  that  failure  of  the  Near  Eastern  Gov- 
ernments to  accept  the  proposals  made  by  Eric 
Johnston  would  not  cause  the  United  States  to 
withhold  aid  from  those  states.  However,  it  was 
noted,  the  level  of  aid  would  depend  primarily 
upon  the  development  of  sound  and  suitable  proj- 
ects, particularly  in  the  water-development  field. 
It  was  made  clear  that  the  U.S.  was  not  trying  to 
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"force"  the  Jordan  Valley  plan  on  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, but  rather  that  it  was  presenting  for  their 
consideration  a  project  sincerely  believed  to  be  in 
their  best  interests. 

Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  his  mission  to  the  Near  East 
on  November  17,  1953.  Mr.  Johnston  said  that 
the  Governments  he  visited  had  promised  to  give 
"the  most  careful  study"  to  the  proposed  Jordan 
Valley  development  plan  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  Unrwa.  He  reported  that  the  attitude  he  en- 
countered "gave  him  reason  to  believe  that,  after 
serious  scrutiny,  the  project  will  commend  itself 
to  the  states  concerned  as  a  sound  and  constructive 
approach  to  some  of  the  most  critical  issues  con- 
tributing to  present  tensions  in  the  area."  He 
looked  forward  to  returning  to  the  interested  cap- 
itals early  in  1954  for  further  discussions.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  both  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  his  report. 

Israel 

During  1953  we  continued  our  program  of  as- 
sisting Israel  to  become  a  self-sustaining  member 
of  the  Near  Eastern  community.  You  will  recall 
that  on  October  28  last,  Secretary  Dulles  noted 
the  release  of  $2614  million  of  grant-in-aid  funds 
to  Israel  for  this  purpose.  We  are  also  continu- 
ing a  particularly  effective  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  Israel.  These  and  other  develop- 
ments indicate  the  friendly  relationship  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

However,  when  the  Government  of  Israel  an- 
nounced that  it  had  moved  its  Foreign  Ministry 
to  Jerusalem,  Secretary  Dulles  in  a  press  con- 
ference on  July  28, 1953,  said :  "The  United  States 
regrets  that  the  Israeli  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
move  its  Foreign  Office  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jeru- 
salem," and  he  noted  that  the  United  States  had 
previously  made  known  its  feelings  to  Israel  on 
this  matter.  Mr.  Dulles  reiterated  that  the  United 
Nations  "has  a  primary  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  future  status  of  Jerusalem." 

Throughout  the  year  the  border  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
incidents.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  the  at- 
tack by  Israeli  armed  forces  on  the  Jordanian 
village  of  Qibya  on  the  night  of  October  14-15, 
1953.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council  took 
up  the  Arab-Israel  border  situation  at  the  joint  re- 
quest of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  on  November  9,  1953,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  expressed  agree- 
ment that  the  Israeli  attack  on  Qibya  was  a  serious 
violation  of  the  Palestine  armistice  and  on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1953,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  formally  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  a  joint  resolution  expressing 
strong  censure  of  Israel  for  the  Qibya  raid  and 
calling  on  both  Israel  and  Jordan  to  respect  their 
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armistice    agreement,    a    resolution    which    was 
adopted  by  the  Council  4  days  later. 

On  October  20,  1953,  Secretary  Dulles  had  an- 
nounced deferment  of  economic  aid  to  Israel.  The 
action  was  taken,  he  said,  because  of  Israel's  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations  Chief  of  Staff  in  Palestine,  General  Ben- 
nike,  to  suspend  work  on  the  Banat  Ya'qub  diver- 
sion project  on  the  Jordan  River. 

On  October  28, 1953,  Israel  agreed  to  stop  work 
on  the  building  of  the  Banat  Ya'qub  diversion 
canal  pending  consideration  of  the  question  by 
the  Security  Council.  Secretary  Dulles  thereupon 
recommended  that  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Israel 
be  resumed  and  said,  "The  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  in  this  matter  has  thus  been 
realized,  and  the  impediment  to  the  present  grant 
of  economic  aid  to  Israel  has  been  removed."  He 
said  that  programs  for  economic  aid  to  other 
states  of  the  Near  East  "are  in  an  advance  state 
of  formulation,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  ol 
them  can  shortly  be  announced."  Unfortunately 
the  Banat  Ya'qub  issue  is  still  unsettled. 

U.S.  Stand  on  Colonialism 

In  the  first  major  statement  of  U.S.  policy  oi 
colonialism  to  be  made  in  many  years,  Assistan; 
Secretary  Byroade,  speaking  at  Asilomar,  Calif  or 
nia,  on  October  31,  1953,3  emphasized  America] 
support  and  interest  in  the  orderly  achievement  o 
self-government  for  peoples  now  under  foreigi 
rule.  Mr.  Byroade  pointed  out  that  the  _  U.S 
colonial  policy  is  relatively  simple :  "We  believe, 
he  said,  "in  eventual  self-determination  for  al 
peoples,  and  we  believe  that  evolutionary  develop 
ment  to  this  end  should  move  forward  with  mini 
mum  delay." 

In  further  reference  to  colonialism,  Secretar 
Dulles  said  on  November  18,  1953,  "There  is  n 
slightest  wavering  in  our  conviction  that  the  oi 
derly  transition  from  colonial  to  self-governin 
status  should  be  carried  resolutely  to  a  compk 
tion."  In  his  speech  before  the  annual  conventio 
of  the  Cio,  he  disclosed  that  the  United  State 
Government  is  "pushing  for  self-government  moi 
than  appears  on  the  surface."  Where  the  XM 
appears  to  be  exercising  restraint,  Mr.  Dull* 
pointed  out,  "it  is  because  of  a  reasoned  convictio 
that  precipitate  action  would  in  fact  not  produ< 
independence  but  only  transition  to  a  captivit 
far  worse  than  present  dependence."  On  the  oth< 
hand,  he  said,  "we  are  alert  to  the  possibility  thf 
the  Communist  threat  might  grow  into  an  excus 
for  delay,  when  it  is  not  an  honest  reason  f< 
delay." 

On  November  11  President  Eisenhower  sent  tl 
following  message  to  King  Saud  al  Saud,  the  ne 
Kins:  of  Saudi  Arabia : 


3  IMd.,  Nov.  16, 1953,  p.  655. 
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It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  I  express  my 
>epest  sympathy  to  the  Royal  Family  and  people  of 
uidi  Arabia  upon  the  death  of  their  illustrious  father 
id  ruler,  King  Abdul  Aziz  al  Saud.  His  Majesty's  states- 
anship  and  sagacity  as  a  ruler  endeared  him  to  the 
;arts  of  his  people  and  won  him  universal  renown, 
he  American  people  were  proud  to  count  him  and  his 
ition  among  their  most  trusted  and  valued  friends. 
On  this  solemn  occasion  I  wish  to  extend  to  Your  Maj- 
ity,  as  your  father's  worthy  successor,  my  good  wishes 
)on  your  accession  to  the  throne. 


idan  Elections 

Another  example  of  growing  American  interest 
i  the  Middle  East  was  the  presence  of  a  U.S. 
ipresentative,  Warwick  Perkins,  on  the  Mixed 
lectoral  Commission,  which  supervised  the  elec- 
ons  held  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  beginning 
ovember  15,  1953.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  that 
ommission  and  to  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Suda- 
jse,  the  elections  went  forward  relatively 
aoothly.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
ection  in  which  most  of  the  voters  participated, 

would  seem  that  most  of  the  Sudanese  were 
:corded,  insofar  as  their  stage  of  political  de- 
jlopment  permitted,  the  maximum  freedom  in 
tsting  their  votes  and  adequate  information  on 
hich  to  base  their  choice  of  candidates.  These 
udanese  elections  marked  another  step  in  the 
rowing  political  maturity  of  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  said  at  Asilomar, 

The  clock  of  history  cannot  be  turned  forward  by  a 
ere  twist  of  the  dial.  The  evolution  of  the  dependent 
soples  toward  full  self-determination  requires  patience, 
lagination,  and  hard  work — hard  work  by  the  governing 
>wers  as  well  as  the  governed — accompanied  by  sym- 
ithy  and  assistance  from  all  nations.  We  as  Americans 
■e  prepared  to  do  what  we  can  as  a  part  of  this  effort. 

nportant  Visitors 

Final  examples  of  our  closening  ties  with  the 
mntries  of  the  Middle  East  were  several  im- 
ortant  visits.  These  included  the  Governor  Gen- 
ial of  Pakistan,  who  came  to  this  country  on 
ctober  30,  1953.  King  Paul  and  Queen  Fred- 
•ika  of  Greece  came  to  this  country  on  October 
3.  During  their  5-week  visit  they  met  with  a 
Jry  large  number  of  important  figures  in  politi- 
il  and  private  life,  were  widely  acclaimed 
iroughout  the  country,  and  did  much  to  arouse 
fen  greater  American  interest  in  the  progress 
sing  made  in  Greece. 

Then,  2  days  ago,  President  Celal  Bayar  of 
urkey  and  his  wife  arrived  in  this  country  for  a 
week  good  will  tour,  which  has  already  aroused 
idespread  interest. 

The  end  of  1953  was  marked  by  the  visit  of  Vice 
resident  Nixon  to  the  Middle  East.  In  a  tele- 
ision  address  on  December  23,  Mr.  Nixon  stated 
»at  he  felt  the  peoples  of  Asia  wanted  independ- 
ice,  economic  progress,  and  peace  along  with 
eedom  of  choice  as  to  their  culture,  religion,  and 
lonomic  systems— in  other  words,  "a  fundamental 
scognition    of    their    equal    dignity    as    human 
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beings."    These  words,  I  feel,  summarize  present 
U.  S.  thinking  on  the  Middle  East. 


Current  Problems 

Morocco.  So  much  for  the  developments  of  the 
last  year.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  con- 
tinuing problems  to  which  the  Department  is 
giving  its  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  recent 
incident  in  the  Spanish  Morocco  Zone,  involving 
the  relationship  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  with  the 
local  Caids  and  Pashas.  This  situation  is  part 
of  the  problem  of  colonialism  in  Morocco  and 
Tunisia. 

As  Mr.  Byroade  said  in  his  speech  of  last 
October — 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  this  com- 
plicated problem  must  be  resolved  primarily  by  the  parties 
concerned.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  the  injection 
of  outside  influence  into  a  situation  of  this  kind  will  make 
it  worse.  .  .  .  We  know  of  the  delicate  problem  that  the 
Government  of  France  confronts  in  view  of  the  large 
French  population  in  this  area.  We  agree  tbat  the  local 
system  of  government  in  North  Africa  needs  change  be- 
fore it  can  cope  with  present  world  conditions  or  guaran- 
tee social  progress.  We  have  important  security  interests 
in  the  strength  of  the  French  nation,  as  well  as  deep 
friendship  for  the  French  people.  We  also  have  a  firm 
policy  of  supporting  the  right  of  dependent  peoples  to 
self-determination.  .  .  .  The  present  situation  therefore 
calls  frankly  for  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  which  will 
permit  us  to  determine  our  position  on  practical  issues 
on  their  merits  as  they  arise.  .  .  .  Our  fundamental 
interests  can  be  served  only  by  an  arrangement  which  is 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  French  and  the  North 
Africans. 

Suez  Base.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  one  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  an  overriding  problem  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Britain  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  and  that  its  settlement  has  not  been  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  accomplishment.  Nevertheless,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  past  few  months,  and  nearly  all  of  the  issues 
of  real  substance  have,  we  believe,  been  disposed 
of. 

The  United  States  has  not  participated  in  these 
negotiations  but  has  endeavored  to  be  of  what  help 
it  could  to  its  friends.  We  recognize  the  impor- 
tance which  Egypt  attaches  to  the  base  in  terms 
of  her  own  national  pride  and  aspirations ;  and  we 
are  in  agreement  with  the  British  concerning  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  area  and  the  necessity 
that  the  facilities  of  the  base  be  available  to  the 
free  world  in  the  event  of  Communist  aggression. 

These  considerations  have  guided  us  in  our  in- 
formal discussions  with  the  British  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. We  believe  that  the  remaining  issues  must 
be  settled  and  can  be  resolved  with  good  will  on 
both  sides.  We  are  convinced  that  the  British  and 
Egyptians  both  are  sincere  in  wanting  an  agree- 
ment at  this  time  and  that  both  have  much  to  gain 
in  terms  of  an  early  settlement.  Conversely,  fail- 
ure to  reach  an  agreement  would  have  far-reach- 
ing   effects,    particularly    in    Egypt    where    the 
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pressing  desire  of  the  people  for  economic  and 
social  improvement  would  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dized by  continuing  tension. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Byroade, 

We  recognize  the  need  for  keeping  the  Suez  area  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  those  powers  able  to  assist  in  the 
defense  of  the  non-Communist  world,  which  includes 
E«ypt  herself.  At  the  same  time,  we  view  with  the  most 
friendly  spirit  the  aspirations  of  the  Egyptians  for  com- 
plete and  indisputable  sovereignty.  In  all  differences  of 
this  nature,  our  fundamental  problem  is  to  lessen  sus- 
picion and  encourage  agreement  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  powers.  By  every  word  and  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment we  should  make  it  clear  that  the  old  colonial 
relationship  is  dead  and  that  it  will  stay  dead.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  encourage  a  better  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  new  relationship  based 
on  voluntary  cooperation  among  independent  nations. 

Arab-Israeli  Tensions.  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned our  detailed  position  in  regard  to  the  refu- 
gees and  economic  aid  to  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  Our  overall  policy  in  regard  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  controversy  remains  as  it  was  stated  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  June  1,  1953,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  history-making  trip  to  the  Middle 
East.    At  that  time  he  said : 

Israel  should  become  part  of  the  Near  East  community 
and  cease  to  look  upon  itself,  or  be  looked  upon  by  others, 
as  alien  to  this  community.  This  is  possible.  To  achieve 
it  will  require  concessions  on  the  part  of  both  sides,  nut 
the  gains  to  both  will  far  outweigh  the  concessions  re- 
quired to  win  those  gains.  ,.„,,, 

The  parties  concerned  have  the  primary  responsibility 
of  bringing  peace  to  the  area.  But  the  United  States  will 
not  hesitate  by  every  appropriate  means  to  use  its  in- 
fluence to  promote  a  step-by-step  reduction  of  tension  in 
the  area  and  the  conclusion  of  ultimate  peace. 

Iran.  Whereas  there  is  still  a  long  road  ahead 
before  a  settlement  is  likely  to  be  reached  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  problem,  there  is  a  general  feeling  ot 
optimism  in  Washington  about  the  Anglo-Iranian 
difficulties  and  about  the  future  of  Iran  itself. 
Recent  developments  there  have  led  most  observers 
to  believe  that  the  new  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  forward-looking  Shah  and  his 
aggressive  Prime  Minister  Zahedi,  is  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  building  Iran  into  a  strong  and  stable 
country,  one  that  will  be  able  to  resist  Communist 
ao-gression  and  assist  in  maintaining  world  peace. 
In  their  accomplishments  to  date,  in  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  establishing  order  and  security 
in  Iran,  in  their  constructive  efforts  toward  build- 
in  o-  a  sound  economy,  and  in  their  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  British,  Iran's  pres- 
ent leaders  have  shown  both  courage  and  decisive- 
ness As  a  result  of  the  events  of  the  past  few 
months,  the  prospects  have  brightened  for  an  oil 
settlement,  unquestionably  Iran's  No.  1  problem. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Zahedi  gov- 
ernment and  the  Shah  recognize  that  a  solution 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Iranian  people  and  at  the  same  time  be 


commercially  sound  enough  to  permit  the  resump- 
tion of  Iran's  oil  flow  to  world  markets.  On  the 
other  side,  the  British  thinking  on  Iran  now  gives 
evidence  of  greater  understanding  of  the  Iranian 
point  of  view.  The  United  States,  which  has  not 
taken  sides  in  the  controversy,  has  made  repeated 
attempts  to  assist  the  parties  concerned  to  find 
a  solution  fair  to  both  sides.  These  efforts  are 
still  continuing.  Many  of  you  may  know  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  Special  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  international  oil  matters,  who  is  cur- 
rently using  his  vast  experience  and  technical 
knowledge  in  advising  the  Secretary  on  this  dif- 
ficult problem. 

Area  Defense.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the 
United  States  is  giving  most  earnest  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  helping  the  people  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  defend  themselves  from  the 
threat  of  outside  aggression.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  written  recently  in  the  American  press 
about  possible  American  aid  to  Pakistan  and  a 
decision  on  this  matter  should  shortly  be  reached. 
In  spite  of  all  this  recent  publicity  and  specula- 
tion, the  policy  of  our  Government  on  the  defense 
of  the  Middle  East  is  clear  and  consistent.  It 
was  best  stated  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  June  1, 
1953: 

A  Middle  East  Defense  Organization  is  a  future  rathei 
than  an  immediate  possibility.  Many  of  the  Arab  League 
countries  are  so  engrossed  with  their  quarrels  with  Israel 
or  with  Great  Britain  or  France  that  they  pay  little  heed 
to  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism.  However,  there  is 
more  concern  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  near.  In  gen- 
eral, the  northern  tier  of  nations  shows  awareness  of  the 
danger.  _     ,.  ., 

There  is  a  vague  desire  to  have  a  collective  security 
system.  But  no  such  system  can  be  imposed  from  with 
out.  It  should  be  designed  and  grow  from  within  out  ol 
a  sense  of  common  destiny  and  common  danger. 

While  awaiting  the  formal  creation  of  a  security  asso 
elation,  the  United  States  can  usefully  help  strengthen  th< 
interrelated  defense  of  those  countries  which  wan 
strength,  not  as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  t< 
resist  the  common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 

Our  future  military  relations  with  Pakistan  oi 
with  other  states  of  the  area  will  be  within  this 
framework.  . 

So  much  for  a  consideration  of  American  tor 
eign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  it  is  today,  a! 
shown  by  official  words  and  acts  during  the  pas 
year.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  th< 
words  are  those  of  a  Government  which  is  itself  f 
friend  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  And 
actions  speak  even  louder  than  words.  The  ac 
tions  I  have  reviewed  show  a  United  States  Gov 
ernment  increasingly  interested  in  the  problems  o: 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  area,  a  Gov 
ernment  aware  of  the  mutuality  of  interests  whicl 
link  us  with  that  important  part  of  the  world,  i 
Government  which  is  each  year  devoting  mor 
time  and  attention  to  the  vital  Middle  East. 
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xpansion  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Prosperity 


Excerpts  from  the  President's  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  1 


OLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
I  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

A  great  opportunity  lies  before  the  American 
jople.  The  United  States  is  in  a  position  im- 
ediately  to  undertake  a  sustained  improvement 
l  national  living  standards.  During  World  War 
[  the  needs  of  the  military  services  and  the  con- 
ibutions  that  this  Nation  made  to  the  military 
Forts  of  its  allies  naturally  took  precedence  over 
1  other  claims  on  the  economy.  The  years  that 
illowed  the  war  were  devoted,  in  the  main,  to 
eeting  demands  that  had  been  postponed  during 
le  conflict  and  the  preceding  years  of  depression, 
he  war  in  Korea  once  more  assigned  first  priority 

military  needs.  Today,  and  we  believe  tomor- 
>w,  this  emphasis  is  no  longer  as  pressing.  Our 
jproach  to  a  position  of  military  preparedness 
)w  makes  it  possible  to  turn  the  productive  po- 
ntialities  of  the  economy  increasingly  to  peace- 
d  purposes.  This  is  a  welcome  opportunity, 
o  help  our  people  seize  it,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ent  must  continue  to  meet  successfully  the  chal- 
nging  problems  of  economic  transition  from  war 
id  inflation  to  peace  and  monetary  stability. 


production  as  is  the  conduct  of  war  itself.  Suc- 
cess in  them  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
amount  by  which  our  national  output  is  increased. 

...  it  must  be  noted  that  economic  progress  in 
our  country  is  tied  closely  to  the  progress  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  world  is  no  less  interde- 
pendent economically  than  politically.  Just  as 
Americans  have  no  chance  to  enjoy  security  from 
aggression  while  aggression  is  being  committed 
against  other  free  nations,  so  also  they  cannot 
make  maximum  progress  if  other  nations  suffer 
economic  stagnation  or  decline.  A  program  for 
promoting  economic  progress  in  America  must 
therefore  provide  for  an  extension  and  strength- 
ening of  economic  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
An  accelerated  flow  of  goods  and  of  capital  across 
national  boundaries  would  contribute  to  economic 
progress  everywhere. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   ECONOMY 


le  Importance  of  Progress 

A  high  and  sustained  rate  of  economic  growth 
necessary  to  the  welfare,  if  not  to  the  survival, 
America  and  the  free  world.  The  United 
;ates  is  now  engaged,  and  must  be  for  some 
ne  to  come,  in  an  effort  to  build  security  forces 
[equate  to  deter  and  to  strike  back  at  aggression. 
Jiese  security-building  efforts,  and  the  parallel 
torts  to  raise  the  defense  potentials  and  the  liv- 
g  standards  of  friendly  peoples  in  other  coun- 
'es,  are  as  much  dependent  on  our  industrial 

'H.  Doe.  289,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  The  full  text,  en- 
led  Economic  Report  of  the  President  Transmitted  to 
s  Congress  January  28,  195/,,  also  may  be  obtained 
>m  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
'nt  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  G5  cents 
'opy  (paper  cover). 
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International  Economic  Transactions 

The  outstanding  international  development  of 
the  past  year  was  the  achievement  of  a  broadly 
balanced  pattern  of  trade  and  payments,  at  high 
and  growing  levels  of  economic  activity.  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  an  environment  of  general 
monetary  stability  and  diminishing  controls,  both 
within  and  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Some  countries,  however,  still  depend  in  part  on 
United  States  military  expenditures  abroad,  as 
well  as  on  a  variety  of  restrictions  on  dollar 
transactions. 

There  was  little  change  between  1952  and  1953 
in  the  export  balance  of  the  United  States,  when 
military  grant-in-aid  shipments  are  included  with 
exports    and   military   expenditures   abroad    are 
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counted  with  imports.  The  past  year  witnessed, 
however,  an  important  shift  in  the  balance  on  cur- 
rent transactions  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  the  broad  features  of  which  are 
displayed  in  Chart  24.2  Excluding  transfers  of 
military-aid  goods,  which  require  no  dollar  financ- 
ing by  the  recipient  countries,  the  United  States 
had  an  estimated  deficit  of  700  million  dollars  on 
current  account  in  1953.  This  contrasts  with  a 
surplus  of  1.7  billion  in  1952,  10.7  billion  m  1947, 
and  about  5.5  billion  in  1948  and  1949. 

Thus,  the  free  world  has  continued  to  make 
progress  toward  economic  and  financial  strength. 
In  The  postwar  period,  taken  as  a  whole,  foreign 
economies  have  been  able  to  adjust  to  a  sharp 
reduction  of  United  States  economic  aid  (includ- 
ing loans),  and  still  maintain  a  high  level  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Their  gold  and 
dollar  holdings  have  increased  by  about  8  billion 
dollars  in  the  last  five  years  and  are  now  50 
percent  higher  than  in  1937.  Official  monetary 
reserves  outside  the  sterling  area  are  probably 
better  distributed  today  than  ever  before,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  volume  of 
imports  and  the  different  needs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  liquid  balances  to  meet  fluctuations  in 
export  earnings. 

Numerous  factors  have  contributed  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  dollar  position  of  foreign  eco- 
nomics. The  outstanding  fact  is  the  great  increase 
in  their  productive  power,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  increase  exports  to  the  United  States  while 
meeting  their  own  enlarged  domestic  require- 
ments. Some  part,  of  course,  of  the  current  dollar 
earnings  of  foreign  countries  arises  from  our  Gov- 
ernment's expenditures  abroad  for  military  goods 
and  services.  These  amounted  to  an  estimated  2.5 
billion  dollars  in  1953,  which  is  equal  to  about  15 
percent  of  our  total  payments  for  foreign  goods 
and  services  and  about  equal  to  the  increase  in 
foreign  holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  balances 
during  the  year. 

Changes  since  1947  in  the  current  account  bal- 
ances of  major  trading  areas  with  the  United 
States  are  shown  in  Chart  25.2  The  most  notable 
improvement  was  recorded  in  the  transactions  of 
Western  Europe,  which  closed  with  an  estimated 
surplus  of  1.5  billion  dollars  in  1953,  in  contrast 
to  a  deficit  of  over  5  billion  in  1947.  The  indus- 
trial production  of  Western  Europe  is  now  run- 
ning about  40  percent  above  1938,  and  the  volume 
of  exports  has  risen  by  some  60  percent,  while 
imports — including  raw  materials  processed  for 
export — are  only  slightly  above  their  prewar  level. 
The  recovery  of  the  sterling  area  from  the  post- 
Korean  deficits  began  in  mid-1952  and  continued 
in  1953  with  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  of 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  in  its  current  transac- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  growth  of 
economic  activity  throughout  the  free  world  sus- 
tained the  volume  of  exports  of  the  independent 
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sterling  area  countries  and  facilitated  the  adap- 
tation of  their  economies  to  the  collapse  of  the  raw 
materials  price  boom  in  1951.  The  same  was  gen- 
erally true  of  raw  material  exporting  countries. 

The  current  account  deficit  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere in  1953  is  traceable  entirely  to  Canada 
whose  deficit  was  offset  by  United  States  private 
investments  and  by  net  exports  to  other  countries. 
The  countries  of  Latin  America,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  close  to  a  balance  in  their  1953  current  ac- 
count; but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  resulted 
partly  from  the  tighter  import  controls  imposed 
by  some  of  them.  Difficult  readjustments  are  still 
in  prospect  in  Far  Eastern  countries  whose  normal 
trade  patterns  were  distorted  by  the  Korean  war 
and  other  political  disturbances. 


GOVERNMENTAL  POLICY  IN  A  YEAR 
OF  ECONOMIC  CHANGE 


International  Economic  Policy 

The  aim  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  year  was  to  maintain  stability  in  the  field  of 
commercial  policy,  pending  a  broad  survey  of  all 
aspects  of  our  international  economic  relations. 
At  the  President's  request  the  Congress  extended 
for  one  year  the  Keciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program  without  major  amendment,  and  set  up 
a  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  means  for  the  improvement 
of  international  trade— "consistent  with  a  sound 
domestic  economy,  our  foreign  economic  policy, 
and  the  trade  aspects  of  our  national  security  and 
total  foreign  policy."    In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  the  Congress  also  enacted 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  designed  to  sim- 
plify, and  to  remove  the  inequities  of,  customs 
regulations.     The  United  States  participated  in 
international  efforts  to  stabilize  the  markets  for 
wheat  and  sugar.     Extensive  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  foreign  countries  was  con- 
tinued, but  with  the  improvement  in  the  economic 
strength  of  Western  Europe,  the  economic  aid 
program  was  curtailed.     Emphasis  was  also  con- 
tinued on  fostering  improvements  in  the  industrial 
productivity  of  friendly  countries,  in  the  interest 
of  stimulating  their  economic  development  anc 
raising  the  living  standards  of  their  people. 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  broad  economic  advance  of  the  nations  o: 
the  free  world  during  1953,  to  which  we  have  re 
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ferred  previously,  is  heartening  evidence  of  the 
effective  use  made  of  the  aid  given  by  the  United 
States  to  postwar  reconstruction  and  development. 
Increasingly,  foreign  countries  are  resuming  do- 
mestic policies  aimed  at  maintaining  budgetary 
balance  and  stable  prices.  United  States  aid  was 
intended  to  help,  and  has  helped,  these  countries 
bridge  the  difficulties  and  reduce  the  burdens  of 
postwar  economic  readjustment.  It  could  not,  of 
course,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  financial  measures 
needed  to  achieve  internal  balance. 

Progress  Toward  a  Free  World  Economy 

The  vitality  of  free  institutions  has  enabled  them 
to  survive  the  strain  of  two  world  wars  and  a  world 
depression  of  great  magnitude.  In  spite  of  the 
growth  of  economic  controls  arising  from  these 
events,  the  trading  system  of  the  free  world  is  still 
mainly  one  in  which  transactions  are  conducted  by 
private  enterprises  rather  than  by  governments. 
the  interference  of  the  State  with  competitive 
narket  forces  has  receded  from  its  wartime  peak. 
Economic  reconstruction  and  the  recovery  of  pro- 
duction have  in  most  countries  been  accompanied 
)y  a  relaxation  or  removal  of  price  controls,  ration- 
vtg,  state  buying,  and  trade  and  exchange  restric- 
;ions.  In  spite  of  new  strains  and  temporary 
setbacks  associated  with  the  Korean  war,  notable 
progress  has  been  made  since  1950  in  returning  to 
freer  economic  processes.  But  much  remains  to  be 
lone  before  an  enduring  balance  of  international 
ransactions  in  goods  and  currencies  is  re-estab- 
ished. 

There  is  a  general  recognition,  here  and  abroad, 
)f  the  need  for  a  freer  system  of  trade  and  pay- 
nents.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  governments  to 
ifcate  and  maintain  the  circumstances  in  which 
irivate  traders  can  conduct  their  transactions  with 
he  fewest  impediments  from  exchange  controls  or 
rade  restrictions.  Sustained  prosperity  in  an  in- 
erdependent  world  is  a  task  of  all  free  nations, 
vorking  together. 

The  progress  already  made  toward  liberaliza- 
ion  of  international  trade  and  payments  should 
)e  continued  by  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  the  re- 
naming barriers  that  stand  in  the  way.  Among 
hese  impediments  are  the  uncertainties  arising 
Tom  the  sensitivity  of  other  economic  areas  to 
luctuations  of  the  United  States  economy.  The 
iogram  of  action  outlined  in  this  Keport  to 
trengthen  the  forces  of  economic  growth  and  re- 
istance  to  deflation,  combined  with  the  determina- 
ion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  employ  all  of 
ts  powers  to  prevent  severe  slumps  in  the  future, 
hould  be  as  reassuring  to  the  peoples  of  other 
ountries  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
.n  common  with  other  countries,  the  United  States 
s  determined  to  continue  its  efforts  to  attain  the 
ommon  objective — a  steadily  expanding  world 
eonomy. 
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Domestic  Economic  Stability 

A  policy  to  promote  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility cannot  be  limited  to  our  domestic  affairs, 
but  must,  of  necessity,  extend  to  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  One  of  the  basic  lessons  of  history 
is  the  interdependence  between  prosperity  at  home 
and  prosperity  abroad;  between  depression  at 
home  and  depression  abroad.  This  close  link 
might  conceivably  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of 
nationalistic  measures,  tending  to  isolate  individ- 
ual nations  and  areas  from  outside  fluctuations. 
The  objections  to  such  policies  are,  however,  over- 
whelming. The  sacrifices  in  economic  efficiency 
and  living  standards  which  they  involve  have  long 
been  emphasized  and  need  not  be  restated.  The 
rigid  controls  necessary  to  keep  such  an  economy 
in  balance  would  be  intolerable.  Equally  im- 
portant, economic  isolation  is  no  guarantee  of 
internal  stability.  The  severity  of  the  depression 
of  the  thirties  was  aggravated  by  the  nationalistic 
character  of  the  programs  devised  to  combat  it, 
as  "beggar-my-neighbor"  policies  spread  currency 
depreciation,  tariff  increases,  import  restrictions, 
and  exchange  controls  from  country  to  country. 
Flexible  trade  and  capital  movements,  supple- 
mented by  cooperative  policies  between  govern- 
ments and  central  banks,  are  far  more  likely  to 
help  stabilize  national  economies,  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  domestic  disturbances,  and  to  prevent 
their  spreading  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  system  toward  which  we  must  work  is  one 
which  will  provide  increasing  opportunities  for 
mutually  advantageous  trade  among  the  free  na- 
tions, and  which  can  operate  without  the  repeated 
extension  of  grants-of-aid  from  any  nation.  There 
is  no  single  measure  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation  which  can  bring  such  a  system  into 
being.  Its  achievement  will  call  for  a  variety  of 
measures  on  the  part  of  all  nations.  The  prin- 
cipal contribution  that  the  United  States  can  make 
to  the  achievement  of  an  efficient  system  of  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  is  to  maintain  a 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  expanding  economy. 

Reduction  of  International  Barriers 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  World  trade  has 
been  conducted  in  years  past  under  the  constant 
threat  of  the  erection  of  new  trade  barriers  by  all 
of  the  major  importing  countries.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  as  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
been  debated  from  year  to  year,  other  nations  have 
come  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  its  continuity. 
Although  we  have  in  fact  carried  out  vigorous 
tariff-reducing  programs  in  recent  years,  we  have 
undertaken  these  measures  in  an  atmosphere  of 
constant  uncertainty.  Our  trade  policy  and  cus- 
toms administration  should  provide  a  sense  of 
continuity,  stability,  and  forward  movement  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  policies  of  the  United  States  should  facili- 
tate, and  be  accompanied  by,  similar  measures  by 
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other  nations  to  reduce  governmental  interference 
with  the  free  movement  of  goods  and  capital.  In 
such  a  program  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  elimination  of  bilateral  and  discriminatory 
trade  and  exchange  techniques  which  strike  at 
the  very  core  of  international  competition  and  cur- 
rency convertibility.  This  should  lay  the  basis 
for  further  and  continuing  advances  toward  the 
general  reduction  of  trade  restrictions,  as  agreed 
to  and  already  begun  under  existing  international 
agreements.    At  the  same  time,  barriers  to  the 


movement  of  private  capital  should  be  removed,  so 
that  it  may  play  a  fuller  role  in  developing  new 
sources  of  materials,  creating  new  productive 
facilities,  and  contributing  to  an  increase  in  stand- 
ards of  living  throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Administration  is  now  intensively  engaged 
in  assessing  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  newly  completed  report  of  the  Commission  on  J 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  a  comprehensive  program  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  action. 


Foreign  Ministers  Continue  Berlin  Talks 


Following  are  texts  of  further  statements  made 
by  Secretary  Dulles  during  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  which  opened  at  Berlin  on  January 
25,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  February  4--1 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  28 

Press  release  47  dated  February  3 

Mr.  President,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday 
evening,  I  had  a  sense  of  complete  recall — recall 
to  those  days  in  1945  when  I  gained  a  great  ad- 
miration for  your  skill  as  a  diplomat.  In  a  book 
I  wrote  4  years  ago,  I  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Molo- 
tov's  diplomatic  skill.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  not  lost  his  touch. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Molotov  produced  out  of  his  hat 
rabbits  for  all  of  us:  Peace  in  Korea,  peace  in 
Indochina,  an  end  to  the  armaments  race,  the 
abolition  of  atomic  weapons,  the  end  of  tension 
everywhere  throughout  the  world  by  the  pacific 
settlement  of  all  the  disputes  which  rage  through- 
out the  world,  and  a  tremendous  increase  in 
economic  prosperity. 

These  achievements  were  all  to  be  made  possible 
if  only  we  were  to  invite  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  to  come 
here  and  sit  down  with  us.  That  fact,  Mr.  Molo- 
tov implied,  would  automatically  satisfy  the  aspi- 
rations for  peace  and  welfare  which  men  have  had 
throughout  all  the  ages.  Who  is  this  Chou  En- 
lai  whose  addition  to  our  circle  would  make  pos- 
sible all  that  has  for  so  long  seemed  impossible? 
He  is  a  leader  of  a  regime  which  gained  de  facto 
power  on  the  China  mainland  through  bloody 
war,  which  has  liquidated  millions  of  Chinese  as 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  powers ;  which 

1  For  texts  of  earlier  statements,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
8,  p.  179. 
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so  diverts  the  economic  resources  of  its  impover- 
ished people  to  military  efforts  that  they  starve  by 
the  millions ;  which  became  an  open  aggressor  m 
Korea  and  was  so  adjudged  by  the  United  Na- 
tions ;  which  promotes  aggression  in  Indochina  by 
training  and  equipping  the  aggressors  and  sup- 
plying them  with  vast  amounts  of  war  munitions. 

Such  is  the  man  whose  presence  Mr.  Molotov 
urges  would  enable  them  to  gain  lasting  peace  and 
mounting  prosperity.  _  . 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  said  that  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  fact  of  evil,  but  that  we  do 
not  take  it  to  our  breast  and  call  it  good.  That 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Molotov  proposes  we  should 
do  with  this  source  of  so  much  human  misery. 

There  is  within  each  of  our  countries  an  intense 
longing  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  Mr. 
Molotov  so  artfully  portrayed.  But  there  also 
remains,  I  believe,  some  capacity  to  assert  our 
reason  and  some  willingness  to  supply  moral  prin- 
ciples. Our  reason  tells  us  that  Mr.  Molotov's 
portrayal  is  the  portrayal  of  an  illusion.  Our 
moral  sense  forbids  the  relationship  which  he 
proposes. 

Mr.  Molotov's  proposal,  when  viewed  m  the 
cold  light  of  the  morning  after,  consists  in  effect  of 
holding  out  to  all  the  world  the  hopes  which  were 
entertained  when  the  United  Nations  was  formed 
and  saying  in  effect  that  those  hopes  can  now  be 
realized  through  establishing  a  council  of  five,  in- 
cluding Communist  China.  Mr.  Molotov  would 
transfer  to  this  council  all  of  the  essential  tasks 
of  the  United  Nations. 

He  chided  us  for  assuming  that  his  proposal 
merely  involved  the  council  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  political  character.  He  explained  that 
his  proposal  went  far  beyond  that.  Not  only 
would  he  have  the  council  deal  with  all  of  the 
political  problems  of  the  world,  but  also  with 
problems  of  a  military  nature,  of  an  economic  na- 
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ture — such  as  the  reduction  of  armaments,  includ- 
ing the  problem  of  atomic  weapons  and  also  the 
problem  of  removing  trade  barriers  so  that  the 
800  million  people  subject  to  Mr.  Molotov's  type 
of  Communist  rule  will  no  longer  be  impover- 
ished because  they  can  draw  on  the  vastly  higher 
standards  of  living  which  prevail  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

I  took  occasion  this  morning  to  look  over  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  saw  that  article 
11  gives  the  General  Assembly  responsibility  to 
make  proposals  with  reference  to  "disarmament 
and  the  regulation  of  armaments."  I  saw  that 
article  13  gives  the  General  Assembly  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  proposals  with  reference  to  "pro- 
moting international  cooperation  in  the  economic 
field."  I  saw  that  article  14  gives  the  General 
Assembly  the  right  to  propose  a  "peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which 
it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or 
friendly  relations  among  nations'." 

I  saw  that  article  26  gives  the  Security  Council 
the  primary  responsibility  to  develop  plans  "for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation 
of  armaments,"  and  that  articles  33  to  51  give  the 
Security  Council  primary  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  to  take 
action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression.  I  saw  that 
articles  61  and  62  established  an  economic  and 
social  council  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  international  economic  matters. 

Effect  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  Proposal 

I  saw  that  article  99  gave  the  Secretary  General 
the  authority  to  "bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  any  matter  which  .  .  .  may 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security."  When  I  thus  compared  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  Mr.  Molotov's  speech,  I  saw 
that  in  effect  he  proposed  that  the  Council  of  the 
so-called  "five  great  powers"  should  in  effect  su- 
persede the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  attempted  to  meet  my  earlier  state- 
ment that  his  proposal  had  this  effect  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Potsdam  agreement  created  a  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  even  after  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  had  been  adopted.  But  this  analogy 
is  not  applicable.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters established  under  the  Potsdam  agreement 
was  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 107  of  the  Charter  which  expressly  authorized 
the  Allied  powers  to  conclude  the  peace  settle- 
ment. That  was  the  limited  purpose  of  the  Pots- 
dam Council.  Mr.  Molotov's  present  proposal  for 
a  council  does  not  fall  within  the  exception  pro- 
vided for  by  article  107  of  the  Charter. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "five-power  conference" 
proposed  by  Mr.  Molotov  could  not  be  a  confer- 
ence of  temporary  duration.  It  would  be  incredi- 
ble that  the  four  of  us,  even  with  the  addition  of 


the  fabulous  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  would  be  able 
quickly  to  solve  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary problems  with  which  the  United  Nations  has 
wrestled  unsuccessfully  for  the  past  9  years.  The 
task  proposed  for  the  conference  by  Mr.  Molotov 
would  inevitably  turn  that  conference  into  a  per- 
manent body  with  a  vast  network  of  subcommit- 
tees and  experts.  This  would  in  effect  replace  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  scarcely  disguises  the  fact  that 
this  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  He  has  said  that,  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  does  not  accept  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Communist  regime  of  China,  there- 
fore the  United  Nations  should  be  bypassed  and 
its  responsibilities  must  be  taken  over  by  a  new 
world  organization  which  would  be  an  assumption 
by  the  five  so-called  "great  powers"  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  rule  the  world  with  refer- 
ence to  political,  armament,  and  economic  matters. 
In  other  words,  because  the  United  Nations  has 
refused  to  admit  into  its  councils  a  proclaimed 
aggressor,  Mr.  Molotov  contends  the  United  Na- 
tions must  be  penalized  by  having  its  responsibili- 
ties transferred  to  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  entertained  us  by  an  exhibition 
of  his  ability  to  make  the  preposterous  seem 
plausible.  However,  we  did  not  come  here  for 
entertainment.  We  came  here  in  the  hopes  of 
doing  some  serious  business. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  have  had  an  adequate 
"first  round"  exchange  of  views  on  this  subject — 
the  first  item  on  our  agenda — and  that  without 
forgetting  what  has  been  said  we  now  move  on  to 
an  exchange  of  views  regarding  the  two  other 
agenda  items  relating  to  Germany  and  Austria. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  2 

Press  release  50  dated  February  3 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Molotov  delivered  himself  of  a 
major  polemic.  Apparently,  he  felt  that  we  had 
left  far  behind  us  the  first  agenda  item.  That  item 
dealt  with  the  relaxing  of  international  tensions. 
But,  since  we  were  on  the  second  agenda  item,  Mr. 
Molotov  felt  moved  to  intensify  international  ten- 
sions, so  he  made  bitter  accusations  against 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  He  charged  us  with  conspiring  to  start 
a  new  world  war  with  the  help  of  revived  German 
militarism. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  relax  international  tensions, 
and  I  think  it  is,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  desir- 
able for  us  to  seek  this  all  the  time,  and  not  merely 
as  item  1  of  an  agenda. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  prepared  to  assume,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  honestly  wants  peace. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
really  thinks  about  us.  Whatever  his  judgment 
is,  he  must  know  that  he  is  not  infallible.     He  has 
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sometimes  been  wrong,  and  he  might  have  been 
wrong  when  he  accused  us  yesterday  of  being  the 
enemies  of  peace. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Molotov  was  wrong  in  October 
1939  when  he  condemned  France  and  Britain  as 
being  aggressors  and  praised  Hitlerite  Germany 
as  being  the  peace-seeking  country.  I  have  in  my 
hands  a  speech  which  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  made  in  Moscow  on  October  31, 
1939.2  Already  the  war  was  on  and,  in  Molotov's 
words :  "It  needed  only  one  swift  blow  to  Poland 
first  by  the  German  Army  and  then  by  the  Red 
Army,  and  nothing  remained  of  this  ugly  off- 
spring of  the  Versailles  Treaty."  In  that  speech, 
Mr.  Molotov  boasted  of  the  "rapprochement  and 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany."  He  then  said  that 
"as  far  as  the  European  great  powers  are  con- 
cerned, Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a  state  which 
is  striving  for  the  earliest  termination  of  the  war 
and  for  peace,  whereas  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  but  yesterday  were  declaiming  against  ag- 
gression, are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  and 
are  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace."  "It  is," 
said  Mr.  Molotov,  "not  only  senseless  but  criminal 
to  wage  such  a  war — a  war  for  the  'destruction 
of  Hitlerism'  camouflaged  as  a  fight  for 
'democracy'." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Molotov  would  admit  that  he  then 
made  a  mistake — we  all  make  mistakes.  That  fact 
should  lead  us  not  to  be  so  confident  of  our  judg- 
ment that  we  hurl  across  the  table  accusations  of 
criminal  intent. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  disagree  with 
each  other  and  reason  with  each  other  in  an  effort 
to  get  agreement.  But  I  suggest  that  we  should 
not  here  recklessly  attack  each  other's  motives. 

1  should  like  to  reason  with  Mr.  Molotov  about 
his  plan  for  solving  the  German  problem  with 
major  dependence  upon  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Government  of  East  Germany.3 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  made  yester- 

2  For  a  summary  of  the  speech  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton by  Laurence  A.  Steinhardt,  U.  S.  Ambassador  at 
Moscow,  see  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union,  1933-39,  p.  786. 

'Foreign  Minister  Molotov  on  Feb.  1  introduced  an 
amended  version  of  a  plan  originally  offered  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  Mar.  10, 1952  (for  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7, 
1  !»r,2,  p.  082 ) .  Following  are  the  amendments  he  proposed : 
To  section  entitled  "Political  Provisions,"  add : 
"No  obligations  of  a  political  or  military  character  aris- 
ing out  of  the  treaties  or  agreements  concluded  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  or  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
and  the  reunification  of  Germany  shall  be  imposed  on 
Germany." 

To  seel  ion  entitled  "Economic  Provisions,"  add: 
"Germany  shall  be  fully  exempt  from  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  USSR  of  post-war  state  debts  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  arising  out  of  trade  obligations." 
'In  section  entitled  "Military  Provisions,"  add: 
"These  armed  forces  shall  be  limited  to  those  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Internal  security,  local  border  defense, 
and  anti-aircraft  defense." 
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day  one  statement  with  which  we  completely  agree. 
He  says :  "The  German  problem  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  German  people 
themselves,"  and  that  Germany  should  participate 
"at  all  stages  of  the  peace  treaty's  preparations." 

Need  for  Single 
German  Government 

Precisely  for  that  reason  we  believe  that  the 
first  task  is  to  establish  a  single  German  govern- 
ment which  can  speak  authentically  for  the  Ger- 
man people  as  a  whole.  It  will  not  help  us  to  have 
a  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  I  under- 
stand rightly,  that  in  the  making  of  the  peace 
treaty  we  are  to  consult  with  the  German  people 
through  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  calls 
"the  representatives  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany." 

We  know  that  in  West  Germany  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment which  draws  its  authority  from  the  Ger- 
man people  as  a  result  of  free  and  vigorously  con- 
tested elections.  The  people  of  the  West  German 
Republic  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  all  the  issues 
debated  from  opposing  viewpoints  and  to  vote  for 
candidates  of  their  own  choosing.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  West  German  Bepublic  is,  without 
question,  entitled  to  speak  for  that  large  majority 
of  the  German  people  who  reside  in  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  reflects 
the  overwhelming  judgment  of  the  East  Germans 
as  well. 

But  how  about  the  so-called  "government"  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  which  rules  in 
East  Germany  ?  According  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  it  was  "called  to  power  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population  of  Eastern 
Germany." 

It  is  true  that  98  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
appeared  at  the  polling  places.  They  came  because 
they  had  been  told  that,  if  they  did  not  come,  they 
would  be  treated  as  "enemies  of  the  peace"  and 
subjected  to  grave  penalties  as  such.  The  entire 
population  of  many  villages  was  forcibly  rounded 
up  and  marched  to  the  polls. 

It  is  true  that  99.7  percent  of  the  voters  were 
recorded  as  having  "elected"  the  government  of 
the  German  People's  Republic.  The  story  behind 
this  is  that,  after  the  voters  arrived  at  the  polls, 
they  were  handed  a  ballot.  It  was  a  ballot  which 
had  been  secretly  printed.  And  it  was  not  made 
public  until  election  day.  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
ballot  here.  It  is  simply  a  list  of  names.  No 
place  is  provided  on  the  ballot  to  indicate  approval 
or  disapproval.  There  was  no  way  to  vote  "no." 
There  was  not  even  a  way  to  mark  the  ballot  with 
a  "yes" — a  privilege  which,  as  I  recall,  even  Hitler 
conceded  to  his  subjects.  The  voters  were  merely 
ordered  to  put  the  ballot  in  the  ballot  box. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  name  which 
heads  the  list  on  the  ballot  which  I  hold  here  in  my 
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hand  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Ulbricht,  a  one-time  Soviet 
citizen. 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Molotov  really  believes 
that  this  type  of  so-called  "election"  gives  the  so- 
called  "government"  a  mandate  to  speak  for  the 
people  of  East  Germany. 

I  myself  doubt  that  that  performance  provides 
the  means  of  finding  out  what  the  East  Germans 
really  want.  That  doubt  springs  not  only  from 
the  character  of  the  so-called  "elections"  them- 
selves, which  I  have  described,  but  also  from  what 
has  happened  since. 

East  German  Attitude 
Toward  Rulers 

Since  the  October  events  that  I  describe,  nearly 
a  million  East  Germans  have  fled  the  East  zone  to 
the  West  zone  and  West  sector  of  Berlin.  Does 
that  prove  the  popularity  of  the  rulers  and  their 
capacity  to  speak  for  the  ruled? 

Last  year  hungry  Germans  under  the  rule  of 
their  so-called  "government"  sought  and  obtained 
five  million  food  parcels  from  the  West.  Does 
that  prove  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  their 
rulers  ? 

In  the  Eastern  area  there  is  an  armed  force  of 
250,000  to  keep  order.  That  is  one  guard  for  80 
persons.  In  West  Germany  there  is  one  police- 
man for  330  persons.  Does  this  shocking  dis- 
crepancy prove  that  the  East  Germans  freely  ac- 
cept the  order  that  their  rulers  impose  ? 

If  the  facts  I  mention  do  not  suffice  to  prove  to 
Mr.  Molotov  my  point,  I  can  mention  more.  But 
I  hope  it  will  not  seem  necessary  to  do  so. 

As  I  understand  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  treat  it  as  of  the  essence  that  four  of 
us  should  accept  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic  as  one  of  the  principal  organs  whereby 
the  German  problem  is  to  be  solved.  We  cannot 
accept  that  position. 

We  know  that  the  German  people  would  regard 
as  contaminated  any  decisions  which  were  fastened 
upon  them  through  the  interposition  of  the  "Ger- 
man People's  Republic." 

Mr.  Molotov  has  said :  "Only  they  themselves, 
only  the  Germans,  can  really  solve  the  German 
problem.  Any  other  solution  of  the  German  ques- 
tion would  be  unreasonable  and  unfair  to  the  Ger- 
man people." 

Because  we  believe  that  premise,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  Soviet  proposal  and  return 
to  that  which  the  three  Western  powers  support. 

We  urge  that  Mr.  Molotov  agree  to  create 
quickly  by  free,  all-German  elections  a  German 
government  which  can  genuinely  speak  for  all 
of  Germany  and  thus  provide  the  indispensable 
basis  for  a  peace  that  will  last,  because  it  will  be 
a  peace  of  consent. 

In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  sought  to  divert  us  from  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  this  urgent  topic  by  injecting  a  series 


of  charges  against  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France,  which  he  claimed  "are  trying 
to  form  a  military  bloc  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union." 

I  will  not  take  time  at  this  conference  to  reject 
these  charges  in  detail.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
them.  The  same  familiar  charges  have  been  made 
year  after  year  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
have  been  refuted  time  after  time,  year  after  year. 

For  example,  Mr.  Molotov  says  that  $100  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  for 
"subversive"  activities  within  the  Soviet  satellite 
countries.  That  charge,  often  made,  was  com- 
pletely rejected  when  raised  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  refute  it  again  as  being 
totally  untrue.  That  legislation  has  been  utilized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  to  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  such  as  the  one  mil- 
lion who,  as  I  mentioned,  fled  from  East  Germany 
to  the  West.  It  is  elementary  kindness  to  assist 
these  refugees  to  make  a  new  start  in  life. 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  fewer  of  them 
if,  in  1948,  the  Soviet  Union  had  allowed  its  satel- 
lites to  share  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  the  United  States  made  available  to  relieve 
conditions  of  economic  distress  abroad.  Perhaps 
then,  too,  a  Soviet  mistake  was  made. 

U.  S.  Contributions  to 
Military  Victories 

I  would  recall  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  nations  which 
paid  a  very  heavy  price  for  two  German  aggres- 
sions. We  came  into  World  War  I,  and  we  came 
into  World  War  II,  when  it  seemed  that  German 
militarism  might  gain  decisive  victories  in  Europe 
and  dominate  the  Eurasian  continent. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  for  us  here  to  engage 
in  unseemly  competition  as  to  the  importance  of 
our  relative  contributions  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany.  That  defeat  required  blood  and 
steel,  and  the  United  States  contributed  both. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  paid 
tribute  to  that  contribution. 

In  light  of  that  history,  the  United  States  feels 
that  it  has  earned  the  right  to  shrug  off,  as  foolish 
chatter,  the  accusation  that  it  now  seeks  to  recreate 
the  very  force  that  has  twice  so  cruelly  hurt  it. 

The  United  States  is  dedicating  its  material, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  resources  to  building  a 
world  of  peace. 

We  took  a  leading  part  in  creating  the  United 
Nations.  We  take  seriously  our  obligation  under 
that  charter  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state.  That  obligation  will 
apply  to  Germany  when  she  becomes  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  take  seriously  the  undertaking  of  that  or- 
ganization to  insure  that  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accordance 
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with  that  principle.     That  undertaking  applies  to 
Germany  until  she  becomes  a  member. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  claimed  that  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  is  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
treaty,  made  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  contemplates  the  use  of  force  only  if 
there  is  an  armed  attack  against  one  of  the  parties. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Molotov  does'  not  imply  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  bring  that  tragedy  to  pass. 
If  it  does  not,  then  it  need  not  fear  the  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  dominates  a  military 
bloc  of  800  million  people,  seems  to  be  fearful  if 
any  other  nations  combine  for  their  defense.  The 
reasons  for  such  combination  are  simple,  and  the 
combination  conceals  nothing  sinister. 

If  any  one  of  the  Western  European  nations 
were  alone  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  itself 
against  possible  attack  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  it 
would  from  an  internal  standpoint  endanger  its 
economy  and  from  an  external  standpoint,  en- 
danger its  neighbors. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  have  defensive  strength  on 
a  national  basis.  But  if  Germany  had  national 
forces  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  from  external 
attack,  it  would  be  so  strong  that  it  would  threaten 
all  of  Western  Europe. 

Need  for  Strength 

Through  Community  Efforts 

The  only  way  in  which  nations  can  obtain 
necessary  defensive  strength  without  themselves 
becoming  an  aggressive  menace  is  by  community 
efforts.  Under  those  circumstances  no  single 
nation  is  strong  enough  to  attack  alone;  but  the 
combined  strength  deters  aggression.  This  sys- 
tem, it  is  true,  sometimes  involves  one  member 
of  the  community  helping  to  maintain  deterrent 
forces  on  the  territory  of  another  member  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Molotov  had  particularly  com- 
plained of  this  aspect  of  the  security  arrangements 
participated  in  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  in  cooperation  with  their 
associates.  The  fact  is  that  such  arrangements 
are  a  mighty  safeguard  against  aggression.  They 
mean  that  only  the  combined  will  of  many  nations 
can  set  the  defensive  system  into  action. 

The  greatest  danger  to  world  peace  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  a  vast  military  establish- 
ment can  be  made  to  attack  by  the  decision  of  a 
single  nation,  sometimes  indeed  by  the  decision 
of  a  single  man.  That  is  a  situation  which  is 
understandably  terrifying. 

But  where  a  military  establishment  cannot  act 
without  the  combined  will  of  many  countries,  then 
only  a  clear  defensive  need  can  bring  about  the 
necessary  concurrence  of  national  wills. 

Furthermore,  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  get 
adequate  defense  without  forcing  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  workers,  to  suffer  by  requiring 
them  to  toil  unproductively.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  want  to  force  on  the 
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free  nations  a  system  which  will  drag  down  their 
higher  standard  of  living.  But,  we  shall  have 
none  of  that,  Mr.  Molotov.  We  shall  have  both 
security  and  human  welfare. 

When  I  spoke  here  a  week  ago  today,  I  pointed 
out  the  United  States  course  of  conduct  following 
World  War  II.4  We  promptly  withdrew  our  vast 
armies  and  air  and  naval  forces  from  Europe.  We 
largely  dismantled  our  military  forces  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  about  one-tenth  of  their  World  War  II 
strength.  We  reversed  that  course  only  when 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  aroused  us  to  the 
fact  of  danger.  Then,  in  concert  with  the  many 
others  who  shared  our  fear,  we  undertook  to  re- 
create a  reasonable  defensive  posture.  Now  that 
that  position  is  in  sight,  we  are  leveling  off  our 
national  expenditure  for  military  purposes  and 
the  Nato  countries  are  doing  the  same. 

This  conduct  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any 
aggressive  purpose. 

The  Soviet  Minister  must  know  that  fact.  If  he 
does  not  admit  it,  it  can  only  be  because  he  believes 
that  to  misrepresent  the  truth  will  serve  some 
ulterior  purpose. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  rightly  said  that  we  live  m  a 
modern  age,  and  should  take  into  account  the 
lessons  or  models  of  modern  history.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  apply  in  the  international  field  these  prin- 
ciples which  every  civilized  community  applies  as 
among  its  members  to  get  peace  and  security  at 
bearable  cost.  That  is  the  effort  in  which  the 
United  States  wholeheartedly  joins  with  others 
who  are  likeminded. 

No  single  act  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
or  will  take  carries  any  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  itself  abides  by  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  to  which  it  has 
solemnly  subscribed. 

Let  this  conference  now  get  back  to  the  problem 
of  Germany  and  of  how  to  welcome  and  nurture 
the  desire  of  the  new  Germany  to  find  for  her 
energies  an  outlet  which,  better  than  unbridled 
nationalism,  will  serve  the  needs  of  Germany,  of 
Europe  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  world. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  3 

Press  release  53<  dated  February  4 

I  think  that  we  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Molotov's  remarks  have  gone  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  which  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  this  discussion  would 
have  been  preceded  by  a  more  clear  statement  of 
the  Soviet  proposals,  which  I  had  thought  Mr. 
Molotov  had  promised  us.  But,  even  without 
that,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  a  few  impromptu 
reactions  to  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Molotov  has 
made. 
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We  face  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  divided 
now  for  nearly  9  years.  Part  of  Germany  has 
been  identified  with  the  Soviet  system,  the  Eastern 
part  of  Germany,  and  the  Western  part  of  Ger- 
many has  been  identified  with  the  Western  system. 
All  the  Germans,  East  or  West,  now  have  a  very 
good  idea  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  our  respective  systems. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  that 
division  cannot  be  continued  without  very  great 
peril  to  all  of  us,  and  that  the  next  step  is  to 
unite  Germany  through  free  elections,  and  give 
united  Germany  a  genuine  choice  as  to  what  it 
wants  to  do. 

One  of  those  choices  may  be  the  choice  of  be- 
soming a  member  of  the  contemplated  European 
Defense  Community.  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  we  hope  that  that  choice  will  be  available  to 
Germany.  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  some 
of  us,  at  least,  hope  Germany  will  make  that 
choice.  But  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  in  categori- 
cal terms,  the  fact  that  we  do  intend  that  united 
Germany  should  have  a  real  choice  in  the  matter. 
Ef  I  have  not  expressed  myself  earlier,  it  was 
mly  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  remarks 
which  had  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Bidault  and 
Mr.  Eden  were  so  clear  and  so  obviously  based 
upon  the  terms  of  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Eden 
had  made  there  could  not  be  any  real  doubt  about 
the  matter. 

If  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  feels  that  the 
language  in  the  proposal  tabled  by  Mr.  Eden 5  is 
not  entirely  clear  in  that  respect,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Eden  would  agree  to  whatever  clarifica- 
tion is  necessary  so  as  to  eliminate  any  last  trace 
>f  doubt  on  that  proposition. 
I  It  is  basic  in  the  thinking  which  the  United 
States  has — and  I  believe  it  is  shared  by  France 
Ittd  the  United  Kingdom — that  a  united  Germany 
should  in  fact  have  a  free  choice  in  this  matter. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  problem  which  Mr. 
Molotov  has  posed  here  could  not  be  really  settled 
in  the  simple  way  I  just  described,  simply  by 
clarification  of  the  text  which  we  are  considering. 
[  am  afraid  that  what  is  really  giving  Mr.  Molotov 
concern  is  the  fear  that  the  choice  which  we  would 
offer  Germany  would  be  exercised  in  a  sense  favor- 
able to  adhesion  to  the  Community,  which  appar- 
ently the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  fears,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  primarily  causing  him  concern. 

There  has  unfortunately  developed  among  us  a 
deep-rooted  suspicion  that  any  result  which  is 
sought  by  the  Western  Powers  is  automatically 
something  which  is  undesirable  or  dangerous  to- 
ward the  Eastern  Powers  and  vice  versa.  I  hope 
that  that  suspicion  can  to  some  extent  be  dispelled 
and  that  it  could  be  recognized  here  that  the  result 
which  we  are  seeking  is  a  result  which,  while  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Western  Powers,  would 
squally  be  beneficial  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

8  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  p.  186. 


I  have  spent  some  time  in  my  earlier  presenta- 
tions trying  to  present  as  persuasively  as  I  could 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  participation  of 
Germany  in  a  European  defense  community, 
which  would  mean  no  national  army  for  Germany 
and  no  general  staff  for  Germany,  would  produce 
most  effectively  the  result  which  all  four  of  us 
around  this  table  want  desperately  to  assure ;  that 
is,  a  Germany  which  for  the  future  will  be  com- 
mitted to  ways  of  peace  and  that  there  would  be 
no  repetition  of  the  disastrous  past. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  our  talks  here,  there 
will  come  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  genuine  realization 
that  what  we  are  seeking  here  is  something  which 
is  in  the  common  interest;  that  therefore  they 
should  not  fear  giving  the  Germans  a  really  genu- 
ine opportunity  to  choose  it,  if  that  is  their  desire. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  4 

Press  release  56  dated  February  5 

I  have  been  told  that  the  zigzag  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Soviet  practice.  If  so,  I  think  that  the 
discussions  of  the  last  few  days  form  a  classic 
example. 

I  have  seldom  been  as  confused  in  my  life  as  I 
am  at  this  moment.  We  have  been  debating  for 
several  days  the  plan  which  you  tabled,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  discussed  a  section  to  which  Mr. 
Molotov  devoted  his  attention.  And  after  we 
finally  had  agreed,  the  three  of  us,  to  amend  it  to 
meet  what  we  understood  were  Mr.  Molotov's 
views,  then  he  said  he  rejected  the  whole  plan. 

I  wonder  why  we  spent  so  long  debating  one 
paragraph  of  the  plan  if  the  whole  plan  was  un- 
acceptable. 

Then,  Mr.  Molotov,  as  I  understood,  attacked 
our  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  give 
the  Germans  sufficient  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
what  they  would  do  in  relation  to  their  future 
international  relations.  And  when  we  had  pains- 
takingly explained  that  the  plan  did  give  them 
complete  freedom  of  choice  in  that  matter,  then 
apparently  the  plan  could  not  meet  Mr.  Molotov's 
approval  because  it  gives  the  Germans  too  much 
freedom. 

He  explained  at  great  length  how  the  Germans 
could  not  be  trusted  with  freedom ;  how  they  had 
abused  freedom  in  the  past;  and  from  that  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  they  should  not  have  the  free- 
dom that  they  had  in  the  past.  And  there  again 
I  am  completely  confused  and  bewildered. 

Then  there  was  a  question  of  the  all-German 
elections.  The  plan  which  you  tabled,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, provided  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
elections,  not  only  supervised  by  the  four  occupy- 
ing powers,  but  also  possibly  by  neutrals,  to  be 
sure  there  would  be  true  freedom  of  elections. 

But  Mr.  Molotov  says  that  that  proposal  indi- 
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cates  that  we  do  not  trust  the  Germans  and  the 
elections  are  not  sufficiently  free.     And  in  the 
same  breath  he  also  says  the  elections  must  be  so 
conducted  that  what  he  calls  the  "nondemocratic 
elements  in  Germany  are  not  going  to  be  allowed 

to  vote. 

I  am  curious  to  know  as  to  how  that  can  be  ac- 
complished without  a  supervision  of  the  elections. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  what  he  really  has  in 
mind  is  that  there  must  be  conducted  m  all  of 
Germany  the  type  of  elections  which  I  described 
earlier,  which  had  brought  the  "government"  of 
East  Germany  into  power,  where  everybody  was 
compelled  to  put  in  a  ballot  to  assure  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  any  "undesirable"  per- 
son being  chosen.  , 

We  discussed  at  great  length  the  Paris  and 
Bonn  treaties  yesterday  and  again  today  and  ex- 
plained in  simple  words,  words  of  one  syllable, 
that  the  unified  Germany  would  have  the  choice 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  adhere  to  those  treaties. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  con- 
tinues to  make  the  assertion  that  they  still  would 
be  bound  by  these  treaties  and  he  insists  upon  his 
formula  which  would,  as  he  interprets  it,  prohibit 
adopting  such  treaties. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  align  themselves  with  the 
Western  European  community.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pulsion of  law  or  treaty.  We  have  made  that  per- 
fectly clear.  It  is  a  kind  of  compulsion  which 
draws  inevitably  the  East  Germans  toward  the 
West.  It  is  the  same  compulsion  that  has  drawn 
1  million  East  Germans  to  seek  sanctuary  in  the 
West,  and  it  is  that  compulsion  Mr.  Molotov 
would  prohibit  by  legal  and  military  action,  be- 
cause despite  what  he  says  about  wanting  the 
Germans  to  have  freedom  of  choice,  the  fact  is 
his  formula  would  deny  them  that  freedom  which 
they  seek  by  themselves— which  are  irresistible 
attractions  unless  held  back  by  military  power. 

I  speak  only  of  the  compulsion  of  the  spirit,  of 
the  human  aspirations  which  under  the  plan  we 
have  proposed  would  enable  the  Germans  freely 
to  seek  their  own  future. 

I,  of  course,  will  study  carefully  the  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 

But  certainly  on  the  basis  of  his  own  explana- 
tion of  it,  I  am  regretfully  compelled  to  feel  that 
it  indicates  that  the  conditions  attached  to  Ger- 
man elections  and  the  establishment  of  an  all-Ger- 
man government  are  such  that  they  are  calculated 
to  make  them  operative  only  if  there  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  the  East  German  Republic 
to  all  of  Germany. 

If  that  is  in  fact  the  interpretation  which  his 
proposal  seems  to  bear,  that  would  indeed  be  a  very 
tragic  conclusion  for  this  conference  to  have  to 
end  on,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned. 

I  felt,  however,  that  after  all  the  zigging  and 
zagging  perhaps  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's 
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last  words  about  troop  withdrawal  from  Germany 
indicated  the  objective  to  which  all  else  had  led 
up— namely,  the  ending  of  any  defense  of  West- 
ern Germany;  its  complete  exposure  to  the  vast 
forces  that  lie  to  the  East. 

And  we  must  also  recognize  that  if  all  Western 
Germany  is  so  exposed,  that  exposure  also  en- 
dangers all  of  Western  Europe. 

PROPOSAL  BY  MR.   MOLOTOV 

Draft  resolution   presented  on  February  If   by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister 

[Unofficial  translation] 

Recognizing  the  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  of 
Germany  and  in  conformity  with  existing  four-power 
agreements  to  implement  the  national  reunification  of 
Germany  along  democratic  and  peaceful  lines,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America  have  come  to  the 
following  agreement : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  provisional  all-German  govern- 
ment by  the  Parliaments  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  German  Federal  Republic  with  wide 
participation  of  democratic  organizations  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  urgent  task. 

The  provisional  all-German  government  can  be  set  up 
in  place  of  the  existing  governments  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Germany  or,  should  this  prove  difficult  at  present, 
with  these  governments  being  maintained  for  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

2.  The  principal  task  of  the  provisional  all-German  gov- 
ernment shall  be  the  preparation  for  and  the  holding  of 
all-German  elections,  i.  e. : 

(a)  To  prepare  a  draft  all-German  electoral  law  that 
would  ensure  a  genuinely  democratic,  character  of  the 
all-German  elections,  participation  in  the  elections  of  all 
democratic  organizations  and  the  carrying-out  of  the  elec- 
tions under  conditions  of  genuine  freedom  which  would 
preclude  pressure  upon  voters  by  big  monopolies ; 

(b)  To  verify,  should  they  consider  this  to  be  advisable, 
the  existence  throughout  Germany  of  conditions  necessary 
for  holding  democratic  elections  and  to  take  measures  to 
provide  such  conditions ; 

(c)  To  hold  free  all-German  elections  as  a  result  of 
which  the  German  people,  without  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  shall  decide  upon  the  social  and  state 
structure  of  a  democratic  Germany  and  on  the  basis  ol 
which  an  all-German  government  shall  be  formed. 

3.  The  tasks  of  an  all-German  government  shall  also  be 
the  following : 

(a)  To  represent  Germany  during  the  preparation  of  8 
peace  treaty  and  in  international  organizations ; 

(b)  To  prevent  the  involving  of  Germany  in  coalitions 
or  military  alliances  directed  against  any  power  whict 
participated  with  its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against 
Hitler  Germany; 

(c)  Matters  pertaining  to  German  citizenship; 

(d)  To  insure  the  freedom  of  activity  for  democratu 
parties  and  organizations  and  to  prevent  the  existence  o: 
Fascist,  militaristic,  and  other  organizations  hostile  t< 
democracy  and  the  cause  of  peace ; 

(e)  To  develop  economic,  trade,  and  cultural  relation; 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Germany ;  matters  pertam 
ins  to  transport,  post  and  telegraph  communications,  free 
dom  of  movement  of  persons  and  goods  throughout  Ger 
many  and  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  tn< 
German  people  as  a  whole. 

4  In  order  to  insure  for  the  German  people  the  right  b 
manage   their   national   affairs   themselves,   it   shall  b 
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recommended  to  the  Government  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  Government  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  to  call  promptly  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiary 
representatives  of  Eastern  and  Western  Germany  in  order 
to  agree  upon  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  provisional  all-German  government,  its  compo- 
sition, functions,  tasks,  and  powers. 

5.  The  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.  S.  A.,  for  their  part,  shall 
take  measures  to  create  conditions  which  will  contribute 
to  the  successful  fulfillment  by  the  provisional  all-German 


government  of  its  tasks  and  which  will  preclude  any  inter- 
ference and  pressure  by  foreign  powers  during  the  all- 
German  elections.  To  this  end  the  governments  of  the 
Four  Powers  have  agreed  to  withdraw  the  occupation 
forces  from  the  territory  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  even  prior  to  the  elections  with  the  exception 
of  limited  contingents  left  to  perform  protective  func- 
tions arising  out  of  tasks  of  control  by  the  Four  Powers : 
For  the  U.S.S.R.  in  regard  to  Eastern  Germany  and  for  the 
U.S.A.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  regard  to 
Western  Germany. 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  Japan 


by  "Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


One  of  the  compensations  for  working  in  the 
State  Department  is  that  occasionally  one  is  per- 
mitted to  escape,  to  get  out  and  exchange  ideas 
with  some  of  the  elect  of  the  country.  Among 
these  elect  I  include  particularly  those  men  and 
women  who,  with  no  hope  or  expectation  of  gain 
or  recognition,  give  up  their  time  and  energy  to 
thinking  about  and  discussing  the  interests  of  our 
Nation  in  world  affairs.  Without  the  informed 
and  disinterested  scrutiny  such  persons  bring  to 
it,  our  foreign  policy  would  be  erratic  and  self- 
defeating,  reflecting  not  the  national  interest  but 
the  shifting  balance  of  power  among  various  pres- 
sure groups  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual 
officials. 

The  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  was 
founded  in  1923.  That  was  only  31  years  ago. 
Yet  in  many  ways  it  was  another  era.  In  1923 
we  were  preoccupied  with  our  own  affairs  and 
dizzy  with  the  new  and  exciting  prospects  opened 
up  by  our  great  industrial  expansion  and  its  ac- 
companying prosperity.  The  jazz  age,  the  motor 
age,  the  moving  picture  age,  and  the  radio  age 
were  upon  us.  Prohibition  and  the  ways  of  cir- 
cumventing it  were  inexhaustible  subjects  of  con- 
versation. Every  day,  it  seemed,  the  press  re- 
ported that  another  mother  of  three  had  swum 
the  English  Channel.  We  had  little  attention  to 
spare  for  what  was  taking  place  in  two  countries — 
each  destined  to  exert  tremendous  influence  on  its 
own  side  of  the  world  where  democracy  was  fight- 
ing for  its  chance. 

In  Germany,  the  Weimar  Republic  was  4  years 
old.  In  Japan,  the  spirit  of  liberalism  and  inter- 
nationalism was  in  the  ascendant.    The  Crown 

1  Address  made  before  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  6  (press  release  54  dated 
Feb.  5). 


Prince,  His  Highness — now  His  Majesty — Hiro- 
hito  had  2  years  before  broken  all  precedents  and 
had  set  foot  outside  Japan.  He  had,  in  fact, 
toured  Europe.  Japan  had  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. In  March  1925  the  vote  was  given  to 
all  Japanese  males  over  the  age  of  25.  Japan  was 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  in  a  four-power  treaty. 

After  1930,  the  forces  of  democracy  were  in  re- 
treat in  Japan.  That  year  brought  the  assassina- 
tion of  Premier  Hamaguchi,  who  had  accepted  a 
less  favorable  ratio  in  warships  for  Japan  at  the 
London  Naval  Conference  than  was  agreeable  to 
Japanese  nationalists.  In  that  year  also  economic 
depression  became  serious  for  Japan.  Agricul- 
ture was  particularly  hard  hit  and  the  result  was 
a  wave  of  what  has  been  called  radical  nationalism, 
a  phenomenon  in  Japan  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
the  wave  of  radical  nationalism  then  gathering 
force  in  Germany  under  the  swastika. 

If  this  were  the  First  Annual  Institute  of  the 
Council  of  World  Affairs  of  1926  and  if  we  knew 
what  we  know  now,  we  should  surely  be  stressing 
the  importance  of  our  doing  all  we  could  to  bring 
about  conditions  favorable  to  the  cause  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  Japan  and  Germany. 
What  we  could  or  should  have  done  in  1926, 1  shall 
not  try  to  say.  My  own  feeling  about  the  20-year 
period  between  the  two  world  wars  is  that  too  often 
when  we  should  have  been  generous  we  were  selfish 
and  when  we  should  have  been  strong  we  were 
weak,  until  finally  we  were  able  to  stand  firm  only 
at  the  cost  of  general  war. 

I  am  by  no  means  blaming  us  for  all  that  grew 
out  of  the  1920's  and  1930's.  To  what  extent  the 
issue  was  in  our  hands  at  any  stage,  I  do  not  know. 
All  we  can  know  for  sure  is  that  those  things  which 
were  done  did  not  avert  catastrophe. 
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Another  Chance  for  Freedom 

But  now,  a  generation  later,  freedom  is  having 
another  chance  in  Japan  and  Germany.  Once 
more  in  Japan — as  in  Germany — there  is  a  repre- 
sentative government.  There  is  a  government 
composed  of  men  with  faith  in  democracy  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their  people  and  to 
securing  for  their  country  a  place  of  dignity  and 
honor  in  the  world  and  a  voice  in  the  common 
affairs  of  mankind  commensurate  with  its  national 
stature. 

It  is  our  policy  toward  Japan — as  toward  Ger- 
many— to  help  those  men  succeed. 

As  is  generally  the  case  when  one  has  failed  a 
test,  the  terms  are,  however,  a  little  tougher  the 
next  time  around.  Germany  today  is  truncated 
and  has  had  far  more  damage  to  repair  than  after 
World  War  I.  Japan,  which  was  far  more 
devastated  by  World  War  II  than  even  by  the 
appalling  earthquake  of  1923,  has  lost  its  overseas 
possessions  and  must  now  support  a  population 
three-fifths  again  as  large  as  in  1918. 

After  World  War  I  the  Communists  had  their 
hands  full  maintaining  rule  over  a  prostrate 
Bussia.  Today,  the  Communist  empire  stretches 
from  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube  to  the  waters  of 
Alaska  and  the  South  China  Sea.  This  empire, 
which  might  appropriately  be  represented  as  a 
double-headed  bird  of  prey,  has  fixed  its  appetites 
with  particular  hopefulness  upon  Japan  and 
Germany. 

If,  however,  our  obstacles  are  greater,  we  have 
on  our  side  this  time  much  greater  productive  ca- 
pacity and,  I  hope,  more  wisdom.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, learned  a  good  deal.  And  by  we  I  mean  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  as  well  as  ourselves 
and  our  friends  in  Western  Europe. 

The  United  States  had  a  chance  during  the  Oc- 
cupation of  Japan  to  show  what  it  had  learned. 
We  tried,  if  I  may  try  to  express  it  in  one  sentence, 
to  give  the  individual  Japanese — man  and  woman, 
farmer  and  industrial  worker,  artisan  and  profes- 
sional man — as  large  a  voice  as  possible  and  as 
large  a  stake  as  possible  in  a  country  as  prosperous 
as  possible.  What  we  wanted  for  the  Japanese 
was  what  we  have  always  wanted  for  our  own 
people. 

We  gave  strong  encouragement  during  the  Oc- 
cupation to  Japan's  recovery  from  the  war,  ad- 
vancing about  $2  billion  to  that  end.  We  moved 
to  break  up  those  overconcentrations,  or  monop- 
olies, of  power — economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary— that  had  deprived  the  Japanese  people  of 
their  rights  and  opportunities  in  the  years  before 
the  war  and  had  led  Japan  to  disaster.  It  is  a  con- 
viction of  the  American  people  that  a  stable  and 
progressive  society  is  one  in  which  economic  and 
political  power  is  widely  dispersed.  This  is,  of 
course,  one  of  our  outstanding  points  of  difference 
with  the  Marxists,  whose  practice — whatever  their 
theory — is  to  concentrate  ever  more  power  in  ever 
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fewer  hands  for  the  benefit  of  an  ever  smaller  num- 
ber of  people. 

Need  for  a  Strong  Japan 

If  I  may  further  condense  the  statement  of  our 
objective  in  the  Occupation,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  strong  Japan,  in 
the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  cardinal  element  of  strength  was  left  out 
of  our  concept.  We  and  our  allies,  including  those 
who  had  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  Army,  did 
that  which  had  come  to  be  normal  after  total  war : 
We  totally  disarmed  the  enemy.  In  addition, 
Japan  with  our  encouragement  renounced  mili- 
tary forces  in  its  Constitution.  It  was  not  that 
we  wished  to  leave  Japan  helpless  in  the  face  of 
deadly  danger.  On  the  contrary.  We  failed  to 
recognize  that  there  was  such  a  danger  or  to  real- 
ize what  kind  of  world  we  were  living  in  and  were 
to  live  in.  We  put  our  faith  in  the  partnership  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  had  been  forged  in  a 
war  against  aggression.  We  did  not  discriminate 
against  Japanese  safety ;  we  impartially  rushed  to 
disarm  ourselves  as  well. 

The  Japanese  are  now  entirely  in  command  of 
their  country.  Our  relations  with  them  are  those 
of  collaboration  between  friends  and  equals.  The 
American  troops  in  Japan  are  there  for  the  same 
reason  and  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  Western 
Europe — in  recognition  that  the  problem  of  de- 
fense against  aggression  today  transcends  nation- 
ality and  does  not  permit  any  of  us  the  luxury  of 
living  unto  himself.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
nothing  in  our  relations  with  Japan  today  reflects 
the  relationship  of  winner  or  loser,  occupier  or 
occupied.  I  trust  that  the  great  majority  of  Jap- 
anese feel  this  statement  is  true. 

Today,  our  hopes  for  Japan  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Occupation.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
strong  Japan,  and  a  Japan  whose  strength  includes 
adequate  defense  forces.  This  is,  of  course,  our 
policy  with  respect  to  all  free  peoples.  I  think  we 
have  proved  that  we  should  like  to  see  all  the  free 
peoples  grow  in  strength.  But  our  hopes  for 
Japan  have  a  special  meaning  and  urgency.  For 
in  all  the  expanse  of  Asia,  from  the  Urals  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  Japan  is  alone  in  being  an  exporter  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  of  its  science,  its  technology, 
its  skills,  its  machines,  its  manufactured  goods. 
The  other  Asian  countries  are,  without  exception, 
net  importers  of  those  things. 

Whenever  we  speak  in  this  vein  we  can  count  on 
hearing  the  cry,  "the  United  States  wants  to  use 
Japan  in  its  fight  with  the  Communists."  I  think 
we  should  hit  this  facile  slander  on  two  sides. 
First,  we  should  take  every  opportunity  to  make 
clear  that  the  conflict  with  communism  is  not 
primarily  an  American  affair.  It  is  not,  as  the 
neutrals  dearly  love  to  picture  it,  a  conflict  between 
two  giant  powers.     The  Communist  danger  con- 
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cerns  most  immediately  those  countries  on  the 
borders  of  the  Communist  empire  that  are  most 
exposed  to  its  rapacity.  The  United  States  has 
drawn  upon  itself  the  ire  of  the  Communists  be- 
cause those  countries  have  looked  to  us  to  support 
them  and  have  not  looked  in  vain.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  of  course,  the  power  to  attack 
the  United  States  directly,  it  is  where  we  have  been 
assisting  those  directly  threatened — Greece, 
Turkey,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  Berlin 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic,  Southeast  Asia 
and,  of  course,  Korea  above  all — that  we  have 
come  into  conflict,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet 
Russians  are  quite  aware  of  this,  much  as  they 
would  like  to  have  the  world  believe  that  it  is  only 
capitalist  America  that  stands  in  the  way  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  brotherhood.  We  could  put  an 
end  overnight  to  the  anti- American  propaganda 
pouring  out  of  Moscow  and  Peiping.  We  could 
present  the  world  with  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
fraternal  association  between  Americans  and 
Soviet  Russians  and  Chinese  Communists.  We 
could  eliminate  with  a  single  gesture  all  those 
bothersome  tensions  we  hear  so  much  about.  All 
we  should  have  to  do  is  wash  our  hands  of  the 
countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Communist  empire 
and  leave  them  to  the  mercies  of  what  Chou  En-lai 
calls  "The  camp  of  peace  and  democracy  headed 
by  the  Soviet  Union."  But  that  would  be,  of 
course,  the  last  way  in  which  to  serve  our  own 
interests.  It  would  lead  to  the  progressive  over- 
powering of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  ulti- 
mately to  our  own  destruction. 

The  second  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  our 
reason  for  wishing  to  see  the  Japanese  build  ade- 
quate defense  forces  is  emphatically  not  because 
we  wish  to  see  the  Japanese  fighting  the  Com- 
munists. The  primary  purpose  of  an  army  is  not 
to  fight.  It  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  primary 
purpose  of  an  army  is  to  secure  the  national  ob- 
jectives without  fighting.  To  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Red  Army  is  primarily  a  weapon  of  intimida- 
tion to  be  used  in  causing  other  countries  to  cave 
in  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  To  us  in  the  free 
world,  our  own  armed  forces  are  the  means  of 
preventing  that  from  happening  and  of  maintain- 
ing our  safety  in  peace.  We  know  only  too  well 
that  military  establishments  are  expensive.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Soviet  Union 
will  agree  to  a  fair  system  of  disarmament.  And 
we  believe  that  the  sooner  all  sectors  of  the  free 
world  are  adequately  strong,  the  sooner  that  day 
will  come. 

Opponents  to  Japanese  Rearmament 

Some  Japanese,  as  well  as  some  others  in  the  Far 
East,  are  opposed  to  Japanese  rearmament  be- 
cause they  fear  it  would  mean  a  recrudescence  of 
the  military  caste  in  Japan.  I  believe  they  are 
too  much  influenced  by  the  past.  Just  as  we  were 
thinking  too  much  in  terms  of  1941  "when  we  dis- 
armed Japan,  so  those  fearful  of  Japanese  mili- 


tarism today  are,  I  believe,  thinking  in  terms  of 
May  1932  and  February  1936,  when  vicious  attacks 
were  launched  on  the  Japanese  civil  government 
by  groups  of  army  officers.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  conditions  of  1954  are  distinctly  different. 
The  Japanese  people  are  now  possessed  of  the 
means  required  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  military  caste.  They  have 
free  elections;  they  have  a  representative  Diet; 
they  have  a  free  press;  they  have  a  Constitution 
in  which  human  rights  are  firmly  embedded ;  and 
above  all,  they  have  the  experience  of  the  past 
ever  before  them. 

To  assume  that,  because  Japan  embarked  on 
imperialist  adventures  in  the  past,  she  is  likely 
to  do  so  again  is  to  take  a  hopeless  view  of  human 
affairs.  However  much  we  may  lament  it,  the 
fact  is  that  many  of  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  have  yielded  to  imperial- 
ist urges  in  the  past.  Militarism,  expansionism, 
aggressiveness  are — we  must  conclude — not  en- 
demic with  certain  nationalities  but  epidemic  un- 
der certain  economic,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions. We  should  be  watchful  not  of  particular 
races  but  of  particular  circumstances  that  cause 
nations  to  act  in  certain  ways. 

Japan  has,  of  course,  made  a  beginning  in  the 
development  of  the  means  to  protect  herself.  In 
the  future  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Japanese  De- 
fense Forces,  which  the  Japanese  Government  has 
recognized  is  necessary,  we  have  agreed  to  help  by 
providing  major  items  of  land,  sea,  and  air  equip- 
ment. We  may  hope  the  time  is  not  too  remote 
when  Japan — in  the  words  of  the  Security  Treaty 
of  1951 — will  be  ready  "to  assume  responsibility 
for  its  own  defense"  and  we  can  bring  our  troops 
home. 

I  have  talked  as  if  our  expectations  of  Japan 
lie  altogether  in  the  realm  of  resistance  to  Com- 
munist military  aggression.  That  is  not  my 
meaning.  The  role  that  awaits'  Japan  is  in  our 
view  far  broader  than  that.  For  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  Communist  imperialism  is  only  a 
current  symptom,  and  only  one  symptom,  of  an- 
cient and  deep-seated  evils.  The  real  enemy  is 
the  condition  that  produces  communism.  The 
real  problem  is  the  problem  of  human  desperation. 
It  is  a  pitiable  aspect  of  human  beings  that  the 
more  desperate  and  frightened  they  are,  the  read- 
ier they  are  to  grasp  at  panaceas  and  promises'  of 
the  millennium,  the  more  susceptible  they  are  to 
counsels  of  violence  and  extremism,  the  quicker 
they  are  to  follow  the  fanatic.  The  world  in  our 
lifetime  has  presented  vast  opportunities  for  im- 
posing upon  the  credulities  of  suffering,  bewil- 
dered humanity.  There  has  been  the  damage  done 
to  men's  nerves  by  the  ferocity  of  our  wars,  the 
devastation  left  by  those  wars,  the  upsetting  im- 
pact of  half -understood  scientific  discoveries  upon 
religious  faiths,  the  bewilderment  and  confusion 
of  youths  and  intellectuals  looking  for  something 
to  believe,  the  frustrations  of  submerged  national- 
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ities  seeking  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  the  vast  dis- 
content of  the  millions  who  have  learned  that 
poverty  and  disease  are  no  longer  the  inevitable  lot 
of  all  but  a  small  privileged  class.  There  the  fa- 
natics have  found  their  chance.  Those  who  in  a 
healthy  society  would  be  mere  harmless  cranks 
and  misfits  have  been  able  to  exploit  the  vast 
physical,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  unhappiness 
of  our  era  to  build  brutal,  terroristic  totalitarian- 
isms characteristically  combining  immense  mili- 
tary forces  and  dreams  of  world  domination  with 
fantastic  dogmas  of  self -justification. 

It  is  in  the  disillusionment  and  despair  of  so 
many  human  beings  that  the  fundamental  danger 
lies,  that  the  real  challenge  exists  for  those  with 
the  means  of  alleviating  to  some  degree  the  condi- 
tions that  make  for  such  disillusionment  and  de- 
spair. It  is  in  this  endeavor  we  believe  that  Japan 
can  in  time  find  its  most  important  mission.  The 
Japanese,  with  their  productive  capacities  and 
their  technical  and  scientific  skills,  have  the  poten- 
tial of  contributing  importantly,  as  we  have  tried 
to  contribute,  to  relieving  the  largely  voiceless 
despair  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asia  and 
of  helping  them  to  build  a  tolerable  and  rewarding 
future.  To  make  headway  in  this  task  will  strain 
the  resources  of  the  free  peoples.  Japanese  re- 
sources of  mind  and  skill  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  speaking  of  Japan's  role  as  a  great  industrial 
nation — or  our  role  for  that  matter — I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  for  all  ills  there  are  material- 
istic solutions.  What  I  do  contend  is  that  when 
we  bring  peace  to  those  who  have  lived  amid  the 
terrors  of  war  and  riot,  when  we  bring  medicines 
to  those  who  are  sick  and  food  to  those  who  are 
hungry,  there  is  never  any  question  in  our  hearts 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  with  a  mean- 
ing and  consequences  transcending  the  material. 


Japan's  Economic  Situation 

What  Japan  can  contribute  in  the  future  must 
obviously  depend  on  her  state  of  health.  The 
facts  about  Japan's  economic  situation  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  and  are  doubtless  already  well  known 
to  you.  The  recovery  of  Japanese  production  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  the 
postwar  years.  It  is  now  50  percent  more  than  it 
was  in  1940.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
alarming  situation  of  Japanese  trade.  Japan 
must  import  20  percent  of  its  food.  Last  year 
there  was  a  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  Japan. 
Very  little  more  rice  was  produced  in  1953  than  in 
1934,  when  there  was  also  a  crop  failure.  But 
when  in  1934  the  population  of  Japan  was  60 
million;  now  it  is  87  million.  Last  year  the 
greater  part  of  what  Japan  earned  by  selling  her 
products  abroad  went  to  buy  food  from  abroad. 
With  the  continuing  increase  in  Japan's  popula- 
tion, the  abnormal  conditions  of  1953  may  become 
normal. 


It  is,  of  course,  not  in  food  alone  that  Japan  is 
unable  to  supply  her  own  needs.  Japan  is  lacking 
in  most  of  the  natural  resources  required  by  an 
industrial  nation,  particularly  coal  and  iron. 
These  must  be  also  bought  from  abroad.  Japan 
must  sell  abroad  in  increasing  amounts,  but  Ja- 
pan's exports  have  been  shrinking.  Last  year 
Japan's  exports  and  its  earnings  from  its  shipping 
amounted  to  about  $li/£$  billion  while  its  imports 
stood  at  over  $2^  billion.  Almost  nine-tenths  of 
the  difference  was  made  up  by  U.S.  expenditures 
in  Japan  incident  to  the  Korean  war  and  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  troops  in  Japan.  Such  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States  will  not  go  on 
indefinitely,  however.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Ja- 
pan is  living  beyond  her  earnings  from  normal 
sources  by  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Japan 
must  sell  much  more  abroad.  If  she  is  unable  to 
do  so  we  shall  be  back  in  1930 — with  differences 
that  are  apparent  to  us  all. 

Trade  with  Communist  China  is  not  the  answer. 
If  all  restrictions  were  removed,  we  believe  such 
trade  would  only  slightly  affect  Japan's  commer- 
cial deficit ;  and  to  the  extent  that  Japan  supplied 
strategic  goods  to  augment  Communist  China's 
war  potential — which  is  what  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists want — Japan  would  be  sowing  the  whirl- 
wind. For  above  anything  else,  the  Cninese  Com- 
munists would  like  to  undermine  or  overpower 
Japan. 

It  is  also  not  enough  to  say  that  Japan  can  find 
a  natural  trading  partner  in  Southeast  Asia.  Cer- 
tainly Southeast  Asia  needs  Japanese  manufac- 
tured goods.  It  is  buying  them  at  the  rate  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  This 
amount  could,  of  course,  be  increased  by  devices  to 
tie  Southeast  Asia's  economy  to  Japan.  But  these 
are  out  of  the  question.  Japan's  products  must 
compete  for  markets  on  their  merits.  And  other 
countries — notably  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States — are  also 
seeking  to  expand  their  trade  with  Southeast  Asia. 
What  then  is  the  answer?  Here  is  what  the 
Japanese  tell  us.  After  noting  that  there  are 
difficult  and  stubborn  internal  problems  they 
themselves  must  solve,  they  say  "The  Japanese 
nation  .  .  .  can  exert  very  little  control  over  the 
elements  which  are  shackling  her  foreign  trade. 
These  problems — undeveloped  or  unavailable 
nearby  supply  sources,  unstable  export  markets, 
inconvertibility  of  foreign  currencies,  tariff  and 
export-import  quota  limitations — are  primarily  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  and  their  solu- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  good- 
will and  cooperation  between  the  sovereign  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  .  .  .  The  United  States 
is  the  greatest  economic  power  in  the  world  today. 
Actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
appear  to  the  average  American  situated  in  his 
powerful  economy  to  be  minor  and  unimportant, 
may  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  economies 
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)f  other,  less  stable  countries.  Therefore,  the 
ioreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  of 
worldwide  significance." 

Yeed  for  Increased  Purchasing  Power 

I  think  we  must  admit  the  force  of  what  the 
lapanese  say.  I  might  add  one  thing.  I  would 
say  that  what  is  most  required,  if  the  economies 
)f  Japan  and  other  nations  dependent  on  a  large 
volume  of  foreign  trade  are  to  oe  viable,  is  a  con- 
;inuing  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  free 
world — and  particularly,  so  far  as  Japan  is  con- 
cerned, in  Southeast  Asia.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  increasing  capital  investment  and  con- 
tinued technological  progress.  Removing  bar- 
riers to  international  trade  will  also  in  itself  tend 
;o  increase  the  productivity  and  hence  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  trading  nations  by  encour- 
aging each  to  produce  those  things  which  it  can 
produce  most  efficiently.  At  the  same  time,  this 
increased  purchasing  power  will  lead  to  further 
international  trade. 

The  report  of  the  Randall  Commission  on 
United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy  released 
last  week  makes  important  recommendations  on 
the  subjects  we  are  discussing.2  Among  these  are 
that  our  technical  cooperation  program  be  pressed 
forward  vigorously,  that  our  Government  con- 
tribute all  it  can  to  the  creation  abroad  of  a  cli- 
mate conducive  to  private  foreign  investment,  and 
that  our  Government  extend  loans  to  countries 
where  substantial  economic  aid  is  necessary  in  our 
interests  and  cannot  be  provided  by  private  or 
international  sources.  I  might  add  that  it  is  by 
applying  such  policies  as  these  to  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  could  do  most  to  bring  about  an  increas- 
ingly fruitful  economic  relationship  between 
Southeast  Asia  and  Japan.  But  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Randall  Commission  with  the  closest 
bearing  on  our  policy  toward  Japan  are  that  our 
customs  procedures  should  be  simplified  and  that 
the  President  should  be  authorized  to  reduce  our 
tariffs  by  5  percent  per  year  for  3  years  and  to 
effect  larger  reductions  in  the  case  of  goods  on 
which  the  tariff  is  manifestly  disproportionately 
high.  We  have  lowered  our  tariffs  but  we  must 
lower  them  further,  not  out  of  charity  for  foreign 
producers  but  in  appreciation  of  our  self-interest. 
The  economic  gains  of  trade  between  two  countries 


*  For  principal  recommendations,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
8,  1954,  p.  187. 


accrue  to  both.  Every  dollar  Japan  makes  selling 
to  us  she  will  spend  buying  from  us. 

Moreover — and  this  might  be  even  more  signifi- 
cant— the  enactment  of  trade  agreement  legisla- 
tion enabling  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead 
in  reducing  world  trade  barriers  generally  would 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  Japan.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  has  taken  the  view  that  its  ac- 
cession to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade—inelegantly  known  as  Gatt — by  which  the 
participating  nations  guarantee  one  another  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  would  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial single  step  Japan  could  take  toward  obtain- 
ing guarantees  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for 
its  exports.  We  agree.  Also  of  great  significance 
in  Japan's  foreign  trade  prospects  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  Japan  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  with  the  individual  contracting 
parties  to  Gatt  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tariffs 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  lead  other  countries  in 
such  multilateral  efforts. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  matter  of  profit 
in  international  trade,  we  must  consider  the  para- 
mount interest  we  have  in  the  economic  health  of 
the  free  nations.  The  economic  collapse  of  Japan, 
with  all  the  consequences  that  must  follow  from  it, 
could  mean  something  like  disaster  for  the  free 
world.  There  is  no  excuse  for  us  not  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  upon  this  point.  Perhaps  no  decision 
we  make  in  1954  will  be  more  crucial  than  those  we 
make  with  respect  to  our  treatment  of  imports. 
The  issue  at  stake  is  the  same  issue  that  was  at 
stake  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea :  the  defense  and 
strengthening  of  the  free  world.  We  shall  see  it 
demonstrated  whether  it  is  easier  in  our  society 
to  send  30,000  of  our  youths  to  their  death  or  to 
expose  our  domestic  producers  to  an  increased 
competition  that  all  but  a  small  minority  could 
take  in  their  stride  and  that  the  consuming  public 
would  benefit  from.  This  is  putting  the  question 
in  harsh  terms,  but  the  realities  we  face  are  them- 
selves of  an  unrelenting  harshness. 

I  have  set  forth  in  general  terms  what  our  policy 
is  toward  Japan  up  to  the  present  and  I  have  sug- 
gested what  many  well-informed  persons  believe 
is  required  in  the  future.  Both  the  Japanese  and 
we  in  the  United  States  are  facing  crucial  de- 
cisions. What  we  must  hope  is  that  these  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  alternatives  that  offer  and  with  full 
regard  for  the  realities  that  mean  so  much  to  us 
both. 
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The  Challenge  for  Private  Enterprise  in  Latin  America 


by  Robert  F.  Woodward 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


Anyone  who  works  on  relations  with  Latin 
America  is  not  likely  to  underestimate  the  power 
of  a  woman.  In  1928  the  women  of  the  American 
Republics  organized  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women.  The  objectives  of  this  Com- 
mission were  not  unlike  those  of  your  great  League 
of  Women  Voters.  In  that  year,  1928,  not  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  yet  gave  the  vote 
to  women.  Today,  14  of  those  countries  have 
complete  women's  suffrage.  In  three  other  coun- 
tries women  can  vote  in  municipal  elections.  And 
that  leaves  only  three  countries  in  which  women 
do  not  yet  vote  at  all. 

Women,  through  the  ages,  have  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  singular  foresight,  the  ability  to  look  into 
the  future  and  seek  a  goal,  an  ideal,  without  being 
distracted  by  the  problems  and  obstacles  of  today. 
As  we  talk  about  Latin  America,  I  hope  that  your 
foresight  will  confirm  my  own  conviction  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  vastly  expanding  rela- 
tionship with  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  great 
new  era  of  fruitful  partnership. 

The  people  of  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America 
number  160  million,  about  the  same  as  our  own 
country.  But  the  population  of  Latin  America 
has  doubled  in  40  years.  And  it  is  now  expanding 
at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  our  population  in  the  United  States 
reaches  200  million,  which  may  be  less  than  25 
years  from  now,  the  population  of  Latin  America 
will  already  far  outnumber  our  own.  This  great 
number  of  people — their  economic  health,  their 
productivity,  and  their  state  of  mind— are  of 
momentous  and  ever-increasing  significance  to  our 
security  and  well-being. 

Fortunately,  we  already  have  unique  and  strong 
relations  with  Latin  America.  The  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  come  to  mind  immediately. 


1  Address  made  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Massachusetts  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  27  (press  re- 
lease 35  dated  Jan.  25). 
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But  the  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  private 
citizens  carry  on  directly  the  great  volume  _  of 
United  States  relations  with  Latin  America. 
These  private  relations  are  conducted  on  such  a 
large  scale  and  in  such  variety  that  the  govern- 
ment servant  must  constantly  strive  to  keep  in 
perspective  his  own  efforts  to  encourage,  to  con- 
ciliate, or  coordinate.  Once  you  are  fully  aware 
of  the  scope  of  private  enterprise  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  I 
believe  you  will  be  impressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  citizen— the  challenge  to  the  citizen— 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  his  own  conduct 
and  character  and  to  move  ahead  to  further 
achievement. 

Let  us  examine  one  striking  example  of  these 
relations,  the  example  of  air  travel.  This  has 
revolutionized  personal  relationships  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Today,  75  percent  of  all  people  traveling 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
travel  by  airplane— a  much  higher  percentage 
than  in  any  other  comparable  part  of  the  world. 
Look  at  the  short  span  of  years  in  which  this  has 
come  about.  In  1919  the  first  commercial  airline 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  began  to  carry  passen- 
gers— in  Colombia— before  passengers  were  car- 
ried in  the  United  States.  Today  there  are  50 
airlines  in  Latin  America  alone,  and  last  year 
their  700  airplanes  traveled  a  distance  more  than 
3,000  times  around  the  world  at  the  Equator.  The 
19  airlines  traveling  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  carried  over  700,000  passengers. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  took  18  days  to  travel 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires.  Now,  any  day 
in  the  week,  you  can  do  this  easily  in  30  hours  or 
less.  While  Government  has  given  much  assist- 
ance to  the  airlines,  this  progress  would  never  have 
come  about  had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of 
a  large  number  of  private  citizens  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States. 

None  of  us  wants  to  glorify  speed  for  itself. 
But  when  people  are  brought  18  times  closer  to- 
gether, at  least  in  terms  of  travel  time,  this  is 
bound  to  be  important  in  all  relationships.    It 
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makes  all  forms  of  association  and  cooperation 
easier  and  more  necessary. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  relationships  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Again  private  enterprise 
is  responsible,  and  no  daily  relationships  with 
Latin  America  are  more  important.  President 
Eisenhower  has  declared  that  "Our  whole  economy 
turns  and  depends  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
world."  Thousands  of  businessmen  in  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  engage  in  a  trade 
which  totaled  over  $7  billion  last  year.  Our  im- 
ports alone,  from  Latin  America,  have  increased 
six  times  in  dollar  value  since  1939 — and  they  are 
one-third  of  all  United  States  imports.  Imports 
from  Europe  have  risen  in  value  three  times  in 
the  same  period,  but  emergency  economic  aid  was 
required  to  revive  economic  activity  after  the  war. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  not  expand  until  it  matches  our  huge 
trade  with  Canada.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  that 
would  bring  our  trade  with  Latin  America  to  $70 
billion  a  year. 

One  relentless  factor  which  will  increase  trade 
is  our  growing  need  for  minerals  and  other  raw 
materials.  A  recent  commission  of  experts  came 
up  with  the  stern  report  that  already  we  import  10 
percent  of  all  the  minerals  we  consume.  In  20 
years  they  estimated  the  amount  will  be  almost 
certainly  20  percent.  During  World  War  II, 
Latin  America  was  already  our  most  important 
foreign  source  of  supply  for  20  different  strategic 
materials,  including  petroleum,  copper,  and  lead. 
Think  of  the  extent  to  which  we  would  depend 
upon  friendly  collaboration  with  neighboring 
countries  in  the  event  of  another  catastrophe. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  our  wide  export  trade 
is  dependent  upon  a  stable  market  in  our  own 
country  for  foreign  products.  We  must  buy  to  be 
able  to  sell. 


Private  Investment 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  all  to  private 
enterprise  in  Latin  America  today  is  in  the  field 
of  private  investment.  Some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  now  aware  that  private  invest- 
ment has  been  the  Aladdin's  lamp  which  has 
magically  raised  living  standards  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  discovering  that  this  lamp  need 
only  be  rubbed  in  the  right  way  to  create  miracles 
for  their  own  countries — toward  fulfillment  of 
their  economic  aspirations.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  encouragement  has  resulted  in  the  movement 
of  over  $2  billion  in  new  investment  from  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America  since  World  War 
II.  And  American  investors  now  have  $6  billion 
in  Latin  America,  more  than  30  percent  of  all 
United  States  private  investment  abroad.  At  the 
same  time,  95  percent  of  all  new  investment  in 
Latin  America  since  the  war  has  been  of  local 
capital. 

When  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  President's 


brother,  reported  on  his  recent  mission  to  South 
America,2  he  expressed  his  view  that  private  cap- 
ital primarily  must  be  depended  on  to  develop  the 
great  economic  potentials  of  the  nations  in  Latin 
America.  But,  he  said,  "Here  we  met  a  great 
inconsistency:  While  some  condemn  foreign  in- 
vestment as  an  actual  or  potential  evil  and  while 
some  adopt  practices  and  legislation  that  frighten 
or  make  almost  impossible  the  entrance  of  foreign 
capital,  all  strongly  insist  that  a  greater  volume 
of  public  and  private  capital  from  abroad  is  needed 
if  they  are  to  meet  their  just  aspirations."  Dr. 
Eisenhower  summed  up  the  situation  by  saying 
that  "A  genuine  belief  in  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  private  competitive  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate profit  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
requirement"  in  Latin  American  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Here  indeed  is  a  challenge  for  us.  How  can  we 
most  effectively  persuade  Latin  Americans  that 
private  capital  has  become  the  servant  of  the  com- 
munity in  our  country  ?  How  can  we  dissipate  the 
idea  of  "Wall  Street  Imperialism"  as  pictured  in 
Communist  propaganda?  The  Communists  are 
intensely  active  in  propaganda  to  discourage  in- 
vestment and  commerce.  They  fear  economic 
improvement  and  rising  living  standards  which 
would  deflate  their  arguments.  I  believe  the  great- 
est Communist  danger  to  Latin  America  so  far  is 
their  success  in  delaying  economic  development. 

We  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  produc- 
tivity in  our  own  country  has  been  largely  due  to 
private  enterprise — and  that  this  is  therefore  the 
great  asset  our  country  has  to  offer  to  other  coun- 
tries. And  it  is  important  that  we  do  this  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run,  economic  health  and 
strength  that  come  from  productivity  in  friendly 
countries  are  vital  to  world  peace. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  perhaps  we  could  make 
better  use  of  the  startling  facts  in  recent  reports 
on  the  United  States  economy.  Last  year,  for 
example,  our  factories  produced  500  million  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  our  people  spent  $230  billion  in  retail 
stores.  Total  personal  income  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  $285  billion.  In  contrast, 
however,  dividends  paid  out  by  all  corporations 
in  the  United  States  to  all  their  owners  in  1953 
were  less  than  $10  billion.  Foreigners  who  fear 
the  supposed  imperialistic  monopolies — the  cor- 
porations and  banks — should  be  reassured  to  know 
that  less  than  4  percent  of  the  national  income 
went  to  the  owners  of  these  institutions.  Those 
who  think  that  the  ownership  of  corporations  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  should 
likewise  be  reassured  to  know  that  one  family  in 
every  ten  in  the  United  States  owns  some  shares 
in  corporations — 5  million  families  out  of  the  50 
million  families  in  our  country.  Incidentally, 
half  the  individual  shareholders  are  women.  To 
show  the  even  wider  distribution  of  income  among 
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our  people,  despite  the  supposed  concentration  of 
wealth,  21  million  families  own  U.S.  Government 
bonds  and  26  million  have  bank  accounts. 

Diffusion  of  Business  Ownership 

The  democratic  spirit  of  business  in  the  United 
States  is  also  revealed  by  the  vast  numbers  of 
owners  of  the  larger  corporations.  The  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  alone,  a 
type  of  business  usually  operated  by  Government 
in  other  countries,  is  owned  by  well  over  a  million 
shareholders — more  than  the  population  of  Boston 
or  Habana.  A  dozen  of  the  larger  corporations 
in  the  United  States  have  over  100,000  share- 
holders each,  and  the  numbers  of  owners  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  25  percent  since  1940.  These 
corporations  might  pay  more  dividends  than  they 
do,  despite  high  wages  and  high  taxes,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  huge  amounts  they  are  reinvesting  in 
the  development  of  our  national  economy — in  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Last  year  this  reinvest- 
ment by  United  States  corporations  totaled  $28 
billion — creating  new  jobs  and  more  goods  for 
consumption.  This  should  give  some  inkling  to 
our  friends  in  other  countries  of  the  capital  that 
might  be  available  for  development  of  countries 
that  determine  to  attract  substantial  amounts  of 
this  capital. 

One  interesting  distortion  that  I  believe  has 
grown  in  the  minds  of  people  in  Latin  America 
concerning  our  methods  has  been  caused  by  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Tennessee  Valley  development. 
This  big  regional  project  has  encouraged  the 
thought  abroad  that  really  big  developments  in 
the  United  States  are  carried  out  by  Government. 
This  is  a  big  project,  but  put  it  in  perspective  by 
comparing  the  $1  billion  capital  investment  in 
Tva  with  some  of  the  figures  I  have  mentioned, 
such  as  the  $28  billion  reinvested  by  corporations 
during  1953.  There  are  some  large  public  power 
projects  in  the  United  States,  but  82  percent  of 
the  nation's  electric  energy  is  still  being  produced 
by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  privately  owned 
electric  plants. 

Another  reason  that  foreigners  get  the  impres- 
sion that  a  large  part  of  our  economy  depends  on 
Government  is  the  size  of  defense  production. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  defense  budget  is 
only  11  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  Nation 
and  that  most  of  this  money  is  spent  for  equipment 
produced  by  private  enterprise. 

How  can  we  use  this  kind  of  information  to 
change  the  misconceptions  that  exist  abroad  about 
our  economy  and  about  the  American  private  en- 
terprise system?  We  can  try  to  see  that  clear 
information  is  widely  distributed.  The  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  attempts  to  do  this,  and  that 
organization  is  doing  excellent  work  with  limited 
funds.  But  here  again  we  are  faced  with  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  volume  of  private 
and  official  channels  of  information.  The  U.S. 
Information  Agency  has  100  Americans  working 
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in  Latin  America.  But  look  at  the  contrast  with 
activities  of  private  American  organizations: 
The  American  press  services — United  Press,  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  International  News  Service- 
have  thousands  of  words  appearing  daily  in  Latin 
American  newspapers  totaling  over  12  million 
copies.  American  motion  pictures  are  seen  in  com- 
mercial theaters  by  over  a  million  Latin  Ameri- 
cans every  day  of  the  year.  American  magazines 
have  huge  circulations  in  Latin  America:  the 
Readers  Digest  about  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
a  month;  and  Life  Magazine  over  250,000  copies. 

Encouragement  of  Latin  American  Visitors 

Many  Latin  Americans  gain  their  own  impres- 
sions of  our  economy  while  visiting  the  United 
States,  and  we  should  find  ways  to  encourage  more 
visitors.  About  200,000  Latin  American  visitors 
came  to  the  United  States  last  year,  in  addition  to 
people  who  live  along  the  Mexican  border.  There 
are  also  at  least  10,000  Latin  American  students 
in  our  colleges,  universities,  and  high  schools. 
And  as  an  indication  of  further  interest  in  infor- 
mation from  our  country,  thousands  of  Latin 
Americans  are  studying  English.  Over  70,000 
students  attend  American  schools  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  over  50,000  study  English  in  officially 
sponsored  cultural  centers.  These  are  only  a  part 
of  the  total.  Likewise,  libraries  operated  by  the 
official  Information  Agency  had  a  total  circulation 
of  about  a  half  million  volumes. 

Of  course,  American  citizens,  in  their  personal 
relationships  abroad,  can  attempt  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  our  economic  system — our  way 
of  life.  The  State  Department  has  about  800 
Americans  in  Latin  America,  and  all  other  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  have  twice  that  number. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  of  their  principal  duties  to 
promote  understanding.  But  here  again,  in  con- 
trast, the  relationships  of  private  citizens  are 
myriad.  Over  80,000  United  States  citizens  live 
in  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America.  And  to 
touch  on  a  few  other  examples,  there  are  over  900 
Rotary  Clubs  in  Latin  America;  over  600  Lions 
Clubs ;  the  Inter- American  Bar  Associations  in- 
clude all  the  lawyers  of  the  entire  bar  associations 
in  18  of  the  20  countries ;  the  Pan  American  Medi- 
cal Association  brings  together  hundreds  of  doc- 
tors every  year;  the  Inter- American  Press 
Association  is  a  forum  for  representatives  of  the 
newspapers  and  radio  stations;  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  affiliated  organiza- 
tions in  10  Latin  American  countries;  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  thrive  in  8  of  the  coun- 
tries; and  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  6 
countries.  There  are  many  other  organizations, 
such  as  the  Ymca  and  the  Ywca,  whose  activities 
contribute  to  mutual  understanding. 

I  should  mention  the  exchange  of  information 
between  labor  organizations  in  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Cio,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
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members  of  the  Inter- American  Regional  Organ- 
ization of  Workers.  This  organization,  known  as 
Orit,  includes  as  members  the  anti-Communist 
labor  confederations  of  17  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  Communists  are  making  great  efforts 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  Latin  American  labor. 
Orit  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent  this  and  to  help 
democratic  labor  groups  to  develop. 

Despite  the  value  of  all  these  personal  relation- 
ships, all  these  channels  of  information,  the  most 
effective  way  to  prove  that  private  enterprise  can 
produce  results  is  to  let  it  show  what  it  can  do — 
to  see  whether  economic  health  comes  when  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  allowed  to  prosper.  There  are 
several  countries  in  Latin  America  where  this  is 
happening,  countries  which  have  discovered  that 
the  best  guaranty  they  can  give  to  business  is  a 
solid  record  and  reputation  of  fair  treatment. 
And  this  presents  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can investors  with  the  challenge  to  give  over- 
whelming proof  that  there  are  mutual  benefits — 
that  there  are  benefits  to  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  host  country.  When  the  people  find 
that  more  goods  and  better  services  and  higher 
wages  are  the  result — when  the  nation  finds  that 
undeveloped  assets  are  made  to  flower — then  it 
does  not  seetm  like  too  much  compensation  to 
permit  the  investor  to  take  a  reasonable  profit 
on  his  investment.  Countries  that  succeed  in 
avoiding  drastic  changes  in  laws  and  regulations, 
that  avoid  discrimination,  gradually  win  the  con- 
fidence of  private  enterprise.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, I  am  confident  that  modern  business  will 
respond  with  concrete  examples  of  economic  de- 
velopment that  will  capture  the  imagination  of 
other  countries.  Here  again,  relations  with  Can- 
ada reveal  the  range  of  possibilities.  If  our  in- 
vestments were  as  great  in  Latin  America  as  they 
are  in  Canada,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  they  would 
be  $60  billion  rather  than  $6  billion. 


Stimulation  of  Economic  Development 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  has  Government  been 
able  to  do  to  stimulate  new  economic  develop- 
ments? Government  has  provided  very  substan- 
tial loans  and  technical  assistance.  And  just  last 
week,  the  President's  message  to  Congress  con- 
cerning taxes  included  recommendations  for  tax 
incentives  for  investors.  These  included  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  tax  on  certain  income  from 
corporate  investments  abroad  be  reduced  by  14 
percentage  points.  This  would  greatly  stimulate 
economic  development. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  our  Government 
has  specialized  in  loans  for  purchase  of  equipment 
such  as  highway  machinery,  electric  generators, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  mining  machinery. 
This  bank  now  has  outstanding  in  Latin  America 
about  a  billion  dollars  in  loans.  Its  assistance  has 
been  invaluable  in  our  economic  relations  with 
Latin  America.     Far  from  costing  the  United 


States  taxpayer  anything,  except  the  temporary 
use  of  his  funds,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
made  an  overall  profit  of  over  $400  million  on  its 
loans  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past  20 
years. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations,  are  very 
important  elements  in  Latin  American  economic 
development.  With  the  guarantee  of  its  55  mem- 
ber nations,  the  bank  sells  its  own  securities  to 
the  public.  In  turn,  the  bank  loans  to  member 
governments  for  economic  development.  Nineteen 
Latin  American  countries  are  members,  and  so  far 
the  bank  has  loaned  $400  million  to  10  of  those 
countries.  A  large  part  of  these  loans  have  been 
for  transportation  equipment  and  electric-power 
development.  Although  both  this  bank  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  have  operated  in  fields  where 
private  banks  were  reluctant  to  enter,  both  banks 
have  practically  perfect  records  of  repayment  of 
loans. 

Government  has  been  able  to  stimulate  wide- 
spread economic  development  through  a  wide 
variety  of  technical-assistance  programs.  The 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  550  technical  experts  in  19  countries 
of  Latin  America  in  about  50  different  missions — 
health,  agricultural,  educational,  and  other  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  health  program  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  of  Brazil  gives  a  vivid  example 
of  results.  The  program  began  12  years  ago.  In 
that  time,  life  expectancy  in  the  region  has  in- 
creased by  10  years  on  the  average,  and  these  10 
years  are  the  most  productive  adult  years.  The 
programs  have  been  so  useful  that  they  have  been 
increased,  but  the  expenses  are  shared  with  the 
Latin  American  Governments.  They  now  pay 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  do,  and  in  some  places 
much  more.  In  the  Amazon  Valley,  the  Brazilian 
Government  pays  27  times  as  much  as  we  do. 
While  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  attract  Brazilian 
personnel  for  this  program,  it  is  now  staffed 
entirely  by  Brazilians.  These  programs  also 
brought  some  570  Latin  Americans  to  the  United 
States  for  technical  training  last  year. 

As  in  many  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, we  first  learned  the  value  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  Latin  America.  It  is  of  course  difficult 
to  trace  cause  and  effect  precisely,  but  technical 
assistance  has  certainly  been  an  important  factor 
in  raising  productivity,  and  it  has  great  popular 
appeal.  In  the  postwar  period,  productivity  in 
Latin  America  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
5  percent  every  year,  insofar  as  national  product 
can  be  measured,  while  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  2.5  percent. 

Our  Government  also  contributes  to  the  very 
active  technical-assistance  programs  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations.  We  automatically  think  of  these  inter- 
national organizations  as  agencies  for  security 
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and  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  The  re- 
gional organization,  born  60  years  ago,  has  become 
a  strong  and  permanent  institution.  And  we  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  moral  and  political  influence 
of  Latin  America  in  the  United  Nations,  where 
20  countries  have  one-third  of  the  votes.  But  we 
do  not  hear  so  much  of  the  widespread  activities 
of  these  organizations  in  helping  the  member 
countries  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  economic 
and  social  life. 

For  example,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  at  Bogota  a  center  for  studying  and 
training  in  housing  development;  in  Caracas  it 
is  just  opening  a  center  for  training  normal-school 
teachers;  and  at  MontevideOj  it  has  a  center  for 
child-welfare  studies  and  training.  There  are  13 
special  inter-American  agencies  now  connected 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States  (and 
I  might  mention  that  a  splendid  example  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  has  been  given  by  sifting  this 
number  out  of  28  that  existed  a  few  years  ago). 
In  the  realm  of  technical  assistance,  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Organization  is  the  most 
widely  known  for  its  many  contributions  to  the 
health  of  the  hemisphere.  This  agency,  now 
affiliated  with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
has  likewise  made  tremendous  strides  in  conquer- 
ing the  scourge  of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  yaws, 
and  tuberculosis.  In  talking  about  technical  as- 
sistance and  health,  I  must  likewise  mention  the 
great  impulse  given  to  health  and  sanitation  m 
the  American  Republics  by  the  privately  endowed 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  United  Nations  has  some  370  technical  ex- 
perts in  19  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  almost 
every  major  field  of  economic  activity — from 
geological  surveys  to  fisheries  development^-from 
civil  aviation  to  public  finance.  Also,  under  this 
program,  650  persons  last  year  were  given  fellow- 
ships for  technical  training.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
is  the  variety  of  nationality  of  the  technical  ex- 
perts and  the  fact  that  18  of  the  19  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  that  receive  assistance  also  loan  the 
services  of  experts  to  other  countries.  Each  coun- 
try has  special  industries  in  which  its  people 
excel.  An  expert  from  Haiti  is,  for  example, 
teaching  the  Abyssinians  how  to  package  and 
merchandise  coffee.  This  expert,  incidentally,  has 
found  12  new  varieties  of  coffee  to  take  back  to 
Latin  America. 

Modest  Cost  of  U.  S.  Measures 

All  of  these  measures  of  governmental  assist- 
ance are  helping  to  build  economic  and  social 
health  and  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  The 
cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayer  is  modest.  The 
annual  expenditures  of  our  Government  in  all 
forms  of  relations  with  Latin  America  are  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  new  investment  in 
Latin  America  each  year  by  our  citizens.    These 
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expenditures  are  about  y100  of  the  value  of  our 
trade  with  Latin  America.  They  are  about  y100o 
of  the  Federal  tax  dollar.  With  this  amount, 
Government  is  doing  work  that  I  believe  is  not 
only  of  great  use  but  even  indispensable.  But 
the  contrasts  I  have  mentioned  point  up  the  extent 
to  which  we  must  depend  upon  what  the  private 
citizen  is  doing. 

There  are  many  important  relations  with  Latin 
America  that  I  have  not  even  mentioned.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  deep  spiritual  bond  of  religion; 
nor  the  artistic  and  cultural  exchange  from  which 
we  have  much  to  gain.  I  have  only  barely  touched 
upon  mutual  concern  about  the  insidious  anti- 
religious  efforts  of  communism.  Nor  have  I  dis- 
cussed cooperation  for  military  defense.  But  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  portraying  something 
of  the  scope  and  growth  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  and  something  of  the  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

The  challenge  and  opportunity  of  progress  are 
significant  in  themselves.  But  Secretary  Dulles 
summed  up  the  total  objective  very  simply  when 
he  said,  "Never  in  all  our  history  was  there  a  time 
when  good  friends  and  allies  meant  so  much  to 
us.  There  is  need,  as  never  before,  of  cooperation 
between  free  nations." 


Use  of  Agricultural  Surpluses 
in  Overseas  Programs 

Statement  by  Samuel  C.  Waugh 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 

I  want  briefly  to  state  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives that  should  govern  our  efforts  effectively  to 
utilize  agricultural  surpluses  in  overseas  pro- 
grams. 

Coordination:  We  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  Senator  Case  that  for  the  most  successful 
results  the  Government's  activities  in  the  disposal 
abroad  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  must 
be  carried  out  on  a  coordinated  basis.  Unco- 
ordinated and  independent  activities  in  this  field 
can  easily  lead  to  confusion  and  inefficiencies. 
To  the  greatest  extent  feasible  it  would  appear 
that  the  administration  of  disposal  programs 
should  be  centralized.  The  various  executive 
agencies  are  giving  careful  study  to  this  problem 
in  connection  with  the  President's  proposal- 
mentioned  in  the  Budget  Message 2— to  set  aside 
and  use  $1  billion  worth  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  for  disposal  in  friendly  for- 
eign countries  during  the  next  3  years. 

Objectives:  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  $1 
billion  program  are : 


aMade  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate  and 
Military  Construction  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  Jan.  27  (press  release  37). 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  147. 
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(1)  to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  Ccc  sur- 
plus stocks  which  are  becoming  costly  to  hold  and 
the  existence  of  which  exerts  a  depressing  influ- 
ence upon  the  market; 

(2)  to  dispose  of  such  stocks  abroad  in  the  most 
constructive  manner  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  friendly  foreign  countries,  to  en- 
courage an  increase  in  consumption  particularly 
where  consumption  standards  are  low,  to  en- 
courage trade,  to  build  up  defenses,  etc. ;  and 

(3)  to  avoid  substitution  for  or  displacement 
of  sales  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

To  the  extent  that  the  surplus  commodities  can 
be  employed  to  defray  expenditures  abroad  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  without  jeopardy  to  other  objec- 
tives, every  effort  will  be  made  to  do  so. 

Agreements :  It  will  be  necessary  as  a  general 
rule  to  negotiate  with  friendly  foreign  countries 
agreements  concerning  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
commodities  which  they  might  undertake  to  ab- 
sorb during  the  period  of  the  program — without 
substitution  for  or  displacement  of  sales  which 
would  take  place  in  the  normal  course  of  trade — 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  local  currency-sales  pro- 
ceeds would  be  put.  The  uses  of  such  sales  pro- 
ceeds will  no  doubt  vary  from  country  to  country. 
The  proportions  which  can  be  used  in  payment  for 
U.S.  Government  expenses  will  also  vary  de- 
pending upon  our  negotiating  position  and  the 
balancing  of  all  our  objectives.  A  recipient  coun- 
try will  usually  be  reluctant  to  accept,  in  effect,  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  on  any  considerable 
scale  in  substitution  for  prospective  dollar  earn- 
ings. We  have  experienced  this  problem  in  con- 
nection with  negotiations  for  accelerated  use  of 
local   currency   from   surplus   property   credits. 


Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  such  cases 
would  not  in  fact  have  been  used  subsequently 
to  purchase  similar  commodities  in  the  U.S. 
market.  If  so,  the  net  result  is  no  increase  in 
the  export  of  U.S.  commodities. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  negotiations 
require  time  which  will  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  requirement  for  expenditures  for  a 
specific  project  or  purpose.  The  Defense  De- 
partment, for  example,  could  not  hold  up  a  con- 
tract pending  the  conclusion  of  a  broad  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  use  of  surplus  commodities. 

Purchases  of  Surplus  Commodities  Under  Mu- 
tual Security  Program:  As  you  know,  the  foreign- 
aid  programs  have  moved  a  considerable  volume 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Under  sec- 
tion 550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act3  efforts  are 
being  undertaken  to  use  surplus  commodities 
specifically  in  military  aid  programs  abroad,  in- 
cluding off-shore  procurement  transactions. 

Conclusion:  With  a  disposal  program  of  this 
magnitude  it  will  be  necessary  to  explore  all  possi- 
bilities for  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  without 
causing  adverse  effects  upon  our  trade  and  trade 
of  friendly  countries,  a  principle  which  Congress 
stated  in  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
and  which  the  President  reiterated  in  his  recent 
budget  message.  Consistent  with  overall  objec- 
tives our  negotiations  will  attempt  to  use  to  the 
optimum  extent  surplus  commodities  in  place  of 
dollar  expenditures  abroad  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


"For  text  of  sec.  550,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953, 
p.  639. 


The  International  Tin  Agreement  of  1953 


by  Clarence  W.  Nichols 


The  text  of  the  International  Tin  Agreement 
of  1953  was  established  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Tin.  This  agreement  is  now  under 
review  and  subject  to  signature  by  23  governments 
which  were  represented  by  delegates  in  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Conference.1    Continuing  the  nego- 

1  Australia,  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda  Urundi,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Colonial  and  Dependent  Territo- 
ries, Canada,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States.  The  following  govern- 
ments were  represented  by  observers :  Hungary,  Iran, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Yugoslavia. 


tiations  which  had  been  undertaken  in  1950,  the 
Second  Session  was  held  at  Geneva  November  16- 
December  9, 1953.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  to  discuss  measures  designed  to  meet  the 
special  difficulties  which  exist  or  are  expected  to 
arise  concerning  tin  and  to  conclude  an  inter- 
national commodity  agreement,  should  such  an 
agreement  be  considered  desirable. 

The  proposals  for  stabilization  which  were  sub- 
mitted during  the  1950  session  differed  so  widely 
that  the  Conference  concluded  there  was  need  for 
further  and  separate  consideration  by  govern- 
ments. The  session  of  October-November  1950 
therefore  adjourned  in  Geneva  subject  to  recon- 
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vening  by  the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  was 
instructed  to  take  account  of  further  discussions 
in  the  International  Tin  Study  Group 2  and  decide 
at  a  later  date  whether  conditions  existed  for  re- 
sumption of  the  Conference,  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  governments  which  are  members  of 
its  Steering  Committee. 

The  Study  Group  met  at  London  in  March  1953. 
Member  governments  reviewed  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  world  tin  situation  and  empha- 
sized the  continuing  large  excess  of  production 
over  consumption.  Strategic  stockpiles  were  not 
expected  to  be  able  to  absorb  very  much  longer 
this  excess  supply,  which  is  approximately  30 
percent  of  consumption.  The  Chairman  of  the 
U.N.  Conference  requested  advice  regarding  fur- 
ther negotiations  toward  an  intergovernmental 
control  arrangement.  The  Study  Group  believed 
additional  preparatory  work  would  be  advisable 
and  appointed  a  Working  Party  to  consider  pro- 
posals regarding  international  action  and  provide 
advice  to  the  Chairman  regarding  a  second  session 
of  the  U.N.  Conference. 

The  Working  Party  considered  possible  forms 
of  an  agreement  which  might  be  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable. A  subcommittee  prepared  a  draft  agree- 
ment to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  a  second 
session  if  the  U.N.  Conference  should  be  recon- 
vened. The  Working  Party  requested  member 
governments  of  the  Study  Group  to  consider  the 
problems  and  the  proposals.  Each  of  these  gov- 
ernments was  asked  to  communicate  directly  to  the 
Chairman  its  views  regarding  a  reconvening  of 
the  U.N.  Conference. 

The  views  expressed  by  governments  showed 
that  another  negotiation  was  desired  by  a  number 
of  countries  and  was  not  opposed  by  any  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  explained  that  it  would 
attend  if  another  session  was  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  governments  to  justify  the  reconvening 
of  the  Conference.  However,  the  letter  submitted 
by  the  United  States  noted  that  a  negotiation  in 
November  1953  would  come  at  a  time  when  this 
Government  was  making  a  basic  review  of  its 
economic  foreign  policy.  The  United  States 
would,  therefore,  not  be  in  a  position  to  commit 
itself  to  a  specific  course  of  action  at  that  time. 
The  other  interested  governments  were  placed  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  would  regard  a  1953 
conference  as  useful  for  examining  possible  lines 
of  action  but  would  expect  any  suggested  programs 
to  be  open  for  consideration  over  a  period  of  time 
following  the  Conference. 

On  the  basis  of  these  expressions  by  the  member 
governments  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group  and  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Chairman  requested  a  Second  Session 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
made  the   necessary   arrangements.    Invitations 

1  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Nichols  on  the  Study  Group,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  18,  1953,  p.  724. 
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were  extended  to  the  governments  of  all  countries 
which  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion, consumption,  or  trade  of  tin. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  the  Second 
Session  by  the  following  delegation : 

Chairman 

Dudley  W.  Figgis,  President,  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Advisers 

Rene    Lutz,    Deputy    Director,    International    Resources 

Staff,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 

Commerce. 
Charles  W.  Merrill,  Assistant  Chief,  Minerals  Division, 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Chief,  Metals  and  Minerals  Staff, 

Department  of  State. 


Special  Difficulties  in  Tin 

Tin  has  many  and  varied  uses  which  are  im- 
portant and  even  essential  to  the  economy  and 
security  of  industrialized  countries.  The  volume 
of  consumption  is  weaker,  however,  on  a  long-term 
basis  than  that  of  most  raw  materials  because  of 
the  increase  in  conservational  practices  in  the  use 
of  tin  and  a  persistent  trend  toward  displacement 
by  the  substitution  of  other  materials. 

Countries  which  consume  tin  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  imports  for  adequate  supplies. 
The  areas  in  which  tin  is  produced  have  not  under- 
gone extensive  economic  development  or  diversi- 
fication. Practically  all  of  their  production  of  tin 
is  exported,  and  earnings  from  these  exports  are 
very  significant  elements  in  their  economies. 

Tin  mining  is  the  principal  source  of  employ- 
ment, foreign  exchange,  and  governmental  reve- 
nues in  Bolivia.  Although  Bolivia  is  more  heavily 
dependent  on  this  industry  than  are  other  produc- 
ing countries,  the  production  of  tin  also  has  con- 
siderable importance  in  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Belgian  Congo,  Thailand,  and  Nigeria,  Those 
areas  also  have  the  problem  of  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  a  prompt  reemployment  of  resources. 

The  demand  for  tin  is  not  appreciably  affected  in 
the  short  run  by  the  level  of  its  price  since  the  cost 
comprises  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  value  of 
finished  products.  Substantially  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  tin  production  takes  con- 
siderable time  regardless  of  the  immediate 
attractiveness  or  unattractiveness  of  market  prices. 
These  characteristics  make  for  periodical  surpluses 
and  shortages  and  extreme  peaks  and  troughs  of 
prices.  Importing  and  exporting  countries  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  extreme  fluctuations 
of  price  to  which  tin  has  been  subject  in  the  past. 
Several  efforts  were  made  on  an  international  scale 
during  the  twenties  and  thirties  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  these  price  swings  and  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  in  the  industry. 

The  interested  governments  have  recognized  for 
several  years  a  possibility  that  the  termination  of 
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procurement  for  strategic  stockpiles,  especially  the 
large-scale  stockpiling  by  the  United  States,  might 
precipitate  a  substantial  readjustment  of  the  tin 
situation  with  extended  aftereffects.  A  period  of 
burdensome  stocks  and  low  prices  might  develop 
while  production  was  being  adjusted  downward. 
The  absorption  of  such  stocks  into  consumption 
would  require  a  period  in  which  production  would 
be  less  than  consumption.  This  could  lead  even- 
tually to  a  renewal  of  shortage  and  high  prices 
during  the  time  required  to  expand  capacity  and 
output  again. 

Official  announcements  by  the  United  States 
during  1952  and  early  1953  indicated  that  its  stra- 
tegic stockpiling  program  was  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  United  States  further  announced 
in  November  1953  that  the  continued  receipt  of  tin 
under  outstanding  contracts  would  lead  to  hold- 
ings by  this  Government  approximately  40,000 
tons  in  excess  of  stockpile  requirements  by  March 
1954.  No  decision  has  been  made  concerning  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  this  surplus,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  under  review  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  un- 
due effects  on  normal  markets. 

The  market  price  for  tin  was  about  75  cents  per 
pound  before  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  1950. 
The  price  subsequently  rose  to  $2  per  pound  early 
in  1951 ;  stabilized  during  1952  at  about  the  $1.20 
level  specified  in  large  purchase  contracts  which 
the  U.S.  Government  made  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year;  and  declined  during  1953  to  levels 
around  80  cents  per  pound. 

rhe  International  Agreement 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Tin  tried  to 
make  the  agreement  conform  fully  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  UN.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
recommending  that  chapter  VI  of  the  Habana 
Charter  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  for  appropri- 
ate international  commodity  arrangements. 

The  proposed  agreement  contemplates  a  cooper- 
ative effort  by  the  governments  of  producing  coun- 
tries and  consuming  countries  to  achieve  a  greater 
iegree  of  stability  in  the  international  tin  situa- 
tion. The  stated  objectives  are  to  prevent  or  al- 
leviate unemployment  or  other  serious  difficulties 
likely  to  result  from  maladjustments  between  sup- 
ply and  demand;  to  prevent  excessive  price  fluc- 
tuations and  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  sta- 
bility of  price  on  a  basis  which  will  secure  long- 
term  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand; 
to  insure  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  at 
ill  times;  and  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  con- 
sideration and  development  of  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  progressively  more  economic  production 
Df  tin  while  protecting  tin  deposits  from  unneces- 
sary waste  or  premature  abandonment. 

rhe  Council 

An  Internationa]  Tin  Council,  having  its  seat 
at  London,  would  be  established  to  administer  the 
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provisions  of  the  agreement.  Each  contracting 
government  would  be  represented  in  the  Council, 
participating  either  as  a  producing  country  or  as 
a  consuming  country,  according  to  the  declaration 
made  in  its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
or  accession.  The  government  of  a  consuming 
country  which  is  responsible  for  the  international 
relations  of  a  dependent  territory  mainly 
interested  in  the  production  of  tin  could  declare 
the  separate  participation  of  such  territory  on 
that  basis.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement 
would  accordingly  apply  to  that  government 
separately  in  respect  of  its  metropolitan  territory 
and  the  dependent  territory. 

The  Council  would  select  an  independent  non- 
voting chairman  who  had  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  tin  industry  during  the  10  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  a 
manager  of  the  buffer  stock,  and  such  additional 
staff  as  the  Council  considered  necessary.  All  of 
these  appointments  would  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  individual  employees  should  not 
hold — or  should  cease  to  hold — any  financial  inter- 
est in  the  tin  industry  or  the  tin  trade.  The  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  they  should  not  seek  or 
receive  instructions  regarding  their  functions 
from  any  person  or  authority  except  the  Council 
or  a  person  acting  on  its  behalf  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

There  would  be  2,000  votes  in  the  Council. 
Delegates  of  producing  countries  would  hold 
1,000  votes  and  delegates  of  consuming  countries 
1,000  votes.  Each  delegate  would  hold  five  initial 
votes  and  additional  votes  as  provided  in  the 
agreement.  The  additional  votes  of  producing 
countries  would  be  distributed  among  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  percentages 
of  their  countries  as  listed  in  annex  A  to  the  agree- 
ment or  as  published  from  time  to  time  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  The 
additional  votes  of  the  consuming  countries  would 
be  distributed  among  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnages  of  their  countries 
as  listed  in  annex  B  to  the  agreement  or  as  revised 
subsequently  in  acordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement. 

The  agreement  provides,  however,  that  the  in- 
itial votes  of  each  consuming  country  shall  be  re- 
duced equally  if  more  than  30  consuming  countries 
participate  so  that  the  total  of  initial  votes  for 
all  consuming  countries  will  not  exceed  150.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  that  the  Council  shall  deter- 
mine for  any  consuming  country  which  later 
accedes  to  the  agreement  a  tonnage  which  will 
take  effect  as  if  it  were  listed  in  annex  B. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  April  1,  1955,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Council  would  review  the 
figures  of  net  imports  and  consumption  of  tin  for 
each  consuming  country  during  the  3  preceding 
calendar  years.  Revised  tonnages  for  each  con- 
suming country  would  be  published  on  the  basis 
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of  the  mean  of  such  net  imports  and  consumption 
with  those  tonnages  then  taking  effect  as  if  they 
were  listed  in  annex  B.  No  delegate  could  hold 
more  than  a  total  of  490  votes.  There  would  be 
no  fractional  votes. 

PRODUCING  COUNTRIES'  VOTES 

(Annex  A  to  Agreement) 


Percentage 

Number  of  votes 

Initial 
vote 

Addi- 
tional 
vote 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

Belgian   Congo  and  Ru- 

8.  72 

5 

85 

90 

21.  50 

5 

208 

213 

36.61 

5 

355 

360 

5.38 
21.  50 

5 
5 

53 

208 

58 
213 

6.29 

5 

61 

66 

100 

30 

970 

1,000 

CONSUMING  COUNTRIES'  VOTES 

(Annex  B  to  Agreement) 


(i) 


Australia 

Brazil 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Ecuador  

France 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many    

India 

Italy 

Japan  

Lebanon  

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom.   .    .    . 

United  States  of  America 


Tons 


(2) 


Total. 


1,  580 
1,800 
1,260 
4,720 
780 
3 
7,230 

7,280 

3,430 

3,380 

3,050 

50 

4,570 

870 

680 

830 

20,  360 

74,  310 


Number  of  votes 


Initial 
vote 


(3) 


136,  183 


Addi- 
tional 
vote 


(4) 


90 


11 

12 
8 

32 
5 
0 

48 

49 

23 

23 

20 

0 

31 

6 

4 

6 

136 

496 


Total 
(a) 


(5) 


16 
17 
14 
37 
10 
5 
55 

55 

29 

28 

26 

5 

36 

11 

10 

11 

145 

490 


910      1, 000 


(a)  As  adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  490  maximum. 

The  agreement  specifies  that  certain  decisions  of 
the  Council  concerning  important  matters  which 
might  involve  a  difference  of  interest  between  pro- 
ducing countries  and  consuming  countries  would 
require  concurrent  majorities  of  the  producer 
rotes  and  the  consumer  votes,  counted  separately. 
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Other  decisions  of  the  Council  would  be  taken  by 
a  simple  majority  of  votes  cast. 

The  Council  would  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year.  Meetings  would  be  convened  at  the  request 
of  any  delegate  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
man, as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  agreement.  A  statement  showing  the 
tonnage  of  tin  held  by  the  buffer  stock  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  quarter  would  be  published  by 
the  Council  not  earlier  than  3  months  after  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  The  Council  would  also  pub- 
lish a  report  of  its  activities  in  each  financial  year 
not  earlier  than  3  months  after  the  end  of  that  year. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  upon  con- 
ditions to  be  determined  by  it,  any  government 
could  accede  to  the  agreement  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  whether  or  not  that  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  a  delegate  at  the  1953 
session  of  the  U.  N.  Conference.  The  agreement 
requires  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Council  shall  be  equitable  in  respect  of  voting 
rights  and  financial  obligations  as  between  the 
countries  seeking  to  accede  and  other  countries 
already  participating. 

Price  Limits  for  Stabilization 

The  stabilization  operations  of  the  International 
Tin  Council  would  try  to  contain  the  fluctuations 
of  market  prices  for  tin  within  prescribed  limits. 
As  a  basis  for  initial  operations,  the  agreement 
provides  a  lower  limit  of  £640  per  long  ton  and  an 
upper  limit  of  £880.  These  prices  are  equivalent 
in  U.S.  currency  to  80  cents  and  $1.10  per  pound 
of  tin  metal. 

The  agreement  directs  the  Council  to  consider 
periodically  whether  these  prices  are  appropriate 
for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives,  taking  into 
account  the  current  trends  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, the  existing  capacity  for  production, 
the  adequacy  of  the  current  price  to  maintain 
sufficient  future  productive  capacity,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
revise  either  or  both  of  the  price  limits  provided 
such  revision  is  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  producing  countries  and  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  consuming  countries. 

Establishment  of  the  Buffer  Stock 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  producing 
countries  would  be  obligated  to  provide  a  buffer 
stock  with  capital  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to 
25,000  long  tons  of  tin  metal.  This  capital  would 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  buffer  stock  man- 
ager in  the  form  of  tin  metal,  tin  warrants,  or 
cash.  At  least  25  percent  of  this  mandatory  con- 
tribution would  be  made  in  cash.  This  cash  would 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  metal 
which  it  would  purchase  at  the  current  floor  price. 

The  initial  contributions  by  producing  countries 
would  be  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  15,000 
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tons  of  metal  and  would  be  due  on  such  date  as 
the  Council  might  decide.  Producing  countries 
would  be  liable  for  two  subsequent  contributions, 
each  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  5,000  tons  of 
metal.  Unless  the  Council  decided  otherwise  by 
concurrent  majorities,  counted  separately,  the  first 
of  these  would  be  due  as  soon  as  the  buffer  stock 
held  10,000  tons  of  metal  and  the  second  as  soon 
as  the  buffer  stock  held  15,000  tons.  The  contri- 
bution by  each  producing  country  would  be  pro- 
portional to  its  percentage  as  shown  in  annex  A. 

If  any  producing  country  failed  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  provide  capital  to  the  buffer  stock,  the 
Council  would  be  authorized  to  deprive  that  coun- 
try of  rights  and  privileges  under  the  agreement 
and  to  require  the  other  producing  countries  to 
make  good  the  deficit.  Upon  remedy  of  such  de- 
fault, the  Council  could  restore  the  rights  and 
privileges  and  return  the  additional  contributions 
made  by  other  producing  countries. 

Any  participating  country  would  be  entitled  to 
make  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  or  tin  metal 
to  the  buffer  stock.  The  Council  could  reduce  the 
obligatory  contributions  by  amounts  not  exceeding 
the  aggregate  of  any  voluntary  contributions  pro- 
vided this  action  was  favored  by  concurrent  ma- 
jorities, counted  separately;  was  desired  by  the 
producing  country  or  countries  whose  obligatory 
contributions  would  be  reduced;  and  would  not 
nvolve  the  repayment  of  any  contributions  already 
nade. 


Operation  of  the  Buffer  Stock 

If  the  price  of  cash  tin  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  becomes  as  high  as  the  ceiling  price,  the 
agreement  requires  the  manager  of  the  buffer 
stock  to  offer  all  of  the  tin  at  his  disposal  for  sale 
m  the  Exchange  at  that  price.  As  long  as  the 
Duffer  stock  has  tin,  the  manager  is  also  required 
in  these  circumstances  to  accept  bids  at  the  ceiling 
price,  adjusted  for  location  and  such  other  factors 
is  may  be  determined  by  the  chairman,  provided 
these  bids  are  received  from  consumers  in  partici- 
pating countries  or  agents  acting  directly  on  their 
i)ehalf.  The  agreement  further  provides  that  the 
minimum  tonnage  of  all  such  transactions  shall 
oe  5  tons ;  larger  tonnages  shall  be  in  multiples  of 
5  tons,  and  the  manager,  in  accepting  such  direct 
bids,  shall  have  regard  to  the  fair  and  equitable 
disposal  of  the  tin  in  the  buffer  stock. 

If  the  price  of  cash  tin  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  becomes  as  low  as  the  floor  price,  the 
manager  must  offer  to  buy  cash  tin  on  the  Ex- 
change at  that  price  if  he  has  funds  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  upper  third  or  lower  third,  respectively, 
of  the  stabilization  range  the  manager  would  have 
discretion  to  offer  tin  or  buy  cash  tin  on  the  Ex- 
change at  the  market  price  if  he  considered  such 
operations  necessary  to  prevent  the  market  from 
rising  or  falling  too  steeply.  The  manager  would 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  if  the  price  of  cash 
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tin  on  the  Exchange  were  in  the  middle  third  of 
the  stabilization  range  unless  the  Council  decided 
otherwise  by  a  majority  of  the  producer  votes  and 
a  majority  of  the  consumer  votes. 

The  agreement  authorizes  the  manager,  within 
the  framework  of  the  general  instructions  he  may 
have  received,  to  buy  or  sell  3  months'  tin  on  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  and  to  buy  or  sell,  cash 
or  forward,  on  any  other  established  market  for 
tin  at  any  time  when  he  may  buy  or  sell  cash  tin 
on  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 

If  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  oper- 
ations, the  Council  could  authorize  him  to  sell 
sufficient  tin  at  the  market  price  to  meet  his  cur- 
rent operational  expenditures,  notwithstanding 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

Revaluation  of  Currencies 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  Council  to  meet 
immediately  if  a  review  of  the  price  limits  is 
made  necessary  by  movements  in  the  relative  value 
of  currencies.  Pending  such  a  meeting,  the  chair- 
man would  suspend  provisionally  the  operations 
of  the  buffer  stock  if  this  was  necessary  to  prevent 
buying  or  selling  to  an  extent  likely  to  prejudice 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement. 

The  Council  is  authorized  to  suspend,  or  con- 
firm the  suspension  of,  buffer  stock  operations  if 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  producing  countries 
or  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  consuming  coun- 
tries are  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  Buffer  stock 
operations,  if  provisionally  suspended,  would  be 
resumed  in  the  absence  of  such  a  majority.  A 
suspension  of  buffer  stock  operations  would  not 
prevent  the  Council  from  continuing  to  exercise 
its  authority  for  the  control  of  exports  as  provided 
elsewhere  in  the  agreement.  Within  30  days  after 
a  decision  to  suspend,  or  confirm  the  suspension  of, 
buffer  stock  operations,  the  Council  would  con- 
sider provisional  floor  and  ceiling  prices.  The 
Council  is  authorized  to  determine  provisional 
price  limits  by  concurrent  majorities  of  producer 
votes  and  consumer  votes,  counted  separately. 

Provisional  prices  would  be  reviewed  within  90 
days  by  the  Council,  which  could  determine  new 
price  limits  by  concurrent  majorities,  counted 
separately.  If  at  one  meeting  the  Council  was 
unable  to  determine  provisional  floor  and  ceiling 
prices,  it  could  nevertheless  determine  new  price 
limits  at  any  subsequent  meeting,  with  the  same 
majorities  being  required.  Buffer  stock  opera- 
tions, if  suspended,  would  be  resumed  on  the  basis 
of  floor  and  ceiling  prices  whenever  these  were 
determined  by  the  Council,  provisionally  or  other- 
wise. 

Liquidation  of  the  Buffer  Stock 

The  Council  is  directed  to  pay  due  regard  to  the 
need  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  tin  metal  held  in 
the  buffer  stock  during  the  period  of  2  years  ending 
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with  the  date  of  termination  of  the  agreement. 
If  this  consideration  should  lead  the  Council  to 
set  a  figure  for  exports  lower  than  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  established,  the  man- 
ager of  the  buffer  stock  is  authorized  to  sell  at  any 
price  not  less  than  the  floor  price  the  quantities  of 
tin  metal  by  which  the  Council  has  reduced  the 
permissible  rate  of  exports. 

On  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  the  man- 
ager would  close  the  buffer  stock  account  and  make 
no  further  purchases  of  tin  metal.  The  agreement 
specifies  the  steps  by  which  the  buffer  stock  would 
then  be  liquidated.  However,  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  substitute  other  arrangements  if  these 
are  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  producer  votes 
and  a  majority  of  the  consumer  votes. 

The  manager  would  first  set  aside  a  sum  suffici- 
ent to  meet  the  estimated  expenses  of  liquidation  or 
would  sell  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tin  metal  to 
provide  the  additional  sum  required  if  the  balance 
remaining  in  the  buffer  stock  account  were  inade- 
quate to  meet  those  estimated  expenses.  The 
manager  would  then  divide  the  cash  and  tin  metal 
at  his  disposal  between  contributing  countries  in 
proportion  to  the  contributions  they  had  made  to 
the  buffer  stock.  If  any  contributing  countries 
had  forfeited  rights  to  participate  in  liquidation, 
these  countries  would  be  excluded  from  the  divi- 
sion to  that  extent  and  the  residue  would  be  divided 
proportionately  between  the  other  contributing 
countries. 

Thereafter  the  manager  would  repay  to  each 
contributing  country  the  cash  standing  to  its 
credit.  He  would  transfer  to  each  contributing 
country  the  tin  metal  standing  to  the  credit  of  that 
country.  These  transfers  of  metal  would  be  made 
in  12  monthly  installments  which  would  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  Alternatively,  at  the 
option  of  any  contributing  country,  the  manager 
would  sell  any  such  installment  and  pay  to  the 
country  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale.  When  the 
manager  had  disposed  of  all  of  the  tin  metal  in 
this  manner,  he  would  distribute  between  the  con- 
tributing countries  any  balance  remaining  of  the 
sum  which  had  been  set  aside  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated expenses  of  liquidation. 

Finance 

The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the  Council  or 
its  committees  would  be  met  by  their  respective 
governments.  Two  separate  accounts  would  be 
kept  of  the  contributions  and  expenses  necessary 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment. One  of  these,  the  administrative  account, 
would  bear  the  administrative  and  office  expenses 
of  the  Council,  including  the  remuneration  of  the 
chairman,  secretary,  manager,  and  subordinate 
staffs.  The  other,  called  the  buffer  stock  account, 
would  receive  the  buffer  stock  contributions  from 
participating  countries  and  would  bear  all  expen- 
ditures incurred  in  the  course  of  or  attributable  to 
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buffer  stock  transactions  or  operations,  including 
all  expenses  of  storage,  commissions,  insurance, 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities. 

The  Council  would  estimate  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  prospective  requirements  of  the  administra- 
tive account.  Each  participating  government 
would  be  assessed  in  sterling  for  its  portion  of 
those  expenses.  Governments  would  be  liable  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  l/2000th  of  the  adminis- 
trative budget  in  respect  of  each  vote  held  in  the 
Council  on  the  day  of  the  assessment.  However, 
the  agreement  provides  that  no  participating  gov- 
ernment shall  contribute  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  £100  annually. 

Payments  into  the  administrative  account  would 
be  made  in  sterling  from  the  type  of  sterling  ac- 
count appropriate  to  the  particular  country,  but 
any  country  could  choose  to  make  its  payment  in 
U.'S.  dollars  which  the  Council  would  convert  into 
sterling  on  the  official  London  Foreign  Exchange 
market.  If  the  Council  subsequently  became  obli- 
gated to  repay  a  participating  government  which 
had  elected  to  make  its  contribution  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars, that  country  could  require  the  payment  to  be 
applied  on  its  behalf  in  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
dollars  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  dis- 
bursement that  the  sterling  bought  with  U.S.  dol- 
lars had  borne  to  the  total  contribution  previously 
made  by  the  country.  The  agreement  provides 
that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  would  per- 
mit payments  on  this  basis  to  be  converted  as 
required.  . 

The  Council  could  deprive  any  country  of  its 
right  to  vote  if  the  country  failed  to  pay  its  contri- 
bution to  the  administrative  account  within  6 
months  after  notice  of  assessment.  If  a  country 
had  not  paid  within  12  months  after  assessment, 
the  Council  could  deprive  it  of  any  other  rights 
under  the  agreement,  including  such  proportion 
of  rights  to  participate  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
buffer  stock  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  unpaid 
contribution  toward  administrative  expenses.  On 
payment  of  the  outstanding  contribution,  the 
council  would  restore  any  rights  of  which  a  coun- 
try had  been  deprived  in  this  connection. 

If  it  appeared  at  any  time  that  a  shortage  of 
tin  had  developed  or  was  expected,  the  Council 
could  assemble  authoritative  estimates  of  supplies 
and  requirements  and  take  into  account  the  prob- 
able increase  or  decrease  in  stocks  of  tin.  The 
Council  could  consider  the  likelihood  of  a  serious 
shortage  and  submit  recommendations  to  the  par- 
ticipating countries  with  a  view  to  insuring  the 
maximum  development  of  production  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies  of  tin 
metal  at  a  price  which  would  not  be  higher  than 
the  ceiling  price.  It  would  be  understood  that  the 
Council  would  have  authority  to  revise  this  price 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  producing 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
consuming  countries.  For  this  purpose  the  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  to  communicate  to  governments 
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he  necessary  data  for  the  allocation  of  the  quan- 
ities  in  question. 

xport  Control 

The  quantities  of  tin  which  might  be  exported 
rom  the  producing  countries  would  be  determined 
y  the  Council  from  time  to  time.  The  Council 
rould  have  the  duty  of  adjusting  supply  to  de- 
land  so  as  to  maintain  the  price  of  tin  metal 
dthin  the  stabilization  range.  It  would  try  also 
)  maintain  tin  and  cash  in  the  buffer  stock  ade- 
uate  to  rectify  any  discrepancies  between  supply 
nd  demand  which  might  arise  through  unfore- 
;en  circumstances. 

The  Council  would  estimate,  not  less  than  once 
rery  3  months,  the  probable  demand  for  tin  dur- 
lg  a  following  period  of  3  calendar  months  and 
le  probable  increase  or  decrease  of  commercial 
;ocks  during  that  period.  In  the  light  of  these 
itimates,  the  quantity  of  tin  in  the  buffer  stock, 
le  current  price,  and  any  other  relevant  factors, 
le  Council  would  be  authorized  to  fix  a  total  per- 
dssible  export  amount  for  the  control  period  of 
calendar  months,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
y  consuming  countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes 
ist  by  producing  countries.  No  such  limitation 
f  exports  could  become  effective  unless  the  buffer 
ock  held  at  least  10,000  tons  of  tin  metal  or  the 
ouncil  found  by  concurrent  majorities,  counted 
sparately,  that  10,000  tons  was  likely  to  be  held 
ifore  the  end  of  the  control  period. 
A  total  permissible  export  amount  for  any  con- 
ol  period  would  be  divided  among  the  producing 
mntries  in  proportion  to  their  percentages  speci- 
id  in  annex  A  or  the  revisions  of  those  percent- 
's which  might  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
?reement.  The  Council  would  determine  by 
mcurrent  majorities,  counted  separately,  the  per- 
>ntage  for  any  country  which  acceded  to  the 
?reement  as  a  producing  country. 
The  percentage  of  each  producing  country  would 
i  reduced  by  y20th  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
?reement  authorizes  the  Council  to  reallocate  this 
roportion  among  the  producing  countries  to  af- 
>rd  increasing  opportunities  for  satisfying 
itional  consumption  and  world  market  require- 
ents  in  the  most  effective  and  economic  manner, 
he  Council  would,  of  course,  give  due  regard  to 
Le  need  for  preventing  serious  economic  and 
icial  dislocation  and  to  the  position  of  producing 
'eas  suffering  from  abnormal  disabilities.  If  a 
(allocation  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  majority 
!  the  votes  cast  by  consuming  countries  and 
ajority  of  the  votes  cast  by  producing  countries, 
tch  producing  country  would  have  the  same  per- 
>ntage  as  it  had  before  the  i^th  reduction. 
Each  producing  country  would  be  obligated  to 
ke  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  make  its 
:ports  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  its 
srmissible  export  amount  for  any  control  period. 
If  the  net  exports  of  tin  from  a  producing  coun- 
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try  were  less  than  95  percent  of  the  aggregate  of 
its  permissible  export  amounts  for  four  successive 
control  periods  in  which  permissible  export 
amounts  had  been  fixed,  the  Council  would  reduce 
the  percentage  of  that  country  proportionately 
unless  satisfied  that  the  shortfall  was  due  to  fac- 
tors beyond  the  control  of  the  country  and  that 
such  shortage  was  unlikely  to  recur. 

If  the  net  exports  from  any  producing  country 
exceeded  its  permissible  amount  by  more  than  5 
percent  in  any  control  period,  the  Council  might 
require  the  country  to  make  an  additional  contri- 
bution to  the  buffer  stock  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  the  excess.  The  Council  would  decide  whether 
the  contribution  should  be  made  in  tin  metal  or  in 
cash,  with  cash  being  deemed  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  metal  it  would  purchase  at  the  current 
floor  price. 

If  the  aggregate  net  exports  from  a  producing, 
country  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  its  permissible 
amounts  in  any  four  successive  control  periods  in. 
which  permissible  export  amounts  had  been  fixed, 
the  percentage  of  the  country  would  be  reduced, 
for  1  year  by  a  fraction  proportional  to  the  excess 
or,  if  the  Council  so  decided  by  concurrent  major- 
ities, counted  separately,  by  any  greater  fraction 
not  exceeding  twice  that  of  the  excess.  If  the 
aggregate  net  exports  from  the  country  exceeded 
the  aggregate  of  its  permissible  amounts  in  four' 
further  successive  periods  for  which  permissible 
export  amounts  had  been  fixed,  the  Council  could 
also  declare  that  the  country  should  forfeit  a  por- 
tion of  its  rights  to  participate  in  the  liquidation 
of  the  buffer  stock.  This  forfeiture  would  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  such  rights  on  the  first  occasion. 
The  Council  could  at  any  time  restore  these  rights 
to  the  country  on  terms  and  conditions  as  deter- 
mined. 

The  agreement  provides  that  stocks  of  tin  with- 
in a  producing  country  shall  not,  with  some  speci-v 
fied  exceptions,  exceed  25  percent  of  the  nefc 
exports  of  the  country  during  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  control  of  exports 
comes  into  effect. 


Amendments  and  Suspension 

_  The  article  on  amendments  and  suspension  pixx 
vides  that  amendments  of  the  agreement  could  be 
recommended  to  contracting  governments  by  the 
Council  if  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  producer 
votes  and  two-thirds  of  the  consumer  votes.  The 
Council  would  fix  the  period  of  time  within  which 
each  contracting  government  should  give  notice 
regarding  its  acceptance  of  an  amendment.  An 
amendment  would  take  effect  immediately  if  ac- 
cepted by  all  participating  countries  within  that 
time;  if  it  was  accepted  by  governments  holding 
all  of  the  producer  votes  and  by  those  holding  two- 
thirds  of  the  consumer  votes,  it  would  become  effec- 
tive for  those  countries  3  months  after  notification 
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of    the    last    of    the    acceptances    required    for 
effectiveness.  . 

The  Council  would  then  determine  whether  the 
amendment  was  of  such  a  nature  that  nonacceptmg 
consuming  countries  should  be  suspended  from 
the  agreement  when  the  amendment  became  effec- 
tive. In  the  event  of  such  a  determination,  a 
consuming  country  would  automatically  be  sus- 
pended if  it  informed  the  Council  that  the  amend- 
ment was  still  unacceptable.  However,  if  the  con- 
suming country  satisfied  the  Council  that  its  ac- 
ceptance could  not  be  secured  by  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  because  of  constitutional  diffi- 
culties, the  Council  could  postpone  suspension 
until  such  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  coun- 
try notified  the  Council  of  its  decision.  A  country 
which  had  been  suspended  could  be  reinstated  by 
the  Council  on  equitable  terms  and  conditions. 

A  consuming  country  which  considered  that  its 
interests  would  be  adversely  affected  by  an  amend- 
ment could  withdraw  from  the  agreement  on  the 
date  the  amendment  took  effect  or  suspension  was 
determined.  . 

The  article  on  amendments  and  suspension  could 
itself  be  amended,  however,  only  if  the  amendment 
were  accepted  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  participating 
countries. 

Any  participating  government  could  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  provided  at  least  12  months 
notice  was  given  not  earlier  than  2  years  after  the 
agreement  came  into  force.  In  the  absence  of  such 
notice,  or  except  in  the  particular  circumstances 
for  which  special  provisions  are  made  in  the  ar- 
ticles concerning  national  security  or  amendments, 
a  government  which  withdrew  from  the  agreement 
during  its  currency  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  proceeds  from  liquidation  of  the  buffer 
stock  or  any  share  of  the  other  assets  of  the  Council 
on  the  termination  of  the  agreement.  However,  a 
consuming  country  which  was  suspended  in  con- 
nection with  nonacceptance  of  an  amendment 
would  not  lose  any  entitlement  to  share  in  the  as- 
sets of  the  Council  on  the  termination  of  the 
agreement. 

Obligations  of  Participating  Governments 

Participating  governments  would  obligate  them- 
selves to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  and,  in  particular, 
these  governments: 

(a)  would  not,  so  long  as  sufficient  quantities 
of  tin  were  available  to  meet  their  full  require- 
ments, prohibit  or  limit  the  use  of  tin  for  specified 
purposes  except  in  circumstances  in  which  such 
prohibition  or  limitation  would  be  permitted  by 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  by 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund; 

(b)  would  create  conditions  promoting  the 
transfer  of  tin  production  from  less  efficient  to 
more  efficient  enterprises  and  would  encourage 
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conservation  of  natural  resources  of  tin  by  prevent- 
ing the  premature  abandonment  of  deposits ; 

(c)  would  not  dispose  of  noncommercial  stocks 
of  tin  except  upon  6  months'  public  notice,  stating 
reasons  for  disposal,  the  quantity  to  be  released, 
the  plan  of  disposal,  and  the  date  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  tin.  Such  disposal  should  protect 
producers  and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  A  participating 
government  wishing  to  dispose  of  such  stocks 
would  consult,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  or 
of  any  other  participating  government,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  substantial  injury  to  the 
economic  interests  of  producing  and  consuming 
countries  and  would  give  clue  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  of  the  Council ; 

(d)  would  seek  to  insure  fair  labor  standards 
in  the  tin  industry  in  order  to  avoid  the  depression 
of  living  standards  and  the  introduction  of  un- 
fair competitive  conditions  in  world  trade. 

The  agreement  provides  that  nothing  in  it  shall 
be  construed  to : 

(a)  require  a  government  to  furnish  informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  it  might  consider  con- 
trary to  its  essential  security  interests ; 

(b)  prevent  a  government  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion it  might  consider  necessary  to  protect  its 
essential  security  interests  where  such  action  was 
taken  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency  or  re- 
lated to  traffic  in  implements  of  war  or  othei 
traffic  supplying  a  military  establishment ; 

(c)  interfere  with  any  intergovernmental 
agreement  made  by  or  for  a  military  establishmenl 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  essential  requirements 
of  national  security,  or  other  agreement  on  behal: 
of  a  government  for  this  purpose;  or 

(d)  prevent  a  government  from  taking  any  ac 
tion  in  pursuance  of  its  obligations  under  th 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Complaints 

Any  participating  country  could  complain  t> 
the  Council  if  it  considered  its  economic  interest 
under  the  agreement  seriously  injured  by  th 
action  of  another  participating  government  miles 
such  action  were  taken  in  time  of  war  under  th 
national-security  exceptions  just  mentioned.  In 
Council  would  review  the  facts  and  decide  by  cor 
current  majorities,  counted  separately,  whethe 
the  complaint  was  justified.  The  complamin 
government  could  withdraw  from  the  agreemer 
if  the  Council  found  justification  for  the  con 
plaint.  , 

Complaints  that  any  participating  country  ha 
committed  a  breach  of  the  agreement  could  t 
referred  to  the  Council  for  decision,  as  could  dn 
putes  concerning  the  agreement.  A  majority  c 
the  participating  countries,  or  countries  holdm 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  votes,  could  requii 
the  Council,  after  full  discussion,  to  seek  the  opn 
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ion  of  an  advisory  panel  on  the  issues  in  dispute 
Def ore  a  decision.  Unless  the  Council  agreed 
otherwise  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  votes  cast, 
;he  panel  would  consist  of  two  persons  nominated 
sy  the  producing  countries,  one  having  wide  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  the  kind  in  dispute  and  the 
)ther  having  legal  standing  and  experience;  two 
such  persons  nominated  by  the  consuming  coun- 
tries; and  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
;hose  four  persons  or,  if  they  failed  to  agree,  by 
;he  chairman  of  the  Council.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  panel  could  be  nationals  of  partici- 
pating countries,  but  they  would  act  in  personal 
capacities  and  without  instructions  from  any  gov- 
ernment. The  panel  would  submit  its  opinion  and 
■easons  to  the  Council.  After  considering  all  of 
he  relevant  information,  the  Council  would  de- 
:ide  the  dispute. 

No  country  could  be  found  to  have  committed  a 
>reach  of  the  agreement  except  by  a  majority  of 
he  producer  votes  and  a  majority  of  the  con- 
sumer votes.  In  the  event  that  a  breach  were 
bund,  the  Council  could,  by  the  same  requisite 
najority,  deprive  the  country  of  its  voting  rights 
>r  any  other  rights  specified  in  the  agreement  in 
elation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute  or 
omplaint,  until  the  country  fulfilled  its  obliga- 
ions. 

The  agreement  will  be  open  for  signature  at 
jondon  from  March  1,  1954,  until  June  30,  1954, 
y  the  governments  which  were  represented  by 
^legates  at  the  1953  session  of  the  United  Nations 
?in  Conference.  Signatory  governments  may 
atify  or  accept  the  agreement  in  accordance  with 
heir  respective  constitutional  procedures.  The 
rovernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  the 
epository  for  instruments  of  ratification  or 
cceptance. 

The  agreement  is  to  enter  into  force  for  govern- 
lents  which  shall  then  have  ratified  or  accepted 
;  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  accepting  governments, 
diich  must  include  at  least  nine  consuming  coun- 
ties holding  together  at  least  333  votes  as  set  out 
i  annex  B  and  producing  countries  holding  to- 
ether  at  least  900  of  the  votes  set  out  in  annex  A. 
liter  the  date  of  entry  into  force  as  thereby  de- 
jrmined,  the  agreement  would  enter  into  force  for 
ich  additional  signatory  government  on  the  date 
f  the  deposit  by  that  government  of  its  instrument 
f  ratification  or  acceptance. 

Unless  terminated  earlier  by  two-thirds  of  the 
roducer  votes  and  two-thirds  of  the  consumer 
otes,  the  agreement  would  have  a  duration  of  5 
ears.  Not  later  than  4  years  after  the  entry  into 
>rce  of  the  agreement,  the  Council  would  recom- 
lend  to  contracting  governments  whether  the 
greement  should  be  renewed  and  if  so  in  what 
3rm. 

esolutions  of  the  Conference 


The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  request 
ig  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  tc 

ibruary   15,    1954 


to 


arrange  for  the  agreement  to  be  open  for  signa- 
ture. Another  resolution  was  adopted  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Tin  Council  and  contribute  to  its  orderly 
work. 

This  second  resolution  established  an  Interim 
Committee  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  of  the  Conference 3  and  invited  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  at 
London  during  the  second  quarter  of  1954.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Interim  Committee  are  to 
consider  and  prepare  provisional  rides  of  proce- 
dure for  the  Council  and  consider  any  matter 
which  the  Committee  believes  may  help  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  first  session. 

•  Mr.  Nichols,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
chief  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals  Staff  in  the  Office 
of  International  Materials  Policy.  He  is  also  the 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Management  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  both  ses- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Tin. 


Turkey's  Contributions 
to  the  Peace  Front 

ADDRESS  BY  CELAL  BAYAR 
PRESIDENT  OF  TURKEY4 

I  am  highly  honored  to  address  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  while  in  your  country  as  the 
guest  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman,  President 
Eisenhower.  His  sincere  and  untiring  efforts  are 
now  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
to  the  extent  they  were  dedicated  to  the  victory  in 
World  War  II  in  days  gone  by. 

The  hospitality  extended  to  me  since  my  arrival 
in  New  York  has  impressed  me  profoundly. 

In  expressing  the  pleasure  I  feel  from  this  mani- 
festation of  friendship,  my  first  words  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  are  that  the  people 
of  Turkey  are  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  gen- 
erosity shown  us  by  your  country.  I  assure  you 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
memory  of  your  noble  deeds  will  live  forever  in 
the  heart  of  every  Turk.  The  extension  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  the  peace-loving  coun- 

3  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Steering  Committee  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Georges  Peter  of  France. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  governments  of 
four  major  producing  countries  (Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda  Urundi,  Bolivia,  British  Colonial  and  Dependent 
Territories,  and  Indonesia)  and  four  major  consuming 
countries  (Canada,  India,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States). 

4  Delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  Jan.  29 
(Cong.  Rec,  Jan.  29,  p.  997). 
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tries  of  the  world  by  the  "United  States  Government 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  either 
in  essence  or  in  quantity.  I  am  convinced  the  sig- 
nificance of  your  action  will  be  recorded  m  history 
as  the  most  important  event  of  the  post  World 
War  II  period.  , 

The  benefits  and  the  material  importance  ot  the 
program  are  many  but  I  believe  the  most  striking 
and  admirable  feature  of  it  is  the  new  world  con- 
cept of  international  morality.         _ 

My  country  has  utilized  this  assistance  to  the 
utmost  by  combining  it  with  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. Your  aid  has  been  used  entirely  in  the 
effort  to  resist  the  destructive  forces  which 
threaten  our  civilization.  I  can  assert  without 
equivocation  that  Turkey  has  been  at  least  one  ot 
the  recipients  who  put  your  aid  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use.  ,  .  mi 

In  these  days  of  turbulence  and  danger,  lurkey 
occupies  an  extensive  area  on  the  ramparts  ot 
the  peace  front.  From  every  point  of  view  it  pre- 
sents a  position  of  vital  importance  to  our  common 

^The  Kepublic  of  Turkey  possesses  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  strong  and  stable  structure  from  a  politi- 
cal and  social  point  of  view.  It  has  also  achieved 
a  record  for  speedy  economic  development. 

We  possess  a  military  establishment  whose  im- 
portance cannot  be  denied.  Our  moral  strength 
as  a  nation  is  inflexible.  rrwv™, 

With  these  attributes  and  qualifications,  lurkey 
is  developing  day  to  day  as  an  even  more  important 
military  and  economic  force  for  our  common  peace 
front  It  is  our  constant  duty  to  increase  our  ma- 
terial and  moral  efforts  to  enable  our  military  pro- 
gram to  match  our  swift  economic  development 

American  military  aid  has  made  it  possible  to 
equip  our  forces  with  modern  weapons  and  to  train 
the  troops  in  their  use.  Your  economic  aid  has 
constituted  a  valuable  factor  m  supporting  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  economic  structure  so 
that  we  may  maintain  a  strong  army. 


The  Need  for  Strength  and  Unity 

The  tremendous  technical  progress  of  this  cen- 
tury has  had  the  effect  of  shortening  distances, 
which  makes  the  world  seem  smaller  Today,  dis- 
tant and  separate  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  together.  The  political  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  continents  has  become  obsolete.  Accord- 
ingly, a  danger  which  confronts  one  country,  no 
matter  where  located,  is  a  danger  which  confronts 

our  whole  world.  ,.1.1.1     •*  +:^  +« 

That  being  the  case,  the  slightest  hesitation  to 
act  or  the  slightest  weakness  of  will  power  can 
bring  catastrophe  to  the  peacedovmg  community 
For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that  all  nations 
dedicated  to  peace  be  morally  and  materially 
strong  and  united.  ,   ,   un     „ 

It  is  because  my  country,  in  whose  behalf  1  have 
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the  honor  to  speak  here  today,  knows  these  facts 
very  well  that  she  is  so  fervently  attached  to  the 
principle  of  collective  security  upon  which  the  free 
world  has  so  completely  put  its  faith. 

When  an  unjust  aggression,  kindled  by  the  lalse 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  would  neither  act 
nor  intervene,  occurred  in  Korea,  Turkey  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  single  moment  to  join  those  countries 
which  showed  the  fortitude  to  send  their  sons  to 
faraway  battlefields.  ,.,,.« 

The  devotion  of  my  country  to  the  ideals  ot  man- 
kind and  to  peace  are  not  confined  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  steadfast  and  resolute  policy  withm  the 
United  Nations  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  excellent  as  those  bodies  are  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  peace.  _         . 

It  would  be  equally  appropriate  to  stress  in  this 
connection  that  in  accordance  with  principles  set 
forth  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Turkey 
has  sought  to  fill  in  the  gaps  existing  in  the  peace 
front.  The  Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  which  was 
signed  last  year  between  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia  is  clear  evidence  of  how  strong  bar- 
riers can  be  set  up  by  realistic  and  resolute  states 
united  in  a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  This  pact  has 
simultaneously  set  a  new  and  fine  example  in  the 
application  of  the  rights  and  principles  ot  selt- 
def ense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  as  recognized 
by  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  con- 
tributed to  its  consolidation. 

Relations  With  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  Greek 
Turkish  relations.  The  friendship  establishec 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  is  the  best  exampl< 
of  how  two  countries  who  mistakenly  mistrustec 
each  other  for  centuries  have  agreed  upon  a  clos 
and  loyal  collaboration  as  a  result  of  recognitioi 
of  the  realities  of  life.  . 

My  country  is  truly  proud  of  its  ties,  within  tn 
framework  of  the  Tripartite  Balkan  Pact,  wit 
Yugoslavia,  who  valiantly  safeguarded  her  hono 
ancl  independence  after  a  bitter  and  dangerot 
ordeal,  and  with  Greece  with  whom  our  tnendl 
relations  have  become  fraternal. 

As  you  can  see,  Turkey  is  doing  her  utmos 
within  the  peace  front  to  fulfill  the  duties  11 
cumbent  upon  her.  The  Turkish  Nation,  face 
with  a  danger  common  to  us  all,  remains  uprigH 
steadfastly  holding  to  her  material  and  mori 
forces  at  one  of  the  most  critical  spots  in  the  worl. 
I  would  like  to  express  to  you  the  hope  tni 
the  sacrifices  incurred  for  the  sake  of  commc 
ideals  may  be  rewarded  by  the  long-expect* 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  However,  should  pea 
be  signed,  the  United  Nations  resolution  abo 
Korea  should  remain  in  full  force.  The  securi 
of  the  future  depends  on  this  fact.  Korea  is  t 
example.  This  example  may  be  repeated  an 
where  in  the  world.  New  fires  may  break  01 
The  duty  of  the  free  and  peace-loving  nations 
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to  try  untiringly  and  relentlessly  to  turn  the 
period  of  relative  peace  in  which  we  live  today 
into  a  stable  and  real  peace.  The  attainment  of 
;hat  aim  calls  for  a  great  degree  of  patience  as 
svell  as  physical  and  moral  strength. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  dangers,  I  am  convinced 
;hat  the  United  Nations  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Ireaty  Organization  are  the  strongest  and  most 
iffective  organizations  possible  to  provide  the  free 
md  independence-loving  nations  with  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  self-defense  and  the  preserva- 
;ion  of  peace. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Turkey  is  fighting  to 
;he  best  of  her  ability  against  the  subversive 
sfforts  which  try  to  paralyze  the  one  and  destroy 
;he  other  of  these  two  organizations.  According 
;o  our  way  of  thinking,  unless  the  efforts  we  dedi- 
;ate  towards  peace  are  sincerely  reciprocated  by 
leeds,  our  desire  for  peace  will  only  be  a  mirage. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  good 
ntentions  of  the  community  of  free  nations. 
However,  should  the  policy  followed  be  marked 
)y  uncertainty  and  indecision  regardless  of  our 
pod  faith,  then  such  a  course  would  not  only  be 
fruitless  but  also  dangerous. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  speaking  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation  which  has  set  an  example 
;o  all  by  the  course  it  has  taken  and  which  it  will 
follow  in  the  preservation  of  indivisible  world 
jeace  in  the  face  of  aggressions  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations. 

My  purpose  is  merely  to  emphasize  in  your 
presence  here  that  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
■ighteousness  of  our  common  cause,  Turkey 
;hinks  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  do  you. 


rURKISH  PRESIDENT  AWARDED 
.EGION  OF  MERIT 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  at  the 
'tate  dinner  at  the  White  House  in  honor  of  Presi- 
lent  and  Madame  Bayar  on  January  27  : 

roast  by  President  Eisenhower 

Your  Excellency,  Madame  Bayar?  distin- 
juished  guests  of  two  countries  :  Tonight,  this 
Jompany — this  Capital — this  country — is  honored 
>y  the  presence  at  this  board  of  the  Head  of  the 
furkish  Republic.  We  gladly  seize  the  opportu- 
lity  afforded  us  by  his  presence,  to  salute  a  nation 
fvhich  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  staunchest 
lefenders  of  freedom  in  the  modern  world. 

The  evolution  of  Turkey,  taking  place  within 
;he  span  of  a  single  generation,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  our  time.  Fifty  years  ago — and  there  are 
i  number  of  us  here  who  can  remember  that  long — 
;he  events,  the  names,  and  the  faces  of  Turkey  were 
little-known  to  us.  Our  understanding  of  the 
country  and  its  people  was  very  meager  indeed. 
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And  then  the  change.  Today  we  recognize  it  as 
a  modern,  progressive  country,  one  that  we  are 
proud  to  call  ally  in  the  great  problems  that  face 
the  free  world  today.  This  great  change  was 
brought  about  by  a  dream  of  a  group  of  men,  a 
group  of  men  headed  by  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk. 
He  had  a  dream  that  with  a  band  of  devoted  asso- 
ciates they  translated  into  reality — by  service,  un- 
selfish and  dedicated  service  to  their  country. 
Forgetting  themselves,  they  gave  their  lives  and 
their  talents  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

And  since  1923  we  see  the  transformation  that 
has  taken  place.  Now  the  great  Ataturk  is  dead, 
but  his  work  lives  on,  and  our  guest  of  honor  this 
evening  is  one  of  the  original  band  that  worked 
with  him  to  bring  about  this  great  change,  and  to 
make  Turkey  the  nation  she  is  today :  great,  and 
growing  greater  every  day. 

Our  guest  of  honor,  since  that  day  in  1923,  has 
been  almost  continuously  in  the  Assembly  of  his 
country.  He  has  held  almost  every  position  in 
his  government,  including  that  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  now  is  honored  by  holding  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  land. 

In  a  feeble  effort  to  show  some  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  Government  and  its  people,  for  Turkey 
as  a  nation  and  its  people,  our  Government  has 
awarded  to  our  guest  of  honor  the  Legion  of  Merit 
in  the  grade  of  Chief  Commander,  the  highest 
honor  that  this  Government  can  give  to  anyone  in 
time  of  peace  not  a  citizen  of  this  country.  And 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  read  the  Citation: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  July  20,  1942,  has 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Degree  of  Chief 
Commander,  to  Celal  Bayar,  President  of  the 
Turkish  Republic,  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstanding  serv- 
ices: 

"The  Turkish  people  have  shown  their  confi- 
dence in  Celal  Bayar  by  entrusting  him  with  high 
offices  throughout  his  long  public  career,  but  espe- 
cially when  he  was  honored  by  being  placed  in  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  position  in  Turkish 
public  life — that  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  this  high  office,  he  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  enrichment  of  that  goodwill  which  charac- 
terizes the  relationship  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  Under  his  firm  leadership,  Turkey 
has  continued  to  actively  support  those  ideals 
which  are  cherished  by  free  peoples  everywhere, 
thus  contributing  effectively  to  the  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  peace  throughout  the  world." 

Now,  my  friends,  as  we  lift  our  glasses  to  our 
guest  of  honor,  let  us  remember  that  through  him 
we  do  so,  also,  to  the  great  nation  of  Turkey  and 
its  people — a  people  whose  future  we  shall  watch 
with  interest,  and  wish  for  them  everything  that 
is  good  in  a  free  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  President  Bayar  of 
Turkey. 
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Response  by  President  Bayar 

[Translation] 

]\Ir.  President,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  warm 
reception  and  the  manifestations  of  genuine 
friendship  which  I  have  experienced  since  I  set 
foot  on  American  soil. 

I  am  particularly  happy,  as  your  guest  this 
evening,  to  enjoy  your  solicitous  hospitality  in  this 
legendary  residence. 

The  emotion  that  I  felt  on  listening  to  your 
kind  words  about  my  country  was  not  only  stirred 
by  the  sincere  feelings  which  you  so  well  ex- 
pressed, but  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
realized  how  well  this  country  understood  the 
revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  my  country 
since  the  day  that,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  her  sons  devoted  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  she  changed  her  destiny  until  the  day 
she  won  her  place  in  the  community  of  free  coun- 
tries and  assumed  her  duties  in  the  service  of 
humanity. 

There  "is  no  doubt  that  the  words  that  you,  a 
great  general  and  outstanding  statesman,  have 
spoken  as  the  highest  authority  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation,  will  be  a  source  of  endless  joy  to  all 
my  countrymen. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  grat- 
ifying words  about  myself.  As  you  have  said, 
I  do  in  fact  cherish  the  moral  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing worked  together,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last, 
with  Kemal  Ataturk,  the  savior  of  my  country, 
the  founder  of  modern  Turkey,  and  the  architect 
of  the  Turkish  Revolution. 

But  the  group  who  rallied  under  Ataturk  and 
who  were  then  called  "the  national  force,"  are  a 
symbol  of  the  Turkish  nation  who  pinned  their 
destiny  on  him  in  the  cause  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Turkish  land,  and  for  the  ideal  of  a  free 
and  independent  world  according  to  the  highest 
human  concepts. 

Today,  these  goals  of  the  Turkish  nation  have 
been  attained.  Turkey  shares  the  responsibility 
of  a  common  fate  with  those  nations  of  the  free 
world  who  are  making  sacrifices  for  their  liberty 
and  independence.  The  happiest  manifestation 
of  that  is  in  the  firm  ties  which  bind  our  two  coun- 
tries to  each  other. 

I  am  very  proud  to  hear  that  your  Government 
has  decided  to  confer  upon  me  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
which  is  the  highest  award  given  in  time  of 
peace  to  a  foreign  citizen,  in  recognition  of  his 
services. 

I  accept  this  great  honor,  fully  conscious  of  its 
worth,  as  a  valuable  token  of  the  friendship  of 
the  American  people  towards  my  nation,  which 
at  the  moment  I  represent  on  friendly  American 
soil. 

Turkey  considers  it  a  human  and  national  duty 
to  cooperate  with  the  peoples  who  are  striving 
for  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  a  free  world 
and  genuine  peace.  No  matter  how  strenuous  and 
dark  may  be  the  road  that  leads  to  that  objective, 
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she  is  determined  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  her 
allies.  For  the  Turkish  nation,  liberty  is  the 
mainstay  of  life.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
souls  of  the  Turkish  and  American  nations  find 
communion  on  that  motto  above  everything  else. 

When,  therefore,  our  sons  shake  each  other's 
hand  on  the  road  on  which  our  countries  are  de- 
termined to  walk  arm  in  arm,  they  feel  the  mutual 
determination  and  confidence  of  two  great  spirits. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  your  health,  and  to  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  I  drink  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  great  ally,  the  United 
States. 


Improvements  in 
Austrian  Economy 

Austria's  economic  recovery  since  World  War 
II  has  progressed  so  well,  because  of  the  effective 
combination  of  the  productive  energies  of  her  own 
people  and  U.S.  economic  assistance,  that  no 
direct  aid  from  the  United  States  is  required  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  announced  on  January  4.  This 
development  is  yet  another  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing economic  strength  in  Western  Europe. 

The  achievements  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
together  with  those  of  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world,  made  1953  the  best  year  economically 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  a  result,  there 
will  be  less  need  for  U.S.  economic  aid  in  most 
Western  European  countries  during  the  forth- 
coming year.  This  very  satisfactory  situation 
testifies  dramatically  to  the  achievements  of  free 
nations  of  the  world  working  cooperatively  to 
each  other's  mutual  benefit. 

The  improvements  in  the  Austrian  economy  are 
the  best  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
Austrian  and  U.S.  programs  for  the  recovery  of 
that  nation.  For  instance,  Austrian  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  climbed  from  $85  million  m  194b 
to  more  than  $200  million  by  October  1953.  Ex- 
ports increased  from  $22  million  in  1946  to  $38  < 
million  for  the  first  9  months  of  1953.  Industrial 
production,  based  on  a  1948  index  of  100,  hac 
climbed  to  an  estimated  182  in  1953. 

The  Austrian  Government  in  continuing  pro 
grams  to  increase  industrial  and  agricultura 
productivity  will  receive  American  technica 
assistance  to  support  these  programs. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948,  th 
Austrian  Government  has  received  a  total  of  $96< 
million,  of  which  $727  million  was  direct  aid 
Large-scale  aid  has  been  declining  steadily,  a 
Austria's  own  war-stricken  economy  recovered 
For  instance,  in  the  first  15  months  of  the  program 
Austria  received  a  total  of  $342  million  of  whicl 
$280  million  was  direct  aid.  In  contrast,  durmj 
the  last  fiscal  year  U.S.  aid  dropped  to  less  thai 
$50  million. 
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Approximately  $18  million  worth  of  commodi- 
tes  and  equipment  authorized  out  of  last  year's 
id  funds  are  in  the  pipeline  and  in  the  process 
f  shipment  to  Austria. 


tests  It  of  Investigation 
f  Bribery  Allegation 

ress  release  45  dated  February  2 

The  Department  of  State  has  now  completed  an 
lvestigation  of  the  allegation  referred  to  the  De- 
artment  of  State  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
)mmittee  on  Investigation  on  July  10,  1953. 

An  evaluation  of  this  investigation  indicates 
lat: 

1.  There  is  no  information  indicating  that  repre- 
jntatiyes  of  a  friendly  foreign  power  sought 
^cognition  by  offering  a  bribe,  or  in  any  way  con- 
tacted themselves  in  an  unethical  or  illegal 
tanner. 

2.  There  is  no  information  indicating  that  any 
nployee  of  the  State  Department  either  accepted 
bribe,  or  solicited  a  bribe,  or  was  in  any  way  en- 
aged  in  wrongful,  illegal,  or  unethical  conduct  in 
mnection  with  this  matter. 

The  Department's  inquiry  into  the  Senate  Com- 
dttee's  report  was  confined  to  the  issues  of  al- 
ged  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  foreign 
ower,  or  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  Depart- 
tent.  These  issues  are  resolved  by  the  above 
atements  ( 1  and  2 ) .  The  question  of  whether  or 
3t  a  bribe  was  solicited  by  other  American 
tizens  is  beyond  the  investigative  jurisdiction  of 
le  Department,  Information  with  respect  to  the 
epartment's  investigation  has  been  furnished  the 
ommittee.  No  further  comment  on  this  matter 
ill  be  forthcoming  from  the  Department. 


9hn  Hvasta  Freed 

■ess  release  52  dated  February  4 

John  Hvasta,  an  American  citizen  who  had  been 

aprisoned  in  Czechoslovakia  from  October  16, 

)48,  until  his  escape  from  prison  on  January  2, 

J52,1  has  now  left  Prague  on  his  way  to  the 

nited  States. 

It  can  now  be  disclosed  that  Hvasta  appeared 

;  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Prague  on  Oc- 

her  2,  1953,  after  being  in  hiding  since  his  es- 

ipe  from  the  Leopoldov  prison  almost  2  years 

sfore. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Embassy  officials 

1  For  earlier  statements  regarding  the  escape  of  Mr. 
v;i sin,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  262,  and  Aug 
,  1952,  p.  285. 
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notified  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  started 
negotiations  to  enable  him  to  leave  Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  continued 
these  negotiations  from  the  moment  he  presented 
his  credentials  December  31,  1953.  On  February 
3,  1954,  he  reached  an  agreement  whereby  Hvasta 
would  be  placed  in  the  technical  custody  of  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  for  one  day  or  less 
with  an  Embassy  officer  present  at  all  times,  so 
that  proceedings  under  Czechoslovak  law  for  com- 
muting the  sentence  could  be  completed.  Accord- 
ingly, on  February  4,  1954,  First  Secretary  of 
Embassy  John  D.  lams  accompanied  Hvasta  to 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  where  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  expulsion  from  Czechoslovakia.  The 
same  day  Hvasta  left  Prague  for  Nuremberg  ac- 
companied by  Counselor  of  Embassy  Nat  King 
and  First  Secretary  lams. 

Hvasta  had  been  sentenced  to  3  years  imprison- 
ment by  the  State  Court  at  Bratislava  on  June  1, 
1949,  on  charges  of  espionage.  On  April  25, 1950, 
his  case  was  reviewed  by  the  Czechoslovak  Su- 
preme Court  at  Prague  in  a  secret  trial  and  his 
sentence  was  increased  at  that  time  to  10  years. 

The  Department  is  gratified  that  Mr.  Hvasta  is 
now  able  to  be  reunited  with  his  parents  and 
brother  in  the  United  States  after  this  long  and 
tragic  separation.  It  is  also  pleased  that  the  long 
and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  freedom  for  Mr.  Hvasta,  whose 
imprisonment  it  has  always  considered  unjustified, 
have  now  reached  a  successful  conclusion. 


Charges  of  Intervention 
in  Guatemala  Denied 

Press  release  42  dated  January  30 

The  Department  of  State  has  today  received 
a  summary  of  the  statement  issued  yesterday  by 
the  Presidential  Information  Office  of  Guatemala 
charging  that  the  U.S.  Government  had  acquiesced 
in  a  plot  by  other  nations  against  Guatemala.  The 
charge  is  ridiculous  and  untrue.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  intervene  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations.  That  policy  has 
repeatedly  been  reaffirmed  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  notable  that  the  charge  comes  as  the  climax 
of  an  increasingly  mendacious  propaganda  cam- 
paign and  of  attacks  on  freedom  of  expression  and 
democratic  labor  organization  in  Guatemala. 
This  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  recent  change 
in  the  Guatemalan  Foreign  Ministry  and  with  the 
return  from  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iron 
Curtain  countries  of  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez 
and  Jose  Manuel  Fortuny,  the  former  a  no- 
torious Communist  and  leader  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  labor  confederation  (Cgtg),  the  latter 
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the  head  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party, 
and  both  closely  associated  with  the  leading  fig- 
ures of  the  Guatemalan  Government.  The  official 
Guatemalan  press  and  radio  offices,  to  which  Presi- 
dent Arbenz  has  appointed  a  group  of  dedicated 
propagandists  of  communism  such  as  Eaul  Leiva, 
Carlos  Alvarado  Jerez,  Otto  Raul  Gonzalez,  and 
Medardo  Mejia,  have  a  long  record  of  circulating 
false  charges,  typically  Communist  in  their  tech- 


nique, against  the  United  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  particularly  those  countries  which  have 
been  actively  resisting  Communist  aggression. 

The  United  States  views  the  issuance  of  this 
false  accusation  immediately  prior  to  the  Tenth 
Inter- American  Conference  as  a  Communist  ef- 
fort to  disrupt  the  work  of  this  conference  and 
the  inter-American  solidarity  which  is  so  vital  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 


What  the  United  Nations  Means  to  the  United  States 


by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  speaking  in  this  historic 
place  before  this  important  audience.  Here,  in 
this  old  colonial  capitol,  are  symbolized  events 
which  gave  birth  to  this  country— events  which  are 
still  as  fresh,  as  vivid,  and  as  contagious  as  they 
were  on  the  day  that  Patrick  Henry,  standing  on 
this  very  place,  spoke  out  fearlessly,  eloquently, 
immortally  against  tyranny  and  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny. Every  day  that  goes  by  sees  brave  men 
coming  through  the  Iron  Curtain  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  in  search  of  freedom  because,  like  Pat- 
rick Henry,  they  prefer  death  to  slavery. 

Coming  from  Massachusetts,  in  whose  State 
House  also  events  took  place  which  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  forming  of  this  country,  and  as  one 
who  has  served  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  I  naturally  have  a  deep 
appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  address  the  Leg- 
islature  of  Virginia.  You  are  the  authentic  voice 
of  the  sovereign  people,  and  anyone  occupying  the 
office  which  I  now  hold  must  count  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you. 

Today,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  United  Nations, 
to  scrutinize  its  purposes,  its  achievements,  its 
shortcomings,  its  utility,  and  its  future  promise- 
all  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  times  are  far 
too  serious  for  self-delusion.  We  must  see  this 
thing  as  it  is— we  must  coolly  appraise  its  value. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  the  great  question  which 
we  always  ask  ourselves  in  our  official  capacity 
as  legislators:  Is  it  good  for  America? 


'Address  delivered  before  the  Virginia  House  of 
P.urgesses  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  Jan.  30  (press  release 
41  dated  Jan.  29). 
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In  bluntest  terms,  the  United  Nations  is  an  in 
ternational  device  whose  primary  purpose  is  % 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  o 
war"  by  developing  enough  strength  to  deter  ag 
gression  and,  if  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations  i 
should  occur,  to  repel  it. 

It  was  created  by  a  charter,  which  was  ratine 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  in  1945  at  th 
close  of  the  bloodiest  war  in  history.  It  was  n 
vited  to  establish  itself  in  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United  States  Congre; 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

To  promote  peace,  the  charter  created  a  Securit 
Council  of  11  members  which  has  the  power,  sul 
ject  to  the  veto  of  any  one  of  its  5  permanei 
members,  in  case  of  aggression  to  issue  action  o: 
ders  which  are  legally  binding  on  all  United  JNi 
tions  members. 

It  also  set  up  a  General  Assembly,  which  cai 
not  issue  orders  but  has  power  to  debate  and  1 
recommend.  In  the  General  Assembly  each  < 
the  60  member  nations  has  one  vote,  regardle 

OT  S1Z6 

When  the  United  Nations  was  founded,  it  w: 
assumed  that  the  great  allies  of  World  War  . 
would  stay  together  to  keep  peace.  But  the  b 
viet  Union  became  hostile  to  the  free  world  an 
by  its  abuse  of  the  veto,  caused  the  Security  Cou 
cil  to  become  less  and  less  active,  with  the  resu 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  become  the  km: 
place.  (A  veto-proof  method  has  at  last  bei 
evolved  for  bringing  a  collective  defense  progra 
into  being  by  recommendations  passed  by  a  tw 
thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  When,  '< 
and  if  aggression  occurs  in  the  future,  we  will  I 
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mger  be  paralyzed  by  the  Communist  abuse  of 
he  veto.) 

This  growth  of  the  General  Assembly  is  in 
lany  ways  a  sound  development  because  a  solid 
oundation  for  peace  actually  depends  on  two 
aings:  (1)  the  existence  of  common  practical 
iterests;  and  (2)  the  existence  of  a  common  sense 
f  justice,  which  means  a  common  sense  of  right 
rid  wrong  and  a  common  view  of  the  relation  of 
le  individual  to  his  government. 
Until  both  of  these  things  exist,  those  who  insist 
n  schemes  for  world  union  or  world  government 
o  more  harm  than  good  because,  like  someone 
jeding  fried  potatoes  to  a  newborn  baby,  they 
re  trying  to  ram  something  down  the  throat  of 
le  world  which  it  cannot  digest.  If  any  one  of 
le  13  colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
ition,  had  had  a  view  of  life  as  different  from 
le  rest  of  the  world  as  the  view  of  the  Soviet 
nion  is  different  from  the  free  world  today,  there 
ould  have  been  no  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
tn  revolutionists,  unlike  the  people  of  the  world 
•day,  all  had  the  same  general  thoughts  about 
te  nature  of  man. 

In  the  modern  world  there  is  already  a  growing 
lowledge  that  countries  have  many  common 
:actical  interests.  But  the  growth  of  a  common 
nse  of  justice  seems  to  come  more  slowly — and, 
i  any  effective  scheme  for  world  order  depends 
i  such  a  sense  of  justice,  the  essential  first  step 
a  world  forum  where  issues  can  be  debated  and 
it  to  a  vote  and  where  world  public  opinion  can 
svelop.  The  General  Assembly  is  thus  a  place 
here  they  "talk  and  vote"— just  as  they  do  in  any 
imocratic  assemblage — because  it  is  by  talking 
id  voting  that  you  sometimes  avert  war,  and  it  is 
'  talking  and  voting  that  you  build  a  world  sense 
right  and  wrong. 

The  60  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
e  a  sizeable  majority  of  the  world's  nations  and 
the  world's  population.     The  General  Assembly 

therefore,  the  indispensable  first  step— the 
cessary  foundation  for  any  future  world  order 
rich  mankind  may  wish  to  build.  It  is  as  far 
But  we  should  go  this  far. 


complishments  of  the  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where : 

.  .  .  public  opinion  is  developed — and  public 

>inion  makes  things  happen  in  spite  of  iron 

rtains. 

.  .  .  we  can  see  what  the  Communists  are  doing 

the  war  of  ideas — and  sometimes  in  other  ways. 

ithout  it  we  could  not  see  nearly  as  much. 

.  .  .  you  can  get  authoritative  reactions  quickly 

the  state  of  opinion  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
>rld,  which  it  would  take  days,  if  not  weeks,  to 
t  otherwise. 

.  .  Americans  can  see  how  their  American  pub- 
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lie  servants  are  conducting  the  American  side 
of  the  cold  war.  It  therefore  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect our  mistakes  more  quickly  and  with  greater 
sureness  than  we  could  do  otherwise. 

.  .  .  the  free  world  gets  consolidated.  Being 
free,  the  non-Communist  nations  naturally  tend 
to  go  their  own  way  and  to  drift  apart.  But 
sooner  or  later  some  Communist  spokesman  will 
make  some  statement  that  is  so  monstrous  that  you 
can  almost  see  the  free  nations  getting  together 
before  your  very  eyes.  This  more  than  counter- 
balances whatever  advantages  the  Communists 
may  get  out  of  their  propaganda. 

...  we  have  developed  valuable  allies — cer- 
tainly not  as  many  as  we  should  have  liked.  But, 
equally  certain,  whatever  allies  we  have  are  wel- 
come and  are  that  much  clear  gain.  ■"•" 

...  six  of  the  member  nations  are  peoples  who 
were  under  alien  control  when  the  charter  was 
signed.  Of  the  800  million  people  in  the  free 
world  who  were  dependent  10  years  ago,  some  600 
million — or  three-fourths — have  won  full  inde- 
pendence since  1945.  The  newly  independent 
countries  which  belong  to  the  United  Nations  in- 
clude India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  and  Israel. 

.  .  .  representatives  of  nations  can  meet  with- 
out formality  to  settle  disputes.  Those  who  want 
to  divide  and  rule  are  impeded,  for  this  is  a  hard 
game  to  play  when  the  entire  free  world  is  look- 
ing on. 

.  .  .  the  threat  of  war  in  Iran  in  1946,  due  to 
pressure  of  Russian  troops,  was  moderated  and 
gradually  extinguished. 

...  the  initiative  was  taken,  with  substantial 
American  backing,  to  prevent  Communist  en- 
croachment on  Greece  in  1947. 

.  .  .  open  warfare  over  Kashmir  between  India 
and  Pakistan  was  stopped. 

...  the  advent  of  Israel  into  the  family  of 
nations  was  determined  and  an  end  put  to  a  bloody 
war  in  the  Holy  Land,  although  the  situation  is 
still  dangerous. 

.  .  .  working  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  In- 
donesians, full  independence  was  given  to  the  76 
million  people  inhabiting  Indonesia. 

.  .  .  part  of  the  free  world  was  organized  to 
repel  the  bloody  aggression  in  Korea,  which 
threatened  the  whole  free  world — and  not  only  in 
Asia. 

.  .  .  the  Kremlin  has  a  real  headache  in  the 
United  Nations.  They  cannot  control  the  United 
Nations;  they  cannot  break  it  up;  they  dare  not 
leave  it. 


What  United  Nations  Is  Not 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  world  government. 
It  cannot  impose  a  tax  of  any  kind.  It  cannot 
draft  a  single  soldier — from  any  country  for  serv- 
ice in  Korea  or  elsewhere.     Its  charter  specifically 
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prohibits  its  intervention  in  domestic  matters  (ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  7) .  Your  representative  at  the 
United  Nations  is  called  Ambassador  by  act  of 
Congress,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  represents 
a  sovereign  state  and  not  a  political  subdivision. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  give 
the  large  and  small  states  each  one  vote  in  a  body 
which  had  the  powers  of  a  government. 

It  is  not  a  heavy  burden  on  the  United  States 
taxpayer — 16  cents  per  citizen  in  Year  11  of  the 
Atomic  Age.  This  is  less  than  half  of  what  is 
spent  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  one-fourteenth  of  what  is  spent  for  cigarettes. 
The  amount  spent,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  figures,  by  the  United  Nations,  foreign  del- 
egations, and  secretariat  members  living  in  New 
York  far  exceeds  our  annual  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies — and 
the  American  contribution  was  reduced  both  in 
percentage  and  in  actual  dollars  at  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  does  not  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  Con- 
stitution because,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
"the  treaty  making  power  does  not  extend  as  far 
as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids." 
There  is  only  one  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
which  can  take  action  which  is  legally  binding. 
That  is  the  Security  Council  and  there  the  United 
States  is  completely  protected  by  the  veto.  None 
of  the  other  things  the  United  Nations  can  do  are 
anything  but  recommendatory. 

It  is  not  a  nest  of  Communist  spies,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  spy  on  in  the  United  Nations— 
which  is  why  the  Soviets  haven't  even  filled  their 
quota  of  employees.  No  United  States  citizen  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  has  ever  been  pros- 
ecuted for  espionage.  Every  United  States  citi- 
zen employed  there  will  within  a  few  months  have 
been  screened  in  accordance  with  a  Civil  Service 
Commission-FBI  plan.  With  so  many  good 
Americans  to  choose  from  there  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  employing  a  single  American  in  the 
United  Nations  who  is  a  Communist. 

It  is  not  a  snare  which  dragged  the  United 
States  into  the  Korean  war.  The  United  States 
took  the  initiative  in  getting  the  United  Nations 
to  take  action  against  the  Communist  aggressor 
in  Korea. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  device  which  has  had  an 
unbroken  record  of  successes.  Far  from  it.  It 
did  not  prevent  the  Communist  victory  in  China. 
Neither  did  the  United  States.  Communist  suc- 
cesses in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet  it  not  only 
survives  but  actually  functions  helpfully,  though 
imperfectly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  is  in  a  cold  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Its  Future 

The  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  sure  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  science  progresses.     Today, 
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none  of  the  60  nations  comprising  the  United  Na- 
tions is  able  to  maintain  itself  alone— except  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  does  it  by  harsh  slave 
labor.  The  United  States  cannot  exist  without 
supplies  far  in  excess  of  what  we  produce  here. 
If  we  were  denied  as  few  as  20  essential  materials 
we  would  be  completely  crippled  economically. 
The  whole  of  North  America,  with  guided  mis- 
siles and  atomic  weapons,  can  be  crippled  mili- 
tarily. Maybe  it  was  possible  to  get  along  with- 
out a  place  like  the  United  Nations  in  the  days 
when  the  4%-day  boat  to  Europe  was  the  quickest 
way  to  travel  across  the  seas,  although  even  in 
those  days  we  got  into  two  world  wars.  But  a 
place  like  the  United  Nations  is  as  necessary  now 
in  international  politics  as  an  airport  in  inter- 
national travel. 

It  is  perhaps  because  of  this  need  that  the 
United  Nations,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  able, 
more  than  any  other  body  in  modern  history,  tc 
organize  peace  and  security — in  spite  of  the  great 
threats  to  peace  and  security  at  large  in  the  world 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  why  war  would  be  inevi- 
table if  the  United  Nations  disappeared. 

If  war  came  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations,  1 
would  then  be  the  indispensable  instrument  foi 
repelling  the  aggression — which  is  probably  om 
reason  why  the  Communists  don't  leave  it. 

This  explains  why  men  of  good  will  throughou 
the  world  would  be  straining  every  nerve  to  creah 
even  the  imperfect  device  which  we  have  now  i: 
the  United  Nations  did  not  exist. 

Therefore  there  is  a  need  for  the  United  Na 
tions,  a  need  as  real  as  the  yearning  of  mankin 
no  longer  to  send  its  sons  off  to  slaughter. 

Three  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  Unite* 
States  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  an 
satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions  must  b 
given. 

One  concerns  the  loyalty  of  United  States  pei 
sonnel  on  the  payroll,  and,  as  I  have  said,  with}; 
a  few  months  every  American  employed  there  wi 
have  been  screened  in  accordance  with  the  Civ 
Service  Commission-FBI  plan. 

The  second  is  that  the  Soviets  used  the  Unite 
Nations  to  fight  their  cold  war  battles  wheres 
the  United  States  did  not.  This  situation  dot 
not  exist  in  the  United  Nations  today.  We  fo 
low  the  policy  of  actively  using  the  United  Ni 
tions  as  the  one  great  world  forum  for  intel 
national  presentation  and  rebuttal.  At  the  lai 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  we  used  it  as 
place  in  which  the  big  truth  could  be  used  1 
demolish  the  big  lie. 

To  give  a  few  examples,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  ( 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  who  was  an  American  delegat 
made  a  smashing  demonstration  of  the  diabolic; 
falsity  of  the  Communist  charge  that  the  Unite 
States  has  been  using  germ  warfare  in  Kore 
Other  delegates  focused  the  spotlight  of  world  a 
tention  on  forced  labor  behind  the  Iron  Curta: 
and  on  treatment  of  World  War  II  prisoners  i 
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par.  I  presented  the  dreadful  story  of  Commu- 
list  atrocities  in  Korea  which  so  moved  the  Gen- 
jral  Assembly  that  it  adopted  a  condemnatory 
'esolution.  In  addition  to  these  specific  topics, 
ve  have  adopted  the  practice  of  always  answer- 
ng  a  Communist  speaker  immediately  so  that  no 
lews  story  goes  out  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
vorld  public  consisting  only  of  the  Communist 
iide.  In  that  news  story  there  is  always  some- 
hing  from  the  side  of  the  free  world. 

In  November  the  President  came  to  the  con- 
tusion that,  if  the  legislature  of  Puerto  Rico 
idopted  a  resolution  asking  for  complete  inde- 
)endence,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  his  power 
o  see  that  Puerto  Rico  got  it.  The  President 
hose  the  United  Nations  as  the  place  at  which 
hat  announcement  should  be  made.  When  it  was 
tiade,  it  created  great  good  will  for  the  United 
States  among  Latin  American  countries  and  also 
n  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  where  the  colonial 
question  is  a  matter  of  active  interest. 

The  third  question  asks  whether  it  is  true  that 
he  United  States  has  given  an  undue  proportion 
f  manpower  to  the  Korean  war  and  that  the  other 
aembers  of  the  United  Nations  have  put  in  too 
ittle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contribution  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  the  war  in  Korea  was  of  over- 
iding  importance  and  was  in  fact  utterly  in- 
ispensable.  In  combat  manpower  alone  the  con- 
ribution  of  the  United  States  was  far  larger  than 
bat  of  any  one  country  except  the  Republic  of 
Lorea— and  it  is  the  United  States  which  trained 
nd  equipped  the  Republic  of  Korea  army. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  other  United  Nations 
lembers  put  up  the  equivalent  of  two  divisions. 
'he  United  States  divisions  at  World  War  II 
gures  cost  $600  million  a  year.  The  cost  today 
s  probably  greater,  but  is  a  secret.  If,  there- 
ore,  the  United  States  had  had  to  furnish  these 
fvo  divisions,  the  added  dollar  cost  would  have 
een  at  least  $600  million.  When  you  compare 
lat  with  our  annual  contribution  of  $25  million, 
ou  can  see  that  on  a  financial  basis  alone  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  bad  deal. 

Carrying  the  fiscal  argument  still  further,  re- 
lember  that  the  most  expert  studies  indicate  that 
tter  every  last  bill  has  been  paid,  World  War  II 
'ill  have  cost  us  $1  trillion,  300  billion— which 
gam  imkes  our  $25  million  contribution  to  the 
Inited  Nations  seem  smaller. 

Of  course,  money  is  not  the  only,  and  not  even 
ie  most  important,  consideration.  If  the  United 
tates  had  had  to  supply  two  more  divisions  there 
rould  have  been  that  many  more  American  casual- 
es,  that  many  more  tragedies  in  American  homes, 
hich  were  instead  suffered  in  homes  of  other 
auntnes  whose  brave  men  answered  the  call. 

Many  persons  had  the  idea  at  the  end  of  World 
far  II  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  an  auto- 
latic  peace  producer— that  a  few  gifted  lawyers 
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scattered  around  the  world  would  draft  a  charter; 
that  this  charter  would  be  ratified  by  the  nations; 
that  a  handsome  building  would  be  erected ;  and 
that  then  the  world  would  have  an  automatic  de- 
vice for  peace. 

No  Automatic  Device  for  Peace 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  automatic  device 
for  peace.  If  the  United  Nations  is  as  automatic 
as  a  burglar  alarm,  it  is  doing  well.  But  what 
happens  after  the  bell  rings  is  up  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  you  will  get  results  solely  in  proportion 
as  you  contribute.  In  the  grim  struggle  for 
peace,  the  payments  which  must  be  made  are  not 
merely  in  money;  they  are  chiefly  in  the  service 
of  men.  In  the  face  of  something  as  critical  as 
an  impending  war  nothing  less  than  human 
muscle,  human  hearts,  and  human  service  will  do 
the  job. 

Rather  than  draft  a  charter  and  then  look  for 
troops  it  might  have  been  more  logical  at  the  time 
for  the  nations  to  have  earmarked  the  troops  and 
then  drafted  the  charter.  But  history  is  not  al- 
ways logical  and  we  do  progress. 

In  the  struggle  for  peace,  as  in  every  other  hu- 
man endeavor,  the  success  of  the  struggle  depends 
directly  on  how  hard  you  work,  how  deeply  you 
sacrifice,  how  sincerely  you  care,  how  much  in  the 
service  of  your  sons  you  are  willing  to  put  in. 
No  amount  of  diplomatic  nicety  and  verbal  cour- 
tesy can  alter  this  fact,  and  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  is  bound  up  in  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  take  whatever  collective  action 
they  are  at  any  given  moment  capable  of  taking. 
Such  a  place  is  a  vital  necessity. 

While  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  as 
strong  and  as  steady  as  the  human  yearning  for 
peace,  its  future  success  depends  entirely  on  the 
extent  to  which  its  members  support  it.  It  is  up 
to  them.  They  can  drop  it  impatiently  and  de- 
stroy it  because  it  had  not  brought  the  millennium, 
or  they  can  kill  it  by  failure  to  support  it.  Or, 
like  the  Wright  Brothers  with  their  first  airplane 
in  1903,  they  can  perfect  it  and  transform  it  into 
something  which  will  make  future  generations 
forever  grateful  that  we  in  the  1950's  had  the  pa- 
tience and  the  foresight  to  make  this  beginning. 

For  Americans  the  United  Nations  is  not  only 
a  place  to  promote  peace,  it  is  the  greatest  single 
place  in  which  to  develop  partners  who,  valuing 
their  own  freedom,  will  fight  to  defend  it  when- 
ever it  is  attacked  and  thus,  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect,  help  us  in  our  struggle  to  survive.  For  a 
nation  like  the  United  States,  which  has  most  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  the  conclusion  must  be  obvious 
that  we  cannot  have  too  many  partners  to  help  us 
carry  the  load  of  combat. 

The  United  Nations  is  primitive ;  it  is  evolution- 
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ary;  it  has  not  brought,  and  will  not  bring,  the 
millennium.  But  it  is  useful ;  its  cost  is  small ;  it 
is  an  intelligent  first  step ;  it  stands  between  us  and 
international  anarchy.  It  thus  stands  between  us 
and  World  War  III  or  the  extinction  of  human 
freedom— or  both.  Finally,  it  represents  another 
important  step  in  man's  long  march  toward  free- 
dom— a  march  with  so  many  impressive  associa- 
tions with  this  historic  city  and  this  historic  House 
of  Burgesses. 


Question  of  Reconvening 
Eighth  General  Assembly 

Following  are  texts  of  a  communication  from 
Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  to  Dag  Eam- 
marskjold,  U.N.  Secretary-General,  together  with 
a  note  from  the  Secretary-General  to  Ambassador 
Wadsworth  transmitting  a  communication  from 
Mme.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit: 


Ambassador  Wadsworth  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  January  15 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  January  18 

The  acting  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary-General's  note  SG  25/01  (8th),  dated 
January  11,  1954,  with  which  he  transmitted  the 
text  of  a  communication  dated  January  10,  1954, 
from  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
regard  to  reconvening  the  Eighth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  February  9,  1954. 

The  acting  representative  of  the  United  States 
has  the  honor  to  request  that  the  Secretary-General 
transmit  by  cable  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  following  reply  to  her  communica- 
tion of  January  10: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  communica- 
tion, dated  January  10, 1954,  in  which  you  inform 
United  Nations  Member  Governments  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  India  that  the  Eighth 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  be  re- 
convened. In  view  of  the  current  situation  my 
Government  will  not  be  able  by  January  22  to 
determine  whether  the  general  interest  would  be 
served  by  a  reconvening  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Consequently  the  United  States  is  unable  to  concur 
in  the  proposal  in  your  letter  of  January  10.  It 
will,  however,  keep  your  proposal  under  review. 
"With  regard  to  the  final  sentence  of  Para- 
graph 5  of  your  communication,  the  United  States 
considers  that,  in  view  of  the  terms  and  history  of 
the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December 
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8,  1953,1  and  uniform  United  Nations  practice, 
the  express  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  is  required  in  order  to  re- 
convene the  Eighth  Session." 


The  Secretary-General  to  Ambassador 
Wadsworth,  January  11 

SG  25/01   (8th) 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Nations  and  has  the  honour,  following 
upon  a  request  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  transmit  the  text  of  a  communica- 
tion dated  10  January  1954  from  the  President 
with  regard  to  reconvening  the  eighth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  9  February. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the  com- 
munication, the  Secretary-General  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  the  reply  of  your  Government  as 
early  as  possible,  and  in  any  event,  prior  to  22 
January  1954.2 

[Enclosure] 

COMMUNICATION  DATED  10  JANUARY  1954  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

TO   ALL   MEMBER    STATES 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  A/RESOLUTION/17J 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  8  December  1953. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  paragraph  ^ 
of  the  said  resolution  and  requested  me  to  reconvene  tlw 
eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  "in  reasonably 
time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission"  which,  they  inforn 
me,  should  take  place  before  23  February. 

3  The  request  made  by  the  Government  of  India  is,  n 
my  considered  judgment,  warranted  by  the  "develop 
ments  in  respect  of  the  Korean  question"  as  contemplate! 
by  the  General  Assembly's  resolution. 

4  The  Government  of  India  have  made  no  specific  sug 
gestion  as  to  the  date  of  reconvening  the  eighth  session 
An  appropriate  date,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  9  I  ehru 
ary  which  falls  midway  between  the  two  relevant  date 
of  23  January  and  23  February  and  is  also  on  a  Tuesda; 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  th 
General  Assembly  has  usually  been  convened. 

5  In  pursuance  of  the  request  made  to  me  by  the  Gen 
erai  Assembly,  I  request  your  concurrence  to  the  mitiativ 
I  am  taking  in  reconvening  the  eighth  session  of  the  GeE 
eral  Assembly  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  9  February  19o4 
at  15 :  00  hours.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  availabh 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  communicate  your  reply  t 

1  A/Resolution/173,  which  requested  the  President  o 
the  General  Assembly  "to  reconvene  the  eighth  sessioi 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  Member  State 
if  (a)  in  her  opinion  developments  in  respect  ol  tn 
Korean  question  warrant  such  reconvening,  or,  (b)  on 
or  more  Member  States  make  a  request  to  the  Fresider 
for  such  reconvening  by  reason  of  developments  m  r< 
snect  of  the  Korean  question." 

2 The  Se'i-etary-General  later  extended  this  deadline  1 
Jan  29  By  that  date,  22  countries  had  expressed  coi 
currence,  28  had  disapproved  the  proposal,  and  10  had  nc 
replied  On  Jan.  30  he  informed  U.N.  members  that  tt 
requisite  majority  required  by  A/RESOLUTION/173  ha 
not  been  obtained. 
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le  Secretary-General  by  telegram,  as  early  as  possible 
nd,  in  any  event,  prior  to  22  January.  If,  for  any  reason, 
our  reply  is  not  received  by  that  date,  I  shall  venture  to 
resume  your  concurrence  with  the  initiative  I  have  taken 
1  this  matter. 

6.  I  feel  sure  that  Member  States,  having  regard  to  the 
rave  responsibilities  resting  on  the  Commission  and  par- 
cularly  on  its  Chairman,  and  on  the  Custodial  Force  of 
idia,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  unresolved  aspects 
C  the  Korean  question  and  the  continuing  deadlock,  will 
;adily  concur  in  the  initiative  that  I  have  taken  in 
arsuance  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution. 

Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit 


ncrease  in  Coffee  Prices 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
ohn  B.  Sullivan,  Member  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
mri,  and  a  letter  in  reply  from  Thruston  B. 
Norton,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
*elations,  regarding  the  recent  increase  in  the  re- 
lil  price  of  coffee : 

ETTER  FROM  MRS.  SULLIVAN 

January  18,  1954 

[onorable  John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  The  spiralling  cost  of 
reen  coffee  on  arrival  in  the  United  States  has 
id  to  a  tremendous  spurt  in  the  price  of  coffee 
t  retail — so  much  so  that  restaurants  are  now 
sing  forced  to  charge  as  much  as  15  cents  a  cup 
ad  the  housewife  is  paying  from  $1.06  to  $1.10 
r  more  a  pound  by  the  tin.  The  worst  aspect  of 
us  unhappy  situation  is  that  the  trade  flatly 
redicts  further,  and  perhaps  even  more  substan- 
al,  increases  in  coming  days. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  much  of  the  increase 
in  be  attributed  to  the  frosts  in  Brazil  last  July 
hich  reduced  the  1953-54  harvest  by  perhaps  7 
ercent,  I  also  understand  from  trade  reports  that 
Deculation  and  hoarding  in  the  supplier  coun- 
•ies,  and  probably  in  the  United  States  too,  are 
iso  big  factors  in  the  great  surge  of  coffee  prices. 

Since  we  are  completely  dependent  upon  im- 
orts  for  our  supply  of  coffee,  and  since  we  are 
ealing  with  countries  with  whom  we  have  en- 
>yed  excellent  relations  and  close  ties  of  friend- 
lip  and  commerce,  is  there  not  some  way  the 
ifluence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
irough  your  Department,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
i  this  situation  to  assure  a  better  break  for  the 
ousewife  and  the  consumer  of  this  essential 
roduct? 

Has  your  Department  made  any  effort  to  reach 
»reement  with  the  coffee-supplying  nations  to 
3sure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  reduced  produc- 
on  for  our  needs?  Have  you  initiated  any  con- 
srsations  toward  assuring  this  supply  at  fair 
rices  ? 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  our 
Government  doing— and,  also,  what  can  it  do 
under  present  authority— to  arrange  with  the 
coffee-producing  nations  for  fairer  marketing  of 
coffee  in  the  United  States  ?  I  know  every  Amer- 
ican housewife  would  be  interested  in  your 
answers  to  both  of  those  questions.  I  am  cer- 
tainly one  housewife  who  would  be. 

As  I  told  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  today  in 
announcing  that  I  was  writing  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  know  this  would  not  be  the  weightiest  mat- 
ter on  your  mind  at  this  moment.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  believe  that  if  you  want  us  as  a  people  to 
concern  ourselves  actively  with  the  monumental 
issues  which  confront  you  in  representing  us 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  please— please— 
make  sure  we  can  all  get  a  decent  cup  of  breakfast 
coffee. 

Without  that  solace,  how  can  we  possibly  face 
up  to  the  problems  you  want  us  to  concern  our- 
selves with  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  Sullivan 

Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan,  M.  C. 

3d  District,  Missouri 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  MORTON 

Press  release  39  dated  January  27 

January  26, 1954 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  The  receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  January  18,  1954  regard- 
ing the  recent  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  coffee. 
The  latest  information  received  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  corroborates 
your  information  that  a  major  factor  in  the  price 
rise  is  the  limited  supply  of  coffee  which  will  be 
available  from  Brazil  as  a  result  of  a  short  crop 
last  year  and  frost  damage  to  this  year's  crop. 
The  Embassy  has  reduced  its  estimate  of  the  sup- 
ply available  for  export  from  the  1953  crop  from 
15.6  to  14.1  million  bags,  a  reduction  of  almost  10 
percent.  This  estimate  applies  to  the  crop  pro- 
duced in  Brazil  prior  to  the  frost  damage  which 
occurred  last  July  and  August.  The  crop  now  on 
the  trees  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy 
until  later  in  the  season,  but  the  Embassy  antici- 
pates a  smaller  output  than  last  year,  even  with 
favorable  growing  conditions. 

The  reduction  in  the  Brazilian  crop  estimate  has 
had  an  unusually  pronounced  effect  upon  prices 
because  it  comes  on  top  of  an  already  tight  supply 
position.  The  world  has  been  consuming  more 
coffee  than  it  has  produced  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  excess  of  demand  has  been  met  by  drawing  on 
reserve  stocks,  which  are  now  very  low.  World 
consumption  of  coffee  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
33  million  bags  last  year.  Supplies  available  for 
export  during  the  current  crop  year,  which  began 
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July  1  1953,  are  now  estimated  at  less  than  31 
million  bags,  or  about  two  million  bags  below  the 
anticipated  requirements.  If  exports  from  Brazil 
should  be  maintained  at  last  season  s  levels  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  foresees 
a  reduction  in  the  Brazilian  carry-over  from  3.2 
million  bags,  at  the  end  of  the  last  season,  to  Z.6 
million  bags  this  year,  a  record  low  figure. 

Adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is  very  slow 
in  the  case  of  coffee  because  the  tree  does  not  bear 
until  the  fifth  to  seventh  year  after  planting. 
Low  coffee  prices  during  the  1930's  and  early 
1940's  made  it  unprofitable  to  plant  new  trees, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  Brazil  suffered  a  net  loss 
of  some  390  million  trees  during  the  decade  1940- 
50  Planting  has  been  increasing  rapidly  during 
the  post-war  period,  but  only  about  one-halt  ot 
the  new  trees  have  yet  come  into  bearing  Much 
of  Brazil's  new  planting  was  concentrated  m  the 
state  of  Parana,  and  this  was,  unfortunately,  the 
area  most  affected  by  the  recent  frost  The  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  allocated  funds  to  assist 
coffee  producers  to  replant,  but  it  will  be  several 
years  before  these  trees  can  contribute  to  the  sup- 
ply New  plantings  have  been  increasing  m  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  however,  and  the 
long  run  supply  picture  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years.  . 

The  Department  has  learned  of  no  speculation 
or  hoarding,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
producing  countries.    A  December  16  report,  the 
latest  from  the  United  States  Embassy  m  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  this  subject,  states  that  exports  from 
Brazil  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
season    (July-November  1953)    amounted  to  7.4 
million  bags  compared  with  6.9  million  bags  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year,  which  would  indicate 
that  coffee  was  moving  normally  and  not  being 
withheld  from  market,  at  least  during  that  period. 
You  ask  whether  the  Department  of  State  has 
made  any  effort  to  reach  agreement  with  the  coffee 
producing  nations  to  assure  that  adequate  supplies 
of  coffee  will  be  made  available  at  reasonable 
prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States.     The  Department  ot  State 
takes  a  great  interest  in  keeping  coffee  prices 
within  reach  of  the  American  consumer,  since 
coffee  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  and 
an  expanding  trade  is  in  the  interest  of  both.    It 
is  my  understanding  that  coffee  prices  have  re- 
ceded somewhat  from  the  recent  peak,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  governments  of  the  producing 
countries  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  prices 
back  to  normal.    I  am  informed  that  exports  from 
Colombia  are  moving  at  record  levels  and  that 
prospects  for  the  1954  Colombian  crop  are  very 
good.    This  will  offset,  to  some  extent,  the  antici- 
pated short  crop  in  Brazil. 

As  to  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
situation  immediately,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  practicable  basis  upon  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  might  approach  the 
governments  of  producing  countries  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  allocate  supplies  or  impose  ceiling 
prices.    Coffee,  like  most  agricultural  crops  grown 
in  the  United  States,  is  produced  by  thousands 
of  small  farmers  who  customarily  sell  through 
private  trade  channels.    The  large  surplus  stocks 
once  held  by  the  Brazilian  Government  were  liqui- 
dated several  years  ago.    The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment did  impose  ceiling  prices  on  coffee  during 
the  second  World  War  and  during  the  emergency 
following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
Coffee  was  one  of  the  last  items  to  be  decontrolled, 
and  there  was  some  criticism  from  the  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries  because  controls  were  being  re- 
laxed on  prices  of  manufactured  goods  which  they 
customarily  buy  here  while  controls  were  retained 
on  the  price  of  coffee,  one  of  their  principal  ex- 
ports.   One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Administration 
was  to  eliminate  price  controls,  in  the  belief  that 
the  free  play  of  market  forces,  operating  through 
private  initiative,  would  result  in  the  long  run 
in  the  most  satisfactory  allocation  of  the  nation's 
resources  and  the  best  protection  of  the  consumer's 
interest.    The  authority  for  imposing  price  con- 
trols no  longer  exists  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  Government  would  be  reluctant  to  request 
action  by  other  governments  which  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  reciprocate. 

If  the  United  States  Government  were  to  under- 
take to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  coffee- 
producing  countries  which  would  obligate  them 
to  supply  a  specified  quantity  of  coffee  at  a  speci- 
fied price  it  would,  necessarily,  assume  an  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  the  coffee  at  that  price.  No 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  has  au- 
thority to  assume  such  an  obligation. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  has  been  represented  over 
a  number  of  years  on  the  Sub-Committee  on  Coffee 
of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  This 
Committee,  on  which  most  producing  countries  ol 
the  western  hemisphere  are  represented,  considers 
coffee  problems  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  United 
States  representative  has  repeatedly  urged  thai 
better  statistical  information  be  collected  in  th< 
producing  countries,  especially  with  respect  tc 
new  plantings  of  coffee  trees,  so  that  an  accural 
determination  could  be  made  of  the  prospectivi 
supply  over  a  period  of  years,  and  crises  eithei 
of  shortage  or  surplus  avoided.  This  Committei 
is  purely  an  advisory  body,  but  it  has  developec 
an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  member  govern 
ments  of  the  need  for  expanding  production,  anc 
plantings  of  coffee  trees  have  increased.  The  De 
partment  will  continue  to  urge  producing  coun 
tries  to  expand  production  until  consumers 
requirements  can  be  met  at  a  price  which  the; 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Sincerely, 

Thruston  B.  Morton 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 
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United  States-Latin  American  Relations 

Report  to  the  President  by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

pub.  5290         28  pages        20  cents 

This  important  report  to  the  President  on  United  States-Latin 

AiKKErS  results  from  several  months of  *^  "££? 

arid  consultations  with  public  and  private  leaders  in  this  country, 

consmtauonb  wi      u  Eisenhower,  in  the  capacity 

of  sS  aJS5£5X  and  Personal  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dentmade ^ith  members  of  a  special  mission  during  the  period 
aent,  maue  wi  American  republics  of  Vene- 

S'ciotbf^'Ecuado?,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen- 

££ W  equaSy  Satet  mutual  security,  common  goals,  and 

""ftZtSXTL  report  suggests  --to^- 
ing  relations  between  our  country  and  the  friendly  neighboring 
nations  to  the  south. 


D6p3rtlll6nt  Our  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 

pub.  5285         20  pages         15  cents 

ft  f  Here  conveniently  printed  in  one  pamphlet  are  four  recent  state- 
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i  Foreign  Policy  for  the  Long  Haul 


by  Under  Secretary  Smith 


It  is  a  very  special  honor  to  be  your  guest  this 
vening.  To  me  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  in 
lese  troubled  times  men  gather  together  to  with- 
raw  for  a  brief  space  from  worldly  pursuits,  to 
mew  their  faith,  and  to  strengthen  their  souls 
irough  meditation  and  prayer.  We  are  so  swept 
long  by  the  tide  of  events — the  press  of  daily 
roblems  is  so  intense — that  the  great  perspective 
i  too  easily  lost.  Not  only  individuals,  but  also 
ations  and  their  governments,  can  be  the  victims 
f  these  distractions.  The  therapy  of  a  retreat 
tight  be  as  effective  for  the  mundane  as  for  the 
Diritual  vision,  and  I  think  that  nowhere  in  the 
lundane  realm  is  the  need  for  quiet  and  constant 
^thinking  and  reassessment  greater  than  in  the 
jhere  of  relations  among  nations.  In  a  violent 
rid  distracted  world  where  events  move  at  an  un- 
recedented  pace;  new  factors  are  constantly 
nerging;  new  forces  are  being  felt,  and  known 
)rces  are  changing  direction.  Calm  and  reasoned 
idgment  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  may 
ring  us  success  and  with  it  the  security  and  peace 
lat  we  have  sought  so  long.  Failure  would 
ireaten  our  survival. 

The  foreign  policy  of  our  country  is  determined 
1  Washington  by  the  President  and  his  lieuten- 
Qts.  The  duty  of  applying  that  policy  to  local 
tuations  abroad  devolves  upon  our  Foreign 
ervice.  It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  at  any 
me,  but  especially  so  today.  I  can  assure  you 
lat  your  country's  representatives  abroad  are 
scond  to  none  in  competence,  in  loyalty,  and  in 
evotion  to  American  ideals.  In  a  recent  book 
ir  Robert  Bruce  Lockhart,  himself  a  veteran  of 
)  years  of  British  diplomacy,  says : 

The  career  American  diplomats  are  a  remarkable  body 
men,  thoroughly  trained  for  their  job,  eager,  receptive, 
ore  alive  to  the  social  convulsions  of  a  changing  world 
id  less  conservative  in  their  attitude  than  many  of 
ieir  British  colleagues.  I  think  that  ever  since  1918 
ey  have  been  more  often  right  in  regard  to  Europe  than 
e  have. 


Address  made  before  the  Laymen's  Week-End  Retreat 
Jague,  Men  of  Malvern,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Feb  9 
>ress  release  60). 
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Today  I  completed  my  first  year  of  service  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  during  that  year 
I  have  had  impressed  on  me  time  and  again  the 
accuracy  of  Bruce  Lockhart's  statement.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  remind  you  that  by  encouraging 
your  representatives  abroad  you  make  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  work  they  are 
doing,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it 
has  been  more  important  that  they  be  in  a  position 
to  give  their  best. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  frequent  and 
careful  review  of  the  relations  between  nations  and 
of  our  own  foreign  policy.  The  objectives  of  this 
policy  remain  constant — the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States— but  as  situations 
change  the  programs  designed  to  implement  our 
policy  must  be  adjusted.  The  President  is  keenly 
aware  of  this  necessity.  Such  a  review  has  re- 
cently been  completed,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  announced  certain  modifications  of  policy. 
These  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight 
because  they  hold  deep  significance  for  us,  for  our 
allies,  and  for  that  part  of  the  world  which  is 
hostile  to  our  beliefs  and  convictions. 

Emergency  Measures 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  was  evident  that 
the  American  objectives,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  preservation  of  its  ideals,  required 
material  and  moral  reconstruction  almost  on  a 
global  scale.  The  war  had  left  widespread  devas- 
tation, human  misery,  unrest,  and  shattered  politi- 
cal structures.  These  conditions  are  no  foundation 
for  an  international  framework  of  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  instituted  various  programs  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  free  world  and  to  provide 
a  basis  upon  which  a  real  peace  might  be  built. 

Reviewing  the  past  decade,  I  think  it  is  agreed 
that  most  of  the  policies  we  have  followed  have 
been  sound.  However,  they  were,  in  general, 
emergency  measures  adopted  under  pressure  to 
meet  situations  imposed  by  forces  outside  our  bor- 
ders. Our  program  for  economic  aid  for  other 
free  nations  is  one  example.    First,  it  was  of  an 
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emergency  nature  to  fend  off  widespread  collapse ; 
later,  it  was  designed  to  enable  the  war-stricken 
nations  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  The  program 
of  military  assistance  is  another.  As  the  aggres- 
sive character  of  Communist  policy  became  evi- 
dent, our  own  security,  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies, 
necessitated  defensive  rearmament.  By  such 
measures  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  similar 
security  agreements,  and  through  a  vast  program 
of  military  assistance,  we  have  strengthened  the 
free  world.  Another  example  is  our  reaction  to 
the  brutal  attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  rallied  behind 
American  leadership,  fought  the  aggression,  and 
met  it  successfully.  These  were  the  acts  of  a  na- 
tion which  realized  the  danger  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism, which  saw  that  its  own  safety  was  tied  with 
that  of  others,  and  which  was  capable  of  respond- 
ing boldly  and  promptly  to  emergencies. 

However,  emergency  action  is  costly  and  emer- 
gency measures,  no  matter  how  good  or  necessary 
at  the  time,  are  not  suited  to  our  long-term  in- 
terests.    Moreover,  we  have  grown  in  strength 
together  with  our  allies,  and  we  are  no  longer 
helpless  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  force.    The 
growth  of  the  economic  and  the  military  power 
of  the  free  nations  has  partly  rectified  the  im- 
balance of  power  between  the  free  world  and  the 
slave  world.     The  land  forces  now  available  to 
the  free  world,  although  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  the  Red  armies,  are  strong  enough  to  discour- 
age aggressive  adventure.     And  we  now  possess 
the  further  deterrent  of  massive  retaliatory  power. 
In  the  reexamination  of  our  foreign  policy  these 
considerations    became    clearly    apparent.     The 
dangers  facing  us  are  no  less  great  and  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  remains  grave,  but  the 
situation  has  changed.     The  difference  is  the  in- 
crease in  our  capacity  and  the  capacity  of  our 
allies.     In  harmony  with  the  times,  therefore,  we 
are  planning,  as  the  Russians  plan,  for  an  entire 
historical  era.     The  United  States  must  be  strong 
not  only  for  today,  but  for  all  of  the  foreseeable 
future ;  and  we  must  be  strong  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  those  who  today  and  in  the  future 
look  to  us  for  leadership  in  building  their  own 
strength    and   maintaining   their   own   security. 
We  know  only  too  well  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists plan  in  terms  of  generations.    We  know 
that  their  objective  is  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
free   world,   to   separate   friendly    nation    from 
friendly  nation,  to  force  us  to  overextension  until, 
as  Lenin  said,  we  come  to  practical  bankruptcy. 
And  the  threat  which  we  must  meet  is  the  Soviet 
strategy  that  is  not  limited  by  a  precise  timetable. 
For  us  the  timelessness  of  Soviet  strategy  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.    We  cannot  permit  our- 
selves or  the  free  nations  who  are  associated  with 
us  to  be  exhausted  economically  or  physically. 
Our  own  economic  strength  is  the  bastion  of  the 
free  world,  and  it  must  be  maintained.     Accord- 
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ingly,  we  have  geared  our  policy  for  the  long 
haul.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  cost  of  our 
security  effort  of  the  past  3  years,  if  continued 
over  the  next  decade,  could  bring  on  an  economic 
breakdown.  Therefore,  defense  cost  must  be 
brought  to  a  level  which  is  within  our  capacity 
to  sustain  over  an  indefinite  period. 

It  is  not  sound  military  or  economic  strategy, 
for  example,  to  maintain  U.S.  land  forces  in  Asia 
when  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  defend  themselves,  given  the  mate- 
riel and  training  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  sound  strategy  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  military  establishments  sc 
vast  and  costly  as  to  threaten  us  with  bankruptcy 
(again  as  Lenin  predicted),  when  we  possess  th< 
massive  means  of  retaliation  to  deter  aggression 
However,  as  Secretary  Dulles  recently  said 
although  a  change  was  imperative  to  insure  th< 
stamina  needed  for  permanent  security,  it  was 
equally  imperative  that  this  change  should  be  ac 
companied  by  an  understanding  of  our  true  pur 
poses.  Any  sudden  and  spectacular  modificatioi 
of  policy  had  to  be  avoided.  Otherwise,  then 
might  have  been  panic  among  our  friends  am 
miscalculated  aggression  by  our  enemies. 

Maximum  Defense  at  Bearable  Cost 

Our  Government  is  seeking  a  national  securit; 
system  which  will  provide  the  maximum  defens 
at  a  bearable  cost,  and  our  purpose  is  to  mak 
our  relations  with  our  allies  more  effective  an< 
less  costly.  Today  we  are  placing  more  relianc 
on  deterrent  power  and  less  on  local  defensiy 
power.  The  development  of  local  defenses  wil 
continue  but  at  a  more  moderate  rate  than  th 
emergency  pace  set  heretofore.  This  has  alread; 
been  put  into  effect  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treat; 
Organization  plan.  There,  as  elsewhere,  th 
growth  of  conventional  defense  forces  is  calcu 
lated  to  remain  within  the  defensive  policies  o 
the  member  nations.  President  Eisenhower  ha 
announced  our  intention  to  reduce  the  number  o 
American  troops  in  Korea  and  at  the  same  time  t 
equip  a  corresponding  number  of  Korean  division 
At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  American  unit 
in  the  Pacific  would  be  highly  mobile  naval,  ail 
and  amphibious  elements.  The  net  result  is  a 
increase  in  the  striking  power  that  can  be  directe 
against  any  aggressor.  This  striking  power  is  t 
be  reinforced  with  what  I  have  previously  r< 
f  erred  to  as  massive  retaliatory  strength,  and  th: 
strength  is  centered  in  a  strategic  air  force  caps 
ble  of  prompt  and  decisive  counterattack  at  a  tin: 
and  against  a  target  of  our  own  choosing.  In  th 
reordering  of  free-world  defenses  several  impoi 
tant  purposes  are  accomplished.  In  the  fin 
place,  we  obtain  maximum  security  at  a  cost  withi 
our  capacity  to  pay,  and  thus  we  insure  that  01 
effort  will  be  endurable  and  enduring.     Next,  v 
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ave  reached  a  position  where  we  can  guarantee 
nture  resistance  at  the  outset  against  any  ag- 
ression, and  we  have  served  notice  that  an  ag- 
ressor  invites  devastating  retaliation  at  a  time 
ad  at  a  place  of  our  own  choosing. 
As  long  as  American  basic  policy  concepts  were 
nclear  and  undecided,  it  was  not  possible  for  our 
oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  act  definitively  in  building 
ar  military  power.  Accordingly,  our  enemies 
ere  able  to  choose  the  time  and  place  and  method 
f  attack,  while  we  met  aggression  by  local  op- 
osition.  The  initiative  lay  with  them,  and  we 
ad  to  react  wherever  they  chose  to  prod  us.  Now 
le  President  and  the  National  Security  Council 
ive  taken  the  necessary  basic  policy  decisions, 
ised  largely  on  our  great  capacity  to  retaliate 
tstantly  by  means  and  at  places  of  our  own  choos- 
ig.  Our  defense  establishment  can  shape  our 
ilitary  apparatus  to  fit  our  policy,  and  this 
eans  that  a  selection  of  military  methods  is  pos- 
ble,  instead  of  a  multiplication  of  means. 
The  relationship  _  the  United  States  desires 
ith  other  free  nations  is  one  of  mutual  respect 
hich  will  endure.  We  believe  that  for  durability 
it  voluntary  partnership  should  be  based  on  a 
>equal  status  of  the  partnership.  If  one  nation 
mtinues  to  be  a  permanent  provider  for  the 
;hers,  or  if  it  is  expected  to  carry  a  disproportion- 
;e  share  of  the  community  burden,  mutual  respect 
ill  be  destroyed  and  resentment  will  grow.  We 
ive  found  that  one  does  not  buy  friendships, 
3r  do  our  allies  expect  our  friendship  to  be 
)ught.  Therefore,  except  as  a  corollary  to  mili- 
xy  support,  the  aid  programs  will  be  reduced. 
1  their  stead  we  look  for  greater  economic  co- 
jeration  and  increased  trade.  The  Eandall 
ommission,  appointed  by  the  President,  has  re- 
ntly  completed  a  painstaking  study  of  our  for- 
gn  trade.  The  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
ission  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  and 
ill,  in  all  probability,  form  the  basis  for  his 
:oposals  to  the  Congress  on  trade  matters.2  As 
te  greatest  market  and  the  largest  producer,  the 
nited  States  has  a  particular  responsibility  in 
is  field.  If  we  can  manage  a  sound  and  eco- 
>mic  expansion  of  our  world  trade,  we  will  make 
substantial  contribution  not  only  to  our  own 
rength  and  well-being  but  to  the  economic 
>alth  of  our  coworkers  among  the  other  free 
ttions. 

1  would  point  out  that  the  changes  arising  from 
tis  reexamination  of  policy  are  more  those  of 
aphasis  than  of  basic  positions.  The  deterrent 
pect  of  our  security  program  has  always  been 
lere,  but  it  was  not  given  the  priority  it  now 
is.  We  are  still  backing  the  principle  of  col- 
ctive  security,  and  we  propose  to  strengthen  it. 

2  For  principal  recommendations  of  Commission,  see 
Jixetin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 


The  Problem  of  a  Divided  Germany 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  colleagues  of 
Britain  and  France,  are  now  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Berlin  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  Soviet  division  of  Germany.  The  con- 
tinued division  of  that  nation  is  unwarranted  and 
unjust,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  time  a  United,  free 
and  democratic  Germany  was  restored  to  its  place 
in  the  community  of  Western  Europe. 

We  are  convinced  that  any  practical  plan  of 
defense  for  Western  Europe"  must  include  pro- 
visions for  the  defense  of  Western  Germany.  And 
we  cannot  visualize  a  defense  of  Western  Germany 
that  does  not  call  for  the  participation  of  West 
Germans. 

We  give  our  utmost  support  to  a  European 
Defense  Community,  a  project,  I  might  add,  which 
has  encountered  steady  and  bitter  opposition  from 
the  Kremlin.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  bitter  op- 
position, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ambitions  in 
Western  Europe  with  which  such  a  defense  com- 
munity will  interfere. 

Thus  far,  the  Soviet  representatives  at  Berlin 
have  brought  forward  nothing  new.  In  response 
to  our  demand  for  free  elections  throughout  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Molotov  has  proposed  a  plebiscite. 
The  Soviet  representative  also  urged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  Bonn,  which  is  a  freely  elected 
government,  and  the  puppet  regime  in  East  Ger- 
many be  considered  as  equal  for  the  purposes  of 
treaty  negotiation. 

No  thinking  person  could  take  Mr.  Molotov's 
plebiscite  proposal  seriously.  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  that  he  expected  anyone  to  do  so.  It  was 
basically  a  propaganda  maneuver,  and  it  has 
failed,  due  to  the  skilled  diplomacy  of  Secretary 
Dulles  and  his  Western  colleagues.  Interestingly, 
the  Soviet  behavior  at  the  conference  has  been 
more  relaxed  and  less  aggressive  than  any  re- 
corded during  the  period  of  Stalin's  control. 
While  this  superficial  change  is  welcome,  we  have 
yet  to  encounter  any  evidence  of  a  basic  modifica- 
tion in  Soviet  policy.  When  Molotov  says  no,  his 
voice  is  softer.     But  the  answer  is  still  no. 

Until  there  is  a  change  in  the  substance,  as  well 
as  the  tone  of  the  Soviet  response,  the  real  peace 
we  seek  remains  a  hope,  and  a  goal  to  strive  for. 
Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  any  dictatorship,  how- 
ever ruthless,  can  forever  suppress  the  human 
spirit.  God  will  prevail  against  those  who  deny 
him.  The  captive  system  can  neither  match  nor 
stand  against  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
strength  of  a  free  society. 

Sooner  or  later  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  will 
recognize  this,  or  recognition  will  be  forced  upon 
them  by  those  they  have  enslaved.  Then,  we  will 
reap  the  reward  for  the  sacrifices  we  have  made 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  at  that  point,  we  will  realize  that  peace  was 
well  worth  the  effort. 
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Foreign  Ministers'  Discussions  Continue 


Following  are  texts  of  further  statements  made 
by  Secretary  Dulles  during  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  ivhich  opened  at  Berlin  on  January  25, 
together  with  the  texts  of  Soviet  drafts  of  a  gen- 
eral European  treaty  and  an  auxiliary  proposal 
regarding  Germany:1 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  5 

Press  release  58  dated  February  8 

Since  our  meeting  yesterday,  I  have  read  the 
transcript  of  Mr.  Molotov's  remarks  and  have 
studied  his  proposal.2  I  can  still  find  no  en- 
couraging interpretation  of  what  we  heard  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

The  basic  impression  which  strikes  me  is  this : 
Mr.  Molotov  is  afraid  of  genuinely  free  elections 
in  the  East  Zone.  He  is  afraid  that  the  18  mil- 
lion Germans  in  the  East  Zone,  if  given  a  chance 
to  speak,  would  overwhelmingly  reject  the  present 
imposed  regime.  Mr.  Molotov  has  good  reason 
to  be  afraid. 

Consequently,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has 
categorically  rejected  the  proposals  for  genuinely 
free  elections  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  Western  Powers.  In  its  place  he  proposes  his 
own  blueprint.  In  the  name  of  peace,  he  pro- 
poses a  method  for  extending  the  solid  Soviet  bloc 
to  the  Khine.  In  the  name  of  what  he  calls  de- 
mocracy, he  has  set  forth  the  classic  Communist 
pattern  for  extinguishing  democracy  as  that  word 
has  been  understood  for  2,000  years. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Soviet  proposal  is  the 
so-called  government  of  the  German  Democratic 
Kepublic.  That  government  was  put  in  office  by 
Soviet  power.  It  was  confirmed  in  office  by  Soviet 
power.  If  it  had  not  been  for  elements  of  22 
Soviet  divisions,  including  tanks  and  armored 
cars,  it  would  have  been  forcibly  ejected  from 
power  by  the  workers  who  in  their  desperation 
rose  up  against  it  last  June.3 

It  is  that  regime  which  under  the  Soviet  plan 
would  negotiate  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the 
government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
However,  the  scales  are  to  be  still  further  weighted 

1  For  texts  of  earlier  statements,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
8, 1954,  p.  179,  and  Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  222. 

•  Ibid.,  Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  228. 

'For  texts  of  statements  regarding  East  Berlin  demon- 
strations, see  ibid.,  July  6,  1953,  p.  8. 
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in  favor  of  the  Soviet  puppet  regime,  because  it 
is  provided  by  the  Soviet  plan  these  initial  nego- 
tiations shall  also  involve  "wide  participation  of 
democratic  organizations." 

In  the  Soviet  dictionary  the  words  "democratic 
organizations"  have  a  clear,  precise  meaning. 
They  mean  those  front  organizations — captive 
trade  unions,  youth  organizations,  women's  or- 
ganizations—which promote  the  Communist  pur- 
poses without  openly  presenting  themselves  to  the 
people  in  their  true  guise. 

It  is  under  these  auspices  that  there  would  be 
prepared  the  "all-German  electoral  law"  and  the 
establishment  of  election  conditions. 

We  can  visualize  in  advance  the  type  of  elec: 
tions  upon  which  the  East  German  regime  woulc 
insist,  because  we  already  know  those  conditions 
from  its  past.  I  have  already  told  of  the  electioi 
conditions  which  were  established  in  East  Ger 
many  where  the  voters  were  compelled  by  armee 
force  and  penalties  to  go  to  the  polls  and,  whei 
there,  were  compelled  to  put  in  the  ballot  box  i 
list  of  names  which  had  been  previously  preparee 
for  them  and  which  was  made  public  only  oi 
election  day. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  plan  expressly  stipulates  n 
Communist  language  that  the  election  condition 
would  in  fact  be  what  they  were  in  the  Sovie 
Zone.  The  election  must  be  so  conducted  as  t< 
assure  its  so-called  "democratic"  character.  I 
must  provide  for  the  participation  "of  all  demo 
cratic  organizations."  It  must  preclude  "pree 
sure  upon  voters  by  big  monopolies,"  and  it  mus 
exclude  from  voting  privilege  any  organization 
which  by  Soviet  standards  are  of  a  Fascist  o 
militaristic  nature. 

If  we  take  the  tragic  pattern  which  has  sprea 
all  over  Eastern  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  Re 
armies,  it  does  not  require  much  wit  to  see  wha 
that  means.  It  means  that  anyone  who  dares  t 
express  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  commi 
nism  is  automatically  deemed  a  Fascist  or  a  mil: 
tarist  or  a  monopolist. 

If  this  system  were  to  be  applied  to  Wester 
Germany,  no  organization  opposing  the  Commi 
nists  or  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
which  are  the  same  thing,  would  be  permitted  t 
take  part  in  the  elections. 

It  would  only  be  the  Communist  Party  and  tr. 
Communist-front  organizations  which  under  M 
Molotov's  plan  would  participate  in  the  election 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Mn 
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ster  would  protest  that  his  plan  does  not  really 
nvolve  the  sovietization  of  Western  Germany. 

I  recall  that  in  the  October  1939  speech  to  which 

have  already  referred,4  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ster explained  that  the  mutual  assistance  pacts 
fhich  he  had  recently  negotiated  with  Estonia, 
jatvia,  and  Lithuania  "no  way  implies  any  inter- 
erence  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
s  some  foreign  newspapers  are  trying  to  make 
ut.  ...  we  declare  that  all  the  nonsensical 
alk  about  the  sovietization  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
ries  is  only  to  the  interest  of  our  common  enemies 
nd  all  anti-Soviet  provocateurs." 

The  memory  of  what  happened  within  a  few 
months  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  of 
laving  seen  that  same  pattern  extend  to  the  coun- 
ries  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  use  of  the  methods 
phich  the  Soviet  proposal  prescribes  for  Ger- 
many, will,  I  hope,  explain  some  skepticism  at  the 
Soviet  proposals  for  restoring  freedom  to 
Jermany. 

Mr.  Molotov  is  too  intelligent  to  believe  that  the 
teople  or  government  of  West  Germany  would 
ccept  his  proposals  or  that  the  three  Western 
'owers  would  suggest  that  they  do  so.  The  West- 
rn  German  Bundestag,  representing  70  percent 
if  the  entire  German  people,  has  unanimously  re- 
used to  accept  the  East  German  regime  as  having 
,ny  legitimate  status  or  right  to  speak  for  the 
>eople  of  East  Germany. 


TATEMENTS  OF  FEBRUARY  9 

ress  release  62  dated  February  11 

7irst  Statement  (after  90-minute  speech  by  Mr. 
lolotov)  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  heard  nothing  new, 
'.  have  nothing  to  say. 

Second  Statement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  could 
te  questioned  if  it  were  said  that  we  had  not  dis- 
ussed  the  problem  of  security.  I  have  just  dug 
tut  before  me  five  speeches  which  I  have  made 
round  the  table  January  26,  January  30,  February 
!,  February  3,  and  February  4,  all  of  which  dealt 
vith  the  problem  of  security.  I  think  these 
peeches  make  clear  that  it  is  our  concept  of  se- 
urity  that  military  establishments  should  be 
reated  on  a  community  basis  where  force  will  not 
>e  used  by  the  dictation  of  a  single  state  or  of  a 
ingle  person,  but  only  under  circumstances  which 
mite  several  states  in  the  realization  of  the  fact 
hat  there  is  a  common  peril  from  aggression, 
rhat  is  our  concept  of  security. 

I  have  expressed  it  practically  every  time  I  have 
ipoken  with  reference  to  this  point  two  of  the 
igenda,  and  I  would  be  glad,  if  it  would  serve  any 
lseful  purpose,  to  have  reproduced  the  extracts 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  speech  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton by  Laurence  A.  Steinhardt,  U.  S.  Ambassador  at  Mos- 
:ow,  see  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union,  1933-39,  p.  786. 
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from  these  five  speeches,  in  case  they  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  proposed  that 
Germany  should  be  left  a  power  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  with  a  limited  national  force  such  as  was 
provided  for  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Germany  thus  becoming  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  perhaps  playing  one  side  against 
the  other,  is  not  a  concept  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  United  States.  And  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  this  matter  also,  there  is  a  basic  and 
fundamental  difference  and  nothing  that  was  said 
suggests  to  me  that  it  could  be  reconciled.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  support  the  point  of  view  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  that  while  these  prob- 
lems must  be — I  think  they  will  be — finally  solved, 
it  will  not  advance  us  very  far  if  we  continue  at 
this  particular  conference  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  what  has  already  been  said.  We  shall 
have  a  chance  to  think  over  what  has  been  said, 
but  I  think  it  is  much  more  useful  to  think  over 
what  has  been  said  rather  than  to  hear  it  said 
time  after  time. 

The  Foreign  Minister  may  also  recall  that  in  one 
of  my  previous  interventions  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  under  the  United  Nations  a  security 
system  which  the  United  States,  at  least,  does  not 
treat  as  nonexistent.  It  provides,  article  2,  sec- 
tion 4 : — "All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  .  .  ."  That  applies  to 
the  United  States  and  to  all  of  us  here. 

Article  2,  subdivision  6,  provides: — "The  Or- 
ganization shall  ensure  that  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accordance 
with  these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security."    That  applies  to  Germany. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  proceed  here  on  the 
assumption  that  these  solemn  agreements,  that 
bear  our  signatures,  are  nonexistent.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  as  ade- 
quately as  we  can  deal  with  it  here,  and  I  again 
repeat  my  endorsement  of  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Eden. 

STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  10 

Press  release  64  dated  February  11 

Since  Mr.  Molotov  has  been  kind  enough  to  say 
that  the  United  States  can  be  an  "observer,"  I 
thought  it  would  be  in  order  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  his  plan.5 

The  proposals  submitted  are  in  two  parts,  one 
of  which  deals  primarily  with  Germany  and  the 
other  of  which  represents  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
European  treaty  on  collective  security. 

The  paper  with  reference  to  Germany  contains 
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the  statement :  "That  we  shall  continue  our  efforts 
to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  German  problem,"  and 
that,  of  course,  the  United  States  is  disposed  to  do. 

Then  the  paper  in  its  paragraph  2  goes  on  to 
repeat  the  proposal  which  has  heretofore  been 
made  a  number  of  times  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  so-called  occupa- 
tion forces  from  East  and  West  Germany. 

There  is  one  translating  question  which  I  would 
like  to  raise.  In  paragraph  2  (B)  there  is  a  ref- 
erence to  putting  the  occupation  forces  back  in 
case  security  in  Germany  is  threatened.  The 
English  text  reads :  ".  .  .  in  case  the  security  of 
either  part  of  Germany  is  threatened  .  .  ."  and 
I  understand  the  Russian  text  reads  ".  .  .  In  case 
the  security  in  either  part  of  Germany  is  threat- 
ened. .  .  ."  In  other  words,  I  interpret  that  par- 
agraph 2  (B)  to  relate  to  internal  security,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  confirmation  of  that  point 
from  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Mr.  Molotov  :  I  would  ask  you  to  be  guided  by 
the  Russian  text. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  That  confirms  my  view,  then,  that 
the  proposal  with  reference  to  Germany  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  heretofore  submitted  by  the 
Soviet  delegation. 

It  makes  it  relevant,  therefore,  only  for  me  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  before  by  me  and  others 
around  this  table :  That  the  proposal  would  leave 
West  Germany  and  consequently  much  of  Western 
Europe  exposed  to  any  threat  of  external 
aggression. 

A  third  paragraph  of  this  paper  contemplates 
the  calling  of  another  conference,  and  it  is  per- 
haps in  order  for  me  in  this  connection  to  say 
what  I  have  said  before;  namely,  that  it  seems 
whenever  we  have  a  conference  which  is  unable  to 
settle  anything,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  that 
we  have  another  conference,  and  a  conference 
which  can  only  breed  other  conferences  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  That  is  a  rather  disheartening 
conclusion. 

Draft  Implies  Replacement  of  NATO 

The  second  paper  is  the  text  of  a  proposed  gen- 
eral European  treaty  on  collective  security  in 
Europe.  Since  the  United  States  would  pre- 
sumably not  be  a  part  of  that  treaty,  my  observa- 
tions are  not  directed  primarily  to  the  actual  text 
of  the  treaty,  although  there  are  certain  implica- 
tions in  it  which  do  affect  the  United  States.  It 
is  perhaps  implicit  in  the  draft,  although  not  en- 
tirely clear,  that  it  is  designed  to  replace  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  assume  that  from  the 
provisions  of  articles  7  and  perhaps  10,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  in  intro- 
ducing his  text,  made  a  serious  attack  upon  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  "as  resembling  in  many  ways 
the  anti-Comintern  Pact  which  led  to  the  unleash- 
ing of  the  Second  World  War."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "there  are  no  reasons  to  doubt  that  the 
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fate  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  shall  be  any  better 
than  that  of  the  anti-Comintern  Pact." 

So,  I  presume,  although  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  his 
proposed  treaty  for  European  collective  security 
would  be  in  reality  a  replacement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  United  States  certainly  cannot  take  offense 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
that  the  European  countries  should  get  together 
for  their  own  collective  security  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  I  think,  has  never  intruded  itself  as  an 
unwanted  participant  in  European  affairs,  and 
we  do  not  have  any  intentions  of  doing  so  in  the 
future. 

The  American  people  have  a  very  deep  and 
legitimate  interest  in  Europe.  Most  of  us  derive 
from  Western  Europe.  We  share  the  culture  and 
traditions  and  religion  of  Western  Europe,  and 
there  are  many  bonds  which  tie  us  very  closely  to- 
gether. But  we  do  not  feel  that  on  that  account 
we  have  any  right  to  demand  participation  in 
European  affairs. 

The  United  States  sent  its  armed  forces  to 
Europe  in  the  First  World  War  when  the  West 
was  threatened  by  German  militarism  under  the 
Kaiser.  We  delayed  somewhat  in  doing  so.  But 
at  the  urgent  appeal  and  desire  of  the  threatened 
peoples  of  Western  Europe,  and  because  our  own 
interests  became  involved,  we  did  participate  and 
certainly  contributed  to  the  final  defeat  of  the 
German  militarists  represented  by  the  Kaiser. 

When  that  war  was  over,  we  took  our  troops 
home  at  once.  Then  the  same  story  was  repeated 
under  Hitler  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  again, 
after  some  delay  and  when  the  danger  not  only 
to  Western  Europe  but  also  the  Soviet  Union  was 
immense,  and  when  we  ourselves  seemed  threat- 
ened, we  made  a  gigantic  effort  of  putting  troops 
and  supplies  in  Europe  to  help  to  save  Europe 
from  the  renewed  militarism  of  Germany. 

And,  after  the  Second  World  War  we  with- 
drew all  our  forces  from  Europe,  except  a  rela- 
tively small  number  who  were  required  for  oc- 
cupation purposes  in  Germany. 

Now,  for  the  third  time  in  this  century,  we  have 
sent  forces  back  to  Europe  and  again  the  reason 
was  that  there  were  many  in  Europe  who  were 
afraid  and  who  asked  us  to  do  so.  That  fear  is, 
I  imagine,  a  fear  which  cannot  be  allayed  by  new 
words  and  new  promises,  because  the  fear  was  in- 
spired by  a  country  which  was  already  bound  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  not  to  use  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  independence  of  any 
state.  Whether  that  fear  will  be  allayed  by  any 
repetition  of  that  pledge  is  not  for  me  to  decide. 

Division  of  Europe 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  participation  in 
the  present  defense  of  West  Europe  to  which  I  now 
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refer  caused  the  division  of  Europe.  That  is  one 
)f  these  strange  reversals  of  history,  the  upside- 
lown  talks,  to  which  unfortunately  we  have  had 
;o  accommodate  ourselves.  Everyone  knows  that 
;he  division  of  Europe  was  Greated  before  the  ac- 
ion  to  which  I  refer  and  that  our  action  was  taken 
>nly  because  of  the  division  of  Europe. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  forgotten  that  when  the 
United  States  proposed  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
nvolved  the  contributions  of  many  billions  of 
lollars  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  that  plan 
^as  initially  made  available  to  all  of  the  European 
States.  It  was  at  that  juncture  that  the  Soviet 
;atellites,  under  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  not  permitted  to  share  in  that  plan.  Per- 
laps  if  that  plan  had  been  carried  out  in  its  orig- 
nal  scope,  it  would  have  prevented  the  division 
)f  Europe,  or  at  least  mitigated  the  division  of 
Europe,  which  unfortunately  was  intensified  by 
he  Soviet  action. 

The  division  of  Europe,  I  am  afraid,  comes 
irom  causes  which  considerably  antedate  the  or- 
ganization of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
>roposed  European  Defense  Community.  It  goes 
)ack  to  the  date  when  the  Soviet  control  initially 
:onfined  to  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  was  extended 
-o  a  vast  area  which  now  includes  one-third  of 
he  human  race. 

I  I  recall  the  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  which  the 
Soviet  Union  made  in  1939  with  Estonia,  Latvia, 
md  Lithuania  which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
it  the  time  described  in  language  which  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  second  preamble  of  the 
)roposed  new  European  treaty. 

The  pacts  with  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
Mr.  Molotov  said  on  October  31,  1939,  "strictly 
itipulate  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of 
lignatory  states  and  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
!erence  in  each  others  affairs." 

The  second  preamble  to  which  I  refer  speaks  of 
he  "respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
)f  states  and  non-interference  in  their  internal 
ifrairs." 

What  quickly  happened  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  has  gone  on  and  on  and  has,  I  suggest, 
:reated  the  division  to  which  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  refers.  It  is  a  division  between  those  who 
lave  been  absorbed  and  the  others  who  do  not 
vant  to  be  absorbed. 

Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  proposal  of  today 
vill  obliterate  that  division  in  Europe  is,  as  I  say, 
:omething  which  is  primarily  to  be  considered  by 
)ther  states  than  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  are 
letermined  that  we  will  not  be  absorbed. 

SOVIET  PROPOSALS  OF  FEBRUARY  10 

Draft  General  European  Treaty 

With  a  view  to  safeguarding  peace  and  security  and 
ireventing  aggression  against  any  state  in  Europe,  with 
i  view  to  strengthening  international  cooperation  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  principles  of  respect  for  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  states  and  of  noninterference  in  their 
internal  affairs, 

Seeking  to  prevent  the  formation  of  groups  of  Euro- 
pean states  directed  against  other  European  states,  which 
gives  rise  to  friction  and  strained  relations  among  nations, 
and  to  achieve  concerted  action  by  all  European  states 
in  safeguarding  collective  security  in  Europe, 

The  states  of  which  guided  by  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  shall  conclude  a 
general  European  treaty  on  collective  security  in  Europe 
containing  the  following  basic  provisions : 

1.  The  treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  European  states 
without  regard  as  to  their  social  systems,  which  recognize 
the  purposes  and  assume  the  obligations  arising  out  of 
the  treaty. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  a  united,  pacific,  demo- 
cratic German  state,  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  can  be  parties  to  the 
treaty  enjoying  equal  rights.  It  is  understood  that  after 
the  unification  of  Germany  the  united  German  state  can 
become  a  party  to  the  treaty  on  the  general  terms. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  collective  security  in 
Europe  shall  not  impair  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Four 
Powers— the  USSR,  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France — in  regard  to  the  German  problem  which  is  to  be 
settled  in  the  manner  previously  determined  by  the  Four 
Powers. 

2.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  undertake  to  refrain  from 
any  attacks  against  one  another  and  also  to  refrain  from 
having  recourse  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  their 
international  relations  and,  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  and  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  endanger  international  peace  and  security 
in  Europe  any  dispute  that  may  arise  among  themselves. 

3.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  consult  among  them- 
selves whenever,  in  the  view  of  any  one  of  them,  there 
shall  arise  the  danger  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe 
against  any  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
in  order  to  take  effective  steps  to  remove  the  danger  and 
to  maintain  security  in  Europe. 

4.  An  armed  attack  in  Europe  against  any  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  by  any  state  or  group  of 
states  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all  the  parties. 
In  case  of  such  attack,  each  one  of  the  parties,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense, shall  assist  the  state  or  states  which  had  been 
so  attacked  by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
and  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  in 
Europe. 

5.  The  parties  undertake  jointly  to  discuss  and  deter- 
mine at  an  early  date  the  procedure  under  which  assist- 
ance, including  military  assistance,  shall  be  rendered  by 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  in  case  there  should  arise  in 
Europe  a  situation  requiring  a  collective  effort  for  the 
re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

6.  The  parties  shall  immediately  send  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  information 
concerning  the  activities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  or  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

7.  The  parties  undertake  not  to  take  part  in  any  coali- 
tion or  alliance  or  conclude  any  agreement  the  purposes 
of  which  would  contradict  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  on 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  consultations  among 
the  parties  provided  for  by  the  treaty  and  of  considering 
the  matters  arising  out  of  the  problem  of  safeguarding 
security  in  Europe,  the  following  shall  be  provided  for: 

(A)  The  holding  of  periodical  and,  whenever  required, 
of  special  conferences  at  which  each  of  the  states  shall 
be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  government  or  by 
some  other  specially  designated   representative ; 

(B)  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  consultative 
political  committee  whose  task  shall  be  the  drafting  of 
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appropriate  recommendations  for  the  governments  of 
the  parties ; 

(C)  The  establishment  of  a  military  consultative  body 
whose  terms  of  reference  shall  be  determined  in  due 
course. 

9  Recognizing  the  special  responsibility  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
the  parties  shall  invite  the  Governments  of  the  USA  and 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  to  send  their  representa- 
tives to  the  bodies  set  up  under  the  treaty,  as  observers. 

10.  The  present  treaty  shall  not  impair  in  any  way  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  international  treaties  and 
agreements  among  the  European  states,  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  the  present  treaty. 

11.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  shall  be  fifty  years. 

Auxiliary  Proposal  Regarding  Germany 

1.  The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  USA  and  the  USSR  undertake  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  German  problem 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  maintaining  peace 
and  national  freedom  and  also  to  observe  the  rights  of 
all  other  European  states  interested  in  preventing  any 
state  from  violating  their  national  interests  and  security. 

2.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  the  reunification  of  Germany  along  democratic 
and  peaceful  lines  the  following  measures  shall  be  carried 
out : 

(A)  The  occupation  forces  shall  be  withdrawn  simulta- 
neously from  the  territory  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  within  a  period  of  six  months  with  the  exception 
of  limited  contingents  left  to  perform  protective  functions 
arising  out  of  the  control  tasks  of  the  four  powers :  the 
USSR  in  regard  to  Eastern  Germany  and  the  USA,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  in  regard  to  Western 
Germany. 

The  strength  of  such  contingents  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  the  four  powers. 

(B)  The  powers  which  at  present  are  exercising  occupa- 
tion functions  in  Germany  shall  have  the  right  to  move 
in  their  forces  in  case  the  security  in  either  part  of 
Germany  is  threatened:  the  USSR  in  regard  to  Eastern 
Germany,  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in 
regard  to  Western  Germany. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  order 
and  defense  of  frontiers  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  shall  have  police  units 
the  strength  and  armaments  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  among  the  four  powers. 

Inspection  groups  comprising  representatives  of  the 
four  powers  shall  be  formed  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  this  agree- 
ment. .  ■  «_     •    „1 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  shall  assure  the  neutralization  of 
Germany  and  the  creation  of  conditions  favorable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  problem  in  the  interests  of  con- 
solidating peace  in  Europe,  the  four  powers  shall  take 
urgent  steps  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
collective  security  among  the  European  states  which  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  guarantees  against  aggression  and 
the  violation  of  peace  in  Europe.  To  this  end  the  four 
powers  have  agreed  to  take  the  initiative  of  convening 
an  appropriate  conference  of  European  states. 

German  Government  Furnishes 
Hospital  for  Korea 

Press  release  65  dated  February  12 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  signed  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  February  12  a  German 
Red  Cross  hospital  will  shortly  become  part  of  the 
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U.  N.  Command  medical  complement  and  join  in 
the  humanitarian  task  of  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war-torn  Korea.  Acting  Secretary 
Walter  Bedell  Smith  and  Ambassador  Heinz  L. 
Krekeler.  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  signed  the  agreement  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  whose  fa- 
cilities will  be  made  available  for  the  treatment  of 
civilians  and  military  personnel. 

Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  offered  the  hospital  to  President  Eisen- 
hower in  April  1953  during  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. The  President,  acting  for  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment in  its  capacity  as  the  Unified  Command  in 
Korea  pursuant  to  the  U.  N.  resolution  of  July  7, 
1950,1  accepted  the  offer  of  the  hospital. 

The  offer  of  the  hospital  unit  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  is  gratifying  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Nevertheless,  by  providing  a  Red  Cross  hospital, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  once  again 
given  expression  to  its  belief  in  and  support  for 
the  high  ideals  of  the  United  Nations.  This  fur- 
ther evidence  of  solidarity  with  the  objectives  and 
principles  of  the  international  organization  and 
with  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  rehabili- 
tate Korea  brings  the  German  people  in  a  closer 
bond  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  ot 
the  free  world.  The  additional  medical  services  of 
the  German  Red  Cross  unit  will  fill  a  great  and 
continuing  need  to  restore  the  health  and  spirit 
of  thousands  of  innocent  victims  of  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea.  The  U.  S.  Government 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  this  significant  humani- 
tarian endeavor.  t 

The  hospital  staff  comprises  some  80  civilian 
doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians  recruited  in  Ger- 
many by  the  German  Red  Cross,  a  recognized  na- 
tional aid  society  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Part 
of  the  staff  has  already  arrived  in  Korea,  and  the 
full  complement,  together  with  hospital  unit,  is 
expected  to  be  in  Korea  by  mid-February.  The 
hospital  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  200  beds; 
its  eventual  planned  capacity  is  400.  The  sup- 
plies, services,  and  any  additional  equipment  need- 
ed for  its  operation,  which  it  is  not  feasible  for  the 
Federal  Republic  to  provide,  will  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Republic  will 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  the 
assistance  furnished  to  the  hospital. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF 
GERMANY  CONCERNING  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
RENDERED  BY  A  GERMAN  RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL 
IN  KOREA 
Whereas    the   Government    of    the    United    States   of 

America,   acting  as  the   Unified   Command   pursuant  to 

»  Bulletin  of  July  17, 1950,  p.  83. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


he  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  of  July 
',  1950,  has  designated  the  Commander  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commander") ; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Jermany  desires  to  lend  humanitarian  assistance  in  Ko- 
ea  and  therefore  proposes  the  dispatch  of  a  Red  Cross 
lospital  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Hospital")  and 
ts  staff  of  civilian  personnel  to  Korea ; 

Whereas  Article  27  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
imelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick 
a  Armed  Forces  in  the  Field  of  August  12,  1949  sets  out 
rocedures  which  the  two  Governments  are  willing  to 
mploy  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  humanitarian  pro- 
osal  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ; 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
he  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have 
ntered  into  the  present  agreement : 

Article  I 

1.  The  German  Red  Cross  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Jermany  as  a  recognized  national  aid  society  shall,  on 
be  instructions  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
f  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  furnish  a  Hospital 
or  use  in  connection  with  the  United  Nations  operations 
a  Korea.  The  Hospital  will  devote  its  facilities  to  the 
are  of  civilians  to  the  extent  found  feasible  by  the  Com- 
mnder. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
cting  as  the  Unified  Command,  gives  its  authorization 
o  the  rendering  of  assistance  by  the  Hospital  and  shall 
equest  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
ive  the  notification  to  the  adverse  Party  provided  for  in 
be  second  sentence  of  paragraph  2,  Article  27  of  the 
bove-mentioned  Geneva  Convention. 

Article  II 

1.  The  Hospital  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
he  Commander.  Its  internal  operations,  administration, 
nd  disciplinary  control  shall  be  vested  in  the  Head  of 
be  Hospital,  subject  to  all  orders,  directives,  and  policies 
f  the  Commander.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  with 
uch  orders,  directives,  or  policies,  they  shall  be  accepted 
nd  carried  out  as  given,  but  formal  protest  may  be 
resented  subsequently. 

2.  The  German  personnel  of  the  Hospital  shall  wear  the 
niform  of  the  German  Red  Cross. 

Article  III 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
hall  assist  the  Hospital  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ball  furnish  the  Hospital  with  available  materials,  sup- 
lies,  services,  and  facilities,  including  transportation  to 
nd  from  Korea  and  such  local  services  as  are  normally 
applied  by  the  Commander  to  like  units,  which  the  Hos- 
ital  requires  for  its  operations  and  which  it  is  not 
jasible  for  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
[ermany  to  furnish. 

3.  In  protecting  and  caring  for  the  Hospital,  the  Com- 
mnder  shall  apply  the  same  standards  as  he  applies  to 
ke  units  under  his  jurisdiction,  taking  into  account  its 
umanitarian  mission  as  a  medical  unit  of  a  recognized 
ational  aid  society. 

4.  The  Commander,  in  so  far  as  possible,  will  provide  for 
nimpeded  communications  between  the  Hospital  and  the 
ompetent  German  authorities. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
he  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
laintain  accounts  of  the  materials,  supplies,  services,  and 
acilities  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
tates  of  America  to  the  Hospital. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


shall  reimburse  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  United  States  dollars,  upon  the  presentation  of 
statements  of  account  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  such  materials,  supplies,  services, 
and  facilities.  Issues  of  materials  and  supplies  to  the 
Hospital  will  not  operate  to  transfer  title  in  advance  of 
reimbursement. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  make  tech- 
nical and  administrative  arrangements  regarding  the  fur- 
nishing of  materials,  supplies,  services,  and  facilities,  and 
the  accounting  and  reimbursement  therefor. 

4.  Classified,  specialized,  or  scarce  items  furnished  to 
the  Hospital  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  returned  upon  request,  at  the  termination 
of  the  activities  of  the  Hospital  under  this  Agreement,  as 
a  credit  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital. 

If  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
determines  that  materials  or  supplies  furnished  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
desired  for  retention,  such  materials  or  supplies  may  be 
offered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and,  if  accepted,  their  residual  value  as  determined 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital. 

5.  Settlement  of  obligations  for  materials,  supplies, 
services,  and  facilities  received  by  the  Hospital  from 
other  governments,  whether  directly  or  through  the  Com- 
mander, shall  be  a  matter  for  consideration  between  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
such  other  governments. 

Article  V 

The  requirements  of  the  Hospital  for  Korean  currency 
will  be  supplied  under  arrangements  approved  by  the 
Commander ;  provided,  however,  that  settlement  of  any 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  use  of  such  currency  will  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  between  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  competent  authorities  of 
Korea. 

Article  VI 

1.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  Agreement  agrees  not 
to  assert  any  claim  against  the  other  party  for  injury 
or  death  of  its  personnel,  or  for  loss,  damage,  or  destruc- 
tion of  its  property  or  property  of  its  personnel  caused  in 
Korea  by  personnel  of  the  other  party.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  personnel  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  be  defined  as  personnel 
of  the  Hospital  and  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  include  the  property 
of  the  German  Red  Cross. 

2.  Claims  of  any  other  government  or  its  nationals 
against  the  Government  or  nationals  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  or  vice  versa  shall  be  a  matter  for 
disposition  between  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  such  other  government  or  its 
nationals. 

Article  VII 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
render  to  the  Hospital  such  available  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  its 
activities  and  its  reemployment. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  upon  the  date 
of  signature  thereof,  and  shall  apply  to  all  materials, 
supplies,  services,  and  facilities  furnished  or  rendered 
before,  on,  or  after  that  date,  to  all  claims  referred 
to  in  Article  VI  arising  before,  on,  or  after  that  date, 
and  to  all  technical  and  administrative  arrangements 
concluded  pursuant  to  Article  IV  before,  on,  or  after 
that  date. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned,  being  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 


ebruary  22,   7954 
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DONE  at  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  February,  1954, 
in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  German  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA: 


Walter  B.  Smith 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY : 

Heinz  L.  Keekexee 


FEDERAL 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  Exchange 
Program  With  West  Germany 

Press  release  44  dated  February  2 

The  arrival  in  New  York  of  16  West  German 
government,  labor,  press,  and  community  leaders 
on  February  4  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram with  Western  Germany  under  which  nearly 
11,000  exchanges  have  taken  place.  The  program 
is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  State's  exchange 
program  with  70  countries  of  the  free  world  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  United  States  in  other  countries  and  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  countries. 

The   Government-financed   exchange  program 
with  Germany  began  with  the  arrival  in  this 
country  on  February  4,  1949,  of  seven  German 
Government  officials  to  make  a  6-month  study  of 
Federal,   State,   and  local  governments  in  this 
country.    Today  three  of  the  members  of  that 
group  occupy  important  German  diplomatic  posts 
abroad,  while  the  other  members  are  in  important 
Federal  or  state  positions.    Dr.  Heinnch  Knapp- 
stein  is  German  consul  general  in  Chicago,  Dr. 
Rolf  May  is  an  economic  attache  in  the  German 
Diplomatic  Mission  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Horst 
Pommerening   is  secretary   of   Embassy  in  the 
German  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India.    Dr.  Karl 
Mommer  is  chairman  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee of  the  West  German  Parliament  and  a 
member   of   the   Consultative  Assembly   of   the 
Council  of  Europe  in  Strasbourg.     Miss  Anna 
Beyer  is  now  an  official  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Bonn,  while  Dr.  Friedrich  Piemann  and  Dr. 
Gerhard  Mueller  hold  important  positions  in  the 
state  governments  of  Bremen  and  Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg. 

The  group  of  Germans  arriving  in  this  country 
on  the  anniversary  date  includes  two  officers  of 
taxpayers'  associations  in  the  German  States  of 
Hesse  and  Lower  Saxony,  four  women's  affairs 
secretaries  of  West  German  trade  unions,  an 
editor  of  the  newspaper  Rheinische  Post  in  Diis- 
seldorf ,  the  editor  of  a  photography  magazine,  and 
a  team  of  eight  community  leaders  from  the  South 
German  industrial  city  of  Villingen.    The  Villin- 
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gen  team  is  the  thirty-fifth  such  community  team 
from  Western  Germany  to  visit  the  United  States 
under  this  program  since  early  1951 ;  it  will  make 
an  intensive  study  of  cooperative  civic  action  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  citizens  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  Eugene,  Oreg.  . 

The  program  has  been  extremely  well  received  in 
Western  Germany.  A  public  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted in  1952  indicated  that  West  Germans  con- 
sider their  fellow  citizens  who  have  visited  this 
country  as  by  far  the  most  reliable  source  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  States.  On  October 
10,  1951,  the  West  German  Parliament  expressed 
its  support  for  the  concept  of  educational  exchange 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  made 
provision  for  a  program  under  which  each  year 
more  than  100  representative  Americans  have  been 
invited  to  visit  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  Ger- 
man Government. 


French  Shippers  Study 
U.S.  Freight  Handling 

American  methods  of  freight  handling  and 
transshipping  of  bulk  cargoes  between  different 
kinds  of  carriers  are  being  studied  by  eight 
French  forwarding  agents  and  shippers,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  announced  on 
January  20. 

The  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Foa  under  its 
productivity  and  technical- assistance  program. 
The  French  National  Productivity  Committee  and 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Transport, 
joint  sponsors  of  the  project  with  Foa,  believe 
that  the  study  of  modern  methods  of  terminal 
handling  and  freight  transshipment  in  the  United 
States  can  contribute  to  the  more  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  defense  materiel,  consumer  goods,  and 
raw  materials  in  France. 

Following  their  arrival  in  this  country  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  the  French  team  is  undertaking  a  6-weel 
study  of  the  handling  and  transshipment  o1 
freight  in  terminals,  port  installations,  airports 
and  factory  rail  sidings,  with  particular  emphasn 
on  bulk  items,  perishable  commodities,  munitions 
and  heavy  equipment.  Their  studies  include  liai 
son  between  railroads  and  factories,  military  de 
pots,  and  other  establishments ;  labor-managemen 
relations;  warehousing,  refrigeration,  and  fas 
handling  of  perishables ;  methods  for  expeditrnj 
customs  formalities  and  for  minimizing  bull 
breaking  at  points  of  entry ;  and  customs  contrc 
procedures  with  regard  to  materials  imported  mt 
the  United  States  for  industrial  processing. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  French  Transpor 
Coordination  Committee,  the  findings  of  this  stud; 
are  expected  to  be  used  in  an  organized  drive  t 
introduce  improved  freight-handling  technique 
at    all    transshipment    points    throughout    th 
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French  transport  system.  The  team's  report  will 
te  disseminated  by  the  French  National  Product- 
ivity Committee  and  is  expected  to  reach  all 
French  industrial  and  commercial  firms  interested 
n.  the  efficient  shipment  of  goods  at  lower  cost. 


"ifth  Anniversary  of 
l/lindszenty  Imprisonment 

7hite  House  press  release  dated  February  4 

The  following  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
'jas  sent  on  February  1  to  Frederic  L.  Vorbeck, 
Executive  Chairman,  United  Catholic  Organiza- 
ions  for  the  Freeing  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Mr.  Vorbeck:  I  have  your  telegram  of 
anuary  twenty-third  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Catholic  Organizations  for  the  Freeing  of  Cardi- 
Lal  Mindszenty.  We  in  the  free  world  have  not 
orgotten  that  this  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty's  trial  and  imprisonment  by 
he  Communist  authorities  in  Hungary. 

The  unjust  nature  of  the  proceedings  against 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
he  American  people.  They  regarded  the  attack 
pon  him  as  a  blow  against  religious  freedom  in 
lungary  and  an  unprincipled  attempt  to  destroy 
piritual  and  moral  influences  in  that  country. 

The  Communist  assault  upon  religious  liberty 
nd  leadership  in  Hungary  has  failed,  however,  to 
urn  the  Hungarian  people  from  their  faith  in 
rod.  The  plight  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  of 
ther  churchmen  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
f  the  Communists  has  not  been  forgotten.  Their 
ituation  continues  deeply  to  concern  the  people  of 
lungary  and  to  evoke  the  sympathy  of  the  free 
rorld.  Despite  the  constraints  of  person  and 
ilence  imposed  on  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  other 
hurch  leaders  by  their  persecutors,  the  spirit  of 
tiese  men  has  defied  confinement  by  the  totalitar- 
in  State.  It  has  become,  indeed,  a  symbol  of 
aith  and  freedom  for  our  times. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


telease  of  John  Hvasta 

ress  release  61  dated  February  10 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  Secre- 
iry  Dulles  to  John  Hvasta  following  Mr.  Hvasta1  s 
elease  from  Czechoslovakia: 1 

February  6, 1954 

)ear  Mr.  Hvasta  :  I  was  delighted  to  hear  yester- 
ay  that  you  were  safely  on  your  way  home  and 

*For  a  statement  regarding  the  return  of  Mr.  Hvasta 
■om  imprisonment  in  Czechoslovakia,  see  Bulletin  of 
'eb.  15, 1954,  p.  251. 


want  you  to  know  how  thankful  I  am  that  your 
long  period  of  suffering  has  come  to  an  end. 

Your  case  has  been  followed  closely  by  me  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  us  to  know  that  at  long  last  our 
efforts  in  your  behalf  have  borne  some  fruit. 
Above  all,  I  hail  your  own  efforts  on  behalf  of 
your  own  freedom. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


President  Asks  Governors 
To  Visit  Korea 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  11 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  February 
9  from  President  Eisenhovoer  to  Dan  Thornton, 
Governor  of  Colorado,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Governors'1  Conference  195If.: 

Dear  Dan  :  Our  country,  as  you  know,  has  an 
important  stake  in  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  the 
Eepublic  of  Korea.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties there  last  July,  we  have  continued  to  improve 
its  military  position  and  have  also  assumed  the 
task  of  helping  to  rebuild  its  war-torn  economy. 
The  results  of  these  endeavors  will  profoundly  af- 
fect our  leadership  and  prestige  in  the  Far  East 
and  indeed  throughout  the  free  world. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  short  visit  to  Korea  by  a 
select  group  of  State  executives  who  are  constantly 
in  direct  touch  with  the  American  people  would  be 
highly  beneficial.  Their  personal  evaluation  of 
our  progress  would  provide  the  public  with  the 
essential  knowledge  and  broad  understanding  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

Accordingly,  I  would  be  deeply  appreciative  if 
you,  together  with  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Governors'  Conference,  could  go 
to  Korea  on  or  about  April  1  and,  upon  your  re- 
turn, give  an  appraisal  of  the  situation  there  based 
on  first-hand  observation.  Will  you  canvass  your 
Committee  and  advise  me  which  Governors  wish 
to  make  the  trip  ? 

With  kind  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Letters  of  Credence 

Costa  Rica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Costa  Kica, 
Antonio  A.  Facio,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  February  9.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
59  of  February  9. 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953:  Part  I1 


by  Harry  N.  Howard 


I.  SOME  OLD  PROBLEMS  IN  A  NEW  SETTING 

Basic  Problems  and  Considerations 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1953  the  United 
States  continued  to  be  confronted  with  difficult 
and  complicated  problems  in  the  vast  area  of  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  As  in  the 
past,  whether  directly  or  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  problems  have  ranged 
from  broad  and  fundamental  issues— such  as  the 
emergent  nationalism  of  the  peoples  of  this  area, 
with  their  urge  toward  self-determination,  self- 
government  or  independence;  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  territories;  and 
questions  of  mutual  security  and  assistance-— to 
the  special  problems  involved  in  North  Africa, 
Anglo-Egyptian  and  Anglo-Iranian  differences, 
the  persistent  Israeli- Arab  controversies,  the  ques- 
tion of  Kashmir,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  peoples  and  states  of  this  part 
of  the  world  continued  to  be  under  pressure  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  passing  of  Premier  Stalin 
and  the  emergence  of  Premier  Malenkov  failed 
to  alter  the  picture  in  any  basic  sense,  whatever 
the  change  in  tactics,  as  indicated  in  the  Malenkov 
statement  of  August  8,  1953. 

Although  President  Eisenhower  made  no  spe- 
cific reference  to  problems  arising  from  the  Near 

•For  background  see  Harry  N.  Howard,  "The  De- 
velopment of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
1945-1951,"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1951,  p.  809,  and  Nov. 
26  1951,  p.  839  (also  available  as  Department  of  State 
publication  4446),  and  "The  Development  of  United 
States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa, 
1951-1952,"  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1952,  p.  891,  and  Dec. 
15  1952  p.  936  (also  available  as  Department  of  State 
publication  4851);  Henry  A.  Byroade,  "U.  S.  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Middle  East,"  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952, 
p  931  For  a  convenient  review  of  various  problems 
in  the  U.  N.  Security  Council,  see  U.  N.  doc.  S/3  175, 
Feb.  8, 1954. 
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East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  January  20, 1953,  he  did  state : 2 

Conceiving  the  defense  of  freedom  like  freedom  itself 
to  be  one  and  indivisible,  we  hold  all  continents  and 
peoples  in  equal  regard  and  honor.  We  reject  any  in- 
sinuation that  one  race  or  another,  one  people  or  another, 
is  in  any  sense  inferior  or  expendable. 

There  was  a  similar  note  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  of  February  2  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  "the  policy  we  embrace  must  be 
a  coherent  global  policy.  The  freedom  we  cherish 
and  defend  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas  is  no 
different  from  the  freedom  that  is  imperiled  in 
Asia."3  Dedicated  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would  "en- 
vision all  peaceful  methods  and  devices— except 
breaking  faith  with  our  friends."  Nor  would  the 
United  States  "acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any 
people  in  order  to  purchase  fancied  gam  for 
ourselves." 

In  his  first  report  to  the  American  people  on  for- 
eign policy  problems,  on  January  27 ,4  Secretary 
Dulles  touched  on  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa,  pointing  out  the  great  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  area  and  the  troublesome 
issues  which  had  come  to  the  American  doorster 
and  laying  stress  on  the  Soviet  and  Communisl 
threat. 

There  were  other  indications  of  the  Amencar 
concern,  especially  with  the  basic  problems  in  th( 
Near  and  Middle  East.  When  Prince  Faisal,  th( 
Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia,  called  on  Presi 
dent  Eisenhower  on  March  2,5  the  President  noi 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1953,  p.  169. 

3  Ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  207. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  212.  „  ,    , 

>IMd.,  Mar.  23,  1953,  p.  440.     Prince  Faisal  called  oi 

Secretary  Dulles  on  the  same  day  for  a  discussion  of  prob 

lems  of  mutual  interest. 
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inly  expressed  his  "great  pleasure  at  having  the 
ipportunity  of  receiving  so  distinguished  a  rep- 
esentative  of  a  country  with  which  the  United 
States  enjoys  especially  close  relations,"  but  ex- 
>ressed  "his  concern  over  some  evidence  that  there 
lad  lately  occurred  a  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
ween  the  Arab  nations  and  the  United  States." 
tie  added  that  "it  would  be  his  firm  purpose  to 
eek  to  restore  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  trust 
vhich  had  previously  characterized  these  relations 
md  he  hoped  that  the  Arab  leaders  would  be  in- 
pired  by  the  same  purpose."  President  Eisen- 
lower  alluded  to  "the  many  strong  educational  and 
:ultural  ties"  between  the  Arab  world  and  the 
Jnited  States  and  was  confident  that  this  was  "a 
foundation  of  good  will  on  which  to  build  during 
;he  coming  years  to  mutual  advantage."  The 
President  also  stressed  his  personal  interest  "in  the 
velfare  and  progress  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
)ther  States  in  the  Near  East." 


/isit  of  Secretary  Dulles 

President  Eisenhower  was,  indeed,  "keenly 
iware  of  the  importance  of  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia."  On  March  9,  Secretary  Dulles 
mnounced  that  the  President  had  asked  him  to 
lo  personally  to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  "to 
ihow  our  friendship  for  the  Governments  and  peo- 
ples of  these  areas,"  and  to  obtain  firsthand  im- 
pressions of  their  problems.  It  was  the  first  visit 
jver  paid  to  the  area  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Accompanied  by  Mutual  Security  Director  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
[L  Byroade,  and  others,  Secretary  Dulles  visited 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  India,  Turkey,  Greece, 
md  Libya  between  May  9  and  May  29.6 

Mr.  Dulles  reported  on  his  journey  to  the  na- 
;ion  on  June  1 7  and  declared  it  "high  time  that 
he  United  States  Government  paid  more  atten- 
ion  to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,"  indicating 
;hat  the  situation  in  that  area  of  the  world  called 
for  "urgent  concern."  The  Secretary  had  arrived 
it  a  number  of  conclusions.  He  noted,  in  the  first 
nstance,  that  most  of  the  peoples  of  this  area 
;vere  "deeply  concerned  about  political  independ- 
snce  for  themselves  and  others."  They  were  sus- 
picious not  only  of  the  "colonial  powers"  but  also 
)f  the  United  States  because,  it  was  thought,  mem- 
aership  of  the  United  States  in  Nato  required 
.t  "to  preserve  or  restore  the  old  colonial  interests 
jf  our  allies."  Mr.  Dulles  was  convinced  that 
American  policy  had  become  "unnecessarily  am- 
Diguous"  in  this  matter,  and  he  stressed  that  the 
Western  Powers  could  "gain,  rather  than  lose, 
from  an  orderly  development  of  self-govern- 
ment." 


Secondly,  Mr.  Dulles  noted  the  popular  demand 
for  better  standards  of  living,  a  demand  which 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  He  believed  that  the 
United  States  could  usefully  help  in  finding  a 
solution  of  this  problem  "by  contributing  ad- 
vanced technical  knowledge  about  transport,  com- 
munication, fertilization,  and  use  of  water  for 
irrigation"  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Dulles  believed  "that  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  allay  the  deep  resentment 
against  it  that  has  resulted  from  the  creation  of 
Israel."  The  Arab  peoples,  he  said,  were  "afraid 
that  the  United  States  will  back  the  new  State  of 
Israel  in  aggressive  expansion";  they  were  "more 
fearful  of  Zionism  than  of  communism."  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fearful  lest  ultimately  the 
Arabs  might  try  to  push  it  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

In  this  connection,  the  Secretary  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  still  stood  by  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  May  25,  1950,  as  to  violations  of 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines.  He  also  said  that  the 
leaders  in  Israel  themselves  "agreed  with  us  that 
United  States  policies  should  be  impartial  so  as 
to  win  not  only  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
Israeli  but  also  of  the  Arab  peoples,"  and  that  the 
United  States  would  seek  such  policies.  There 
was  need  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  achieve- 
ment of  which  would  require  concessions  on  the 
part  of  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  and  the 
Secretary  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
not  "hesitate  by  every  appropriate  means  to  use  its 
influence  to  promote  a  step-by-step  reduction  of 
tension  in  the  area  and  the  conclusion  of  ultimate 
peace."  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  now  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Defense 
Organization  was  a  matter  for  the  future,  not  an 
immediate  possibility. 


Basic  Problems  in  the  United  Nations 

As  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  the  new 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  made  general  reference  to 
problems  arising  from  areas  like  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa.  Among  other  things, 
for  example,  he  declared : 8 

The  efforts  of  the  governments  to  control  and  moderate 
those  conflicts  that  constitute  an  immediate  danger  to 
world  peace — and  above  all  the  "East-West"  conflict — 
must  command  first  attention  in  day-to-day  decisions. 
However,  side  by  side  with  those  conflicts,  or  underly- 
ing them,  two  fundamental  trends  in  human  society  are 
apparent  which  must  determine  the  long-term  direction 
of  our  efforts.  One  of  the  trends  is  directed  towards 
wider  social  justice  and  equality  for  individuals.  The 
other  is  directed  towards  equality  and  justice  between 
nations,  politically  but  also  in  the  economic  and  social 
sense. 


°IMd.,  Mar.  23,  1953,  p.  431;   Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  605; 
May  18, 1953,  p.  70T. 
7  IMtl.,  June  15, 1953,  p.  831. 


U.N.  doc.  A/2404,  xi.  xii. 
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There  is  the  further  general  recognition  of  the  vital  im- 
portance, for  sound  development  of  the  world  community, 
of  orderly  progress  of  the  nations  towards  a  state  of  full 
economic  development,  self-government  and  independence. 
And,  finally,  international  co-operation  is  recognized  as 
an  essential  instrument  for  a  guided  development 
towards  greater  social  justice  within  the  nations. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  social  justice 
and  equality  of  political  and  economic  rights  among 
nations — or  what  may  be  called  international  equality — 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  technical  and  special  problems 
subordinated  to  the  more  urgent  one  of  collective  security. 
This  attitude  is  understandable  and  correct,  but  only 
in  a  short-term  perspective.  International  equality  and 
justice  are  prerequisites  of  the  domestic  social  develop- 
ment of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and,  together,  they 
are  the  decisive  factors  if  we  are  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom.  No  system  of  collective  security  can  be 
built  with  sufficient  strength  unless  the  underlying  pres- 
sures are  reduced — and  those  pressures  can  be  mastered 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in  meeting  the  demands 
for  international  justice  or  internal  social  justice. 

The  Secretary-General  added  that  "the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  assist  under-developed  coun- 
tries and  its  efforts  to  promote  the  observance  of 
human  rights  should  be  recognized  as  contribu- 
tions to  world  peace  which  are  just  as  basic  as  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  collective  security." 


II.  SOME  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Greek  Problem 

The  United  States  was  no  longer  confronted 
with  significant  Greek  political  questions  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Even 
that  of  the  Greek  children,  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  spring  of  1953,  did  not  arise  in  the 
old  forms.9 

In  his  remarks  before  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  21,  Ambassador  Alexis  Kyrou,  head 
of  the  Greek  delegation,  touched  on  the  Soviet 
"peace  offensive"  and  noted  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  satellites  to  cooperate  with  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  in  the  repatriation  either 
of  the  Greek  children  or  of  other  Greek  nationals. 
His  comments  on  the  problem  of  Cyprus  were 
also  of  interest ;  after  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
problem,  Mr.  Kyrou  said : 10 

My  Government  .  .  .  does  not  at  this  moment  contem- 
plate bringing  the  matter  before  this  Organization,  since 
it  is  convinced  that  the  close  relations  that,  so  happily, 
exist  between  Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom  make  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  not  to  underestimate  either  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  or  the  political  foresight  of  our 

9  For  details  see  H.  N.  Howard,  "Greek  questions  in  the 
Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Assembly",  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  252 ;  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  293.  At  the  Eighth 
Session  only  $5,000  was  set  aside  for  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  connection  with  the  problem 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/553).  As  part  of  the  Soviet  peace  of- 
fensive, the  Hungarian  Red  Cross  announced  on  Oct.  6 
that  it  was  prepared  to  repatriate  600  Greek  children  to 
Greece. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  439,  pp.  65-71,  especially  para- 
graph 18. 
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British  friends.  My  Government  definitely  prefers  the 
method  of  friendly  bilateral  discussion,  since  that  is  war- 
ranted by  the  very  nature  of  our  long-standing  cordial  re- 
lations with  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  the  felicitous 
identity  of  purpose  which  has  always  animated  the  peoples 
of  the  two  countries.  It  is  our  ardent  hope  that  these  views 
are  shared  by  our  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that 
they,  also,  consider  the  task  that  lies  ahead  as  a  worthy 
object  on  which  to  exert  their  statesmanship.  The  door 
will  always  be  open  for  us  to  go  before  a  judge,  if  the 
ordinary  processes  of  friendly  conversations  prove  to 
be  of  no  avail. 

The  changed  situation  with  respect  to  Greece  was 
underlined  on  February  28,  1953,  when  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  signed  a  Tripartite  Pact 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  political  and 
military  consultation,  economic,  technical,  and  cul- 
tural collaboration,  and  pacific  settlement  of  any 
disputes  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  Soviet  "peace  offensive"  did  not 
seriously  impress  the  members  of  the  new  Balkan 
Entente,  despite  the  later  exchanges  of  ambassa- 
dors between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other.  As 
King  Paul  of  Greece  indicated  during  the  visit 
which  he  and  Queen  Frederika  made  to  the  United 
States  in  October-December  1953,  Greece  was  de- 
termined "that  the  unity  of  purpose  and  under- 
standing that  we  are  forming  in  Eastern  Europe" 
should  not  be  "exclusive"  but  should  "become  a 
message  of  hope  and  daring  possibility  to  some  of 
our  neighbors." 11 

Early  in  November  the  three  nations  established 
a  permanent  secretariat  to  deal  with  matters  of 
common  interest,  and  on  November  20  it  was  an- 
nounced that  agreement  had  been  achieved  among 
the  respective  general  staffs  "on  all  questions  re- 
lated to  the  common  defense  of  the  three  friendly 
countries  in  the  event  of  aggression."  The  United 
States,  of  course,  welcomed  the  Entente  between 
its  two  Nato  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia,  as  a  contribution  to  international 
peace  and  security  both  in  Southeastern  Europe 
and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile,  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
"peace  offensive,"  Bulgaria  on  June  22  substan- 
tially accepted  the  standing  Greek  proposal  that 
a  mixed  commission  consider  Bulgarian-Greek 
frontier  difficulties.12  A  meeting  was  held  on 
July  10,  and  by  September  17,  the  dispute  with 
respect  to  the  disputed  islets  of  Alpha,  Beta  and 
Gamma  in  the  Evros  Kiver  appeared  to  be  on  the 
road  toward  settlement.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  discussions  of  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  fol- 
lowing a  conciliatory  statement  by  Bulgarian  Pre- 
mier Chervenkov  on  September  8  and  the  reply 

11  For  text  of  King  Paul's  remarks  of  Oct.  29,  1953,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  671.  King  Paul  also  ad- 
dressed a  special  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Nov.  3,  1953. 

"The  Albanian  Government  proposed  a  mixed  com- 
mission in  a  communication  of  November  12  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations.  Like  Bulgaria, 
it  had  rejected  similar  proposals  in  1949. 
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of  the  Greek  Government  on  September  21.  The 
situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  had  become 
normalized  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  November 
26,  Ambassador  Kyrou  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  United  Nations  observers  in 
Greece  from  six  to  three  and  to  continue  their 
services  through  July  31,  1954;  the  budget  re- 
quirement was  estimated  at  $49,000. 13 

On  October  12  the  United  States  and  Greece 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  joint  use 
of  Greek  air  and  naval  bases  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 14  Two  weeks 
later,  on  October  26,  the  Soviet  Union  protested 
to  the  Greek  Government,  charging  it  with  partici- 
pation in  the  alleged  Nato  plans  for  the  prepa- 
ration "of  a  new  war"  by  making  Greece  "a 
foreign  military  base,  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  maintaining  peace  and  international  security." 
The  Soviet  Government  therefore,  could  not — 

but  draw  the  attention  of  the  Greek  Government  to  the 
fact  that  the  conversion  of  the  territory  of  Greece  into 
a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  aggressive  North  At- 
lantic Bloc  creates  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  Greek  Government  thereby  assumes 
grave  responsibility  for  this  step  leading  to  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  international  situation. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  filed  a  similar  protest 
on  October  29,  and  the  Albanian  Government  sent 
one  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
on  October  31.  The  Greek  Government  replied  to 
the  Soviet  note  on  November  12  indicating  that 
the  Soviet  position  was  quite  unfounded,  since  the 
agreement  with  the  United  States  did  not  change 
the  situation  in  the  Balkan  region  and  was  merely 
a  supplement  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  collective  security 
enshrined  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Greek  note  also  stated  that  Greece,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  ideal  of  peace  and  international 
cooperation,  had  learned  through  experience  that 
constant  vigilance  was  imperative  and  did  not  per- 
mit any  slackening  of  defensive  measures. 

The  Problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits  in  1953 

During  his  visit  to  Turkey  on  May  25-26,  1953, 
Secretary  Dulles  noted  that  the  United  States  con- 
sidered Turkey  one  of  its  "staunchest  allies"  and 
appreciated  "the  share  of  the  Turkish  people  in 
measures  to  defend  their  great  democracy."  The 
American  Congress  and  people,  he  said,  were 
aware  of  Turkish  efforts  "to  strengthen  a  free  and 
independent  Middle  East,"  and  admired  the  "he- 
roic performance"  of  the  Turkish  Brigade  in 
Korea.  Turkish  membership  in  Nato,  like  that  of 
Greece,  was  welcomed,  and  the  United  States  was 

UU.  N.  docs.  A/CN.  7/SC.  1/52  and  A/C.  5/570;  see 
the  Seventh  Periodic  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Mili- 
tary Observers  in  Greece,  dated  Oct.  1,  1953  (U.N.  doc. 
A/ON.  7/SC.  1/51). 

14  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  863. 
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"happy  to  have  this  association  with  a  nation 
which  has  the  courage  and  discipline  required  to 
strengthen  our  common  cause  and  act  as  a  bulwark 
in  the  defense  against  communism." 

The  problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  end  of  the  "great  debate" 
of  October  1946,15  was  raised  once  more  with  the 
Turkish  Government  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  May 
30,  although  there  was  nothing  essentially  new  in 
the  Soviet  proposals.  It  was  only  a  few  days  after 
the  visit  of  Secretary  Dulles  that  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  handed  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Mos- 
cow a  formal  communication  concerning  the 
Straits,  indicating  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
been  considering  its  relations  with  neighboring 
states  and,  among  other  matters,  the  status  of 
Soviet-Turkish  relations. 

The  Soviet  note  referred  to  the  denunciation 
of  the  Soviet-Turkish  treaty  of  December  17, 
1925,  and  to  the  ensuing  discussions,  during  which, 
on  June  7,  1945,  as  a  price  for  a  new  treaty  of 
"friendship"  similar  to  those  being  made  with 
the  states  of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  asked  for  retrocession  of  the 
Kars-Ardahan  district  in  eastern  Anatolia.  The 
note  also  pointed  out  that  at  that  time  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  interest  of  the  "elimination  of  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
might  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Straits  of 
the  Bosphorus,"  had  raised  the  problem  of  the 
Turkish  Straits.  The  demands  at  the  time  had 
included  (1)  bases  in  the  Straits,  (2)  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  new  convention  of  the  Straits  by  the 
Black  Sea  Powers  and  (3)  joint  defense  of  the 
Straits  by  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  now  felt,  however,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  had  "been  unduly 
grieved"  in  these  matters,  with  consequent  dele- 
terious effects  on  Soviet-Turkish  relations.16  As 
the  Soviet,  note  went  on  to  say,  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  S.S.R.s  in  the  interests  of  preserving 
good  neighborly  relations  and  strengthening  peace 
and  security  in  the  region,  had  now  found  it  pos- 
sible to  renounce  their  claims  on  Turkish  terri- 
tory. Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government  had 
reviewed  its  policy  as  to  the  problem  of  the  Turk- 
ish Straits  and  "deemed  it  possible  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  the 
Straits  under  conditions  which  would  be  equally 
acceptable  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Tur- 
key." Consequently  the  Soviet  Union  now  had 
"no  territorial  claims  against  Turkey." 

The  Turkish  Government  did  not  reply  to  the 
Soviet  note  until  July  18,  since  it  desired  to  give 
appropriate  study  to  the  problem.     After  repeat- 

35  For  background  see  H.  N.  Howard,  The  Problem  of  the 
Turkish  Straits,  Department  of  State  publication  2752, 
pp.  36-45,  47-68. 

10  The  Soviet  position  in  1945-46  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  taken  in  the  Hitler-Ribbentrop-Molotov 
discussions  of  Nov.  12-13,  1940 ;  see  H.  N.  Howard,  "Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey  during  World  War 
II,"  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  63. 
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ing  the  text  of  the  Soviet  note,  the  Turkish  reply 
acknowledged 

with  satisfaction  the  statement  in  which  the  Ussr  Gov- 
ernment states  that  the  Ussr  has  no  territorial  claims 
on  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  states  that  the 
interest  in  preserving  good  neighborly  relations  and 
strengthening  peace  and  security  to  which  the  above 
statement  refers,  fully  corresponds  with  interests  which 
always  have  been  shown  and  will  continue  to  be  shown 
by  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  considers  it 
necessary  to  underline,  in  connection  with  the  above, 
that  the  question  of  the  Black  Sea  Straits,  as  is  known 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  is  regulated  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Montreux  Convention. 

Two  clays  later  on  July  20,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment presented  another  note  on  the  Straits  to  Am- 
bassador Hozar  in  order,  evidently,  to  keep  the 
subject  alive.  The  new  note  had  a  special  bear- 
ing on  Turkish-American  and  Anglo-Turkish 
relations:17 

The  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  informed 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Ankara  that  between  July  22-27, 
United  States  naval  units,  consisting  of  ten  ships,  includ- 
ing two  cruisers,  three  destroyers,  four  minesweepers,  and 
one  landing  craft,  will  visit  the  port  of  Istanbul. 

Following  this  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
informed  the  Soviet  Embassy  that  between  July  27  and 
August  3,  British  naval  vessels,  consisting  of  22  units, 
including  three  cruisers,  four  destroyers,  six  minesweep- 
ers and  four  landing  vessels  will  visit  the  port  of  Istanbul. 

In  connection  with  this  report  of  the  Turkish  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  one  cannot  but  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  recently  entry  into  ports  in  the  Black  Sea 
Straits  by  units  of  foreign  navies,  including  large  naval 
vessels,  has  become  more  frequent,  and  that  the  above- 
mentioned  visits  to  the  port  of  Istanbul  by  10  American 
naval  vessels  and  22  British  naval  vessels  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  military  demonstration. 

The  Soviet  Government,  therefore,  hoped  "to  re- 
ceive additional  information"  from  Turkey  with 
regard  to  the  visit  of  these  warships  to  Istanbul. 
The  Turkish  Government  replied  to  the  Soviet 
note  on  July  24,  merely  stating  that,  under  articles 
14  and  17  of  the  Montreux  Convention,  there  was 
full  freedom  for  courtesy  visits  of  warships,  both 
as  to  tonnage  and  composition,  and  that  it  was 
"impossible  to  interpret  the  frequency  of  these 
visits  as  anything  other  than  an  auspicious  mani- 
festation of  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  exist  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  states  whose  naval  units  are 
invited  to  make  the  visits  in  question."  This  being 
the  situation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Montreux  Convention,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  been  notified  of  the  visits,  the 
Turkish  Government  was  "astonished"  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  "found  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest supplementary  information  of  a  nature  that 
could  be  construed  to  be  a  sort  of  interference  in 
a  matter  which  international  custom  leaves  to  the 
discretion  of  the  states  concerned." 


"  Under  article  17  of  the  Montreux  Convention  a  naval 
force  of  any  tonnage  or  composition  may  pay  a  courtesy 
visit  of  limited  duration  to  a  port  in  the  Straits  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Turkish  Government,  but  must  leave  by 
the  same  route  by  which  it  entered,  unless  it.  fulfills  the 
conditions  for  passage  laid  down  in  articles  10, 14,  and  18. 
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On  July  31  the  Soviet  Government  presented 
another  note  to  Turkey,  reiterating  its  communi- 
cation of  July  20  and  reviewing  the  Turkish  reply. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Government  summarized 
the  data  as  to  the  visits  of  foreign  warships  in 
the  Straits  since  1945,  as  follows : 18 

1950 33  warships,  197,000  tons  displacement 

1951 49  warships,  378,800  tons  displacement 

1952 69  warships,  587,727  tons  displacement 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1953,  it  was 
stated,  sixty  warships,  of  more  than  300,000  tons, 
had  visited  in  the  region  of  the  Straits.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Government  indicated  that  in  recent 
years  the  visits  of  "large  formations  of  foreign 
warships  to  the  Black  Sea  Straits"  had  considera- 
bly increased.  These  visits  had  reached  such  a 
high  level  that  the  Soviet  Government  felt  its  re- 
quest for  additional  information  from  the  Turk- 
ish Government  could  not  be  regarded  as  "unusual 
or  unexpected."  But  the  Turkish  Government, 
in  view  of  its  July  24  note,  did  not  consider  a 
reply  necessary. 

Premier  Malenkov's  address  before  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  August  8 
which  touched,  among  other  things,  on  problems 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  generally  and  on 
Soviet-Turkish  relations  in  particular,  is  of  in- 
terest in  the  light  of  the  Soviet-Turkish  exchange 
with  respect  to  the  Straits  and  of  the  Soviet  "peace 
offensive."    Premier  Malenkov  said: 

In  everybody's  memory  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  Government  of  Turkey.  This 
statement  establishes  essential  prerequisites  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good-neighborly  relations  if,  of  course,  the 
Turkish  side  is  to  show  in  its  turn  due  efforts  in  this 
direction.  The  improvement  of  relations  between  Tur- 
key and  the  Soviet  Union  would  undoubtedly  serve  the 
interests  of  both  sides  and  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  security  in  the  Black  Sea 
area. 

Premier  Malenkov  also  noted  the  Soviet  initia- 
tive in  proposing  the  exchange  of  envoys,  "after 
a  long  interval,"  with  Yugoslavia  and  Greece, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  would  "lead  to 
appropriate  normalization  of  relations  with  both 
countries"  and  "produce  useful  results." 

The  Turkish  Government,  however,  sensed  that 
behind  the  Soviet  moves  was  a  desire  to  weaken 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and,  in 
effect,  to  isolate  the  United  States  from  its  allies.19 

18  For  detailed  figures  concerning  both  commercial  and 
war  vessels  see  Republique  Turque.  Ministere  des  Af- 
faires Etrangeres.  Rapports  Annuels  sur  le  Mouvement 
des  Navires  &  Travers  les  Ddtroits,  19^6,  ff. 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  his  address  of  Septem- 
ber 21  in  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  re- 
peated all  the  familiar  charges  against  "the  aggressive 
North  Atlantic  bloc,"  and  then  stated:  "The  whole  course 
of  its  policy  from  its  earliest  days  proves  that  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  to  strengthen  good-neighbourly  relations  with 
other  countries  and  that  it  has  no  territorial  claims  on 
any  State,  including  its  neighbors"  (U.  N.  doc.  A/PV.438, 
pp.  51-61,  especially  paragraph  25). 

Turkey  was  elected  to  the  Security  Council  on  October 
5,  to  succeed  Greece. 
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On  October  20  the  American-constructed  naval 
supply  and  repair  base  at  the  Mediterranean  port 
of  Iskenderon  (Alexandretta),  which  had  been 
constructed  with  funds  from  the  Mutual  Security- 
Agency,  was  turned  over  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  As  President  Bayar,  of  Turkey, 
who  was  to  visit  the  United  States  in  January 
1954, 20  told  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 1, 1953,  Turkey  was  "working  earnestly  to 
make  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
more  effective,"  and  hoped  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  "freed  from  the  obstacles  which 
presently  impede  it."  He  added  that  "the  close  and 
cordial  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States"  grew  "stronger  with  each  day  that  passes." 
Turkey  was  receiving  "valuable  aid  from  this  pow- 
erful country,  and  great  understanding  in  every 
field." 

The  Problem  of  Iran 

The  United  States  was  also  concerned  during 
1953  with  the  problems  of  Iran,  involving  (1) 
the  country's  difficult  economic  and  financial  po- 
sition, (2)  the  normalization  of  Anglo-Iranian  re- 
lations, following  the  break  in  October  1952,  and 
(3)  the  oil  controversy. 

Even  before  President  Eisenhower's  inaugu- 
ration, Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  wrote  to  him, 
on  January  9,  1953,  asserting  that,  despite  its 
friendship  for  Iran,  the  United  States  had  pur- 
sued what  appeared  "to  be  a  policy  of  supporting 
the  British  Government"  and  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company.  U.  S.  assistance  had  been  given  to 
the  United  Kingdom  but  withheld  from  Iran,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  United  States  had  given  "at 
least  some  degree  of  support  to  the  endeavors  of 
the  British  to  strangle  Iran  with  a  financial  and 
economic  blockade."  Dr.  Mossadegh  then  sum- 
marized the  familiar  Iranian  position  in  the  oil 
controversy  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new 
administration  would  "give  most  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  Iranian  case  so  that  Iran  would  be  able 
to  attain  its  just  aspirations  in  a  manner  which 
will  strengthen  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  will 
renew  confidence  in  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  support  with  all  its  power  and 
prestige  the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations."  President-Elect  Eisenhower  responded 
the  next  day,  indicating  that  his  own  impartiality 
had  not  been  compromised  in  any  way  and  that  he 
hoped  Iranian-American  relations  would  not  only 
be  "completely  free  of  any  suspicion"  but  "char- 
acterized by  confidence  and  trust  inspired  by 
frankness  and  friendliness." 

Dr.  Mossadegh  communicated  with  President 
Eisenhower  again  on  May  28,  once  more  expressing 
his  views  on  the  controversy  with  the  United  King- 
dom, and  complaining  that  no  change  seemed  "thus 

"For  text  of  his  address  to  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  247. 


far  to  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
American  Government."  Among  other  things,  he 
recalled  that  the  Iranian  Government  had  been 
prepared  to  pay  compensation  to  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  for  its  properties  in  Iran, 
in  such  amount  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  although  he  also 
noted  that  Iran  had  certain  claims  against  the 
Company.  The  Prime  Minister  added  that,  as  a 
result  of  actions  taken  both  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  by  the  Company,  Iran  was  "now  facing 
great  economic  and  political  difficulties,"  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  situation  continued  there  might 
be  serious  consequences.  Although  Iran  was  grate- 
ful for  American  assistance,  it  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  solve  Iranian  problems  and  insure  world 
peace,  "which  is  the  aim  and  ideal  of  the  noble 
people  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

President  Eisenhower,  who  replied  on  June  29, 
reiterated  American  friendship  for  Iran  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  Iran  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  independence  and  that  the  Iranian  people 
would  be  "successful  in  realizing  their  national 
aspirations  and  in  developing  a  contented  and  free 
nation  which  will  contribute  to  world  prosperity 
and  peace."  It  was  essentially  because  of  that 
hope  that  the  United  States  had  made  earnest  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  eliminating  the  Anglo-Iranian 
differences  which  had  developed  in  the  oil  contro- 
versy. But  the  failure  of  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  reach  agreement  as  to  compensation 
had  handicapped  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  help  Iran.  As  President  Eisenhower  stated, 
there  was — 

a  strong  feeling  in  the  United  States,  even  among  Ameri- 
can citizens  most  sympathetic  to  Iran  and  friendly  to  the 
Iranian  people,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayers  for  the  United  States  Government  to  extend  any 
considerable  amount  of  economic  aid  to  Iran  so  long  as 
Iran  could  have  access  to  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
its  oil  and  oil  products  if  a  reasonable  agreement  were 
reached  with  regard  to  compensation  whereby  the  large- 
scale  marketing  of  Iranian  oil  would  be  resumed.  Simi- 
larly, many  American  citizens  would  be  deeply  opposed  to 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  Government  of  Iranian 
oil  in  the  absence  of  an  oil  settlement. 

_  The  President  also  indicated  that  there  was  con- 
siderable American  sentiment  to  the  effect  that 
mere  compensation  for  losses  of  the  physical  assets 
of  a  firm  which  had  been  nationalized  would  not 
constitute  a  "reasonable  settlement."  Many  be- 
lieved that  "the  most  practicable  and  the  fairest 
means  of  settling  the  question  of  compensation" 
would  be  to  refer  it  "to  some  neutral  international 
body  which  could  consider  on  the  basis  of  merit 
all  claims  and  counter-claims."  The  President  was 
not  attempting  to  advise  the  Iranian  Government 
as  to  its  best  interests  but  was  trying  to  explain 
why  the  United  States  was  not  "in  a  position  to 
extend  more  aid  to  Iran  or  to  purchase  Iranian 
oil."  But  if  Iran  so  desired,  the  United  States 
hoped  to  be  able  "to  continue  to  extend  technical 
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assistance  and  military  aid  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  that  given  during  the  past  year,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent hoped  that  the  Iranian  Government  would 
take  such  steps  as  were  in  its  power  "to  prevent  a 
further  deterioration"  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  Iran.21 

The  situation  did,  in  fact,  become  worse,  and 
on  July  28  Secretary  Dulles  indicated  that  the 
growing  activities  of  the  illegal  Communist 
(Tudeh)  Party  in  Iran,  and  their  toleration  by 
the  Government,  had  caused  the  United  States 
"great  concern."  These  developments,  he  said, 
made  it  "more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
grant  assistance  to  Iran."22  Dramatic  events 
took  place  within  a  few  weeks.  The  period  of 
August  15-22  witnessed  the  Shah's  decision  to  dis- 
miss Dr.  Mossadegh  and  appoint  General 
Fazlollah  Zahedi  as  Prime  Minister ;  Mossadegh's 
coup  d'etat  to  counter  this  move ;  and  the  Shah's 
flight  and  triumphant  return  on  August  22,  after 
popular  demonstrations  and  action  by  loyal  troops 
established  Zahedi  in  power  and  led  to  the  arrest 
and  subsequent  trial  of  Mossadegh. 

Prime  Minister  Zahedi  appealed  to  President 
Eisenhower  for  assistance  on  August  26.  _  After 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  the 
United  States  was  already  extending  to  his  coun- 
try, he  pointed  out  that  the  treasury  was  empty, 
foreign   exchange   exhausted,   and   the   national 
economy  deteriorating.     General  Zahedi  declared 
the   intention   of  his  Government   not   only   to 
strengthen  Iran  internally  but  also  to  improve  its 
international  position.     President  Eisenhower  on 
August  27  felicitated  the  Shah  and  expressed 
"continuing  good  wishes"  for  every  success  in  his 
efforts  to  "promote  the  prosperity  of  your  peo- 
ple and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Iran." 
In  a  letter  to  General  Zahedi,  the  President  ad- 
vised the  Prime  Minister  of  the  continued  Ameri- 
can interest  in  the  independence  of  Iran  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  noting  that  he  had  author- 
ized U.  S.  Ambassador  Loy  Henderson  to  con- 
sult with  regard  to  American  aid  programs  in 
Iran.     On  September  1,  Ambassador  Henderson 
informed  the  Iranian  Government  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  make  available  $23,400,000 
for  technical  and  economic  aid  during  the  current 
fiscal   year,   and   General   Zahedi   promised  that 
Iran  would  "expedite  the  fulfillment  of  programs 
designed  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Iran."  23 

A  few  days  later,  on  September  5,  President 
Eisenhower  made  available  $45  million  on  an 
emergency  basis,  to  be  used  for  immediate  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Iran,  in  addition  to  existing 
American  technical  assistance  and  military  pro- 

21  For  texts  of  these  exchanges,  see  ibid.,  July  20,  1953, 
p.  74. 

22  Ibid.,  Aug.  10, 1953,  p.  178. 

"  For  texts  of  these  exchanges,  see  ibid.,  of  Sept.  14, 
1953,  p.  349  ff. 
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grams  in  Iran.     According  to  the  White  House 
announcement : 24 

There  is  great  need  for  immediate  assistance  to  re- 
store a  measure  of  stability  and  establish  a  foundation 
for  greater  economic  development  and  improvement  in 
the  living  standards  for  all  of  the  people  of  Iran.  It  is 
hoped  that,  with  our  assistance,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  internal  stability  of  Iran  which  will  allow  the 
development  of  a  healthy  economy  to  which  an  early 
effective  use  of  Iran's  rich  resources  will  contribute. 

But  it  was  also  evident  that  Iran's  economy, 
which  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  oil  industry,  had  to  be  put  in  order. 
At  the  request  of  Secretary  Dulles,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  an 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  worldwide  petroleum 
affairs,  left  for  Iran  on  October  15  to  study  the 
country's  oil  problems,  in  the  interest  of  facil- 
itating a  solution  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil 
controversy.25 

When  Secretary  Dulles,  on  October  22,  wel- 
comed Nazrollah  Entezam,.  who  had  been  once 
more  designated  as  the  Ambassador  of  Iran  to  the 
United  States,  he  noted  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Shah  and  Premier  Zahedi,  Iran  was 26— 

recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  Communist- 
abetted  disorders  and  is  striving  to  overcome  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocations  which  have  come  about  during  the  past 
2  years.  The  United  States,  as  a  means  of  helping  Iran 
carry  out  urgent  measures  to  stabilize  her  economy,  has 
extended  $45  million  in  emergency  aid,  in  addition  to  that 
previously  granted  under  the  technical-cooperation 
program. 

These  measures  constituted  concrete  evidence  of 
American  concern  and  friendship  for  Iran  and 
of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  "Iran  pros- 
per as  an  independent  country  and  a  respected 
member  of  the  family  of  free  nations." 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iran 
since  October  had  been  moving  toward  resuming 
diplomatic  relations,  and  by  December  5  the  re- 
sumption of  relations  was  in  process.  It  was  also 
indicated  that  negotiations  would  soon  begin,  with 
a  view  to  reaching  a  solution  of  "the  differences 
concerning  oil  which  had  recently  caused  the 
darkening  of  relations  between  them,  and  thus 
restore  and  strengthen  their  old  friendship."  In 
his  address  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  declared  that 
"old  friends"  like  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom 
sometimes  had  "estrangements,"  but  that  it  was 
"not  right  that  these  should  last  any  longer  than 
need  be." 


The  Anglo-Egyptian  Controversy 

The  United  States,  as  in  the  recent  past,  was 
concerned  with  issues  pertaining  to  Egypt  during 

24  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

26  Ibid.,  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  553. 

26  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  590. 
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953,  particularly  with  the  problems  involving 
he  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Suez  Base. 
Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  survey  of  the  problems  of 
oreign  policy  on  January  27,  made  particular 
tote  of  the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  sea- 
ray  "which  made  it  possible  for  Europe  to  be  in 
ommunication  with  Asia"  and  referred  to  the 
[ifficulties  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Cgypt  concerning  its  control  and  defense.27 

After  long  negotiations,  the  United  Kingdom 
nd  Egypt,  on  February  12,  1953,  reached  an 
greement  concerning  self-determination  and  self- 
;overnment  for  the  Sudan.28  The  agreement  pro- 
ided:  (1)  an  early  election  for  an  all- Sudanese 
••arliament,  supervised  by  a  Mixed  Electoral  Com- 
lission  composed  of  seven  members  (three  Suda- 
tese,  one  British,  one  Egyptian,  one  American, 
nd,  as  Chairman,  an  Indian) ;  (2)  a  transitional 
•eriod  of  full  self-government  of  not  more  than 

years,  in  order  to  enable  the  Sudanese  people 

0  exercise  their  self-determination  in  a  free  and 
Leutral  atmosphere;  (3)  a  special  committee  to 
omplete  the  "Sudanization"  of  the  Administra- 
ion,  the  Police,  the  Sudan  Defense  Force,  etc., 
within  the  three-year  period;  (4)  election  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  decide  the  future  status 
f  the  Sudan  and  to  prepare  a  constitution;  (5) 

1  decision  on  the  future  of  the  Sudan  (a)  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  choosing  to  link  the  Sudan 
Itth  Egypt  in  any  form  or  (b)  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  choosing  complete  independence. 

Secretary  Dulles  congratulated  Foreign  Secre- 
ary  Eden  and  Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Fawzi 
in  February  14  concerning  the  agreement  as  to 
he  Sudan.29  He  believed  that  the  settlement  was 
me  which  the  British,  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Sudanese  peoples  could  view  "with  equal  satis- 
action  as  appropriate  to  their  respective  inter- 
sts,  and  as  providing  a  solid  foundation  for 
riendly,  mutually  beneficial  future  relationships." 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  thought  the  accord  might 
veil  be  "the  first  step  toward  the  establishment 
if  more  fruitful  associations  in  an  area  of  critical 


I'  IMd.,  Feb.  9, 1953,  p.  214. 

M  For  text,  see  British  Information  Service,  The  Sudan, 
899-1953  (I.  D.  1179,  New  York,  1953),  54-57. 

29  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1953,  p.  305.  Warwick  Perkins 
v&$  designated  to  serve  as  the  U.S.  representative  on 
he  Mixed  Electoral  Commission  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  and  departed  for  his  post  on  Mar.  19,  1953  (ibid., 
Ipr.  6, 1953,  p.  493). 


importance  to  the  security  of  the  free  world." 
In  Mr.  Dulles'  view,  the  resolution  of  this  difficult 
problem  went  far  toward  creating  "an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  understanding  and  trust  in  the  Near 
East"  which  could  "only  result  in  great  benefits 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world." 

Foreign  Secretary  Eden  declared  on  Febru- 
ary 17  that  "complete  independence"  included 
the  right  of  the  Sudanese  to  choose  any  form  of 
association  with  any  other  state  "on  achieving 
self-determination."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
elections,  which  were  held  in  November  1953,  gave 
a  majority  in  the  bicameral  Sudanese  Parliament 
to  the  pro-Egyptian  National  Unionist  Party. 

No  solution  was  reached,  however,  in  the  Suez 
Base  negotiations,  which  were  renewed  in  April 
1953,  although  the  area  of  controversy  appeared 
to  be  narrowed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  in  a  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  December  17,  noted  that  formal 
negotiations  with  Egypt  had  ceased,  although  in- 
formal discussions  had  not.  Among  other  things, 
he  said : 

Naturally,  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  indefinitely  80,000 
men,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  over  £50,000,000  [$140,000,000] 
a  year,  discharging  a  duty  which  has  largely  fallen  on  us 
and  us  alone  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  preserving  the  international 
waterway,  the  Suez  Canal.  . . . 

We  remain  convinced  that  it  is  in  our  interest,  military 
and  financial,  to  procure  the  redeployment  of  our  forces 
in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Our  action  will  be  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
merits  of  the  problem  and  the  solution  will  not  be  dictated 
either  by  the  violence  of  our  foreign  enemies  or  the  pres- 
sure of  some  of  our  best  friends. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  23,  the  first  anniversary  of 
Egypt's  Liberation  Day,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  a  message  to  President  Naguib,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  view  that  Egypt  now  had  "the  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  its  destiny  of  strengthening 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East  and 
thereby  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind." 30 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs.  Part 
II  of  his  article,  dealing  with  Palestine,  North 
Africa,  and  Kashmir,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


'Ibid.,  Aug.  10, 1953,  p.  178. 
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Mission  to  the  Middle  East 


by  Eric  Johnston 

Special  Representative  of  the  President1 


I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you  about  an  undertaking  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  and  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  Since  last  October  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking  as  the  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  a  very 
literal  sense,  I  am  a  man  with  a  mission;  and  it 
is  that  mission  which  I  would  like  to  explain  and 
discuss  with  you  fellow-friends  of  the  Middle 
East. 

In  this  forum,  I  know  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  the  background  of  affairs  against  which  the 
aims  of  my  mission  must  be  viewed  and  evaluated. 
All  of  you  know  the  recent  history  of  the  region; 
all  of  you  are  cognizant  of  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts which  have  produced  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  area;  and  all  of  you  believe,  I  am 
sure,  that  economic  and  social  progress  for  the 
peoples  of  the  region  will  be  neither  swift  nor  sure 
so  long  as  tensions  and  uncertainty  exist. 

The  task  given  to  me  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  intended  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  main  causes  of  this  tension  and  un- 
certainty. My  mission  has  a  limited,  specific,  and 
clear-cut  purpose :  To  further  a  constructive  pro- 
posal for  developing  the  physical  and  economic 
resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  four  countries  which  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  waters  of  that  ancient  stream  and  in  the 
lands  through  which  it  flows.  These  countries  are 
Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel. 

As  you  know,  I  have  already  made  one  visit 
to  those  countries,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
another  in  the  near  future.  On  the  first  visit,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  I  was  able  to  enlist  their  interest 
in  the  suggestions  I  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  serious  consideration  that 
has  been  given  them  since  then.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  many  difficulties  lie  ahead,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  my  second  visit  with  real  hope  that 
the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned  will 
perceive  the  advantages  and  benefits  inherent  in 

1  Remarks  made  before  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  East  at  New  York  City  on  Jan.  28. 
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our  proposal  and  find  it  possible  to  cooperate. 

The  Jordan  Valley  project — and  I  do  not  want 
to  call  it  a  "plan" — is  embodied  in  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  United  Nations  by  an  eminent  firm 
of  American  engineers,  which  envisions  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  and  power  works  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  If  the  conception  of  comprehensive 
valley  development  embodied  in  this  report  were 
to  become  reality,  it  would  bring  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  literally  into  bloom,  provide  an  economic 
base  on  the  land  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  start  a  flow  of  electric  energy  into  areas 
where  it  is  now  totally  unknown,  and  contribute 
in  many  other  ways  to  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

On  the  face  of  it,  our  support  of  these  proposals 
represents  a  considered  step  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  a  step  calculated  to  further 
a  constructive  and  forward-looking  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  people  of 
the  region  are  confronted.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
fident that  the  basic  conception  is  a  sound  one,  a 
fair  one,  and  a  reasonable  one.  I  believe  that  it 
offers  a  solid  basis  for  real  progress  in  an  atmos- 
phere relieved  of  some  of  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts which  impede  progress  in  the  area  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  there  are  some  in  this  country,  and  some 
in  the  Middle  East,  who  profess  to  see  in  our  pro- 
posals regarding  the  Jordan  Valley  certain 
Machiavellian  motivations.  Perhaps  this_  was 
only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  tense  political 
situation  which  exists  today  between  the  Aral 
States  and  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am  certain 
however,  that  any  fair  and  considered  analysis 
of  the  proposal  itself  would  quickly  dispel  al 
such  fears. 

U.  S.  Interest  in  the  Area 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  to  a  group  as 
well  informed  as  you  the  vital  interest  of  th« 
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'nited  States  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  en- 
aged,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  historic  struggle  with 
)rces  dedicated  to  an  ideology  wholly  at  vari- 
ice  with  our  own.  In  this  historic  contest,  which 
Des  on  every  minute  of  every  day  in  this  year  of 
)54,  we  are  employing  the  strategy  of  trying 
»  create  stability,  order,  and  peaceful  progress 
5  the  bulwarks  of  freedom.  Our  opponents  em- 
loy  the  strategy  of  creating  chaos,  conflict,  and 
slitical  confusion.  In  the  Middle  East,  as  every- 
here,  our  objective  is  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
itablish  conditions  which  will  permit  the  na- 
ons  of  that  region  to  forge  ahead  toward  new 
Drizons  of  social  and  economic  well-being.    And 

is  in  the  context  of  this  global  policy  that  we 
?e  supporting  the  proposal  to  harness  and  use 
ie  waters  of  the  Jordan  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Developing  the  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
5  a  comprehensive  unified  project  seems  to  me 
le  only  logical  approach  to  a  serious  practical 
roblem.  The  Jordan  River  system,  including 
le  main  trunk  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  inter- 
ational  stream.  Four  sovereign  states  have  legit- 
nate  interests  in  some  of  the  water  and  some  of 
ie  lands  of  the  river  basin.  Even  in  the  most 
ivorable  circumstances — even  if  these  four  states 
ere  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one  another — it 
iems  obvious  that  the  use  of  these  waters  would 
jve  to  be  worked  out  with  due  regard  to  their 
;spective  rights  and  interests.  And  in  the  polit- 
:al  climate  which  pervades  the  Middle  East  to- 
ay,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  impera- 
ve  to  approach  the  problem  of  the  river's  de- 
ilopment  internationally.  Unilateral  efforts  to 
irness  the  stream  can  only  be  expected  to  create 
irther  tension.  They  could  easily  lead  to  open 
mflict.  Unless  some  mutually  acceptable  de- 
ilopment  plan  can  be  elaborated,  the  situation 
mid  readily  become  one  in  which  whoever  can 
ke  the  water  will  get  it,  and  I  need  not  amplify 
le  consequences  which  might  ensue  in  that  event. 

nalyzing  the  Proposal 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  prin- 
pal  elements  of  this  proposal,  as  I  laid  it  before 
ie  Jordan  Valley  states  in  October  and  November, 
irst,  however,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
ou,  as  I  have  made  it  clear  to  them,  that  no  one 
being  offered  a  hard  and  fast  proposition  on  a 
ike-it-or-leave-it  basis.  During  my  conversations 
ith  the  leaders  of  the  states  concerned,  I  made 
abundantly  clear  that  their  suggestions  for  mod- 
ication  of  our  basic  conception  would  be  most 
elcome.  Indeed,  I  urged  them  to  put  forward 
ny  suggestions  they  might  feel  to  be  necessary  in 
leir  own  national  interests.  I  assured  them  that 
ie  United  States  will  give  all  such  suggestions 
ie  most  careful  consideration  so  long  as  they  do 
ot  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  com- 
rehensive,  unified  approach  to  the  valley's  devel- 
pment. 


There  is  an  important  difference,  of  course,  be- 
tween proposals  for  modification  of  a  basic  pro- 
gram and  proposals  involving  a  totally  new 
engineering  conception  or  political  approach.  I 
hope  most  sincerely  that  this  distinction  will  be 
clear  to  the  governments  of  the  states  concerned. 
The  development  program  embodied  in  the  U.N. 
report  was  conceived  by  engineers  and  not  by 
politicians ;  it  offers  a  practical  basis  on  which  the 
life-giving  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  be  used  for 
the  greatest  benefit  of  the  most  people — and  that 
is  the  goal  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  If  any 
or  all  of  the  interested  states  can  recommend  a 
change  here  or  a  change  there  to  better  accomplish 
this  objective,  such  changes  can,  of  course,  be 
incorporated  in  an  ultimate  plan.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  "hard  core"  to  the  plan,  which  is 
its  purpose  of  equitable  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  area.  It  will  be  understood  that  "counter- 
plans"  based  on  totally  new  conceptions  and  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  political  ends  would  not  be 
compatible  with  this  principle. 

I  say  this  quite  candidly  because  I  believe  that 
the  proposal  for  unified  development  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  should  be  considered  outside  the  context 
of  political  issues  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
ultimate  solution.  These  issues  must  be  resolved, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible,  of  course,  if  there  is 
to  be  real  peace  in  the  area.  But  the  United  States 
Government,  which  has  made  a  straightforward 
and  constructive  offer  of  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  Jordan  Valley,  cannot  be  expected  to  abandon 
the  basic  premise  on  which  the  original  proposal 
was  made,  namely,  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal use  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  East,  both  in 
Israel  and  in  the  Arab  States,  will  clearly  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  elaborating  an  acceptable 
program  on  a  technical  and  practical  level  and 
will  put  forward  constructive  suggestions  within 
the  framework  of  basic  principles  laid  before 
them  several  months  ago. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  gone  to  considerable 
lengths,  I  feel,  to  relieve  this  Jordan  Valley  proj- 
ect of  any  implications  of  a  political  character. 
We  have,  for  example,  suggested  a  formula  for 
acceptance  of  a  unified  plan  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  formal  agreement  between  any 
of  the  states  concerned.  This  formula  envisages 
acceptance  unilaterally  by  each  of  the  four  coun- 
tries through  separate  declarations  of  acceptance 
filed  with  the  United  Nations  or  some  other  neutral 
and  impartial  body. 

Suggestion  for  Internationa!  "Water-Master" 

Similarly,  we  have  offered  in  advance  a  sugges- 
tion for  eventual  control  of  the  water  system  of 
the  valley  by  an  international  authority,  a  board 
or  commissioner  or  some  similar  instrumentality, 
which  would  remove  exclusive  control  of  the  waters 
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of  the  system  from  any  of  the  four  states  and 
would  assure  the  equitable  division  of  the  water  in 
accordance  with  accepted  engineering  principles. 
My  discussions  in  the  region  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  specifics  with  respect  to  this  inter- 
national "water-master,"  so  to  speak;  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  mechanism 
could  not  in  due  course  be  created,  assuming  ac- 
ceptance of  a  unified  plan  by  the  four  valley  states. 
The  development  program  projected  in  the  re- 
port which  I  discussed  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
region  3  months  ago  is  based  on  a  very  considerable 
body  of  engineering  data  contained  in  authorita- 
tive reports  compiled  by  a  number  of  different 
experts  over  a  period  of  years.  In  substance,  it 
contemplates  the  storage  of  down-valley  irriga- 
tion water  in  Lake  Tiberias  and  its  controlled 
release  through  a  system  of  irrigation  canals  along 
both  sides  of  the  main  stream.  Two  headwater 
reservoirs,  partly  for  storage  and  partly  for  power, 
would  be  constructed — one  on  the  Hasbani  within 
the  borders  of  Lebanon;  the  other  on  the  Yar- 
mouk,  in  Jordan. 

Thus  harnessed  and  controlled,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  system  would  provide  steady  year-round 
irrigation  for  a  total  of  some  234,000  acres  of  land 
not  now  irrigated  in  Jordan,  Israel,  and  Syria — 
104,000  acres  in  Israel,  122,500  acres  in  Jordan,  and 
approximately  7,500  acres  in  Syria.  Of  the  total 
waters  available,  it  would  allocate  about  426  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  a  year  to  Israel,  about  829  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  a  year  to  Jordan,  and  about  50 
million  a  year  to  Syria.  Some  38,000  kilowatts 
of  electric  energy  would  be  produced  through  a 
power  installation  on  the  Yarmouk,  and  some 
27,000  kilowatts  at  another  plant  near  Tel  Hai  in 
Israel. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  preliminary  esti- 
mates and  subject  to  revision  as  more  precise  data 
become  available  as  the  result  of  on-the-ground 
studies.  They  do,  however,  serve  to  indicate  an 
approximate  proportionate  allocation  of  the  avail- 
able waters  of  the  Jordan  basin  among  the  states 
involved.  The  apparent  disparity  between  the 
amounts  of  water  proposed  for  Israel  and  Jordan 
and  the  area  of  land  to  be  irrigated  in  each  of 
these  countries  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jordanian  lands  are  lower  in  the  valley,  requiring 
a  much  higher  per-acre  application  of  water  than 
the  area  to  be  irrigated  in  Israel.  Much  of  the 
land  in  Jordan  can  produce  crops  all  year  round. 
Quite  aside  from  the  obvious  physical  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  comprehensive 
valley  development  program,  the  United  States 
is  interested  in  easing  the  tensions  which  con- 
tribute to  regional  uncertainty  and  impede  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  area.  The  project  we  have 
put  forward  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  this  respect. 

For  one  thing,  it  would  provide  a  basis  for  de- 
ciding who  is  entitled  to  how  much  of  the  water 
of  the  Jordan,  and  unless  this  is  decided  with 
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some  degree  of  mutual  agreement  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  foresee  the  possibility  of  protracted  bickering 
and  litigation,  and  even  the  danger  of  open  hos- 
tility. The  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  be  a  con- 
structive blessing  to  the  peoples  of  the  valley; 
they  can  also  be  the  cause  of  destructive  strife. 
We  are  proposing  no  more  than  a  reasonable  effort 
to  divide  these  waters  equitably  among  the  coun- 
tries which  have  a  claim  on  them,  in  order  that 
the  lands  of  the  valley  may  be  developed  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  way. 

We  would  anticipate,  of  course,  that  a  substan- 
tial area  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  in  Jordan 
would  be  allotted  to  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 
About  a  third  of  these  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
people  could  be  given  a  solid  economic  base,  a  new 
lease  on  life,  on  lands  watered  through  the  project 
we  have  outlined.  Certainly  this  opens  a  possi- 
bility it  would  be  unfair  to  these  homeless  people 
to  ignore.  It  offers  them  the  dignity  of  a  liveli- 
hood on  the  land  for  the  continuing  indignity  of 
international  relief  and  represents  a  beginning  to- 
ward a  permanent  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
vexing  of  the  region's  problems. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  possibility  that  this  program  will  be 
rejected  by  some  or  all  of  the  Jordan  Valley  states. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  they  will  accept  it,  for  it 
represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear  manifestation 
of  our  sincere  desire  to  be  of  help.  I  hope  that 
the  states  concerned  will  let  us  help  in  this  way 
to  ease  the  dangerous  situation  which  exists  in  the 
area  and  to  promote  the  peaceful  and  orderly  de- 
velopment which  their  people  so  earnestly  desire. 
It  is  in  that  hope  that  I  will  pursue  my  mission. 


Turkey— Land  of  Progress  and  Promise 

by  Samuel  W.  Anderson 1 

The  official  visit  to  the  United  States  by  the 
President  of  Turkey  has  already  provoked  a  jour- 
nalistic tide  of  favorable  comment  on  the  strides 
Turkey  has  made  in  recent  years  toward  higher 
standards  of  living  and  increased  political  free- 
dom for  all  of  its  citizens.  President  Celal  Bayar 
is  a  living  symbol  of  a  nation  of  people  determined 
to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  modern  scientific  pro- 
duction and  the  maximum  degree  of  individual 
liberty.  The  sweeping  economic  and  political 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  4 
years  reflect  the  dynamic  nature  of  Turkish  society 
and  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  Turkish 
people.  . 

During  this  period  we  have  observed  three  basic 
but  interrelated  types  of  change  in  Turkey  which 

1  Statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  or. 
Jan.  25.  Mr.  Anderson  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com 
merce  for  International  Affairs. 
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!ave  altered  the  traditional  patterns  of  domestic 
ife  and  have  increased  the  country's  strength  and 
•restige  in  the  sphere  of  international  affairs, 
^he  first  was  a  basic  shift  from  a  single-party  po- 
itical  system  to  a  more  flexible  and  representative 
mltiparty  system.  This  shift  was  accomplished 
y  peaceful  means  of  free  and  honest  elections  and 
as  had  the  desired  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
nterest  of  the  average  Turkish  citizen  in  his  own 
blitical,  economic,  and  social  well-being. 

The  second  major  change  has  occurred  in  the 
lilitary  strength  of  Turkey.  The  defense  forces 
f  Turkey  have  been  substantially  modernized  and 
y  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parties  concerned 
ave  been  integrated  with  the  forces  of  other  free 
ations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
ion.  The  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  fighting 
len  has  been  tested  in  Korea  where  they  per- 
ormed  with  great  distinction  in  the  collective  ac- 
ion  of  the  free  world  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
ion.  The  third  but  not  the  least  important 
hange  has  been  taking  place  in  the  structure,  di- 
ection,  and  velocity  of  the  Turkish  economy. 

The  nature  and  significance  of  these  economic 
hanges  are  unique  and  merit  careful  attention  by 
ree-world  observers.  At  the  time  of  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  Turkish  Republic  the  amount  of 
omestic  private  capital  available  for  investment 
ras  insignificant  in  terms  of  the  country's  needs 
nd  the  then  Turkish  Government  entertained  a 
eep-seated  distrust  of  foreign  capital  both  public 
nd  private.  Under  these  circumstances  the  gov- 
rnment  adopted  a  policy  of  statism,  and  it  is  im- 
•ortant  to  note  that  it  did  so  out  of  what  it  believed 
3  be  economic  necessity  and  not  because  the  lead- 
rs  were  imbued  with  any  of  the  various  brands 
f  doctrinaire  socialism  in  vogue  at  that  time  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  government  instituted  a 
ationalization  program  which  effected  the  trans- 
er  of  ownership  and  control  of  most  industrial 
nd  service  enterprises  from  foreign  interests  to 
he  national  government. 

This  move  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 

number  of  state-owned  banks  which  were  given 
pecific  tasks  of  organizing  and  operating  mining 
entures  and  industrial  establishments.  The 
ange  of  the  latter  ran  all  the  way  from  textile 
nd  glass  plants  to  cement  factories  and  finally 
o  a  steel  industry.  Although  during  the  first  25 
ears  of  the  Republic's  life  some  private  enterprise 
oexisted  with  government  owned  and  operated 
ndustries,  the  government  was  the  dominant  force 
a  the  economy.  It  had  primary  responsibility 
or  determining  how  much  of  the  national  income 
hould  be  saved  and  for  directing  these  savings 
nto  specific  investments.  Fortunately  this  great 
entralized  economic  power  of  the  state  was  devoid 
f  the  diabolical  political  trappings  inherent  in 
rthodox  Fascist  and  Communist  systems  then  in 
orce  in  neighboring  countries,  and  consequently 
he  Turkish  State  did  not  exercise  total  politico- 
conomic  controls  comparable  to  those  used  by  the 
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Italian  State  under  Mussolini  or  the  Russian  State 
under  Stalin. 

This  capacity  of  the  Turks  for  facing  economic 
reality  and  for  resisting  the  temptations  of  any 
of  the  extreme  economic,  political,  and  social  doc- 
trines of  totalitarian  reformers  has  played  no 
small  part  in  the  recent  and  rapid  swing  of  the 
economy  away  from  statism  and  toward  private 
and  competitive  enterprise.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  statism  the  Turks  are  reexamining  their 
economic  policies  and  programs  with  the  view  to 
reshaping  the  country's  economic  and  financial 
institutions  and  practices  to  meet  today's  circum- 
stances, which  differ  drastically  from  those  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  the  policy  of  statism  was 
adopted.  The  Turks  have  found  statism  to  be 
far  too  inflexible  to  satisfy  the  country's  expand- 
ing and  changing  economic  needs,  and  they  are  not 
permitting  any  abstract  economic  doctrine  to  hin- 
der them  from  making  the  necessary  and  desirable 
changes. 

The  first  positive  legislative  action  taken  to 
speed  up  the  shift  from  public  to  private  enter- 
prise occurred  in  1951.  This  helped  to  define  the 
fields  in  which  private  business  could  participate 
without  fear  of  government  competition.  The 
government  announced  its  intent  gradually  to  liq- 
uidate its  holdings  in  those  industrial  fields  to 
be  developed  by  private  capital.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  this  action  has  been  more  effective  in 
encouraging  new  industries  to  enter  fields  pre- 
viously occupied  by  or  earmarked  for  development 
by  government  than  in  effecting  actual  transfers 
of  ownership  and  control  of  existing  industrial 
plants  from  government  to  private  hands.  This 
is  quite  understandable  since  many  of  the  existing 
government-owned  plants  are  burdened  with  ob- 
solete equipment  and  are  uneconomically  located 
from  either  a  production  or  a  marketing  stand- 
point. 

Legislation  enacted  in  early  1954  goes  several 
steps  beyond  the  1951  measures  especially  on  the 
vitally  important  matter  of  offering  positive  in- 
ducements to  prospective  private  investors  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  It  contains  reasonably 
liberal  provisions  for  private  foreign  investors 
especially  on  such  matters  as  withdrawal  from  the 
country  of  profits  and  capital — both  original  and 
reinvested  earnings,  and  equitable,  nondiscrimina- 
tory tax  treatment.2    Another  and  closely  related 

2  Under  the  new  law,  enacted  on  Jan.  18,  repatriation  of 
capital  is  no  longer  subject  to  a  minimum  time  limit. 
Formerly,  cash  outlay  capital  could  not  be  repatriated 
until  after  3  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  while  capital 
in  the  form  of  equipment  and  nonphysical  assets  had  to 
remain  in  Turkey  for  5  years  before  repatriation  was 
permitted. 

There  now  are  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  profits, 
interests,  and  dividends  as  compared  with  the  former 
annual  limitation  of  10  percent  of  the  capital  base.  The 
principal  of,  and  interest  on,  foreign  loans  are  also  freely 
transferable  and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  restrictions 
previously  imposed. 
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bill  passed  at  the  same  session  of  the  Turkish 
Grand  National  Assembly  provides  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  Turkey's  prospective  petroleum  re- 
sources by  private  foreign  oil  companies  on  con- 
cession terms  more  favorable  than  those  offered 
by  many  other  countries.  Legislative  action  of 
this  type  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  trend  of 
the  Turkish  economy  is  in  the  direction  of  private 
ownership  and  increasing  competition.  This 
trend  in  the  long  run  should  result  in  increased 
efficiency,  a  more  balanced  pattern  of  economic 
growth  and  an  improvement  in  Turkey's  foreign- 
exchange  position  which  is  temporarily  but  de- 
cidedly on  the  deficit  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  chief  motivating  reasons  behind  the  moves 
to  attract  private  foreign  capital  are  quite  clear, 
especially  to  the  Turks.  The  country  is  engaged 
in  an  economic  development  program  which  must, 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  moving  at  its  present  lively 
pace,  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  private  capi- 
tal and  technical  know-how  from  abroad.  The 
Turks  are  aware  that  private  capital  available  in 
the  world  market  today  is  not  unlimited  and  that 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  it  they  will  have  to 
shop  in  the  same  private  capital  markets  as  the 
Canadians,  the  South  Africans,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, and  many  others.  As  a  result  they  must  be 
prepared  to  be  a  high  bidder.  They  know  that 
they  will  have  to  knock  at  a  lot  of  doors  and  that 
they  will  have  to  present  more  than  their  good 
intentions  and  a  few  official  documents  contain- 
ing legislative  assurances. 

They  know  too  that  the  mere  assurance  that 
they  are  actively  working  to  correct  certain  self- 
recognized  deficiencies  is  not  enough.  The  long- 
run  soundness  of  Turkey  must  be  demonstrated 
and  on  this  point  they  have  supreme  confidence. 
They  not  only  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  their 
demonstrated  accomplishments  of  the  last  3  years, 
but  emphasize  their  future  probabilities  and 
possibilities. 

Their  pride  of  accomplishment  in  recent  years 
is  derived,  in  part,  from  the  following :  since  1950 
they  have  moved  from  a  net  importer  of  gram 
to  an  exporter  of  1.5  million  tons  in  1953  and  a 

C  Continued  from  p.  285) 

The  new  law  also  allows  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
guarantee  approved  foreign  loans  up  to  an  aggregate 
amount  of  1  billion  Turkish  liras  ($357  million  at  official 
rate  of  exchange).  Investments  made  since  August  1951 
are  automatically  covered  by  the  new  law. 

As  under  the  previous  law,  foreign  investments  must 
be  approved  by  a  Government-appointed  committee  be- 
fore being  eligible  for  the  provisions  of  the  investment 

An  English  translation  of  the  new  law  has  been  pub- 
lished as  No.  514  (January  1954)  of  the  World  Trade 
Series  Business  Information  Service.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  5  cents  each  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  or  from  the  Depart- 
ment's field  offices. 


probable  exporter  of  over  2  million  tons  in  1954 ; 
during  the  past  5  years  they  have  tripled  the  na- 
tion's mileage  of  all-weather  highways  and  have 
lowered  internal  highway  transportation  costs  by 
more  than  60  percent;  they  have  pushed  three 
items — grain,  cotton,  and  nonferrous  metals- 
above  their  traditional  foreign  exchange  leader, 
tobacco;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
they  developed  an  industrial  development  bank 
which  has,  in  a  period  of  less  than  3  short  years, 
channeled  substantial  amounts  of  domestic  savings 
into  private  industrial  development  schemes  which 
will  increase  domestic  production  of  consumers' 
goods  and  thereby  reduce  demands  for  foreign 
imports  in  these  fields;  they  have  made  modest 
progress  in  their  effort  to  meet  internationally 
recognized  standards  and  grades  for  their  export 
products ;  and  they  have  achieved  broad  distribu- 
tion of  their  rapidly  increasing  national  produc- 
tion which  is  a  factor  of  no  little  importance  in 
creating  a  growing  market  for  both  domestically 
produced  and  imported  consumers'  goods. 

Turkish  hopes  are  high  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  a  petroleum  industry  within  her  bor- 
ders, and  even  a  modest  realization  of  these  hopes 
would  result  in  a  significant  change  in  the  coun- 
try's import  pattern,  since  over  half  of  Turkey's 
dollar  earnings  are  now  being  used  for  petroleum 
purchases.  Although  the  rise  in  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  has  been  more  spectacu- 
lar than  the  increases  in  production  of  nonferrous 
metals,  the  latter  is  impressive  from  its  volume 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  its  capacity  to  com- 
mand scarce  foreign  currencies,  especially  dol- 
lars. A  number  of  developments  now  underway 
or  nearing  completion  in  the  fields  of  mining, 
power,  transportation,  agriculture,  and  industry 
should  provide  the  Turkish  economy  with  much 
additional  strength  and  should  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  relief  of  short-term  debt  prob- 
lems of  the  type  now  taxing  Turkish  finances  al- 
most to  the  limit. 

The  Turks  realize  that  an  early  judgment  by 
outside  businessmen  of  Turkey's  ability  to  cope 
satisfactorily  with  the  important  problem  of  its 
short-term  credit  arrearages  will  be  made  since 
proof  of  this  ability  could  be  established  within 
6  months  provided  that  proper  measures  for  doing 
so  were  instituted  promptly  and  implemented 
vigorously.  It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
Turkey's  long-term  funded  foreign  debt  has  been 
kept  at  an  easily  manageable  level  in  terms  of 
the  country's  present  level  of  foreign-exchange 
earnings. 

"  Despite  the  serious  problems  which  confront 
the  Turks  in  this  period  of  drastic  change  and 
rapid  development,  the  Turkish  economy  has  al- 
ready produced  unexpected  achievements,  and  the 
long-run  prospects  for  its  increased  strength  and 
continued  growth  appear  bright. 
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Jrotherhood  in  the  World  of  Today 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 1 


Nobody,  I  am  sure,  could  receive  without  emo- 
ion  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  this  evening  by 
he  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
rlowever  little  I  may  merit  this  distinction,  I  am 
leeply  grateful  to  your  President  and  the  mem- 
)ers. 

Through  the  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
Uonference  in  1928,  there  has  been  constant  re- 
ninder  of  the  good  works  of  your  members  and 
'riends  in  the  promotion  of  higher  standards  in 
mr  social  order.  Perhaps  in  no  period  of  world 
listory  has  there  been  greater  need  for  men  and 
vomen  of  your  stamp  to  do  battle  with  the  forces 
)f  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  the  wilderness 
)f  totalitarianism.  Your  group  has  been  a  haven 
)f  refuge  and  an  inspiration  for  the  weary  and 
>ppressed. 

Naturally,  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  foreign 
iffairs,  my  interest  was  attracted  by  the  founding 
n  Europe  of  World  Brotherhood  in  1950.  I  can 
testify  to  its  effectiveness  in  the  promotion  of  your 
ligh  ideals. 

In  my  case,  my  appreciation  is  no  less  deep 
)ecause  I  know  that,  in  naming  me  for  this  award, 
yon  were  thinking  not  of  me  as  a  person  but 
:ather  as  a  representative  of  the  men  and  women 
In  our  American  Foreign  Service,  who  in  their 
svay  are  working  to  build  a  world  of  brotherhood. 

I  would  like  your  permission  to  accept  this 
iward  in  their  name.  My  long  years  in  the  Service 
»ive  me  the  right,  I  think,  to  act  for  them  and 
to  speak  for  them  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

Throughout  my  career  I  have  had  many  con- 
tacts with  American  groups,  business  people,  pro- 
fessionals, those  of  the  armed  services.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  greater  dedication  to  duty  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  and  the  American  people 
than  in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service. 

These  people,  let  me  add,  need  your  confidence. 
They  need  the  encouragement  of  knowing  the 
A.merican  people,  their  people,  are  back  of  them. 

1  Address  made  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  4  (press 
release  51).  The  address  followed  the  presentation  of 
the  Brotherhood  Award  to  Mr.  Murphy  by  the  Conference. 


They  need,  as  do  we  all,  an  occasional  word  of 
appreciation. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  your  country's  repre- 
sentatives abroad  today  yield  to  none  in  compe- 
tence and  in  loyalty  to  American  ideals.  By  en- 
couraging them,  you  make  a  practical  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  And 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  that  they  be  in  a  position  to  give  their 
best. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
cided in  Washington.  The  duty  of  applying  that 
policy  to  local  situations  abroad  devolves  upon 
the  Foreign  Service.  It  is  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility at  any  time,  but  especially  so  today. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  important  develop- 
ments in  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs.  Today  our  country  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  free  world  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities such  a  role  implies. 

The  objectives  of  our  policies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, remain  constant — the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  more  and 
more,  over  the  years,  we  have  found  our  welfare 
and  security  related  to  factors  outside  our  own 
borders.  Necessity  has  broadened  our  interests  as 
well  as  our  field  of  activity. 

I  think  it  was  Voltaire  who  once  said  that,  as 
disconcerting  as  it  might  be  on  occasion,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  was  an  inescapable  fact.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  ideal.  Today  it  is  accepted  by  sensi- 
ble men  as  an  inescapable  reality.  The  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  based  upon  that 
reality. 


Adjustment  of  Foreign  Policy 

Naturally  in  this  changing  world,  all  nations 
periodically  must  reexamine  their  policies.  The 
United  States  is  no  exception.  Policies,  and  the 
programs  designed  to  put  them  into  effect,  must 
be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions.   Such  a  reexamination  of  the  policies  of  the 
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United  States  was  recently  announced  by  our  able 
Secretary  of  State.  .       ,    . 

Reviewing  the  past  decade  or  two,  I  think  it  is 
agreed  that  many  of  the  policies  followed  had  been 
sound.  However,  they  were  in  the  main  emer- 
gency measures,  taken  to  meet  situations  imposed 
by  forces  outside  our  borders.  The  "new  look" 
at  our  policies  has  resulted  in  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  are  geared  for  the  long  pull. 
'  In  harmony  with  the  times,  we  are  planning  for 
"an  entire  historical  era."  The  United  States  must 
be  strong  not  only  for  today  but  for  tomorrow, 
and  for  all  tomorrows  of  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  must  be  strong  not  alone  for  ourselves  but 
for  those  who,  today,  look  to  us  for  leadership  in 
building  their  own  strength  and  maintaining  their 
own  security. 

American  policy  recognizes  our  need  for  allies 
and  friends.  As  in  the  past,  it  places  its  hope  for 
ultimate  peace  in  the  world  in  the  united  strength 
and  the  determination  of  the  free  peoples.  That 
strength  is  being  increased  and  that  unity  is  being 
reinforced.    Our  policies  are  shaped  to  that  end. 

Admittedly,  freedom  frequently  involves  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  It  does  between  people.  And  it 
does  between  nations.  Sometimes  these  are  rather 
violent  differences.  Complete  uniformity  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  free  peoples. 

When  these  differences  arise  between  our  friends 
and  allies  the  United  States  hopes,  and  is  planning, 
to  maintain  a  position  of  impartial  friendship  for 
both.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  are  not  taking 
sides  in  disputes  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  between  India  and  Pakistan,  or  in  any 
other  situation  where  differences  in  the  free  world 
arise.  We  think — we  feel  we  know — that  we  can 
be  of  more  service  to  our  friends,  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  if  we  do  remain  impartial. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  free  world,  our  friends  and 
allies  in  that  world. 

Current  Division  of  World 

It  is  the  unspeakable  tragedy  of  our  times  that 
we  must  recognize  a  division  of  the  world  today. 
We  refuse  to  recognize  such  a  division  as  perma- 
nent. We  believe  that  time  and  the  fundamentals 
are  working  for  us.  Among  the  fundamentals  on 
our  side  are  the  richness — spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  material — that  freedom  alone  can  produce. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
went  to  the  meeting  in  Berlin  of  the  Four  Powers 
of  the  grand  alliance  of  World  War  II.  If  you 
have  been  following  the  developments  of  that  con- 
ference you  cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  strength  that  spirit  has  given  us  and  our  allies. 

The  objective  of  the  Soviets  in  Berlin  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the  free  world,  strik- 
ing particularly  at  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Soviet  efforts,  to  date,  how- 
ever, have  met  a  stone  wall.    The  United  States, 
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the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  are  demonstrat- 
ing in  Berlin  their  unity  is  unimpaired. 

In  Asia  the  Communist  imperialism  failed  in  its- 
greatest  gamble  to  date,  the  aggression  against 
Korea.  Our  "new"  policy  contains  powerful  de- 
terrents against  other  Koreas.  No  would-be 
aggressor  hereafter  can  take  such  a  gamble  with- 
out the  gravest  risk. 

The  United  States  has  twice  of  late  mentioned 
Indochina  as  illustrating  this  transition  in  policy. 
Specifically  we  have  said  that,  if  there  is  open  Red 
Chinese  aggression  in  that  area,  there  will  be 
"grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  confined 
to  Indochina."  We  feel  this  may  provide  the  best 
form  of  insurance  against  aggression. 

Today,  living  in  a  world  where  emergencies  in- 
evitably develop  and  must  be  met,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  formulate  our  policy  lines  on  a  long  time 
basis  which  we  hope  in  the  future  will  avoid  resort 
to  the  improvisation  of  billions  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  overnight  commitments  to  fight 
land  battles  in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  We  are  aware 
of  the  implacable  Soviet  plans  to  weaken  us  by 
overextension  in  efforts  which  in  the  words  of 
Lenin  are  beyond  our  strength  so  that  we  may 
come  to  practical  bankruptcy.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  that  the  ultimate  Soviet  hope  is 
that  by  their  policy  of  attrition  they  will  gain  the 
final  victory  over  us  when  the  moment  comes  for 
Stalin's  objective  of  the  decisive  blow.  _  We  know 
that  it  is  not  sound  economics  or  effective  foreign 
policy  to  support  permanently  other  countries  or 
to  become  committed  to  military  expenditures  so 
great  that  they  will  lead  inevitably  to  national 
bankruptcy. 

Our  Government  is  seeking  a  national  security 
system  at  a  maximum  deterrent  and  at  a  bearable 
cost,  and  our  purpose  is  to  make  our  relations  with 
our  allies  more  effective  and  less  costly.  We  are 
placing  today  more  reliance  on  deterrent  power 
and  less  on  local  defensive  power  and  are  deter- 
mined now  to  deter  aggression  by  responding 
vigorously  at  places'  and  with  means  of  our  own 
choosing.  As  long  as  American  basic  policy  con- 
cepts were  unclear  and  undecided,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be  selective 
in  building  our  military  power.  That  enabled  an 
enemy  thus  to  choose  the  time  and  place  and 
method  of  warfare,  while  we  met  aggression  by 
local  opposition.  In  other  words,  putting  out 
bonfires  wherever  they  happen  required  us  to  fight 
anywhere  whether  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  or 
Europe,  with  old  weapons  or  with  new  weapons. 
Now  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council  have  taken  the  necessary  basic  policy  deci- 
sions and  these  depend  largely  upon  our  great 
capacity  to  retaliate  instantly  by  means  and  at 
places  of  our  own  choosing.  Thus  our  defense 
establishment  can  shape  our  military  apparatus  to 
fit  our  policy  instead  of  torturing  itself  in  an  effort 
to  be  ready  to  meet  any  choice  of  an  enemy.    That 
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aeans  that  a  selection  of  military  methods'  is  pos- 
ible  instead  of  a  multiplication  of  means  and  this 
esults  in  more  basic  security  at  lower  cost. 
The  "new  look"  that  our  President  and  his  ad- 
ninistration  have  taken  at  our  foreign  policy  rec- 
•gnizes  what  is  fundamental  to  all  our  foreign 
>olicies — a  desire  to  build  free  world  strength  and 


unity  as  the  basis'  of  American  welfare  and  secu- 
rity. In  so  doing  I  am  sure  that  our  Government 
can  depend  on  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  and  the  World  Brotherhood  in 
promoting  policies  which  are  so  fundamental  and 
so  much  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  your 
organization. 


iuilding  a  Secure  Community 


by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 1 


It  is  good  to  be  here  and  to  have  this  chance  to 
liscuss  with  you  the  problems  the  United  States 
!aces  in  this  troubled  world. 

And  no  one  will  deny — it  is  a  sorely  troubled 
vorld.  Wherever  one  turns,  North  or  South, 
Sast  or  West,  there  is  difficulty  and  anxiety.  The 
Jnited  States  itself  is  not  exempt.  We  are,  to  be 
lure,  prosperous  as,  perhaps,  never  before.  But 
ve  are,  nevertheless,  anxious,  uneasy. 

It  is  ironic  that  such  a  situation  should  exist. 
!fow,  when  men  have  at  hand  the  tools  to  solve 
nany  of  their  age-old  problems.  Now,  when  the 
?oal  of  a  good  life  seems  attainable.  Never  in 
listory  have  men  so  much  right  to  hope.  Yet,  the 
ilimate  is  one  of  fear  and  unease. 
_  Hope,  to  be  sure,  persists.  But,  to  quote  Fran- 
ks Bacon,  "Hope  is  a  good  breakfast  but  an  ill 
supper."  Men  in  many  places  are  saying  that  it 
s  time  some  of  these  hopes  were  realized. 

These  hopes  .  .  .  what  are  they  ? 

For  many  the  primary  hope  is  peace — a  perma- 
lent  peace.  The  world  has  had  enough  of  war — 
lot  or  cold.  It  wants  freedom  from  war  and  the 
Eear  of  war.  It  wants  a  peace  that  will  give  it 
;he  opportunity  to  put  to  work  these  new  tools. 

Reasonable  men  know  that  we  must  have  peace 
;o  build  this  brave  new  world.  Conversely  they 
snow  that  the  peace  they  want  is  possible  only  in 
such  a  world. 

To  many  men,  however,  the  picture  is  not  so 
jlear.  The  hungry,  the  homeless,  and  the  sick — to 
such  men  peace  has  little  meaning.  Life  has  little 
meaning.  As  a  U.N.  delegate  remarked,  to  his 
people  four  sandwiches  had  more  meaning  than 
four  freedoms.    This  man  happened  to  be  an 

1  Address  made  before  the  National  Convention  of  Ruri- 
tan  National  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Jan.  26  (press 
release  36). 


Asian  but  he  spoke  for  hundreds  of  millions  all 
over  the  world. 

We  must  therefore  deal  with  problems  such  as 
hunger  if  we  wish  peace.  This  is  not  altruism. 
It  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Our 
freedom,  freedom  everywhere,  will  be  secure  only 
in  a  world  where  hope  deferred  does  not  drive  men 
to  desperation. 

Obviously,  the  United  States,  alone,  cannot 
settle  all  the  problems  of  the  world.  No  single 
nation  can.  The  tasks  before  us  require  the 
united  efforts  of  all  peace-loving  people.  We, 
therefore,  must  work  to  extend  this  unity  of  effort. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  eminent  historian  (Dr. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr.)  was  asked  what  had 
been  the  outstanding  development  of  the  first  50 
years  of  the  20th  century.  He  said  it  was  the 
reluctant  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  world 
leadership.     He  emphasized  the  "reluctant." 

I  might  take  exception  to  the  emphasis,  but 
fundamentally  he  was  right.  Certainly  United 
States  world  leadership  has  tremendous  historical 
significance. 

And  what  is  perhaps  more  significant,  we  had 
the  maturity  and  the  courage  to  face  the  facts. 
We  recognized  that  our  preeminent  strength  made 
our  leadership  historically  inevitable. 

Principle  of  Voluntary  Cooperation 

How  we  handle  that  responsibility  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  We  are  using  our 
position  to  lead  and  not  to  dominate.  Among  the 
non-Communist  nations  we  have  sought,  and  are 
seeking,  allies  and  friends — not  satellites.  The 
master-and-slave  relationship  is  a  Communist 
technique  that  is  anathema  to  free  peoples. 
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As  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  recently  put  it : 

We  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies.  Our  friends 
and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  tbey  are  unwilling 
to  be  anyone's  satellites. 

This  principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  con- 
trasts sharply  with  Communist  practice.  The 
Kremlin  relies  on  force  and  punishes  deviation.  I 
believe  that  this  reliance  on  force,  this  insistence 
on  absolute  conformity,  is  a  symptom  of  the  basic 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  system.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion that  only  through  compulsion  can  the  Krem- 
lin maintain  its  control  over  the  subject  peoples.  _ 

At  this  point,  a  question  might  arise.  How  is 
that  a  weakness?  As  long  as  the  Kremlin  can 
apply  force,  they  can  continue  to  rule.  The  fact 
is  that,  over  the  long  pull,  the  effectiveness  of  force 
diminishes.  After  a  time,  the  use  of  force  must  be 
increased  to  obtain  the  same  results.  Inevitably 
a  saturation  point  is  reached.  Then  the  regime 
starts  to  slip. 

Comforting  though  this  prospect  is,  it  may  never 
be  realized  if  we  sit  idly  by  just  waiting  for  it  to 
happen.  Fundamentally,  the  factor  that  requires 
the  use  of  force  by  the  Communist  leaders  is  the 
contrast  between  the  vitality  and  productiveness 
of  a  free  society  and  the  sterility  of  totalitarian 
rule.  The  contrast  exerts  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  Communist  structure.  But  the  extent  and 
amount  of  that  pressure  depends  on  us.  The  more 
effectively  and  the  more  vigorously  the_  free  na- 
tions demonstrate  the  superiority  of  their  system 
over  the  Communist  structure  of  slavery,  the 
sooner  we  can  expect  the  saturation  point  to  be 
reached. 

Let  me  repeat — this  is  a  long-term  prospect.  It 
may  be  10  years,  20  or  perhaps  30  years  before  it 
develops.  In  the  meantime  we  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us. 

First  of  all,  we  have  had  to  look  to  our  defenses. 
We  have  had  to  build,  and  should  continue  to 
build,  our  own  strength,  military  and  economic. 
And  we  have  helped  our  associates  build  theirs. 

It  is  an  effort  that  must  be  continued.  However, 
there  has  been  a  significant  shift  in  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  reaching  our  security  objectives. 

In  the  postwar  period,  when  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  Soviet  policy  was  clearly  aggressive  and 
imperialistic,  the  free  nations  took  steps  designed 
to  frustrate  the  aims  of  the  Kremlin.  World  War 
II  had  left  the  economies  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  a  state  bordering  on  collapse — a  condi- 
tion which  left  them  perilously  vulnerable  to 
Communist  takeover. 

The  U.S.  response  to  this  threat  was  a  program 
of  economic  reconstruction  whereby  the  Western 
nations  were  enabled  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Greek-Turkish  aid  blocked  a  Soviet  thrust  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  provided  an  essen- 
tial political  framework  for  a  Western  coalition.  _ 

The  military-aid  program  helped  materially  in 
the  development  of  an  integrated  force-in-being 
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which  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  discouraging  a 
Communist  aggression  and  being  ready  to  deal 
with  an  attack  should  one  occur. 

With  United  States  initiative,  the  United  Na- 
tions drove  back  the  assault  of  the  Communists  on 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  United  States  also 
extended  material  aid  to  the  French  Union  forces 
in  Indochina. 

These  and  other  similar  measures  have  been 
effective.  But  essentially  they  were  a  response  to 
a  Soviet  Communist  threat.  In  other  words,  the 
Kremlin  had  the  initiative.  The  Red  leaders  were 
picking  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  means,  and 
the  free  nations  were  limited  to  counteraction. 
The  strategic  disadvantage  of  this  situation  is 
obvious. 

The  Economic  Burden 

But  there  was  another  risk  involved  which  was 
less  apparent:  an  economic  risk.  One  tactic  of 
the  Red  campaign  against  the  West  was  to  weaken 
the  individual  nations  by  overextending  them.  If 
the  democracies  could  be  drawn  into  assuming  an 
excessive  burden  in  the  way  of  military  expendi- 
tures, their  economic  strength  might  be  sapped  to 
a  point  where,  as  Stalin  once  put  it,  "they  would 
be  ready  for  the  decisive  blow." 

The  security  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  this  country  and  its  allies  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat  were  essential — and  very  costly. 
Their  indefinite  continuance  risked  overtaxing 
the  strength  of  the  free  nations  and  invited  grave 
economic,  political,  and  social  consequences. 

The  remedy  can  be  simply  described — maximum 
strength  at  a  cost  within  our  capacity  to  pay.  A 
policy  which  would  produce  this  remedy  would 
guarantee  to  the  free  nations  the  necessary  stamina 
to  maintain  long-range  safeguards  for  their 
security. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  describe  such  a  policy,  but 
the  policy  itself  only  becomes  possible  and  prac- 
tical in  proper  circumstances.  First  of  all,  when 
a  nation  or  nations  face  a  real  emergency,  there 
must  be  action.  There  is  no  time  to  go  shopping 
around,  to  experiment  to  see  if  less  expensive  or 
less  painful  methods  wouldn't  serve  as  well. 

Secondly,  while  a  voluntary  association  of  na- 
tions may  prosper  temporarily  with  one  of  the 
group  shouldering  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden,  such  a  relationship  does  not  have  a  long 
life  expectancy.  In  the  long  run,  this  unequal 
relationship  destroys  the  mutual  respect  and  co- 
operation upon  which  the  partnership  is  built. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  were  compelled 
to  meet  a  succession  of  emergencies.  This  country 
bore  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  burden.  To  a  great 
degree  this  was  unavoidable.  But  we  were  expend- 
ing great  amounts  of  time  and  energy  putting  out 
fires  with  little  left  over  to  devote  for  the  fire 
prevention  which  would  prevent  the  blazes  from 
starting. 
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That  is  no  longer  the  case.  And  in  saying  this 
do  not  mean  that  the  emergency  is  necessarily 
fes,  or  that  the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism 
as  decreased.  Rather  it  is  that  our  standing 
ipacity  to  deal  with  such  contingencies  as  may 
evelop  has  greatly  improved. 
Likewise,  we,  as  a  nation,  find  that  the  economic 
id  which  in  the  past  was  essential  to  the  contin- 
ance  of  the  coalition  of  free  countries  can  be  con- 
ned to  special  and  temporary  situations. 

nitiative  Now  With  Free  Nations 

In  addition,  I  should  note  another  development. 

mentioned  earlier  that  our  actions  were  of  the 
nergency  nature,  taken  in  response  to  Soviet 
loves.  There  has  been  a  change  here,  as  well — a 
asic  change.  The  initiative  has  now  passed  from 
le  Kremlin  to  the  free  nations.  This  is  a  shift 
f  great  importance. 

From  the  outset,  one  objective  of  the  policy  fol- 
)wed  by  the  free  community  has  been  security, 
uch  forces  as  have  been  raised  are  security 
jrces — that  is,  they  are  intended  solely  for  defen- 
ce use.  Although  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  prop- 
ganda,  has  tried  to  depict  the  European  Army, 
ar  example,  as  an  aggressive  force,  the  facts  are 
iat  it  is  literally  impossible  to  use  it  as  such. 

This  army  and  the  North  Atlantic  community 
nder  which  it  is  organized,  like  other  applications 
f  the  principle  of  collective  security,  function  as 
eterrents.  And  in  case  of  a  future  attack,  they 
re  a  defense-in-being.  However,  in  planning 
olicy  for  the  future,  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to 
le  deterrent  factor. 

On-the-spot  defense,  everywhere,  in  strength 
ifficient  to  deal  with  any  eventuality  would  over- 
ix  the  capacity  of  the  free  community.  Local 
efenses  there  must  be,  and  they  are  vital,  but 
aeir  value  as  a  deterrent  can  only  be  brought  to 
ae  needed  level  if  they  are  reinforced  with  an 
verall  retaliatory  power  which  is  decisive. 

The  significance  of  this  approach  should  not  be 
nderestimated.  No  longer  can  a  would-be  ag- 
ressor  spread  his  maps  in  front  of  him  and  select 
lie  theater,  the  type  and  the  scope  of  the  action. 
le  can  no  longer  calculate  his  risk.  This  is  so 
ecause  the  free  community  is  now  placed  to  re- 
ly— not  as  the  aggressor  dictates — but  at  a  time, 
nd  a  place,  and  in  a  fashion  of  its  own  choosing. 
Ve  believe  that  this  should  effectively  discourage 
n  aggressor. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  are  still  ready  to 
ght  such  fires  as  may  break  out,  but  we  are  de- 
oting  more  energy  to  fire  prevention. 

It  is  perhaps  easiest  to  follow  the  application  of 
his  approach  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  conclusion 
f  the  truce,  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  served  notice  on  the  Chinese  Comrau- 
ists  that  if  they  broke  the  truce  and  renewed  their 
ggression,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  limit  hos- 
ilities  to  the  Korean  Peninsula.    The  Peiping  re- 


gime was  also  advised  that  aggressive  intervention 
in  Indochina  would  "have  grave  consequences 
which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

In  so  stating,  we  were  not  rattling  the  sabre. 
We  were  not  making  threats.  We  simply  an- 
nounced what  would  be  required  of  us  if  the  Com- 
munists persisted  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 
southeast  Asia.  We  also  felt  it  important  that  the 
Red  strategists  be  fully  apprised  of  our  intentions 
so  that  these  intentions  could  enter  into  their  cal- 
culations. We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  Com- 
munists would  not  have  attacked  the  Republic  of 
Korea  if  they  had  foreseen  large-scale  resistance. 
Another  such  miscalculation  could  be  even  more 
tragic.  We  are  determined  to  do  our  part  to 
prevent  it. 

I  believe  that  we  can  safely  assume  that  this 
policy  has  had  its  effect  on  Red  China's  attitude 
toward  its  neighbors  to  the  southeast.  Such  moves 
as  they  may  have  had  under  consideration  must 
now  be  reexamined. 

They  may  have  felt  that  the  Korean  aggression 
brought  the  Communist  cause  an  advantage  be- 
cause it  tied  down  substantial  elements  of  the  free 
world's  military  forces  where  the  situation  was 
tactically  adverse.  If  that  used  to  be  so  it  certainly 
is  not  so  now.  We  have  no  intention  of  tying 
down  our  forces  in  Korea,  as  the  recently  an- 
nounced plan  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  penin- 
sula demonstrates.  Yet  this  withdrawal  plan  can 
in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  a  weakening  of  our 
determination  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  It  is  simply  evidence  that  flexi- 
bility has  been  restored  to  our  position  in  the 
Pacific. 

My  remarks  so  far  may  seem  to  deal  preponder- 
antly with  military  policy  and  military  strength. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  military  power  and  mili- 
tary policy  figure  importantly  in  a  modern  foreign 
policy.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the 
Kremlin  places  such  great  emphasis  on  strength. 
It  is  futile  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  you  have  strength  sufficient  to  command 
respect. 

There  is  a  story  which  you  may  have  heard 
before  which  illustrates  this.  An  underling  is 
reputed  to  have  informed  Stalin  of  the  Vatican's 
opposition  to  a  certain  Soviet  move.  Stalin  is 
supposed  to  have  shrugged  and  asked :  "The  Pope  ? 
How  many  divisions  has  he  got?" 

While  that  conversation  may  never  have  taken 
place,  it  describes  the  Kremlin's  attitude. 

For  example,  the  improvement  in  the  military 
position  of  the  free  nations  contributed  to  the 
signing  of  an  honorable  truce  in  Korea.  It  is  also 
a  factor  in  our  successful  insistence  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonforcible  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war.  And  if  we  succeed  in  convening  a  political 
conference  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
and  independent  Korea — in  some  part  we  can 
thank  the  power  that  we  have  sacrificed  so  much 
to  create. 
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The  Defense  of  Europe 

And  if  we  turn  to  Europe,  we  can  see  demon- 
strated there  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy  which 
is  based  on  a  pooling  of  the  strength  of  the  North 
Atlantic  nations.  And  here  again  we  can  note 
that  the  pace  of  the  buildup,  both  military  and 
economic,  has  been  adapted  to  the  long  pull.  The 
goals  set  at  the  spring  meeting  of  Nato  husband 
the  economic  strength  of  the  Western  Powers 
rather  than  draining  it. 

However  well  gaited  the  Nato  program,  there 
are  still  outstanding  several  problems  which  will 
have  to  be  resolved  before  the  strong  and  inte- 
grated framework  of  nations  can  become  a  real- 
ity. We  have  recognized,  from  the  beginning, 
that  a  strong  and  secure  European  community 
must  include  Germany.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  talk  of  an  effective  Western  defense 
which  did  not  include  that  country.  It  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  discuss  a  defense  of  Germany 
which  did  not  involve  Germans. 

There  are  and  have  been  two  major  obstacles 
to  bringing  this  about.  One  is  the  persistent  So- 
viet refusal  to  end  the  unnatural  division  of  Ger- 
many and  the  establishment  of  a  puppet  Commu- 
nist state  in  East  Germany.  The  second  is  the 
reluctance  of  France  to  agree  to  the  formation  of 
German  military  units  and  to  accept  a  reconsti- 
tuted Germany  as  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  the 
proposed  community. 

French  leaders  and  French  voters  are  keenly 
aware  of  being  overrun  by  German  troops  three 
times  in  less  than  a  century — and  the  third  time 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  Frenchmen. 
There  is  a  fear  that  a  rearmed  West  Germany 
might  try  unification  by  force.  And  to  many 
French,  there  is  even  greater  hazard  in  a  rearmed 
Germany  combined  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 
there  is  in  the  Red  armies  alone. 

A  solution  to  this  difficulty  was  offered  by  the 
French  leaders  themselves.  They  proposed  a  Eu- 
ropean Defense  Community,  to  be  ratified  by  the 
member  states,  to  which  member  nations  would 
transfer  certain  powers  to  direct  a  unified  army 
drawn  from  all  members  of  the  community. 
Through  the  Community,  West  German  troops 
could  be  enlisted  without  creating  a  German  na- 
tional army. 

Because  it  was  a  commonsense  solution  to  a  ma- 
jor problem  of  European  defense,  and  because  it 
was  a  step  toward  European  unification,  Edc  has 
had  strong  American  backing.  West  Germany 
has  ratified  the  Community.  So  has  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium  is  moving  in  that  direction.  But 
paradoxically,  France,  the  originator,  has  dragged 
its  feet. 

There  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  moral  limit  to 
the  influence  this  country  can  exert  to  bring  Edc 
into  being.  We  can  persuade.  We  can  urge.  But 
more  we  cannot  do,  even  if  we  would.  France's 
decision  must  develop  out  of  the  free  choice  of  her 
leaders  and  her  citizens.    We  must  simply  pin 
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our  faith  on  the  fundamental  commonsense  of  the 
French  people.    For  as  Secretary  Dulles  has  said : 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato  and  indeed 
future  peace  are  in  jeopardy. 

Efforts  Toward  German  Unification 

The  question  of  the  division  of  Germany  and 
the  reconstitution  of  that  country  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation  is  now  being  discussed  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Britain  and  France,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles,  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister. This  meeting,  the  first  such  since  1949, 
came  about  as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  three  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union — an  exchange  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
came  off  second  best. 

For  their  own  evil  ends,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  stubbornly  blocked  German 
unification.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  mask  their  opposition 
to  German  unity  and  to  attribute  the  continued 
division  of  the  country  to  the  West.  On  the 
numerous  occasions  when  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  proposed  a  meeting  to  settle  the 
question  of  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  concur.  But  the  Kremlin's  reply  invariably 
posed  conditions  known  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
West. 

Last  summer,  after  the  East  German  uprisings, 
the  three  Western  Powers  again  elected  to  put  the 
question  of  a  German  settlement  up  to  the  Krem- 
lin.2 The  reply  from  Moscow  followed  the  usual 
pattern.  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
pursued  the  matter. 

The  diplomatic  exchange  that  followed  totaled 
four  notes  and  four  responses.3  The  Kremlin's 
third  answer  rejected  flatly  the  proposed  four- 
power  conference  on  Germany  and  an  Austrian 
treaty.  Instead  the  Kremlin  suggested  a  five- 
power  meeting  including  Red  China  which  would 
deal  generally  with  world  tensions  and  presumably 
relegate  matters  pertaining  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria to  secondary  status. 

This  proposal  effectively  tore  the  camouflage 
from  the  Soviet  position.  It  was  well  known  in 
Moscow,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  a  five-power 
meeting  with  a  general  agenda  was  unacceptable 
to  the  West.  Thus  the  Kremlin  proposal  was 
transparent.  It  added  up  to  a  flat  refusal  tc 
discuss  a  German  settlement. 

World  reaction  to  the  Soviet  stand  was  im- 
mediate and  the  impact  was  felt  in  the  Kremlin, 
The  Soviet  leaders  felt  compelled  to  reverse 
their  field  on  the  matter  of  procedure.  The  fina] 
note  in  the  series  of  four  agreed  to  a  four-powei 

2  For  text  of  note,  see  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1953,  p.  107 

3  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  351;  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  547;  Nov 
30,  1953,  p.  745 ;  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  852 ;  and  Jan.  11,  1954 
p.  43. 
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onference — to  discuss  Germany.  When  we  re- 
oember  the  importance  that  the  Communists  at- 
ach  to  procedure,  this  was  a  tactical  retreat  of 
10  little  significance.  But  beyond  this,  there  was 
ittle  cause  for  optimism.  There  was  no  change 
n  the  substantive  position  put  forward  by  the 
Kremlin.  Soviet  conditions  for  a  European  set- 
lement,  for  example,  called  for  a  breakup  of 
Jato,  junking  Edc,  and  a  complete  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Europe. 

With  this  as  the  background  to  the  current 
aeetings  in  Berlin,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
ve  do  not  expect  clear  sailing  and  a  quick  German 
ettlement.    Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  con- 


ference will  produce  results — even  though  they 
may  seem  minor  when  compared  to  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  talks. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  we  should  not 
scorn  small  gains.  We  may  only  move  ahead 
inches  at  a  time.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
keep  moving. 

We  must  realize  that  the  winning  of  peace  will 
probably  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  advances. 
We  must  recognize  that  this  end-objective  will 
take  time,  and  will  demand  steady,  unremitting 
effort. 

It  will  help  if  we  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the 
game  is  very  much  worth  the  candle. 


PW 


frade  Relations  and  Japanese  Economy 


by  Frank  A.  Waring 


Japan  today  has  87  million  people  living  in  an 
rea  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  State  of 
California.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  if  the 
'hilippines  were  as  densely  settled,  it  would  have 
8  million  people,  or  more  than  three  times  your 
resent  population.  Californians  would  number 
3.5  million,  or  60  percent  of  the  entire  population 
f  the  United  States.  And  the  population  of 
apan  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.2  million  each 
ear. 

Only  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  Japan  can  be 
ultivated.  There  are,  in  fact,  15  million  acres 
f  farmland  and  6  million  farm  families.  The 
verage  landholding,  therefore,  is  2.5  acres,  or 
bout  one  hectare,  per  family.  Indeed,  on  the 
asis  of  arable  land,  the  density  of  population  is 
,000  to  the  square  mile. 

Only  because  land  is  so  scarce,  Japanese  farmers, 
y  intensive  cultivation  and  application  of  f er- 
ilizer,  manage  to  extract  from  the  soil  maximum 
ields.  In  rice,  for  example,  production  averages 
0  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  an  average  of 
0  bushels  in  the  United  States,  25  bushels  in  the 
'hilippines,  and  a  little  more  than  20  bushels  m 
ndia. 

Despite  such  high  yields,  however,  Japan  cus- 
omarily  must  import  20  percent  of  its  food  supply 
t  an  annual  cost  of  $600  million,  which  is  equiva- 
snt  to  about  50  percent  of  the  value  of  its  current 

'Address  made  before  the  Rotary  Club  at  Manila  on 
an.  14.  Mr.  Waring  is  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Eco- 
omic  Affairs  at  Tokyo. 


exports.  Unfortunately,  the  figure  will  be  higher 
this  year.  Because  of  a  very  cool  summer,  the 
harvest  of  rice  last  fall  was  about  20  percent  below 
the  previous  yield,  entailing  a  los9  of  2  million 
tons.  As  a  result  Japan  must  import  at  least  an 
additional  1.5  million  tons  of  assorted  grains 
(rice,  wheat,  and  barley)  at  a  probable  cost  of 
about  $200  million.  And  this  loss  has  been  aug- 
mented by  disastrous  floods  which  stripped  rice 
paddies  of  top  soil,  inflicting  property  damage 
estimated  at  $500  million. 

But  food  is  not  the  only  essential  import  for 
Japan,  which  nature  endowed  with  very  few  nat- 
ural resources.  Nearly  all  of  the  raw  materials 
for  its  industries  must  be  procured  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  from  abroad.  These  include  iron  ore, 
coking  coal,  petroleum,  bauxite,  copper,  lumber, 
wood  pulp,  raw  cotton,  and  wool.  Such  products 
are  essential  to  maintain  the  Japanese  economy  in- 
ternally and  make  possible  the  production  of 
goods  for  export  to  pay  for  the  necessary  food 
and  raw  materials  obtained  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  fair  to  say  that  Japan's  chief  export, 
its  chief  contribution  to  foreign  trade  in  exchange 
for  tbe  products  it  requires,  is  its  labor  and  its 
technical  skills.  It  is  also  true  that  Japan  must 
export  to  live. 

New  Pattern  of  Export  Trade 

Today  that  country  faces  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  in  foreign  trade.     Before  the  war,  two 
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of  its  major  export  products  were  raw  silk  and 
cotton  textiles.  But  exports  of  raw  silk  are  now 
sharply  reduced  because  of  the  competition  en- 
countered from  synthetic  fibers,  and  the  sales  of 
cotton  textiles,  although  substantial,  have  declined 
because  many  countries,  such  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan, which  formerly  were  substantial  markets, 
have  developed  cotton  textile  industries  of  their 
own.  In  consequence,  Japan  must  alter  the  pat- 
tern of  its  export  trade,  placing  more  emphasis 
on  the  products  of  heavy  industry,  including  steel, 
ships,  machinery  and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  ce- 
ment, and  chemical  fertilizer.  Yet,  in  the  mar- 
keting abroad  of  many  of  these  products,  Japan 
has  had  little  experience,  and,  for  a  number  of 
them,  its  prices  are  not  competitive  with  similar 
articles  produced  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Japan's  foreign 
sales  have  not  kept  pace  with  import  requirements. 
In  1952  its  imports  exceeded  its  exports  by  $756 
million.  In  1953  exports  remained  relatively 
steady  at  about  $1,200  million,  but  imports  in- 
creased to  $2,300  million ;  in  consequence,  the  im- 
port balance  for  last  year  rose  to  $1,100  million. 

Japan  could  not  afford  such  excesses  in  pur- 
chases abroad  if  it  did  not  earn  additional  dollars 
from  special  sources,  dollars  received  in  exchange 
for  goods  and  services  purchased  on  behalf  of 
United  States  forces.  The  United  States  extends 
no  economic  aid  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  grants. 
It  does  purchase  some  of  the  supplies  it  requires 
from  Japanese  sources;  it  awards  contracts  for 
services,  including  the  repair  of  its  vehicles  and 
equipment,  and  thus  it  employs  Japanese  labor. 
In  addition,  individual  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  make  personal  expenditures  on  their  own 
behalf  which  recently  have  amounted,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  the  astounding  sum  of  $1  million  a  day. 
In  effect,  special  dollar  receipts  are  the  equivalent 
of  additional  exports  plus  a  very  substantial  tour- 
ist trade.  In  the  last  2  years  they  totaled  more 
than  $800  million  annually. 

In  1952  these  special  dollars  were  sufficient  to 
offset  Japan's  import  balance.  In  1953  they  were 
not,  and  Japan  will  lose  at  least  $200  millions,  or 
20  percent  of  its  foreign  currency  reserves.  Ob- 
viously this  trend  cannot  long  continue.  Yet  in 
1954  japan  appears  likely  again  to  have  an  ad- 
verse position  in  its  balance  of  payments,  unless 
exports  are  expanded  or  imports  curtailed;  and 
the  reduction  of  imports  will  be  difficult  because 
of  the  necessity  to  import  increased  quantities  of 
food  to  offset  the  diminished  supply  of  rice. 

Japan's  Importance  as  a  World  Market 

These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied,  or 
ignored.  Another  fact  is  that  Japan  is  a  large 
and  significant  world  market.  Imports  valued 
at  $2,300  million  cannot  be  overlooked.  Japan  is 
an  important  market  for  the  United  States;  it  is 
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our  largest  purchaser  of  raw  cotton,  wheat,  and 
rice  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  significant 
commodities.  It  is  important  to  Canada  as  a 
buyer  of  wheat,  to  Australia  for  wool,  and  to  the 
Philippines  for  iron  ore,  other  minerals,  salt, 
abaca,  timber,  and  lumber.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  many  products  of  the  Philippines 
could  find  a  ready  and  expanding  market  in  Ja- 
pan, including  perhaps,  if  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  at  competitive  prices,  rice  and 
sugar. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  trade  of  Japan 
with  some  of  its  important  suppliers.  The  United 
States  sells  to  Japan  products  valued  at  about 
$750  million  and  buys  $250  million.  Of  course, 
currently,  special  dollar  receipts  more  than  offset 
this  imbalance  in  trade,  but  it  cannot  be  antici- 
pated that  such  receipts  will  be  a  permanent  part 
of  Japanese  economy.  Instead  they  constitute  a 
temporary,  although  most  helpful,  windfall. 
Canadian  sales  to  Japan  amount  to  about  $100 
million  and  purchases  to  $18  million.  Australian 
sales  will  approximate  $116  million  and  purchases 
$4  million.  The  Philippines  sells  products  valued 
at  about  $47  million  and  buys  $18  million.  In 
view  of  these  trade  data,  it  seems  pertinent  to  sug- 
gest that,  if  we  wish  to  continue  to  sell,  we  must 
also  buy. 

I  would  even  go  further  and  propose,  for  oui 
mutual  consideration,  that  economic  stability  and 
well-being  in  the  Pacific  cannot  be  assured  unless 
Japan  is  a  participant.  If  Japan  cannot  pur- 
chase the  raw  materials  it  requires,  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  United  States  will  suffer;  so  will 
the  wool  growers  of  Australia,  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  Canada,  and  the  miners  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  submit  that  a  prosperous  Japan  will 
contribute  to  our  own  prosperity. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  there  are  many_  things 
which  Japan  must  do  for  itself,  things,  in  fact 
which  only  Japan  can  do.  These  might  possiblj 
include  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  its  produc- 
tion to  insure  a  reduction  in  costs  so  that  its  prod- 
ucts may  become  competitive  and  firm  adherens 
to  sound  fiscal,  financial,  and  trade  policies  anc 
practices.  But  beyond  these  things,  there  are  mat 
ters  over  which  Japan  has  no  control,  for  example 
the  failure  to  receive  most-favored-nation  treat 
ment  for  its  products  in  some  foreign  markets  anc 
the  maintenance  abroad  of  excessive  tariff  barrier: 
on  products  which  it  desires  to  export.  In  our  owi 
self-interest,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our  ex 
port  volume,  it  seems  necessary  that  Japan  b 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  balanced  for 
eign  trade.  No  one  nation  alone  can  provide  th 
solution,  even  if  it  should  be  willing  to  try.  In 
stead,  the  problem  would  seem  to  require  the  co 
operation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  es 
pecially  those  with  a  major  interest  in  economi 
stability  in  the  Pacific. 

And  speaking  of  cooperation,  Japan,  althougl 
it  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  i 
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giving  its  full  endorsement  and  support  to  the 
principles  upon  which  that  organization  was 
rounded.  In  restricting  trade  with  Communist 
China,  which  the  United  Nations  has  branded  as 
an  aggressor,  Japan  maintains  a  higher  level  of 
export  controls  than  any  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  This  it  does  despite  its  need  for  expand- 
ing exports. 


Philippine-U.  S.  Interests  in  Japanese  Trade 

In  this  entire  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  are 
identical.  Our  economies  and  our  trade  are  vitally 
influenced  by  the  march  of  events  in  the  Pacific. 
We  are  both  unalterably  opposed  to  the  expansion 
of  aggressive  communism  in  the  Far  East  or  else- 
where. We  both  would  deprive  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  of  the  tools  for  aggression  by  restricting 
the  export  of  strategic  materials.  Yet  we  actively 
seek  to  expand  our  trade  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis.  We  de- 
sire for  ourselves  and  for  others  mounting  pur- 
chasing power  and  improved  levels  of  living  with 
all  that  implies.  In  the  struggle  to  attain  these  ob- 
jectives, Japan  will  inevitably  play  a  part.  If, 
by  its  own  efforts  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
others,  it  can  develop  a  self-supporting  economy, 
its  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  will  cer- 
tainly be  enhanced. 

The  current  members  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  are  not  those  who  led  it  down  the  road  to 
disaster  in  1941  and  caused  so  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  physical 
havoc  then  created  I  have  had  some  occasion  to 
evaluate  and  understand.  No,  many  of  the  present 
Japanese  officials  were  themselves  jailed  by  the 
military  clique  who  then  controlled  the  country 
and  are  now  thoroughly  discredited.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Japanese  today  have  no  aggressive 
design  or  intent.  Instead,  they  wish  to  live  in 
peace  and  trade  with  profit.  This  desire  is  also 
yours  and  mine.  If  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  potential  contribution  of  87 
million  people  or  neglect  the  important  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperative  endeavor  which  can  be 
mutually  beneficial. 


Transfer  of  Custody  of  POW's 
in  Korea  Outlined 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Gen.  Julius  K.  Lacey,  senior  member  of  the  U.N. 
Command,  Military  Armistice  Commission,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  January  23: 

As  your  side  knows  the  Neutral  Nations  Repa- 
triation Commission  avoided  its  obligation  to 
release  the  prisoners  of  war  to  civilian  status  at 
0001  hours  23  January.  In  his  letter  of  14  January 
the  chairman,  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 


mission, requested  the  two  sides  to  accept  restora- 
tion of  custody  of  the  prisoners  of  war  beginning 
at  0900  hours  20  January.1  The  commander  of  our 
side  replied : 2 

I  reiterate  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  that  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bilities and  release  to  civilian  status  at  23  January  all 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  refused  repatriation.  Failure 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  to  fulfill 
this  obligation  would  be  a  deliberate  avoidance  of  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  Terms  of  Reference  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  could  not  concur  in  an  action  consti- 
tuting default  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission. 

The  United  Nations  Command  cannot  accept  custody  of 
these  prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
your  proposal. 

The  commander  of  our  side  pointed  out  that  in 
view  of  the  desire,  expressed  by  the  chairman, 
Neutral  Nations  Command,  with  respect  to  custody 
of  those  prisoners  of  war  formerly  detained  by  our 
side,  the  United  Nations  Command  would  of  neces- 
sity have  to  be  prepared  to  arrange  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  disposition  in  the  event  that 
such  restoration  of  custody  was  undertaken. 

Despite  the  expressed  unwillingness  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  accept  their  custody 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  default  by  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  that 
commission  decided  to  return  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Consequently,  the  United  Nations  Command  was 
forced,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  accept  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  provide  for  their  accommoda- 
tion and  disposition. 

Our  side  has,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  terms  of  reference  and  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commis- 
sion to  discharge  its  responsibilities,  released  to 
civilian  status  at  0001  hours  23  January  1954  those 
prisoners  of  war  restored  to  our  custody  on  20  and 
21  January.3 

So  that  your  side  may  know  the  truth,  our  side 
will  outline  the  operations  of  transfer  of  custody 
which  took  place  on  20  and  21  January.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  seek  verification  of  these  facts  from 
the  custodian  force,  India. 

The  transfer  of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  the  cus- 
tody of  our  side  by  the  custodian  force,  India  from 
the  South  Camp  on  20  and  21  January  was  accom- 
plished in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner.  The  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  the  custodian  force,  India 
was  designed  to  provide  each  prisoner  of  war  with 
a  final  opportunity  to  request  repatriation  if  he 
desired. 

The  prisoners  were  instructed  by  the  custodian 
force,  India  prior  to  their  release  that  each  pris- 
oner would  proceed  from  the  inner  gate  to  the 
outer  gate  of  their  compound  individually,  while 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1954,  p.  113. 

2  Reply  by  Gen.  John  E.  Hull  dated  Jan.  16 ;  ibid.,  p.  115. 
*  For  statements  regarding  the  release  of  prisoners  of 

war  on  Jan.  23,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1954,  p.  152. 
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between  the  two  gates  the  prisoner  would  be 
checked  on  a  roster  and  if  he  desired  repatriation 
he  could  then  so  indicate  by  informing  the  custo- 
dian force,  India  guard  or  by  proceeding  in  a 
different  direction  than  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners. 
Evidence  that  this  final  opportunity  for  repatria- 
tion existed  is  the  fact  that  approximately  100  indi- 
viduals elected  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
large  majority  who  did  not  wish  repatriation. 

Our  side  wishes  to  emphasize  that  each  pris- 
oner of  war  was  given  the  opportunity  to  request 
repatriation.  As  each  prisoner  of  war  left  his 
compound  the  procedures  established  by  the  cus- 
todian force,  India  permitted  him  to  proceed  in- 
dividually from  the  inner  gate  to  the  outer  gate. 
During  this  period  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  preventing  his  going  to  the  In- 
dian guard  and  requesting  repatriation  if  he  so 
desired.  At  all  times  there  were  sufficient  Indian 
guards  present  to  protect  any  individual  who 
wished  to  leave  his  group  and  seek  repatriation. 
Our  side  repeats  that  approximately  100  prisoners 
of  war  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Your  side  violated  the  armistice  agreement  by 
broadcasting  threatening  messages  to  the  prison- 
ers of  war  on  20  January.  In  effect,  though  il- 
legally, you  completed  your  explanations  to  all 
prisoners  of  war.  Only  approximately  100  re- 
quested repatriation. 

The  major  result  of  your  broadcast  was  to  ex- 
pedite the  transfer  and  make  it  more  orderly. 
You  made  the  choice  clear  and  the  vast  majority, 
without  hesitation,  rejected  both  your  threats  and 
your  promises.  For  your  help  in  giving  a  definite 
purpose  to  the  movement,  our  side  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  the  senior  member  of  your  side. 

At  0910  hours  on  20  January  the  first  group 
of  Chinese  prisoners  were  out  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  being  loaded  in  trucks  for  movement 
south.  At  1033  hours  the  first  group  of  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  began  moving  across  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  The 
movement  continued  without  incident  until  all  of 
the  Korean  prisoners  of  war  had  been  loaded  on 
trains  and  the  last  train  began  its  southward 
movement  at  2116  hours.  The  last  of  the  Chinese 
prisoners  of  war  were  loaded  on  trucks  and  were 
moving  south  at  0249  hours  on  21  January  1954. 

The  custodian  force,  India  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 21,800  prisoners  of  war  were  released 
to  the  United  Nations  Command  within  17% 
hours  after  the  first  man  moved  into  the  area 
under  the  control  of  our  side.  The  best  evidence  of 
the  voluntary  nature  of  the  southward  movement 
of  this  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  is  the 
ease  with  which  this  mass  transfer  was  effected. 
They  moved  a  distance  of  V/2  to  2i/2  miles  of  their 
own  free  will,  not  under  the  direction  of  any 
guards.  Further  evidence  that  this  was  a  volun- 
tary and  orderly  move  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  injuries  or  incidents  such  as  certainly  would 
have  occurred  had  the  prisoners   of  war  been 
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forced  against  their  will  to  return  to  our  side. 
The  prisoners  of  war  were  happy  and  cooperative. 
Their  bands  played.  The  men  sang  and  waved 
their  flags. 


International  Bank  Report 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  reported  a  net  income  of  $10,122,649 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1953, 
compared  with  $7,639,743  for  a  corresponding 
period  in  1952.1 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  supplemental 
reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guarantees,  and 
raised  the  reserve  to  $86,636,160.  Loan  commis- 
sions amounted  to  $5,563,593  and  were  credited  to 
the  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing  that  reserve 
to  $42,800,070. 

Total  reserves  on  December  31,  1953,  were 
$129,436,230. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $23,930,935,  compared  with  $20,696,715  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1952.  Expenses  totaled 
$13,808,286,  including  $2,926,889  of  administrative 
expenses,  $9,158,640  of  bond  interest,  and  $1,722,- 
757  of  bond  Issuance  and  other  financial  expenses. 
The  bonds  issued  during  the  6-month  period  were 
$75  million  3  percent  3-year  bonds,  due  October 
1, 1956 ;  Swiss  franc  50  million  3%  percent  15-year 
bonds,  due  July  1,  1968 ;  and  Swiss  franc  50  mil- 
lion 31/2  percent  15-year  bonds,  due  Dec.  1,  1968. 
During  the  6-month  period,  the  bank  made  18 
loans  totaling  $190,392,000  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Turkey,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
These  loans  increased  total  loans  signed  by  the 
bank  to  $1,781,158,464.  Disbursements  on  loans 
were  $133,043,619,  bringing  total  disbursements 
to  $1,236,304,734. 

Repayments  of  principal  were  received  from 
borrowers  as  due;  they  totaled  $2,042,684  and 
brought  total  principal  repayments  to  $14,710,994 
on  December  31.  During  the  period,  the  bank  also 
sold  or  agreed  to  sell  to  private  investors  $14,038,- 
384  principal  amount  of  its  loans;  this  included 
$8,965,687  without  its  guarantee  and  $5,072,697 
with  its  guarantee.  At  December  31,  1953,  these 
transactions  brought  total  sales  of  effective  loans 
to  $84,053,038;  $29,177,194  of  these  sales  were 
made  without  the  bank's  guarantee. 

A  change  in  the  par  value  of  the  Chilean  peso 
from  31  to  110  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar  was  approved 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  October 
1953.  Chile  later  paid  additional  currency  to 
maintain  the  bank's  holdings  of  Chilean  pesos. 

On  December  31, 1953,  Czechoslovakia  was  sus- 
pended from  membership  in  the  bank  because  of 
failure  to  pay  a  balance  of  $625,000  due  on  its 
subscription  to  the  bank's  capital. 

1  For  memorandum  relating  to  the  financial  statements, 
see  International  Bank  release  of  Feb.  1. 
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International  Cooperation 
in  Fisheries  Conservation 

by  ~W 'alter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 

I  am  most  happy  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  to 
this,  your  first  meeting. 

Our  Canadian  friends  are  frequent  and  honored 
visitors  to  this  city  on  matters  of  fisheries  conser- 
vation. The  many  joint  fishing  concerns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments,  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  bring  our 
scientists  and  administrators  together  with  fre- 
quency ;  and  it  is  as  always  a  pleasure  to  greet  our 
colleagues  from  Canada. 

And  on  this  occasion  it  is  a  very  special  pleasure 
to  welcome  our  friends  from  Japan.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  international  conference  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
participated  since  the  war.  More  than  that,  in 
this  meeting  Japan  now  joins  as  a  partner,  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  a  cooperative  re- 
search and  conservation  program  for  the  fish  stock 
of  common  concern  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  both  these  grounds,  I  repeat  our  great  pleasure 
in  welcoming  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

The  subject  with  which  you  are  concerning 
yourselves,  the  conservation  of  high  seas  fisheries 
resources,  is  a  question  in  worldwide  ferment  to- 
day. Two  months  ago,  the  subject  was  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  but  no 
final  solution  was  reached. 

There  are  two  opposing  schools  of  thought  as 
to  how  the  continued  productivity  of  marine  re- 
sources may  best  be  assured. 

One  school  of  thought  takes  the  view  that  na- 
tional jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  over  the  high 
seas  is  a  necessary  condition  for  such  assurance. 
If  this  theory  were  placed  in  effect  and  if  it  be- 
came international  law,  there  would  be  no  free 
seas  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  now. 

The  other  school  of  thought  maintains  that, 
within  the  concept  of  the  free  seas,  the  conserva- 
tion of  fisheries  resources  can  be  carried  out  in- 
telligently and  effectively  by  making  use  of  con- 
servation measures  such  as  those  developed  in  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  The  means 
for  such  conservation  are  primarily  cooperative 
and  coordinated  research  and  joint  use  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  on  am  international  basis. 
Under  this  principle  the  high  seas  remain  free. 
Governments  agree  jointly  to  undertake  scientific 
research  in  high  seas  fisheries  where  needed  and 
jointly  to  undertake  fishing-control  measures  when 
science  shows  them  to  be  desirable.    The  essence 

1  Remarks  made  at  the  opening  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  International  Commission  for  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Feb.  1  (press  release 

4o  )  . 


of  this  approach  is  international  cooperation  to 
make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  derive  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  from  the  resources  of  the  high 
seas. 

Your  Commission,  gentlemen,  is  a  working 
example  of  this  second,  and,  as  I  believe,  forward- 
looking  school  of  thought.  Operating  under  this 
latest  and  most  advanced  conservation  treaty,  you 
will  carry  on  under  principles  which  are  in  some 
ways  new  in  the  practice  of  international  conser- 
vation. The  world  will  observe  your  activities,  not 
only  from  the  test  of  your  success  in  the  scientific 
study  and  management  of  the  great  North  Pacific 
fish  stocks,  but  also  as  a  test  of  high  seas  fisheries 
conservation  under  the  concept  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.    I  wish  you  every  success. 


Continuation  of  Effort 
To  Solve  Palestine  Problem 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Acting  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.1 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  January  21 

In  joining  with  our  colleagues  of  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  submitting  the  redraft 
before  us,2  my  Government  wishes  its  views  to  be 
clearly  understood  as  to  purpose. 

Together  with  our  cosponsors  we  have  earnestly 
and  patiently  sought  here  to  give  to  General  Ben- 
nike 3  the  clearest  and  least  complicated  terms  of 
reference  for  undertaking  the  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  we  have  outlined  in  the  new  para- 
graph 11. 

As  indicated  by  my  colleague  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  have  sought  most  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely to  meet  the  wishes,  views,  and  objections  of 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  and  of  other  interested 
members  of  the  Council.  During  these  negotia- 
tions we  have  been  impressed  with  the  unhappy 
divergence  of  views  of  the  parties  as  to  their  in- 
terests, rights,  and  obligations  under  their  own 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  21. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/3151/Rev.  2.  For  text  of  the  three-power 
draft  introduced  on  Dec.  21,  1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 
1954,  p.  59.  The  new  draft  omitted  paragraph  9,  which 
called  upon  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  "to  maintain  the  demilitarized  character  of 
the  Zone" ;  it  also  rephrased  former  paragraph  11  as 
follows : 

"Requests  and  authorizes  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  explore 
possibilities  of  reconciling  the  Israeli  and  Syrian  interests 
involved  in  the  dispute  over  the  diversion  of  Jordan 
waters  at  Banat  Ya'qub,  including  full  satisfaction  of 
existing  irrigation  rights  at  all  seasons,  while  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
and  to  take  such  steps  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice 
Agreement  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  effect  a  rec- 
onciliation ;" 

3  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization. 
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armistice  agreement.  And  we  believe  that,  if 
possible,  these  views  should  be  reconciled. 

However,  the  United  States  holds  that  these 
divergent  views  indicate  that  this  Council  should 
not  attempt  to  interpret  by  resolution  what  the 
parties'  interests,  rights,  and  obligations  are. 
This  is  for  the  parties  themselves  to  resolve  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  their  own  armistice 
agreement  under  the  aegis  of  General  Bennike. 
We,  as  the  Council,  as  the  sponsors  believe,  are 
merely  here  requesting  and  authorizing  him  as  the 
Council's  agent  to  assume  a  necessary  initiative 
in  this  matter.  What  is  more,  we  are  not  invest- 
ing him  with  new  and  extraordinary  powers  which 
he  did  not  already  have  assigned  to  him  under 
that  agreement. 

As  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  has  already  pointed  out, 
we  have  been  at  this  job  for  some  time.  Some 
13  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  matter  first  re- 
ceived the  Council's  consideration,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  new  members  of  the 
Council  have  had  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a 
most  complicated  set  of  issues,  we  nevertheless 
believe,  and  it  is  my  Government's  firm  view,  that 
it  would  be  in  the'general  interest — in  the  inter- 
est of  everyone  concerned,  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, parties  to  the  dispute  and  all  the  rest— to 
proceed  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  action  on  this 
resolution  today.4 


Progress  Toward  Self-Rule 
in  African  Territories 

Statement  by  Mason  Sears 5 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  February  3 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  discussions  on  polit- 
ical progress  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cameroons,  which  is  jointly  administered  with 
Nigeria,  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

First  of  all,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
and  from  the  reports  before  us  that  the  colonial 
days  of  these  regions  are  coming  to  an  end  with 
the  rapid  approach  of  full  self-government. 

New  constitutional  developments  in  Nigeria 
and  the  Cameroons  and  also  in  nearby  territories 
indicate  that  the  time  is  nearly  at  hand  when  a 
large  part  of  West  Africa,  involving  a  huge  popu- 
lation of  around  40  million  people,  will  have 
achieved  self-determination  in  superseding  their 
colonial  status. 


4  The  vote  in  the  Council  on  Jan.  22  was  7-2  (Lebanon, 
U.S.S.R.),  with  Brazil  and  China  abstaining.  The  Soviet 
veto  was  its  57th. 

5  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb.  3.  Mr.  bears 
is  U.S.  representative  in  the  Council. 
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This  will  do  much  to  deflate  the  issue  of  colo- 
nialism which  is  being  used  to  hamper  and  divide 
the  free  world  in  its  resistance  to  the  attempted 
expansion  of  the  captive  world. 

It  also  happily  forecasts  that  unless  they  are 
blackballed  by  the  veto  of  an  unfriendly  power  it 
will  not  be  long  before  several  new  African  States 
can  properly  look  forward  to  representation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Beyond  these  comments  we  have  nothing  to 
suggest,  since  we  are  convinced  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  through  its  administrators,  is  doing  a 
splendid  job  in  the  Cameroons  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  West  Africa. 

These  developments  are  having  great  political 
impact  internationally  and  lend  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  progress  of  sound  and  stable  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  other  trust  territories  as  well  as 
throughout  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


U.  S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

International  Film  Festival 

Eric  Johnston,  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  has  been  designated  as  the  official 
U.S.  representative  at  the  First  International  Film  Fes- 
tival of  Brazil,  opening  iu  Sao  Paulo  on  February  12  as 
part  of  tbe  year-long  celebration  of  the  city's  400th  anni- 
versary, the  U.S.  Information  Agency  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  Alan  Fisher,  the  U.S.I.A.'s  motion-picture  officer 
in  Brazil,  has  been  designated  alternate  representative. 
A  large  unofficial  delegation  from  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, which  will  include  outstanding  Hollywood  direc- 
tors, actors,  and  actresses,  publicity  specialists,  and 
technicians,  also  will  be  headed  by  Mr.  Johnston. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  25  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Willard  L.  Beaulac  to  be  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Selden  Chapin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

Hugh  S.  dimming,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Indonesia. 

Robert  C.  Hill  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands. ' 

Dempster  Mcintosh  to  be  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 

John  E.  Peurifoy  to  be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala. 

Rudolph  E.  Schoenfeld  to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 

George  Wadsworth  to  be  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional  compen- 
sation as  Minister  to  Yemen. 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  to  be  Minister  to  Luxembourg. 
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United  States-Latin  American  Relations 

Report  to  the  President  by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

pub.  5290        28  pages        20  cents 

This  important  report  to  the  President  on  United  States-Latin 
American  Relations  results  from  several  months  of  general  studies 
and  consultations  with  public  and  private  leaders  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  a  fact-finding  trip  which  Dr.  Eisenhower,  in  the  capacity 
of  Special  Ambassador  and  Personal  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  with  members  of  a  special  mission  during  the  period 
June  23-July  29,  1953,  to  the  South  American  republics  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  Brazil.  ■ 

Dr  Eisenhower's  report  discusses  the  importance  ot  L,atm 
America  and  the  United  States  to  each  other  economically,  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  culturally  and  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  regarding  basic  understanding,  mutual 
respect,  and  equality  of  states,  mutual  security,  common  goals,  and 
economic  development. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  suggests  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing relations  between  our  country  and  the  friendly  neighboring 
nations  to  the  south. 

Our  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 

pub.  5285        20  pages        15  cents 

Here  conveniently  printed  in  one  pamphlet  are  four  recent  state- 
ments on  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America : 

Falcon  Dam— A  Monument  to  Inter-American  Cooperation— 
Address  by  the  President  at  the  dedication  of  Falcon  Dam, 
on  October  19, 1953. 

Inter-American  Cooperation  and  Hemisphere  Solidarity— 
Address  by  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  October  14,  1953. 

Strengthening  Inter- American  Ties— Address  by  John  M.  Cabot, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
on  October  9, 1953.  .  . 

Economic  Growth  and  Human  Welfare  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—Address by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  October  12,  1953. 

Fach  of  these  items  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
They  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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lodernizing  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 1 


For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  defense 
rid  economy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
■orld,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  approve  a 
umber  of  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
f  1946.  These  amendments  would  accomplish 
lis  purpose,  with  proper  security  safeguards, 
irough  the  following  means: 

First,  widened  cooperation  with  our  allies  in 
jrtain  atomic  energy  matters; 

Second,  improved  procedures  for  the  control 
nd  dissemination  of  atomic  energy  information ; 
nd, 

Third,  encouragement  of  broadened  participa- 
on  in  the  development  of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
nergy  in  the  United  States. 

uclear  Progress 

In  1946,  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was 
written,  the  world  was  on  the  threshold  of  the 
tomic  era.  A  new  and  elemental  source  of  tre- 
mendous energy  had  been  unlocked  by  the  United 
itates  the  year  before.  To  harness  its  power  in 
eaceful  and  productive  service  was  even  then  our 
ope  and  our  goal,  but  its  awesome  destructive- 
ess  overshadowed  its  potential  for  good.  In  the 
finds  of  most  people  this  new  energy  was  equated 
fith  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  bomb  spelled  the 
rasure  of  cities  and  the  mass  death  of  men, 
?omen,  and  children. 

Moreover,  this  Nation's  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  was  of  crucial  importance  in  interna- 
ional  relations.  The  common  defense  and  world 
>eace  required  that  this  monopoly  be  protected 
nd  prolonged  by  the  most  stringent  security  saf  e- 
;uards. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
pas  written.  Well  suited  to  conditions  then  exist- 
ng,  the  act  in  the  main  is  still  adequate  to  the 
Nation's  needs. 


1 H.  doc.  328,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  Feb.  17. 
Aarch   J,   1954 


Since  1946,  however,  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  nuclear  science  and  technology.  Gen- 
erations of  normal  scientific  development  have 
been  compressed  into  less  than  a  decade.  Each 
successive  year  has  seen  technological  advances  in 
atomic  energy  exceeding  even  progressive  esti- 
mates. The  anticipations  of  1946,  when  govern- 
ment policy  was  established  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  was  written,  have  been  far  outdis- 
tanced. 

One  popular  assumption  of  1946 — that  the 
United  States  could  maintain  its  monopoly  in 
atomic  weapons  for  an  appreciable  time — was 
quickly  proved  invalid.  That  monopoly  disap- 
peared in  1949,  only  3  years  after  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  was  enacted.  But  to  counterbalance 
that  debit  on  the  atomic  ledger,  there  have  been 
mighty  increases  in  our  assets. 

A  wide  variety  of  atomic  weapons,  considered 
in  1946  to  be  mere  possibilities  of  a  distant  future, 
have  today  achieved  conventional  status  in  the 
arsenals  of  our  armed  forces.  The  thermonuclear 
weapon,  nonexistent  8  years  ago,  today  dwarfs 
in  destructive  power  all  atomic  weapons.  The 
practicability  of  constructing  a  submarine  with 
atomic  propulsion  was  questionable  in  1946;  3 
weeks  ago  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Nautilus 
made  it  certain  that  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
ship  propulsion  will  ultimately  become  wide- 
spread. In  1946,  too,  economic  industrial  power 
from  atomic  energy  sources  seemed  very  remote; 
today  it  is  clearly  in  sight — largely  a  matter  of 
further  research  and  development  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  in  which  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise can  flourish. 

Obviously  such  developments  as  these  within  so 
short  a  period  should  have  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  Nation's  atomic  energy  policy.  But, 
in  a  number  of  respects,  our  atomic  energy  law 
is  still  designed  to  fit  the  conditions  of  1946. 

Many  statutory  restrictions,  based  on  such 
actual  facts  of  1946  as  the  American  monopoly  of 
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atomic  weapons  and  limited  application  of  atomic 
energy  in  civilian  and  military  fields,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  nuclear  realities  of  1954.  Fur- 
thermore these  restrictions  impede  the  proper  ex- 
ploitation of  nuclear  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  and  of  our  friends  throughout 
the  free  world. 

An  objective  assessment  of  these  varied  factors 
leads  clearly  to  these  conclusions:  In  respect  to 
defense  considerations,  our  atomic  effectiveness 
will  be  increased  if  certain  limited  information 
on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  can  be  imparted 
more  readily  to  nations  allied  with  us  in  com- 
mon defense.  In  respect  to  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy,  these  can  be  developed 
more  rapidly  and  their  benefits  more  widely  real- 
ized through  broadened  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations  and  through  greater  participation  by 
American  industry.  By  enhancing  our  military 
effectiveness,  we  strengthen  our  efforts  to  deter 
aggression ;  by  enlarging  opportunities  for  peace- 
time development,  we  accelerate  our  own  progress 
and  strengthen  the  free  world. 

Section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
wisely  recognizes  the  need  for  f uture  revisions  of 
the  law.  In  its  spirit  and  in  consideration  of 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Nation's 
defense  and  welfare,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress approve  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Cooperation  With  Other  Nations 

In  this  atomic  era,  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  is  the  most  heartening  development  on  the 
world  political  scene.  The  United  States  is  allied 
with  many  friends  in  measures  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and,  where  necessary,  to  defeat  the  aggressor. 
The  agreements  binding  ourselves  and  our  friends 
in  common  defense  constitute  a  warning  to  any 
potential  aggressor  that  his  punishment  will  be 
swift  and  his  defeat  inevitable.  These  powerful 
influences  for  peace  must  be  made  as  strong  and 
convincing  as  possible. 

Most  of  our  friends  among  the  nations  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
employment  of  atomic  weapons.  Under  present 
law  we  cannot  give  them  tactical  information  es- 
sential to  their  effective  participation  with  us  in 
combined  military  operations  and  planning,  and 
to  their  own  defense  against  atomic  attack. 

Our  own  security  will  increase  as  our  allies  gain 
information  concerning  the  use  of  and  the  defense 
against  atomic  weapons.  Some  of  our  allies,  in 
fact,  are  now  producing  fissionable  materials  or 
weapons,  supporting  effective  atomic  energy  re- 
search, and  developing  peacetime  uses  for  atomic 
power.  But  all  of  them  should  become  better 
informed  in  the  problems  of  atomic  warfare  and, 
therefore,  better  prepared  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency of  such  warfare.     In  order  for  the  free 
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world  to  be  an  effective  defense  unit,  it  must  be 
geared  to  the  atomic  facts  of  this  era. 
=  I  urge,  therefore,  that  authority  be  provided  to 
exchange  with  nations  participating  in  defensive 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  such  tactical 
information  as  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
defense  plans  and  to  the  training  of  personnel  for 
atomic  warfare.  Amendments  to  the  definition 
of  "restricted  data,"  recommended  later  in  this 
message,  will  also  contribute  to  needed  adminis- 
trative flexibility  in  the  exchange  of  information 
with  such  nations  concerning  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons. 

To  meet  a  specific  defense  need  existing  in  1951, 
the  Congress  approved  a  carefully  limited  pro- 
cedure for  the  communication  of  information  on 
the  processing  of  atomic  raw  materials,  reactor 
development,  production  of  fissionable  materials, 
and  related  research  and  development.  These 
limitations  should  now  be  modified  so  that  the 
authority  to  communicate  information,  adjusted 
to  present  conditions,  may  be  better  used  to  our 
national  advantage. 

In  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  for  atomic 
energy,  additional  amendments  are  required  for 
effective  United  States  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations.  Such  cooperation  requires  the  exchange 
of  certain  "restricted  data"  on  the  industrial 
applications  of  atomic  energy  and  also  the  release 
of  fissionable  materials  in  amounts  adequate  for 
industrial  and  research  use.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  be  amended 
to  authorize  such  cooperation.  Such  amendments 
should  prescribe  that,  before  the  conclusion  of 
any  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  fissionable 
material  to  a  foreign  nation,  assurances  must  be 
provided  against  its  use  by  the  recipient  nation 
for  military  purposes. 

Sharing  certain  information  with  other  nations 
involves  risks  that  must  be  weighed,  in  each  in- 
stance, against  the  net  advantages  to  the  United 
States.  In  each  case  we  must  be  guided  by  such 
considerations  as  the  sensitivity  and  importance 
of  the  data ;  the  specific  uses  to  which  the  infor- 
mation will  be  put ;  the  security  standards  of  the 
cooperating  nation ;  its  role  in  the  common  defense 
of  the  free  world;  and  the  contributions  it  has 
made  and  can  make  to  the  mutual  security  effort. 
Such  considerations  apply  to  the  exchange  or  com- 
munication of  information  on  general  defense 
planning  and  the  employment  of  conventional 
weapons  as  well  as  to  the  information  that  could 
be  exchanged  pursuant  to  these  recommendations. 
These  recommendations  are  apart  from  my  pro- 
posal to  seek  a  new  basis  for  international  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  as  outlined 
in  my  address  before  the  General  Assembly  of  thf 
United  Nations  last  December.2  Consideration 
of  additional  legislation  which  may  be  needed  tc 
implement  that  proposal  should  await  the  de- 
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elopment  of  areas  of  agreement  as  a  result  of  our 
iscussions  with  other  nations. 

In  a  related  area,  present  law  prevents  United 
Itates  citizens  or  corporations  from  engaging 
irectly  or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  fission- 
ble  material  outside  the  United  States,  except 
pon  determination  by  the  President  that  the  pro- 
osed  activity  will  not  adversely  affect  the  com- 
1011  defense  and  security.  Matters  that  have 
risen  under  this  provision  have  been  ordinary 
usiness  or  commercial  activities  which  neverthe- 
iss  fall  within  the  broad  statutory  prohibition 
ecause  they  might  contribute  in  some  degree, 
owever  minor,  to  foreign  atomic  energy  pro- 
rams.  The  President  should  be  enabled  to  au- 
tiorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make 
uture  determinations  of  this  nature.  This 
mendment  is  related  also  to  the  above  amend- 
lent  concerning  the  exchange  of  information  with 
ther  countries,  as  arrangements  for  authorized 
xchanges  of  information  with  friendly  foreign 
overnments  may  involve  participation  by  Amer- 
;an  citizens  or  firms  in  work  in  foreign  countries, 
'he  proposed  amendment  would  permit  the 
Ltormc  Energy  Commission  also  to  authorize  such 
articipation. 

All  of  these  proposed  amendments  should  make 
1  clear  that  the  authority  granted  must  be  exer- 
ised  only  in  accordance  with  conditions  pre- 
:ribed  by  the  President  to  protect  the  common  de- 
ense  and  security. 

rotection  of  Atomic  Energy  Information 

A  special  category  of  "restricted  data,"  so  de- 
ned  as  to  include  virtually  all  atomic  energy  data 
f  security  significance,  is  now  established  by  law. 
Restricted  data"  are  protected  in  the  law  by 
pecial  espionage  provisions,  provisions  relating 
o  the  control,  dissemination,  and  declassification 
f  such  data,  and  by  requirements  for  personnel 
purity  clearances. 

Personnel  Secwity.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
elating  to  security  clearances  of  personnel  need 
mprovement  in  several  respects.  The  act  does 
Lot  recognize  degrees  of  sensitivity  of  "restricted 
lata."  The  same  clearance  requirements  apply  to 
ny  type  of  "restricted  data,"  whether  it  be  access 
>y  the  unskilled  construction  laborer  to  "restricted 
lata"  of  only  marginal  security  significance,  or 
-ccess  by  a  scientist  to  the  heart  of  atomic  weapons 
nformation.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
acks  sufficient  latitude  under  present  law  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  personnel  investigation  needed 
or  adequate  security.  Many  costly  background 
nvestigations  required  by  present  law  are  un- 
lecessary.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ihould  be  permitted  to  relate  the  scope  of  investi- 
gation required  under  the  act  to  the  significance  of 
he  access  to  "restricted  data"  which  will  be  per- 
nitted. 

This  amendment  is  especially  pertinent  to  the 


proposed  broadening  of  private  participation  in 
the  development  of  atomic  power.  While  such 
private  participants  will  require  access  to  "re- 
stricted data"  on  reactor  technology,  full  investi- 
gations of  all  their  employees  who  will  have  such 
access  are  not  warranted  because  much  of  the  data 
involved  will  not  have  significant  security  im- 
portance. Moreover,  such  investigations  would 
impede  and  discourage  the  desired  participation 
and  would  be  unnecessarily  costly  both  to  govern- 
ment and  to  industry.  Where  access  to  more  sen- 
sitive "restricted  data"  is  involved,  the  Commis- 
sion must,  of  course,  require  full  investigations. 

Another  security  clearance  problem  relates  to 
personnel  of  Department  of  Defense  agencies  and 
to  the  personnel  of  contractors  with  those  agencies. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  now  disclose 
"restricted  data"  to  such  of  these  personnel  as  have 
security  clearances  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  "restricted  data"  so  disclosed  by  the 
Commission  are  thereafter  protected  in  accord- 
ance with  Department  of  Defense  security  regu- 
lations. And  yet,  contractors  of  the  Commission 
are  precluded  by  law  from  granting  the  same  per- 
sonnel access  to  the  same  "restricted  data"  until 
they  have  had  Aec  clearances,  based  on  investi- 
gations by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  applications  of  atomic  energy  become  in- 
creasingly widespread  within  the  Armed  Services, 
the  necessity  increases  for  communication  of  "re- 
stricted data"  between  Aec  contractors  and  par- 
ticipants in  related  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams. The  present  fact  that  personnel  engaged 
in  military  programs  who  have  military  clearances 
must  be  denied  access  to  "restricted  data"  by  Aec 
contractor  personnel  impedes  cooperation  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  areas  of  mutual  interest 
and  causes  unnecessary  expense  in  time  and 
money.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  enabled  to  authorize  its 
contractors  and  licensees  to  afford  access  to  "re- 
stricted data"  to  personnel  engaged  in  Department 
of  Defense  programs  who  need  such  data  in  their 
work  and  who  possess  the  proper  military  security 
clearances. 

The  Definition  of  Restricted  Data.  ( 1 )  A  large 
body  of  "restricted  data"  under  present  law  relates 
primarily  to  military  utilization  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  much 
of  this  weapons  information  logically  should  rest 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  rather  than  with 
the  Commission.  Many  administrative  difficul- 
ties that  are  produced  by  a  dual  system  of  security 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  removal  of  this  weapons 
information  from  the  "restricted  data"  category 
and  its  subsequent  protection  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
safeguards  as  other  military  secrets. 

This  method  of  handling  weapons  information 
is  not  possible  under  present  law.     "Restricted 
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data"  can  be  removed  from  the  statutory  "re- 
stricted data"  category  only  by  declassification, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission that  the  publication  of  such  data  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Declassification  obviously  is  not  the  remedy.  The 
remedy  lies  in  reliance  upon  the  standard  security 
measures  of  the  user,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  "restricted  data"  be  amended  to  exclude 
information  concerning  the  utilization  of  atomic 
weapons,  as  distinguished  from  information  on 
their  theory,  design,  and  manufacture. 

(2)  In  addition  to  information  which  falls 
wholly  within  the  utilization  category,  there  is 
information  which  concerns  primarily  the  utiliza- 
tion of  weapons  but  which  pertains  also  to  their 
design  and  manufacture.  In  order  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties in  this  marginal  zone,  I  recommend  legisla- 
tion which  also  would  authorize  removal  of  such 
information  from  the  "restricted  data"  category. 
This  would  be  done  only  when  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  jointly  determine  that 
it  relates  primarily  to  military  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons  and  that  it  can  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded as  classified  defense  information  under 
the  Espionage  Act  and  other  applicable  law. 

(3)  Consistent  with  these  changes,  I  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  join  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  any  declassifica- 
tion of  "restricted  data"  which  relate  primarily  to 
military  utilization  of  atomic  weapons  and  which 
can  be  published  without  endangering  the  national 
security.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
have  an  appropriate  voice  in  the  protection  and 
declassification  of  such  "restricted  data"  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  will  be  clarified 
with  respect  to  all  other  "restricted  data." 

Domestic  Development  of  Atomic  Energy 

What  was  only  a  hope  and  a  distant  goal  in 
1946,  the  beneficent  use  of  atomic  energy  in  human 
service,  can  soon  be  a  reality.  Before  our  scientists 
and  engineers  lie  rich  possibilities  in  the  har- 
nessing of  atomic  power.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  pioneer  in  its  development.  But,  in  this 
undertaking,  the  enterprise,  initiative,  and  com- 
petitive spirit  of  individuals  and  groups  within 
our  free  economy  are  needed  to  assure  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  progress  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
public. 

Industry's  interest  in  this  field  is  already  evi- 
dent. In  collaboration  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  number  of  private  corporations  are 
now  conducting  studies,  largely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, of  the  various  reactor  types  which  might 
be  developed  to  produce  economic  power.  There 
are  indications  that  they  would  increase  their 
efforts  significantly  if  the  way  were  open  for  pri- 
vate investment  in  such  reactors.  In  amending 
the  law  to  permit  such  investment,  care  must  be 
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taken  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  new 
industry  in  a  manner  as  nearly  normal  as  possible, 
with  careful  regulation  to  protect  the  national 
security  and  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  is 
essential  that  this  program  so  proceed  that  this 
new  industry  will  develop  self-reliance  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  creation  of  opportunities  for  broadened  in- 
dustrial participation  may  permit  the  Government 
to  reduce  its  own  reactor  research  and  development 
after  private  industrial  activity  is  well  established. 
For  the  present,  in  addition  to  contributing 
toward  the  advancement  of  power  reactor  tech- 
nology, the  Government  will  continue  to  speed 
progress  in  the  related  technology  of  military 
propulsion  reactors.  The  present  complementary 
efforts  of  industry  and  Government  will  therefore 
continue,  and  industry  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  to  assume 
a  substantially  more  significant  role.  To  this  end, 
I  recommend  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  which  would : 

1.  Relax  statutory  restrictions  against  owner- 
ship or  lease  of  fissionable  material  and  of  facili- 
ties capable  of  producing  fissionable  material. 

2.  Permit  private  manufacture,  ownership,  and 
operation  of  atomic  reactors  and  related  activi- 
ties, subject  to  necessary  safeguards  and  under 
licensing  systems  administered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  t         # 

3.  Authorize  the  Commission  to  establish  mini- 
mum safety  and  security  regulations  to  govern  the 
use  and  possession  of  fissionable  material. 

4.  Permit  the  Commission  to  supply  licensees 
special  materials  and  services  needed  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  new  industry  at  prices  estimated  to 
compensate  the  Government  adequately  for  the 
value  of  the  materials  and  services  and  the  expense 
to  the  Government  in  making  them  available. 

5.  Liberalize  the  patent  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  principally  by  expanding  the  area  in 
which  private  patents  can  be  obtained  to  include 
the  production  as  well  as  utilization  of  fissionable 
material,  while  continuing  for  a  limited  period  the 
authority  to  require  a  patent  owner  to  license 
others  to  use  an  invention  essential  to  the  peace- 
time applications  of  atomic  energy. 

Until  industrial  participation  in  the  utilizatioi 
of  atomic  energy  acquires  a  broader  base,  con 
siderations  of  fairness  require  some  mechanism  t( 
assure  that  the  limited  number  of  companies 
which  as  government  contractors  now  have  accesi 
to  the  program,  cannot  build  a  patent  monopol] 
which  would  exclude  others  desiring  to  enter  th< 
field.  I  hope  that  participation  in  the  develop 
ment  of  atomic  power  will  have  broadened  suffi 
ciently  in  the  next  5  years  to  remove  the  need  fo: 
such  provisions. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  greatest  possible  prog 
ress  in  domestic  application  of  atomic  energj 
flexibility  is  necessary  in  licensing  and  regulator 
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'ovisions  of  the  legislation.  Until  further  ex- 
jrience  with  this  new  industry  has  been  gained, 
would  be  unwise  to  try  to  anticipate  by  law  all 
'  the  many  problems  that  are  certain  to  arise, 
ast  as  the  basic  Atomic  Energy  Act  recognized 
7  its  own  terms  that  it  was  experimental  in  a 
amber  of  respects,  so  these  amendments  will  be 
ibject  to  continuing  future  change  and  refine- 
ent. 


The  destiny  of  all  nations  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury will  turn  in  large  measure  upon  the  nature 
and  the  pace  of  atomic  energy  development  here 
and  abroad.  The  revisions  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  herein  recommended  will  help  make  it  pos- 
sible for  American  atomic  energy  development, 
public  and  private,  to  play  a  full  and  effective  part 
in  leading  mankind  into  a  new  era  of  progress 
and  peace. 


oreign  Ministers  Conclude  Berlin  Meetings 


Following  are  the  texts  of  further  statements 
ade  by  Secretary  Dulles  during  the  Foreign 
Hnisters^  Conference  which  opened  at  Berlin  on 
anuary  25,  together  with  the  text  of  a  Soviet 
roposal  regarding  Austria  and  the  texts  of  quad- 
Ipartite  and  tripartite  communiques  issued  at  the 
lose  of  the  Conference : 1 
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upon  being  able  to  continue  to  bleed  the  economy 
of  the  small  and  naturally  poor  Austrian  state. 
It  seems  incredible  that  a  Soviet  grocer's  bill  for 
some  dried  peas  should  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
honoring  the  1943  signature  of  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  to  the  Moscow  declaration  of  Austria's 
independence.2 

We  have  just  heard  the  statement  of  the  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Minister. 


HP 
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ress  release  69  dated  February  15 

We  are  here  today  in  a  meeting  which  may  have 
istoric  consequences.  From  it  may  come  the  kind 
f  accomplishment  which  the  whole  world  has 
een  expecting  of  this  conference ;  but  which  after 
early  3  weeks  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Some  may  explain  and  even  excuse  our  failure 
d  date  on  the  ground  that  the  problems  and  tasks 
re  have  previously  undertaken  have  been  vast  and 
omplex.     Such  is  not  the  case  today. 

In  agenda  item  No.  3,  the  conclusion  of  an 
Lustrian  State  Treaty,  we  have  a  problem  of  com- 
pletely manageable  magnitude. 

In  the  occasional  moments  of  meditation  which 
his  conference  has  permitted,  I  have  given 
hought  to  the  dilemmas  which  seem  to  confront 
ur  Soviet  colleagues.  I  try  to  see  their  prob- 
ems  from  their  viewpoint,  and  I  admit  that  they 
ace  hard  problems. 

But  no  stretch  of  philosophical  speculation  can 
•ring  me  to  believe  that  Austria  constitutes  a 
eally  hard  problem.  Surely  the  mighty  Soviet 
mpire  cannot  really  fear  lest  7  million  peace- 
oving  Austrians  should  have  freedom.  Nor  can 
.  believe  that  the  economy  of  the  800  million 
)eople  within  the  Soviet-dominated  bloc  depends 

1  For  texts  of  earlier  statements  and  proposals,  see 
iuiXETiN  of  Feb.  8,  11)54,  p.  179,  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  222,  and 
Peb.  22, 1954,  p.  266. 
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Immediate  Solution  Needed 

We  agree  that  the  Austrian  problem  does  not 
simply  call  for  eventual  solution;  it  cries  aloud 
for  immediate  solution,  no  matter  what  measure- 
ment of  politics  or  economics  or  humanity  or  in- 
ternational decency  is  applied  to  it.  What  is 
asked  for  is  nothing  more  than  what  was  solemnly 
promised  over  10  years  ago — the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty we  all  insist  upon  for  ourselves.  Fur- 
thermore, the  gap  which  separates  the  Austrian 
Minister's  plea  from  realization  is  so  small  that 
this  treaty  could  be  signed  here  and  now,  if  all 
four  of  us  had  the  will  to  sign  it.  I  for  one  do 
have  that  will,  and  I  note  that  each  of  us  has 
in  statements  at  this  conference  recognized  our 
obligation  to  act  and  act  quickly.  Mr.  Molotov 
put  it  well  when  on  January  25,  1954,  he  said 
"the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  in  Europe 
and  the  need  to  assure  the  national  rights  of  the 
Austrian  people  demand  the  earliest  re-establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  independent  Austria."  The 
call  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  is  a  call 
to  action  to  which  we  must  respond  quickly  for 
many  reasons. 

Austria  was  the  first  victim  of  Hitler's  aggres- 
sion and  if  we  have,  as  we  say  and  know  we  have, 

2  For  a  statement  regarding  the  "dried  peas  debt",  see 
IMd.,  June  8,  1953,  p.  811. 
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a  responsibility  for  remaking  the  Europe  which 
Hitler  so  largely  destroyed,  the  liberation  of 
Austria  from  the  bondage  of  occupation  still 
stands  after  9  years  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
actions  we  should  take. 

We  should  also  respond  quickly  because  only 
in  that  way  can  we  eradicate  the  sorry  record  of 
past  negotiations  on  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. 

I  have  no  wish  at  this  time  to  enumerate  the 
long  and  shabby  story  of  delay,  disillusion,  and 
lack  of  candor  which  has  this  far  characterized 
the  Soviet  negotiations  on  Austria. 

This  time  there  should  be  a  clear-cut  end  to 
all  of  that.  Can  we  sit  here  as  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  our  four  countries  solemnly  and  seriously 
addressing  ourselves  to  agenda  item  No.  3  and 
dare  admit  that  the  374  previous  discussions  on 
this  one  item  over  a  7-year  period  have  not  ex- 
plored every  conceivable  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty? 


Austrian  Record  of  Achievement 

We  should  also  respond  quickly  in  recognition 
of  the  extraordinary  performance  of  the  Austrians 
themselves.  Compare  the  Austria  of  today  with 
the  Austria  that  met  our  eyes  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

At  that  time  a  provisional  government  strug- 
gled in  the  ruins  left  by  Hitler.  The  economy — 
there  was  no  economy. 

Today  the  Austrian  people  pursue  their  daily 
lives  peacefully  and  industriously  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  democratic  constitution. 

Few  governments  in  the  world  today  can  pre- 
sent a  record  of  real  achievement  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Austrian  Government  installed  in  1945 
after  free  elections  and  twice  freely  reelected 
since  then.  This  Austrian  Government  has 
brought  the  Austrian  economy  to  a  state  of  pro- 
ductivity and  stability  which  it  has  not  enjoyed 
for  decades,  despite  the  syphoning  off,  for  the 
benefit  of  Soviet  Russia,  of  the  products  of  East 
Austria.  To  be  sure  foreign  aid  has  helped,  and 
I  am  proud  that  much  of  it  has  been  contributed 
by  the  United  States,  but  foreign  aid  without  na- 
tional will  could  not  have  produced  the  Austria 
of  today. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  harmony  of  Aus- 
tria's internal  and  external  relations,  created  in 
9  years  out  of  the  ruins  of  aggression,  is  a  model 
of  what  can  be  done  when  there  is  a  will  to  do  it. 
And  yet  despite  this  abundantly  apparent  dem- 
onstration of  political  maturity,  democratic  in- 
stitutions, social  peace,  and  economic  well-being, 
the  Austrian  people  remain  under  the  burden  of 
occupation  and  exploitation.  Some  60,000  for- 
eign troops,  over  %  of  them  under  Soviet  com- 
mand, garrison  Austria.  That  is  practically  one 
soldier  for  every  100  inhabitants. 

We  should  also  respond  quickly  because  of  the 
shameful  economic  burden  which  has  been  im- 


posed upon  Austria  during  the  past  5  years  by 
the  delay  on  the  treaty.  Since  1949  the  Soviet 
Union  has  extracted  from  so-called  "German 
assets"  in  its  zone  of  Austria  at  least  200  million 
dollars  in  net  profits.  This  is  a  sum  larger  than 
the  lump-sum  indemnity  which  in  1949  was  set 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  price  for  the  return 
to  Austria  of  only  some  of  these  assets.  This  is 
reason  enough  for  acting  on  the  Austrian  For- 
eign Minister's  request  for  alleviation  of  article 
35. 


Austria  Not  An  Enemy  Country 

Austria  was  not  an  aggressor — Austria  is  not 
a  defeated  enemy.  Austria  was  a  victim  of  ag- 
gression. Austria  is,  by  our  own  statement  in  the 
Moscow  declaration  of  November  1,  1943,  a  lib- 
erated and  not  an  enemy  country.  As  Dr.  Figl 
has  said,  it  is  ironical  that  we  have  long  since 
concluded  treaties  with  all  but  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  which  were  our  enemies. 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna 
in  March  1945  the  late  Marshal  Tolbukhin,  com- 
manding the  Russian  forces  in  Austria,  said  "The 
Red  Army  has  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Austria  not 
to  conquer  Austrian  territory.  Its  aim  is  exclu- 
sively the  defeat  of  the  enemy  German-Fascist 
troops,  and  the  liberation  of  Austria.  The  Red 
Army  backs  the  Moscow  declaration  of  the  allied 
powers  on  the  independence  of  Austria." 

To  fulfill  the  pledge  of  the  Moscow  declaration, 
so  eloquently  underscored  by  Marshal  Tolbukhin 
and  reinforced  by  innumerable  statements,  dec- 
larations, and  resolutions  since  then,  requires 
pathetically  little.    That  was  also  true  in  1949. 

All  that  lies  between  the  Austria  of  today  and 
the  Austria  we  promised  in  1943  is  agreement  on 
five  articles,  actually  only  parts  of  five  articles, 
of  the  present  draft  treaty,  and  consideration  of 
article  35  in  the  light  of  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister's  statement  today. 

The  American  delegation  supports  Mr.  Eden's 
proposal  listing  the  few  points  which  need  to  be 
settled  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  an  Austrian 
state  treaty.  After  374  discussions  and  10  years 
of  unfilled  pledges,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  these  and  only  these  steps  need 
to  be  taken,  no  other  issues  are  relevant  to  our  task, 

Last  April  President  Eisenhower  spoke  to  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  world  tensions.  At  thai 
time  he  called  for  deeds,  not  words,  to  prove  the 
will  to  peace,  and,  in  fact,  he  cited  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty  as  just  such  a  deed — a  deed  requiring 
only  the  simple  will  to  do  it.  That  deed  will  shine 
in  a  world  which  has  become  darkened  by  fear  and 
disillusionment.  If  the  Soviet  Union  will  join  us 
in  doing  this  deed,  the  whole  world  will  rejoice  in 
the  demonstration  that  our  four  nations  can  indeed 
cooperate  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice, 
Out  of  that  beginning,  greater  things  could  come, 
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•ress  release  82  dated  February  19 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
er  presented  us  with  a  rather  peculiar  sandwich. 
?he  top  and  the  bottom  of  his  remarks  stressed 
he  necessity  for  the  early  conclusion  of  an  Aus- 
trian state  treaty,  which  would  reestablish  a  free 
nd  independent  Austria.3  But  in  between  the  top 
nd  bottom  he  inserted  some  poisonous  proposals, 
^hey  meant  that  the  treaty,  instead  of  reestablishi- 
ng a  free  and  independent  Austria,  should  estab- 
ish  an  Austria  without  freedom  and  without 
ndependence. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  these  new  proposals  will 
e  withdrawn,  so  that  we  may  in  fact  conclude  an 
Lustrian  state  treaty  at  this  very  meeting,  as 
Tomised  in  1943. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  statement  com- 
letely  confirms  the  view  I  expressed  yesterday 
bat  if  we  adhere  to  the  present  draft  of  the  Aus- 
rian  state  treaty  there  remain  only  minor  differ- 
nces  between  us.  As  the  Soviet  proposals  state, 
hat  draft  treaty  "was  in  the  main  agreed  among 
he  four  powers  in  1949."  Only  five  articles  re- 
lain  partially  unagreed,  and  I  am  confident  that 
rith  goodwill  those  articles  could  quickly  be 
greed  upon.  It  will  not  take,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
uggests,  3  months  to  reach  that  agreement.  It 
an  be  reached  in  3  days  or  even  less,  so  that  we 
an  in  fact  conclude  the  treaty  at  this  conference 
i  accordance  with  the  proposal  made  yesterday 
y  the  three  Western  powers. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  introduced 
ew  proposals  which  would  totally  alter  the  situa- 
lon.  They  would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  proposed 
reaty  and  turn  the  clock  back,  not  to  1949,  not  to 
947,  not  even  to  1943,  but  to  the  darker  earlier 
eriod,  when  by  Hitler's  action  Austria  seemed 
opelessly  doomed  to  be  forever  the  victim  of  alien 
ccupation. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  to  continue  the  mili- 
iry  occupation  of  Austria  "pending  the  conclu- 
ion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany." 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  all  proposals 
ar  the  unification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free 
lections,  and  by  its  own  latest  German  proposal 
:eats  the  division  of  Germany  as  a  semi-perma- 
Jnt  condition,  the  Soviet  Austrian  proposal  would 
lean  an  indefinite  occupation  of  Austria.  By 
aquiring  the  withdrawal  of  all  Allied  troops  from 
rienna,  while  retaining  Soviet  forces  in  the  Soviet 
one,  the  capital  of  Austria  would  thus  be  left  as  a 
efenseless  island,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Russian 
sldiers. 

That  occupation  of  Austria  could  never  be  ter- 
linated  by  any  action  of  her  own.  It  would  be 
'holly  within  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
rolong  the  occupation  forever  merely  by  perpet- 

'For  a  review  of  the  Austrian  treaty  question,  see 
tnxETiN  of  June  8, 1953,  p.  805. 


uating  the  division  of  Germany  and  blocking  an 
all-German  peace  treaty. 

If  the  Soviet  proposal  were  adopted,  it  would 
pervert  the  Austrian  state  treaty  and  require  its 
being  rewritten  from  the  preamble  to  the  end. 

How  could  we  any  longer  in  the  preamble  de- 
scribe the  treaty  as  being  one  designed  to  liberate 
Austria  and  to  make  it  a  free  and  independent 
state  ? 

How  could  we  any  longer  stipulate  by  article  1 
that  "Austria  shall  be  re-established  as  a  sover- 
eign, independent  and  democratic  state"? 

How  could  we  any  longer  declare  as  in  article  2 
that  we  "will  respect  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Austria"  ? 

Article  33,  entitled  "Withdrawal  of  Allied 
Forces,"  would  be  obliterated  and  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  article  entitled,  "The  Indefinite  Mil- 
itary Occupation  of  Austria." 

The  treaty  would  thus  become  not  a  treaty  for 
the  liberation  of  Austria,  but  a  treaty  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Austria. 


Proposal  for  "Neutralization" 

A  second  major  and  related  change  in  the  treaty 
is  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  sub- 
jecting Austria  to  "neutralization." 

A  neutral  status  is  an  honorable  status  if  it  is 
voluntarily  chosen  by  a  nation.  Switzerland  has 
chosen  to  be  neutral,  and  as  a  neutral  she  has 
achieved  an  honorable  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Under  the  Austrian  state  treaty  as  here- 
tofore drafted,  Austria  would  be  free  to  choose  for 
itself  to  be  a  neutral  state  like  Switzerland.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States  would  fully  respect  its 
choice  in  this  respect,  as  it  fully  respects  the  com- 
parable choice  of  the  Swiss  nation. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  for  a  nation  to  choose 
to  be  neutral  and  it  is  another  thing  to  have  neu- 
trality forcibly  imposed  on  it  by  other  nations  as 
a  perpetual  servitude. 

A  state  subjected  to  such  imposed  neutralization 
is  not  in  fact  a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 
Such  a  demand  makes  a  mockery  of  the  language, 
which  the  Soviet  proposal  retains,  that  "Austria 
shall  be  reestablished  as  a  sovereign,  independent 
and  democratic  state." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  this  moment  when  an  Austrian  state 
treaty  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  realization, 
should  now  propose  provisions  which  would  basic- 
ally alter  the  entire  character  of  the  treaty  and 
which  would  violate  the  Moscow  declaration  on 
Austria  of  Nov.  1, 1943,  whereby  the  three  powers, 
with  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  France,  under- 
took "to  see  reestablished  a  free  and  independent 
Austria."  If  the  Soviet  proposal  were  accepted, 
there  would  be  not  a  free  Austria  but  an  enslaved 
Austria,  not  an  independent  Austria  but  a  subject 
Austria. 
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If  this  four-power  meeting  accepted  the  Soviet 
proposal,  we  would  expose  ourselves  before  the 
world  as  being  morally  and  politically  bankrupt. 
We  would  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  confi- 
dence of  others  in  our  willingness  to  fulfill  our 
solemn  pledges. 

We  do  not  know,  we  can  only  suspect,  the  rea- 
sons which  prompt  the  Soviet  to  make  its  present 
proposal.  The  reasons  given  are  grotesquely 
inadequate. 

Grotesque  Soviet  Reasoning 

It  is  given  as  a  reason  that  there  is  lacking  a 
treaty  with  Germany  whereby  Germany  under- 
takes" to  respect  the  independence  of  Austria.  It 
is  said  that  until  that  undertaking  is  given,  Aus- 
tria must  remain  occupied. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  during  the  period  when  Germany  is 
occupied  and  totally  disarmed — at  least  in  the 
Western  zones — the  danger  to  Austria  from  Ger- 
many is  so  great  that  Austria  must  be  occupied 
to  protect  it  against  that  German  danger,  but 
that  once  Germany  is  restored  to  a  unified  and  in- 
dependent status,  with  a  national  army  of  its 
own,  then  it  will  be  safe  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Austria.  Such  reasoning  will  not  carry  convic- 
tion anywhere. 

A  plausible  explanation  is  the  fact  that  article 
22  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary  and  article 
21  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Kumania  provide 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  maintain  armed 
forces  on  the  territory  of  these  countries  so  long 
as  this  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lines 
of  communication  of  the  Soviet  Army  with  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  Austria. 

I  can  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union  fears  a 
withdrawal  from  Austria  which  would  also  re- 
quire it  to  withdraw  its  Red  armies  from  Hungary 
and  Rumania. 

Is  it,  however,  really  decent  that  little  Austria 
should  have  to  continue  to  be  an  occupied  state  so 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  pretext  for  con- 
tinuing to  occupy  also  Hungary  and  Rumania? 
So  cynical  an  attitude  will  surely  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  world. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter many  words  condemning  "militarism,"  but 
everything  which  he  proposes,  whether  it  be  in  re- 
lation to  Germany  or  in  relation  to  Austria,  or 
indirectly  in  relation  to  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
shows  dependence  on  military  power.  No  con- 
sideration of  humanity  prevails  as  against  naked 
force. 

The  Soviet  Minister  has  introduced  in  his  Aus- 
trian proposal  a  proposal  for  the  four  of  us  to 
consider  the  question  of  Trieste.  That  proposal 
is  unacceptable  to  the  United  States.  In  any 
event,  it  has  no  proper  relationship  to  the  Aus- 
trian question.  I  hope  that  its  introduction  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Soviet 
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Foreign  Minister  to  make  a  conclusion  of  a  state 
treaty  with  Austria  dependent  upon  the  prior  so- 
lution of  all  other  European  questions,  so  that  the 
first  victim  of  Hitlerite  aggression  would  auto- 
matically be  the  last  to  be  relieved  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  aggression. 

I  earnestly  plead  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister to  withdraw  the  two  Austrian  proposals 
which  he  made  yesterday,  which,  as  I  say,  would 
completely  revolutionize  not  only  the  text  but 
also  the  character  of  the  Austrian  state  treaty. 
If  he  will  make  that  withdrawal,  then  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  remaining  differences, 
which  are  very  slight,  can  be  composed.  Then  we 
could  in  fact  conclude  the  Austrian  state  treaty 
at  this  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  crown 
our  efforts  here  with  an  honorable  success. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  14 

Press  release  70  dated  February  15 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
your  presentation  and  to  the  proposals  which  you 
submitted.  Some  of  the  proposals  involve  tech- 
nical treaty  changes,  and  I  cannot  fully  appraise 
them  until  I  have  seen  the  texts.  However,  I 
think  I  have  seized  the  general  import  of  what  you 
have  said. 

The  Austrian  treaty  which  we  are  considering 
concluding  is  a  treaty  which  imposes  very  heavy 
economic  burdens  upon  Austria,  economic  burdens 
which  we  believe  are  not  justifiably  to  be  placed 
upon  Austria.  But  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter has  indicated  that  his  Government  is  prepared 
to  assume  these  heavy  burdens  in  order  to  get  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  I  under- 
stand, that  Austria  should  be  compelled  to  make 
all  these  payments  and  then  get  nothing  in  the  way 
of  independence  at  all.  The  whole  heart  and  core 
of  independence  is  being  able,  if  you  want,  to  have 
foreign  troops  off  your  soil;  or,  if  you  want,  to 
invite  foreign  troops  to  your  soil  as  allies.  Both 
of  these  privileges  of  sovereignty  are  denied  to 
Austria  by  the  Soviet  proposed  treaty,  so  she  will 
have  paid,  and  gotten  nothing  for  what  she  has 
paid. 

The  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  be  a  party 
to  trying  or  to  compel  Austria  to  pay  a  great  price 
for  independence,  and  then  denying  that  inde- 
pendence. 

We  believe  that  would  be  a  fraud,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  fraud. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  makes  a  very 
curious  argument.  He  seeks  to  justify  requiring 
Austria  to  accept  for  an  indefinite  period  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops,  which  he  says  are  not  oc- 
cupation troops. 

But    they    certainly    are    occupying    Austria. 
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hey  do  not  stay  suspended  in  the  air  somewhere ; 
ley  are  in  Austria.  They  occupy  Austria. 
There  is  no  parallel  between  that  and  the  so- 
illed  United  States  bases,  which  Mr.  Molotov  is 
instantly  referring  to.  If  having  foreign  troops 
i  a  country  is  comparable  to  a  base  system,  and 
as  evil  as  Mr.  Molotov  suggests,  then  why  does 
i  insist  on  perpetuating  that  system  and  inflict- 
g  it  upon  Austria? 

The  United  States,  and  France,  and  the  United 
ingdom,  want  the  elimination  of  troops  from 
ustria.  That,  I  would  think,  would  be  in  line 
ith  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  professes 
i  be  good  international  policy.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
>n,  he  is  the  one  who  is  contending  for  imposing 
base  system  upon  Austria. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  base  system  if  the  United 
tates  understands  it,  but  something  infinitely  dif- 
rent  and  infinitely  worse.  There  is  no  sovereign 
ate  in  the  whole  world  where  the  United  States 
is  any  troops  except  at  the  express  invitation  and 
ill  of  the  sovereign  country  which  asks  us  to  be 
ere  as  a  contribution  to  its  own  defense. 


S.  Rejects  Subjugation  of  Austria 

There  is  really  a  difference,  although  the  Soviet 
areign  Minister  seems  not  to  appreciate  it,  be- 
7een  being  in  a  country  at  a  freely  given  invita- 
?n  of  that  country,  and  imposing  oneself  on  a 
untry  forcefully,  which  is  a  form  of  subjuga- 
m.  This  the  United  States  will  have  no  part  of, 
id  it  will  have  no  part  of  it  in  relation  to  Aus- 
ia,  and  Austria  which  is  subjected  to  the  condi- 
)ns  which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  proposes 
ould  not  become  the  free  and  independent  Aus- 
ia  which  all  of  us  have  solemnly  promised  time 
ter  time  after  time. 

It  would  be  an  indefinitely  subjugated  country 
id  that  would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of  all  of 
ir  promises. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  constantly  uses 
e  word  "temporary"  in  order  to  make  his  pro- 
>sals  sound  a  little  less  harsh  and  brutal  than 
ey  are. 

But  "temporary"  is  a  word  which,  under  the 

nditions  which  are  prescribed,  could  more  ac- 

.rately  be  put  "indefinitely."    I  recall  the  "tem- 

>rary"  nature  of  the  stationing  of  Soviet  forces 

Hungary  and  in  Rumania.     They  were  only 

stay  there  until  an  Austrian  treaty  would  end 

e  Austria  occupation.     Now  that  an  Austrian 

eaty  is  in  sight,  the  Soviet  forces  are  to  stay  in 

ustria  until  there  is  a  German  treaty.    And  no 

ie  in  the  world  can  tell  what  new  conditions  will 

imposed  if  it  ever  seems  likely  that  there  will 

a  German  treaty — rather  that  the  Soviet  Union 

rmit  the  all-German  free  elections  which  are 

e  indispensable  foundation  for  a  German  treaty. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  reason  for  the 

lay  in  the  concluding  of  a  treaty  with  Austria. 
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Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  record  knows 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  made  clear  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  over  the  past  several  years  that  the 
Western  allies  were  prepared  to  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  to  which  we  now  formally 
indicate  agreement,  and  every  time  that  that  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thought  up  some  other  reason  as  to  why  it  could 
not  proceed  with  the  treaty — Yugoslavia,  Trieste, 
the  failure  to  settle  its  bill  for  the  dried  peas. 
One  after  the  other  excuse  has  been  brought  up. 

Now  we  could  understand  that  that  shabby  per- 
formance could  be  carried  on  at  meetings  of  the 
deputies,  which  had  largely  ceased  to  attract  the 
public's  attention,  because  they  had  been  going 
on  so  many  years. 

But  we  really  did  not  think  that  that  perform- 
ance would  be  repeated  here,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  themselves,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  world  focused  on  what  we  do,  and 
that  new  excuses  would  be  thought  up,  new 
reasons  given,  not  to  conclude  the  Austrian 
treaty,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  to  be 
in  our  grasp. 

I  really  would  like  to  urge  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
Minister  that  he  drop  these  new  proposals,  which 
were  never  heard  of  before  we  came  here  a  few 
days  ago,  and  allow  this  great  humanitarian  task 
to  be  completed,  redeeming  our  promise  to  give 
freedom  and  liberation  to  Austria. 

In  conclusion,  I  recall  that  the  United  States 
proposal  stated  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  certain  articles  in  the  form  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  condition  that 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  would  confirm  their 
past  acceptance  of  article  4  and  article  33,  among 
others. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  proposed  basic 
changes  in  both  article  4  and  article  33,  which  had 
previously  been  accepted.  I  take  it  he  refuses  to 
confirm  their  acceptance  as  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  If  that  is  the  case,  that  would  involve  a 
rejection  of  the  United  States'  proposal,  because 
the  United  States  is  not  prepared  itself  to  accept 
the  changes  in  articles  4  and  33  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  to  im- 
pose "neutralization"  and  continuing  occupation. 

There  are  some  other  changes  he  has  proposed 
which  are  technical  and  on  which  I  do  not  pro- 
nounce myself,  dealing  only  with  the  two  major 
proposals  relating  to  the  change  in  the  previously 
accepted  articles  4  and  33. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  15 

Press  release  71  dated  February  16 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  answer  the  last  ques- 
tions which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  put.  He 
said,  "Do  we  want  collective  security  in  Europe?" 
The  answer  to  that  is,  we  want  collective  security 
everywhere  in  the  world.    We  have  tried  to  get 
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that  security  during  the  war  and  postwar  years 
in  many  different  ways. 

We  tried  to  get  it  by  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to 
which  all  of  our  governments  subscribed.  I  am 
afraid  none  of  us  can  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  have  been  lived  up  to,  provisions 
which  assure  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live  and 
to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  them. 

We  tried  to  get  it  by  the  declaration  of  Yalta, 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  a  declaration 
on  liberated  Europe  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  governments  by  the  free  elections 
throughout  Europe. 

And  then  we  tried  to  get  it  by  the  U.N.  Charter, 
which  requires  all  of  us,  and  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  not  to  use  force  against  the  political 
independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  other 
states. 

Why  have  we  not  gotten  European  security  and 
world  security  out  of  these  documents  we  have 
signed?     Nothing  is  wrong  in  the  wording. 

What  has  been  wrong  is,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  other  parties  to  the  agreements  have 
not  lived  up  to  these  agreements  and  there  has 
followed  a  great  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  world 
because  of  lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in  men's 
and  nations'  will  to  live  up  to  their  pledged  word. 

That  is  why  there  has  grown  up  in  the  world, 
in  addition  to  the  proposed  universal  system  of 
the  United  Nations,  other  regional  collective  se- 
curity arrangements  exercising  what  the  charter 
calls  "the  collective  right  of  self-defense." 

Regional  Arrangements  Based  on  Confidence 

These  special  security  arrangements  do  not  have 
any  words  that  add  anything  not  already  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  addition  which 
they  provide  is  that  they  are  agreements  between 
nations  which,  over  long  periods  of  time,  have 
come  to  trust  and  have  confidence  in  each  other. 
They  provide  the  element  of  confidence  which  un- 
fortunately has  not  been  present  on  a  universal 
basis. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  asked  why,  if 
the  21  American  nations  had  made  a  Rio  pact,  is 
it  not  equally  logical  that  the  mysterious  "32" 
nations  of  Europe  should  not  make  a  pact  if  the 
Rio  pact,  the  pact  of  the  Americas,  is  not  just  a 
regional  pact.  It  is  a  pact  which,  as  the  treaty 
itself  provides,  contains  this  declaration : 

Peace  is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and, 
consequently,  on  the  international  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  freedoms.  .  .  . 

Those  are  not  mere  words,  in  the  case  of  the  pact 
of  the  Americas;  that  is  an  expression  of  reality 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  close  association 
for  150  years.  And  the  ingredient  which  makes 
the  Rio  pact  a  dependable  reality  is  the  fact  of 
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confidence  which  is  based  upon  150  years  of  peace- 
ful association. 

And  so  it  is  that  groups  of  countries  have  sought 
to  augment  the  words  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter with  the  essential  element  of  confidence  based 
upon  long  historic  association. 

That  is  true  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  It  is  true  of  the  nations  which  are  bound 
together  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  upon  the 
expressed  determination  of  their  peoples  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civili- 
zation of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

And  those  words,  again,  are  not  just  ink  on 
paper.  Those  words  are  the  expression  of  a  real- 
ity which  has  been  demonstrated  over  many  gen- 
erations and  which  are  bound  not  by  ink,  but  by 
blood  which  has  been  shed  in  protecting  that 
common  heritage. 

Actions  Leading  to  NATO's  Founding 

It  is  suggested  that  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  a  cause  of  division.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
history  has  revealed  that  the  coming  into  close 
association  of  the  Western  nations  is  not  a  cause 
of  disunity,  but  is  caused  by  the  fear  and  appre- 
hension which,  to  an  increasing  degree,  seized  hold 
of  these  countries  as  the  result  of  actions  which 
occurred  elsewhere. 

I  recall  that  this  postwar  coming  together  had 
its  first  major  beginning  in  the  Brussels  pact  of 
March  17,  1948.  I  recall,  however,  that  that  was 
preceded  by  the  Communists'  armed  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  lawful  government  of  Greece  and 
by  the  forceable  coup  d'etat  whereby  the  Czech 
Government  was  overthrown  and  a  Communist 
Government  installed  in  its  place. 

Then  I  recall  that  there  was  the  blockade  of 
Berlin,  which  brought  war  very  close  to  Europe. 

And  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  idea 
of  strengthening  the  Brussels  pact  by  bringing 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries 
first  was  conceived,  and  that  treaty,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  was  then  realized  in  1949. 

Even  then,  however,  it  was  not  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  implement  that  treaty  with  any  large 
military  organization. 

I  recall  that  I  was  in  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  and 
we  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  actually 
to  implement  any  large  military  organization 
under  the  Atlantic  treaty. 

But  then  came  the  armed  aggression  in  Korea, 
in  June  1950,  followed  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  of  November  1950.  And  these  events 
created  fear  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seemed  nec- 
essary to  build  a  sufficient  strength  in  Europe  to 
create  a  respectable  balance  of  power. 

General  Eisenhower  came  over  at  the  end  of 
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December  1950  to  be  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
he  Allied  Powers,  and  under  his  inspiration  there 
ras  developed  military  strength  in  Europe.  Now 
hat  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  defensible  pos- 
ure  in  sight,  that  expense  is  being  leveled  off. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  im- 
>artial  observer  to  say  that  the  North  Atlantic 
rreaty,  or  the  organizations  under  it,  have 
reated  the  division  of  Europe.  It  has  been  re- 
ponsive  to  a  division  of  Europe  which  already 
xisted  and  the  danger  of  which  was  accentuated 
y  such  events  as  I  have  outlined. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  asked  us  to 
tudy  and  analyze  the  precise  words  and  drafting 
f  his  project.    I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that 

am  not  interested  in  the  words.  I  could  heap 
his  table  high  with  past  words  that  are  just  as 
ne  as  the  human  hand  and  mind  can  pen.  I 
ave  referred  to  some  of  them  this  afternoon. 
Vhat  I  ask  is,  "Will  these  words  bring  with  them 
onfidence?"  The  words  already  exist;  they  exist 
i  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  have  ex- 
sted  in  many  other  documents.  The  essence  is 
ot  the  words,  but  whether  in  fact  the  proposal 
til  bring  a  confidence  which  will  end  the  dis- 
nity  of  Europe. 

I  can  say  with,  I  hope,  assurance  that  I  will 
e  believed,  that  there  is  no  international  objec- 
ive  which  is  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
an  people  as  real  peace  and  security  in  Europe, 
'hat  ought  to  be  our  wish,  because  the  lack  of 
lat  has  cost  us  very  dearly  and  very  heavily  in 
le  past. 

ladequacy  of  Formula  of  Words 

I  have,  however,  grown  skeptical  of  the  possi- 
ility  of  solving  great  problems  merely  by  re- 
eating  old  words  or  inventing  new  words.  I 
o  not  believe,  myself,  that  the  division  of  Europe, 
'hich  so  desperately  needs  to  be  cured,  can  be 
ired  by  a  formula  of  words.  I  believe  there  are 
>me  things  which  need  to  be  done  first. 

One  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
id  the  division  of  Germany.  Here  is  a  problem 
'hich  is  our  own  particular  problem.  It  lies 
ere  on  this  table;  it  is  symbolized  by  the  city 
i  which  we  meet.  And  yet  we  seem  unable  to 
ren  make  that  start  in  ending  the  division  of 
iurope. 

Mr.  Eden  has  laid  before  us  a  plan  for  the  uni- 
cation  of  Germany,4  a  reasonable  plan  which, 
nhappily,  it  seems  is  not  acceptable.  And  I 
ould  be  forced  in  all  candor  to  say  that  the 
masons  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  four  to 
!?ree  upon  the  unification  of  Germany  are  pre- 
sely  the  reasons  which  deprive  the  fine  words 
hich  are  presented  in  the  Soviet  proposal5  of 
ie  value  which  I  wish  deeply  they  carried. 

What  is   the  reason  that  makes  the  United 

*  Hid.,  Feb.  8, 1954,  p.  186. 
Ibid.,  Feb.  22, 1954,  p.  270. 
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Kingdom's  plan  unacceptable?  It  is  because  it  is 
based  upon  having  supervised  free  elections  in 
Germany  and  one  of  us  four  is  not  willing  to 
trust  the  results  of  these  elections.  That  is  why 
the  perpetuation  of  the  division  must  go  on. 

There  is  unhappily  a  long  history  which  sug- 
gests that  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
willing  to  trust  anything  which  they  cannot  them- 
selves control.  That  is  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
fundamentally  why  we  around  this  table  have 
been  unable  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. And  I  say  if  that  ground  for  distrust 
exists  and  if  there  cannot  be  unity  except  by  con- 
trol, control  by  the  Soviet  Union,  then  I  am  very 
skeptical  if  any  good  can  come  out  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  16 

Press  release  771  dated  February  18 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  about  2,000  years  now  there 
has  been  a  figure  in  mythology  which  symbolizes 
tragic  futility.  That  was  Sisyphus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  story,  was  given  the  task  of  rolling 
a  great  stone  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  Each  time 
when,  after  great  struggle  and  sweating,  the  stone 
was  just  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  some  evil  force 
manifested  itself  and  pushed  the  stone  down.  So 
poor  Sisyphus  had  to  start  his  task  over  again. 

I  suspect  that  for  the  next  2,000  years  the  story 
of  Sisyphus  will  be  forgotten,  when  generation 
after  generation  is  told  the  story,  the  tragic  story, 
of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty.  Austria  was  prom- 
ised its  independence  11  years  ago.  When  our 
forces  moved  into  Austria  9  years  ago  they  an- 
nounced that  they  were  there  only  to  liberate. 
Now,  year  after  year  has  gone  by,  when  we  have 
repeatedly  been  almost  at  the  point  of  concluding 
an  Austrian  state  treaty,  and  always  some  evil 
force  manifests  itself  and  pushes  the  treaty  back 
again.  So  we  have  to  start  again  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  That  is  again  the  tragedy  being  re- 
peated here  today. 

I  recall  that  when  we  were  in  Moscow  in  1947, 
7  years  ago,  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  was  almost 
concluded  as  the  result  of  the  work  which  the 
deputies  had  been  carrying  on  in  London  some  6 
months  previously,  and  we  thought  then  that  an 
Austrian  state  treaty  was  in  sight. 

Again  it  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
And  the  deputies  worked  and  worked  for  the 
succeeding  2  years,  and  finally  again  it  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  realization.  And  at  our  meeting 
in  Paris  in  1949  it  was  so  near  to  completion  that 
it  seemed  that  the  deputies  could  conclude  it  within 
a  few  days. 

Then  began  again  the  series  of  efforts,  and  first 
one  excuse  after  another  was  brought  forward — 
Yugoslavia,  Trieste,  the  Soviet  claim  for  payment 
for  the  dried  peas,  and  finally,  when  no  more 
excuses  could  be  thought  of,  the  Soviet  Union  sud- 
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denly  realized  that  it  was  wrong  to  work  on  the 
treaty  at  all  through  deputies,  and  that  it  all  had 
been  a  great  mistake  that  the  task  had  been  referred 
to  deputies  for  some  4  years,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  task  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  deputies 
and  had  to  be  negotiated  through  diplomatic 
channels. 


New  Soviet  Proposals 

Now,  when  we  came  here  with  real  hope  that 
the  Austrian  State  Treaty  could  at  last  be  con- 
cluded, we  were  completely  taken  by  surprise  to 
find  major  new  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  most  serious  of  those  proposals,  because  it 
cuts  the  heart  out  of  the  treaty,  is  that  providing 
for  an  indefinite  perpetuation  of  armed  forces  of 
alien  nations  on  the  territory  of  the  Austrian 

It  is  suggested  that  the  reason  is,  or  one  of  the 
reasons  is  the  fact  that  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity is  proposed.  p  . 

As  I  recall,  the  Edc  treaty  was  signed  in  May 
1952.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  would  claim  that  the  treaty  signed 
in  May  1952  explains  the  failure  for  the  3  pre- 
ceding years  to  conclude  an  Austrian  state  treaty. 

And  if  the  European  Defense  Community 
treaty  of  May  1952  was  an  obstacle  to  the  removal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Austria,  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising and  hardly  explained  why  that  was  kept 
such  a  close  secret  for  2  years,  to  be  sprung  on 
us  here  just  a  day  or  two  ago. 

It  was  indeed  a  rather  cruel  performance,  if  in 
fact  that  event  of  2  years  ago  completely  under- 
mined the  proposed  Austrian  State  Treaty,  that 
no  inkling  of  that  should  be  given  during  this  2- 
year  period.  Indeed,  that  is  so  incredible  that, 
in  the  light  of  all  that  has  transpired  during  the 
past  9  years,  we  must  conclude  that  all  we  are 
faced  by  is  another  pretext,  another  excuse,  for 
not  carrying  out  the  solemn  pledge  which  assured 
that  Austria  would,  as  quickly  as  possible,  be 
given  its  independence  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Function  of  Troops  in  Austria 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tionship is  of  Soviet  troops  in  Austria  to  the 
alleged  reasons. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment toward  an  Anschluss.  And  presumably  the 
Soviet  troops  are  to  be  there  to  prevent  that. 

The  evidence  of  movement  toward  an  Anschluss 
is  reported  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  as 
being  found  in  certain  Austrian  periodicals.  Well, 
I  wonder  is  it  to  be  the  function  of  the^  Allied 
troops  in  Austria  to  censor  the  publications  of 
the  Austrians,  and  to  be  sure  that  nothing  appears 
in  any  Austrian  periodicals  that  relates  to 
Anschluss? 
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We  can  only  surmise  as  to  the  functions  these 
troops  are  to  perform.  But  on  the  basis  of  the 
reasons  given  it  would  seem  they  would  have  a 
great  role  indeed  in  controlling  the  printing  of  the 
news — perhaps  the  social  order — of  the  Austrians' 
supposedly  sovereign  state. 

What  are  these  troops  to  do?  The  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  says  they  are  not  occupation  troops. 
They  certainly,  as  I  said  before,  occupy  part  of 
Austria.  They  are  there  to  stop  Anschluss,  which 
it  is  said,  is  rearing  its  ugly  head  because  it  is 
referred  to  in  publications  which,  presumably 
then  these  troops  would  suppress. 

And  there  is  some  evidence,  it  is  said,  that  in 
some  business  circles,  they  are  thinking  of  economic 
ties  with  Germany.  Are  these  troops  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  the  economic,  the 
commercial  life,  of  Austria?  What  are  they  to 
do  there  to  stop  the  Anschluss.  All  of  that  is 
very  obscure  to  me. 

Another  reason  given,  and  to  me  that  is  the  most 
curious  of  all,  is  that  the  United  States,  it  is  said, 
has  100  bases  in  Europe. 

Well,  let  me  say  first  that  none  of  those  bases 
is  under  Edc,  because  there  is  no  Edc. 

And  furthermore,  it  strikes  me  as  extremely 
curious  to  say  that  because  the  United  States  has 
100  bases  in  Europe,  therefore  it  must  be  compelled 
to  have  one  more  in  Austria. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will 
understand  that  it  is  at  least  excusable  if  we  think, 
and  if  much  of  the  world  will  think,  that  what  is 
actually  under  way  here  is  another  illustration 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  actually 
to  restore  genuine  freedom  and  independence  in 
any  area  where  it  has  once  gotten  its  grip  through 
the  use  of  its  army  or  otherwise. 

The  interpretation  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  amendments  proposed  and 
the  lack  of  any  valid  justification  for  them.  That 
is  really  the  tragic  aspect  of  this  affair.  It  throws 
a  somber  light  upon  other  problems  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  so-called  neutralization  of  Aus- 
tria, and  indicated  that  I  had  agreed  with,  or  was 
not  strongly  opposed  to,  the  Soviet  position  in  that 
respect. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  must 
have  misunderstood  me  or  perhaps  I  did  not  make 
my  position  sufficiently  clear. 

What  I  have  said,  as  shown  by  my  notes,  is  this : 

A  neutral  status  is  an  honorable  status  if  it  is  volun- 
tarily chosen  by  a  nation.  Under  the  Austrian  state 
treaty  as  heretofore  drafted,  Austria  would  be  free  to 
choose  for  herself  to  be  a  neutral  nation.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  would  fully  respect  Austria's  choice  in  this 
respect. 

However,  I  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  one  thing 
for  a  nation  to  choose  to  be  neutral,  and  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  have  neutrality  forcibly  imposed  on 
it  by  other  nations  as  a  perpetual  servitude. 

The  proposed  treaty  which  the  Soviet  Union 
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has  been  considering  with  us  here  contains  certain 
articles  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  objected 
to.  Article  1  says  that  "the  allied  and  associated 
powers  recognize  that  Austria  is  reestablished  as 
a  sovereign,  independent  and  democratic  state." 
The  essence  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  able  to  exclude 
from  your  country  the  armed  forces  of  other  na- 
tions, if  you  do  not  want  them,  and  also  the  es- 
sence of  sovereignty  is  to  be  able  to  make  depend- 
able alliances  with  other  nations,  if  you  so  wish. 
We  believe  that  Austria  should  have  both  of  these 
rights,  and  it  is  precisely  both  of  these  rights 
which  would  be  denied  by  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  the  provisions  of  article  1  which  I  have 
read,  and  would  equally  nullify  the  provisions  of 
article  2,  which  says  that  the  "allied  and  associated 
powers"  will  respect  the  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Austria. 

As  I  have  said  here,  the  United  States  does  not 
itself  maintain  any  armed  forces  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  sovereign  state  except  at  its 
expressed  request  and  desire,  and  only  as  it  so 
desires.  We  believe  that  that  sound  system  should 
be  applied  to  Austria. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  go  along  with  a  treaty 
which  imposes  upon  Austria  a  fundamental,  basic 
impairment  of  the  sovereign  rights  which  ostensi- 
bly, in  the  first  articles  of  the  treaty,  we  give  to 
Austria,  and  then,  in  later  articles,  we  entirely 
take  away. 

Thus,  the  treaty  would  in  effect  become  a  fraud, 
affering  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  by 
;he  first  and  second  articles,  and  taking  them  away 
oy  article  4  bis  and  article  33. 

I  beg  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will  per- 
nit  this  treaty  to  be  promptly  signed,  as  he  pro- 
fesses he  would  like  to  have  it  signed,  by  allowing 
:he  treaty  to  be  a  genuine  treaty  for  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  Austria. 


►TATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  17 

Press  release  78  dated  February  18 

I  will  comment  on  the  observations  made  by  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

He  supports  his  proposal  for  troop  withdrawal 
n  East  and  West  Germany  on  the  basis  that  this 
should  give  satisfaction  to  the  German  people. 

I  am  sure  he  can  speak  with  authority  as  far 
is  the  Eastern  Zone  is  concerned ;  I  doubt  whether 
le  can  speak  with  the  same  authority  as  far  as 
he  Western  Zone  is  concerned. 

I  can  say  that  there  has  been  no  intimation  of 
my  kind  received  from  the  authorities  of  West 
jermany,  or  from  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
hat  they  would  like  to  see  the  withdrawal  of 
;roops  of  the  Western  Powers  which  are  in 
jermany. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  there 
vould  be  very  considerable  concern  if  these  troops 


were  withdrawn,  given  the  situation  which  exists 
in  the  East. 

Therefore,  I  am  afraid  that,  while  the  proposal 
might  give  satisfaction  in  the  Eastern  Zone,  it 
would  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  Western  Zone. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  eager  to  give  people  satis- 
faction by  troop  withdrawals,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  good  place  to  begin  would  be  in  Austria,  where 
there  is  no  question  but  what  all  the  people 
eagerly  desire  all  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn. 
There  we  are  assured  of  a  chance  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. The  Soviet  delegation  might  give  further 
consideration  to  that  matter  and  perhaps  indicate 
their  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty 
when  we  take  that  up  tomorrow  afternoon. 

There  is,  however,  a  reason  more  fundamental 
than  any  I  have  indicated  so  far  why  the  United 
States  does  not  feel  itself  able  to  accept  the  Soviet 
proposal  which  is  entitled,  "On  ensuring  Euro- 
pean Security."  That  is  the  paper  which  calls 
for  the  final  withdrawal  of  forces. 


Analogous  Case  in  Korea 

What  the  Soviet  Union  asks  the  Western  Pow- 
ers to  do,  presumably  in  the  name  of  European 
security,  is  what  we  did  under  very  analogous 
circumstances  in  Korea  immediately  preceding 
1950.  Our  withdrawal  in  that  case  did  not  pro- 
duce security;  it  produced  war. 

Korea,  like  Germany,  was  divided.  Korea,  like 
Germany,  was  divided  under  conditions  so  that 
roughly  two-thirds  of  Korea  was  occupied  by 
Western  forces  and  the  other  third  occupied  by 
the  non-Western  forces. 

The  analogy  is  closer  because  the  indigenous 
forces  in  North  Korea,  like  the  forces  in  Eastern 
Germany,  were  highly  organized  and  trained, 
whereas  those  in  Southern  Korea  and  in  Western 
Germany  were  only  police  forces. 

Moreover,  Molotov  has  questioned  Mr.  Eden's 
statements  with  reference  to  the  East  German 
military  personnel.  The  United  States  has  very 
reliable  information  to  reveal  that  the  East  Ger- 
man military  personnel  now  total  140,200  men 
under  arms.  Of  this  number  100,000  are  in  the 
ground  forces  with  an  additional  25,000  serving  in 
security  formations.  There  are  7  organized  divi- 
sions of  which  3  are  mechanized.  Air  forces  con- 
stitute 60  jet  fighters  manned  and  trained  by  5,000 
officers.  These  forces  are  commanded  by  ex- 
officers  of  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht  and  of  the  SS. 
They  are  additional  to  100,000  East  German 
police. 

I  can  assure  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  that 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  West  Germany. 

There  are  ample  means  of  access  to  information 
so  that  any  one  can  ascertain  that  fact  readily  for 
himself. 

There  is  in  West  Germany  a  total  of  150,000 
police,  none  of  whom  have  any  more  than  normal 
police  armament.     That  number  is  to  be  thought 
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of  in  terms  of  the  population  of  the  Western  Zone, 
which  is,  of  course,  many  times  that  of  the  Eastern 
Zone. 

The  situation  in  Germany  is  thus  comparable  to 
the  situation  which  existed  in  Korea  prior  to  1947. 
Up  to  that  time  the  United  States  had  its  own 
armed  forces  in  South  Korea ;  and  there  was  peace. 
The  United  States  took  its  troops  out  of  South 
Korea  in  1949,  and  in  1950  there  was  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  indulge  in 
argument  as  to  just  where  the  responsibility  for 
that  war  lay.  No  one  can  dispute  the  two  facts : 
First,  that  the  United  States  troops  were  taken 
out;  and,  immediately  following  that,  there  was 
war. 

Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Molotov  will 
understand,  even  if  he  does  not  agree  with  our 
state  of  mind,  when  we  say  that  we  are  highly 
skeptical  of  a  proposal  put  forward  in  the  name 
of  peace  which  involves  our  following  the  same 
course  of  action  which,  under  remarkably  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  in  fact  lead  to  war. 

Dangers  of  Disunited  Germany 

It  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  of  history, 
and  indeed  of  elemental  reasoning  to  seek  peace 
by  continuing  the  disunity  of  a  people  who  are 
bound  together  by  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
by  ethnic  unity. 

The  way  to  get  peace  and  promote  peace  m 
Europe  is  not  simply  to  think  of  various  devices 
whereby  we  can  mitigate  the  dangers  of  a  dis- 
united Germany.  We  should  seek  a  united 
Germany. 

That  is  why  I  regret  that  in  this  topic  of  item 
2  the  Soviet  Union  has  gotten  lost  in  its  great 
grandiose  scheme,  piling  words  upon  words,  and 
it  has  left  the  central  problem,  which  is  the  peace- 
ful unification  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  three  Western 
Ministers,  under  this  item  2,  have  concentrated 
their  attention  on  the  problem  of  Germany  and 
the  creation  of  a  united  Germany  through  free 
elections.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  this  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  security  for 
Europe. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  a  united  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  along  peaceful  lines 
of  its  own  choosing.  A  Germany  which  is  co- 
erced, which  is  told  what  it  cannot  do,  is  a  Ger- 
many which  almost  surely  will  follow  the  same 
course  that  was  followed  by  the  Germany  which 
succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  There  the 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  were  the  very 
thing  that  enabled  the  extreme  nationalists  to 
come  to  power. 

Therefore,  our  second  point  is  that  Germany 
must  be  allowed  to  pursue  her  inclinations  so  long 
as  these  are  peaceful  and  compatible  with  the 
security  of  the  rest  of  us.  Since,  in  fact,  Ger- 
many wishes  to  associate  herself  with  the  Western 
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countries  of  Europe,  it  is  essential  to  peace  that 
she  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If  she  had  wished  to 
associate  herself  with  the  powers  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  would  not  have  wanted  to  force  her 
otherwise.  The  main  point  is  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  apply  such  a  coercion  to  Germans 
that  they  will  not  feel  that  Germany  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state.  In  that  way,  I  repeat, 
lies  great  danger. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  all  of  us  who  really  want 
peace  should  eagerly  welcome,  that  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  the  Germans  want  to  adopt  a 
course  which  will  end,  for  at  least  50  years,  and 
I  believe  for  all  time,  a  distinctively  national 
army,  and  equally  end  the  German  general  staff. 
The  fact  that  the  Germans  want  to  do  this  gives 
us  a  unique  opportunity  to  go  to  meet  them,  and 
to  consolidate  that  present  will.  That  will  may 
not  always  be  with  us.  If  today  we  reject  that 
will  of  the  German  people  which  goes  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace,  if  we  try  to  substitute  provisions 
which  will  be  forcibly  imposed  upon  Germany, 
if  we  perpetuate  the  division  of  Germany,  if  we 
impose  limitation  and  controls  of  the  nature  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  then,  I  say  we  would  be 
accepting  a  heavy  responsibility  before  history. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  18 

Press  release  83  dated  February  19 

As  I  speak  for  the  last  time  at  this  Conference, 
I  cannot  but  record  a  large  measure  of  regret.  We 
have  failed  to  satisfy  the  hopes  which  many 
throughout  the  world  placed  in  us.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  peoples  of  East  and  West  Germany 
and  of  Austria. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  failures  are  not  how- 
ever due  to  lack  of  effort,  or  to  inadequacies  of 
detail.  Our  failures  are  of  a  kind  which  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  mere  diplomatic  or 
negotiating  skills  at  this  conference.  We  encoun- 
tered a  fundamental  difference  between  the  views 
of  the  East  and  the  West. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss 
philosophies  or  creeds.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  observe  that  all  of  our  basic  differences  here 
have  revolved  around  the  question  of  whether  it 
was  right,  or  indeed  safe,  to  give  man  and  nations 
a  genuine  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Western  Powers  were  willing  to  place  trust 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  peoples.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  not.  Its  delegation  pointed  out  that 
the  Germans,  if  given  freedom,  might  again  follow 
such  warlike  leadership  as  was  presented  by  the 
Kaiser  and  by  Hitler;  and  that  the  Austrians,  if 
left  alone,  might  not  abide  by  their  solemn  en- 
gagement to  maintain  their  independence  and  to 
avoid  absorption  by  Germany. 

The  Western  Powers  realize  that  no  one  can 
know  with  certainty  the  use  to  which  men  and  na- 
tions will  put  their  freedom.     History  records 
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abuses  of  freedom.  Doubtless  it  will  do  so  again. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  no  social  sys- 
tem has  ever  been  invented  which  is  better  than 
that  which  puts  its  trust  in  human  freedom,  guided 
by  education  and  by  religion. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  in  multiple  ways,  has 
made  manifest  its  fear  of  freedom  and  its  de- 
termination, through  its  occupation  forces  and  its 
control  of  election  processes,  to  try  to  make  cer- 
tain that  freedom  cannot  be  exercised  in  a  way 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  it. 

That  is  why,  it  seems,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister found  it  impossible  to  agree  to  the  unification 
of  Germany  through  genuinely  free  all-German 
elections,  as  we  proposed,  and  why  he  has  insisted 
that  Soviet  troops  must  remain  indefinitely  in 
Austria. 

Our  discussion  of  European  security  has  re- 
vealed that  the  Soviet  Union  believes  that  its 
security  depends  upon  maintaining  such  a  huge 
preponderance  of  power  that  every  other  country 
of  Europe  will  in  fact  be  subject  to  its  coercion. 
The  Soviet  Union  opposes  any  integration  of  the 
Western  European  countries,  or  any  association 
with  the  United  States,  which  would  create  suf- 
ficient defensive  strength  so  that  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  would  in  fact  feel  that  they  are 
masters  within  their  own  homes  and  can  develop 
their  own  distinctive  ways  of  life. 

"Fear  of  Freedom" 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  we  all  sub- 
scribed, called  for  "freedom  from  fear."  Today, 
unhappily,  the  dominant  note  in  much  of  the 
world  is  "fear  of  freedom."  It  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween those  two  concepts  which  has  made  it 
impossible  here  to  achieve  any  large  measure  of 
agreement. 

We  are  confident  that  the  impasse  which  we 
reached  here  will  not  be  permanent.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
or  for  that  matter  of  other  neighboring  nations, 
need  to  bury  their  hopes.  The  Soviet  leaders  will 
surely  come  to  see  that  freedom  is  not  so  greatly 
to  be  feared.  It  develops  in  men  a  basic  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  a  sense  of  human  dignity, 
a  longing  for  fellowship  and  community  welfare, 
which  are  the  most  solid  props  of  peace. 

I  am  confident  that  if  these  basic  realities  be- 
come better  understood  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
will  become  possible  to  achieve  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Austria  which  we  promised  in  1943,  and 
the  unified  Germany  which,  we  said  in  1945,  was 
a  purpose  of  our  occupation. 

Progress  Made  by  Conference 

Despite  our  conflicts  of  basic  principle,  we  have 
made  some  progress  here. 

The  four  of  us  have  reached  an  agreement, 
which  we  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the  others 
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concerned,  which  will  permit  the  holding  of  a 
Korean  political  conference.  The  possibility 
emerges  of  effecting  the  unification  of  Korea,  in 
freedom,  as  had  been  promised. 

There  is  also  provided  the  chance,  if  Communist 
China  wants  it,  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in 
Indochina  and  thus  enabling  the  three  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  to  have  freedom  and  enjoy 
it  in  security. 

We  have  agreed  to  pursue  the  four-power 
search  for  agreement  on  reduction  of  armaments, 
as  recommended  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  shall  pursue  means  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  peoples  of  Germany  and  of  Austria. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  done  here,  we  have 
learned  much.  That  has  a  value  which  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  It  makes  it  less  likely  that  any 
of  us  should  by  inadvertence  and  miscalculation 
do  what  would  risk  another  war. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Western  nations 
will  suspend  the  doing  of  what  strengthens  free- 
dom and  makes  apparent  its  glorious  potentials. 
If  this  Conference  were  to  result  in  a  paralysis 
of  freedom,  then  indeed  it  would  be  a  tragic 
failure. 

The  three  Western  Ministers,  each  acting  freely 
for  his  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  have 
found  agreement  on  every  aspect  of  our  work. 
Thus  we  have  exemplified  a  society  of  consent. 
If,  in  that  spirit,  our  nations  go  on  with  others 
of  like  mind,  to  build  the  strength  of  freedom, 
then  we  shall  win,  everywhere,  respect.  It  will 
be  shared  by  all  who  look  to  us  for  leadership, 
for  we  shall  be  guarding  and  serving  their  free- 
dom, with  our  own. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  a  personal  word.  I 
thank  each  of  my  three  colleagues  for  the  clarity 
and  candor  of  their  participations  in  this  Con- 
ference and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration which  each  has  shown  me. 


QUADRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE 
OF  FEBRUARY  18 

Press  release  84  dated  February  19 

A  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Georges 
Bidault,  Anthony  Eden,  and  Vyacheslav  Molotov, 
took  place  in  Berlin  between  January  25  and  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1954.  They  reached  the  following 
agreements : 

(A) 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  meeting  in  Berlin, 

Considering  that  the  establishment,  by  peaceful 
means,  of  a  united  and  independent  Korea  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  reducing  international 
tension  and  in  restoring  peace  in  other  parts  of 
Asia, 
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Propose  that  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
die  other  countries  the  armed  forces  of  which 
participated  in  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  which 
desire  to  attend,  shall  meet  in  Geneva  on  April  26 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question ; 

Agree  that  the  problem  of  restoring  peace  in 
Indochina  will  also  be  discussed  at  the  conference, 
to  which  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
and  other  interested  states  will  be  invited. 

It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to, 
nor  the  holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  confer- 
ence shall  be  deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recog- 
nition in  any  case  where  it  has  not  already  been 
accorded. 

(B) 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  France,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  international 
controversies  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
a  lasting  peace  would  be  considerably  aided  by 
an  agreement  on  disarmament,  or  at  least  on  a 
substantial  reduction  of  armaments, 

Will  subsequently  hold  an  exchange  of  views 
to  promote  a  successful  solution  of  this  problem 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  6  of  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  November  28,  1953. 

The  four  Ministers  have  had  a  full  exchange 
of  views  on  the  German  question,  on  the  problems 
of  European  security  and  on  the  Austrian  ques- 
tion. They  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  upon 
these  matters. 


TRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE 
OF  FEBRUARY  19 

Press  release  80  dated  February  19 

The  major  problem  facing  the  Berlin  conference 
was  that  of  Germany.  The  three  Western  dele- 
gations urged  that  the  reunification  of  Germany 
should  be  achieved  through  free  elections,  leading 
to  the  creation  of  an  all-German  Government  with 
which  a  peace  treaty  could  be  concluded.  They 
put  forward  a  practical  plan  to  this  end.  Their 
proposals  were  not  accepted  by  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, even  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  they  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  not  now  ready  to  permit  free  all-German 
elections,  or  to  abandon  its  control  over  Eastern 
Germany. 

The  three  Western  Governments  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  achieve  German  reunification  in 
freedom  and  by  peaceful  means.  In  the  meantime, 
they  have  suggested  certain  measures  which  could 
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reduce  the  effect  of  the  present  division  of  Ger- 
many and  its  consequences  for  Berlin.  They  have 
proposed  that  the  three  High  Commissioners 
should  study  these  questions  with  the  Soviet  High 
Commissioner.  As  regards  Berlin,  the  three  Gov- 
ernments reaffirm  their  abiding  interest  in  the 
security  of  the  city  as  expressed  in  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  May  27, 1952.  They  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  improve  conditions  in  Berlin  and 
to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the  city. 

The  three  Western  Ministers  did  their  utmost  to 
secure  agreement  upon  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. 
They  accepted  the  Soviet  version  of  all  the  remain- 
ing disagreed  articles.  The  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  who  was  present  at  all  the  discussions  on 
this  question,  declared  himself  ready  to  sign  the 
treaty  in  this  form.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
however,  insisted  upon  adding  new  provisions  to 
the  treaty.  The  effect  of  these  would  have  been  to 
leave  foreign  troops  in  Austria  for  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  impair  Austria's  right  to  play  her  full  part  in 
international  life. 

The  treaty  could  therefore  not  be  concluded  in 
Berlin,  despite  an  Austrian  offer  accepted  by  the 
Western  Ministers,  that  troops  of  the  Four  Powers 
should  remain  in  Austria  until  the  30th  of  June 
1955.  The  three  Governments  are  preparedto 
continue  their  efforts  to  conclude  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty,  but  progress  depends  on  the  Soviet 
Union  modifying  its  attitude.  Meanwhile,  they 
will  continue  to  seek  every  means  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  occupation  on  Austria. 

The  three  Governments  remain  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  further  opportunity  which  may 
arise  to  promote,  by  renewal  of  the  contacts  estab- 
lished at  Berlin  or  by  other  means,  a  solution  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  problems. 

The  three  Ministers  explained  and  reaffirmed 
the  purely  defensive  character  of  Western  security 
arrangements. 

Offers  were  made  to  discuss  how  the  undertak- 
ings which  already  protect  the  Soviet  Union 
against  aggression  could  be  reinforced.  The 
Soviet  delegation  made  no  response  to  these  offers. 
Their  own  proposals  would  have  involved  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Western  security  system,  while  the 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe  re- 
mained intact.  The  Three  Powers  do  not  intend 
to  be  deflected  from  their  efforts  to_  develop  the 
system  of  defense  on  which  their  survival  depends. 


SOVIET  PROPOSAL  OF  FEBRUARY  12 
REGARDING  AUSTRIA 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America  recognize  that  the  interests  of  consoli- 
dating peace  in  Europe  and  the  need  to  ensure  the  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Austrian  people  require  an  early  re- 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  Austria,  and 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Austrian  question  should  con- 
form to  the  existing  four-power  agreements. 
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Accordingly,  the  Governments  of  the  four  powers  have 
agreed : 

1.  To  instruct  the  Deputy  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  draft  within  a  period  of  three  months  a  final  text  of 
"the  state  treaty  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent and  democratic  Austria",  being  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  To  conclude  the  preparation  of  the  draft  state 
treaty  with  Austria  which  was  in  the  main  agreed  among 
the  four  powers  in  1949  and  according  to  which  Austria 
shall  be  re-established  as  a  sovereign,  independent  and 
democratic  state,  shall  be  relieved  of  the  control  of  the 
four  powers,  and  the  existing  control  machinery — the 
Allied  Commission  for  Austria  and  all  its  bodies — shall 
be  abolished  and  the  occupation  of  Austria  shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

(B)  To  insert  into  the  text  of  the  state  treaty  with 
Austria  the  following  additional  article : 

"Austria  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  coalition  or 
military  alliance  directed  against  any  power  which  partic- 
ipated with  its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against  Germany 
and  in  the  liberation  of  Austria. 

"Austria  undertakes  further  not  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment on  its  territory  of  foreign  military  bases  and  not  to 
permit  the  use  of  foreign  military  instructors  and  spe- 
cialists in  Austria." 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  their  part  shall  assume  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  this  article ; 

(C)  Note  shall  be  taken  of  the  communication  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  effect  that  desiring  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  Austria,  it  agrees  that  Aus- 
tria shall  pay  in  the  form  of  goods  deliveries  the  sum 
which  in  accordance  with  Article  35  of  the  draft  state 
treaty  is  due  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  former  German 
assets. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  any  attempts  at  a  new  Anschluss, 
to  postpone  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  four  powers 
stationed  on  the  territory  of  the  respective  zones  of 
Austria. 

To  withdraw  from  the  city  of  Vienna  all  foreign  troops 
simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion. 

The  troops  of  the  four  powers  temporarily  left  in  Aus- 
tria shall  not  be  occupation  troops  and  shall  not  perform 
the  functions  of  occupation  nor  shall  they  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Austrian  administration  and  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

The  legal  status  of  these  troops  shall  be  determined 
by  a  special  agreement  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
four  powers  with  the  participation  of  Austria  and  which 
shall  enter  into  force  simultaneously  with  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  state  treaty  with  Austria. 

3.  To  instruct  the  Deputy  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  consider  the  question  of  Trieste  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  City  of 
Trieste  and  the  territory  adjacent  to  it  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  military  base. 


Czech  Flier  Requests  Asylum 
After  Landing  in  Germany 

Press  release  76  dated  February  18 

The  American  Embassy  at  Prague  on  February 
17  delivered  a  note  to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  response  to  two  Czecho- 


slovak notes  dated  February  10,  1954,  regarding 
the  crew  of  a  Czechoslovak  Air  Force  plane  which 
landed  in  the  U.  S.  Zone  of  Germany  on  February 
5,  1954.  The  plane,  which  was  damaged  in  land- 
ing, was  returned  on  February  11.  The  pilot,  Lt. 
Frantisek  Zavadilik,  who  wished  to  go  back  to 
Czechoslovakia,  was  repatriated  on  February  9. 
The  other  crew  member,  Pfc.  Jiri  Sorm,  initially 
requested  repatriation  but  subsequently  changed 
his  mind  and  asked  for  asylum.  He  refused  to 
see  any  Czechoslovak  official  representative.  He 
did,  however,  hold  a  press  conference  on  February 
15.  The  Embassy's  note  answers  the  false  Czecho- 
slovak charges  about  the  treatment  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak fliers  by  the  U.  S.  authorities. 
Following  is  the  next  of  the  Embassy's  note : 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compliments  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's  notes  numbers  171.418/ 
54-ABO/l  and  171.429/54-ABO/l  of  February  10,  1954. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  rejects  as  com- 
pletely without  foundation  the  allegations  and  charges 
made  in  those  notes  against  this  Embassy  and  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  crew 
of  that  aircraft.  The  Embassy  further  specifically  rejects 
the  implication  contained  in  the  Ministry's  note  No. 
171.429/54-ABO/l  that  Lieutenant  Zavadilik  was  re- 
turned to  Czechoslovakia  only  "after  repeated  urgent 
demands." 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  6, 1954,  the  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  requested  the  Am- 
bassador's assistance  in  obtaining  the  immediate 
return  to  Czechoslovakia  of  the  crew  and  plane  in 
question.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  February  7,  the  Ambassador  informed 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
U.S.  authorities  would  immediately  deliver  the 
two  occupants  of  the  plane  at  the  Czechoslovak- 
German  frontier  at  a  time  and  place  designated 
by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  and  that  the  U.S. 
authorities  were  prepared  immediately  to  make 
arrangements  to  return  the  aircraft.  On  Monday 
afternoon,  February  8,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  suggested  that  the  two  crew  mem- 
bers be  returned  on  February  9, 1954,  at  the  Czech- 
oslovak-German border  on  the  Waidhaus-Koz- 
vadov  highway.  Lieutenant  Zavadilik  was 
promptly  returned  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  as 
suggested  by  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  In 
the  meantime  and  before  arrangements  for  re- 
patriation could  be  completed,  Pfc.  Sorm  had 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  not  to  return  to 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Ambassador  promptly  so 
advised  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  night  of  February  8,  1954.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  the  U.S.  authorities  had  had  any  intention  at  all 
to  interfere  with  the  return  of  Pfc.  Sorm,  no  such 
early  notification  of  his  intended  return  would 
have  been  given  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

The  aircraft  was  promptly  returned  on  Thurs- 
day, February  11,  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

The  handling  by  the  United  States  of  this  case 
has  been  in  strict  accordance  with  international 
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usage.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  action  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in 
June  and  July  1951  with  regard  to  a  U.S.  airman 
and  another  airman  who  inadvertently  landed 
their  American  planes  in  Czechoslovakia.*  The 
Czechoslovak  authorities  held  these  airmen  incom- 
municado for  some  4  weeks  and  subjected  them  to 
protracted  interrogation.  The  aircraft  were  like- 
wise held  by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  for  some 
4  weeks. 

In  the  present  case  both  Lieutenant  Zavadilik 
and  Private  Sorm  were  completely  free  at  all  times 
to  reach  their  own  decisions.  Private  Sorm  has 
decided  he  does  not  desire  repatriation,  although 
it  has  been  made  clear  to  him  that  he  may  see  a 
representative  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  or 
that  he  may  return  to  Czechoslovakia  if  he  wishes. 
Until  now  Private  Sorm  has  refused  to  see  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  but 
should  he  change  his  mind  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  promptly  notified. 


Czechoslovakia  Plans 
Wired  Radio  Network 

Czechoslovakia  will  be  blanketed  with  a  wired 
radio  network  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Theodore  C.  Streibert,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  In- 
formation Agency,  stated  on  February  16. 

"This  action  by  the  Czech  government  is  de- 
signed as  a  countermeasure  to  the  increasingly 
effective  Voice  of  America  and  other  free-world 
broadcasts  such  as  Kadio  Free  Europe,"  Mr.  Strei- 
bert said. 

The  intention  of  the  Czech  Government  to  intro- 
duce this  mass-communication  control  measure 
was  announced  in  the  daily  Communist  newspaper, 
Lidova  demokracie,  on  January  14,  1954.  Such 
a  radio  network  would  transplant  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  Soviet  system  of  controlled  listening. 
Essentially,  it  consists  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  individuals  can  plug  in  radio  sets  of  simple 
construction  which  will  receive  by  wire  only  the 
official,  local  radio  station  carrying  Communist 
propaganda. 

It  also  involves  the  establishment  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  loudspeakers  installed  in  public 
squares,  recreation  centers,  assembly  halls,  and 
market  places,  which  listeners  can  not  turn  off. 

Sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to 
install  this  control  measure  in  Czechoslovakia,  but 
until  now  have  not  been  carried  out.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Czech  Government  will  execute  its  con- 
struction plans  this  time,  Mr.  Streibert  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  almost  all  public  speeches 
made  recently  by  prominent  Communist  political 
figures  in  Czechoslovakia  have  specifically  at- 
tacked "hostile  broadcasts,"  usually  with  an  ad- 

1  Butxetin  of  June  25, 1951,  p.  1019;  July  16, 1351,  p.  93. 
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mission  that  the  contents  of  such  broadcasts  are 
widely  believed  and  spread  among  the  population. 
However,  installation  of  a  wired  speaker  sys- 
tem will  not  keep  out  foreign  radio  broadcasts, 
Mr.  Streibert  concluded,  because  there  is  a  radio 
set  for  every  five  persons  in  Czechoslovakia.  Un- 
less the  Czech  Government  takes  even  stronger 
measures  against  the  population,  or  resorts  to  out- 
right seizure  of  sets  now  in  operation,  the  speaker 
system  will  not  prevent  listening  to  other  broad- 
casts. 


Voice  of  America 
Popularity  Rated 

Programs  of  the  Voice  of  America  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  Western  radio  broadcasts  among 
young  people  in  Communist-dominated  European 
countries,  closely  followed  by  those  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  Badio  Free 
Europe.  News  programs  rate  ahead  of  all  other 
types  of  radio  programs. 

These  are  among  findings  by  the  Foreign  News 
Service,  Inc.,  of  New  York  currently  undergoing 
analysis  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

"The  popularity  of  news  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— as  affirmed  by  this  private  research  organ- 
ization— is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  the  new  U.S.  Information 
Agency,"  Theodore  C.  Streibert,  Director,  com- 
mented on  February  18. 

Mr.  Streibert  recalled  that  a  decision  was  made 
last  November  to  "concentrate  on  objective, 
factual  news  reporting  and  appropriate  com- 
mentaries." 

The  Foreign  News  Service,  Inc.,  has  a  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  interview 
refugees  recently  arrived  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  on  listening  to  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. Current  findings  covering  young  people 
are  based  on  interviews  with  110  representative 
persons  among  the  most  recent  escapees  from 
Eastern  European  countries.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  11  to  26;  all  but  2  had  escaped  in  1953; 
they  represented  13  nationalities  of  8  countries. 
All  agreed  that  they  took  risks  to  hear  the  news 
in  listening  to  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
other  free  world  stations. 


Thirty-sixth  Anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence 

Statement  ~by  Acting  Secretary  Smith 

Press  release  67  dated  February  15 

We  Americans  hold  this  36th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence  in  solemn 
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;mory.  We  feel  a  close  tie  with  the  people  of 
thuania  through  a  common  devotion  to  freedom 
d  national  independence.  We  sympathize 
eply  with  them  in  their  present  distress. 
The  United  States  continues  to  recognize  the 
lependence  of  Lithuania  because  we  know  that 
j  present  situation  in  the  Baltic  States  was 
3ught  about  by  direct  Soviet  aggression  and  has 
per  been  confirmed  by  the  free  expression  of  the 
11  of  the  peoples  concerned.  In  refusing  to  rec- 
nize  the  forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
ites,  the  United  States  remains  faithful  to  the 
inciples  to  which  our  Nation  has  been  dedicated 
ce  the  promulgation  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
dependence.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  abide 
the  principles  which  it  professes,  no  doubt  the 
ltic  peoples  would  be  restored  to  freedom. 
We  in  the  United  States  know  that  every  Lith- 
lian  celebrates  the  36th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
ation  of  Lithuanian  Independence  in  his  own 
termost  thoughts  and  prays  for  the  day  when  he 
i  again  demonstrate  his  love  of  country  as  a  free 
izen  of  an  independent  Lithuania.  All  the  ex- 
'ience  of  history,  and  especially  our  own,  tells 


us  that  this  longing  for  freedom  cannot  forever 
be  denied.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  national 
independence  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing,  supported  by  the 
free  world,  will  prove  stronger  than  a  tyrannous 
dictatorship. 


Exports  to  Soviet  Bloc 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  an- 
nounced on  February  10  that  it  had  been  decided 
as  a  matter  of  policy  to  deny  commercial  export 
license  applications  for  the  export  for  cash  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  surplus  agricultural  or  vege- 
table fiber  products  to  Kussia  or  her  satellites. 

Secretary  Weeks  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
ban  does  not  preclude  study  of  export  license  ap- 
plication for  these  nonstrategic  products  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  if  acquired  by  exporters  in  the  open 
market  and  not  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration surplus  stocks. 


oblems  of  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


by  Samuel  O.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  '■ 


)uring  the  past  month  of  January,  the  first  an- 
ersary  of  the  present  Administration,  many 
)ortant  messages  were  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
tit  to  the  Congress,  and  in  addition  two  sig- 
cant  publications  were  released, 
'he  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  pre- 
ed  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  was 
mitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  28,  1954.2 
ew  days  previous,  Clarence  B.  Randall,  Chair- 
i  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
icy,  presented  his  report  to  the  President  and 
he  Congress.3 

Address  made  before  the  Trust  Division  of  the  Amer- 
Bankers  Association  35th  annual  mid-winter  meet- 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  8  (press  release  55  dated 
ruary  5). 

?or  excerpts  from  the  Economic  Report,  see  Bulletin 
eb.  15,  1954,  p.  219.  The  full  text,  entitled  Economic 
ort  of  the  President  Transmitted  to  the  Congress  Jan- 
I  28,  195/,,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
Jocuments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
on  25,  D.  C,  for  65  cents  a  copy. 

rc/i   7,   J  954 


A  recent  national  poll  reported  that  only  28 
percent  of  the  American  people  had  ever  heard 
of  the  highly  controversial  Bricker  amendment. 
If  that  report  is  correct,  I  doubt  if  more  than 
a  fraction  of  one  percent  will  ever  read  the  highly 
significant  publications  just  released. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  these  two  documents 
have  been  scrutinized  with  eagle  eyes  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  every  foreign  government  in  Wash- 
ington, as  evidenced  by  the  stream  of  Ambassa- 
dors and  their  economic  advisers  who  have  been 


For  excerpts  from  the  Randall  Report,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187.  The  full  text  of  the  report,  in- 
cluding dissenting  opinions  and  other  statements  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Commission,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  O,  for  35  cents. 

On  January  30  Chairman  Randall  transmitted  a  minor- 
ity report  submitted  by  Representatives  Daniel  A.  Reed 
and  Richard  M.  Simpson.  The  minority  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  15 
cents  a  copy. 
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in  to  ask  for  clarification,  explanations,  and  pro- 
cedure. At  the  outset,  let  me  say  I  do  not  think 
any  representative  of  the  Department  of  State 
should  appear  in  public  to  discuss  foreign  eco- 
nomic problems  without  assuring  his  audience  on 
basic  fundamental  Administration  policy,  which 
I  regret  to  report  is  not  always  clearly  appreciated. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  has  re- 
cently said,  "The  basic  purpose  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  today  what  it  always  has  been— to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States." 

And  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  1  month 
ago  the  President  said,  "At  this  moment,  we  are 
in  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. I  am  confident  that  we  can  complete  this 
transition  without  serious  interruption  in  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  we  shall  not  leave  this  vital 
matter  to  chance.  Economic  preparedness  is  fully 
as  important  to  the  Nation  as  military  prepared- 

The  nations  of  the  free  world  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  economic  pre- 
paredness. This  was  forcefully  brought  to  my 
attention  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Washington. 
The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  55  nations  attending  the  annual  meeting 
last  September  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  We  learned  upon 
arrival  in  Geneva  the  following  week  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  session  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade— and  attended  by  more 
than  thirty  countries — and  immediately  following 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Group  for 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  held  in  New  Delhi,  that 
the  question  most  often  asked  was:  When  is  the 
United  States  going  to  have  a  depression,  and  how 
serious  will  it  be  ? 

When  you  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  are  dependent  upon  our 
domestic  economy,  you  can  better  appreciate  how 
intensely  interested  they  are  to  have  us  remain 
financially  and  economically  sound. 

For  this  reason  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  has  been  scrutinized  not  only  by  our  own 
economists  and  businessmen  but  by  our  foreign 
friends  as  well.  The  report  outlines  the  Admin- 
istration's accomplishments  of  its  first  year— the 
role  of  government — the  basis  for  confidence,  as 
well  as  measures  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy. The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  Presi- 
dent's transmittal  letter  reads : 

"There  is  much  that  justifies  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  Government  will  do  its  full  part  to  help  realize  the 
promise  of  that  future  in  its  program  to  encourage  an 
expanding  and  dynamic  economy." 

May  I  commend  the  reading  of  this  Economic 
Report  to  all  trust  officers,  but  particularly  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  investment 
analysis. 

4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 1954,  p.  78. 
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Randall  Report 

With  this  brief  background  I  would  like  t< 
turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreigi 
Economic  Policy  which  has  become  known,  due  I 
its  dynamic  Chairman,  as  the  Randall  Report. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  Randall  Com 
mission  Report  as  just  another  report.  Despit 
the  fact  the  President  proposed  and  the  Congres 
enacted  the  resolution  creating  the  Commissioi 
neither  are  committed  in  their  approach  to  th 
Commission's  Report.  The  President  and  th 
Congress  are  completely  free  to  accept,  modif y?  r< 
ject,  or  ignore  the  Commission's  recommendatioi 
without  inhibition. 

In  spite  of  this  complete  freedom,  it  is  alread 
clear  that  this  is  not  just  another  report,  but 
milestone  in  the  development  of  this  Nation's  fo: 
eign  economic  policy.  Its  influence  is  already  f e 
in  both  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congres 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ii 
fluence  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  I 
come.  Nations  abroad  are  scanning  its  pag 
with  care  and  deliberation.  They  are  seeking 
learn  the  full  significance  of  its  statements  ar 
implications.  The  press  throughout  the  wor 
is  engaged  in  analyzing  its  many  aspects.  Go 
ernment  officials,  affected  interests,  and  thoughtf 
citizens  are  giving  the  report  exceptional  atte 
tion.  No,  this  is  not  just  another  report.  Th 
may  be  a  taking-off  point  for  a  new  phase  of  oi 
economic  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  role  the  Randf 

Commission  Report  promises  to  play  in  the  d 

velopment   of   this    country's   foreign   econom 

policy,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  its  backgroun 

The   last   20   years   have  made  revolutiona 

changes  in  the  economic  and  political  position 

the  United  States  in  the  world.    Not  only  did  i 

come  out  of  World  War  II  the  strongest  Nation 

the  world,  but  we  were  the  dominant  econon 

and  financial  power,  the  only  country  with  sui 

cient  material  strength  and  capacity  to  rebuild  t 

devastated  economies  of  victor  and  vanquish 

states.     It  was  soon  apparent  that  if  we  wished 

live  in  a  healthy,  peaceful  world,  we  could  do 

only  by  helping  to  restore  war-weary  states 

economic  and   political  healthy  Our  industr 

output,  our  agricultural  production,  our  financ 

capacity,  our  shipping  strength,  and  the  vigor 

our  economy  overshadowed  those  of  any  otl 

state  on  this  globe.    In  that  historical  moment,  t 

future  health  and  well-being  of  the  free  woi 

depended  upon  our  assistance.    When  it  beca: 

clear  that  economic  recovery  alone  was  not  enou 

for  a  peaceful  and  stable  world,  we  had  to  assu: 

new  burdens  involved  in  bringing  help  to  c 

friends  by  again  taking  up  heavy  burdens 

mutual  military  preparedness. 

The  Marshall  plan  and  aid  programs  w 
phases  of  our  postwar  economic  relations.  Toe 
we  are  the  largest  purchaser  and  the  largest  sel 
of  goods  in  the  free  world,  indeed,  in  the  ent 
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orld.  Countries  rely  upon  our  exports  of  wheat, 
bacco,  cotton,  fats,  and  oils,  and  other  products 
r  more  heavily  than  before  the  war.  By  the 
me  token,  they  find  it  more  important  than  ever 
sell  goods  in  our  markets  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
•oducts  they  are  buying  from  us.  Conversely, 
ir  farms,  our  industries,  and  our  labor  forces  de- 
:nd  heavily  on  foreign  markets. 

»w  Industrial  Relationships 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  without  significance 
at  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  emerged 
om  the  war  with  new  relationships  with  the  less 
[vanced  areas.  Nor  has  the  development  been 
I  in  favor  of  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 
Dr  one  thing,  all  of  the  industrial  nations,  par- 
mlarly  the  United  States,  have  found  themselves 
r  more  dependent  upon  imported  minerals  and 
her  raw  materials  than  ever  before.  Expanded 
nsumer  demands  and  extraordinary  wartime 
:eds  have  used  such  great  quantities  of  irreplace- 
ile  raw  materials  that  the  industrial  nations  are 
ing  forced  to  turn  outside  their  borders  to  fill 
l  increasing  proportion  of  their  needs.  At  the 
me  time,  new  expanding  markets  have  been 
lening  all  over  the  world  for  the  exports  of  the 
dustrial  nations.  The  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
itin  America,  and  Africa  have  been  stirred  to 
w  aspirations  for  economic  growth.  They  are 
finitely  on  the  march.  In  the  next  generation 
two,  these  areas  are  bound  to  grow  spectacularly 
'  one  means  or  another,  and  as  they  grow  to 
;aw  upon  the  productive  facilities  of  the  indus- 
ial  nations.  New  forces  exist  which  may  create 
level  of  world  trade  higher  than  has  ever  pre- 
ously  been  contemplated. 

One  added  ingredient  in  the  new  situation  needs 
be  mentioned.  The  shock  of  wartime  devasta- 
>n  and  the  herculean  job  of  reconstruction  which 
any  countries  faced  in  the  years  following  the 
it  made  them  reluctant  to  abandon  the  wartime 
ntrols  they  had  been  forced  to  assume.  They 
ire  afraid  of  rapid  change,  fearful  of  competi- 
ng uncertain  of  the  future.  In  the  past  year, 
is  has  changed.  There  is,  as  I  mentioned,  a 
eat  deal  of  talk  abroad  of  the  risks  of  an  Ameri- 
n  recession,  but  there  is  developing  a  new  confi- 
nce  among  foreign  nations  in  their  ability  to 
set  the  trade  and  payments  difficulties  which 
Dvements  in  the  business  cycle  could  bring.  And 
ere  is  a  far  wider  recognition  among  govern- 
jnts  of  the  world  than  ever  before  in  the  wisdom 
avoiding  direct  governmental  controls  in  the 
onomy,  a  much  greater  appreciation  of  the 
dden  costs  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  such 
ntrols,  and  a  much  greater  willingness  to  expose 
emselves  to  the  risks  of  competition  in  world 
irkets. 

The  relative  position  of  our  country  in  this 
anging  world  is  the  constant  problem.  Some  of 
r  foreign  economic  policies  have  been  adapted  to 
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these  changes.  The  process  of  change  and  adapta- 
tion has  been  piecemeal  and  disjointed.  Aid 
programs  have  been  framed  under  pressure  of 
emergencies,  without  adequate  time  to  ponder  over 
how  these  programs  fitted  together  with  our  tariff 
policies,  our  overseas  investment  policies,  our  mer- 
chant marine  policies,  or  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural policies.  At  the  same  time,  our  tariff  poli- 
cies have  developed  in  their  own  separate  groove; 
our  merchant  marine  policies  have  remained  in 
their  compartment ;  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
grams have  continued  to  develop  in  their  partic- 
ular setting  and  with  their  particular  set  of  pre- 
occupations; and  so  on.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  hauling  and  pulling  among  these  programs 
and  very  little  adaptation  among  them. 

What  the  Randall  Commission  has  tried  to  do 
is  to  fit  these  policies  together  into  a  reasonably 
consistent  whole.  This  effort,  taken  by  itself, 
would  not  be  a  spectacular  accomplishment.  Any 
student  of  international  economic  affairs  who  was 
assigned  the  task  might  have  produced  a  reason- 
ably coherent  proposal  reconciling  the  various 
programs  which  make  up  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  But  the  report  of  the  Randall  Commis- 
sion was  not  written  in  an  ivory  tower.  It  was 
actually  written  by  a  Commission  of  17  men  chosen 
from  representative  fields  of  American  life — busi- 
ness, academic,  and  government.  Ten  of  the  mem- 
bers were  drawn  from  the  2  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress— 6  Republicans  and  4  Democrats.  Seven 
were  drawn  from  other  walks  of  American  life. 
Collectively,  they  were  able  to  bring  to  this  study 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
relations,  and  of  American  agriculture,  industry, 
and  labor.  These  17  men,  therefore,  framed  their 
views  with  a  full  realization  not  only  of  what  was 
necessary  but  also  of  what  was  feasible  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  foreign  economic  policy.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  document  must  be  regarded  as 
quite  remarkable. 

Naturally,  there  are  dissents  and  qualifications 
throughout  the  report.  It  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not.  Without  in  any  measure  attempt- 
ing to  minimize  the  basis  or  effect  of  these  dissents, 
the  fact  remains  the  members  seem  to  be  largely 
in  agreement  that  constructive  action  is  desirable 
in  large  areas  of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

The  Commission  approached  its  task  with  "the 
sobering  realization  that  the  policies  pursued  and 
the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  foreign  economic  policy  profoundly  influence 
the  destinies  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Principal  Recommendations  of  the  Report 

The  Randall  Report  is  bound  together  by  a  uni- 
fying philosophy.  The  Commission  observes  that 
ours  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic,  resilient,  and  cre- 
ative economies  in  the  world.  The  strength  of  our 
economy,  the  Commission  says,  has  been  due  to 
three  fundamental  principles :  (1)  The  freest  pos- 
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sible  opportunity  for  individuals  to  develop  their 
talents  and  exercise  their  initiative ;  (2)  the  main- 
tenance of  a  competitive  society ;  and  (3)  the  bless- 
ing of  a  broad,  free,  internal  market  for  our  goods 
and  services.  If  these  factors  are  the  sources  of 
our  strength,  we  would  do  well  to  adhere  faithfully 
to  them  as  we  play  our  part  in  the  international 
economy.  This  faith  dominates  the  report  and 
motivates  many  of  its  recommendations. 

"With  this  philosophy  as  its  background,  the  re- 

gort  commends  a  series  of  policies  for  the  United 
tates  which,  taken  all  together,  might  move  all 
nations  slowly  to  a  world  in  which  international 
trade  stands  at  high  levels,  currencies  are  readily 
interchangeable  among  nations,  and  governmental 
interference  in  international  trade  and  payments 
is  at  a  minimum. 

Some  of  these  movements  would  be  achieved 
through  changes  in  this  country's  trade  policies, 
assuming  there  were  like  actions  on  the  part  of 
other  nations.  For  instance,  we  would  negotiate 
with  other  countries  for  some  moderate  and  grad- 
ual reductions  in  our  tariff  levels  over  the  next  3 
years,  in  return  for  trade  concessions  on  their  part. 
We  would  negotiate  also  to  reconstitute  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  as  an  organ- 
ization, so  that  it  could  serve  even  more  effectively 
as  a  forum  for  improving  international  trade  re- 
lations and  facilitate  the  operation  of  our  world- 
wide trade  agreements. 

We  would  amend  our  "Buy  American"  policy— 
the  policy  of  requiring  Government  agencies  to 
favor  domestic  producers  in  the  procurements  of 
their  supplies ;  instead,  we  would  allow  a  foreign 
bidder  greater  opportunities  to  sell  to  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  competition  with  domestic  bid- 
ders, particularly  where  the  foreign  bidder's 
Government  extended  like  privileges  to  Ameri- 
cans. We  would  maintain  the  merchant  marine 
at  the  level  that  our  national  security  required,  but 
we  would  do  so  by  direct  subsidies  rather  than  by 
the  practice  of  requiring  half  of  our  government- 
financed  cargoes  to  be  carried  on  our  own  rela- 
tively high-cost  ships.  And  we  would  take  a  great 
many  added  steps,  beyond  the  significant  measures 
already  taken  over  the  past  few  years,  to  stream- 
line our  customs  administration. 

The  all-important  and  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject of  tariffs  and  trade  policy  quite  naturally  is 
studied  at  great  length.  The  Commission  states 
that  the  oral  and  written  submissions  in  this  field 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  all  those  relating  to  other 
fields  considered.  More  than  a  dozen  individual 
recommendations  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Buy 
American  Act— tariff  classification  revision — cus- 
toms simplification — renegotiation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  subsequent 
submission  to  the  Congress,  to  name  but  a  few. 
And  it  is  in  this  field  that  dissents  are  made  in 
varying  degrees. 

The  Commission  does  not  confine  itself  to  rec- 
ommendations in  the  fields  of  international  trade 
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and  services.  Its  mandate  was,  in  effect,  to  review 
the  entire  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  Unitec 
States  and  it  accepted  this  mandate  literally.  T< 
the  astonishment  of  most  people  who  followet 
its  work,  the  Commission  during  its  brief  activ 
life  succeeded  in  surveying  the  whole  field.  Th 
Commission's  report  has  some  significant  recom 
mendations  on  such  problems  as  the  nature  of  ou 
foreign-aid  programs,  the  problem  of  stimulate 
international  investment,  the  place  of  interna 
tional  commodity  agreements,  _  the  problem  o 
achieving  convertible  currencies,  and  variou 
other  critical  subjects. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  on  foreig 
investment  are  in  keeping  with  the  main  theme 
of  its  report.  Due  to  the  interest  of  you  invest 
ment  officers,  perhaps  I  should  enlarge  a  bit  o 
the  approach  to  foreign  investments  and  the  coi 
eluding  subject  of  convertibility. 

Foreign  Investments  and  Convertibility 

American  interests  and  world  conditions  toda 
call  for  an  outflow  of  capital  from  the  Unite 
States  to  the  backward  areas  of  the  world.  "W 
must,  however,  rely  principally  on  private  sourc< 
to  supply  this  capital.  These  sources  will  suppl 
the  capital  only  if  they  can  earn  a  competitn 
yield,  can  be  reasonably  secure  from  the  risks  ( 
political  instability,  and  can  be  reasonably  assure 
of  the  right  to  bring  their  earnings  home.  It 
for  the  country  which  wishes  to  attract  America 
capital  to  bring  about  these  conditions.  The  Con 
mission  feels,  however,  that  the  United  Stati 
might  also  assist  in  encouraging  foreign  inves 
ment  by  granting  certain  tax  concessions  on  fo 
eign  earnings  and  by  experimenting  with  a  limite 
program  of  guarantees  for  overseas  investmen 
against  nonbusiness  risks.  The  tax  study  is  a 
ready  under  way. 

The  Commission  asks  when  dealing  with  tl 
subject  of  convertibility,  how  can  we  move  towai 
a  world  in  which  governments  do  not  have  to  1 
cense  their  imports  in  order  to  ration  their  scar 
supplies  of  gold  and  dollars?  And  how  can  i 
return  to  a  world  in  which  people  who  earn  ste 
ling  or  francs  or  guilders  or  lira  can  be  sure  i 
their  right  to  turn  their  holdings  into  dollars,  i 
other  foreign  currencies  whenever  they  wisl 
The  Commission  feels  we  are  in  a  position  to  mal 
progress  toward  this  kind  of  world — not  spectac 
lar  progress,  perhaps,  but  a  steady  moveme 
which  will  reestablish  some  of  the  freedoms  in  i 
ternational  trade  of  which  the  world  has  seen 
little  since  World  War  II.  The  Commission  fee 
that  the  resources  of  the  International  Moneta: 
Fund  might  well  be  more  fully  mobilized  to  su 
port  such  an  effort  and  suggests,  under  the  prop 
circumstances,  our  own  Federal  Reserve  Syste 
might  be  able  to  provide  some  limited  access  f 
the  central  banks  of  other  countries  to  added  r 
serves  of  gold  and  dollars. 
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Future  Steps 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  which  I  have  sketched  so  briefly  out- 
lines some  (and  I  say  some)  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  The  question  is — now 
that  we  have  the  report — where  do  we  go  from 
here?  It  is  not  easy  to  put  the  answer  in  a  nut- 
shell. Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  firing  line  in 
the  shaping  of  American  foreign  economic  policy 
have  a  sense  of  having  passed  a  great  landmark, 
svith  the  publication  of  this  report.  We  have  a 
sense  of  having  moved  far  since  this  Administra- 
tion took  office  a  year  ago.  We  all  recall  the  in- 
sistent public  demands  that  have  continued 
;hroughout  the  past  year,  that  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  the  existing  foreign  economic  policies  of 
he  United  States  should  be  overhauled. 

It  would  have  been  easy  at  the  time,  though  in 
;he  end  it  might  have  been  disastrous,  either  to 
iunk  the  programs  that  then  existed  or  to  camou- 
lage  them  with  a  new  gloss.  But  President  Eisen- 
lower  would  do  neither.  Despite  the  insistent 
pressure  for  immediate  action,  he  sponsored  the 
leliberate  and  extensive  review  which  the  Randall 
Commission  undertook.  The  results  of  that  re- 
dew,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justify  the  President's 
lecision. 

The  President  has  announced  publicly  that 
Chairman  Randall  has  agreed  to  return  this  com- 
ng  week  to  serve  as  a  White  House  adviser.  This 
n  itself  is  reassuring  to  those  who  have  been  so 
mxiously  awaiting  this  report.  The  appointment 
)f  Mr.  Randall  is  only  the  first  step.  The  Presi- 
lent  has  indicated  that  the  Administration  will 
ubmit  recommendations  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
pect  to  the  Randall  Report.  What  the  Congress 
nay  choose  to  do  with  these  recommendations,  and 
vhat  it  may  choose  to  do  on  its  own,  I  cannot  pre- 
lict.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
hat  by  the  end  of  this  congressional  session  the 
vhole  field  of  American  economic  foreign  policy 
fill  have  been  canvassed  and  recanvassed,  both  in 
he  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress.  This, 
>f  course,  means  that  the  general  public  too  will 
liscuss  these  problems  and  bring  its  influence  to 
•ear  upon  their  solution.  This  is  only  another 
ray  of  saying  that  the  President,  the  Congress, 
nd  the  general  public  have  now  reached  the  point 
phere  they  are  to  make  their  decisions  with  respect 
o  the  Randall  Commission  recommendations. 


merica's  Economic  Leadership 

The  Randall  Commission  and  its  report  have 
tightened  my  appreciation  of  the  enormous  sig- 
ificance  of  the  economic  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  free  world.  When  I  attended  the 
Itatt  meetings  in  Geneva  last  fall  and  when  con- 
ulting  with  leaders  in  Europe  and  in  the  Near 
last,  and  when,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  report, 
n  conversations  with  Ambassadors  and  represen- 
itives  of  other  countries  in  Washington,  the  dis- 
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cussions  inevitably  turned  to  the  Randall  Report. 
The  tariff  arrangements  of  the  34  countries  in 
Gatt  were  postponed  for  a  year  in  anticipation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Randall  Report.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended  for  1  year 
by  our  Congress  pending  the  report  of  the  Randall 
Commission.  Actions  of  governments,  here  and 
abroad,  have  been  conditioned  by  the  expectation 
that  the  Randall  Commission  would  make  pro- 
nouncements affecting  the  actions  referred  to. 

If  anyone  has  ever  doubted  the  fact,  it  is  now 
crystal  clear  that  American  leadership  is  not  con- 
fined to  resisting  overt  aggression  abroad  and 
internal  subversion  at  home.  Without  belittling 
these  for  a  moment,  an  equally  important  chal- 
lenge is  the  economic  leadership  we  exercise  in  the 
world.  Unless  defense  efforts  and  political  sta- 
bility are  combined  with  economic  stability,  there 
is  no  true  security.  Both  our  allies  and  ourselves 
must  build  on  a  sound  economic  base  if  our  way 
of  life  is  to  prevail. 

But  in  a  broader  sense,  and  even  in  a  selfishly 
national  sense,  we  must  build  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Our  160  million  people,  out  of  a  world 
population  of  2i/2  billion — 800  million  of  which 
live  under  Soviet  domination — make  us  realize 
that  strong  and  resourceful  as  we  are,  we  can  best 
achieve  security  in  cooperation  and  combination 
with  others.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  resources 
at  our  own  command  to  meet  the  worldwide  threat 
of  communism.  It  is  precisely  in  this  area  where 
the  Randall  Commission's  Report  poses  some  of 
its  most  fundamental  meanings. 

A  strong  economy,  governed  by  enlightened 
economic  policies,  has  its  immediate  bearing  upon 
strong  and  healthy  defense  arrangements  abroad, 
whether  these  are  with  the  Atlantic  area  or  with 
the  lands  of  our  southern  neighbors,  or  with  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  free  world 
still  must  and  does  rely  upon  us.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  cyclical  economic  fluctua- 
tions of  a  minor  character  here  in  the  United 
States  have  a  major  impact  abroad.  And  the  eyes 
of  our  partners  in  the  free  world  are  unswervingly 
fixed  upon  our  economy  in  constant  preoccupa- 
tion with  what  will  happen  to  them  if  our  eco- 
nomic situation  changes  even  slightly. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  significance  of  enlight- 
ened economic  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States ;  that  is  the  significance  of  the  Randall  Re- 
port and  any  actions  that  may  be  taken  in  pursuit 
thereof.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  find  an 
unusual  responsibility  thrust  upon  us.  We  must 
help  to  solve  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  A  failure  to  do  so  will  affect  not  only 
our  own  relations  with  those  countries,  but  also 
our  relations  with  other  nations  still  uncommitted 
in  the  struggle  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
worlds. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  a  tremendous 
challenge  confronts  the  United  States,  its  gov- 
ernment and  people,  at  the  present  moment  in 
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the  field  of  foreign  economic  policies.  Without 
meaning  to  overdramatize  the  world  situation 
today,  I  must  confess  that  several  times  during  the 
writing  of  this  paper  the  words  of  the  great  eman- 
cipator came  to  me— "You  may  nobly  save,  or 
meanly  lose,  this  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed ;  this  could  not  fail." 


International  Bank  Makes 
Loan  in  Ecuador 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  February  10  made  a  loan  of 
$8,500,000  for  a  highway  construction  program  in 
Ecuador.  The  program  is  designed  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  Province  of  Guayas  and  neighboring  parts  01 
the  coastal  region. 

This  is  the  bank's  first  loan  in  Ecuador  It  was 
made  to  the  Comite  Ejecutivo  de  Viahdad  cle  la 
Provincia  del  Guayas,  an  autonomous  local  au- 
thority, charged  with  responsibility  for  develop- 
ina  a  road  system  for  the  Province  of  Guayas 
and  port  facilities  for  Guayaquil.  The  loan  is 
for  a  term  of  10  years  and  bears  interest  of  4-/8 
percent  per  annum,  including  the  1  percent  com- 
mission which  will  be  allocated  to  the  banks 
special  reserve.  Amortization  will  begin  on 
March  1,  1958.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador.  . 

The  coastal  region  lying  in  Guayas  and  neigh- 
boring provinces  produces  most  of  Ecuador  s  cot- 
ton, rice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  chief 
export  crops— bananas,  cacao  and  coffee.  Ihe 
region  comprises  about  17  million  acres  of  land. 
It^is  extremely  fertile  but  only  about  1.25  mil- 
lion acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  further  cultivation  is  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  in  the  area.  Existing  roads  are 
for  the  most  part  unpaved  and  become  impassable 
in  the  5-months  wet  season,  with  the  result  that 
perishable  produce  is  wasted.  Transportation 
costs  of  export  crops  from  production  centers  to 
the  ports,  even  in  dry  weather,  are  extremely  high, 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  200  percent  of  the 
value  of  products  at  their  source. 

Under  the  highway  construction  program,  eight 
of  the  existing  roads  radiating  from  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's  largest  city  and  its  most  important  port, 
will  be  converted  to  all-weather  highways.  The 
individual  roads  to  be  built  under  the  program  will 
have  a  total  length  of  about  365  miles.  The  roads 
are  to  be  integrated  with  a  national  highway  net- 
work being  planned  by  the  National  Government 
and  will  contribute  toward  making  year-round 
transportation  possible  between  Guayaquil  and 
Quito,  Ecuador's  two  chief  cities.  The  program 
also  includes  (a)  the  construction  of  a  central 
maintenance  shop  for  the  repair  and  overhaul  of 
construction  equipment;    (o)   the  building  of  a 
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suspension  bridge  over  the  Daule  River  which  will 
be  the  first  suspension  bridge  as  well  as  the  longest 
bridge  in  Ecuador;  and  (c)  the  acquisition  of  car 
ferries  for  use  between  Guayaquil  and  Duran.  The 
inauguration  of  ferry  service  will  for  the  first  time 
make  possible  the  transportation  of  trucks,  auto- 
mobiles and  possibly  railroad  cars  between  these 
two  cities.  Duran  is  across  the  Guayas  River  from 
Guayaquil  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  from 
Quito,  the  capital,  and  of  many  important  roads. 

The  new  highways  can  be  expected  to  open  new 
lands  to  cultivation  and  to  permit  the  more  effec- 
tive use  of  lands  now  under  cultivation.  Past 
experience  in  Guayas  Province  shows  that  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  new  highways  is  immediately 
cleared  for  cultivation  and  that  the  construction 
of  feeder  roads  quickly  leads  to  the  development  of 
new  lands.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  time  the 
project  is  completed,  production  of  Ecuador's 
export  crops  will  have  increased  by  about  50  per- 
cent over  recent  levels  and  that  the  resulting  in- 
creases in  foreign  exchange  earnings  will  be 
substantially  more  than  will  be  needed  to  service 
the  bank's  loan. 

The  program  is  expected  to  take  about  4  years 
to  complete.  It  will  cost  a  total  of  179  million 
sucres  (equivalent  to  $11.8  million)  including  the 
foreign  exchange  component  being  financed  by 
the  bank. 


Export- Import  Bank  Loan 
to  New  Zealand 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
February  13  announced  authorization  of  a  loan  of 
$16  million  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  of  U.S.  materials, 
equipment,  and  services  for  the  Murupara  project 
for  the  production  of  lumber,  chemical  pulp,  and 
newsprint  in  that  country. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Murupara  project  is  esti- 
mated at  the  equivalent  of  about  $84  million.  Oi 
this  amount,  approximately  $41  million  will  be 
required  for  the  lumber,  chemical  pulp,  and  news- 
print mills  to  be  constructed  for  and  operated  bj 
the  Tasman  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  whicl 
initially  will  receive  temporary  financial  backing 
from  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  remain- 
ing $43  million  will  be  required  for  the  ancillary 
services,  such  as  housing  and  expansion  of  railway 
power,  and  harbor  facilities,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  itself. 

About  one-third  of  the  loan  will  provide  thf 
dollar  exchange  with  which  the  Tasman  Pulp  anc 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  will  obtain  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  services  in  the  United  States  for  us< 
in  the  mills  now  under  construction.  With  th< 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  loan  the  New  Zealanc 
Government  will  finance  purchases  in  the  Unitec 
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States  of  materials,  equipment,  and  services  for  the 
various  ancillary  facilities  which  are  being  fur- 
nished by  that  Government  in  connection  with  the 
Murupara  project. 

Advances  under  the  credit  will  be  repaid  in  20 
semiannual  installments  beginning  in  November 
1956.  Interest  on  outstanding  balances  at  4% 
percent  per  annum  will  also  be  payable  semi- 
annually. It  is  expected  that  the  funds  for  this 
loan  will  be  obtained  from  private  financing  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  under  the  bank's 
guarantee. 


Queen  Mother  Elizabeth 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  IT 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  have  in- 
cited Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  of  England  to  be 
their  guest  at  the  White  House  for  3  days  this 
November  during  her  projected  trip  to  this  coun- 
try. The  Queen  Mother,  who  is  paying  an  in- 
formal visit  to  the  United  States  from  about 
October  29  to  November  11,  will  stay  at  the  White 
House  November  4  to  November  6. 

The  Queen  Mother  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  Columbia  University's  Charter  Day  Con- 
vocation on  October  31,  celebrating  the  issuance  in 
L754  of  the  Charter  of  King  George  II  which 
founded  the  Institution.  On  November  3  she  will 
ittend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  English  Speaking 
Union  in  New  York  where  she  will  accept  the 
proceeds  of  the  King  George  VI  Memorial  Fund, 
established  to  provide  scholarships  for  British 
students  in  American  institutions. 


Preliminary  Talks  With 
Coal  and  Steel  Community 

?ress  release  87  dated  February  20 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  High  Authority 
)f  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  have 
)een  holding  preliminary  talks  during  the  past 
nonths  concerning  a  loan  by  the  United  States  to 
he  Community.  These  talks  had  their  origin  in 
he  view  expressed  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
June  1953  that  financing  of  a  portion  of  the  High 
Authority's  investment  program  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
irnment  or  one  of  its  agencies  would  foster  Euro- 
pean integration  in  a  tangible  and  useful  way.1 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  High  Authority 
lave  now  agreed  to  open  negotiations  in  Washing- 
on  next  month  to  determine  the  concrete  ways  in 
n hich  such  support  will  be  extended. 

1  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  927. 
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Fisheries  Commission 
Selects  Headquarters 

The  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission announced  on  February  5  its  decision  to 
locate  its  headquarters  for  the  time  being  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  In  selecting  Vancouver,  the  Commission 
accepted  an  offer  of  temporary  facilities  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Similar  offers 
had  been  made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  the 
Canadian  Government's  fishery  research  station  at 
Nanaimo,  B.  O,  and  the  University  of  Washington 
at  Seattle. 

The  Commission's  headquarters  will  be  located 
on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  area  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  close  to  several  Canadian 
and  U.S.  fishing  ports  of  first  importance.  The 
headquarters  will  also  be  close  to  several  major 
marine  research  institutions  studying  the  fisheries 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  These  institutions 
are  the  Canadian  Government's  research  station 
at  Nanaimo,  B.  C. ;  the  International  Pacific  Salm- 
on Fisheries  Commission  at  New  Westminster, 
B.  C. ;  the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion in  Seattle;  the  Fisheries  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle ;  and 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Investigations  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Seattle. 


Joint  Communique  by 
Turkey  and  Pakistan 

Press  release  81  dated  February  19 

The  U.  S.  Government  warmly  welcomes  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Governments  of  Tur- 
key and  Pakistan  "to  study  methods  of  achieving 
closer  friendly  collaboration  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  spheres  as  well  as  of  strength- 
ening peace  and  security  in  their  own  interest  as 
also  in  that  of  all  peace-loving  nations."  This 
forward-looking  step  should  provide  increased 
assurances  that  these  and  other  countries  in  the 
area  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  independence 
they  so  highly  prize.  No  nation  standing  alone 
can  obtain  adequate  security  at  bearable  cost. 
This  principle  has  already  been  accepted  and  ap- 
plied throughout  most  of  the  free  nations  of 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific. 

The  Secretary  of  State  reported  last  spring  on 
his  return  from  a  trip  through  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  that  he  found  certain  countries  of  the 
area  concerned  at  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them  and  others  in  the  free  world.1  He  also  re- 
ported that  he  found  some  desire  for  a  collective 
security  system  in  the  area,  but  emphasized  that 
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1  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  831. 
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such  a  system  should  be  designed  and  grow  from 
within  out  of  a  sense  of  common  destiny  and  com- 
mon danger.  It  is  evident  that  the  proposal  of 
these  two  Governments  is  of  this  character  and 
constitutes  a  constructive  step  toward  broadening 
the  base  of  the  collective  strength  of  the  free 
world. 


New  Foreign  Relations  Volume 
Deals  With  Near  East,  Africa 

Press  release  66  dated  February  15 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  February 
15  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936, 
Volume  III,  The  Near  East  and  Africa.    This  vol- 


ume lias  sections  dealing  with  Afghanistan, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Morocco, 
Palestine,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  Turkey. 

Volume  III,  The  Near  East  and  Africa  is  the 
first  to  be  published  in  the  series  of  five  volumes 
for  1936.  The  other  volumes  of  this  series  will  be 
released  during  the  next  few  months.  Volume  III 
was  compiled  in  the  Historical  Division  by  Fran- 
cis C.  Prescott  and  the  late  Morrison  B.  Giffen 
under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Perkins,  editor  of 
Foreign  Relations.  Technical  editing  was  in 
charge  of  Elizabeth  A.  Vary,  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Editing  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications. Copies  of  this  volume  (LXI,  542  pp.) 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  $3  each. 


The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953:    Part  II 


by  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  Problems  of  Palestine 

The  United  States  was  faced  with  a  number  of 
problems  from  Palestine  during  the  course  of 
1953,  problems  which  had  been  well  characterized 
by  Secretary  Dulles  in  his  address  of  June  1, 
following  his  visit  to  the  Middle  East.  In  general, 
four  specific  problems  arose,  some  of  them  of  long 
standing:  (1)  the  problem  of  Jerusalem;  (2)  the 
Arab  refugees;  (3)  the  Qibiya  incident;  and  (4) 
the  dispute  over  the  Israel  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  Israel-Syrian  Demilitarized  Zone. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  Jerusalem,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  stated  on  June  1 : 31 

Jerusalem  is  divided  into  armed  camps  split  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nation  of  Jordan.  The  atmosphere 
is  heavy  with  hate.  As  I  gazed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
I  felt  anew  that  Jerusalem  is,  above  all,  the  holy  place 
of  the  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jewish  faiths.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the  United  Nations.  This 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  some  political  status  in  Jeru- 
salem for  Israel  and  Jordan.  But  the  world  religious 
community  has  claims  in  Jerusalem  which  take  prece- 
dence over  the  political  claims  of  any  particular  nation. 


Editor's  Note.  For  part  I  of  this  article,  see  Buixetin 
of  February  22,  page  274.  Part  III,  dealing  with  Mutual 
Security  and  assistance  programs,  will  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue. 

r"  IUti.i.etin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  832. 
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Nevertheless,  on  July  10  the  Israel  Government 
announced  that  the  Foreign  Ministry,  as  long 
planned,  was  henceforth  to  be  in  Jerusalem  rather 
than  Tel  Aviv,  despite  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  November  29,  1947,  December 
11,  1948,  and  December  9,  1949.32  The  original 
intent  to  move  the  capital  to  Jerusalem  had  been 
announced  as  early  as  February  1,  1949.  In  spite 
of  a  request  for  explanations  by  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  on  September  20, 1949  and  a 
protest  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  December 
20, 1949,  government  offices  had  been  moved  piece- 
meal to  that  city.  Eeiterating  the  position  which 
it  had  announced  on  July  9,  1952,  the  Department 
of  State  declared  on  July  11,  1953 : 33 

The  Department  was  informed  on  July  10  by  the  Israeli 
Government  that  it  intends  to  transfer  its  Foreign  Min- 
istry from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  as  of  July  12,  1953. 

The  United  States  does  not  plan  to  transfer  its  Embassy 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  felt  that  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  U.N.  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
international  nature  of  Jerusalem  and  that  it  would  not 
observe  the  solution  regarding  Jerusalem  which  was  set 
forth  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  address  of  June  1,  1953. 

32  See  U.N.  Resolutions  181  (II),  194  (III),  303  (IV). 
83  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  82. 
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The  Israel  Government  stressed  both  the  "prac- 
tical" character  of  the  transfer  and  the  historical 
tradition  of  Jerusalem.  On  July  16,  all  the  Arab 
States  sent  identical  letters  of  protest  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations.  Secretary 
Dulles  dealt  with  the  problem  in  his  press  confer- 
ence on  July  28,  noting  that  the  United  States  had 
nade  its'  feelings  known  to  the  Israel  Government 
m  two  prior  occasions,  in  July  1952  and  March 
L953,  when  Israel  was  requested  not  to  transfer  the 
Foreign  Ministry  to  Jerusalem.    He  added : M 

.  .  .  We  believe  that  it  would  embarrass  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  a  primary  responsibility  for  deter- 
nining  the  future  status  of  Jerusalem.  You  may  recall 
hat  the  presently  standing  U.N.  resolution  about  Jeru- 
lalem  contemplates  that  it  should  be  to  a  large  extent  at 
east  an  international  city  rather  than  a  purely  national 
ity.  Also,  we  feel  that  this  particular  action  by  the  Gov- 
srnment  of  Israel  at  this  particular  time  is  inopportune 
n  relation  to  the  tensions  which  exist  in  the  Near  East, 
ensions  which  are  rather  extreme,  and  that  this  will  add 
o  rather  than  relax  any  of  these  tensions. 

rhe  Secretary  also  indicated  that  these  views  were 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  other  govern- 
ments which  were  concerned  with  the  development 
►f  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will  in  the 
'fear  East.35 

On  September  2,  1953,  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
luly  16  from  the  Israel  Foreign  Ministry,  the 
Jnited  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine  drew  the  attention  of  the  Israel  Govern- 
nent  to  the  position  which  it  had  "adopted  in  the 
>ast  on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  ministries 
if  the  Israel  Government  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
ight  of  the  special  status  accorded  that  city  by  the 
elevant  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly." 
Imong  other  things,  the  Conciliation  Commission 
toted  its'  letter  of  March  30,  1949,  in  which  it  had 
idvised  the  Israel  Government  that  transfer  of 
ertain  ministries  and  departments  to  Jerusalem 
would  be  incompatible  with  paragraph  8  of  the 
Jeneral  Assembly  Resolution  of  11  December  1948 
phich  resolved  that  the  Jerusalem  area  should  be 
accorded  special  and  separate  treatment  from  the 
est  of  Palestine  and  should  be  placed  under  effec- 
ive  United  Nations  control." 

Another  problem  which  developed  in  the  fall 
>f  1953,  and  for  which  it  proved  difficult  to  find  a 
olution  at  the  time,  involved  a  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect on  the  Jordan  Eiver  at  Banat  Ya'qub,  in  the 
.srael-Syrian  Demilitarized  Zone.  Sponsored  by 
he  Israel  Government  Water  Planning  Authority, 

u  Ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  177. 

"On  Aug.  4,  representatives  of  Arab  States  with  the 
xception  of  the  Minister  of  Jordan,  protested  both  to  the 
foreign  Office  in  London  and  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  the  United  States.  The  Israel  Embassy  at  Washington 
n  Aug.  5  issued  a  long  statement  defending  the  transfer, 
'here  was  some  speculation  as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union 
could  do  when,  according  to  an  agreement  reached  in 
uly,  it  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel;  it  is 
ateresting  to  note  that  the  Soviet  envoy  paid  a  visit  to 
'oreign  Minister  Sharett  in  Jerusalem  on  December  2, 
953. 


the  project  was  based  on  a  concession  granted  to 
the  Palestine  Electric  Corporation  on  March  5, 
1926 ;  work  was  begun  on  September  2, 1953.  The 
Syrian  Government  on  September  21  asked  the 
Israel-Syrian  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  to 
halt  the  work,  charging  that  the  project  would  dry 
up  some  12,000  acres  of  Syrian  land  by  diverting 
the  Jordan  waters.36  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization, 
Gen.  Vagn  Bennike  called  for  a  cessation  of  work 
on  the  project  on  September  23,  as  long  as  an  agree- 
ment was  not  arranged.37  Foreign  Minister 
Moshe  Sharett  of  Israel  contested  the  Bennike 
view  on  September  24  and  declared  that  "in  the 
specific  circumstances  of  the  present  case  no  issues 
exist  which  call  for  such  agreement,  and  conse- 
quently the  continuation  of  the  work  cannot  be 
made  conditional  thereon."  38  In  a  reply  of  Oc- 
tober 20,  General  Bennike  repeated  his  views  as 
to  both  the  economic  and  the  military  consequences 
of  the  project  and  noted  his  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter under  article  VII  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement.39 

While  this  problem  was  developing,  there  oc- 
curred the  raid  of  Israel  forces  on  the  Jordan 
village  of  Qibiya  on  October  14-15,  in  which  some 
250  soldiers  were  involved,  according  to  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission,  and  in  which  some  53 
Arab  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed.  On 
October  18  the  Department  of  State  announced : 40 

The  U.S.  Government  has  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  and  near  Qibya 
during  the  recent  attack  by  Israeli  forces.  The  shocking 
reports  which  have  reached  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
loss  of  lives  and  property  involved  in  this  incident  con- 
vince us  that  those  who  are  responsible  should  be  brought 
to  account  and  that  effective  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  incidents  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  increasingly  concerned 
at  the  mounting  tension  along  the  frontier  between  Israel 
and  the  neighboring  Arab  States.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  initiated  the  recommendation  and  subsequently,  in 
concert  with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  decided 
to  request  the  Security  Council  to  consider,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  situation  on  the  frontiers,  to  include  a 
direct  report  by  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 

Secretary  Dulles,  Foreign  Secretary  Eden,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Bidault  considered  the  Qibiya 
incident  at  their  London  meeting  of  October  16- 
18;  their  final  communique  included  the  follow- 


The  Foreign  Ministers  noted  with  grave  concern  the 
recent  incidents  culminating  in  Israeli  armed  action  of 
October  14  in  Qibya,  which,  according  to  their  informa- 
tion, resulted  in  serious  loss  of  life  and  property  inside 
Jordan. 


MM 
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m  U.N.  doc.  S/3093. 

37  U.N.  doc.  S/3122. 

38  U.N.   doc.    S/3122,   Annex   II. 

30  Ibid.,  annex  III.  For  the  Israel-Syrian  Armistice  of 
July  20,  1949,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/1353/Rev.  1. 

<0  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  552. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  546.  For  the  request  to  the  Security  Council, 
see  U.N.  docs.  S/3109,  3110,  3111. 
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They  recalled  the  tripartite  declaration  of  May  25, 1950, 
affirming  the  determination  of  their  Governments  im- 
mediately to  take  action,  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  frontiers  or  armistice 
lines. 

They  have  therefore  jointly  requested  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  tension  between 
Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  States,  with  particular 
reference  to  recent  acts  of  violence  and  to  compliance  with 
and  enforcement  of  the  general  armistice  agreements. 

Two  days  later,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  Forum  on  October  20,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  noted  the  action  taken  and,  recalling 
that  the  United  States  had  "played  an  essential 
part  in  creating  the  State  of  Israel,"  declared  that 
"this  was  clearly  an  occasion  to  invoke  the  concept 
of  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  as 
represented  by  the  United  Nations."  42  The  Jordan 
Government  had  already  appealed  to  the  Security 
Council  on  October  16,  noting  that  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  had  condemned  the  attack 
and  had  called  on  Israel  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.43 

But  there  were  now  other  aspects  of  the  problem. 
On  October  20  Secretary  Dulles  announced  at  his 
press  conference  that  the  United  States,  since 
September  25,  had  been  withholding  an  allocation 
of  Mutual  Security  funds  to  Israel  because  Israel 
was  acting  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  by 
trying  to  divert  water  from  the  Jordan;  he  de- 
clared that  this  decision  was  not  based  on  acts  such 
as  the  attack  on  Qibiya.  Mr.  Dulles  indicated  that 
the  action  taken  would  not  affect  technical  co- 
operation funds  and  stated  that  of  some  $33  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance,  set  aside  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East,  no  allocations  had  yet  been 
made.  On  October  23  Mr.  Dulles  explained  that 
assistance  to  Israel  had  been  deferred — ** 

because  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  State  of  Israel  should 
respect  General  Bennike's  decision,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
State  of  Israel  was  acting  in  defiance  of  that  decision,  it 
was  questionable  at  least  as  to  whether  we  should  make 
the  allocation.  I  might  add  we  recognize  that  there  was 
a  right  of  appeal  from  General  Bennike's  decision  to  the 
Security  Council,  but  we  felt  that  pending  the  exercise  of 
that  appeal  it  would  have  been  better  that  the  work  be 
suspended  unless  General  Bennike  agreed  that  it  could 
go  on  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  which  he  thought 
were  jeopardized  on  the  part  of  Syria. 

On  October  27,  however,  Ambassador  Abba 
Eban  announced  in  the  Security  Council  that  Is- 
rael was  agreeing  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
work  in  the  demilitarized  zone.45  The  next  day, 
October  28,  Secretary  Dulles  recommended  to 
President  Eisenhower  that  a  grant  of  $26,250,000 


"Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  588. 

48  U.N.doc.  S/3113.  The  Security  Council  actually  met 
on  Oct.  19-20  to  consider  the  problems  of  Palestine,  but 
became  involved  in  a  procedural  wrangle  concerning 
Trieste  and  did  not  get  to  the  Palestine  issue  until  Oct.  27. 
See  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  626-628 ;  S/3116,  3118,  3119. 

44  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  589.  See  also  the  Secre- 
tary's comment  of  Oct.  27  (Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953, 
p.  674,  footnote  1). 

46  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  631,  pp.  2-3. 
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in  economic  aid  to  Israel  be  made  for  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  on  the  ground 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
in  this  matter  had  been  realized  "and  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  present  grant  of  economic  aid  to 
Israel"  had  been  removed.46  .  , 

By  this  time  the  Security  Council  was  giving 
serious  consideration  both  to  the  Qibiya  incident 
and  to  the  problem  of  the  Israel-Syrian  Demili- 
tarized   Zone.    General    Bennike    presented    a 
thorough  report  on  the  Qibiya  incident  to  the 
Security  Council  on  October  27,  together  with 
detailed  written  responses  to   questions,  which 
were  submitted  formally  on  November  3,  1953. 
The  Bennike  report  estimated  that  between  250 
and  300  well-trained  Israel  soldiers  carried  out 
this  operation  with  small  arms,  automatics,  in- 
cendiary and  demolition  bombs,  and  Bangalore 
torpedoes,  among  other  types  of  equipment.    His 
statements  made  it  clear  that,  although  the  Qibiya 
incident  was  not  to  be  isolated  from  others  in 
which  both  Israelis  and  Jordanians  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  past,  nevertheless,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  forces  employed  and  the  loss  of  life 
and  damage  involved,  it  was  of  outstanding  and 
major  significance.    Up  to  the  middle  of  October, 
the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  had  found  Israel 
guilty  of  21  violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
during  1953,  and  Jordan  of  20  violations.    Israel 
and  Jordan  representatives  had  submitted  figures 
to  the  Armistice  Commission  to  the  effect  that  some 
108  Israelis  had  been  killed  and  108  wounded,  with 
243  Jordanians  killed  and  147  wounded  since  1949 ; 
the  Commission,  however,  was  able  to  verify  only 
31  Israelis  killed  and  31  wounded,  and  79  Jordan- 
ians killed  and  59  wounded,  between  1949  and  mid- 
October  1953.4T 

There  appeared  to  be  little  question  as  to  the 
facts  in  the  case,  despite  the  Israel  Government's 
denial  on  October  19  that  Israel  armed  forces  had 
taken  part  in  the  raid.  Discussion  in  the  Security 
Council  got  under  way  on  November  9.48  Ambas- 
sador Eban  reviewed  the  problem  on  November  12, 


46  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  674.  See  also  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  at  his  news  conference  on  Oct.  28,  1953. 

47  For  General  Bennike's  report,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  630, 
pp.  3-22;  for  his  responses  to  questions,  see  U.N.  doc. 
S/PV.  635,  annex,  pp.  1-55.  The  Israel  representative  had 
charged  before  the  Commission  that  89  Israelis  and  68 
Jordanians  had  been  killed  on  Israel  soil  since  1949,  and 
101  Israelis  and  18  Jordanians  wounded.  The  Jordan 
representative  had  charged  that  19  Israelis  and  175  Jor- 
danians had  been  killed  on  Jordanian  territory  during  this 
period,  and  7  Israelis  and  129  Jordanians  wounded.  Am- 
bassador Eban,  among  other  things,  charged  that  421 
Israelis  had  been  killed  and  wounded  between  May  19&U 
and  August  1953  (see  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  637,  pp.  2-48,  54-78, 
Nov.  12,  1953).  ,  ...  TT      • 

48  See  especially  the  remarks  of  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  Henri 
Hoppenot,  and  Ambassador  Lodge  in  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  635, 
DP  17-24,  25,  26.  For  text  of  Ambassador  Lodge  s  state- 
ment, see  also  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  648.  The  dis- 
cussion as  a  whole  may  be  followed  in  U.N.  docs,  b/rv. 
635,  637,  638,  640,  642,  643. 
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tressing  Arab  hostility  toward  Israel,  emphasiz- 
ng  the  constant  problem  of  Arab  infiltration 
cross  the  Jordan-Israel  armistice  line,  and  detail- 
ng  the  loss  of  life  and  property  as  a  result  thereof, 
rom  the  Israel  point  of  view.  While  regretting 
he  loss  of  life  at  Qibiya,  he  was  "astonished  at 
ur  people's  general  record  of  patience  under  un- 
laralleled  tension,"  and  denied  that  Israel  armed 
orces  had  been  involved.  Mr.  Eban  believed  that 
tie  Security  Council  should  devote  its  attention  to 
rhat  he  deemed  the  basic  causes  of  the  problem 
nd  should  attempt  to  bring  about  peace.49  Am- 
assador  Charles  Malik,  of  Lebanon,  who  fol- 
jwed,  contested  the  entire  Israel  point  of  view, 
eclared  that  it  was  not  at  all  supported  by  the 
tennike  report,  and  urged  the  Council  to  take 
trong  action  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  ind- 
ents.50 Dr.  Yusuf  Haikal,  the  representative  of 
ordan,  adopted  a  similar  tone  on  November  16.51 

On  November  18  the  United  States,  the  United 
[ingdom,  and  France  circulated  a  draft  resolution 
nth  regard  to  the  Qibiya  incident,52  which  re- 
alled  previous  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
f  July  15,  1948,  August  11,  1949,  and  May  18, 
951,  and  found  that  the  "retaliatory  action  at 
Qibiya  taken  by  armed  forces  of  Israel  on  14-15 
>ctober  1953  and  all  such  actions"  constituted  a 
iolation  of  the  cease-fire  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
ity  Council  resolution  of  July  15,  1948,  and  were 
inconsistent  with  the  Parties'  obligations  under 
le  General  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  Char- 
;r."  The  draft  resolution  also  expressed  "the 
congest  censure"  of  the  Israel  action,  which 
)uld  "only  prejudice  the  chances  of  that  peaceful 
Jttlement  which  both  Parties"  were  "bound  to 
iek,"  and  called  upon  Israel  "to  take  effective 
leasures  to  prevent  all  such  actions  in  the  future." 
ote  was  also  taken  of  the  problem  of  infiltration 
lto  Israel  from  Jordan,  and  the  latter  was  re- 
nested  "to  continue  and  strengthen  the  measures" 
[ready  being  taken  to  prevent  "such  crossings." 
toreover,  the  draft  recalled  the  obligations  of 
srael  and  Jordan,  under  the  resolutions  of  the 
ecurity  Council  and  the  General  Armistice 
greement,  to  prevent  acts  of  violence.  Em- 
hasis  was  placed  on  their  obligation  to  cooperate 
illy  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
ision  Organization,  who  was  requested  to  con- 
der  the  best  ways  of  strengthening  the  Organiza- 
on  and  to  report,  within  3  months,  with  appro- 
date  recommendations  "on  compliance  with  and 
lforcement  of  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ients  with  particular  reference  to  the  provisions 
f  this  resolution." 

There  was  considerable  criticism  of  the  resolu- 
on  after  its  presentation  on  November  20  by  the 

"U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  637,  pp.  2-48,  54-78. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  78-111. 

J  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  638,  pp.  2-37. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/3139. 


sponsoring  powers.53  The  Arabs  were  critical, 
largely  because  the  resolution  contained  no  specific 
provision  for  compensation  or  for  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators.  Sir  Zafrulla  Khan  of  Pakistan 
had  no  doubt  that  Israel  had  been  guilty  of  grave 
violations,  and  he  felt  it  the  duty  of  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  to  live  up  to  their  obligations  under 
the  armistice  agreements. 

Ambassador  Eban  on  November  24  expressed 
grave  misgivings  concerning  the  draft  resolution,54 
charging  the  authors  thereof  with  unfairness  to 
Israel,  repeating  the  Israel  thesis  as  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  Bennike  report  on  the  Qibiya  inci- 
dent, and  regretting  the  alleged  abandonment  of 
the  "invariable  policy"  of  the  Security  Council  of 
calling  upon  the  Governments  concerned  "to  nego- 
tiate a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding 
between  them."  Mr.  Eban  noted  that,  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  he  had  invoked  article  XII  of  the  Israel- 
Jordan  Armistice  Agreement  and  asked  Secretary- 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  to  call  a  meeting  of 
Israel  and  Jordan  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  for  direct  and  immediate  negotiations  to 
prevent  a  further  impairment  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  Near  East.  Ambassador  Eban's  remarks 
"produced  a  painful  impression"  on  M.  Hoppenot, 
of  France,  because  they  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

However,  partially  to  meet  the  Israel  position, 
the  resolution  was  modified  by  the  addition  of  a 
final  paragraph ;  in  this  form  it  was  approved  on 
November  24  by  a  vote  of  9-0-2  (Lebanon, 
U.  S.  S.  P.).  The  new  paragraph  requested  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  report  to  the  Security  Council 
within  3  months  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions as  to  compliance  with  an  enforcement  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements,  taking  into  ac- 
count any  agreement  reached  in  pursuance  of  the 
Israel  request  under  article  XII  of  the  Israel- 
Jordan  Armistice  Agreement.55  Notwithstanding 
his  views  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  Ambassa- 
dor Eban  expressed  his  pleasure  at  this  addition 
when  he  spoke  on  November  25. 

Ambassador  Malik  of  Lebanon,  who  spoke  in 
explanation  of  his  abstention,  gave  his  own  analy- 
sis of  the  problem  and,  among  other  things,  indi- 
cated that  from  the  Arab  point  of  view,  there 
could  be  peace  negotiations  if  (1)  Israel  respected 
the  Armistice  Agreements;  (2)  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  Palestine  were 
implemented ;  and  (3)  the  Arabs  were  so  strength- 


83  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  640.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  indicated  in 
his  statement  that  he  was  "quite  unable  to  accept  the  ac- 
count that  Mr.  Eban  gave  us  of  this  problem,"  and  M. 
Hoppenot  expressed  agreement.  For  text  of  Ambassador 
Wadsworth's  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953, 
p.  839. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  642,  pp.  2-24 ;  S/3140. 

68  U.N.  doc.  S/3139/Rev.  2;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  840. 
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ened  that  they  would  not  feel  that  they  were  "at 
the  mercy  of  Israel." B6 

As  for  the  Israel  hydroelectric  project  in  the 
Israel- Syrian  Demilitarized  Zone,  the  Security 
Council  was  unable  to  agree  on  a  resolution  before 
the  end  of  1953.57    During  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion Ambassador  Eban  took  the  position  that 
the  project  was  a  constructive  one,  did  not  injure 
Syrian  interests  in  any  way,  would  fit  into  more 
general  projects  for  water  utilization,  and  was 
within  the  framework  of  the  Israel-Syrian  Armis- 
tice Agreement.     Ambassador  Farid  Zeineddine 
of  Syria  on  the  other  hand,  with  support  from 
Sir  Zafrulla  Khan  and  Ambassador  Malik,  con- 
tended that  the  rights  of  Syria,  both  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  in  a  military  sense,  were  infringed,  that 
Israel  had  no  "sovereignty"  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  under  the  Armistice  Agreement,  that  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  Syrian  agreement, 
and  that  General  Bennike's  authority  in  the  matter 
should  be  explicitly  upheld.    A  draft  resolution 
noting  the  situation,  upholding  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  requesting  and  authorizing 
him  "to  explore  possibilities  of  reconciling  the 
interests"  involved,  was  presented  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1953.    But  it  was  clear  that  it  did  not 
command  a  substantial  majority  and  was  threat- 
ened with  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, Andrei  Vyshinsky,  now  fishing  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Jordan.     Nor  was  the 
Council  able  to  reach  a  decision  later  in  December 
or  in  January  1954,  despite  modifications  in  the 
draft  resolution.    When  the  vote  came  on  January 
22,  there  were  seven  in  favor,  two  against  (Leba- 
non and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.),  and  two  abstentions 
(Brazil   and   China),   the  Soviet  representative 
having  cast  his  country's  57th  veto.68 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved (52-0-5)  a  resolution  on  November  27, 
1953,  which  extended  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  and  maintained  the  projects  fund  pre- 
viously authorized  at  $200  million,  the  total  pro- 


86  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  643,  pp.  7-12,  13-20,  43-63.  For  an 
additional  Arab  complaint  concerning  an  incident  of  De- 
cember 18,  1953,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/3157. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Soviet  representative  made 
no  statement  at  all  concerning  the  Qibiya  incident. 

"  The  discussion  as  a  whole  may  be  followed  in  U.N. 
docs.  S/PV.629,  631,  633,  636,  639,  645,  646,  649-656.  For 
statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  text  of  the  three- 
power  draft  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1954, 
p.  58;  for  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  297. 

68  On  .Ian.  28,  1954,  the  Israel  representative  requested 
urgent  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  Israel 
complaint  against  Egypt  concerning  (a)  enforcement  by 
Egypt  of  restrictions  on  the  passage  of  ships  trading  with 
Israel  through  the  Suez  Canal;  and  (b)  interference  by 
Egypt  with  shipping  proceeding  to  the  Israeli  port  of 
Elath  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  in  violation  of  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  Sept.  1,  1951  and  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israel  General  Armistice  Agreement  of  February  24,  1949. 
See  U.N.  docs.  S/3168  and  Add.  1. 
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gram  being  established  at  $292,800,000.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee,  at  the  same  time,  was  authorized 
to  increase  its  membership  by  two.59  Moreover, 
the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  was 
able  to  report  some  progress  during  1953  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  blocked  refugees'  ac- 
counts in  Israel,  noting  that  there  had  been  some 
3,200  applications,  that  some  1,590  had  been  ap- 
proved for  payment,  and  estimating  that,  when 
all  applications  had  been  processed,  the  total  value 
of  payments  would  amount  to  about  £750,000.60 


The  Problems  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia 

Other  difficult  problems  which  came  before  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
which  involved  U.S.  relations  both  with  France 
and  with  the  States  of  the  Arab  world,  were  those 
of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.61  Although  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  support  the  draft  resolutions 
submitted  on  these  questions  by  certain  Arab- 
Asian  states  (neither  draft  obtained  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  General  Assembly),  its 
attitude  was  explained  in  Committee  I. 

Thus,  on  October  13,  1953,  Ambassador  Lodge 
noted  that  the  "aspirations  of  peoples  who  are  not 
now  independent  toward  self-government  always 
evoke  sympathy  and  support  from  Americans,"  in 
view  of  their  "basic  traditions."  But  he  did  not 
consider  that  the  Moroccan  issue  was  one  which 


69  U  N  doc.  A/2558.  For  the  Report  of  the  Director  ol 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestint 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Special  Report  of  th( 
Director  and  the  Advisory  Commission  see  U.N.  docs 
A/2470,  A/2470/Add.  1.  For  the  American  position  con 
cerning  the  Arab  Refugee  Program  see  (1)  Palestine 
Refugee  Program.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  w 
the  Near  East  and  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreigi 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Maj 
20,  21,  and  25,  1953;  (2)  statement  by  Acting  Secretarj 
Smith,  May  20, 1953,  Bulletin  of  June  8, 1953,  p.  822 ;  (3) 
statement  by  Representative  James  P.  Richards  in  the  At 
Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov 
4,  1953,  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  759;  (4)  Palestim 
Refugee  Problem.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  th< 
Near  East  and  Africa,  Foreign  Relations  Committee  oi 
The  Problem  <of  Arab  Refugees  from  Palestine,  July  24 
1953  (Committee  print)  ;  (5)  Palestine  Refugee  Program 
Background  Information  for  Study  of  the  Palestine  Ref 
ugee  Program.  Staff  Memorandum  for  Subcommittee  oi 
Near  East  and  Africa  (Committee  print)  ;  (6)  Interin 
Report  of  the  Special  Near  East  Refugee  Survey  Com 
mission,  Dec.  11,  1953,  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  95. 
60 U.N.  doc.  A/2629:  U.N.  Conciliation  Commission  fo 
Palestine.  13th  Progress  Report  (for  period  from  28  Nov 
1952  to  31  Dec.  1953),  pars.  2-14. 

"Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  610.  For  background 
see  H.  N.  Howard,  "The  Problems  of  Tunisia  and  Moroce 
in  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,"  Bull* 
tin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  359,  and  Henry  A.  Byroade,  "Th 
World's  Colonies  and  Ex-Colonies :  A  Challenge  to  Amei 
ica,"  ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  655;  see  also  Ambassado 
Lodge's  statement  of  Aug.  27, 1953,  when  the  United  State 
opposed  inscription  of  the  problem  on  the  agenda  of  tn 
Security  Council  (Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1953,  p.  325).  »e 
also  U.N.  docs.  A/2405,  2406,  2526,  2530.  For  Mauric 
Schumann's  statement,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  445,  pp.  15* 
157. 
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ndangered  international  peace  and  security,  nor 
hat  the  General  Assembly  was  "equipped  to  act 
,s  a  court,  to  adjudicate  the  various  claims  which 
lave  been  made  by  various  parties  concerning 
vents  in  Morocco."  But  it  could  be  hoped  that 
France  and  Morocco  would  "move  continually 
loser  together  in  achieving  self-government  for 
he  people  of  Morocco."  Moreover,  Ambassador 
jodge  was  encouraged  by  the  statement  of  Maurice 
Schumann  to  the  General  Assembly  on  September 
15,  in  which  he  described  the  French  proposals  for 
eform  in  Morocco  as  to  elected  representative 
ssemblies,  independence  of  the  judiciary,  protec- 
ion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  legal  f  ree- 
lom  for  labor  unions.  Ambassador  Lodge  hoped 
hat  any  action  in  the  General  Assembly  would 
promote  an  atmosphere"  in  which  France  and 
torocco  would  "move  continually  closer  in  effec- 
uating  self-government  for  the  people  of 
lorocco." 61 

Similarly,  in  connection  with  the  Tunisian  prob- 
an,  David  W.  Wainhouse  explained  in  Commit- 
se  I  on  October  26 62  that  the  United  States  looked 
orward  "to  increasing  self-government  for  Tu- 
isia"  and  was  convinced  "that  this  objective 
hould  be  attained  through  harmonious  agreement 
etween  France  and  Tunisia."  In  the  American 
iew,  however,  the  proposed  resolution  was  "not 
:kely  to  advance  this  objective."  As  Ambassador 
iodge  explained  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  on  November  ll,83  the  United  States 
avored  "the  ideal  of  self-government,"  and  be- 
ieved  that  "negotiations  between  the  French  and 
"unisians"  were  "the  best  approach  to  the  solution 
f  this  question."  The  General  Assembly,  he  ar- 
ued,  should  encourage,  not  discourage,  such  nego- 
iations,  and  resolutions  which  exacerbated  "the 
elations  between  the  French  and  the  Tunisians" 
fere  "not  calculated  to  further  the  objective  of 
ilateral  negotiations  and  therefore  in  our  view 
and  to  defeat  their  proper  purpose." 


he  Kashmir  Problem 

Although  the  United  States  was  not  directly 
nvolved  with  the  problem  of  Kashmir,  between 
ndia  and  Pakistan,  it  was  much  interested  in  an 
quitable  solution  of  this  issue,  which  had  troubled 
lie  relations'  of  these  two  countries  since  1947.64 

™  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  730. 

63  Ibid.  See  also  the  statement  by  Representative  Fran- 
es  P.  Bolton  in  Committee  IV  on  Oct.  19,  on  "Educational 
feeds  in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,"  Bulletin  of 
fov.  16,  1953,  p.  686,  for  broader  aspects  of  the  problem. 

"4  See  especially  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  73 ;  Dec. 
9, 1952,  p.  1028 ;  Apr.  13, 1953,  p.  523.  See  also  the  Fifth 
.eport  by  the  U.N.  representative  for  India  and  Pakistan, 
r.N.  doc.  S/2967,  excerpts  of  which  are  reprinted  in 
iULLETiN  of  May  11,  1953,  p.  694.  In  general  see  also 
'eport  of  Special  Study  Mission  to  Pakistan,  India,  Thai- 
md,  and  Indochina.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Couse  of  Representatives.  May  6,  1953.  83d  Cong.,  1st 
2SS.,   Committee  print;   Pakistan:  Faith  Builds  a   New 


The  problem  was  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations 
during  the  course  of  1953 ;  the  discussions  of  Indo- 
Pakistan  expert  committees,  according  to  a  com- 
munique of  December  29,  centered  on  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

1.  Numbers  and  character  of  armed  forces  to  be 
maintained  in  the  State ; 

2.  Local  authorities  in  charge  of  administration 
in  the  area  west  and  north  of  the  cease-fire  line ; 

3.  Safeguarding  of  rights  in  the  State  according 
to  the  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Commission  for  India 
and  Pakistan  of  August  13,  1948 ; 

4.  Mechanism  for  certifying  that  tribesmen  and 
Pakistani  nationals  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  Uncip  resolution ; 

5.  Creation  and  maintenance  of  a  peaceful  at- 
mosphere before  and  during  the  plebiscite. 


Stassen  Visits  Southeast 
Asia  and  Pacific 

Director  of  Foreign  Operations  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen left  from  Washington  National  Airport  on 
February  12  on  his  first  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  as  Director  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  Mr.  Stassen  planned  to  go  to  Japan, 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  Indochina,  then  to  Manila  on 
February  21  for  a  5-day  conference  with  the  direc- 
tors of  Foa  missions  in  the  Far  East  region. 

In  the  countries  he  visits,  Mr.  Stassen  will  talk 
with  officials  of  the  governments  and  with  U.S. 
representatives,  and  observe  firsthand  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  operations  to  the  country's  problems 
and  the  progress  being  made.  At  the  Manila  con- 
ference, the  problems  of  the  region  as  a  whole  will 
be  discussed. 

This  is  the  fourth  conference  at  which  Mr. 
Stassen  has  assembled  mission  directors  from  a 
geographical  region  to  discuss  Foa  operations  in 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  previous 
meetings  were  held  in  Paris  for  Western  Europe, 
in  Istanbul  for  the  Near  East,  South  Asia  and 
African  region,  and  in  Lima  for  the  Latin- 
American   region. 

U.S.  Operations  Missions  in  Korea,  Formosa, 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  will  be  represented 
at  the  Manila  meeting. 


Force  in  Asia  (Department  of  State  publication  4977)  ; 
India:  A  Pattern  for  Democracy  in  Asia  (Department  of 
State  publication  5095). 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  February  19,  1954,  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  announced  a  mutual  agreement  to  promote 
closer  political,  economic  and  cultural  ties,  in  which  they 
undertook  to  strengthen  "peace  and  security  in  their  own 
interest,  as  also  in  that  of  all  peace-loving  nations."  On 
February  22,  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Ali  announced 
that  Pakistan  had  requested  American  military  aid  under 
terms  of  the  American  mutual  assistance  legislation. 
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Indian  Custodial  Forces 
in  Korea  Commended 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  19 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  personal  message  from 
President  Eisenhower  delivered  by  Ambassador 
George  V.  Allen  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India 
on  February  19: 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  Now  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Indian  troops  is  drawing  to  a  close  in 
Korea,  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  my  countrymen  for  the  performance 
of  the  Indian  Custodial  Forces. 

No  military  unit  in  recent  years  has  undertaken 


a  more  delicate  and  demanding  peacetime  mission 
than  that  faced  by  the  Indian  forces  in  Korea. 
The  vast  majority  of  prisoners  placed  in  their 
charge  had  from  months  of  imprisonment  and 
uncertainty  become  highly  nervous  and  volatile. 
The  confidence  inspired  by  the  exemplary  tact, 
fairness  and  firmness  shown  by  the  Indian  officers 
and  men  led  by  their  two  able  commanders,  Lt. 
General  Thimayya  and  Major  General  Thorat  did 
much  to  alleviate  the  fears  and  doubts  of  these 
prisoners.  The  performance  of  these  officers  and 
their  troops  was  fully  in  keeping  with  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Indian  Army.  They  deserve 
the  highest  commendation. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  February  1954 

Who  Executive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance: 13th  Meeting. 

Un  Seminar  on  Housing  and  Community  Improvement 

Fao  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  5th  Session 

Meeting  of  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers 

Un  Ecafi;  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  6th  Session  .    .    .    .    . 

First   Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

Unicef  Ad  Hoc  Policy  Committee  of  Executive  Board     .    .    .    , 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe): 
Session. 

Un  Ecla  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party  .... 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations:  4th  Conference 

Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Sports  Motion  Pictures   .    . 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Intersessional  Business     .... 

Un  Ecosoc  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations  . 


10th 


Geneva Jan.  12-Feb.  2 

New  Delhi Jan.  21-Feb.  17 

Bangkok Jan.  22-Feb.  5 

Berlin Jan.  25-Feb.  18 

Kandy  (Cevlon) Jan.  26-Feb.  5 

Washington Feb.  1-12 

New  York Feb.  1-5 

Kandy Feb.  8-18 

Santiago Feb.  8-18 

New  York Feb.  8-11  and  1 

Paris  Feb.  9-23 

Rome Feb.  15-28 

Geneva Feb.  18-19 

New  York Feb.  23-26 


In  Session  as  of  February  28,  1954 

Un  Petitions  Committee  (Trusteeship  Council) 
International  Exhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing 
Un  Trusteeship  Council:  13th  Session 


New  York Jan.  12- 

New  Delhi Jan.  20- 

New  York Jan.  28- 


Prepared  in 


the  Division  of  International  Conferences  Feb.  19,  1954.     Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.     Fo 


WH^Worid4 HlaXor'gSon;  UN-United  Nations;  FAO-Food  ^Jjf^SS'VS^S^Sr 
remission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Unicef— United  Nations  Children's  Fund    Ecla— .Economic 
S  LXTmedca  ICAO-International  Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  O^T^^^S^^^^^^^ 


-Economic  Commissic 


Ecow'c^Economic  and  Social  Council;  ILo-International  Labor' Organization;  UNESCO-United^ Nations  EdJ| 

uid  Cultural  Organization;  Wmo— World 

lion  ;Icem— Intergovernmental  Committee  wi^^^— 

Organization;    NATO-North    Atlantic   Treaty    Organization;   Upu-Umversal   Postal   Union,  Cig-re     Conteren. 


Mo^ai,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Wmo- World  Meteorological .^p^aX,; 
communication  Union;  ICBM-In^^ 


Internationale  Des  Grands  Reseaux  Electriques. 
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alendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

n  Session  as  of  February  28,  1954 — Continued 

cao  Council:  21st  Session Montreal Feb.  2- 

to  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  10th  Session New  York Feb.  22- 

ao  Working  Party  of  Experts  on  Agricultural  Surpluses Washington Feb.  23- 

lo  Governing  Body:  124th  Session Geneva Feb.  27- 


cheduled  March  1-May  31,  1954 

'enth  Inter-American  Conference ,    .    .    . 

toicEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

to  Ecafe  Third  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

nternational  Exposition  in  Bogota 

to  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  4th  Session  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

international  Cinema  Festival 

to  Ecosoc  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

cao  Communications  Division:  5th  Session 

to  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece)  :  9th  Session    .... 

toEsco  Executive  Board:  37th  Session 

forking  Group  of  National  Experts  on  Collection  of  Manpower 
Statistics  by  Sample  Survey. 

anama  International  Commercial  Exposition 

to  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  8th  Session    .... 

Pmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa- 
tion IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

lo  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers:  3d  Session. 

to  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):  17th  Session 

ixth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Provisional  Committee  .    . 

ru  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit)  :  Study 
Group  XI. 

to  Ecosoc  Statistical  Commission:  8th  Session 

inference  on  Caribbean  Trade  Promotion      

oint  Ilo/Who  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Seafarers:  2d  Session .    . 

2d  International  Milan  Fair 

econd  International  Congress  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage    .... 

'hird  International  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Engravings     .    .    . 

to  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  9th  Session 

cem  Seventh  Session  of  Committee 

cem  Finance  Subcommittee 

cem  Permanent  Staff  Regulations  Subcommittee 

cao  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport  .    .    . 

toEsco  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Cultural 
Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

4th  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  . 

ourth    International    Congress    of    Prehistoric   and    Protohistoric 
Sciences. 

'aso   Executive   Committee:  22d    Meeting 

.yon  International  Fair 

'ost  Armistice  Political  Conference  on  Korea 

international  Conference  on  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Sea  and  Coasts  .    . 

!ato  Ministerial  Session  of  the  Council 

ru  Administrative  Council:  9th  Session 

international  Exhibition  of  Industry 

Ipu  Meeting  of  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

international  Rubber  Study  Group:  11th  Meeting 

to  International  Law  Commission:  6th  Session 

Vho  Seventh  Assembly 

Meeting  of  International  Sugar  Council 

imerican  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Annual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

cao  Special  Middle  East  Regional  Communications  Meeting  .    .    . 

to  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  Importation  of  Private 
Vehicles  and  for  Tourism. 

international  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  System 
(Cigre):  15th  Session. 

nternational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Meeting  of  Com- 
mittee on  Biology  and  Research. 

international  Fair  of  Navigation 

Caribbean  Commission:  18th  Meeting 


Caracas Mar.  1- 

New  York Mar.  1- 

New  Delhi Mar.  1- 

Bogota Mar.  1- 

Geneva Mar.  2- 

Mar  del  Plata  (Argentina) .    .  Mar.  6- 

New  York Mar.  8- 

Montreal Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar.  9- 

Paris Mar.  10- 

Geneva March  (first  week) 


Col6n  .  . 
New  York 
Trinidad   . 


Mar.  20- 
Mar.  22- 
Mar.  24- 


ras 


Geneva Mar.  29- 

New  York Mar.  30- 

Caracas March 

Geneva March* 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Trinidad Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  9- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

Algiers Apr.  12- 

Lugano Apr.  15- 

New  York Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  22- 

Strasbourg Apr.  21- 

The  Hague Apr.  21- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  21- 

Madrid Apr.  21- 

Washington Apr.  22- 

Lyon Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  26- 

London Apr.  26- 

Paris April* 

Geneva Mav  1- 

Tehran May  1- 

Lucerne Mav  3- 

Colombo May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Geneva May  4— 

London May  5- 

Montevideo May  10- 

In  region May  11- 

New  York May  11- 

Paris May  12- 

Tokyo May  15- 

Naples May  15- 

British  Honduras May  17- 


•;  ::. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  March  1-May  31,  1954 — Continued 

Fao  3d  Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood  Technology 

Un  Ecafe  Regional  Conference  on  Water  Resource  Development. 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  125th  Session 

Who  Executive  Board:  14th  Meeting 

Eleventh  International  Ornithological  Congress 

Tenth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries . 


Paris May  17- 

Tokyo May  17- 

Geneva May  24- 

Geneva May  27- 

Basel May  29- 

Madrid May  30- 


Developments  in  Trust  Territories 
in  Africa 


Statements  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council'*- 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  CAMEROONS 

U.S./TJ.N.  press  release  dated  February  10 

In  discussing  the  territory  of  the  French  Cam- 
eroons,  the  main  point  we  would  like  to  em- 
phasize— and  we  think  it  is  the  overriding  issue — 
is  the  rapid  political  and  economic  progress  which 
is  taking  place  throughout  the  highly  populated 
areas  of  West  Africa. 

It  has  become  a  classic  example  of  what  can  be 
done  where  there  is  a  will  to  cooperate  between 
peoples  of  greatly  differing  languages  and  back- 
grounds, and  will  contribute  enormously  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  colonial  issue. 

But  the  nature  of  this  progress  is  such  that 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  complications 
which  could  arise  if  self-government  was  being 
achieved  by  some  peoples  of  West  Africa  while  not 
yet  being  fully  attained  by  others. 

We  believe  that,  if  such  a  situation  is  allowed  to 
drift  and  becomes  unduly  prolonged,  it  will  create 
many  difficulties  and  will  ultimately  provide  fer- 
tile territory  for  alien-controlled  agitators,  dis- 
guised as  local  patriots,  to  introduce  Communist 
activity  which  officially  aims  to  take  over  every 
nationalist  movement  it  can  reach. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  our  judgment  that 
the  expected  early  emergence  of  nationhood  for 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  including  final  self- 
determination  for  the  British  Trust  areas  of  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameroons,  will  have  a  very  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  adjoining  territories. 

This  means  that,  as  time  goes  on,  French  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  rate  of  progress  best 
suited  to  the  welfare  of  their  part  of  the  Cam- 
eroons is  destined  to  become  of  greater  and  greater 


'Made   on   Feb.    10   and   Feb.   17   in   the   Trusteeship 
Council. 
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importance,  not  only  in  the  trust  territory  but 
throughout  Africa. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  it  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  ability  of  colonial  administrators 
everywhere  to  harness  orderly  evolution  to  the 
constantly  accelerating  forces  of  African  na- 
tionalism. 

However,  after  listening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
last  few  days,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  efficient, 
well-informed  administrators  in  the  French 
Cameroons  are  fully  aware  of  the  implications  of 
forthcoming  developments  in  neighboring  terri- 
tories. We  are  confident  that  they  are  prepared 
to  make  sound  decisions  which  will  recognize  the 
political  realities  of  the  times  and  that  they  will 
not  permit  the  progress  of  the  people  in  their  trust 
territories  to  differ  importantly  from  adjoining 
areas. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  congratulate  the  French 
administration  for  the  many  fine  contributions 
which  they  are  making  to  progress  in  the 
Cameroons. 

We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  Cameroons, 
in  their  turn,  will  become  self-governing  at  ar 
early  date  and  that  they,  too,  will  use  their  self- 
governing  powers  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  this  important  part  of  the  world. 


ELECTIONS  IN  THE  GOLD  COAST 
AND  BRITISH  TOGOLAND 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  United  States  delegation  is  well  awar< 
that  the  approaching  election  in  the  Gold  Coasl 
and  British  Togoland  will  have  an  enormous  in 
fluence  on  the  progress  of  self-government  all  ovei 
Africa. 
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But  curiously  enough,  the  early  prospect  of 
self-determination  for  these  important  British 
colonial  areas  was  not  well  received  by  a  number 
B  delegates  to  the  recent  General  Assembly. 

To  a  delegation  like  mine,  which  represents  a 
Nation  that  has  championed  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence all  over  the  world,  it  seemed  regrettable 
md  surprising  that  any  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  would  oppose  the 
jxercise  of  self-determination  anywhere,  let 
done  a  trust  territory. 

Apparently  their  objections,  which  were  in  no 
vay  Communist-inspired,  were  based  on  a  fear 
hat  the  coming  elections  in  Togoland  would 
iomehow  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  two 
rust  territories  in  their  progress  toward  self- 
government. 

My  delegation  takes  a  very  different  view.  We 
lave  followed  West  African  affairs  closely  and 
ire  entirely  confident  that,  within  a  year  or  two 
it  most,  the  Gold  Coast,  for  example,  will  become 
ompletely  free— as  free,  in  fact,  as  Australia, 
^ew  Zealand  and  India,  or  the  United  States. 

But  the  important  point  which  should  satisfy 
very  free  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  that 
he  coming  elections  will  provide  the  voters  with 
reedom  of  choice. 

They  may  vote  to  join  the  Gold  Coast,  or  they 
nay  vote  to  join  French  Togoland.  This  means 
ve  will  soon  see  a  very  practical  demonstration 
f  African  self-determination  in  action,  and  it 
eems  to  us  that  it  deserves  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  two 
>oints  which  influence  my  delegation  on  the  sub- 
let of  orderly  progress  toward  self-government: 

First,  we  consider  that  the  urge  for  home  rule 
r  self-determination  is  the  most  powerful  politi- 
al  force  of  our  time. 

And,  second,  we  believe  that  the  essence  of  that 
rge  is  not  what  is  chosen  but  the  right  to  choose. 

These  are  the  two  great  commandments  on  which 
11  political  progress  is  based. 

They  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  best  way  to 
eflate  the  colonial  issue  is  to  make  a  good  start 
ward  self-determination  in  West  Africa,  and 
e  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  support  to  the 
lit  every  move  in  that  direction. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  view  of  my  delegation 
iat  the  decision  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  intro- 
uce  full  adult  suffrage  in  British  Togoland  and 
)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  inhabitants  to 
articipate  in  an  election  which  will  doubtless  in- 
icate  their  views  about  the  future  status  of  their 
rritory  represents  statesmanship  of  a  high  order 
id  is  m  full  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
usteeship  system. 

$nate  Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  25  confirmed  the  following : 

Preston  Hotchkis  to  be  the  U.S.  representative  on  the 
N.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

arch    1,   1954 


Abbott  McConnell  Washburn  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

C.  Tyler  Wood  to  be  Economic  Coordinator  (special 
representative  for  Korea).  i^lku 

The  Senate  on  February  5  confirmed  the  following : 

Whiting  Willauer  to  be  Ambassador  to  Honduras  (press 

Philip  K.  Crowe  to  be  U.S.  representative  to  the  10th 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
Hiast. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  to  be  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U.N. 
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Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

83d  CONGRESS,  1st  SESSION 

Security— United  Nations.  Hearing  before  the  Permanent 
bubcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S  Res 
40.  Part  2,  September  15,  1953,  pp.  69-80 
Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  September 
24,  1953,  part  3,  pp.  495-579;  September  25,  1953, 
part  4,  pp.  581-642. 
Merchant  Marine  Studies.  Hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  41.  Part  2— 
San  Francisco,  October  21,  22,  and  23,  1953,  pp.  679- 
1199. 
Korean  War  Atrocities.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Korean  War  Atrocities  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40  Part 
1,  December  2,  1953,  pp.  1-75 ;  Part  2,  December  3, 
1953,  pp.  77-148,  148a. 
Transfer  of  Occupation  Currency  Plates— Espionage 
Phase.  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Made  by  its  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Abroad,  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40 
December  15,  1953,  16  pp. 


83d  CONGRESS,  2d  SESSION 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  1953.     H.  Doc.  278,  66  pp. 

Reports  To  Be  Made  to  Congress :  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Transmitting  a  List  of 
Reports  which  it  is  the  Duty  of  any  Officer  or  Depart- 
ment To  Make  to  Congress.  H.  Doc.  273,  January  6, 
1954,  37  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Delivered  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Relative  to 
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the  State  of  the  Union.    H.  Doc.  251,  January  7, 1954, 

An  Organizational  Survey  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Capehart,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency      S.  Doc.  86,  January  7,  1954,  10  pp. 

Legislative  History  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington Presented  by  Mr.  Capehart,  Chairman  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.     S.  Doc.  85, 

Review  of Thl'Sd'Va^ions  Charter:  A  Collection  of 
Documents.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wiley,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations  Charter  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  126.     S.  Doc.  87,  January  7,  1954,  XIII, 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Korea.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
aS  the  Republic  of  Korea  Signed  at  Washington  on 
October  1,  1953.     S.  Exec.  A,  January  11,  19o4,  8  pp. 

Korean  War  Atrocities.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  Made  Through  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  Korean  War  Atrocities  pursuant  to 
1  Res  40.     S  Rept.  848,  January  11  (legislative  day, 

Mutua\T^nse  TrlVwKh  Korea.  Hearings  before  the 
SenS e  Committee^n  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive 
A  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Signed  at  Washington  on  October  1,  1953. 
January  13  and  14, 1954,  58  pp. 

Report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
PFund  Fiscal  Years  1952  and  1953.  Message  from 
thP  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
Repor  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Showing  the  Condi- 
*on  of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DisabiUty 
Fund  for  the  Fiscal  Years  Ended  June ;  30  1952  and 
1953  Pursuant  to  section  862,  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (PL   724,  79th  Cong.).    H.  Doc.  297,  January 

Rpnort'  on5  Trlde '  Agreement  Escape  Clauses.  Message 
P  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
a  Sport  on  the  Inclusion  of  Escape pauses ;  in  Exist- 
in? Trade  Agreements,  Pursuant  to  Subsection  (B)  of 
Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  (PL  50,  82d  Cong.) .     H.  Doc.  296,  January  14, 

Tentofemia'nnual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange >  Ac- 
tivities  Letter  from  Chairman,  the  United  fetai.es> 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  De- 
partment of  State,  Transmitting  a  Semiannual  Report 
of  AU  Programs  and  Activities  Carried  on  Under  the 
Authority  of  Section  603  of  Public  Law  402,  80th 
Congress.     H.  Doc.  294,  January  14,  1954,  VII,  49  pp. 

Activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tons  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment' Operations,  83d  Congress,  Presented  by  Mr. 
McCarthy.     S.  Rept.  852,  January  18  (legislative  day, 

Repo^oTSe  President  ol  ttfe  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion 1953.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  the  Report  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June 
30  1953  Pursuant  to  Section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th 
Congress.     H.  Doc.  299,  January  18,  1954,  V,  16  pp. 

Amending  Senate  Resolution  126,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (re- 
lating to  a  study  of  proposals  to  amend  or  otherwise 
modify  existing  international  peace  and  security  or- 
ganizations, including  the  United  Nations).  S.  Rent. 
860,  January  19   (legislative  day,  January  7),  1954, 

Importation  of  Feed  Wheat  from  Canada.  S.  Rept.  862, 
January  20  (legislative  day,  January  7),  1954,  10  pp. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Korea.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive  A,  83d 
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Cong.,  2d  Sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  1,  January  21,  195 

Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Report  to  tl 
President  and  the  Congress.  H.  Doc.  290,  January  2 
1954,  V,  94  pp.  , 

The  Far  East  and  South  Asia.  Report  of  Senator  I 
Alexander  Smith,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  tl 
Far  East,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation 
on  a  Study  Mission  to  the  Far  East.  Committ< 
print,  January  25,  1954,  VIII,  25  pp. 

Extending  Time  for  Filing  Claims  for  Return  of  Proper 
Under  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  H.  Rept.  Ill 
January  25,  1954,  9  pp. 

State  Department  Information  Program— Informatii 
Centers.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Governme 
Operations  Made  by  its  Senate  Permanent  Subcoi 
mittee  on  Investigations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40. 
Rept.  879,  January  25  (legislative  day,  January  25 
1954,  24  pp. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment 

Warren  E.  Hoagland  as  U.  S.  representative  in  1 
negotiations  beginning  in  Washington  on  February 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  provided  for 
articles  I  and  VII  of  the  Surplus  Property  Payme 
Agreement  signed  at  London  on  February  27,  1953.  J 
Hoagland's  appointment  was  effective  February  19  (pr 
release  72  dated  February  17). 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qoverwm 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requt 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
Department  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  .  .  .  Faith  of  our  Fath 

General  Foreign  Policy  Series  84.  Pub.  5300.  13 
lOrf.  Based  on  an  address  made  by  John  Foster  Da 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Churcl 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  October  11, 1953. 
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Report  on  Berlin 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles x 


Last  Friday  evening  I  returned  to  Washington 
after  4  weeks  of  daily  discussion  at  Berlin  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union — M.  Bidault,  Mr.  Eden,  Mr. 
Molotov.2  Also,  on  the  way  back,  I  met  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Germany. 

I  find  on  my  return  that  there  is  some  confusion 
as  to  what  really  happened.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  grasp  quickly  the  results  of 
4  weeks  of  debate  on  many  different  matters.  In- 
deed, the  full  results  cannot  be  clearly  seen  for 
many  months.  I  can,  however,  say  that  this  meet- 
ing had  two  results  which  will  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  future. 

First,  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  we 
brought  Mr.  Molotov  to  show  Russia's  hand.  It 
was  seen  as  a  hand  that  held  fast  to  everything  it 
had,  including  East  Germany  and  East  Austria, 
and  also  it  sought  to  grab  some  more. 

Secondly,  as  far  as  Korea  and  Indochina  were 
concerned,  we  brought  Mr.  Molotov  to  accept  a 
resolution  which  spelled  out  the  United  States 
position  that  Red  China  might  in  these  two  in- 
stances be  dealt  with,  but  not  as  a  government 
recognized  by  us. 

You  may  ask  whether  it  was  worthwhile  to  go 
to  Berlin  and  to  make  the  great  effort  that  the  Con- 
ference involved  merely  to  obtain  these  results. 

My  answer  is  "yes,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  Berlin  cleared  the  way  for  other  things  to 
happen.  The  unification  and  the  strengthening 
of  West  Europe  may  now  go  on.  In  Asia  there 
could  be  a  unification  of  Korea  and  an  end  to 
aggression  in  Indochina,  if  Red  China  wants  it. 

I  do  not  predict  that  these  things  will  happen. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  they  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  it  not  been  for  Berlin. 

1  Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Feb.  24  (press  release  93). 

2  For  texts  of  statements  by  Secretary  Dulles  during  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  at  Berlin  and  related  texts, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  179 ;  Feb.  15,  p.  222 ;  Feb. 
22,  p.  266 ;  and  Mar.  1,  p.  307. 


Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Western  Min- 
isters had  met  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.3 
During  those  5  years  much  had  occurred. 

A  war  had  started  and  been  stopped  in  Korea. 

A  war  had  reached  ominous  proportions  in 
Indochina. 

Stalin  had  died  and  his  successors  talked  more 
softly. 

Six  nations  of  Europe  had  created  their  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  planned  to  move  on  to 
a  European  Defense  Community. 

Communist  China  had  emerged  as  an  aggressive 
military  organization,  allying  its  vast  manpower 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  itself  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural strains  were  developing. 

In  East  Germany  the  spontaneous  outbreak  of 
June  17,  1953,  revealed,  in  one  enlightening  flash, 
how  much  the  captives  crave  freedom. 

What  did  all  of  this  add  up  to,  in  terms  of  world 
politics?  Many  speculated  and  no  one  knew. 
The  uncertainty  was  leading  to  hesitation,  wishful 
thinking,  and  some  paralysis  of  action. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  find  out — that  was 
to  meet  with  the  Russians  and  deal  with  them  in 
terms  of  some  practical  tests. 

We  went  to  Berlin  in  the  hope  that  Soviet  poli- 
cies would  now  permit  the  unification  of  Germany 
in  freedom,  or  at  least  the  liberation  of  Austria. 
Those  two  matters  would,  in  relation  to  Europe, 
test  the  Soviet  temper.  We  hoped  to  achieve  those 
two  results  and  we  were  determined  to  let  no  minor 
obstacles  deter  us. 

The  obstacles  we  incurred  were,  however,  not 
minor  but  fundamental. 

The  Soviet  Purpose 

The  Soviet  position  was  not  at  first  openly  re- 
vealed. It  was  masked  behind  ambiguous  words 
and  phrases.     But  as  the  Conference  unfolded 

3  The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
took  place  at  Paris  in  May-June  1949. 
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and  as  Mr.  Molotov  was  compelled  to  respond 
to  our  probing  of  his  words,  the  Soviet  purpose 
became  apparent. 

The  seating  and  speaking  order  at  the  Confer- 
ence table  were  such  that  it  always  fell  to  me  to 
speak  first  after  Mr.  Molotov.  Then  after  me 
came  M.  Bidault  of  France  and  then  Mr.  Eden  of 
Britain.  They  carried  with  conspicuous  ability 
their  share  of  "the  task.  Between  the  three  of  us, 
we  exposed  what  lay  behind  Mr.  Molotov's  clever 
words.  For  the  first  time  in  5  years  the  people 
of  West  Europe,  America,  and  indeed  all  who 
could  and  would  observe,  sized  up  today's  Soviet 
policy  out  of  Mr.  Molotov's  own  mouth  instead  of 
by  guess  or  by  theory. 

It  amounted  to  this: 

To  hold  on  to  East  Germany ; 

To  permit  its  unification  with  West  Germany 
only  under  conditions  such  that  the  Communists 
would  control  the  election  machinery  through 
all  Germany; 

To  maintain  Soviet  troops  indefinitely  in 
Austria ; 

To  offer  Western  Europe,  as  the  price  of  Soviet 
"good  will",  a  Soviet-controlled  Europe  which 
would  exclude  the  United  States  except  in  the 
nominal  role  of  an  "observer"  along  with  Com- 
munist China. 

This  last  Soviet  project  for  what  Mr.  Molotov 
called  "European  security"  was  so  preposterous 
that  when  he  read  it  laughter  rippled  around  the 
Western  sides  of  the  table  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Communist  delegation. 

Laughter  is  a  denial  of  fear  and  the  destroyer 
of  mystery — two  weapons  upon  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  relied  far  too  long.  Both  of  these 
weapons  were  swept  aside  in  one  moment  of  West- 
ern laughter.  . 

But  Mr.  Molotov  did  more  than  just  to  furnish 
us  with  an  occasion  for  ridicule.  In  that  same 
breath  he  told  Germany  that  the  price  of  unifi- 
cation was  total  Sovietization.  He  told  Austria 
she  was  to  be  occupied  until  Germany  paid  the 
Soviet  price.  He  told  France  that  the  western 
frontier  of  communism  was  to  be  the  Bhine  and 
not  the  Elbe.  He  told  all  Western  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  price  of  momen- 
tary respite  was  for  the  Americans  to  go  home. 

His  final  utterances  were  harsh.  When  he  called 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, the  dismantling  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  scrapping  of  United 
States  bases,  he  spoke  with  no  soft  words.  Gone 
was  the  post-Stalin  "new  look."  Thus  he  made 
clear  what,  to  some,  had  been  in  doubt. 

The  Soviet  position  admitted  of  no  real  nego- 
tiation. There  is  no  middle  ground  between  free 
German  elections  and  the  kind  of  elections  which 
were  carried  out  in  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany, 
where  the  people  were  forced  to  deposit  Commu- 
nist Party  ballots  bearing  one  set  of  names  alone. 
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There  is  no  middle  ground  between  a  free  and 
independent  Austria  and  an  Austria  infiltrated 
with  Russian  soldiers. 

There  is  no  middle  ground  between  an  Atlantic 
community  defense  system  and  "Americans,  go 
home." 

There  is  no  middle  ground  between  freedom  and 
slavery. 

For  the  clearest  and  sharpest  and  simplest  ex- 
position of  these  basic  truths,  all  of  us  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Molotov. 

In  my  closing  statement  before  the  Conference 
last  Thursday  afternoon,*  I  recalled  that  we  had 
fought  the  Second  World  War  for  goals  expressed 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  subscribed.  One  of  these  was  "freedom  from 
fear."  But,  once  victory  was  won,  the  dominant 
Soviet  motive  had  been  "fear  of  freedom." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  genuinely  fear  freedom.  They  do  not  feel 
safe  unless  freedom  is  extinguished,  or  is  defense- 
less. That  Soviet  attitude  made  it  impossible  to 
achieve  any  agreement  at  Berlin  in  relation  to 
European  matters. 

Unity  of  the  West 

I  have  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  Western 
Ministers  to  require  Mr.  Molotov  to  expose  Soviet 
policies  in  their  reality.  That  effort  gave  drama 
to  every  meeting  of  the  four.  There  was  another 
aspect  which  carried,  too,  its  drama.  That  was 
the  effort  of  Mr.  Molotov  to  divide  the  three  West- 
ern Powers. 

Mr.  Molotov  occasionally  complained  that  he 
was  at  a  disadvantage  because  we  were  three  to 
his  one.  But  from  his  standpoint,  that  was  an 
advantage.  It  is  much  easier  to  divide  three  than 
it  is  to  divide  one.  If  Mr.  Molotov  had  achieved 
that  division,  he  would  have  won  the  Conference. 
In  that  respect,  he  failed  totally.  The  Conference 
ended  with  a  greater  degree  of  unity  between  the 
three  Western  Powers  than  had  existed  when  the 
Conference  began. 

That  unity  did  not  come  about  merely  because 
there  had  been  prior  planning.  There  had  been 
able  planning,  and  our  United  States  staff  was  one 
of  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud.  But  no 
planning  could  anticipate  all  the  moves  which 
could  be  made  by  so  shrewd  a  diplomat  as  Mr. 
Molotov  and  which  called  for  instantaneous  re- 
sponse. The  unity  that  emerged  was  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  unity  which  came  from  the  fact  that 
the  three  Foreign  Ministers  stood  for  governments 
and  nations  which  were  dedicated  to  the  concepts 
of  human  liberty  and  national  integrity  which  Mr. 
Molotov  attacked. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  peoples  of  Germany  that 
Germany  and  Berlin  must  remain  divided;  and 
for  the  people  of  Austria  that  they  remain  occu- 


4  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  316. 
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pied  and  economically  exploited.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  these  peoples,  that 
they  would  not  have  had  us  do  other  than  we  did. 
The  Austrian  bipartisan  delegation  offered  the 
Soviet  Union  every  concession  compatible  with 
national  honor.  They  firmly  refused  to  go  beyond 
that  point. 

We  were  constantly  in  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  political  leaders  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  and  we  knew  that  they  did  not  want 
as  to  buy  German  unity  at  the  price  of  making 
Germany  a  Soviet  satellite.  The  Germans  under 
Soviet  rule  had  no  government  to  represent  them, 
Dut  we  saw  them  in  East  Berlin.  They  provided  a 
startling  and  shocking  contrast  with  the  people  of 
fVest  Berlin.  There  we  saw  open  countenances  and 
everywhere  welcoming  smiles  and  gestures.  In 
;he  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin  we  saw  only  frozen  and 
laggard  countenances,  as  the  people  stood  silently 
mder  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  ever-present  and 
leayily  armed  police.  A  few  waved  at  me  from 
)ehind  a  policeman's  back,  and  many  wrote  me 
hrough  underground  channels.  They  made  clear 
hat  they  passionately  wanted  unification  with 
iVest  Germany,  but  they  did  not  seek  that  unifica- 
lon  on  terms  which  would  not  really  have  ended 
heir  own  enslavement  but  would  have  merely  ex- 
ended  that  enslavement  to  their  brothers  of  the 
Vest, 

The  alien  peoples  under  Soviet  rule  can  know 
hat  nothing  that  happened  in  Berlin  has  made 
3ss  likely  the  unification  of  Germany,  or  the  libera- 
lon  of  Austria  and  indeed  the  restoration  of  free- 
lorn  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  sat- 
lhte  countries.  At  Berlin  I  did  not  conceal  my 
lews  m  this  respect.  In  my  closing  remarks  to 
he  three  other  Foreign  Ministers,  I  said,  "We  do 
ot  believe  that  the  peoples  of  Germany  or  Aus- 
ria  or  for  that  matter  of  other  neighboring  na- 
10ns  need  to  bury  their  hopes." 

I  am  confident  that  in  saying  this  I  expressed 
h*  abiding  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 

The  Governments  of  France  and  Britain  re- 
nted, without  hesitation,  the  Soviet  proffer  of 
European  "peace"  at  a  price  which  would  have 
leant  Western  European  disunity  in  the  face  of 
ie  huge  consolidation  of  Soviet  power. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  in  relation  to  Europe 
mch  has  been  revealed.  The  Soviet  has  offered 
B  alternatives  to  Western  planning,  and  they  are 
>  repellent  that  there  seems  no  choice  but  to 
roceed  as  planned.  Certainly  that  is  the  United 
tates  conviction. 

tomic  Energy  Talks 

I  had  two  private  talks  with  Mr.  Molotov  about 
-Ivancing  President  Eisenhower's  atomic  energy 
Ian.5  We  have  agreed  on  the  next  procedural 
ep  which  will  involve  communication  between 
-oscow  and  Washington  through  the  Soviet  Em- 

8  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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bassy  in  Washington.  I  should  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Berlin  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  to  exchange  views  on  limitation  of 
armament  as  contemplated  by  a  United  Nations 
resolution  of  last  November.6  It  was,  however,, 
made  clear  that  these  talks  would  not  replace,  or 
cut  across,  the  independent  development  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  atomic  energy  plan. 

Asian  Questions 

We  dealt  also  with  the  matter  of  peace  in  Korea 
and  Indochina. 

We  wanted  a  political  conference  on  Korea  be- 
cause we  felt  it  a  duty  to  ourselves,  the  Korean 
people,  and  the  United  Nations  to  seek  to  replace  a 
Korea  divided  by  an  armistice  with  a  Korea  united 
in  peace.  The  Korean  Armistice  recommended 
such  a  conference  with  the  Communists.7  But  for 
over  6  months  the  Communists  had  blocked  agree- 
ment upon  either  the  time  or  place  or  composition 
of  that  conference.  As  far  back  as  last  Septem- 
ber, in  agreement  with  President  Rhee  of  Korea, 
the  United  States  had  proposed  that  the  confer- 
ence be  held  at  Geneva.  That  proposal  had  been 
rejected.  We  proposed,  also  in  agreement  with 
President  Rhee,  that  the  conference  should  be 
composed  of  Communist  China,  Soviet  Russia, 
North  Korea,  and,  on  the  United  Nations  side,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  16  United  Nations 
members  which  had  fought  in  Korea.  This  pro- 
posal had  been  rejected.  The  Communists  insisted 
that  a  group  of  Asian  "neutrals"  should  be  present 
and  that  Soviet  Russia  would  be  among  these 
"neutrals"  and  so  not  bound  by  conference 
decisions. 

We  were  able  at  Berlin  to  settle  all  these  matters. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  conference  will  be  held  at 
Geneva,  as  we  had  long  ago  proposed,  and  that 
the  composition  will  be  precisely  that  which  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  had  sought. 
There  will  be  no  Asian  "neutrals"  there. 

No  Recognition  of  Red  China 

Some  profess  to  fear  that  the  holding  of  this 
conference  will  imply  U.S.  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China.  That  fear  is  without  basis.  Those 
throughout  the  world  who  suggest  that  the  pros- 
pective Geneva  conference  implies  recognition  are 
giving  the  Communists  a  success  which  they  could 
not  win  at  Berlin.  The  resolution  adopted  at 
Berlin  explicitly  provides— I  shall  read  the  text— 
"It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to, 
nor  the  holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  confer- 
ence shall  be  deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion in  any  case  where  it  has  not  already  been 
accorded." 8 


"  Ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 

'For  text  of  Armistice  Agreement,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3, 
1953,  p.  132. 
8  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  318. 
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I  had  told  Mr.  Molotov  flatly  that  I  would  not 
a<rree  to  meet  with  the  Chinese  Communists  unless 
itVas  expressly  agreed  and  put  in  writing  that  no 
United  States  recognition  would  be  involved. 

Mr  Molotov  resisted  that  provision  to  the  last. 
He  sought  by  every  artifice  and  device,  directly 
and  through  our  allies,  to  tempt  us  to  meet  with 
Communist  China  as  one  of  the  five  Great  Powers 
We  refused,  and  our  British  and  French  allies 
stood  with  us.  When  we  went  into  the  final  session 
last  Thursday  afternoon,  I  did  not  know  what  Mr 
Molotov's  final  position  would  be.  So  far,  he  had 
not  accepted  my  position  We  were  to  adjourn 
at  seven  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock  ]ust  60  minutes 
before  the  final  adjournment,  Mr.  Molotov  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accept  our  nonrecogmtion 

PrA  Soviet  concession  of  that  order  ought  not  to 

be  ignored.  .  ,     „  •  , 

My  basic  position  with  reference  to  Communist 
China  was  made  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding.  ., 

In  mv  opening  statement  (January  26),  1  said, 
"I  should  like  to  state  here  plainly  and  unequivo- 
cally what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  already 
knows— the  United  States  will  not  agree  to  ]om 
in  a  five-power  conference  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist aggressors  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  gen- 
erally with  the  peace  of  the  world.    The  United 
States  refuses  not  because,  as  is  suggested,  it  denies 
that  the  regime  exists,  or  that  it  has  power     We 
in  the  United  States  well  know  that  it  exists  and 
has  power,  because  its  aggressive  armies  joined 
with  the  North  Korean  aggressors  to  kill  and 
wound  150,000  Americans.  ...  We  do  not  refuse 
to  deal  with  it  where  occasion  requires.  .  .  .  It  is, 
however,  one  thing  to  recognize  evil  as  a  tact 
It  is  another  thing  to  take  evil  to  one's  breast  and 

call  it  good."9  ,     p 

That  explains  our  nonrecogmtion  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  also  our  opposition  to  its  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations. 

I  adhered  to  that  position  without  compromise 
It  is  that  position  which  is  reflected  in  the  final 
Berlin  Conference  resolution.  Under  that  resolu- 
tion the  Communist  regime  will  not  come  to 
Geneva  to  be  honored  by  us,  but  rather  to  account 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

Indochina 

The  Berlin  resolution  also  touches  on  Indochina. 
It  savs  that  "the  establishment,  by  peaceful  means, 
of  a  united  and  independent  Korea  would  be  an 
important  factor  ...  in  restoring  peace  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,"  and  it  concludes  that  "the  problem 
of  restoring  peace  in  Indochina  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference." 

This  portion  of  the  resolution  was  primarily 
and  properly  the  responsibility  of  France,     llie 

9  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  181. 
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United  States  has  a  very  vital  interest  m  develop- 
ments in  this  area,  and  we  are  helping  the  trench 
Union  forces  to  defeat  Communist  aggression  by 
helping  them  out  with   grants  of   money   and 

^BuTthe  French  and  peoples  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  are  doing  the  actual  fighting 
in  a  war  now  in  its  eighth  year.  They  have  our 
confidence  and  our  support.  We  can  give  counsel, 
and  that  counsel  is  welcomed  and  taken  into  ac- 
count But  i  ust  as  the  United  States  had  a  special 
position  in  relation  to  the  Korean  armistice,  so 
France  has  a  special  position  m  Indochina 
'  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  have  accepted  100  percent  our  terms  for 
the  Korean  Political  Conference,  unless  it  expected 
to  benefit  thereby.    But  so  do  we 

I  can  think  of  some  Soviet  benefits  that  we  would 
not  like  and  should  prevent.  But  I  do  not  wholly 
exclude  the  idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  m 
fact  want  peace  in  Asia. 

We  can  hope  so,  and  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  keep  on  our  guard. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  to  seek  peacefully  the  results  we >  want 
merely  because  of  fear  that  we  will  be  outmaneu- 
vered  at  the  conference  table.  No  informed  ob- 
servers believe  that  we  were  outmaneuvered  at 

B  We'need  not,  out  of  fright,  lay  down  the  tools 
of  diplomacy  and  the  possibilities  winch  they  pro- 
vide Our  cause  is  not  so  poor,  and  our  capacity 
not  so  low,  that  our  Nation  must  seek  security  by 
sulking  in  its  tent.  fi    , 

Berlin  save  the  free  nations  up-to-date,  hi st- 
hand,  post-Stalin  knowledge  of  Soviet  intentions. 
That  knowledge  was  not  reassuring.  It  show, 
that  the  free  nations  must  remain  steadfast  in 
their  unity  and  steadfast  in  their  determination 
to  build  military  strength  and  human  welfare J 
the  point  where  aggression  is  deterred  and  th< 
ideals  of  freedom  are  dynamic  in  the  world.  _ 

We  must  continue  to  hold  fast  to  the  convictioi 
that  the  peoples  and  nations  who  are  today  no 
the  masters  of  their  own  destinies  shall  becom 
their  own  masters.  .    , 

If  we  do  all  of  this,  not  belligerently  but  wisel, 
and  soberly;  if  we  remain  ever-watchful  tor 
s  gn  from  the  Soviet  rulers  that ,  they ^  realize >  th 
freedom  is  not  something  to  be  frightened  by  bj 
something  to  be  accepted,  then  we  may  mdee 
as  these  eventful  coming  months  unfold  advan 
the  hopes  for  peace  of  the  world,  hopes  so  el( 
quentfy  voiced  by  President  Eisenhower  lai 
April  and  again  last  December.10 

Our  Special  Responsibility 

In  all  of  this  we  Americans  have  a  special  r 
sponsibility. 

'    "/bid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599;  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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Over  recent  years  the  fearful  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  expansion  has  brought  many  to  a 
truly  disturbing  emotional  and  moral  state.  In 
i  sense  brains  have  been  washed  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  are  tempted  to  trade  principles  of 
justice  for  some  sense  of  momentary  respite. 

Our  ultimate  reliance  is  not  dollars,  is  not 
guided  missiles,  is  not  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
;ion.    The  ultimate  weapon  is  moral  principle. 

George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
;alled  upon  our  Nation  to  observe  justice  toward 
ill  others.  "It  will,"  he  said,  "be  worthy  of  a 
Free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
mtion  to  give  to  mankind  the  too  novel  example 
)f  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  jus- 
ice.  .  .  .  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recom- 
nended." 

That  recommendation  has,  in  fact,  guided  us 
hroughout  most  of  our  national  life,  and  we 
lave  become  the  great  Nation  which  Washington 
foresaw.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  forsake  that 
miding  principle.  It  is  not  a  moment  to  flee  from 
>pportunities  because  we  fear  that  we  shall  be 
nadequate.  If  what  we  stand  for  is  right,  why 
hould  we  fear? 

There  are  some  in  Europe  who  would  have  us 
'orsake  our  friends  in  Asia  in  the  hope  of  gain 
or  Europe.  There  are  some  in  Asia  who  would 
tave  us  forsake  our  friends  in  Europe  in  hope  of 
jain  for  Asia.  We  dare  not  be  critical  of  them, 
or  they  are  subject  to  strains  which  we  are  spared 
»y  our  fortunate  material  and  geographical  posi- 
ion.  Indeed,  there  are  some  Americans  who 
?ould  have  us  sacrifice  our  friends  both  in  Asia 
nd  in  Europe  for  some  fancied  benefit  to  our- 
elves. 

I  do  not  argue  that  American  foreign  policy 
hould  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Lmerican  foreign  policy  should  be  designed  to 
•rornote  American  welfare.  But  we  can  know  that 
ur  own  welfare  would  not  really  be  promoted 
y  cynical  conduct  which  defies  moral  principles, 
n  a  world  in  which  no  nation  can  live  alone,  to 
reat  our  friends  unjustly  is  to  destroy  ourselves. 
V&Tmrst  stand  as  a  solid  rock  of  principle  on 
^hich  others  can  depend.  That  will  be  the  case 
f  we  follow  George  Washington's  advice  and 
ontinue  to  be  a  people  who  are  guided  by  "exalted 
ustice." 


•ecretary  Dulles  Returns 
rom  Berlin  Conference 

ress  release  88  dated  February  23 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Secretary 
guiles  on  February  19  upon  his  return  from  the 
■erlin  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  from  the  Berlin  conference, 
'or  4  weeks  the  United  States  has  been  battling 


there  for  the  principles  of  freedom  in  which  our 
people  believe. 

We  didn't  make  any  progress  in  uniting  Ger- 
many or  in  liberating  Austria,  but  the  debate  there 
had  a  tremendous  value  in  revealing  that  the  So- 
viet Eussians  had  not  changed  their  purposes. 
They  are  not  willing  to  let  go  their  grip  anywhere 
and  they  would  like  to  extend  their  grip  if  they 
could. 

Our  European  allies  stood  firm  with  us  and  we 
believe  that  the  prospects  for  European  unity  are 
increased  by  the  Berlin  disclosures  of  the  Soviet 
purposes. 

Our  Far  Eastern  discussions  led  to  agreement  on 
a  conference  to  unite  Korea,  as  had  been  agreed  on 
at  the  armistice.  The  terms  for  this  conference 
are  100  percent  what  we  wanted.  The  place  and 
composition  of  the  conference  are  precisely  what 
we  have  sought.  No  neutral  will  be  present  and  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  no  recognition  of 
Communist  China  is  involved. 

I  shall  be  reporting  early  this  week  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  And  I  plan  a  radio  and 
television  talk  to  the  Nation  next  Wednesday 
night. 


Invitations  to  Korean 
Political  Conference 

Press  release  97  dated  February  26 

The  State  Department  on  February  24  extended 
invitations  to  the  Korean  Political  Conference, 
scheduled  to  begin  April  26  at  Geneva,  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Representatives  of  the  Embassies  concerned  were 
called  in  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  to  receive 
the  formal  invitations  in  keeping  with  an  under- 
standing reached  by  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Berlin,  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  in- 
vite the  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Korea 
and  the  United  States  would  invite  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  other  13  nations  which,  with 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  participated  in 
the  Korean  hostilities  on  the  United  Nations  side. 

As  the  quadripartite  Berlin  communique  pro- 
vides,1 representatives  of  the  Four  Powers  will 
decide  and  invite  the  interested  states  for  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  Indochina  at  Geneva. 
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1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  317. 
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Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs^ 


Some  time  before  the  war,  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  recounted  an  incident  of  an  English 
woman  in  New  York  who  inquired  of  a  policeman 
if  he  could  direct  her  to  the  English  Speaking 
Union  The  policeman  replied  reassuringly: 
"Madam,  we  all  speak  English  here."  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  policeman  was  Irish  and  that  his 
reply  betrayed  his  continuing  surprise  that  in  New 
York  City,  with  its  population  drawn  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  English  language 
should  be  generally  understood. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  great  glory  oi  the 
English  language  that,  without  ever  having  been 
imposed  upon  anyone,  it  has  become  a  medium  oi 
communication  with  which  so  many  national  bar- 
riers are  overcome.    It  is  a  bridge  connecting  the 
far-flung  parts  of  the  great  Commonwealth— the 
United  Kingdom  and   Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  Ceylon,  India,  and 
Pakistan.    It  is  a  link  giving  continuity  to  the 
shared  experiences  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.    It  is  the  language  that  has  made  a 
nation  of  the  United  States,  not  one  in  three  of 
whose  citizens  is  descended  from  peoples  to  whom 
English  was  native.    I  should  like  to  come  back 
to  this  point  at  the  end  of  what  I  shall  say  this 
evening.    For  the  present  I  shall  only  observe 
that  the  name  of  our  organization,  "The  English 
Speaking  Union,"  always  falls  on  my  ears  with  a 
very  special  impact.     It  signalizes  a  phenomenon 
that  will,  I  am  convinced,  stand  in  history  as  of 
unique  significance  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East. 
This  is  a  happy  coincidence  in  that  the  subject 
is  one  I  am  apt  to  talk  about  whether  I  am  asked 
to  do  so  or  not.    It  is  never  very  far  from  my 


1  Address  made  before  the  English  Speaking  Union,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  18  (press  release  75). 
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thoughts.    In  fact,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  uppermost 
in  my  mind  at  4 :  30  a.  m.  as  at  8 :  30  p.  m. 
Kipling  said : 

There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways 

Of  constructing  tribal  lays 

And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

There  are  just  as  many  ways  of  picturing  the 
Far  East  that  also  are  right.  I  shall  ask  you 
however,  to  visualize  it  as  a  place  where  two  forces 
are  in  collision,  like  two  air  masses  of  opposing 
character  that  meet  in  what  I  believe  is  called  ar 
occluded  front.  This  kind  of  front,  if  I  am  nol 
mistaken,  is  characterized  by  ram,  hail,  sleet 
lightning,  and  thunder. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  front  reaches  from  Japai 
and  Korea  through  Southeast  Asia,  from  when© 
it  extends  to  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan.  Ui 
almost  all  parts  of  its  7,000-mile  length  there  ar 
turbulences  of  one  kind  or  another.  , 

At  the  risk  of  overdoing  our  image,  we  migh 
say  that  the  warm  air  mass  represents  the  re 
surgence  of  Asia— the  movement  of  the  Asians  t 
throw  off  foreign  rule  and  foreign  domination 
to  catch  up  with  the  20th  century;  to  win  recog 
nition  and  respect  for  their  importance ;  to  real 
ize  their  capabilities;  to  achieve  tolerable  cor 
ditions  of  life  for  their  oppressed,  ill-nounshec 
illiterate  fellow  beings;  above  all,  to  achieve  th 
ri<dit  to  be  themselves  and  to  be  answerable  onl 
to& themselves.  The  other  air  mass,  pushing  it 
cold  wedges  down  from  the  north,  represents  tti 
force  of  aggressive,  expansionist  world  con 
munism,  the  object  of  which  is  antithetical  t 
the  object  of  the  Asian  revolution.  If  successiu 
it  would  bring  the  whole  vast  Asian  world  mt 
the  icy  grasp  of  an  alien  tyranny. 

The  results  of  this  collision  will  influence  tt 
climate  of  the  world  for  as  far  into  the  iutui 
as  we  can  see.  Up  to  now,  the  cold  air  mas 
reiving  at  times  upon  assault  and  at  others  upc 
insinuation,  has  overspread  North  Korea  an 
mainland  China,  has  struck  deep  into  Indocnin 
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and  has  established  pockets  out  ahead  of  the 
front  in  many  areas.  It  has  also  had  signal  re- 
verses. It  overreached  itself  in  Korea  and  was 
thrust  back  at  heavy  costs  to  the  Koreans  and 
to  us  but  at  even  heavier  costs  to  itself.  Its  bids 
for  control  in  Formosa  and  most  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  so  far  been  frustrated — in  some  cases, 
dramatically. 

Far  Eastern  policy  has  been  a  subject  of  par- 
ticular partisan  conflict  in  the  United  States. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  so  no  longer.  I  believe 
Dur  country  is  now  pretty  generally  of  one  mind 
in  its  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
ind  its  meaning  for  us.  We  recognize  that  the 
communists  are  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
I  must  be  we  or  they,  the  free  world  or  their 
vorld.  It  matters  very  little  whether  we  believe 
nutual  toleration  and  coexistence  to  be  possible 
f  they  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  they 
ire  not.  We  recognize  that,  having  been  frus- 
;rated  in  Europe  by  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
)lan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, the  Communists  have  been  giving  major 
ittention  to  the  Asian  world,  where  the  situation 
las  offered  them  distinct  advantages.  Broadly 
peaking,  these  advantages  are  twofold. 

On  the  physical  side  there  is  the  Communists' 
)ossession  of  the  great  base  of  operations  offered 
>y  mainland  China,  to  which  the  rest  of  Asia  is 
geographically  peripheral.  Just  as  the  position 
lussia  achieved  in  Manchuria  at  the  end  of  World 
<Var  II  gave  the  Communists  an  invaluable  base 
!or  operations  against  China  proper,  so  the  pos- 
ession  of  mainland  China  gives  them  an  invalu- 
;ble  base  for  operations  against  the  rest  of  Asia, 
n  addition,  it  has  given  them  an  army  of  per- 
taps  2i/2  million  men  and  exposed  the  Chinese 
ainorities  in  Southeast  Asia  to  Communist  pene- 
ration  and  intimidation.  These  minorities  num- 
ber between  10  and  12  million  and  play  an 
tnportant  role  in  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
ries  in  which  they  live. 

^  On  the  psychological  side,  Asia  has  offered  the 
communists  the  opportunities  that  an  absolutist, 
uthless,  highly  disciplined,  self-sure  movement 
lways  finds  in  a  situation  of  widespread  disorder, 
^security,  doubt,  confusion,  discontent,  and  suf- 
ermg.  But  the  greatest  psychological  advantage 
he  Communists  have  reaped  arises  from  the  fact 
hat  the  Asians  had  traditionally  looked  upon 
vestern  Europe  as  the  outstanding  obstacle  in 
he  way  of  their  revolution.  It  was  European 
omination  and  European  privilege  that  in  the 
yes  of  the  Asians  blocked  the  avenues  of  advance 
3  a  more  rewarding  and  self-respecting  future. 
5y  contrast,  the  Communists  were  in  their  eyes 
ellow-revolutionaries  and  allies  in  the  struggle 
'ith  Western  imperialism.    It  has  been  asking 

great  deal  of  the  Asians  to  expect  that  they 
rould  be  able,  in  the  short  period  since  World 
Par  II,  to  see  the  West  as  an  ally  of  their  revolu- 
on  and  Communist  imperialism  as  the  outstand- 
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ing  threat  to  their  new  independence.  Perhaps 
the  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  many  Asians 
have  been  unable  to  readjust  almost  overnight 
to  the  radically  altered  circumstances  of  the 
present  but  that  so  many  have  done  so. 


Communist  Aims  in  Asia 

The  Communists,  although  absolutely  fixed  in 
their  thinking  with  respect  to  ultimate  objectives, 
are  notorious  improvisers  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
A  discussion  of  Communist  blueprints  of  action 
is  therefore  generally  fruitless.  We  are  prob- 
ably justified  in  surmising,  however,  that  what 
the  Communists  are  now  aiming  at  is  to  utilize 
their  assets  in  China  to  gain  control  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  its  strategic  resources  and  its  rice  sur- 
pluses on  which  Japan  depends.  They  would 
then  dominate  Japan's  natural  trading  area,  com- 
prising the  former  "Greater  East  Asian  Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere,"  and  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms 
on  which  the  Japanese  could  make  a  livelihood. 
Completing  the  consolidation  of  their  control  over 
the  whole  Asian  world,  with  its  manpower,  re- 
sources, and  industry,  they  would  be  able  to  turn 
upon  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  with  great 
strength  and  formidable  prestige.  This  latter 
element — the  factor  of  psychological  momen- 
tum— is  one  that  we  should  never  underestimate. 
Success,  as  Hamlet  said  of  appetite,  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  resistance  which  could  stand 
off  10  or  20  or  100  divisions  may  crumble  before 
a  name. 

Faced  with  these  ugly  facts,  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  Asia  must  be  held  against 
the  pressures  of  all  kinds  the  Communists  are 
bringing  to  bear  against  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  also  become  increasingly  apparent  that  "hold- 
ing" Asia  is  nothing  that  the  Western  Powers 
can  hope  to  do — not  the  British,  not  the  French, 
not  we  ourselves,  alone  or  all  together.  The 
quickest  way  to  turn  Asia  over  to  the  Communists 
would  be  for  the  Western  Powers  to  act  as  if 
they  were  moving  in  on  Asia  once  more  or  trying 
to  cut  themselves  a  slice  of  Asia.  These,  I  believe, 
are  both  gangster  terms,  and  it  is  in  such  terms 
that  Asia  would  regard  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  "hold"  them. 

It  is  only  the  Asians  who  can  hold  Asia.  It 
does  not,  however,  detract  from  the  force  of  that 
statement  if  we  go  on  to  recognize,  as  we  have 
recognized,  that  the  Asians  need  our  help.  This 
help  we  have  been  giving  and  are  continuing  to 
give. 

First  we  have  been  helping  with  the  military 
defense  of  Asia.  Our  major  assistance  has  gone 
to  those  countries  under  the  most  pressing  threat. 
We  have  contributed  very  substantially  to  build- 
ing up  effective  military  forces  in  the  Kepublic  of 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  in  Indochina.  In  our  view, 
those  forces  serve  to  defend  not  only  those  three 
areas  but  the  whole  of  free  Asia.    The  presence 
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of  competent  military  forces  anywhere  on  our 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  Far  East  must 
make  the  Communists  that  much  more  reluctant 
to  attack  anywhere  else.    The  military  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  for  example,  are  defending 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  .as  well  as  their 
own  country,  simply  by  maintaining  their  present 
impressive  capabilitiei-even  if  they  never  budge 
from  Korea  or  fire  a  shot.    The  long-range  Ameri- 
can  striking   forces   called   for  by   our   present 
strategy  of  defense  are  also  calculated  to  deter 
agression  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 
gItTs  essential  for  the  Asians  to  have  something 
to  fight  with,  but  it  is  even  more  important  tor 
them  to  have  something  to  fight  f or-or gather 
for  them  to  realize  how  much  they  have  to  fight 
for    including  the  chance  to  achieve  something 
better     It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  provide  weap- 
ons  however  costly  the  operation  may  be,  than 
to  provide  conviction  and  faith,    You  may  ask 
whether  the  Asians  do  not  recognize  that  any  peo- 
ple menaced  by  communism  have  everything  to 
fi4t  for,  above  all  for  their  independence.    My 
answer  would  be  that  the  Asians  "F^^g 
attached  to  their  independence.    I  ™™  *ui1£er 
submit  that  the  vast  majority  of  Asians  are  pro 
f  oundly  opposed  to  what  communism  consists  of 
I  would  even  hazard  the  guess  that  nowhere  m 
Asia  Lluding  China  and  TirtJta .could Xom- 
munists,  running  as  such    poll  as heavy  a J>er 
centage  of  the  vote  in  a  fair  election  today  as 
thpv  have  in  parts  of  the  West. 

But  I  would  also  point  out  that,  while  a  growing 
knowledge  of  realities  in  the  Communist  world 
haslone  a  long  way  in  disabusing  the  Asians- 
afiAas  the  res^t  of  the  world-of  illusions  about 
communism,  there  are  still  many  Asians  who  do 
noTSiow  what  communism  is  and  who  accept  its 
pretensions  uncritically,  deriving  no  small  satis- 
faction from  the  discomfiture  the  Communists  ap- 
parently cause  the  West.    For  those  Asians  who 
have  had  experience  of  Western  overlords  and  of 
feudal  overlords  of  their  own  but  who  have  seen 
nothmg  of  Communist  tyranny,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  think  of  communism  in  terms  of  economic  and 
socia   radicalism,  which  is  appealing,  rather  than 
in    terms    of    Soviet .  Russian    and    Co— s 
Chinese  reactionary  imperialism.     At  the  same 
time  most  of  the  population  of  Asia  is  living  m 
cir^uCstances  that  even  by  Asia's  own  pathetic 
standards  are  desperate. 

The  Asian  revolution,  insofar  as  it  is  a  national- 
ist revolution,  is  today  living  on  borrowed  time. 
An  improvement  has  got  to  be  shown  in  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  vast  majority  of  Asians  live. 
Such  an  improvement  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Many  Asians  are  worse  off  today  than  before  the 
war,  and  the  falling  prices  of  Southeast  Asian  raw- 
material  exports  and  the  difficulties  Japan  is  hay- 
ing to  surmount  in  rebuilding  her  foreign  trade 
can  mean  destitution  for  tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings— human  beings  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
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submit  to  starvation  because  they  are  told  that 
communism  would  be  worse. 

Economic  Aid  and  Technical  Assistance 

What  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
extend  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  where 
it  will  count  for  the  most,  where  the  economic  and 
social  structures  of  the  new  Asian  nations  are 
weakest.    We  cannot  give  aid  of  a  magnitude  that 
would  industrialize  Asia  in  a  matter  of  years  or 
cause  dramatic  changes  in  the  standards  ot  living 
of  700  million  people.     But  we  can  help  bring 
about  specific  improvements— say  in  transporta- 
tion systems,  in  small  industries,  in  public  ad- 
ministration,   in    agriculture    methods,    m    the 
diversification  of  production— that  will  help  create 
a  constructive  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  ot  hope, 
a  climate  of  confidence  in  Free  Asia's  present 
nationalist,  moderate  leadership.    Further,  we  can 
take  the  lead  in  reducing  those  arbitrary  barriers 
to  the  wider  development  of  Asia's  resources  and 
the  world's  resources— high  tariffs,  quota  systems, 
and  the  like— by  which  a  nation  seeks  to  live  in  a 
world  apart  when  the  survival  of  all  depends  on 
common  effort.  .    .  c 

The  report  of  the  Randall  Commission  on  U.fe. 
foreign  economic  policy,2  released  at  the  end  of 
January,  stressed  the  importance  of  reducing  our 
tariffs  It  also  recommended  that  our  technical 
cooperation  programs  be  pressed  forward  vigor- 
ously ;  that  our  Government  extend  loans  to  coun- 
tries where  substantial  economic  aid  is  necessary 
in  our  interests  and  cannot  be  provided  by  private 
or  international  sources;  that  our  Government 
contribute  all  it  can  to  the  creation  abroad  of  a 
climate  conducive  to  private  foreign  investment. 
In  all  these  ways  we  could  give  the  Asian  peoples 
a  greater  stake  in  their  newly  won  independence. 

To  appreciate  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  you 
should  hear  not  only  what  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  do  but  what  some  others  say  it  is  trying 

°This  is  from  the  Peoples  Daily  Editorial,  North 
China  News  Agency,  in  English  Morse  to  South- 
east Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  Decembei 
19,1953: 

The  American  imperialists,  who  have  been  supportinf 
the  French  aggressive  war  against  VietNam,  are  stub 
bornly  pursuing  the  policy  of  prolonging  and  expandim 
thP  war  in  VietNam.  ...  It  is  American  imperialist, 
whiclis  the  most Vicious  enemy  of  the  Vietnamese  an, 
all  peoples  demanding  liberty  and  independence  At  th 
same  time,  American  imperialism  is  seriously  Jeopardi 
ine  the  national  interests  and  independence  of  Fran« 
As  is  universally  known,  the  U.  S.  is  taking  advantage  o 
the  situatfon  in  which  France  is  being  bogged  down  an 
weakened  by  the  war  in  VietNam  to  coerce  the  Frenc 
Government  into  subordination. 

From  Izvestia  International  Review  by  Mikhai 
lov,  Moscow  Radio,  Soviet  Home  Service,  Novem 
ber  24,  1953 : 

2  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8, 1954,  p.  187. 
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American  Vice  President  Nixon  has  been  touring  Asian 
ind  Far  Eastern  countries  for  the  past  6  weeks.  .  .  . 
rhe  press  considers  Nixon's  trip  as  yet  another  attempt 
)f  U.  S.  ruling  circles  to  establish  a  widespread  Pacific 
nilitary  bloc  in  Asia  which  would  become  a  supplement 
)f  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc.  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
can  imperialists  are  consciously  fanning  the  expansionist 
ippetite  of  the  Japanese  monopolists  and  militarists  with 
whom  they  have  conspired  in  their  desire  to  suppress  the 
resistance  of  the  Japanese  people  and  to  transform  Japan 
nto  a  tool  of  their  policy  of  aggression  against  the  people 
)f  Asia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  the  Commu- 
lists  fill  the  air  and  the  bookstalls  of  Asia.  It  is  a 
rood  thing  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Any  illu- 
sions we  may  have  that  the  Communists  would 
genuinely  like  to  reestablish  peace  and  relieve 
sources  of  friction  on  any  terms  other  than  the 
progressive  destruction  of  our  world  should  be 
lispelled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  vilification  and 
ibuse  that  the  Communists  are  constantly  pouring 
jpon  us.  The  Communists  tell  us  every  day  that 
;he  only  way  in  which  we  can  placate  them  is  to 
ifface  ourselves  from  the  earth.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  our  ever  being  in  any  doubt  on  this  point. 


rhe  Neutralist  Point  of  View 

I  think  it  is  important  also  for  us  to  bear  in 
nind  that  the  Asians  are  continuously  exposed 
x»  a  barrage  of  anti- American  propaganda.  The 
objective  of  this  propaganda  is  to  picture  the 
United  States  as  the  arch  enemy  of  everything 
;he  Asians  are  struggling  for.  Actually,  the 
United  States  emerges  from  Communist  propa- 
ganda as  having  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
soviet  Union.  The  chief  effect  is  probably  not 
so  much  to  win  friends  for  communism  as  to 
strengthen  the  view  of  some  Asians  that  the  two 
sides  in  the  cold  war  are  equally  overbearing  and 
squally  wrong  and  that  therefore  they,  them- 
selves, can  stand  aside  from  the  conflict.  This 
is  a  comforting  notion,  bringing  release  from 
responsibility.  The  so-called  "neutralist"  point 
of  view  was  put  neatly  by  a  Burmese  official  speak- 
ing on  the  most  recent  anniversary  of  his  coun- 
try's independence.  Listing  the  problems  faced 
by  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  he  concluded 
by  stating:  "Over  and  above  these  there  is  also 
the  important  problem  of  striving  for  our  aims 
contemporary  with  the  circumstances  of  world 
tensions  caused  mainly  by  two  powerful  camps 
armed  with  deadly  atomic  weapons  in  the  pursuit 
of  extremist  aims  and  monopolistic  philosophies 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  To  the  misery 
of  the  world  these  tensions  are  felt  outside  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  inside  it." 

Here  is  another  typical  expression  of  the  neu- 
tralist point  of  view,  taken  from  a  criticism  of 
a  possible  United  States  program  of  military 
assistance  to  Pakistan  in  the  Indonesian  news- 
paper Merdelca  (meaning  freedom)  :  "Observers 
of  international  problems  here  consider  American 
aid  as  great  as  this  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  Asian  countries  located  around  the 
Indian  Ocean,  including  also  Indonesia." 

I  always  have  two  reactions  to  neutralist  views. 
First,  I  wonder  how  we  can  make  clearer  the 
origins  of  the  cold  war  and  the  reasons  for  pro- 
grams of  American  foreign  aid.  It  is  so  clear 
to  us  that  the  United  States  has  come  into  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  not  because  we  have  any 
desire  to  extend  our  influence  beyond  our  borders, 
not  because  we  have  been  immediately  and  di- 
rectly threatened  by  Soviet  imperialism,  but  be- 
cause we  have  responded  to  requests  for  assistance 
from  those  nations  which,  neighboring  on  the 
Communist  world,  have  been  immediately  threat- 
ened— it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  facts  could  be 
made  plainer.  My  second  feeling  is  one  of  curi- 
osity as  to  whether  the  neutralists  ever  stop  to 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  them  if  we  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  also  stood  back  from 
the  conflict  between  Communist  imperialism  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  allowed  nature  to 
take  its  course. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  be  discour- 
aged by  neutralist  sentiment  in  Asia.  We  must 
remember  what  our  objective  is.  It  is  not  to 
achieve  popularity  or  win  admirers.  Our  purpose 
is  to  see  that  the  independence  of  the  Asian  nations 
is  preserved  and  that  they  are  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  So  long  as  the  Indonesian  press 
speaks  with  a  genuinely  Indonesian  voice,  so  long 
as  Burmese  foreign  service  officers  speak  with 
genuinely  Burmese  voices,  our  primary  purpose  is 
being  realized — whatever  those  voices  may  say. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  very  becoming  to  us  to 
be  too  shocked  by  the  phenomenon  of  neutralism. 
For  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  our  own 
achievement  of  independence,  our  foreign  policy 
was  devoted  to  keeping  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Old  World  and  keeping  the  Old  World  out  of  the 
affairs  of  the  New.  Fortunately  for  us,  during 
our  first  century,  we  were  geographically  remote 
from  the  theaters  of  major  conflict,  unlike  the 
Asians  today,  and  mercifully  were  threatened  with 
no  such  worldwide  conspiracy  as  the  Communist 
International.  Moreover,  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  had  an  effective  defender  in 
the  form  of  the  British  Navy.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  too  long  in  discovering  that  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury no  nation  is  geographically  remote.  We 
learned  in  1917  and  1941  that,  for  nations  today, 
the  cost  of  escaping  involvement  in  a  world  at 
peace  is  apt  to  be  involvement  in  a  world  at  war 
from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

It  is  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  two  world  wars 
that  we  are  now  striving  to  help  develop  in  the 
free  world,  East  and  West,  a  strength  sufficient  to 
stay  the  aggressor's  hand.  It  is  to  avoid  having 
once  again  to  fight  to  the  death  for  our  survival 
in  circumstances  of  the  aggressor's  choosing — in  a 
war  that  this  time  we  could  not  see  the  end  of. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  contribute  all  we  can 
to  the  creation  of  that  strength  because  without  us 
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it  cannot  be  created.  It  remains  our  responsibility 
no  matter  what  anyone  says  about  us — enemy, 
friend,  or  neutralist.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  more  we  succeed  in  acquitting  ourselves  of  this 
responsibility,  the  more  vituperations  we  shall 
have  from  our  enemies — who  will  see  their  oppor- 
tunities fading— the  more  frankly  our  friends  will 
speak  their  minds,  and  the  sharper  the  criticism 
will  be  from  some  of  the  neutralists.  That  will 
all  be  evidence  that  we  are  achieving  our  ends. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Past  and  the  Future 

We  are  fond  of  saying  in  speeches  that  we 
must  help  in  the  defense  of  freedom  everywhere 
because  it  is  in  our  self-interest  to  do  so,  because, 
so  long  as  freedom  is  in  danger  anywhere,  our 
own  is  not  safe.  That  is  quite  true.  I  find  it 
tiresome,  however,  and  unworthy  of  us  to  invoke 
exclusively  our  own  self-interest.  Our  respon- 
sibilities are  not  primarily  to  ourselves  but  to 
the  past  and  to  the  future.  Our  freedom  was 
bought  not  at  Yorktown  and  Midway  alone  but 
on  a  thousand  battlefields  from  Thermopylae  to 
the  Marne,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  skies  of  Britain. 
Our  material  possessions  go  back  to  Archimedes, 
the  Arab  algebraists  and  Galileo.  We  Americans, 
unlike  the  Kussians,  did  not  invent  everything. 
Much  of  the  inspiration  of  our  art  and  our  reli- 
gion is  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  peoples 
of  the  East. 

As  we  look  about  us  at  our  heritage  and  at  the 
magnificent  continent  we  inhabit,  we  must  be  con- 
tinually reminded  how  much  we  owe  not  only  to 
our  own  efforts  but  to  other  peoples  and  to  Prov- 
idence. This  is  a  debt  we  can  repay  only  to  the 
fellow-inhabitants  of  our  world  and  to  the  future. 
For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that  nowhere  more  than 
in  Asia,  where  so  many  are  struggling  against 
such  heavy  odds  for  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
rewards  we  take  for  granted,  will  assistance  from 
us  be  productive  of  important  returns  for  all 
mankind. 

We  are  today  passing  through  a  crisis  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  crisis  at  once 
physical  and  moral,  like  the  crises  in  some  ill- 
nesses, which  involve  the  patient's  stamina  both 
of  body  and  spirit.  We  have  been  contributing 
what  we  have  been  able  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  We  shall  go  on  contributing.  But  others 
must  do  so  too.  The  battle  will  take  everything 
that  all  of  us  can  put  into  it.  We  recognize  in  the 
United  States  that  it  cannot  be  won  unless_  we 
carry  our  end.  But  if  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  acquit  itself  of  its  responsibilities  must 
lead  to  a  fatal  issue  of  the  crisis,  so  too  must  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  others  to  acquit  themselves 
of  theirs. 

Perhaps  the  underlying  problem  of  our  whole 
generation  is  how  the  peoples  of  our  ever  more 
crowded  planet  are  to  live  together.  The  Com- 
munists have  one  answer,  and  it  is  an  effective 
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one.     The   peoples  under   Communist  rule   are 
equalized  under  an  iron  dictatorship  that  sets  all 
cultural  differences  at  naught  by  eliminating  all 
cultures,  reducing  the  diversity  of  the  human  race 
to  the  gray  uniformity  of  the  least  common  de- 
nominator.   The  other  alternative,  if  we  are  not 
to  exterminate  one  another,  is  a  society  which 
tolerates  individual  differences  and  welcomes  cul- 
tural diversity  on  the  grounds  that  our  essential 
common  humanity  counts  for  most  of  all,  making 
us  all  equal  on  the  highest  plane  as  creations  of 
a  Supreme  Being.     It  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  great  confraternity  of  our  country,  mingling 
all  the  races  of  the  world  in  one  English-speaking 
union,  has  held  together  and  prospered.     It  is 
similarly  through  recognition  of  essential  com- 
mon interest  among  diverse  communities  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  created,  a  great  asso- 
ciation of  nations  spanning  the  globe,  demon- 
strating that  peoples  of  unlike  race  and  religion 
may  acknowledge  an  abiding  relationship  with- 
out detriment  to  their  independence  and  integrity. 
If  the  peoples  of  this  world  are  neither  to  de- 
stroy themselves  in  conflict  over  their  differences 
nor  to  be  brought  within  a  single  prison  camp  in 
which  no  differences  will  be  tolerated,  each  nation 
will  have  to  take  steady  counsel  of  its  conscience 
and  contribute  to  its  full  capacity  to  a  better  solu- 
tion.   Our  common  experience  shows  such  a  solu- 
tion to  be  possible.    For  our  part,  if  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability  we  Americans  help  the  races  of  man- 
kind in  the  world  at  large  achieve  the  same  basis 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  respect  and  of  peaceful 
interchange  that  those  same  races  have  found  on 
our  continent,  we  shall  then,  and  only  then,  have 
fulfilled  our  responsibility. 

Closing  of  Polish 
Consulates  General 

Press  release  94  dated  February  25 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  the  Polish  Embassy  at  Washington. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to  inforrr 
the  Ambassador  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
reviewed  the  activities  of  the  Polish  Consulates 
General  in  the  United  States.  After  careful  con- 
sideration the  Department  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  these  Consular  establishments  servt 
no  useful  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  relations  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  Poland  at  the  present 
time.  The  United  States  Government,  conse- 
quently, requests  that  the  Polish  Government  clos< 
its  Consulates  General  at  New  York,  Chicago  anc 
Detroit  and  withdraw  the  personnel  of  those  offices 
within  a  reasonable  period  for  liquidating  theii 
affairs. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington. 
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We  face  a  mortal  peril  today— perhaps  a  greater 
me  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  faced  since 
Revolutionary  days.  If  we  are  to  confront  this 
mplacable  challenge  successfully  we  must  under- 
tand  the  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We 
aust  have  confidence  in  each  other.  We  must 
eahze  that  our  security  does  not  come  from  for- 
lulae  devised  in  an  ivory  tower— it  comes  from 
he  faith  of  our  people  in  our  institutions,  our 
lected  and  appointed  officials,  our  way  of  life 
t  is  of  that  that  I  would  speak  to  you  today 

Never  underestimating  the  power  of  women  I 
eheve  it  was  the  women  of  America  who  par- 
icularly  perceived  that  we  could  not  go  it  alone 

1  i6  ?10tdern  world' that  in  this  shrunken  world 
'e  had  better  cooperate  with  friendly  nations 
at  we  ourselves  perish;  that  history  was  knock- 
ig  at  our  door  and  would  not  be  denied.  Other 
ncerely  patriotic  Americans  had  different 
lews,  and  those  views  deserve  attention  and  re- 
ject .But  there  is  one  tendency  with  which  I 
•ankly  have  little  patience.  All  too  frequently 
i  public  arguments  an  effort  is  made  to  obscure 
e  issue  by  smearing  the  opponent.  Today  some 
-  those  who  oppose  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
•e  employing  those  tactics.  Not  wishing  to  argue 
»ues,  they  are  attacking  the  instrument  by  which 
■  carried  out-without  which,  indeed,  it  prob- 
>ly  could  not  be  carried  out.    In  exposing  such 

estsTuHn  "ifSf1167  f™^  —try's  Tn 
rests,  but  in  wilfully  undermining  our  Foreign 
*vice,  they  emphatically  do  not. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  American  diplomat 
i  >  has Ridden  up  Broadway  in  a  storm  o&icker 

swpr  Tg?  m.fn7  A™™*™  would  probably 
S/,^  that  ^  would  be  better  to  ride 
3m  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 

rhis  talk  might  be  entitled  "Why  Diplomats 
m't  Behave  Like  Human  Beings."  \  th  i  k  you 
1  agree  that  that  is  an  almost  universal  Ame™ 
^gnpe^  and  perhaps  it  is  justified.     On  the 

Uonnof  wade  >ef^*e  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
esT.-P.lf  .oe? S.  Clubs'  Bosto»-  Mass.,  on  Feb  18 
ess  lelease  68  dated  February  15). 

'c/i  8,   1954 


other  hand,  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  that 
we  don  t  behave  as  we  do  because  we  like  to  be 
stuffy  We  often  sound  stuffy  because  we  have 
learned  that  anything  else  may  spoil  the  job  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

I  recall  a  witty  passage  in  the  book  of  an  Italian 
diplomat    describing   the    Geneva   Disarmament 
Conference  in  the  early  1930's.    The  Italian  re- 
called that   m  regard  to  every  proposition,  Am- 
bassador Gibson  (our  representative  "said  noth- 
ing and  he  said  it  with  all  reservations."    We  can 
have  our  little  laugh  about  that,  but  I  ask  you  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  Ambassador 
Gibson  at  that  period  in  our  national  thinking  if 
he  had  said  anything.    The  whole  crux  of  the  dis- 
armament meeting  was  that  the  continental  Euro- 
pean nations,  sensitive  to  the  latent  menace  of  a 
German  comeback  (which  later  developed),  had 
no  intention  of  disarming  unless  they  were  given 
political  guarantees  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers 
At  that  time  we  wouldn't  even  agree  to  consult 
with  other  countries  in  the  event  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  aggression.     Hence  Ambassador 
Gibsons  constructive  contributions  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference ! 

Far-Reaching  Effects  of  Each  Decision 

The  average  citizen  forgets  the  vast  backdrop 
against  which  an  American  diplomat  must  project 
his  recommendations.    Any  major  decision  of  the 
United  States  affects  not  only  you  and  me  and 
the  group  around  the  cracker  barrel  down  at  the 
corner— it  will  be  noted  all  over  the  world     Di- 
verse interests  in  the  United  States  will  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  the  way  it  affects  them;  they 
will  seek  if  they  can  to  derive  advantage  from 
and,  if  they  cannot,  to  undermine  it,  occasionally 
on  the  most  specious  grounds.     Foreign  nations 
will  think  of  it  not  only  in  terms  of  its  immediate 
eflects  but  of  its  significance,  its  possible  use  even 
through  the  most  distorted  interpretation,  to  ad- 
vance their  interests.     Indonesia  will  note  what 
we  are  doing  in  Bolivia  because  both  produce  tin; 
-bgypt  will  note  what  we  are  doing  in  Panama 
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because  of  its  possible  bearing  on  the  Suez  ques- 
tion :  Chile  will  resent  it  if  we  send  synthetic  ni- 
trates under  our  aid  program  in  Greece;  and  we 
have  to  be  constantly  thinking  of  the  effects  ot 
our  aid  programs  on  the  normal  commerce  ot 
friendly  nations  who  may  feel  that  we  are  muscling 
in  to  their  markets— not  to  mention  the  efforts  ot 
other  nations  to  muscle  in  on  ours.    And  it  we 
seek   any   measure   which   helps   production   in 
friendly  foreign  countries  but  may  adversely  at- 
fect  domestic  interests— if  we  make  any  conces- 
sion to  Venezuelan  oil,  Chilean  copper,  Mexican 
lead,  Peruvian  zinc,  Cuban  sugar,  Argentine  wool, 
Uruguayan  meat— we  know  that  we  are  likely  to 
face  a  domestic  storm,  even  though  it  is  demon- 
strably a  fact  that  prosperity  in  our  sister  re- 
publics promotes  our  own  prosperity,    lime  and 
aaain  a  problem  has  many  interlocking  features 
affecting  numerous  nations  and  interests,  and  to 
overlook  even  one  may  be  disastrous. 

Diplomatic  problems  might  also  be  simpler  it 
they  were  of  the  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow 
type,   like   the   ordinary   headache     Unhappily 
they  seldom  are.     Nations  may  quickly  forget  the 
wrong  they  have  done  others,  but  they  never 
forget  the  wrongs  others  have  done  them    Every 
diplomatic  recommendation  must  be  made  in  the 
light  of  those  which  preceded  it;  it  must  also  take 
into  account  those  which  may  flow  from  it.     De- 
cisions made,  an  imprudent  act  committed,  prece- 
dents established,  an  indiscretion  published  even 
decades  ago  may  arise  today  to  plague  the  diplo- 
mat.     Impatient    citizens    may    inquire:    Why 
didn't  you  do  that?    Why  be  so  namby-pamby? 
Whv  don't  you  tell  some  of  these  foreign  slickers 
off?"     They  forget  that  every  decision  tends  to 
point   inexorably   the   path   to   the   next;    once 
started  on  a  given  path  there  is  often  no  turning. 
A  diplomat  must  not  be  bemused  by  the  posies 
which  adorn  the  path  as  he  starts  down  it;  he 
must  foresee  what  may  confront  him  after  a  tew 
windings.    You  would  probably  say  that  the  J  ap- 
anese  decision  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  was  made 
in  the  fall  of  1941,  but  I  would  answer,   No,  it  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1931."     From  the  moment  of 
the  wanton  attack  on  Mukden  there  was  no  turn- 
in"  back.   Diplomatic  decisions,  and  equally  diplo- 
matic indecisions,  may  plague  a  nations  foreign 
policy    for    generations.    They    should    not    be 

lightly  made.  ,  .    .      ,    , „ 

Diplomats  often  do  not  have  a  choice  between 
good  and  bad  decisions.  Many  diplomatic  de- 
cisions must  be  between  what  is  bad  and  what  is 
worse— indeed,  in  many  cases  between  what  is 
bad  and  what  is  unthinkable.  If  a  diplomat  has 
to  make  a  bad  decision  rather  than  a  worse  one, 
and  those  who  are  hurt  by  it  criticize  its  undeni- 
able faults,  the  diplomat  is  obviously  a  sitting 
duck,  even  if  he  has  tried  to  choose  the  least  bad 
course  and  to  make  it  as  palatable  as  possible  to 
everyone.  If  in  blasting  the  diplomat  the  critics 
completely  contradict  each  other,  it  only  makes 
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their  criticisms  the  more  effective,  because  every- 
one agrees  the  diplomat  was  wrong. 

Since  to  get  a  vital  agreement  from  a  triendly 
nation  a  diplomat  must  generally  make  conces- 
sions, it  gives  all  who  care  to  criticize  a  chance 
to  say  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  national  interest 
to  the  foreign.     No  matter  how  hard  he  may 
try,  no  matter  how  much  good  will  he  may  bring 
to  his  task,  he  will  inevitably  run  into  difficulties. 
A  policy,  a  line  of  action  in  international  affairs, 
however  much  it  may  suit  the  national  interest, 
cannot  be  exclusively  followed.     Sooner  or  later 
vital  domestic  interests  or  the  well-founded  claims 
of  another  friendly  nation  will  cut  across  a  course 
with  the  highest  priority.     We  cannot  satisfy 
even  those  we  most  want  to  satisfy,  and  a  great 
power  has  many  it  wishes  to  satisfy.    It  is  the 
unhappy  fact  that  problems  arise  m  geometric 
proportion  to  power  and  interests,  and  we  today 
have  more  of  each  than  any  nation  on  earth. 

Limitations  on  Our  Power  To  Act 

We  must,  moreover,  appreciate  the  limitations 

on  our  power  to  act  in  international  affairs,    in 

our  own  country  we  are  sovereign,  and,  it  we  see 

a  situation  which  needs  to  be  remedied,  we  have 

the  power  to  remedy  it.  We  do  not  have  that  power 

in  other  countries.   We  may  realize  that  m  a  given 

country  the  government  is  weak,  inept,  or  venal, 

that  social  conditions  are  bad;  that  the  finances 

are  hopelessly  mismanaged;  that  the  authorities 

are  arbitrary  or  brutal;  that  justice  is  maladmi* 

istered  or  minorities  are  oppressed,  and  yet  thert 

may  be  little  we  can  do  about  it.    We  must  no 

we  should  not,  we  cannot  run  their  affairs.    Onl 

rarely  can  a  government  appeal  to  a  foreign  natioi 

over  the  head  of  its  government,  despite  no  lack  o 

tryino-.    The  usual  effect  of  foreign  interfere™ 

is  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  to  strengthen  ii 

its  vices  and  its  hold  on  the  people  the  very  govern 

ment  one  wishes  to  reform.   Logic  and  self -interes 

wei<di  little  in  a  situation  like  this; _  within  th 

past  few  years  we  have  seen  several  instances  o 

nations  calmly  prepared  to  commit  national  suicid 

rather  than  yield  to  the  reasonable  views  of  othe 

countries.    Our  policies  at  best  can  remedy  co 

ditions  in  foreign  countries  but  little,  even  it  the. 

conditions  strongly  affect  our  interests. 

In  many  diplomatic  questions  one  is  dealin 
primarily  in  imponderables— in  rivalries,  sui 
melons,  -jealousies,  sensitivities,  piques.  And  i 
most  problems  many  of  the  facts  are  undetermi 
able  There  is  often  no  way  of  knowing  precise! 
what  the  people  you  are  dealing  with  are  thinJon, 
or  what  their  real  objectives  are.  One  can  gue 
but  one  cannot  know,  what  their  reaction  will  I 
to  a  given  course  of  action.  A  diplomat  must  n 
only  be  skilled  in  his  estimates  of  the  true  pa 
tion  of  other  governments  with  which  he  is  des 
ing:  he  must  also  foresee  the  probable  course  . 
events  and  other  possible  ones.    He  must  seek 
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act  wisely  on  the  basis  of  his  forecasts,  and  he  must 
never  forget  to  have  his  rubbers  and  his  raincoat 
handy  even  when  the  diplomatic  forecast  is  "fair." 

_  A  diplomat  is  seldom  faced  with  only  two  pos- 
sible courses  of  action;  the  opposite  of  what  is 
wrong  is  not  necessarily  right.  He  must  generally 
choose  between  a  great  variety  of  possible  courses 
and,  like  a  canoeist  in  a  mountain  torrent,  must 
show  skill  in  avoiding  hidden  rocks  even  after  he 
has  chosen  his  channel.  Outsiders  coming  into  the 
State  Department  are  astounded  at  the  pains  we  go 
to  to  make  sure  we  have  not  overlooked  something. 

It  is  easy  for  critics  to  excoriate  our  actions. 
Since  we  generally  must  choose  between  evils,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  our  choice  was  bad.  Admitted ; 
but  was  there  a  better  one  ?  Amid  all  the  destruc- 
tive criticism  you  read  of  our  diplomacy,  how  often 
do  you  find  anything  truly  constructive?  Even 
when  they  suggest  another  course,  critics  have  no 
responsibility  to  act  as  they  recommend— and  to 
live  with  the  results.  The  public  quickly  forgets 
what  they  said  yesterday  while  being  titillated  by 
today's  alleged  sensations.  They  can  conveniently 
overlook  half  the  facts,  even  if  they  know  them. 
If  they  make  a  mistake,  no  one  cares ;  if  a  diplomat 
ioes,  his  country  may  suffer  grievous  harm. 

A  flash  of  genius  which  misfires  may  shatter 
pears  of  patient  work,  and  years  of  irreproachable 
Iiplomacy  may  not  wipe  out  the  effects  of  one 
)lunder.  The  diplomat  has  no  deadline  to  meet 
ind  no  public  to  attract,  but  he  does  have  the 
lational  interest  to  uphold.  He  is  not  playing 
i  big-league  game  to  the  frenzied  applause  of 
nassed  spectators.  He  must  sift  and  analyze  the 
nf ormation  from  every  source  available  to  him  • 
ie  must  ponder  what  it  means,  and  he  must  de- 
ade  wisely  what  to  do.  He  must  often  face 
igomzmg  decisions.  He  cannot  act  like  a  10- 
rear-old  boy  thinking  up  world-shattering  inven- 

10nS'i  I1  wil1  take  a11  that  he  has  in  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  experience  to  come  up  with  the 
>est  answer,  and  he  is  understandably  irked  bv 
>ackseat  drivers. 

When  a  diplomat  gets  hit  by  critical  mudballs, 
t  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  real 
eply.  I  recently  noted,  for  example,  a  lengthy 
aitonal  lambasting  a  speech  of  mine  which  the 
>aper  in  question  had  not  even  mentioned  in  its 
iews  columns.  Obviously,  in  a  name-calling  con- 
est  with  his  critics,  a  diplomat  hasn't  a  fair  chance 
o  get  his  story  before  the  public.  But  even  if 
is  story  were  printed,  how  much  could  be  say« 
ie  cannot  betray  confidences.  He  cannot  reveal 
3cret  information,  often  obtained  from  secret 
Purees.  He  cannot  cackle  in  triumph  over  a 
ood  deal  he  has  made,  or  his  opposite  number  in 
nother  country  will  be  on  the  spot  and  he  will 
ay  plenty  when  he  next  tries  to  negotiate.  He 
annot  criticize  a  friendly  country  or  its  repre- 
mtatives— he  and  his  country  must  continue  to 
ve  with  them.  He  cannot,  with  propriety, 
nticize  another  part  of  his  own  government,  even 
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if  it  is  to  blame.  He  cannot  shush  the  press  even 
when  it  inexcusably  insults  a  foreign  country  or 
reveals  his  entire  diplomatic  poker  hand  by  shrilly 
telling  him  how  to  play  it.  He  cannot  blame  pub- 
lic opinion  for  a  vital  earlier  decision  which  it 
prevented,  or  compelled  him  to  make— and,  popu- 
lar belief  to  the  contrary,  history  tells  of  many, 
many  times  when  public  opinion  was  hopelessly 
in  the  wrong.  The  diplomat  often  cannot  even 
reveal  his  true  objectives,  which  may  subtly  en- 
visage a  third  country  or  a  future  move  on  the 
diplomatic  chessboard.  Thus,  when  forced  to 
answer  criticism,  he  generally  uses  a  string  of 
soothing  four-syllable  words  which  may  mean 
something  to  other  diplomats  but  definitely  don't 
to  the  general  public. 

Our  critics  often  cry  for  some  diplomatic  vic- 
tories. The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  more 
disastrous  than  a  diplomatic  victory.  Austria- 
Hungary  won  a  diplomatic  victory  in  the  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  affair  in  1908  and  10  years  later 
disappeared  from  the  map.  Hitler  won  a  dip- 
lomatic victory  at  Munich  in  1938  and  died  7 
years  later  in  the  ruins  of  Berlin.  The  little 
clique  of  self-perpetuating  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin 
might  profit  by  their  example.  The  only  real 
diplomatic  victories  are  those  which  benefit  both 
parties.  How  many  Americans  can  identify  the 
Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  or  tell  what  James  G. 
Blaine  contributed  to  inter- American  relations? 
Yet  the  agreement  was  the  true  beginning  of  our 
now  indissoluble  friendship  with  Canada;  and 
Blaine,  by  summoning  a  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence in  1889  in  terms  still  fresh,  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  the  present  inter- American  relation- 
ships which  contribute  so  mightily  to  our  national 
security. 


Policies  Slow  To  Change 

Critics  also  often  accuse  diplomats  of  having 
no  policy,  and  recommend  all  sorts  of  radical 
steps.    If  there  is  one  thing  that  history  shows, 
it  is  that  national  interests  change  slowly  if  at 
all  and  national  policies  should  be  equally  slow 
to  change.    Russia  has  displayed  the  same  aggres- 
sive tendencies  alike  under  czar  and  commissar. 
England  has  scarcely  had  a  foothold  on  continen- 
tal Europe  in  5  centuries,  yet  has  fought  in  every 
major  continental  war  in  that  entire  period— to 
prevent  any  one  power  from  dominating  the  Con- 
tinent.   However  much  we  may  have  wished  to 
avoid  it,  we  have  found  world  leadership  thrust 
upon  us  by  a  similar  reason — we  cannot  permit 
aggressive  dictators  to  overrun  the  world.    The 
only  real  question  is,  how  are  we  to  accomplish 
this  ?    Let  me  particularly  point  out  that  domes- 
tic elections  do  not  change  our  national  interests. 
A  new  administration  can  try  new  tactics,  but  it 
will  disregard  the  underlying  realities  of  the  na- 
tional interest  only  at  its,  and  the  Nation's,  peril. 
We  shall  not  achieve  peace  and  security  by  scur- 
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rying  from  one  policy  to  another.  At  the  risk 
of  criticism,  let  me  say  that  no  policy  is  better 
than  two  policies,  that  if  we  change  our  policies 
radically  to  each  shifting  wind  we  shall  end  by 
destroying  our  prestige  and  our  friendships 
everywhere  abroad.  We  must  be  on  the  lookout 
for  essential  change,  but  we  should  never  forget 
the  need  for  consistency  and  continuity.  It  is 
so  infinitely  easier  in  foreign  affairs  to  destroy 
than  to  build  up.  One  act,  one  little  word  may 
destroy  in  a  moment  the  work  of  years.  Most  of 
the  panaceas  in  foreign  affairs  offered  by  zealous 
commentators  have  been  rejected  after  careful 
consideration  for  very  good  reasons.  The  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  country  is  something  like 
the  fundamental  code  of  an  individual — a  set  of 
principles  to  be  applied  as  specific  situations 
arise.  No  one  can  predict  accurately  what  those 
situations  will  be  as  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions grow  and  develop,  but  the  principles  gov- 
erning our  relations  should  not  be  lightly  changed. 
This  counsels  the  most  mature  understanding  and 
wisdom  in  our  policy  makers.  . 

The  endless,  continuing  flow  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  need  for  consistent,  continuing  policies 
point  up  the  necessity  for  a  highly  trained  and 
well-rounded  career  Foreign  Service.  That  we 
have  been  steadily  building  up  since  the  passage 
in  1924  of  the  Rogers  Act,  sponsored  by  the  late 
husband  of  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  and  passed  m 
the  administration  of  President  Coolidge.  Pri- 
marily through  that  far-seeing  measure  we  today 
have  a  trained,  dedicated  Service  able  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  derived  from  our  worldwide 
responsibilities — a  Service  which  should  be  a 
source  of  intense  national  pride  rather  than  of 
obloquy. 

Those  from  outside  the  Service  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  top  positions  in  the  Department  are 
among   those   who  have  most   emphasized   this 
thought.     Almost  without  exception  they   will, 
and  do,  say  that  their  task  would  be  impossible 
without  the  skill,  experience,  and  devotion  to  the 
national  interest  of  our  career  Foreign  Service. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  career  and  non- 
career  in  our  foreign  relations.     In  the  career  we 
recognize  the  great  contributions  made  by  distin- 
guished noncareer  ambassadors  in  achieving  our 
foreign-policy  objectives.    We  shall  not  forget, 
for  example,  how  mightily  Dwight  Morrow  im- 
proved our  Mexican  and  inter- American  relations. 
And  if  noncareer  officials  have  their  lapses,  there 
is  the  more  reason  for  a  dedicated  Foreign  Serv- 
ice.   We  appreciate  the  inspiration  and  competi- 
tion which  comes  to  us  from  outside ;  all  that  we 
ask  is  that  we  shall  be  considered  on  our  own  mer- 
its; that  we  shall  not  be  barred  from  any  position 
for  which  our  record  may  qualify  us. 

When  foreign  affairs  had  not  yet  become  a 
matter  of  crucial  national  interest,  our  diplomats 
used  to  be  criticized  for  wearing  striped  pants  and 
spats  while  they  pushed  cookies  at  pink  tea  parties. 
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I  haven't  seen  a  pair  of  spats  in  our  Service  for 
over  20  years,  and,  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  hope 
there  is  a  special  corner  reserved  in  the  nether 
regions  where  in  the  hereafter  our  critics  will  be 
forced  to  attend  all  the  social  activities  of  which 
they  so  glibly  complain. 

Nor  should  we  be  too  critical  of  the  flowery 
phraseology  which  our  diplomats  so  often  use.  It 
is  simply  that  they  know  that  Dale  Carnegie  was 
right.  When  you  are  irritated,  it  may  ease  your 
feelings  to  give  vent  to  a  few  choice  lines  of  plain 
speaking,  but  it  isn't  likely  to  make  the  other  man 
any  more  friendly.  Diplomats  are  supposed  to 
get  results  in  dealing  with  other  nations  and  not 
merely  to  tell  the  latter  what  they  think  of  them. 
Some" people  think  bluster  is  a  substitute  for  ac- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  diplomatic  bluster  gen- 
erally ends  by  leaving  the  nation  using  it  with  a 
very  red  face.  It  is  as  unwise  in  diplomacy  as  in 
any  other  walk  of  life  to  say  something  you  don't 
mean— to  have  an  empty  bluff  called.  If  in  the 
jungle  world  of  today  we  must  for  our  own  sur- 
vival carry  a  big  stick,  let  us  not  forget  the  other 
half  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  admonition,  to  speak 

softly.  , 

Our    Foreign    Service   has   no    reason   to    oe 
ashamed  of  its  record.    In  the  1930's,  when  our 
press  was  discounting  the  military  menace  of  Hit- 
ler and  public  opinion  was  isolationist,  our  diplo- 
mats were  reporting  that  Hitler  meant  war— and 
were  denounced  on  that  account  as  warmongers,  so 
enthralled  by  high-bosomed  duchesses  that  we 
would  needlessly   drag  the  United   States   into 
wicked  Europe's  quarrels.    During  World  War  11 
our  diplomats  were  accused  of  red-baiting  when- 
ever we  suggested  that  the  Soviet  leaders  might  be 
something  less  than  a  choir  of  angels.    After  the 
war  some  of  our  Japanese  experts  were  driven 
from  office  by  public  criticism,  because  they  did 
not  favor  drastic  measures  against  Japan.    Today 
we  are  accused  of  taking  strong  doses  of  Com- 
munist   dialectic    with    our    morning    coffee.    1 
wearily   wonder   what   preposterous   charge_  the 
morrow  will  bring.    If,  like  Cassandra,  a  diplo- 
mat can  forsee  an  evil,  it  is  not  treason  to  predict 
it;  it  is  what  we  are  trained  for.    It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  the  country  if  our  diplomats  are 
ever  afraid  to  report  disagreeable  truths,  or  are 
too  stupid  to  perceive  them.    Let  that  remain  ex- 
clusively a  taunt  we  can  apply  to  Soviet  diplo- 
macy. 

Relations  With  Latin  America 

In  our  Latin  American  relationships,  we  hear 
criticisms  that  we  spurn  democracy  and  fawn  on 
dictators.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  we  are 
ur<*ed  to  protect  our  investments  by  being  friendly 
onfy  with  those  governments  which  uphold  the 
status  quo.  .   ,  . 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  repeatedly  tried  li 
earlier  years  with  the  best  of  intentions  to  un- 
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pose  democracy  on  several  of  our  neighbors.  We 
have  yet  to  succeed,  regardless  of  the  methods  we 
used.  Intervention  has  understandably  come  to 
be  a  nasty  word  in  Latin  America,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to  destroy 
democracy  in  Latin  America  is  to  seek  to  promote 
it  by  butting  into  the  affairs  of  our  sister  republics. 
Do  we  in  the  United  States  like  foreigners  to 
pontificate  about  our  domestic  affairs?  Do  you 
think  that  better  racial  relations  would  be  fur- 
thered in  the  United  States  by  the  interference 
of  foreign  governments?  Your  Government  has 
learned  its  lesson,  but  quite  a  few  of  your  fellow 
citizens  haven't.  The  latter  seem  to  forget  that 
our  Latin  friends  don't  feel  half  as  strongly  about 
dictators  as  we  do;  three  South  American  presi- 
dents now  in  office  were  freely  chosen  in  elections 
held  by  their  political  opponents  despite  the  fact 
that  all  three  had  previously  served  as  dictators. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
to  promote  democracy  in  Latin  America.  Without 
butting  in  we  can  do  much  to  help  build  the  foun- 
dations on  which  democracy  must  rest.  Democ- 
racy must  grow;  it  cannot  be  imposed.  And 
;hrough  our  technical  cooperation  we  can  promote 
ts  growth.  By  combating  illiteracy,  by  improv- 
ng  health,  by  giving  even  the  poorest  something 
nore  than  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  by  inter- 
esting everyone  in  civic  affairs,  by  awakening 
wide  m  national  progress,  by  giving  hope  to  the 
)oor,  the  weak,  and  the  oppressed,  we  can  truly 
urther  democracy  better  than  by  interventions  or 
tioral  lectures.  That  is  the  meaning  of  our  point 
:  work. 

The  other  criticism— that  our  principal  interest 
ti  Latin  America  must  be  to  defend  our  property 
interests  and  consequently  the  status  quo — simply 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Latin  America  is  in  a  pe- 
lod  of  rapid  and  inevitable  social  change.  We 
ould  do  no  greater  disservice  to  our  property 
nterests  than  to  disregard  that  fact,  to  tell  the 
eople  of  Latin  America  in  effect  that  our  property 
nterests  stand  in  the  way  of  their  national  and 
ersonal  aspirations  for  betterment.  My  own 
rofound  belief  is  that  American  investments  can 
nd  will  help  our  sister  nations  to  realize  their 
spirations.  Men  can  have  only  what  they  pro- 
uce,  and  the  amount  they  produce  will  not  be 
etermined  primarily  by  their  skill,  their  brawn, 
leir  intelligence— it  will  be  determined  by  the 
)ols,  the  capital  they  have  to  help  them  produce, 
o  our  sister  republics  we  can  provide  not  only 
ipital  but  know-how.  Better  than  by  laws  and 
•eaties  our  capital  will  be  protected  by  a  belief 
t  the  nations  where  it  is  invested  that  it  is  there 
>  their  benefit,  not  to  their  hurt. 

igh  Caliber  of  Foreign  Service 

When  you  hear  criticisms  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
8,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  all  of  these 
ctors  I  have  described  in  deciding  how  much 
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weight  to  give  them.  I  could  tell  you  many  tales, 
even  personal  ones,  of  people  in  our  Foreign 
Service  under  fire  or  bombing  raids"  in  war  or 
revolution,  crossing  perilous  seas  or  skies,  or 
serving  amidst  pestilence,  flood,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, or  many  other  kinds  of  bodily  peril.  In 
lauding  our  fighting  services,  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  civilian  Foreign  Service  must  face  many 
perils  too.  I  have  read  with  indignation  stories 
implying  our  Foreign  Service  rides  "Uncle  Sam's 
Gravy  Tram"  because  I  know  some  of  the  many 
sacrifices  our  Foreign  Service  has  made  to  serve 
our  country;  I  know  the  selfless,  unsparing  de- 
votion it  has  given  to  our  country's  first  line  of 
defense.  It  is  important  that  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice be  a  disciplined,  dedicated  body  prepared  to 
meet  any  situation.  But  today,  more  than  men 
of  physical  courage,  we  need  men  of  intellectual 
integrity. 

Until  recently  we  have  had  superb  material 
from  which  to  choose  our  Foreign  Service,  but  to- 
day the  supply  is  drying  up.  Many  promising 
young  candidates  are  simply  not  disposed  to 
undergo  unrestrained  sniping  from  the  home 
front.  Unless  this  trend  is  revised,  irreparable 
injury  may  be  done  our  national  interests  with- 
out the  American  public  even  being  aware  of  it. 
Experts  in  handling  foreign  affairs  cannot  be 
trained  overnight,  despite  some  brilliant  am- 
ateurs we  have  had  in  the  field.  And  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  may  be  years,  when  the  offi- 
cers now  entering  the  Foreign  Service  are  reach- 
ing the  top,  before  we  shall  know  whether  those 
being  picked  today  are  capable  of  shouldering 
the  immense  burdens  of  our  foreign  relations 
tomorrow. 

I  fervently  hope,  therefore,  that  the  American 
people,  their  elected  representatives,  and  the  press 
will  show  forbearance  in  criticizing  our  country's 
representatives  abroad.  We  welcome  construc- 
tive criticism;  we  are  acutely  aware  in  the  per- 
plexities which  face  us  that  we  are  not  infallible; 
we  know  that  democracy  is  a  healthy  form  of 
government  precisely  because  no  one  is  immune 
from  criticism;  but  we  do  ask  our  fellow  citizens 
to  consider  what  they  are  doing  to  their  own  in- 
terests by  applauding  wanton  attacks  on  their 
Foreign  Service.  In  few  walks  of  life  do  so 
few  have  so  much  to  do  for  so  many.  Upon  the 
skill  and  experience  of  those  men  and  women  de- 
pends in  substantial  measure  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy— our  peace,  prosperity,  security, 
our  very  national  existence. 

If  diplomats  occasionally  make  mistakes,  their 
very  caution  generally  saves  them  from  irre- 
trievable blunders.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to 
chart  the  Nation's  course  if  they  are  distracted 
by  a  continuous  uproar  of  misguided,  contradic- 
tory criticism.  It  is  not  a  question  of  individuals; 
it  is  a  question  of  your  Foreign  Service,  which, 
like  your  armed  services,  is  an  essential  element 
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in  your  defense.  You  have  a  Foreign  Service  of 
which  you  can  justly  be  proud ;  with  public  under- 
standing rather  than  obloquy  I  am  confident  it 
will  successfully  meet  the  challenges  inherent  m 
the  immense  complexities  of  our  present-day  in- 


ternational relations.  The  deep  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  men  and  women  in  your  Foreign 
Service  deserve  your  confidence  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  you  well  in  our  country's  interest 
and  preservation. 


Progress  Toward  Solving  Current  International  Problems 


~by  Under  Secretary  Smith 1 


I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  Secretary  Dulles,  who  would  be  here 
himself  if  the  Berlin  Conference  had  ended  a  tew 
days  earlier.     As  it  is  he  returned  Friday  evening 
and  will  probably  have  to  leave  for  Caracas  at  the 
end  of  the  week.    This  brief  period  between  the 
termination  of  one  major  international  conference 
and  the  beginning  of  another  one  of  equal  impor- 
tance is  all  too  short  for  taking  stock.    Mr  Dulles 
is  reporting  to  the  Congress  today  and  will  report 
to  the  Nation  tomorrow  on  Berlin.    I  do  not  want 
to  anticipate  this  full  report,  but  I  can  say  that, 
while  we  made  no  progress  in  uniting  Germany  or 
in  liberating  Austria,  the  Conference  nevertheless 
achieved  a  major  advance  in  international  politics. 
Analysts  of  international  affairs  have  referred 
to  a  Western  victory  at  Berlin,  and  I  believe  that 
they    are   justified    in   so   doing.    I    also    agree 
thoroughly  with  one  of  them  who  wrote  last  week 
that  "Secretary  Dulles,  in  one  of  the  great -diplo- 
matic performances  of  the  generation,  had  defined 
the  anti-Communist  position  so  clearly  and  firmly 
that  Molotov's  room   for  maneuver  was  taken 
away."    The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  was  com- 
pelled to  disclose,  in  terms  most  repugnant  to 
European  neutralists  and  most  revealing  to  those 
in  this  country  who  still  indulge  in  wishful  think- 
ing, that  Soviet  Russia  has  not  changed  its  basic 
world  strategy.    The  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing 
to  relax  its  grip  anywhere  and  would  like  to  extend 
its  power  if  it  can.    The  result  has  been  to  erase 
the  effect  of  months  of  Soviet  propaganda  efforts. 
For  about  a  year,  ever  since  Stalin's  death,  many 
responsible  European  statesmen  have  been  sug- 
gesting, with  renewed  hope,  that  it  may  now  be 
possible  for  the  West  to  deal  fruitfully  with  the 
new  regime  in  the  Kremlin.    Molotov  not  only 
demanded    the   abandonment   of   the   European 

1  Address  made  before  the  Chicago  World  Trade  Con- 
ference, Chicago,  111.,  on  Feb.  23  (press  release  89). 
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Army  concept  but  also  insisted  on  the  dismember- 
ment of  Nato  and  the  total  termination  of  U.S. 
military  support  to  Europe.  _ 

I  have  attended  most  of  the  previous  conferences 
of  Foreign  Ministers  and  I  had  daily  detailed  re- 
ports of  this  one.  This  is  the  most  skilled  opposi- 
tion that  Molotov  has  ever  encountered.  The  first 
and  most  important  result  will  be  renewed  West- 
ern solidarity.  During  the  past  years,  rifts  in 
policy  have  developed,  and  it  is  a  major  Soviet 
objective  to  widen  them  and  to  breach  the  Western 
front.  At  Berlin  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers 
closed  ranks.  Our  European  allies  stood  firm 
with  us,  and  we  believe  that  the  prospects  for 
European  unity  are  increased  by  the  unmasking 
of  the  Soviet  purposes. 

When  the  main  focus  of  East- West  discussions 
centered  on  the  Orient,  they  touched  an  area  where 
there  remain  some  sharp  divisions  of  policy  among 
the  free  nations  and  on  which  there  are  deep  polit- 
ical feelings,  both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad. 
The  discussions  in  Berlin  led  to  agreement  on  a 
political  conference  to  unite  Korea.  This  had 
been  agreed  on  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  lne 
terms  of  this  conference  are  what  we  wanted. 
The  place  and  composition  are  precisely  what  we 
have  sought.  No  neutral  will  be  present,  and  it 
is  expressly  stipulated  that  no  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  is  involved  or  implied.  We  were 
already  talking  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  as 
belligerents,  at  Panmunjom  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce terms  for  the  political  discussions,  where 
we  recognize  their  existence  simply  as  the  malev- 
olent force  that  has  been  fighting  and  trying  tc 
destroy  our  own.  We  have  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing this  viewpoint. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  Korea  and  Indo- 
china with  you.  Perhaps  I  can  clear  up  some  mis 
understanding  about  the  situation  in  the  lattei 


area. 
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Korea  and  Indochina 

I  link  Korea  and  Indochina  because  to  me  they 
always  represent  two  flanks  of  the  same  vast 
theater  of  action.  They  are  both  areas  where 
Communist  aggression  has  resorted  to  force  to 
gain  its  objectives.  In  both,  Communist  force 
was  met  with  counterforce  by  free  nations.  In 
both  actions,  the  Chinese  have  encouraged  the 
local  Communist  forces,  have  provided  extensive 
material  support,  and  in  Korea  finally  actively 
intervened  in  great  military  strength.  In  Korea, 
United  Nations  resistance  thrust  them  back  to  a 
line  behind  that  from  which  the  assault  was 
launched.  We  were  successful  in  bringing  the 
hostilities  to  a  halt  and  prevented  forcible  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  been 
trying  to  bring  our  enemies  to  a  political  confer- 
ence table  to  discuss  Korean  unification  and  inde- 
pendence. The  agreement  reached  at  Berlin  will 
do  this,  and  if  the  conference  fails  it  will  expose 
Communist  intentions  even  more  clearly. 

We  are  withdrawing  two  American  divisions 
from  Korea.  This  will  not  reduce  U.N.  combat 
power  in  Korea  because  the  American  divisions 
will  be  replaced  by  two  new  Korean  divisions. 
At  the  same  time  our  mobile  naval,  air,  and  am- 
phibious forces  are  being  further  developed. 

The  difference  is  in  the  emphasis  on  national 
forces  for  national  defense  and  the  added  strength 
and  flexibility  which  we  gain. 

You  will  recall  that  when  a  truce  was  reached 
in  Korea,  the  16  U.N.  members  engaged  in  the 
fighting  joined  in  a  declaration.2  They  warned 
the  Chinese  Communists  that  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  truce,  of  a  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion, in  all  probability  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
confine  the  hostilities  to  Korea.  At  the  same  time, 
Secretary  Dulles  also  put  the  Chinese  Communists 
on  notice  that  their  open  armed  intervention  in 
Indochina  would  have  "grave  consequences  which 
might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

The  Chinese  leaders  cannot  now  contemplate 
further  aggressive  moves  in  either  area  with  the 
assurance  that  their  maximum  risk  is  limited  to 
such  casualties  as  may  be  sustained  by  their  so- 
called  volunteers.  This  should  deter  any  aggres- 
sive adventures  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  military  situation  in  Indochina  is  favor- 
able. Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  recent  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Viet  Minh  are  largely  "real 
estate"  operations. 

The  Communist  technique  is  to  advance  through 
an  area  where  there  is  little  or  no  opposition,  cap- 
ture villages  which  have  no  military  significance, 
and  then  advertise  the  action  as  a  major  campaign. 
The  purpose  behind  these  real  estate  offensives  is 
as  much  psychological  as  it  is  military.  They 
undoubtedly  have  some  effect  on  the  Vietnamese 
and  Laotian  people,  and  they  are  no  help  to  those 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  247. 
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French  leaders  who  want  to  press  the  fighting  in 
Indochina  until  the  job  is  finished. 

Tactically,  the  French  position  is  solid  and  the 
officers  in  the  field  seem  confident  of  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Freedom  as  an  Incentive 

The  shooting  war  in  Indochina  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  broader  war.  We  are  contending  with  the 
Communists  on  the  political  and  psychological 
fronts  as  well.  Despite  the  advantage  with  which 
our  enemies  usually  start  in  struggles  of  this  sort, 
we  have  been  making  some  headway.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  the  people 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well,  be  convinced  that 
they  are  fighting  for  their  own  freedom,  not  for 
colonialism.  Once  they  are  so  convinced,  they 
will  have  the  incentive  necessary  for  success. 

Very  soon,  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  Viet-Nam  and  of  France  meet  in  Paris  to  draw 
up  the  treaty  which  will  complete  Vietnamese 
independence.  A  similar  treaty  has  already  been 
signed  with  Laos  and  one  is  in  prospect  for 
Cambodia.  I  think  that  the  signing  of  these 
treaties  of  independence  will  be  a  vital  step  in 
supplying  the  national  regimes  with  prestige  and 
stature,  and  they  should  convince  the  people  of 
the  Associated  States  that  the  French  Union 
forces  are  the  forces  of  freedom. 

Incidentally,  I  have  read  current  reports  of 
extensive  desertions  by  Vietnamese  troops.  A 
thorough  inquiry  reveals  that  the  reports  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  A  total  of  126  men  were 
involved,  and  they  were  not  troops  of  a  regularly 
organized  unit  but  of  the  irregular  militia. 

We  do  not  give  enough  credit  to  the  French 
Government  for  what  it  has  done  in  Indochina. 
The  war  is  now  in  its  8th  year.  The  cost  of  its 
prosecution  has  been  a  steady  and  serious  drain 
on  the  economy  of  France.  What  used  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth  is  now  a  heavy  expense,  and 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  casualty  list. 

To  many  practical  Frenchmen  it  seems  a  point- 
less and  hopeless  venture.  To  them  it  seems  that 
they  are  being  asked  to  make  continued  sacrifices 
in  the  interest  of  a  former  colony  which  is  in 
process  of  becoming  independent,  and  which  may 
not  elect  to  remain  within  the  French  Union.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  in  France  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement — almost  any  settlement  that  will 
let  France  extricate  herself  without  further  in- 
jury or  expense.  So  far,  the  Government  has 
been  able  to  resist  such  pressure.  It  has  been 
sustained  by  the  support  of  those  who  know  that 
France's  prestige  as  a  world  power  is  at  stake  and 
who  recognize  France's  responsibility  to  her  allies 
of  the  free  world. 

In  the  bitter  struggle  against  the  Communists, 
the  United  States  has  given  extensive  material  aid 
to  the  Union  forces.     The  latest,  and  most  pub- 
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licized,  were  some  medium  bombers.  Obviously, 
it  is  wasteful  to  provide  aircraft  or  any  other  type 
of  weapon  to  a  force  in  the  field  unless  there  is 
some  assurance  of  adequate  maintenance.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  French  asked  for  and  we  in- 
creased our  military  aid  group  by  200  aircraft 
mechanics.  These  Air  Force  mechanics  will  train 
French  mechanics  to  replace  them  and  are  to  be 
withdrawn  in  June. 

Where  we  can  help  the  French  and  Associated 
States  with  materiel,  we  will  do  so.  We  have  un- 
derwritten General  Navarre's  plan,  and  believe  it 
will  produce  success. 

Conference  at  Caracas 

Next  month  the  spotlight  of  international  affairs 
focuses  on  Caracas,  where  the  American  States 
meet  in  conference.  Here  we  will  sit  down  with 
our  neighbors,  conscious  of  a  growing  atmosphere 
of  continental  solidarity  and  material  respect. 
Unhappily,  one  American  nation,  Guatemala,  has 
been  deeply  penetrated  with  the  virus  of  interna- 
tional communism,  but  this  is  the  source  of  as 
grave  concern  to  every  other  American  State  as 
it  is  to  us. 

In  Caracas,  the  questions  to  be  discussed  are 
largely  economic.  We  have  by  comparison  given 
very  little  direct  aid  to  our  Southern  neighbors 
when  one  considers  their  importance  to  us,  but 
they  are  people  who  want  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  Most  of  these  nations  are  moving  very  effec- 
tively and  positively  to  encourage  private  U.S. 
investments,  to  insure  them  against  discrimina- 
tory practices,  and  to  protect  them.  I  hope  that 
we  on  our  part,  will  be  able,  before  the  conference 
ends,  to  give  them  adequate  assurance  of  support 
and  'of  acceptance  in  principle  of  the  highly  im- 
portant program  worked  out  by  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower  and  his  associates  during  his  recent 
trip  I  never  read  a  more  constructive  report, 
and  it  deserves  all  possible  support.  We  have  no 
better  nor  more  loyal  allies  than  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends.  If  we  are  inclined  to  get  steamed 
up  about  the  rise  in  coffee  prices  it  is  worthwhile 
remembering  that  if  we  grew  the  coffee  that 
Colombia,  for  example,  exports  to  us,  it  would  cost 
about  $6  per  pound.  The  producing  countries 
are  just  as  worried  about  these  prices  as  we  are- 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  coffee  is  their  money  crop, 
and  I  believe  that  the  investigation  now  in 
progress  will  demonstrate  that  the  original  pro- 
ducers are  not  the  ones  that  are  making  the  big 

PrNow  gentlemen,  the  one  word  of  advice  that  the 
Secretary  gave  me  before  I  left  was  a  sentence 
from  George  Washington's  copybook  It  is  .Let 
vour  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and 
comprehensive."  I  don't  answer  for  the  com- 
prehensiveness, but  I  can  at  least  provide  good 
terminal  facilities.  Before  taking  advantage  of 
them,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  great  and  lmmedi- 

3  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23, 1953,  p.  695. 
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ate  interest  that  American  businessmen  and  mer- 
chants have  in  world  affairs  and  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  Government  in  its  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  American  foreign  policy 
has  a  profound  impact  on  American  business  and 
industry,  and  conversely  the  welfare  and  the  needs 
of  American  commerce  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  United  States  world  policy. 

This  interlocking  relationship  between  business 
and  foreign  policy  has  existed  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a  long-term  partnership  between  busi- 
ness and  diplomacy.  On  frequent  occasions, 
private  commercial  relationships  existed  before 
formal  diplomatic  ties  had  been  established  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  latter. 

For  example,  the  network  of  American  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  Far  East  can  be  traced,  in 
part,  to  the  enterprise  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
clippers.  They  beat  their  way  'round  the  Horn 
to  San  Francisco  and  from  there  set  out  across 
the  Pacific,  bound  for  ports  of  call  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  "China  trade"  was  a  progenitor  of 
our  far-flung  diplomatic  and  consular  network  in 
the  Orient. 

The  duties  of  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tives abroad  emphasize  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  private  American  commercial 
interests. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Service 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  the  men  in  our  Foreign  Service.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to  deprecate 
their  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  times 
their  abilities  have  been  publicly  questioned.  In 
extreme  instances,  doubts  have  been  cast  on  their 
loyalty. 

Because  I  am  the  product  of  42  years  of  a 
harsher  career  service,  and  because  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  our  career  Foreign 
Service,  I  wish  to  testify  publicly  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  group  equal  to  them  in  dedi- 
cation to  duty,  in  competence,  and  in  devotion  to 
American  interests  and  American  ideals. 

As  supporting  evidence,  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  a  recent  study  mission  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  proud  of  most 
of  the  men  and  women  who  represent  them  abroad.  The 
old  line  career  Foreign  Service  officers,  in  particular, 
have  an  ability,  a  know-how,  an  experience,  and  an  in- 
sight into  local  conditions  which  our  government  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  to  have  at  its  disposal,  and  which  it  could 
ill  afford  to  do  without. 

I  believe,  from  my  own  observation,  that  they 
have  earned  the  full  support  and  backing  of  their 
own — the  American — people.  We  should  give 
this  for  our  own  benefit.  For,  if  ever  in  our  his- 
tory we  needed  effective  representation  abroad, 
we  need  it  now.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  admin- 
istration, with  your  help,  to  give  it. 
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Our  Foreign  Policy  in  Today's  World 

by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 


When  Mr.  Elicker  2  asked  me  to  be  present  this 
evening,  he  said  that  it  was  the  desire  of  your 
group  to  know  more  about  the  policies  of  the 
Department  of  State  .  .  .  "So  that  they  can  give 
3very  possible  cooperation  to  you  and  to  the 
officials  of  our  Government." 

That  was  an  invitation  I  could  not  refuse.  We, 
the  officials  of  your  Government,  need  your  co- 
operation. The  success  of  the  policies  we  are 
pursuing  depends  upon  the  support  given  us  by 
;he  American  people. 

We  cannot  expect  support,  however,  unless  those 
policies  are  understood.  In  a  democracy  we  see 
support  without  understanding  as  worthless.  The 
;wo  must  go  together. 

From  this  group,  understanding  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  But  you  can  be  of  inestimable  serv- 
ce  to  us,  and  to  your  country,  if  you  would-spread 
hat  understanding.     Especially  at  this  time. 

I  say  "at  this  time"  because  today  the  foreign 
oolicies  of  our  country  are  undergoing  certain 
ihanges.  They  are,  to  use  a  phrase  employed  by 
Secretary  Dulles,  being  given  a  "new  look."  It 
s  important  that  these  changes  be  understood. 

Perhaps  "change"  isn't  exactly  the  right  word, 
rhis  "new  look"  is,  rather,  a  development — an 
svolution.  There  have  been  developments  in  the 
vorld  situation,  and  we  are  adjusting  to  them. 

The  basic  objective  of  our  policies,  of  course, 
•emains  the  same.  It  is,  as  it  has  always  been 
hroughout  our  history,  the  security  and  welfare 
>f  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  promotion  of  that  objective  is  the  duty  of 
ill  Government  departments  and  of  all  Govern- 
nent  officials.     It  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans. 

Consistently,  over  the  years,  the  attainment  of 
hat  objective  has  called,  from  time  to  time,  for 

reexamination  of  our  policies  and  the  programs 
lesigned  to  put  them  into  effect.  Both  have  had 
o  be  adjusted  continually  to  meet  changing 
onditions. 


Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ndary  School  Principals  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.  20 
press  release  79  dated  Feb.  19). 

2  Paul  E.  Flicker,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Asso- 
iation  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
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The  "new  look"  given  U.  S.  foreign  policies  to- 
day tailors  them  to  meet  conditions  as  they  are 
today. 

By  and  large,  these  new  policies  have  been  made 
possible  by  those  that  have  preceded  them.  The 
world  situation  that  we  face  today  is  the  result  of 
what  steps  we  have  taken  in  the  past. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  such  steps  briefly:  (1) 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  checked  the  Com- 
munist drive  to  the  Mediterranean;  (2)  the 
European  recovery  program,  which  put  our 
friends  and  allies  of  Western  Europe  back  on 
their  feet  after  World  War  II;  (3)  the  buildup 
of  free-world  defenses  under  Nato  and  the  other 
defense  programs;  and  (4)  the  action  taken  in 
Korea. 

The  importance  of  these  policies  can  be  best 
estimated  if  we  try  to  picture  where  we,  and  the 
world,  would  be  today  had  they  not  been  adopted. 
If,  in  other  words,  Greece  and  Turkey  had  been 
permitted  to  slip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  lost 
to  the  free  world  and  added  to  slave-world 
strength.  If  the  free  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
left  to  flounder  unaided  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic morass  that  followed  World  War  II.  If 
we  had  permitted  our  own,  and  free  world,  mili- 
tary strength  to  further  deteriorate  until  we  had 
been  helpless  before  the  massed  might  of  the 
Communists.  If  the  aggression  against  Korea 
had  gone  unchecked. 

None  of  these  things  happened.  We  took  steps 
to  prevent  them,  and  the  policies  and  programs 
we  adopted  worked.  The  overall  danger  that  in- 
voked those  policies,  however,  remains  today 
unchanged.  The  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism  is 
still  the  grim  menace  that  it  has  been  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  And,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  is  no  early  prospect  of  change. 

The  problem  confronting  us  now  is  handling 
this  danger  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Readjustments  for  the  Long  Pull 

That  problem  calls  for  readjustments  in  our 
policies.  It  calls  for  new  programs  to  fit  those 
policies. 

This  "new  look"  is  the  answer. 
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In  the  long  pull  ahead  two  "musts"  stand  out 

"  We  must  maintain  and  cement  the  unity  of  the 

free  world.  ., 

We  must  maintain  and  conserve  the  strength 

of  that  world.  . 

Make  no  mistake  about  this.  The  only  security 
for  free  men  today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
lies  in  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Together  we  can  meet  and  overcome  this  danger. 
Alone  any  one  of  us  would  have  a  tough  time 
resisting  the  combined  resources  and  strength  of 
the  SovTet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

There  are  no  satellites  in  the  free  world.  We 
are  equals.  To  maintain  and  conserve  the  unity 
of  the  free  world,  we  have  to  keep  firmly  in  mind 
that  our  unity  is  based  on  a  free  partnership. 

We,  the  United  States,  to  be  sure,  are  the 
strongest  of  the  partners.  But  that  gives  us  no 
special  rights  in  the  partnership.  It  does,  how- 
ever give  us  responsibilities.  We  must  make  very 
certain  to  differentiate  between  those  two  words. 
This  strength  of  ours  is,  in  a  fashion,  one  of  our 
weaknesses.  It  is  only  human  to  resent  the  Big 
Fellow,  the  fortunate  one,  the  man  who  seems 
to  have  everything  while  you  have  so  little.  I  he 
Bi<*  Fellow  has  his  temptations  too.  Impatience 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  be  impatient 
when  one  sees  something  that  needs  desperately 
to  be  done  and  it  looks  as  though  one's  partner 
didn't  fully  realize  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

Our  partners  in  the  free-world  coalition  are 
human— we  are  human.  The  Soviets  seek  to  play 
upon  our  weaknesses.  They  seek  to  use  them  to 
create  dissension  among  us.  . 

The  Soviets  are  only  too  well  aware  ot  the  im- 
portance to  us  and  the  danger  to  them  of  the  unity 
of  the  free  world.  Today  the  primary  objective 
of  all  Communist  strategy  is  to  divide  that  world. 
It  is  the  motivation  of  many  of  their  policies. 
Every  word  that  comes  out  of  Moscow  is  designed 
to  contribute  to  that  end.  Mr.  Molotov  went  to 
Berlin  with  that  end  in  view.  Every  plan  he 
advanced  in  Berlin  had  that  one  unchanging 
objective.  . 

The  French  are  unhappy  over  the  situation  m 
Indochina.  Molotov  intimated  that  could  be  set- 
tled. The  Europeans  need  an  outlet  for  their 
goods.  He  suggested  that  more  than  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  trade  is  waiting  them  m  the 
Communist  area. 

All  of  the  nations  find  the  defense  program  a 
burden.  He  told  them  that  peace  under  the  So- 
viets would  take  care  of  that. 

Constantly  he  reminded  them  that  the  United 
States  is  not  Europe.  There  is  no  more  convinced 
advocate  of  isolationism  for  the  U.S.A.  than  Mr. 
Molotov.  As  one  columnist  remarked,  he  intro- 
duced throughout  his  remarks  in  Berlin  an  under- 
current of  "we  Europeans"  that  very  cleverly 
excluded  the  United  States. 

The  Communists  are  well  aware  that  their  great-, 
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est  mistake  to  date  was  in  arousing  the  fears  that 
cemented  the  free  world.  They  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  correct  that  mistake,  lhe 
Berltn  Conference  was  a  very  interesting  perform- 
ance from  that  angle. 

The  Berlin  Conference,  which  ]ust  closed,  was 
the  most  recent  demonstration  of  these  tactics.  A 
similar  show,  however,  is  on  the  road  throughout 
the  free  world.  "Divide  and  conquer"  is  old  to- 
talitarian strategy.  The  Communists  hope  to  put 
it  to  work  for  them.  . 

And,  of  course,  there  are  differences  in  the  tree 
world  The  very  fact  that  we  are  free  means  that 
we  will  differ.  We  do  not  seek  the  uniformity 
possible  only  under  totalitarianism. 

It  is  all-important  to  our  security,  however,  that 
these  differences  be  resolved  in  amity.  We  have 
made  that  a  primary  objective  in  our  relations 
with  our  friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Molotov  and  EDC 

One  of  Mr.  Molotov's  chief  targets  in  Berlin  was 
the  European  Defense  Community,  Edc.  He  took 
pot-shots  wherever  he  could  at  Nato,  but  Edc,  not 
yet  functioning,  came  in  for  the  ma]  or  share  ot 
liis  attention.  . 

We,  of  course,  are  very  concerned  over  J^dc.  as 
Secretary  Dulles  said  recently : 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato,  and  indeed 
future  peace,  are  in  jeopardy. 

As  Nvro's  former  head  and  now  President  of 
the  United  States,  General  Eisenhower  has  made 
it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  long-term  assurance 
of  security  and  vitality  for  Europe  and  therefore 
the  Western  World  including  the  United  States, 
unless  the  disunity  between  France  and  Germany 
is  ended  for  all  times.  1 

Actually,  of  course,  Edc  is  a  European  idea  it 
was  suggested  originally,  in  fact,  by  France  It  is 
not  new?  European  thinkers  have  proposed  it  in 
some  form  or  another,  for  centuries.  Dante  s 
Be  Monarchia  is  one  such  plan  that  comes  to  mind. 
We  of  the  United  States  have  always  favored  it. 
William  Penn  developed  the  idea  in  his  Essay 
Toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe. 
Washington  is  quoted  as  saying,  Some  day 
Europe  will .  .  .  form  a  United  States  of  Europe 

Certainly,  the  Europeans  in  the  last  decade 
have  "one  a  long  way  toward  reaching  unity.  We 
feel  that  Edc  is  the  next  step.  The  majority  of 
their  leaders  agree  with  us. 

But  we  cannot  impose  Edc  on  Europe.  It  must 

come  through  their  own  volition.    We  can  hope. 

We  can  encourage.    But  we  can  do  very  little  else 

Mr.  Molotov,  to  be  sure,  has  a  plan  of  unity  tor 

Europe:  unity  under  the  Soviets  with  the  United 

States  nicely  isolated  in  its  own  hemisphere  until 
they  get  around  to  taking  care  of  us. 

I  have  spoken  of  Europe.    Neither  the  Soviet 

nor  the  U.S.A.  is  forgetting,  however,  the  vast 

areas  lying  outside  the  Atlantic  Community. 
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Even  South  and  Central  America,  united  as  we 
ire  on  most  issues,  have  received  Communist  at- 
tention. Again  the  tactics  are  the  same.  They 
play  upon  unrest.  They  ferment  dissension.  They 
would  create  a  cleavage  between  the  Americas, 
North  and  South. 

Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  with  their  vast 
resources  of  manpower  and  materials,  are  rich 
prizes  in  the  Soviet  campaign.  To  divide  and 
separate  the  several  states,  to  create  antagonism 
that  would  divide  and  separate  them  from  the 
United  States,  is  a  "must"  on  the  Soviet  program. 

They  must  not  succeed.  But  it  will  take  states- 
manship of  a  high  order  to  reconcile  the  differences 
here.  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  India  and  Paki- 
stan, Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Morocco — our  role  must  be  that  of  impartial 
friendship.    We  dare  not  "take  sides." 

We  have  made  one  point  abundantly  clear  in  our 
new  policies.  There  is  no  room  in  the  "new  look" 
for  further  aggression  in  Korea.  If  the  Com- 
munists renew  their  aggressive  tactics  there,  the 
response  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  Korea. 
With  that  policy  our  friends  of  the  free  world  are 
fully  in  accord.  In  a  joint  statement  issued  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  armistice,  the  16  U.N.  members 
with  military  forces  in  the  Korean  action  said 
very  plainly  that  a  breach  of  the  armistice  "would 
be  so  grave  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  confine  hostilities  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Korea." 

That  same  policy  applies  to  Indochina.  In  a 
recent  speech  Mr.  Dulles  made  this  very  definite 
statement : 

I  have  said  in  relation  to  Indochina  that,  if  there  were 
open  Red  Chinese  Army  aggression  there,  that  would 
have  grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  confined  to 
Indochina. 

The  free  world  cannot  afford  another  blood- 
letting such  as  Korea. 

This  is  not  sabre-rattling.  It  is  a  very  clear, 
thoughtfully  considered  policy.  We  mean  it. 
And  we  want  to  make  certain  that  the  Commu- 
nists know,  well  in  advance,  what  our  intentions 
are  if  they  elect  to  launch  another  aggression. 

Tie  With  Domestic  Policies 

This  new  U.S.  foreign  policy  ties  directly  into 
our  domestic  policies  in  that  it  is  designed  to 
maintain  and  conserve  our  own  strength. 

We  are  rich.  But  our  riches  are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. 

Our  past  policies  were  expensive.  They  were 
emergency  measures,  and  in  emergencies  one  does 
not  stop  to  count  the  cost.  However,  now  that 
our  defenses  are  approaching  a  reasonable  degree 
of  security  and  we  are  settling  to  the  long  pull, 
it  is  another  matter.  We  do  not  propose  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  driven  into  practical  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  Communists. 


The  Soviets  talk  a  lot  about  their  planning  for 
"an  entire  historical  era."  We  must  prepare  for 
the  same. 

We  do  not  propose,  I  hasten  to  assure  you,  to 
weaken  ourselves  militarily  just  to  save  money. 
We  will  not,  in  fact,  be  forced  to  take  such  a 
dangerous  step.  In  the  past  6  years  we  have 
gathered  tremendous  strength.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, Nato.  Other  treaties  of  mutual  assistance 
bind  the  free  nations.  Strategic  airpower  has 
been  given  tremendous  impetus.  Thanks  to  the 
strength  and  new  emphasis  upon  our  capacity  to 
retaliate,  we  can  now  depend  upon  a  steady  de- 
gree of  defense  for  our  country  and  the  free  world. 

We  have  the  strength  now  and  together  with 
the  priority  in  our  defense  planning  on  a  mobile 
strategic  reserve,  we  can,  to  quote  Secretary 
Dulles,  "deter  such  aggression  as  would  mean  gen- 
eral war.  .  .  .  We  can  let  time  and  the  funda- 
mentals work  for  us.  We  do  not  need  self-im- 
posed policies  which  sap  our  strength." 

The  U.S.  proposed  the  concept  of  the  long  haul 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council.  It  won 
general  acceptance.  Our  allies,  too,  are  deeply 
aware  of  the  need  to  conserve  resources  and 
strength.  No  more  than  we,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  forced  into  "practical  bankruptcy"  and  thus 
give  the  Communists  victory  by  default. 

Our  own  domestic  policies,  of  course,  gear  into 
the  "new  look"  given  our  foreign  policies.  We 
are  taking  steps  not  only  to  conserve  our  strength 
but  to  build  it.  Under  the  able  and  aggressive 
leadership  of  your  own  Senator  Wiley,  working 
for  and  with  the  President,  we  have  for  example 
launched  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project.  As 
a  security  measure,  if  nothing  else,  that  project 
will  be  of  great  worth. 

The  new  collective  security  concept  has  reduced 
nonproductive  expenses  of  our  allies  to  a  point 
where  we  are  now  able  to  cut  down  safely  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid.  Trade,  broader  markets,  and 
a  new  flow  of  investments  are  the  substitutes  we 
hope  to  offer.  Such  a  program  was  recommended 
in  the  recent  report  of  the  Randall  Commission, 
now  being  translated  into  legislation  which  the 
President  will  submit  to  Congress. 

We  did  not  propose  cutting  off  economic  aid 
entirely.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  hereafter 
it  will  be  limited  to  areas  where  it  is  clearly 
needed  for  military  strength. 

Technical  aid  is  being  continued.  We  propose 
to  share  our  "know-how"  with  our  friends  of  the 
free  world,  helping  them  build  strength  through 
economic  improvement. 

Our  support  of  the  United  Nations  remains  con- 
stant. The  U.N.  is,  as  President  Eisenhower  has 
said,  still  man's  best  organized  hope  to  substitute 
the  conference  table  for  the  battlefield.  And  at 
that  conference  table  the  United  States  will 
always  be  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave 
as  long  as  one  dim  hope  of  peaceful  settlement 
remains. 
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I  am,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  former  member 
of  Congress.  As  such  I  think  I  can,  perhaps, 
appreciate  better  than  most  what  President  Eisen- 
hower's determination  to  cooperate  with  Congress 
in  the  formulation  of  his  policies  has  meant. 

As  a  member,  now,  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  I  can  see,  too,  how  difficult  it  is 
at  times  to  make  the  contact.  But  it  is  being 
done.  I  have,  for  example,  spoken  of  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  President  and  Senator 
Wiley  to  put  across  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.  Other  Presidents  have  been  interested 
in  this  project.  Other  Congresses  have  considered 
the  proposal.  I  heard  it  discussed  and  debated, 
off  and  on,  throughout  my  6  years  in  Congress, 
and  it  was  a  veteran  when  I  arrived. 

Teamwork  between  the  "Hill"  and  the  White 
House  did  it.  The  project  has  now  passed  the 
Senate  and  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  committee.  I  anticipate  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  House.  I  had  a  personal 
experience  with  this  teamwork  last  summer.  Con- 
gress was  in  recess.  There  was  an  emergency. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  The  President  had 
the  legal  authority  to  act,  but  he  wanted  more 
than  that.  So  he  sent  us,  his  lieutenants,  out. 
Harold  Stassen,  as  I  remember,  went  North.  I 
went  South.  Others  scattered  to  the  East  and 
West.  We  rounded  up  the  congressional  leaders 
and  explained  what  the  President  wanted  to  do. 
In  36  hours  we  had  won  not  only  their  consent 
but  approval.  There  were  no  arguments  when 
Congress  reconvened  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step 
taken. 

The  foreign  policies  adopted  under  the  "new 
look"  have  been  and  are  being  discussed  with  con- 
gressional leaders.  They  are  being  and  will  be 
debated  on  the  floors  of  both  the  Senate  and  House. 
Secretary  Dulles,  himself,  will  make  three  appear- 
ances early  next  week  before  congressional  groups 
to  discuss  the  new  policies. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  want  it.  This  is  an 
American  policy.  It  must  have  America's  sup- 
port. 

These  are  our  policies  in  "today's  world" — to 
quote  from  the  title  of  this  speech.  They  are  fitted 
to  the  demands  of  today.  They  are  building,  how- 
ever, the  foundation  of  tomorrow — the  tomorrow 
we  all  want  of  permanent  peace  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

All  of  us  will  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  to- 
morrow. In  the  United  States  all  of  us  want  a 
part  in  its  construction.  You  can  do  your  part  if 
you  give  us  your  help  in  explaining  new  policies, 
the  causes  that  have  brought  them  into  being,  and 
the  objectives  they  seek  to  attain. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  of  course,  to  "blueprint" 
each  exact  step  to  be  taken  under  the  new  policies. 
Actually  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
policy  is  that  it  is  not  rigid.  Its  greatest  strength 
is  its  flexibility. 

Nor  do  I  think  you  would  wish  to  see  publicized 
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such  a  "blueprint",  conceding  one  existed.  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  service  to  the  Soviets.  They, 
indeed,  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  is  planned 
under  every  possible  situation. 

But  the  overall  strategy  has  been  announced. 
You  can  help  in  seeing  it  is  given  wide  publicity. 

We,  the  officials  of  your  Government,  ask  your 
cooperation  in  the  task. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

Press  release  91  dated  February  2S 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles  on  the  occasion  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  observed  on  February  £4--' 

In  proclaiming  American  independence  when 
our  population  was  little  more  than  Sy2  million, 
our  forefathers  never  doubted  the  right  of  the 
American  nation  to  be  free,  or  the  equal  right  of 
other  nations,  large  or  small,  to  the  same  measure 
of  freedom.  The  principle  of  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  states,  regardless  of  size,  is  today  em- 
bodied in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  reaffirm,  on  this  36th 
anniversary  of  Estonia's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  deepest  sympathy  and  admiration 
for  the  Estonian  people  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  and  their  na- 
tional independence.  The  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  those  who  have  lost  it  remains  the 
constant  concern  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Only 
when  respect  for  the  rights  of  small  nations  is 
universally  respected  will  all  nations  know  true 
peace  and  security. 


Meeting  of  U.S. -Canada 
Trade  Committee 

Press  release  96  dated  February  2.6 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 26  that  the  Joint  United  States-Canada 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  at  Washington  on  March  16. 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  United  States-Canada  Committee  were 
made  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  November  12, 
1953.1-  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  suggestion 
for  a  Joint  Committee  was  originally  made  during 
the  visit  of  Canadian  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 
to  Washington  on  May  8, 1953.  The  United  States 
members  are  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  740. 
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Benson,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks.  The  Canadian  members  of  the  Committee 
are  Clarence  Decatur  Howe,  Minister  of  Trade, 
Commerce,  and  Defense  Production;  James  Gar- 
field Gardiner,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Douglas 
Charles  Abbot,  Minister  of  Finance;  and  Lester 


Bowles  Pearson,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs. 

The  activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  constitute 
one  aspect  of  the  efforts  of  both  countries  to  pro- 
mote satisfactory  trade  relations  on  a  multilateral 
basis. 


The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953:  Part  III 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

AND  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

rhe  Problem  of  Mutual  Security  in  the 
Year  and  Middle  East 

That  the  United  States  continued  its  funda- 
mental interest  in  the  security  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  during  1953  was  clear  from  the  early 
tddresses  of  Secretary  Dulles  on  foreign  policy 
Although  the  signing  of  the  Tripartite  Pact 
imong  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia,  on  Feb- 
'uary  28,  1953,  represented  a  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  Balkan  region  and  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  as  did  the  October  12  agreement 
>etween  the  United  States  and  Greece  concerning 
>ase  facilities,  there  was  no  progress  with  respect 
o  the  development  of  a  Middle  East  Defense  Or- 
ganization, the  outlines  and  principles  of  which 
rere  elaborated  in  October-November  1951. 

In  his  report  of  June  1,  1953,  concerning  the 
sear  East,  Secretary  Dulles  expressed  the  view 
hat  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Defense 
organization  was  "a  future  rather  than  an  nume- 
rate possibility,"  since  "many  of  the  Arab  League 
ountries  are  so  engrossed  Avith  their  quarrels  with 
srael  or  with  Great  Britain  or  France  that  they 
'ay  little  heed  to  the  menace  of  Soviet  commu- 
lsm."  Where  the  Soviet  Union  was  near,  there 
'as  more  concern,  however,  and,  in  general,  "the 
orthern  tier  of  nations"  demonstrated  "awareness 
f  the  danger."   There  was  "a  vague  desire  to  have 

Editor's  Note.  For  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  article,  deal- 
ig  primarily  with  political  problems,  see  Bulletin  of 
ebruary  22,  page  274,  and  March  1,  page  328. 
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a  collective  security  system,"  but  it  could  not  be 
imposed  from  without,  and  "should  be  designed 
and  grow  from  within  out  of  a  sense  of  common 
destiny  and  common  danger."  Secretary  Dulles 
believed  that,  while  awaiting  the  formal  creation 
of  a  "security  association,"  the  United  States  could 
"usefully  help  strengthen  the  interrelated  defense 
of  those  countries  which  want  strength,  not  as 
against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to  resist  the 
common  threat  to  all  free  peoples."  65 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1954  showed  a  basic  awareness  of  the  problems 
in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,60  noting 
that  in  the  Near  East,  "political  instability,  eco- 
nomic weakness  and  an  almost  total  lack  of  mili- 
tary strength"  presented  "an  open  invitation  to 
subversive  forces  from  within  and  hostile  political 
and  military  pressures  from  without."  Moreover, 
"the  prestige  of  the  western  Democracies,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  Moslem  States"  had 
"progressively  deteriorated  in  the  postwar  era" 
and  required  "the  most  urgent  and  decisive  re- 
medial measures."  The  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  were  described 
as  follows : 

(a)  Promotion  of  stable  governments  and  peaceful 
relations  within  the  region; 

(&)  Expansion  of  economic  development  and  trade, 
including  the  removal  of  discriminations  and  restrictions 
impeding  trade  with  and  among  the  individual  states; 

(c)   Development  toward  self-sustaining  economies; 

id)  Promotion  of  friendly  relations  between  the  region 
and   the   West,   looking  to   a   fuller   participation   of   its 

05  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  835. 

06  See  The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Tear 
195J,.  Basic  Data  Supplied  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Committee  print).  See  especially 
pp.  22-27,  34-36. 
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people  in  the  structure  of  the  free  world  and  to  a  climate 
in  which  plans  for  the  region's  defense  can  mature ; 

(e)  Active  and  effective  cooperation  of  the  countries 
of  the  region  in  the  event  of  general  war. 

In  South  Asia,  where  there  were  grave  threats  to 
freedom  and  independence,  "the  preservation  of 
free  governments  and  institutions  and  the  con- 
tinued adherence  of  this  area  to  the  free  world 
were  "of  critical  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."  ^r  inKO 

As  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  5,  195,3, 
President  Eisenhower's  requested  authorization 
was  for  some  $4,024,523,000,  of  which  $425,812,637 
was  to  go  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  $397,412,- 
637  for  military  material  and  training,  and  the 
major  portion  to  Greece  and  Turkey.    In  an  ac- 
companying message  to  the  Congress 67  President 
Eisenhower  stated  "certain  clear  conclusions'  with 
respect  to  the  problem  as  a  whole,  among  others, 
that  "we  must  help  the  free  nations  to  help  them- 
selves in  eradicating  conditions  which  corrode  and 
destroy  the  will  for  freedom  and  democracy  from 
within."    In  the  end,  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
which  was  signed  on  July  16,  1953,  authorized 
$396,250,000    to    provide   military    assistance   to 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  and  $50,000,000  for 
military  assistance  for  the  general  area  of  the  Near 
East  and  Africa.    It  also  authorized  some  $50,- 
000  000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  Near  East  and  Africa,  $50,000,000  for  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  and  refugees  coming  into 
Israel,  and  $194,000,000  for  special  economic  as- 
sistance in  the  area  as  a  whole.    The  sum  of  $94,- 
400,000  was  authorized  for  assistance  to  India  and 
Pakistan.     The  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act,  signed  on  August  7, 1953,  however,  designated 
$270,000,000   in  military  assistance,   mostly   for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  $33,792,500  for  technical 
and  economic  assistance  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  special  economic  assistance  being  reduced 
to  $147,000,000,  the  Palestine  refugee  program  to 
$44,063,250,  and  assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan 
to  $75,000,000.     Moreover,  the  U.S.  contribution 
to    multilateral    technical    cooperation    (largely 
under  the  United  Nations)  was  reduced  to  $9,500,- 
000  and  that  to  Unicef  to  $9,500,000.68 


"Ibid  ix-x  See  also  the  statements  by  Mr.  Dulles  on 
May  5  1953  (Bulletin  of  May  25, 1953,  p.  736)  and  July  9 
(Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  88)  and  by  Harold  E  Stas- 
sen  on  May  5,  1953  (Bulletin  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  740) 

S  See  Public  Laws  118,  218,  83d  Cong.  See  also  Mutual 
Security  Legislation  and  Related  Documents  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  December  1953  (Committee  Print). 

In  the  President's  budget  message  of  January  21,  1954 
net  expenditures  for  economic  and  technical  development 
S  i  fiscTi Sear  1955  were  estimated  at  $1,028,000,000,  which 
reflected  proportionately  greater  emphasis  on  programs 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  With  respect  to  the 
Near  East,  the  budget  provided  assistance  to  the  Arab 
refugees  through  the  United  Nations  and  for  technical 
assistance  and  supplementary  development  in  the  Arab 
States,  Israel,  and  Iran.  (See  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954, 
p.  147.) 
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These  figures,  however,  should  be  set  in  the 
perspective  of  the  total  of  American  foreign  aid 
since  1941,  in  general,  and  more  particularly  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Thus,  between  1941  and  fiscal 
vear  1953,  the  gross  foreign  aid  of  the  United 
States  reached  no  less  than  $84,348,000,000 >  in 
grants  and  credits,  the  net  being  $82,276,000,000 
while  the  total  between  July  1,  1945,  and  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1953  reached  $45,124,000,000  gross, 
or  $41,348,000,000  net.  For  the  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  the  total  between  1941  and  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1953  was  approximately  $3,353,- 
000,000  gross,  or  $2,922,000,000  net,  distributed 
generally  as  shown  in  the  chart.69 

U.S.  Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Programs 

Most  of  the  basic  agreements  for  technical  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
concluded  during  1-950-1951,  although  there  have 
been  many  specific  agreements  since  that  time. 
A  few  examples  may  be  taken  from  this  manifold 
program  of  assistance  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
projects  which  are  being  carried  out. 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran— Greece  and  lurkey 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  programs  of  as- 
sistance, designed  to  strengthen  their  defensive 
positions  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence in  a  highly  important  area  ot  the  world. 
Both  have  received  large-scale  economic  benents 
from  American  assistance,  of  which  village  recon- 
struction in  Greece  and  road  construction  in 
Turkey  may  be  taken  as  particular  illustrations. 
Iran  has  been  the  recipient  of  technical  assistance, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  emergencj 
assistance  extended  in  the  summer  of  1953,  o1 
which  note  has  already  been  made.72 

~-  In  -eneral  see  Foreign  Aid  by  the  United  States  Gov 
ernmenbt  m0-1951.  A  Supplement  to  the  Survei ,of  Cur 
rent  Business.  United  States  Department  of ^Commerce 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Office  of  Busi 
?ess  Economicsr  Cora  E.  Shepler,  "Foreign  A  d  « i  Fisc 
Year  1952,"  Survey  of  Current  Business  of  October  195J 
rT  fi  •  E  S  Kerber,  "United  States  Foreign  Aid  in  th 
Fiscal  Year  1953,  ibid.,  October  1953,  pp.  15-20.  In  add. 
Son  $581,000,000  gross  and  $550000,00( .net in  assistanc 
went  to  undesignated  areas  in  Asia  and  the  Pacinc  m 

*„Wer  of'MarcE-Aprifl953  (Department  ol [State .pnbhe 
Hen  49721  p  28 :  Blythe  Ellen  Foote,  "Turkey  Likes  D. 
SrS,"  «S.  J..ly-A««ust  1963  (Department  ot  Stal 

"aSFSSKifr  «  Jenatnar ,  a  Bingham  "DrfJ 
standing  Point  Four,"  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1952,  p  loit 
sSey"  Andrews,  "The  United  States  and  the  Unde 
developed  Areas,"  ibid.,  Feb.  23,  1953  p  306  Stepne 
P  Dorsey,  "How  Shall  a  Christian  Look  at  Point  tour 
SrtElK'a,  1953,  P.  311 ;  Arthur  Z.  Gardiner  "gob  en 
of  Trade  with  the  Middle  East,"   ibid.,  Mar.  23,   UO 

P'™Jean  Dupont  Miller,  "Rural  Development  in  Iran 
Field  Reporter,  January-February  1953  (Department  , 
State  publication  4874),  p.  13. 
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Summary  of  Foreign  Aid  (Grants  and  Credits)  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  1941-1945,  1945-1953 


1941-1945 

1945-1953 

Greece ..               __. 

Gross 
$79,  000,  000 
90,  000,  000 
34,  000,  000 

Net 
$79,  000,  000 
90,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 

Gross 
$1,  639,  000,  000 
431,  000,  000 
59,  000,  000 
252,  000,  000 
269,  000,  000 
108,  000,  000 

Net 

$1,  543,  000,  000 

388,  000,  000 

39,  000,  000 

244  000  000 

Turkey 

[ran.    ... 

[srael   . 

india _.   . 

742,  000,  000 
121,  000,  000 

160,  000,  000 
86,  000,  000 

236,  000,  000 
101   000  000 

Near  East  and  Africa  (unspecified)      .    . 

Total 

$1,  066,  000,  000 

$439,  000,  000 

$2,  758,  000,  000 

$2,  551,  000,  000 

The  Near  and  Middle  East — With  the  exception 
of  Syria  and  Yemen,  all  states  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  had  signed  general  agreements  for 
technical  cooperation  by  1953,  and  some  progress 
!iad  been  made  as  to  a  number  of  programs.  Thus 
it  was  announced  on  January  13,  1953,  that 
rhomas  D.  Cabot,  a  prominent  business  executive, 
lad  arrived  in  Egypt  to  advise  and  assist  in  devel- 
oping Egyptian  industries  under  a  technical  co- 
operation program.  The  purpose  was  to  stimulate 
ictual  development,  including  the  location  of  spe- 
:ific  opportunities,  recommendation  of  action 
lecessary  to  attract  investment  in  particular  fields 
md  sites  for  industrial  development,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  general  plans  for  advancing  in- 
lustrialization  in  consonance  with  the  aims  of 
Egypt's  general  economic  and  social  development 
orogram.73 

Moreover,  on  March  19  a  large-scale  program 
^as  announced  in  which  the  United  States  would 
issist  Egypt  in  reclaiming  wastelands  and  re- 
;ettling  farmers.  The  United  States  was  to  con- 
ribute  $10,000,000  to  a  joint  fund,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  contributing  the  equivalent  of 
$15,700,000  in  Egyptian  pounds;  an  Egyptian- 
American  Rural  Improvement  Service  would  be 
sstablished  to  administer  the  fund.  According  to 
oreliminary  estimates,  some  20,000  acres  in  the 
Baheira  area  and  60,000  acres  in  the  Fayoun  were 
o  be  reclaimed  by  drainage  and  other  measures, 
nd  some  16,000  families  were  to  be  resettled.  This 
>rogram  represented  a  major  expansion  of  Amer- 
can  assistance  to  Egypt,  and  was  to  be  developed 
.round  villages,  the  accepted  pattern  of  Egyptian 
ural  life.  The  project  also  included  assistance 
n  the  organization  and  operation  of  cooperatives, 
lemonstrations  of  improved  water  conservation 
-nd  management  practices,  training  of  agricul- 
ural  extension  and  other  rural-service  workers, 
nd  advice  to  farmers  in  management  and  im- 
>roved  methods.74 

^  Under  a  technical  cooperation  agreement,  the 
lovernment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  assisted 
n  revising  and  modernizing  its  entire  tariff  and 
ustoms  system,  as  a  part  of  a  broader  undertaking 
or  systematizing  the  entire  fiscal  and  monetary 
tructure  of  the  Government.     A  monetary  agency 

73  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9, 1953,  p.  223. 
Ibid.,  Apr.  6,  1953,  p.  498. 
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was  established,  a  system  of  Government  control 
over  expenditures  and  receipts  was  inaugurated, 
a  new  currency  law  adopted,  ground-water  sur- 
veying and  water- well  construction  continued  and 
expanded,  surveys  completed  for  the  Riyadh- 
Jidda  railway,  the  first  commercial  school  started, 
and  preliminary  work  completed  on  a  cooperative 
community-development  program,  which  is  to  be 
a  large-scale  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  villagers.75 

On  April  7,  1953,  the  U.S.  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Mission  in  Baghdad  signed  an  agreement  with 
Iraq  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  vast  Miri  Sirf  (state-owned  lands)  land 
development  and  resettlement  program,  ultimately 
involving  some  19,000,000  acres,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  are  considered  capable  of  some  develop- 
ment. Three  projects  are  now  in  operation,  in- 
volving some  200,000  acres  and  1,600  families, 
while  other  projects,  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, involve  more  than  1,000,000  acres  and  10,000 
families.  The  Miri  Sirf  project  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  significant  efforts  of  its  kind 
in  the  Near  East,  to  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  Iraq's  oil  reserves  are  being  devoted.  The  proj- 
ect involves  enormous  problems,  such  as  the  sur- 
veying and  classification  of  lands  according  to 
their  agricultural  capabilities,  planning  and  con- 
struction, assistance  in  farm  planning  and  man- 
agement, credit  facilities,  establishment  of  schools 
and  provision  of  teachers,  development  of  health 
clinics,  and  guidance  in  the  formation  and  opera- 
tion of  cooperatives.  A  major  difficulty  is  the 
general  lack  of  technicians  in  Iraq.  While  the 
agreement  provides  for  no  additional  allocation 
of  funds  or  personnel,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  (now  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration)  is  to  assist  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram and  supplying  technical  advice,  train  Iraqi 
technicians,  aid  in  research  and  survey  work,  and 
provide  some  demonstrational  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  teach  improved  methods.76 

In  response  to  an  urgent  request  from  Jordan 
for  assistance  when  the  spring  rains  were  small 
and  late  and  a  disastrous  crop  failure  resulted,  the 
United  States  provided  grant  aid  of  up  to  10,000 


'Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  56. 
"Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  610. 
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tons  of  wheat  to  combat  famine  conditions  among 
the  people  of  that  country,  the  agreements  being 
signed  in  exchanges  of  October  14-21,  1953.77 

Israel  also  has  been  the  recipient  not  only  ol 
large-scale  grants  and  credits  but  of  significant 
technical  assistance.  As  an  example  during  1953 
Israel  sent  50  trainees  to  the  United  States  under 
Tca  grants,  and  plans  were  developed  for  making 
some&200  technical  experts  available  over  a  2-year 
period  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries  and 
forestry,  education,  public  health  and  sanitation, 
natural  resources,  industry  and  commerce,  and 
public  administration.78  . 

But  the  United  States  was  also  interested  m  the 
broader  development  of  the  Near  East,  since  it 
believed  "that  the  interests  of  world  peace"  called 
for  "every  possible  effort  to  create  conditions  of 
Greater  calm  and  stability  in  the  Near  East."    In 
this  interest,  President  Eisenhower  announced  on 
October  16,  1953,  that  Eric  Johnston  was  being 
sent  to  the  Near  East  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  "to  explore 
with  the  governments  of  the  countries  of  that 
region  certain  steps  which  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the  general  situa- 
tion in  the  region."  79    Note  was  made  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Arab  refugees  as  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  disquiet  in  the  Near  East,  and  of  the  fact 
that,  during  a  period  of  4  years,  the  United  States 
had  contributed  $153,513,000  to  aid  these  refugees. 
One  of  Mr.  Johnston's  major  purposes,  it  was 
stated,  would  be  "to  undertake  discussions  with 
certain  of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  looking  to 
the  mutual  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Jordan  River  Valley  on  a  regional  basis  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  area."    Mr. 
Johnston  was  to  make  known  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  regarding  "the  continuation  of  Near 
Eastern  tensions"  and  to  express  its  willingness 
"to  assist  in  every  practicable  way  in  reducing  the 
areas  of  controversy."    He  was  also  to  indicate 
"the  importance  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  a  regional  approach  to  the  devel- 
opment  of   natural   resources"    which    "held    a 
promise  of  extensive  economic  improvement  in  the 
countries  concerned  through  the  development  of 
much  needed  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power 
and  through  the  creation  of  an  economic  base  on 
the  land  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Arab 
refugees."     The   President  was  convinced   that 
acceptance   of    such   a   comprehensive    program 
"would  contribute  greatly  to  stability  in  the  Near 

77  Ibid.,  Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  55. 

"See  Iiruce  McDaniel,  "Israel  and  U.S.  Aid  Depart- 
ment of  State  Field  Reporter,  July-August  1953  (De- 
partment of  State  publication  5106),  p.  6.  On  July  27, 
1953  it  was  announced  that  Israel  had  joined  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency's  Contact  Clearing  House  Service,  which 
provides  for  a  two-way  exchange  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities (Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  211). 

n  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26, 1952,  p.  553. 
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East  and  to  general  economic  progress  of  the 

region." 80  ,,     „     ., 

Mr  Johnston,  who  reported  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  Dulles  following  his  return  from 
the  Near  East  on  November  17,  indicated  that  he 
had  not  expected  or  asked  for  decisions  at  this 
time  from  the  various  governments  concerned. 
He  stated  that  the  attitude  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered, nevertheless,  gave  him  reason  to  believe 
that,  after  serious  scrutiny,  the  Jordan  Valley 
project  would  commend  itself  to  the  states  con- 
cerned as  a  sound  and  constructive  approach  to 
some  of  the  most  critical  issues  contributing  to 
present  tensions  in  the  area.    He  felt  thatr— 

acceptance  of  the  proposals  by  the  Jordan  Valley  states 
would  not  only  go  far  toward  resolving  the  highly  con- 
troversial question  of  rights  to  the  vital  water  of  the  River 
Jordan,  but  clear  the  way  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
and  hydroelectric  installations  to  provide  an  economic 
base  in  the  Jordan  Valley  for  upward  of  300,000  people 
This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  settle  a  substantia 
number  of  the  Arab  refugees  now  living  on  international 
relief  rolls  in  the  Arab  countries  of  the  region. 

Mr  Johnston  thought  the  United  Nations  could 
be  trusted  with  the  effective  execution  of  such  a 
project,  noting  that  each  country  could  undertake 
"unilateral  commitments  to  the  coordinating 
agency,  which  could  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
a  catalytic  agent." »  .  A 

South  Asia— There  have  also  been  significant 
aid  programs  in  South  Asia,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  emergency  Export-Import  Bank  loan  ot 
$1,500,000  to  Afghanistan,  announced  on  January 
8  1953,  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment in  certain  critical  areas.82        _ 

In  the  case  of  India,  the  International  Bank  tor 
Reconstruction  and  Development  made  a  loan  ol 
$31,500,000  on  December  18,  1952,  to  the  Indian 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  in  West  Bengal,  undei 
the  guarantee  of  the  Indian  Government,  to  assisi 
the  company  in  carrying  out  a  5-year  pro]ecticn 
increasing  blast  furnace  capacity  from  640,000  t( 
1,400,000  tons  of  iron  and  for  raising  its  stee 
capacity  from  350,000  to  700,000  tons  per  year. 
Moreover,  on  December  30, 1952,  it  was  announce* 
that  a  Tca  agreement  had  been  signed  to  providi 
for  an  American  contribution  of  $5,200,000,  to  b 
matched  by  an  Indian  equivalent  of  $3,129,000  toi 
malaria  control.84    Contracts  were  signed  in  Nev 

80  Ibid.,   Nov.    30,   1953,   p.    749.     See   also ^  Eric   John 
ston,  "Jordan  River  Valley  Development,    ibid.,  Dec.  B 

19MTor  Sails  of  the  contemplated  project  see  Th 
Unified  Development  of  the  Water  ^sources  of  * 
Jordan  Valley  Region.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  tb 
United  Nations  under  direction  of  Tennessee  Valley  Ai 
thority  by  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  Boston  (1953),  <S  PP- 

82  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1953,  p.  103. 

83  Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  54.  Y 
-Ibid:,  Jan.  12,   1953,  p.   55.     The  funds  were  to 

used  for  supply  of  4,000  tons  of  wettable  DDT,  A£ 
Hudson  sprayers,  4,500  ^irrup  immps  75  motor^rive 
sprayer  units,  75  microscopes,  300  trucks,  75  jeeps,  an 
9  station  wagons. 
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Delhi  and  Lucknow  on  February  6,  1953,  with 
Harold  T.  Smith,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
drilling  300  tube  wells  in  the  state  of  Pepsu,  255  in 
Punjab,  and  200  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  as  part  of  the 
2,000  wells  involved  in  the  Indo-American  Pro- 
gram. The  tube  well  program,  for  which  $13,- 
700,000  of  United  States  funds  and  the  Indian 
equivalent  of  $9,300,000,  was  designed  to  achieve 
an  increase  in  India's  food  production  and  to  help 
overcome  its  food  deficit.85 

On  December  28  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration announced  another  agreement  with 
India  calling  for  expenditures  of  $20  million  and 
the  Indian  equivalent  of  $6,730,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  100  new  locomotives  and  5,000  new  freight 
cars,  in  the  interest  of  improving  India's  railroad 
system.  On  January  20,  1954,  the  Foa  announced 
that,  under  an  Indo-American  project,  India's 
farm-equipment  manufacturers,  railways,  and  con- 
struction industry  would  be  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  200,000  tons  of  steel  being  provided 
during  1954.  The  agreement  provided  for  $25,- 
500,000  in  U.S.  funds  to  finance  purchase  of  steel 
from  free-world  markets  outside  India.85a 

The  United  States  and  Pakistan,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  agreement  of  February  2, 1952,  signed 
an  agreement  on  April  1,  1953,  providing  for  an 
American  allotment  of  some  $12,254,000,  with  an 
equivalent  from  Pakistan.  At  the  same  time  proj- 
ects were  approved  for  the  utilization  of  $8,437,- 
500  of  these  funds  for  (1)  the  continuation  of  the 
Village  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development 
Program,  (2)  importation  of  fertilizer,  (3)  con- 
struction of  a  water  development  laboratory  at 
Karachi,  (4)  construction  of  a  fertilizer  factory  at 
Karachi,  (5)  construction  of  an  irrigation  and 
reclamation  dam  across  the  Bolan  River  at  Sibi 
(Baluchistan),  and  (6)  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  fishing  facilities  at  Karachi.86 

In  view  of  the  serious  wheat  problem,  a  number 
af  steps  were  taken  to  assist  Pakistan,  including 
the  sending  of  Dean  Harry  Reed  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Purdue  University  to  survey  the 
situation.  Following  an  intensive  study,  Dean 
Reed  reported  late  in  May  1953  that  the  most 
urgent  problem  was  that  of  assuring  food  during 
the  next  year.87  To  help  meet  this  critical  situa- 
tion, President  Eisenhower  advised  Congress  on 
June  10,  1953,  that  the  people  of  Pakistan  were 
;  faced  with  famine  and  urged  that  1,000,000  tons 
|}f  wheat  be  sent  on  an  emergency  basis,  out  of 
jstocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
:  Congress  acted  with  dispatch  and  the  legislation 
was  signed  on  June  25, 1953.  The  first  wheat  ship- 
ments reached  Karachi  less  than  a  month  later,  and 
by  November  25  some  350  tons  had  reached 
Pakistan.88 


85  Ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  266. 

861  Ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  88 ;  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  156. 

"Ibid.,  Apr.  13, 1952,  p.  531. 

87  Ibid.,  May  18, 1953,  p.  723  ;  June  8, 1953,  p.  818. 

88  Ibid..  June  22,  1953,  p.  889 ;  July  6, 1953,  p.  15 ;  Dec.  14, 
953,  p.  822;  S.  Doc.  2112;  Cong.  Rcc,  June  16,  p.  6831. 
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Africa — Both  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  have  re- 
ceived important  technical  cooperation  assistance 
from  the  United  States;  the  Liberian  program 
dates  back  to  the  war  years.  Under  the  general 
agreement  of  1950  a  Joint  Liberian-United  States 
Commission  for  Economic  Development  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  the  Liberian  Government  assigns 
approximately  20  percent  of  its  total  annual  reve- 
nue. Airfield  and  harbor  construction  have  been 
carried  out  and  economic  and  health  missions  have 
assisted  the  country. 89 

On  May  22, 1953,  an  agreement  was  signed  with 
Ethiopia  whereby  the  United  States  was  to  pro- 
vide equipment  and  training  for  the  Ethiopian 
armed  forces,  composed  of  some  20,000  men. 
Moreover,  by  1953,  the  United  States  had  con- 
tributed some  $2,000,000  in  technical  and  economic 
assistance  to  Ethiopia,  the  local  contribution  bein£ 
some  $500,000,  with  the  American  staff  totaling 
some  67  people.  Primarily  technical  assistance 
in  agriculture  has  been  involved,  one  agricultural 
secondary  school  having  been  opened  and  another 
planned.  The  Ethiopian  Government  plans  to 
spend  $5,000,000  on  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college. 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans 

Even  before  the  inauguration  of  the  programs 
for  technical  and  economic  assistance,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  "Washington  had  authorized  a 
number  of  loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa  for  the  economic  development  of  coun- 
tries in  that  general  area.  By  July  1953,  these 
loans  were  substantially  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
p.  370.90 

U.  S.  Support  for  U.  N.  Programs 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  also  continued 
its  support  to  the  United  Nations  programs  for 
technical  and  economic  assistance  during  1953. 
Ambassador  Lodge,91  in  addressing  the  United  Na- 

89  See  Department  of  State  Field  Reporter  of  May-June 
1953  (Department  of  State  publication  5028),  p.  21.  See 
also  Point  1/  and  Liberia  (Department  of  State  publication 
4899).  Note  may  also  be  made  of  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  $17,000,000  to  Portugal  for  railway  con- 
struction from  Rhodesias  to  the  port  of  Lourengo  Marques 
in  Mozambique  (Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  223).  See 
also  in  general  Point  Jt  Profiles  (Department  of  State 
publication  4859). 

90  See  E.r port-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  Sixteenth 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  January- 
June  1958.  Appendix  C.  It  may  be  noted  that  loans  in 
Africa  as  a  whole  totaled  $151,576,000  and  in  Asia  $529,- 
209,000. 

91  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  384.  For  brief  reviews 
of  the  U.N.  Programs  see  U.N.  docs.  A/2404,  Annual 
Report,  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Work  of  the  Or- 
ganization, 1  July  1952-30  June  1958,  p.  97,  and  passim; 
A/2430,  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  Cover- 
ing the  Period  from  2  August  1952  to  5  August  1953,  p.  62; 
E/2353/Add/l  ( ST/ECA/,9/Add/l,  Review  of  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  Middle  East  1951-52,  p.  145  :  E/TAC/28, 
Technical  Assistance  Activities  under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme.   Status  Report  as  at  80  November  1953,  69  pp. 
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Export-Impoht  Bank  Loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  1945-1953 


Country 


Greece. 


Turkey. 


Iran__ 
Israel- 


Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia - 
Afghanistan-. 


Pakistan. 
Ethiopia- 


Liberia. 


Total. 


Date 


1/9/46 

9/11/45 

11/26/47 

10/6/50 

1/19/49 

10/26/49 

7/16/47 

1/3/46 
7/20/50 

1/22/49 

9/17/52 
6/10/46 
6/22/50 
4/27/49 
6/14/51 


Amount 


Purpose 


$25,  000,  000 

32,  094,  281 

25,  000,  000 
135,  000,  000 

7,  250,  000 

40,  000,  000 

21,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 

10,  350,  000 


$313,  694.  281 


U  S.  products  and  services.  Some  $10,436,000  of  loan  cancelled  or 
expired;  about  $13,689,000  outstanding. 

Various  tvpes  of  industrial,  electrical  railway,  port,  and  shipping 
equipment.     Some  $672,425  cancelled  or  expired. 

Cancelled  or  expired.  . 

Loans  for  agricultural  equipment,  transportation,  housing,  tele- 
communications, port  and  industrial  equipment.  About  $122,- 
000,000  outstanding.  _         .  . 

Equipment  for  fertilizer  and  chemical  industries.  $b,52o,UUU, 
outstanding.  .  .  , 

Products  and  services,  cement  plant  construction,  materials  and 
equipment.     Some  $25,000,000  cancelled  or  expired. 

U.  S.  equipmmt,  materials  and  services  for  canal  and  dam  construc- 
tion.    About  $17,500,000  outstanding. 

Wheat  purchases  in  United  States. 

Aircraft  and  spare  parts,  communications  equipment,  and  indus- 
trial machinery.     About  $613,900  outstanding. 

Iron  ore  production,  highway  improvement  and  construction, 
water  supply,  and  sewage  system.  About  $300,000,000  out- 
standing. 


tions  Technical  Assistance  Pledging  Conference 
on  February  26,  1953,  stated  that  the  program 
could  be  "a  powerful  force  for  the  development  of 
latent  resources,  both  human  and  physical,"  and 
noted  that,  in  contrast  to  certain  governments 
which  spoke  loudly  of  their  interest  in  under- 
developed countries,  but  did  nothing  about  it,  the 
United  States  for  some  25  years  had  participated 
in  bilateral  programs  of  assistance  and  had  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Nations  program  from  its 
inception.  Approximately  1,000  experts  from  the 
United  Nations  were  now  at  work,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  already  producing  results,  as  in  locust 
control  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  where  animal  diseases  had  de- 
prived millions  of  people  of  necessary  nutrition. 
Ambassador  Lodge  also  noted  that  "in  the  great 
arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  world,  exploration 
and  technical  operations"  were  "bringing  water 
to  the  surface  for  the  livelihood  of  countless  men, 
women,  and  children."  In  other  areas,  "swamps, 
and  lowlands"  were  "being  drained  and  con- 
trolled— with  a  resulting  drop  in  malaria  and  a 
rise  in  food  production."  Moreover,  "extension 
programs"  were  "bringing  the  findings  of  agricul- 
tural science  to  the  individual  farmer  and  showing 
him  how  to  put  them  to  work." 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Ambassador  Lodge, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  pledged — 

a  maximum  of  $14,708,750  to  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  for  the  calendar  year  1953  provided 
that  the  United  States  pledge  does  not  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  total  pledges  made  by  all  governments  for  this 
period. 

In  the  end  63  Governments  pledged  $20,863,575 
toward  the  goal  of  $25,000,000,  and,  at  60  percent 
of  the  total  pledges  at  the  Third  Technical  As- 
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sistance  Conference,  the  American  contribution 
would  total  $12,518,145.92 

Henry  Ford  II  expressed  similar  sentiments  in 
the  General  Assembly  on  October  2,  1953,93  when 
he  reaffirmed  the  American  belief  in  the  United 
Nations  program,  and  indicated  that  the  United 
States  had  carried  "a  major  share  of  the  burden, 
about  eight  times  more  than  the  next  largest  con- 
tributor." As  Mr.  Ford  stated,  the  United  States 
was  "not  interested  in  exploiting  anybody,"  but 
was  "interested  in  the  mutual  advantages  which 
flow  from  an  unfettered  exchange  of  skills,  goods, 
and  ideas  with  other  peoples.  This  is  neither  al- 
truism nor  imperialism— it  is  simply  enlightened 
self-interest."  He  believed  that  the  program's 
funds  should  be  concentrated  so  that  whatever  jobs 
were  undertaken  would  be  done  well,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  "concept  of  technical 
assistance"  could  "have  a  program  more  adequate 
to  its  needs,"  for  "technical  assistance"  was  "a 
solid  bridge  between  the  miseries  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  for  the  future." 

The  United  States  also  contributed  heavily  tc 
the  capital  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  which  has  assisted  it 
financing  a  large  number  of  development  projects 
By  June  30,  1953,  out  of  an  authorized  capital  oi 
$10,000,000,000,  the  subscribed  capital  totalec 
$9,036,500,000.  The  total  paid-in  subscription  o: 
the  United  States  totaled  $635,000,000  and  wai 
available  to  the  Bank  for  lending  purposes.    Bj 

02  Bulletin  of  Mar.  16,  1953,  p.  422.  See  also  U.N.  doc 
E/TAC/31,  Financial  Arrangements  for  the  Expanaet 
Programme  of  Technical  Assistance. 

83  Ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  531 ;  U.N.  doc.  A/C/2/SR.252 
p.  28. 
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leptember  4,  1953,  the  Bank  had  made  85  loans, 
otaling  $1,033,618,464,  in  29  countries.    Among 


loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 
were  the  following :  ^ 


Country 

Date 

Amount 

Purpose 

thiopia..             .      _         ________ 

13/9/50  _. 
13/9/50  — 

18/8/49... 
29/9/49... 
18/4/50— 
23/1/53— 

15/6/50— 
27/3/52... 
13/6/52— 

7/7/50 

7/7/50  — 
19/10/50- 

$5,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 

34,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 

18,  500,  000 

19,  500,  000 

12,  800,  000 
27,  200,  000 

3,  250,  000 
3,  900,  000 

12,  500,  000 
9,  000,  000 

Highway  rehabilitation 

idia  _                                    .   . .   . 

Foreign  exchange  for  Development  Bank 
Telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
Railway  rehabilitation 

adia  (Guarantor)         .    _ 

raq 

akistan 

urkey _ 

Agricultural  development 

Electric  power  development 

Electric  power,  flood  control,  irrigation 

Construction  of  flood  control  project 
Railway  rehabilitation 
Agricultural  development 
Construction  of  grain  storage  facilities 

urkey  (Guarantor)     _ 

Port  construction  and  development 

Foreign  exchange  for  development  of  private  industry 

Total ...   

$190,  150,  000 

But  the  United  States  has  also  contributed  in 
lajor  proportion  to  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  rendered  assistance  to  under - 
eveloped  areas,  such  as  the  Fao,  Who,  and 
Jnesco.95  This  was  also  true  of  Unicef,  which 
y  1951-1952  had  shifted  its  emphasis  from  Eu- 
ope  to  underdeveloped  areas  to  such  an  extent 
hat  88.4  percent  of  its  funds  went  to  Africa,  Asia, 
he  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Latin  America. 
Congress  appropriated  $9,814,333  to  Unicef  in 
953,  by  which  time  the  United  States  had  already 
ontributed  some  $87,416,667  to  its  humanitarian 
rork.  The  United  States  joined  with  other 
Jnited  Nations  members  on  October  6,  1953  in 
ilacing  Unicef  on  a  permanent  basis.96 

ome  Summary  Observations 

Such  were  the  broad  and  complex,  as  well  as  the 
ery  specific,  problems  confronting  the  United 
States  from  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
ifrica,  and  the  policies  developed  to  meet  them. 
?hat  they  could  not  be  met  by  arms  alone,  nor 
aerely  by  political  alliances,  was  clear  from  Secre- 
ary  Dulles'  statement  that  "we  must  recognize 
he  equal  dignity  of  all  men  and  find  a  way  to 
>rovide  opportunity  that  extends  from  the  most 

'*  See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
elopment,  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1952-1958  (Washing- 
bn,  1953),  68  pp.;  Supplement  to  the  Eighth  Annual 
\leport:  A  Summary  of  Developments  in  the  Bank  from 
\uly  1  to  September  4,  1953  (Washington  1953),  4  pp. 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  54. 

m  For  Unesco  assistance  programs,  see  Unesco  Official 
bulletin  Vol.  V,  No.  5  (November  1953),  182. 
I  "Martha  M.  Eliot,  "The  United  Nations  Children's 
i'und,"  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  288;  see  also  Mrs. 
[>swald  B.  Lord's  statement  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  in  support  of 
[ontinuation  of  Unicef  on  a  permanent  basis,  ibid.,  Oct. 
1 9, 1953,  p.  553.  The  1953  budgets  for  eight  of  the  special- 
ised agencies  were  as  follows:  Ii.o,  $6,223,368;  Fao, 
;  5,250,000;  Unesco,  $8,528,482;  Icao,  $2,817,167;  Who, 
[8,485,095;  Upu,  $390,300;  Itu,  $1,304,319;  Wmo,  $359,881. 
'he  net  budgets  of  these  agencies  totaled  $33,358,612.  For 
n  excel  lent  summary  review  of  their  work  see  United 
'ations  Bulletin  of  Jan.  15,  1954,  p.  72. 


fortunate  to  the  least  fortunate  among  us." 97  Vice 
President  Nixon  expressed  the  same  fundamental 
when,  following  his  extensive  visit  to  the  Far  East, 
South  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  he  indicated  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  wanted 
independence,  economic  progress,  and  peace,  along 
with  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  culture,  religion 
and  economic  systems — in  other  words,  a  "funda- 
mental recognition  of  their  equal  dignity  as 
human  beings."  Mr.  Nixon  thought  it  essential 
that,  "by  deed  and  word  and  thought,"  the  Ameri- 
can people  prove  that  their  ideals  of  tolerance, 
liberty,  and  equal  rights  were  a  living  reality, 
noting  that  every  American  citizen  could  con- 
tribute toward  "creating  a  better  understanding  of 
American  ideals  abroad  by  practicing  and  think- 
ing tolerance  and  respect  for  human  rights  every 
day  of  the  year."98  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January  7,  1954, 
President  Eisenhower  sketched  out  a  broad  and 
balanced  policy  for  South  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  in  which  he  bespoke  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining technical  assistance  and  declared : 99 

"In  South  Asia?  profound  changes  are  taking 
place  in  free  nations  which  are  demonstrating 
their  ability  to  progress  through  democratic  meth- 
ods. They  provide  an  inspiring  contrast  to  the 
dictatorial  methods  and  backward  course  of  events 
in  Communist  China.  In  these  continuing  efforts, 
the  free  peoples  of  South  Asia  can  be  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

"In  the  Middle  East,  where  tensions  and  serious 
problems  exist,  we  will  show  sympathetic  and  im- 
partial friendship." 

•  Mr.  Hoivard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
East,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 

01  Address  of  Nov.  18, 1953,  before  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Bulletin  of  Nov. 
30, 1953,  p.  742). 

°*Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  13. 

"Ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  76. 
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The  Right  to  Freedom  and  Self-Determination 


by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights x 


It  is  nice  to  be  back  here  again.  When  my  hus- 
band and  I  were  here  several  years  ago,  we  liked 
it  so  much  that  we  were  determined  to  come  back 
at  the  first  opportunity,  but  I  little  thought  we 
would  be  back  on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  feel 
very  humble  and  very  shy  before  such  a  distin- 
guished group,  and  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a 
great  honor  to  address  you. 

The  hospitality  you  have  shown  us  already  in 
the  short  time  we  have  been  here  is  a  worldwide 
tradition.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
Christopher  Columbus  landed  on  the  west  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico.  He  and  his  descendants  brought 
to  you  the  culture  of  Spain.  As  your  Governor 
has  so  well  said,  being  on  the  frontier  of  two  great 
cultures  has  given  you  the  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  destiny  different  from  and  better  than  the 
destiny  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
In  July  1952  we  formalized  a  new  relationship 
between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.2  This  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  political  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  This  places  Puerto 
Rico  as  an  important  link  in  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  Latin  American 
friends.  It  places  you  in  a  favored  position  to 
interpret  to  the  world  the  meaning  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Today  is  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Nearly  a  century  ago  he  spoke  these  solemn  words 
of  dedication :  "Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
Continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  These  statements  are  basic  to  the 
conception  of  human  rights.  Human  rights  are 
also  most  important  on  the  international  scene. 
Not  only  do  we  all  wish  to  persuade  people  against 
communism — and  of  course  we  have  constant 
vigorous  running  battles  to  achieve  that — but  we 


1  Address  made  on  Feb.  12  at  San  Juan  before  a  Joint 
Session  of  the  Puerto  Riean  Legislative  Assembly. 

'  For  a  statement  by  President  Truman  regarding  the 
new  relationship,  see  Bulletin  of  July  21,  1952,  p.  91. 
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want  to  spread  wide  around  the  world  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual,  a  faith 
in  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  ability  to  shape  his 
own  future.  We  want  the  business  interests  of  all 
countries  to  understand  the  merits  and  the  methods 
of  operation  of  the  free-enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem— the  unparalleled  driving  force  of  individual 
initiative  which  has  made  our  countries  great. 
You  have  done  this  and  your  great  Governor  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  endeavor.  You  have 
diversified  your  economic  life  from  a  primarily 
agricultural  community  through  infant  industry 
laws  whereby  private  industries  can  be  attracted 
to  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  this  has  resulted  in  a  phe- 
nomenal development  marked  by  the  addition  of 
hundreds  of  private  industries. 

Right  to  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  assembly,  all  these  are 
channels  through  which  the  common  everyday  citi- 
zens seek  and  receive  information  about  their  work 
and  about  new  methods  of  work ;  about  their  liv- 
ing conditions,  good  or  bad,  and  the  reasons  for 
them;  about  their  local  officials,  their  state  gov- 
ernments, and  their  national  government.  When- 
ever any  of  these  channels  are  blocked,  whenever 
free  speech  or  free  press  is  inhibited,  whether  by 
law  or  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  dictator  or  by 
fear  generated  by  groups  of  intolerant  wealthy 
people — whenever  these  things  happen  the  deci- 
sions of  our  society  are  warped,  are  misshapen, 
and  the  common  good  suffers.  Our  national  secu- 
rity then  is  actually  threatened. 

When  the  President  called  on  me  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  there  were 
many  reasons  why  I  accepted,  but  uppermost  was 
my  personal  conviction  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant today  than  safeguarding  these  rights. 
I  follow  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
field  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  find  it  a 
great  privilege  to  do  what  I  am  doing.  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  human  rights,  like  our 
approach  to  other  problems  in  the  United  Nations, 
should  be  that  no  nation  is  perfect  and  that  there 
is  room  everywhere  for  improvement. 
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Ffectiveness  of  Operation  "Boot  Strap" 

I  look  back  on  my  early  days  as  a  volunteer 
»cial  worker  and  I  recall  the  poverty,  the  misery, 
id  the  ignorance  in  some  of  the  areas  where  I 
orked.  But  I  am  equally  conscious  of  the  im- 
rovements  that  have  been  made,  not  only  in 
lose  areas  but  all  through  the  world.  Both 
olumbus  and  Lincoln  today  would  praise  and 
arvelat  the  advances  you  have  made.  They 
ould  join,  I  am  sure,  with  me  in  paying  tribute 

this  tremendous  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
Dnal  advance  that  you  have  made  in  recent  years, 
e  all  know  this  came  about  in  large  measure  as 
result  of  the  wise  use  which  you  have  made  of 
e  initial  help  which  we  were  able  to  give  and 
)on  which,  on  your  own  initiative,  you  have 
veloped  local  education  and  leadership,  all  of 
lich  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  opera- 
>n  Boot  Strap. 

As  your  Governor  has  said :  "By  these  operations 
i  are  improving  man's  stay  on  earth — not  only 
e  making  of  a  better  living  for  man  but  more 
iportant  the  making  of  a  better  life." 
Let  us  for  a  minute  now  discuss  the  last  session 

the  United  Nations  General  Assemblv.  Con- 
buting  m  a  distinguished  way  to  this  last  session 
is  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  Washington, 
\  Antonio  Fernos-Isern.  He  performed  a  great 
•vice  on  the  U.  S.  delegation  where  he  was 
Dkesman  for  the  United  States  when  the  Puerto 
can  item  was  discussed  in  Committee  IV  of  the 
neral  Assembly.3  My  assignments  at  the  last 
neral  Assembly  were  concerned  mostly  with  the 
rk  in  the  social  and  humanitarian  field,  but  I 
o  was  very  much  interested  in  the  United  Na- 
ns technical  assistance  program — which  re- 
ibles  a  great  deal  the  point  4  program— pro- 
ims  which  do  not  make  the  headlines,  as  Mr. 
shmsky  getting  off  and  on  a  boat  usually  makes 
leadline,  but  programs  which  are  really  helping 
wipe  out  the  root  causes  of  war  and  communism. 
Efenry  Ford  II,  who  served  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
n  and  served  in  a  remarkable  way — I  wish  you 
ild  have  heard  his  remarks  one  clay  in  Commit- 

II,  when  the  Russian  delegate  said  that  the 
ited  States  was  doomed  to  an  economic  depres- 
n— was  talking  about  the  so-called  democracy 
(lie  capitalistic  country.  Henry  Ford  said  he 
ildn't  speak  for  all  the  businessmen  of  the 
ited  States,  but  he  could  speak  for  the  automo- 
i  manufacturers,  and  he  knew  they  were  going 
have  a  big  year;  and  he  said:  "The  Russian 
egate  points  out  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
y  bad  way  financially,  but,"  said  Henry  Ford, 
have  just  been  in  another  Committee  where  the 
Iget  is  being  discussed,  and  all  countries  are 
eeing  that  the  United  States  share  of  the  budget 
uld  be  lowered  and  Russia's  share  should 
lifted;  and,"  said  Henry  Ford,  "the  Russian 

'or  text  of  his  statement,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  7, 1953,  p.  798. 
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delegate  has  just  pointed  out  in  that  Committee 
that  Russia  is  so  badly  off  and  the  United  States 
is  so  well  off  they  don't  think  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  budget."  Henry  Ford  made  this 
remark  in  handling  this  program  in  that  Commit- 
tee :  "We  all  recognize  that  the  continued  existence 
of  very  low  living  standards  in  large  areas  of  the 
world  is  unhealthy.  We  know  that  the  existence 
of  vast  depressed  areas  is  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
whole  world  economy.  The  American  people, 
who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  economy,  have  a  real  stake  in  the 
development  of  similar  situations  abroad.  We  are 
not  interested  in  exploiting  anyone.  We  are  in- 
terested in  the  mutual  advantages  which  flow  from 
an  unfettered  exchange  of  skills,  goods,  and  ideas 
with  other  peoples.    This  is  neither  altruism  nor 


imperialism — it 
interest." 


is     simply     enlightened     self- 


Technical  Assistance  Programs 

We  cannot  speak  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams without  referring  to  Dr.  Rafael  Pico, 
Chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Planning  Board, 
who  is  now  in  India  as  an  expert  adviser  attending 
the  United  Nations  International  Seminar  being 
held  in  New  Delhi.  A  great  humanitarian,  he  is 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  one 
project  that  the  United  Nations  program  is  carry- 
ing forward.  Cha-Choeng-Sao,  about  60  miles 
from  Bangkok,  is  the  site  of  an  old  Buddhist  mon- 
astery. In  Thailand,  teaching  has  been,  and  is, 
the  traditional  function  of  the  priests.  That  per- 
haps may  be  why  they  selected  the  temple  for  the 
experts  from  many  countries  to  work  on  this,  to 
mix  and  mingle  with  the  yellow-robed  priests, 
working  to  the  tinkle  of  temple  bells  on  this  project 
m  Thailand. 

Their  goal  is  the  reformation  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  in  Thailand,  and  the  team  working 
in  Thailand  includes  a  New  Zealand  expert  in 
fundamental  education,  a  primary  school  special- 
ist from  Denmark,  a  specialist  in  language  teach- 
ing, a  vocational  training  expert  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  science  teacher  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  other  experts  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  two  from  Norway— the  United  Nations 
in  miniature. 

In  addition  specialists  from  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
are  working  on  the  project,  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram with  the  practical  life  of  the  people,  carry- 
ing the  fight  on  ignorance  into  the  fight  on  hunger 
and  disease. 

When  we  speak  of  these  United  Nations  pro- 
grams helping  people  to  help  themselves— these 
pilot  projects— let's  not  forget  your  programs 
here.     For  example,  your  program  in  aided  self- 
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help  housing,  whereby  self-help  housing,  weather- 
proof, termite-proof,  hurricane-proof  houses  can 
be  built  for  nominal  amounts  through  the  method 
of  aided  self-help— a  program  which  has  attracted 
wide  interest  not  only  in  neighboring  countries 
but  throughout  the  more  distant  parts  ot  the 

world.  „  ... 

It  is  not  enough  for  all  of  us  to  work  to  improve 
economic,  health,  and  welfare  conditions.  We 
must  all  work  toward  helping  countries  achieve 
those  human  rights  we  take  for  granted. 

The  progress  made  in  spreading  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  freedom  to  the  United  Nations  has  been 
considerable,  and  one  of  the  foremost  examples 
has  been  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  incorporates  a  good  deal  ot  the  liill 
of  Eights,  and  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
constitutions  of  many  of  the  newly  formed  coun- 
tries, such  as  Indonesia,  such  as  in  the  Preamble  ot 
the  new  Constitution  of  Japan. 

Spiritual  Affinity  Between  Free  Nations 

Spiritually  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
free  nations.  It  goes  deep.  It  is  the  one  bond  that 
cannot  be  severed.  It  rises  above  the  frustrations 
of  surface  differences.  It  rises  above  personalities 
which,  in  free  nations,  are  important.  That  is  our 
bond  our  mutual  devotion  to  freedom  and  our 
respect  for  the  individual.  Working  together  m 
the  United  Nations  that  bond  has  become  in- 
creasingly strong. 

Now,  I  think  our  foreign  policy  must  concern 
itself  with  global  military  security,  but  military 
security  is  not  enough.     Our  bases  would  rest  on 
treacherous  sands  if  our  policy  were  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  great  forces  which  animate 
men     We  must  be  concerned  with  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  peoples.    We  must  be  con- 
cerned  with   advancing   freedom   and  opposing 
tyranny.    Our  policy  must  carry  a  moral  weight 
which  derives  from  spiritual  strength     We  must 
have  peace  without  bankruptcy.    The  United  Na- 
tions is  helping  to  build  a  foundation  of  peace  at 
the  price  we  can  pay.    You  are  helping  to  promote 
this  foreign  policy,  especially  with  our  Caribbean 
neighbors,  through  the  Central  Vocational  Train- 
ing School  which  has  carried  on  the  scholarship 
program,  with  students  from  the  Caribbean  area 
an<f  other  parts  of  the  world,  providing  corps  ot 
voung  people  trained  in  vocational  arts  so  greatly 
needed   to   improve   conditions   in   all   of   these 
countries. 


May  I  close  by  reaffirming  what  your  Gov- 
ernor—your great  leader— has  said.  You  are  ap- 
proaching your  multitudinous  problems  with 
courage  born  of  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
traveled  far  on  a  rocky  road;  as  he  further  said: 
"We  face  that  future  with  the  faith  that  man  can 
and  does  rise  above  the  pettiness  of  social  position, 
racial  differences,  and  local  and  personal  economic 
interests  to  work  for  the  common  good." 

We  believe  that  not  only  Columbus  would  un- 
derstand; we  believe  that  all  Americans  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South  of  Puerto  Rico,  represent- 
ino-  the  two  great  cultures  that  meet  and  gro^ 
friendly  in  Puerto  Rico— trail  blazers  both  m  then 
different  ways— will  also  understand. 

The  necessity  for  developing  a  bond  ot  friend 
ship  based  on  freedom  was  emphasized  by  Presi 
dent  Eisenhower  in  his  message  which  I  came* 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 

"People  everywhere  are  seeking  freedom— free 
dom  to  live,  freedom  from  arbitrary  restrain! 
freedom  to  think  and  speak  as  they  wish,  f reedor 
to  seek  and  find  the  truth.  We  must  press  ahea. 
to  broaden  the  areas  of  freedom.  The  Unite 
States  is  convinced  that  freedom  is  an  liidisper 
sable  condition  to  the  achievement  of  a  stabl 
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Resignations 


On  February  25  President  Eisenhower  accepted  t 
resignation  of  Donold  B.  Lourie  as  Under  Secretary 
State  for  Administration.  The  effective  date  of  the  res 
nation  is  March  5.  For  the  texts  of  Mr.  Lounes  letter 
resignation  and  the  President's  reply,  see  White  Hoi 
press  release  dated  February  25. 


Appointments 


Charles  F.  Baldwin  as  Economic  Coordinator  for 
Far    East,    Bureau    of    Far    Eastern    Affairs,    effect 
March  1  (press  release  86). 


1  Ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  580. 
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A  new  volume  in  the  series  .  .  .  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  ...  the  basic  source  of  informa- 
tion on  U.S.  diplomatic  history 

1936,  Volume  ///,  The  Near  Bast  and  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  released  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936,  Volume  111, 
The  Near  East  and  Africa.  This  volume  has  sections 
dealing  with  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Morocco,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and 
Turkey. 

Volume  111,  The  Near  East  and  Africa  is  the  first  to 
be  published  in  the  series  of  five  volumes  for  1936.  The 
other  volumes  of  this  series  will  be  released  during  the 
next  few  months. 

This  volume  (LXI,  542  pp.)  was  compiled  in  the  His- 
torical Division.  Technical  editing  was  done  in  the 
Division  of  Publications.  Copies  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  $3.00  each. 
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rhe  Spirit  of  Inter- American  Unity 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


I  am  happy  to  be  attending  this  Tenth  Inter- 
V.merican  Conference.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
his  ever  since  becoming  the  United  States  Secre- 
ary  of  State.  The  recent  Four  Power  Conference 
,t  Berlin  was,  at  my  request,  arranged  to  conclude 
o  as  to  make  possible  my  presence  here.  I 
panted  to  be  here  because  in  my  opinion  this  Con- 
erence  reflects  the  finest  traditions  of  foreign 
>olicy.  It  produces  solidarity  among  many  na- 
ions  on  a  basis  of  sovereign  equality.  That  rela- 
ionship  has  been  tried  and  tested  for  many  years, 
t  survives  as  an  example  which  others  would  do 
rell  to  follow. 

At  Berlin  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
bout  this  unity  of  the  American  states.  Mr. 
lolotov  proposed  that  it  should  be  copied  in 
Curope.  He  produced  a  draft  of  a  European 
ecurity  pact 2  which  he  claimed  was  modeled  on 
ur  inter- American  treaty  made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
a  1947. 

As  I  read  his  draft  I  saw  that  many  words  were 
ndeed  taken  from  our  treaty.    However,  I  said 

0  Mr.  Molotov  that  he  could  never  reproduce  in 
Europe  what  we  had  in  the  Americas  merely  by 
opying  words.  I  directed  his  attention  to  the 
'reamble  of  the  Bio  Pact  which  proclaims  that 
peace  is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and, 
jonsequently,  on  the  international  recognition  and 
protection  of  human  rights  and  freedoms."  I 
lid  that  whenever  the  Soviet  Union  made  such 
j'ords  a  living  reality  then  indeed  much  could  be 
jone  to  end  the  era  of  danger  in  which  we  live. 

1  The  fact  is  that  Soviet  communism  stands  for 
lie  liquidation  of  the  values  upon  which  our  fra- 
lirnal  association  is  based.  It  denies  the  very 
sistence  of  justice  and  of  a  moral  law.  It  be- 
eves that  peace  is  not  founded  on  righteousness 
ut  on  power.  It  does  not  believe  in  law  as  a 
field  which  protects  all,  whatever  be  their  status, 
ut  rather  that  law  is  the  means  whereby  those  in 


'Made  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  Mar.  4    (press  re- 

ase  109). 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  269. 
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power  liquidate  their  enemies.  It  does  not  believe 
in  human  rights  and  freedoms  but  rather  that 
human  beings  are  designed  to  serve  their  masters 
and  to  create  the  means  of  extending  their  masters' 
power.  It  is  a  mockery  for  those  who  hold  these 
beliefs  to  pretend  that  they  can  reproduce  on  a 
European  basis  that  which  we  have  joined  to 
create  here  on  an  American  basis. 

The  death  of  Stalin  has  brought  no  basic  change 
in  Soviet  policy.  It  remains  expansive  not  merely 
out  of  greed  but  because  it  fears  freedom.  That 
was  the  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. We  discussed  with  Mr.  Molotov  time 
after  time,  both  in  formal  meetings  and  privately, 
the  granting  of  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  East 
Germany  and  Austria.  Mr.  Molotov  said,  and  I 
believe  he  said  with  conviction,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  could  not  tolerate  an  extension  of 
freedom  because  it  feared  that  freedom  might  be 
abused. 

To  Soviet  Communists,  freedom  is  frightening. 
To  them  it  is  inconsistent  with  order.  Also  they 
know  that  freedom  is  contagious.  That  is  why 
they  feel  that  they  will  not  be  safe  until  they 
have  liquidated  freedom  as  a  major  force  in 
world  affairs. 


The  Threat  to  the  Americas 

We  here  in  the  Americas  are  not  immune  from 
that  threat  of  Soviet  communism.  There  is  not 
a  single  country  in  this  hemisphere  which  has  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  apparatus  of  international 
communism,  acting  under  orders  from  Moscow. 
No  one  of  us  knows  fully  the  extent  of  that  con- 
spiracy. From  time  to  time  small  parts  are  de- 
tected and  exposed. 

The  earliest  postwar  exposure  of  major  impor- 
tance was  made  in  Canada  by  a  Boyal  commis- 
sion. It  showed  how  Communist  efforts  directed 
from  Moscow  had  drawn  many  well  intentioned 
persons  into  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  free 
Government  of  Canada.     In  the  United  States 
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there  has  been  a  succession  of  exposures  and  judi- 
cial convictions  which  prove  that  international 
communism  plots  against  our  form  of  government. 
I  venture  to  say  that  every  delegate  here  knows 
of  similar  activities  within  his  own  country  which 
are  being  conducted  from  Moscow  or  way  stations. 
This  Communist  conspiracy  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Its  agents  operate  under  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  acting  as 
the  self-proclaimed  "General  Staff  of  the  World 
Proletariat."  The  agents  themselves,  in  order  to 
gain  a  following,  pretend  to  be  reformists  seeking 
to  eradicate  the  evils  which  exist  in  any  society. 

None  of  us  want  to  be  maneuvered  into  the  posi- 
tion of  defending  whatever  Communists  attack. 
We  do  not  carry  on  political  warfare  against  ideas 
or  ideals.  But  equally  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  international  conspiracy  I  describe 
has  in  15  years  been  primarily  responsible  for 
turning  what  were  15  independent  nations  into 
Soviet^colonies,  and  they  would  if  they  could 
duplicate  that  performance  here. 

In  the  past  century  battleships  were  the  symbol 
of  a  egression  against  the  hemisphere.  Today  the 
apparatus  of  an  alien  political  party  endangers 
the  independence  and  solidarity  of  the  Americas. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  independence  of  our 
countries  we  have  all  stood  resolutely  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  hemisphere.  We  have  seen  that 
that  integrity  would  be  endangered  unless  we  stood 
resolutely  against  any  enlargement  here  of  the 
colonial  domain  of  the  European  powers.  We 
have  made  our  position  in  this  matter  so  clear  that 
it  is  known  to  and  accepted  by  all  the  world. 
What  was  a  great  danger  has  thus  receded. 

We  have  not  made  it  equally  clear  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  hemisphere  and  the  peace,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  us  all  may  be  endangered  by 
political  penetration  from  without  and  that  we 
stand  resolutely  and  unitedly  against  that  form  of 
danger.  Because  our  position  has  not  been  made 
clear  the  danger  mounts.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  make  it  clear  with  finality  that  we  see  that  alien 
despotism  is  hostile  to  our  ideals,  that  we  unitedly 
deny  it  the  right  to  prey  upon  our  hemisphere,  and 
that  if  it  does  not  heed  our  warning  and  keep  away 
we  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  situation  that  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  America. 

What  I  suggest  does  not  involve  any  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  American  Ke- 
public.  There  is  ample  room  for  natural  dif- 
ferences and  for  tolerances  between  the  political 
institutions  of  the  different  American  states.  But 
there  is  no  place  here  for  political  institutions 
which  serve  alien  masters.  I  hope  that  we  can 
agree  to  make  that  clear. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  m  other  lands  who 
will  not  like  that.  Pravda,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  at  Moscow,  carried 
an  important  editorial  on  March  2  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  us  here.  It  protested  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  Inter-American  Conference 
might  adopt  an  anti-Communist  resolution.     1 
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suggest  that  rather  than  listen  to  those  words  we 
listen  to  the  words  of  Simon  Bolivar,  in  whose 
birthplace  we  meet.  He  symbolizes  the  independ- 
ence to  which  we  all  are  dedicated.  Addressing 
the  Congress  of  our  host  nation  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  he  said,  "Slavery  is  the  offspring  of  dark- 
ness; an  ignorant  people  is  a  blind  tool,  turned 
to  its  own  destruction;  ambition  and  intrigue  ex- 
ploit the  credulity  of  men  foreign  to  all  political, 
economic  or  civil  knowledge;  mere  illusions  are 
accepted  as  reality,  licenses  taken  as  liberty, 
treachery  for  patriotism,  revenge  for  justice. 

This  Conference  has  been  shocked  by  the  das- 
tardly attack  on  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  by  those  who  professed  to  be  "patriots. 
They  may  not  themselves  be  Communists.  But 
they  had  been  subjected  to  the  inflammatory  in- 
fluence of  communism,  which  avowedly  uses  ex- 
treme nationalism  as  one  of  its  tools.  What  thej 
did  is  precisely  in  the  Soviet  Communist  pattern 
It  should  harden  our  resolve  to  be  alert  to  dangei 
and  to  detect  and  thwart  the  plotting  of  those  wh( 
in  the  name  of  "nationalism"  and  "patriotism 
do  what  in  fact  destroys  liberty  and  turns  mei 
and  nations  into  slaves. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  freedon 
and  independence  which  we  all  covet,  and  whicl 
we  are  resolved  to  preserve,  is  based  not  only  oi 
political  and  moral  considerations  but  also  on  eco 
nomic  and  social  well-being.  The  United  State 
Government  is  confident  of  its  ability  to  mamtaii 
the  health  and  vigor  of  its  own  national  economj 
President  Eisenhower,  in  his  recent  economic  re 
port  to  the  Congress,  said  that  "the  arsenal  o 
weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government^ 
maintaining  economic  stability  is  formidable. 

The  Economic  Problem 

This  is  important  not  only  for  ourselves  bi; 
also  for  others.  A  high  level  of  economic  actiyit 
within  the  United  States  creates  a  demand  for  in 
ports  and  provides  the  means  for  continued  ec< 
nomic  development  in  this  hemisphere  and  ela 
where.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  and  properly  a  ta< 
that  no  government  operates  primarily  m  « 
interests  of  other  peoples.  The  first  responsibilit 
of  every  government  is  to  its  own  people,  tor  whoi 
it  acts  in  a  trustee  capacity.  Nevertheless  it 
also  true  that  no  government  adequately  seryi 
its  own  people  unless  it  also  is  concerned  wit 
well-being  in  other  countries. 

Nations  generally  have  it  within  their  o* 
power  to  do  most  of  what  is  required  for  decei 
and  healthy  social  conditions  for  their  peopJ 
The  task  is  thus  primarily  a  domestic  one.  J* 
there  is  need  for  international  conditions  whi< 
facilitate  a  mutually  advantageous  exchange  « 
aoods  and  a  mutually  advantageous  flow  of  capit 
from  the  more  developed  countries  to  the  countn 
which  are  less  developed.  That  is  for  all  a  matt 
of  enlightened  self-interest. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  President  Eisenhower  sees 
s  clearly  as  any  living  person  that  the  welfare  of 
he  United  States  is  related  to  that  of  others. 
Vhen  last  year  our  President  asked  his  brother  to 
isit  the  South  American  countries  it  was  prima- 
ily  that  this  message  might  be  brought  to  you  in 

manner  so  authentic  that  no  one  could  doubt  it. 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  report3  has  been 
rought  to  the  attention  of  our  Government  De- 
partments with  a  request  that  they  do  all  within 
heir  power  to  carry  out  its  recommendations, 
luch  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect  and 
lore  is  in  prospect.  For  example,  the  Commission 
n  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  the  Randall  Com- 
lission,  has  made  specific  recommendations 4 
rjlich  would  give  effect  to  that  part  of  the  report 
diich  stressed  the  importance  of  stabilizing  the 
ules  of  international  trade.  Also,  funds  for  tech- 
ical  assistance  and  cultural  cooperation  are  be- 
ig  increased.  The  latter  is  particularly  signifi- 
ant  in  view  of  Dr.  Eisenhower's  recommendation 
or  "strengthening  efforts  to  increase  intercultural 
nderstanding  as  the  foundation  of  mutually 
dvantageous  cooperation  in  all  relevant  areas." 

There  are  five  specific  matters  which  I  might 
lention  at  this  time. 


3FFEE 

1.  First  let  me  speak  about  coffee.    I  know  that 

is  not  the  desire  of  the  coffee-producing  coun- 
ties of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  prices  should 
e  so  high  as  to  discourage  consumption  and  build 
p  habits  of  drinking  other  beverages.  Present 
rices  are,  I  believe,  primarily  due  to  natural 
luses  beyond  human  control.  Possibly  to  some 
stent  natural  conditions  are  aggravated  by  arti- 
cial  trading  on  United  States  commodity  ex- 
langes. 

But  that  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  produc- 
es. We  are  looking  into  that  phase  of  the  prob- 
•m,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  will  welcome  any  relief 
lat  can  be  found  in  that  quarter.  The  consumers 
f  the  United  States  do  not  like  it  when  prices  go 
p  just  as  you  do  not  like  it  when  prices  of  your 
sported  commodities  go  down.  We  accept  it  that 
k  a  free  system  there  are  bound  to  be  fluctuations 
i  both  directions.   And  I  can  assure  you  that  there 

no  plan  afoot  to  attempt  to  deal  arbitrarily  with 
;ie  problem  of  prices  by  imposing  some  artificial 
j  rice  ceiling. 


OOL 

2.  Another  matter  which  I  know  concerns  you 
|  that  of  wool.  The  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
j.ission  has  recommended  to  the  President  an  in- 
lease  in  the  tariff  on  wool.  The  President,  how- 
i/er,  has  another  plan  which  he  has  submitted  to 
jongress  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  adequately  sup- 

[ 3  IUd.,  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  G95. 
! '  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 


port  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  with- 
out imposing  increased  duties  on  imported  wool. 
The  President  told  me  last  week  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  acting  favorably  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's recommendation,  pending  congressional 
consideration  of  his  own  proposal.6 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

3.  There  has  been  some  speculation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  some  of  our  governmental 
policies,  principally  with  respect  to  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Program  and  the  activity  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  We  in  the  United  States  con- 
sider that  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  is 
an  important  way  of  bettering  conditions  of  living 
elsewhere.  It  spreads  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
is  the  great  liberator.  The  Technical  Cooperation 
Program  operates  on  a  modest  basis  with  more 
dependence  on  quality  than  quantity.  I  The  qual- 
ity of  its  work  has,  I  believe,  improved  with 
experience. 

In  Latin  America  the  evidence  is  that  this  fact 
is  accepted  by  the  governments  concerned,  which 
have  multiplied  their  own  financial  support  of 
this  program  and  taken  over  projects  for  further 
independent  development.  In  such  fields  as 
public  health  and  agriculture  we  can  all  feel  a 
real  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  these  co- 
operative efforts  have  assisted  in  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  basis  for  economic  development 
by  providing  more  and  better  food  for  a  more 
healthy  population.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  firmly  supports  the  continuance  of 
our  bilateral  technical  assistance  programs  as  well 
as  the  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Much  important  work  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  agriculture  is  done  by  private  organi- 
zations, as,  for  example,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. It  has  made  an  immense  contribution  of 
technical  knowledge  which  has  assisted  Latin 
American  Governments  in  stamping  out  many 
forms  of  disease.  It  is  assisting  in  promoting 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment encourages  these  private  efforts.  But 
also  it  intends  at  a  governmental  level  to  supple- 
ment them. 


CAPITAL  FLOW 

4.  The  United  States  was  developed  with  the 
help  of  private  foreign  capital,  and  it  would  like 
to  see  its  own  capital  now  help  to  develop  the  great 
resources  of  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 
There  exists  in  the  United  States  ample  capital 
which  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  its 
development  function  not  only  at  home  but  also 
abroad. 

The  spectacular  development  of  Canada  dur- 
ing this  century  has  been  primarily  due  to  cooper- 

6  See  p.  393. 
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ation  between  the  private  investors  of  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Canada.  Approximately  5 
billion  dollars  of  private  United  States  capital 
have  been  invested  in  Canada  and  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  producing  for  Canada 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world. 
We  can  see  here  in  our  host  country  the  results 
of  international  cooperation.  No  one  who  has 
spent  even  a  few  days  in  this  great  and  growing 
city  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  atmosphere 
of  creative  vitality.  I  am  told  that  nearly  2  bil- 
lion dollars  of  private  foreign  capital  have  come 
to  Venezuela  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis. 

The  results  are  open  for  anyone  to  see.  There 
are  other  countries  into  which  substantial  United 
States  capital  has  also  flowed.  The  total  of  United 
States  private  direct  investments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica amounts,  I  believe,  to  about  6  billion  dollars. 
This  is  a  large  figure,  particularly  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  domestic  capital  always  provides  the 
greater  part  of  any  country's  financing.  Indeed, 
I  understand  that  over  90  percent  of  the  total  in- 
vestment undertaken  in  Latin  America  is  now  de- 
rived from  domestic  sources,  a  happy  augury  of  the 
growing  strength  of  this  great  area. 

Some  countries  have  seen  fit  to  put  artificial 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  the  normal 
and  natural  flow  of  capital  between  highly  de- 
veloped and  less  developed  countries.  That  is, 
of  course,  their  privilege.  In  these  matters  every 
nation  is  sovereign. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  the 
slightest  desire  or  intention  to  extort  for  its  peo- 
ple opportunities  which  are  not  freely  accorded. 
We  would,  however,  like  to  see  the  economies  of 
our  American  friends  and  neighbors  more  vigor- 
ous than  in  some  cases  they  are.  We  would  like 
to  see  living  standards  raised,  employment  in- 
creased, and  wages  such  as  to  provide  the  workers 
with  greater  rewards.  For  these  reasons  we  hope 
that  no  country  will  impose  restrictions  which  un- 
necessarily inhibit  cooperation  for  development. 

In  the  United  States  private  capital  and  free 
enterprise  constitute  the  great  source  of  our  own 
economic  well-being.  That  is  a  source  which  we 
do  not  try  to  keep  at  home.  It  is  free  to  go  abroad, 
and  we  welcome  its  international  activities.  In- 
deed, President  Eisenhower  in  his  recent  Budget 
Message  to  the  Congress  recommended  certain 
modifications  in  our  tax  laws  which  will  encour- 
age our  capital  and  business  people  to  work  abroad. 
However,  private  capital  cannot  be  driven.  It 
has  to  be  attracted.  Therefore,  the  decision  rests 
with  you. 

THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

5.  There  are  some  development  projects  which 
may  not  be  suitable  for  or  attractive  to  private 
capital,  domestic  or  foreign.  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  which 
most  of  us  here  participated  in  establishing  and  to 
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which  the  United  States  has  made  important 
capital  contributions,  is  the  primary  instrument 
through  which  the  free  world  can  cooperate  in  the 
public  financing  of  economic  development. 

We  have  also  in  the  United  States  in  the  public 
financing  field  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  na- 
tional institution  of  my  own  Government.  One 
important  function  of  this  institution  will  con- 
tinue to  be  that  of  affording  export  credits  either 
through  direct  loans  or  guarantees. 

There  has  been  speculation  as  to  whether  this 
bank  has  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  economic 
development.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  clarify  this 
matter.  The  Export-Import  Bank  will  consider 
on  their  merits  applications  for  the  financing  of 
development  projects  which  are  not  being  made  by 
the  International  Bank  and  which  are  in  our  com- 
mon interest,  are  economically  sound,  are  within 
the  capacity  of  the  prospective  borrower  to  repay 
and  within  the  prudent  loaning  capacity  of  the 
bank. 


Spiritual  Unity 

I  have  spoken  of  political  and  economic  matters. 
Let  me  in  conclusion  speak  of  what  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  that  is,  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation in  spiritual  and  cultural  matters. 

It  has  been  my  happy  experience  to  have  been 
associated  many  times  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  at  such  gatherings 
as  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Also  I 
recall  gratefully  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Republics  at  the  two  San  Francisco  Conferences— 
that  of  1945,  which  drafted  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  that  of  1951,  which  concluded  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty. 

The  unity  which  generally  prevails  between  us 
at  international  gatherings  is  nothing  that  is 
artificial.  It  is  not,  indeed,  primarily  geographic. 
It  is  a  unity  which  exists  because  of  a  harmony  oi 
the  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  usually  act  alike  inter- 
nationally because  their  peoples  believe  in  the 
same  fundamentals. 

We  believe  in  a  spiritual  world ;  we  believe  that 
man  has  his  origin  and  destiny  in  God ;  we  believe 
that  this  fact  requires  human  brotherhood. 

We  believe  that,  just  as  every  human  being  has 
dignity  and  worth,  so  every  nation  great  or  smal. 
has  dignity  and  worth  and  that  international  rela 
tions  should  be  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  anc 
equal  dignity.  . 

We  believe  that  nations,  like  men,  are  subject  t( 
moral  law  and  that  in  the  international  field  th< 
task  is  to  develop  international  law  and  to  con 
duct  international  affairs  in  accordance  with  th( 
standards  of  moral  law. 

That  is  the  conception  of  my  Government.  J 
believe  that  it  is  a  conception  which  the  nation! 
here  generally  share.    Of  course  we  are  all  fallible 
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None  of  us  realizes  fully  his  ideals.  But  the 
essential  is  to  have  ideals  and  to  try  to  practice 
them.    I  expect  that  we  shall  do  so  here. 

In  that  conviction  I  look  to  our  Conference  with 
eager  anticipation.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  both  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  also  a  sym- 
bol which  will  show  men  everywhere  how  good 
can  be  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

U.  S.  DELEGATION 

Press  release  99  dated  February  27 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Tenth  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at 


Caracas  on  March  1,  1954,  will  be  headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles.  Other  delegates  are  Sam- 
uel W.  Anderson,  Merwin  L.  Bohan,  W.  Randolph 
Burgess,  John  M.  Cabot,  John  C.  Dreier,  Henry 
F.  Holland,  Andrew  N.  Overby,  Herman  Phleger, 
Fletcher  Warren,  and  Samuel  C.  Waugh. 

Congressional  advisers  are  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hick- 
enlooper  of  Iowa  and  Sen.  Theodore  F.  Green  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Alternate  delegates  are  Glenn  E.  Edgerton, 
David  E.  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Floyd  Lee,  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  William  Sanders, 
H.  Gerald  Smith,  and  Clayton  E.  Whipple. 


The  Organization  of  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid:  1939-1953 


by  Arthur  G.  Ringland 


The  Marshall  plan  initiated  far-reaching  gov- 
ernmental and  intergovernmental  programs  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  with  which  the 
public  is  familiar.  The  public  is  familiar  too  with 
appeals  for  personal  help  to  the  less  fortunate  in 
other  lands.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  the 
character,  scope,  and  organization  of  this  help 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939 
to  the  truce  in  Korea  in  1953,  and  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Government  with  the  agencies  en- 
trusted with  the  public's  support.  A  summary  of 
this  phase  of  our  foreign  interests  is  recorded  in 
view  of  the  transfer  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  from  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion on  July  1, 1953. 

The  service  of  the  American  people  to  distressed 
humanity  is  traditional.  During  and  following 
World  War  I  relief  was  extended  without  dis- 
crimination and  in  continuing  measure  to  the  war- 
sufferers.  Relief  work  was  undertaken  by  Herbert 
Hoover  following  the  invasion  of  Belgium  in  1914, 
carried  on  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  of 
Europe  after  the  Armistice,  and  concluded  with 
the  end  of  the  famine  in  Soviet  Russia  in  1923. 
The  American  people  responded  again,  warmly 
and  generously,  to  the  needs  of  friend  and  former 
foe  alike,  following  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II — and  this  aid  continues. 

This  response  has  expressed  itself  through  the 
organized  efforts  of  religious,  ethnic,  fraternal, 
and  civic  groups,  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  as 
well  as  through  the  money  remittances  and  parcels 


Personal  Aspect  of  Overseas  Relief 

It  is  gratifying  that  our  church  and  lay  agencies 
have  effectively  administered  the  free-will  offerings 
of  the  American  people  for  overseas  relief.  These 
private  gifts  of  funds  and  goods  since  the  invasion 
of  Poland  in  1939  have  amounted  in  value  to  more 
than  $1,500,000,000.  The  intelligent  giving  and  the 
planned  distribution  of  these  resources  is  an  ex- 
ample of  constructive  philanthropy  of  continuing 
value. 

In  the  above  connection,  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment has  been  useful.  Yet  the  essential  volun- 
tary and  personal  aspect,  "people-to-people,"  has 
been  maintained.  This  relationship,  while  no  sub- 
stitute for  governmental  grants,  has  an  indispensa- 
ble quality  that  no  government-to-government  aid 
can  duplicate.  It  has  created  sympathy  and  good 
will  between  our  citizens  and  their  fellowmen  in 
allied  and  former  enemy  countries,  and  has  fostered 
an  understanding  of  common  problems.  This 
humanitarianism  is  a  force  of  enduring  strength 
that  can  bind  together  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
— John  Fostee  Dulles 


post  of  individuals  to  relatives  and  friends  in  "the 
old  country."  But  however  expressed,  it  has  re- 
flected the  instinctive  generosity  and  compassion 
of  the  American  people. 

The  operations  of  organized  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation through  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  the 
relations  of  those  agencies  with  the  Government 
and  other  public  bodies,  were  of  distinctive  char- 
acter and  scope  during  the  years  of  neutrality 
1939-1941,  of  active  war  1942-1945,  and  of  post- 
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war  1946  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1953.  In 
view  of  changing  conditions  as  affected  by  cur- 
rent political  and  economic  events  the  coming  pe- 
riod also  will  doubtless  be  of  a  distinctive 
character. 

The  Period  of  American  Neutrality:  1939-1941 

As  the  war  spread,  following  the  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939,  leaving  in  its  wake  destroyed  cities 
and  destitute  people,  a  flood  of  emotional  appeals 
to  aid  the  victims  engulfed  the  American  people. 
The  urgency  of  these  appeals  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public,  particularly  among  the  groups 
with  ties  of  blood  and  sentiment  with  the  combat- 
ants. There  rapidly  developed  hundreds  of  hast- 
ily organized  committees  as  country  after  country 
became  involved  in  the  conflict. 

This  situation  introduced  a  new  factor  in  the 
relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its  citi- 
zens.    Controls  of  a  regulatory  character  were 
imposed  for  the  first  time  over  various  forms  of 
voluntary    war    relief.     Section    8     (b)     of    the 
Neutrality  Act  of  November  4, 1939,  required  such 
control.     This  act  was  designed  to  protect  the 
neutral  position  of  the  United  States  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  various  forms  of  economic  relations 
with    countries    proclaimed    belligerent    by    the 
President.    These  countries  were  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,     and    the     United     Kingdom.     Private 
measures  to  relieve  human  suffering  in  such  coun- 
tries were  permitted  under  the  act — but  only  under 
regulation.     In  consequence  all  American  volun- 
tary relief  agencies  (except  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  its  own  congressional  charter)  were  required 
to  register  with  the  Department  of  State  if  en- 
gaged in  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  funds 
and  contributions  in  kind  for  relief  in  belligerent 
countries.    But  these  requirements  did  not  apply 
to  relief  to  the  neutral  countries.     Nevertheless, 
the  public  was  confronted  with  hundreds  of  ap- 
peals by  organizations  not  subject  to  the  Neutrality 
Act.     The  resulting  confusion  of  purpose,  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  waste  of  manpower  and  mate- 
rial resources  dictated  the  need  for  coordination 
and  control. 

This  situation  led  Secretary  Hull  in  a  letter  of 
March  3,  1941,  to  recommend  to  President  Roose- 
velt that  some  authority  be  established  to  protect 
the  public  from  exploitation  and  to  assure  that 
the  funds  and  supplies  were  productively  used  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  collected.1 
Mr.  Hull  pointed  out  that  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  conflicts  then  raging  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  had  called  forth  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  the  American  people;  that  about  300  organiza- 
tions were  registered  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  order  that  they  might  solicit  and  collect 
contributions ;  that  many  were  raising  funds  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  the  relief  resources  already 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1941,  p.  282. 
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at  hand  and  the  actual  relief  requirements;  that 
while  these  efforts  were  inspired  by  the  finest  hu- 
man instincts  there  was  a  growing  danger  that 
they  might  be  frustrated  if  they  were  conducted 
without  proper  coordination. 

Pursuant  to  Mr.  Hull's  conclusions,  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  former  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies, 
Chairman,  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  Frederick  P.  Kep- 
pel,2  to  examine  the  whole  problem  of  foreign  war 
relief  in  relation  to  local  charities  and  national 
defense  welfare  needs  and  to  recommend  meas- 
ures that  should  be  taken  in  the  public  interest. 

During  this  period  of  American  neutrality  the 
registered  voluntary  agencies  received  $49  mil- 
lion in  funds  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $12.9  mil- 
lion, a  total  of  $61.9  million,  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  public.3  It  should  be  noted  that  81 
percent  of  the  contributions  came  from  a  public 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  particular  racial 
groups,  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  blood  ties 
and  sentiment.  Thus  the  distribution  overseas 
was  largely  for  the  relief  of  British,  French, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Greek,  Polish,  and  Palestinian 
warsufferers.  The  value  of  the  voluntary  exports 
of  the  300  registered  agencies  during  these  3  years 
of  neutrality  was  $50.5  million,3  about  3.5  percent 
of  the  total  voluntary  exports  for  the  whole  period 
1939-1953. 

The  Period  of  American  Participation  in   the  War: 
1942-1945 

The  exercise  of  greater  police  powers,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  single  authority  with  adequate 
regulatory  and  supervisory  powers,  was  dictated 
as  the  country  moved  from  a  state  of  neutrality 
to  a  state  of  war.  The  findings  of  the  Davies  Com- 
mittee, which  included  a  study  of  the  successful 
workings  of  the  Canadian  War  Charities  Act,  were 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt.  Executive  Or- 
der 9205  of  July  25,  1942,  was  issued  creating  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board,4  the  pred- 
ecessor body  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid.  It  was  composed  of  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  Chairman,  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Keppel.  Upon  Mr.  Keppel's  death  m  1943 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Warren. 

The  Board  was  empowered  in  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort  to  license  and  regulate  any  solicitation 
for  war-relief  charities,  whether  domestic  or  for- 
eign, by  agencies  other  than  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  established  religious  bodies;  to  control 
the  timing,  character,  and  manner  of  appeals  to  the 
public;  and,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, to  consolidate  organizations  with  common 
objectives. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  281.  r    ,  „         . 

3  Voluntary  War  Relief  During  World  War  II,  A  Report 
to  the  President  by  the  President's  War  Relief  Control 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  1946,  p.  49. 

4  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  p.  658. 
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Although  the  activities  of  the  Board  and  its  reg- 
istrants were  necessarily  restricted  by  military  re- 
quirements and  the  controls  of  a  war  economy,  the 
patriotism  inspired  by  the  war  made  for  unity  and 
cooperation  in  organized  voluntary  effort.  In  this 
respect  signal  success  was  achieved  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  War  Fund,  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal,  and  the  United  National  Clothing 
Collection. 

The  National  War  Fund,  under  the  presidency 
of  Winthrop  Aldrich,  was  established  early  in 
1943  on  the  Board's  initiative,  and  with  President 
Roosevelt's  approval,  to  raise  funds  for  domestic 
and  foreign  war-related  agencies.  State  war 
funds  were  established  in  each  State,  with  local 
campaigns  in  most  communities  combined  with 
Community  Chests.  President  Roosevelt,  in  giv- 
ing his  approval,  said  on  January  11,  1943 :  "It 
will  contribute  greatly  to  our  unity,  enthusiasm, 
and  powers  in  the  war  effort."  The  Fund  was 
eminently  successful  in  raising  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  given  to  charity  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  In  particular,  the  joint  use  of  the 
established  local  fund-raising  facilities  of  the 
Community  Chests  was  a  major  factor  in  reducing 
both  the  cost  and  confusion  of  solicitation.  The 
major  Jewish  charities,  acting  jointly  as  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  were  no  less  successful; 
they  too  achieved  maximal  economy  in  the  raising 
of  funds  intended  to  meet  the  greatly  expanded 
relief  needs  of  Jewish  war  victims.  Another  ex- 
ample of  joint  effort  was  the  campaign  successfully 
carried  out  in  1945  and  1946  by  the  United  Na- 
tional Clothing  Collection.  The  greater  part  of 
the  clothing  collected  was  distributed  abroad 
through  the  registered  agencies. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Board,  the  prin- 
cipal voluntary  relief  agencies,  representing  both 
secular  and  religious  interests,  furthered  coordi- 
nation among  themselves  through  the  establish- 
ment in  1943  of  a  federation,  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 
The  work  of  the  Council  (which  is  still  active  with 
a  membership  of  45  agencies)  was  carried  out,  not 
as  an  executive  organization  but  largely  through 
functional,  country,  regional,  and  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees, to  afford  means  to  develop  a  consensus  on  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  to  the  member  bodies. 
These  committees,  made  up  of  member  agencies 
of  wide  and  varied  experience,  were  of  continu- 
ing service  to  the  interested  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Their  activities  were  supplemented 
abroad  by  councils  of  American  agencies  operat- 
ing in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy, 
India,  Japan,  and  Korea,  in  collaboration  with  the 
respective  governments  and  indigenous  agencies 
of  these  countries. 

Despite  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  relief, 
the  President's  Board  during  the  period  of  its  ad- 
ministration reduced  progressively  the  number  of 
registered  agencies  from  an  initial  223  in  1942  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment  to  90  in  1945,  gener- 
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ally  by  persuasion,  sometimes  by  hearings,  and 
occasionally  by  invoking  the  police  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  President's  Executive  order. 
The  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  appeals  to 
the  public  reflected  the  value  of  the  control  rec- 
ommended by  Secretary  Hull  in  1941. 

The  stimulus  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  active  war,  1942-1945,  greatly  acceler- 
ated the  resources  made  available  to  the  registered 
agencies  in  support  of  their  overseas  operations. 
They  received  $251  million  in  funds  and  goods  to 
the  value  of  $186  million,  a  total  of  $437  million. 
The  greater  part  of  the  resources,  it  is  significant 
to  note,  were  contributed  by  the  public  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and 
the  United  National  Clothing  Collection.  The 
value  of  the  voluntary  exports  of  funds  and  goods 
of  the  agencies  registered  with  the  President's 
Board  was  $413.7  million,  about  29  percent  of  the 
total  voluntary  exports  for  the  whole  period 
1939-1953. 

Relief  to  British,  French,  Dutch,  Norwegian, 
Greek,  Czech,  Yugoslav,  Polish,  Italian,  Pal- 
estinian, Russian,  and  Chinese  war-sufferers  was 
greatly  increased  in  value.  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  wartime  allies  received  a  marked  increase 
in  voluntary  relief  as  adjuncts  to  lend-lease. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  active  warfare  in 
Europe,  the  War  Relief  Control  Board  suggested 
to  the  President  that  the  licensing  of  solicitations 
by  voluntary  relief  organizations,  originally 
adopted  as  a  war  measure,  was  no  longer  desirable 
as  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Board's  recommendation  was  made  in  recognition 
of  the  probability  (later  substantiated)  that  war 
relief,  especially  foreign  aid,  would  continue  in 
substantial  volume  for  some  time.  It  urged  that 
some  functions,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  pub- 
lic record  of  the  identity  and  activities  of  organi- 
zations engaged  in  foreign  relief  and  the  neces- 
sary liaison  and  facilitating  services,  should  be 
continued  for  the  time  being  by  peacetime  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  The  President  ac- 
cepted the  Board's  recommendation  and  on  May 
14,  1946,  issued  Executive  Order  9723  terminating 
its  existence.5 


The  Postwar  Years:  1946-1953 

The  liberation  of  the  war-bound  countries  after 
V-E  and  V-J  Days  opened  up  wider  channels  for 
a  flow  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  hospital 
equipment  from  voluntary  sources.  A  flood  of 
appeals  for  help  followed,  particularly  from  dis- 
tressed persons  in  Austria,  Germany,  Greece,  and 
Italy  to  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  in  America. 
Help  was  also  asked  for  refugees  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  for 
refugees  and  nationals  in  the  Allied  countries. 
Aid  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  an  ally,  which  had 
been  substantial  during  the  active  war,  largely 
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ceased  in  1946.  It  was  continued  to  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  until  1948,  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
until  1949,  and  to  refugees  in  Hungary  until  1952. 
Concurrently  with  the  termination  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board, 
the  President  in  a  letter  of  May  14,  1946,  said  in 
part:  ".  .  .  during  the  present  critical  period  it 
appears  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  co- 
ordinating relationships  with  voluntary  relief 
agencies.  ...  It  is  my  suggestion  that  you  .  .  . 
jointly  appoint  a  new  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid,  to  be  made  up  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens, to  tie  together  the  governmental  and  private 
programs  in  the  field  of  foreign  relief.  .  .  ." 

In  response  to  the  President's  request  Charles  P. 
Taft  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Chester  Davis 
and  William  L.  Batt  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  serve 
without  compensation.     Subsequently  the  Com- 
mittee was  enlarged  with  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam I.  Myers  vice  Chester  Davis,  Clarence  Pick- 
ett, Lessing  Rosenwald,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 
(deceased),  and  Francis  P.  Matthews  (deceased). 
At  that  time,  the  Committee  issued  a  circular 
letter  of  July  11,  1946,  to  agencies  interested  in 
voluntary  foreign  aid,  stating  that  although  Fed- 
eral licensing  of  agencies  was  no  longer  required 
as  a  war  measure  other  forms  of  Federal  regula- 
tion would  continue.    These,  for  example,  related 
to  certain  export  licenses  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  allocations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  food  and  fats  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  to  restrictions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  respecting  political  or  propaganda  activ- 
ities by  foreign  agents.     The  Committee  stated 
that  pursuant  to  the  President's  directive  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  guide  the  public,  and  agencies  seeking 
support  of  the  public,  in  the  appropriate  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  voluntary  contributions  for  foreign 
aid."    It  pointed  out  that  understanding  and  good 
will  had  been  fostered  during  the  active  war  years 
among  the  war-stricken  people  by  the  use  of  vol- 
untary relief  resources  to  complement  the  public 
funds  of  the  United  States  and  other  public  au- 
thority ;  that  close  cooperation  between  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  the  Committee  could  further  the 
productive  expenditures  of  the  resources  contrib- 
uted by  the  American  people. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  in  the  light  of  these 
factors,  invited  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
which  appealed  to  the  public  for  funds  and  con- 
tributions in  kind  for  voluntary  aid,  including 
projects  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  reconstruction, 
and  welfare.  Acceptance  of  this  invitation  was 
subject  to  the  obligation  to  record  with  the  Com- 
mittee, for  public  inspection,  a  quarterly  financial 
statement,  a  monthly  report  of  foreign  money 
transfers  and  commodity  exports,  a  periodic 
budget  and  public  audit,  and  current  reports  of 
operations  at  home  and  abroad.  Sixty -one  oper- 
ating agencies,  representative  of  church,  civic, 
ethnic,  labor,  and  farm  groups,  which  had  been 
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licensed  by  the  President's  Board,  accepted  these 
obligations.  They  undertook  to  record  volun- 
tarily with  the  Advisory  Committee  the  informa- 
tion that  they  had  been  required  to  provide  under 
license  during  wartime. 

Subsequently,  on  November  22,  1949,  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  which 
had  been  maintaining  interdepartmental  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  established  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  direction  ot  an 
adviser,  the  adviser  to  serve  also  as  ex  officio 
Executive  Director  o    the  Advisory  Committee. 

A  voluntary  regis  r  was  set  up  by  authority 
of  the  Assistant  Seci.  tary  of  State  for  Economic 
Aff airs  "to  foster  the  public  interest  m  the  held  ot 
voluntary  foreign  aid  and  the  activities  of  non- 
governmental organizations  which  serve  the  public 
interest  therein;  to  serve  as  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation for  public  guidance;  and  to  facilitate  the 
programs  and  projects  of  the  registrants  through 
the  good  offices  and  facilities  authorized  by  the 
laws,  and  regulations.     .     .     ." 6  . 

The  President,  when  he  enjoined  the  Advisory 
Committee  upon  its  establishment  "to  tie  together 
the  governmental  and  private  programs  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relief,"  set  up  a  benchmark  that 
has  been  the  point  of  reference  in  the  relations  of 
the  Government  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
throughout  the  postwar  years.  This  tying  to- 
gether has  marked  the  most  productive  relief  and 
rehabilitation  operations  of  the  registered  volun- 
tary agencies;  for  voluntary  foreign  aid  is  most 
productive  when  it  complements  public  aid  and 
that  of  the  local  agencies  in  the  participating 

countries.  .    1 

Public  Law  84  of  the  80th  Congress  recognized 
this  complementary  relationship.    This  law  au- 
thorized, and  Public  Law  271  appropriated,  $SS2 
million  for  the  provision  of  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, clothing,  feed,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
seed  for  general  assistance  to  war-devastated  areas, 
including   Austria,   Greece,   Italy,   Trieste,   and 
China.     Section  2  (f ) ,  "in  order  to  effect  the  eco- 
nomical and  expanded  use  of  American  voluntary 
relief  contributions,"  authorized  up  to  $5  million 
to  pay  the  cost  of  ocean  transport  of  voluntary 
supplies  determined  to  be  "essential  supplements 
to  the  supplies  provided  by  the  general  relief  as- 
sistance program."    The  supplies  considered  as 
essential  supplements  included  food,  clothing,  and 
expendable  medical  and  hospital  supplies.    Under 
authority  of  Executive  Order  9864  of  May  31, 
1947 ,T  the  regulations  of  the  Department  ot  btate 
allowed    reimbursement    of    the    transportation 
costs  to  the  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Added  authority  in  Public  Law  271  permitted  the 
inclusion  of  agencies  operating  in  areas  under 
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military  government  in  Germany,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Okinawa. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  following  an  inspection  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  laws'  voluntary  relief  provisions  in 
Europe,  reported : 

.  .  .  American  voluntary  relief  is  an  essential  counter- 
part to  foreign  relief  and  recovery  programs  conducted 
iy  this  Government.  . .  . 

The  subcommittee  was  reminded  repeatedly  in  the 
jourse  of  its  inquiry  of  qualities  in  private  relief  such  as 
ire  not  found  in  public  relief  programs. 

The  organizations  engaged  in  private  relief  represent 
±e  diversity  as  well  as  the  unity  of  American  life.  They 
ire  based  upon  the  interest  in  ethnic  groups  in  their  kins- 
nen  abroad.  They  represent  in  part  the  interest  of  Amer- 
can  religious  groups  in  their  co-religionists  in  other  coun- 
:ries  and  in  humanity  in  general.  They  draw  support 
'rom  the  interest  of  American  labor  groups  not  only  in 
issisting  needy  members  of  labor  groups  abroad  but  also 
n  assisting  such  groups  in  supporting  humanitarian  proj- 
«;ts  in  their  own  lands.  .  . . 

Private  relief  ventures  abroad  have  adapted  their  re- 
lources  to  the  meeting  of  particular  needs  in  local  areas. 
n  this  they  have  demonstrated  an  elasticity  that  is  not 
ound  in  the  over-all  programs  carried  on  under  public 
luthority.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  apparent  that  voluntary  foreign  relief,  given 
idequate  public  support,  will  continue  to  be  of  signifi- 
•ant  and  increasing  value  as  an  adjunct  to  public  relief 
urograms. 

.  .  .  The  subsidy  [for  ocean  freight]  has  well  justified 
tself,  in  the  subcommittee's  view,  and  the  Congress  should 
;ive  favorable  consideration  to  extending  it  in  relation 
o  future  relief  and  recovery  legislation." 

The  voluntary  relief  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
>4  and  271  of  the  80th  Congress  established  a 
)recedent.  Each  Congress  since  then  has  recog- 
rized  the  complementary  value  of  voluntary  aid 
o  public  programs  of  assistance  and  has  author- 
zed  material  support  to  the  voluntary  agencies 
whenever  such  public  programs  were  authorized. 
Vhen  the  Marshall  plan  was  under  consideration, 
he  favorable  report  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
»n  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  made  possible  appro- 
bate representations  to  Congress.  Sec.  117  (c) 
»f  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  "in 
irder  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States 
roluntary  contributions  for  relief  in  participating 
ountries  receiving  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants,"  provided  for  the  reimbursement  by  the 
Administrator  of  ocean  freight  charges  incurred 
>y  registered  agencies.  Under  the  Administra- 
or's  regulations,  payment  was  authorized  on 
voluntary  shipments  to  Austria,  Belgium,  China, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Italy, 
^uxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  zones  of 
Jermany  and  Trieste  occupied  by  the  United 
states,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.9 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized 
o  negotiate  agreements  with  the  governments  of 
he  Eca  grant  countries  for  the  provision  of  duty- 
Tee  entry  of  relief  supplies  and  the  defrayment  of 
he  inland  transport  costs  from  counterpart  funds. 

*H.  Rept.  1845,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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Pursuant  to  this  authority  agreements  were 
effected  to  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Trieste,  Yugoslavia,  Free 
China,  and  Korea. 

The  authority  granted  by  the  Eca  Act  was  car- 
ried forward  by  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  was  expanded  to 
include  not  only  the  Marshall  plan  countries  but 
countries  eligible  for  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance, such  as  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  India, 
Pakistan,  Korea,  and  the  American  Kepublics. 
This  authority  has  permitted  negotiations  to  be 
initiated  for  the  acceptance  of  voluntary  programs 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  under  the  supervision 
of  registered  American  agencies.  Executive 
Order  10368  of  June  30,  1952,  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  placed  authority  to 
pay  ocean  freight  charges  in  the  Department  of 
State  after  June  30,  1952,10  and  regulations  were 
issued  accordingly.11 

Parallel  to  these  postwar  acts  of  Congress  pro- 
viding funds  and  foods,  and  through  the  develop- 
ing strength  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  has  been  the 
organization  of  the  Council's  member  agencies 
into  a  number  of  federations.  These  have  been 
organized  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  sup- 
port and  facilities  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
participating  governments  with  which  agreements 
have  been  effected.  Furthermore,  these  federa- 
tions have  promoted  concerted  action  in  the  field. 
Among  them  are  the  Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  Everywhere  (Care)  ;  Council  of  lie- 
lief  Agencies  Licensed  for  Operation  in  German;7 
(Cralog)  ;  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  in  Greece ;  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Italian  Service;  Coordinating 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Beirut ;  Council 
of  American  Volunteer  Agencies  in  Iran;  Indo- 
American  Agreement  Relief  Council;  Licensed 
Agencies  for  Relief  in  Asia  (Lara)  ;  the  Korean 
Association  of  Voluntary  Agencies  (Kava)  ; 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  Working  in  Ger- 
many; the  Cooperative  Council  of  Foreign  Vol- 
untary Agencies  in  France,  and  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Poland.  Some 
federations,  such  as  Care,  Cralog,  Lara,  and 
Kava,  develop  and  carry  out  integrated  programs 
in  the  field  although  the  member  agencies  are  in- 
dependently supported  at  home.  Others,  such  as 
the  several  councils,  are  advisory  and  liaison 
bodies  only  and  the  membership  may  include 
agencies  of  a  number  of  countries,  particularly 
those  of  the  Commonwealth — Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
prototype  of  these  councils  was  the  Cairo  Council 
of  Voluntary  Societies  for  Balkan  Relief.  It  was 
established   in    1943   with   representation    from 
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British    and    American     societies    and    member 
societies  of  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Several   temporarily   organized   collections   of 
funds  and  gifts-in-kind  were  undertaken  in  1947- 
1948  :  notably  the  American  Overseas  Aid-United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children,  sponsored  by  some 
40  voluntary  agencies ;  the  Friendship  Tram  for 
France  and  Italy,  supported  by  the  American  vol- 
untary agencies  operating  in  those  countries ;  and 
the  Friendship  Train  for  Germany,  sponsored  by 
Cralog  and  supported  by  donations  of  wheat, 
clothing,  and  other  gifts-in-kind  from  farm  com- 
munities of  the  Northwestern  States.    Through 
the  facilities  of  the  U.S.  High  Commission  for 
Germany  and  the  Army,  paintings  were  loaned 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  exhibited  m  a 
number  of  cities.     The  proceeds  of  a  silver  collec- 
tion were  administered  by  Cralog  for  the  relief 
of  German  children.     In  1951  and  again  in  1953 
special  periods  were  proclaimed  by  the  President 
in  support  of  voluntary  collections  for  civilian  war 
victims  in  Korea,  in  response  to  joint  resolutions 
of  Concrress.     Proclamation  2943  of  August  31. 
195 1,12  set  aside  the  month  of  September  for  the 
collection  of  clothes  through  American  Relief  for 
Korea  and  associated  agencies;  Proclamation  3018 
of  June  6,  1953,13  set  aside  Aid  for  Korea  Week, 
June  7-14, 1953,  for  the  collection  of  funds  m  sup- 
port of  the  American  Korean  Foundation. 

The  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program  (Crop)  , 
the  Heifer  Project  Committee,  American  Relief 
for   Korea    (Ark),   and   the   American   Korean 
Foundation,  which  operate  at  home,  should  be 
noted  as  additional  active  coordinating  and  sup- 
porting bodies.     Crop  has  collected  from  farmers 
thousands    of    freight    carloads    of    agricultural 
products  which  have  been  allocated  to  the  operat- 
ing agencies  in  the  field.     The  Heifer  Project 
Committee   has    shipped   thousands   of   head   of 
livestock  to  many  countries,  including  bulls,  milch 
cows,  heifers,  goats,  swine,  and  chicks,  as  well 
as  hatching  eggs,  to  improve  production.     These 
organizations  have  proved  to  be  singularly  effec- 
tive in  supplementing  as  they  do  with  gifts-in- 
kind  the  money  donations  of  the  urban  areas.     The 
American  Korean  Foundation  was  not  organized 
for  field  operations  until  late  in  the  spring  of 
1953.     It  plans  to  meet  rehabilitation  needs  of 
the  Korean  war  victims,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  education,  largely  through  allot- 
ments in  support  of  existing  facilities  and  agen- 
cies, and  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
Korea. 

American  Relief  for  Korea  collects  clothing 
primarily.  As  a  measure  in  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort  in  Korea,  the  costs  to  Ark  of  collec- 
tion, processing,  warehousing,  and  freight  to  sea- 
ports have  been  met  by  the  United  Defense  Fund 
through  allocations  from  the  Community  Chests. 
The  Fund  has  been  established  somewhat  after 
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the  pattern  of  the  National  War  Fund,  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  through 
USO  and  to  assist  communities  affected  by  in- 
dustrial expansion  for  military  purposes.  The 
Army  carried  the  Ark  clothing  without  charge 
from  seaports  to  Korea  for  general  distribution  to 
civilian  war  victims  through  the  facilities  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  the  Government  of 
Korea.  The  cooperation  of  the  United  Defense 
Fund  and  of  the  Army  has  made  it  possible  for 
Ark  to  solicit  successfully  gifts  of  clothing,  with- 
out appeal  at  the  same  time  for  funds  to  meet  the 
heavy  costs  of  collection,  processing,  shipping,  and 
delivery. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  productive  field 
operations  have  been  in  countries  where  the  agen- 
cies without  impairing  their  independence  have 
formed  alliances  to  meet  common  problems.     In 
these  countries  they  have  maintained  liaison  with 
the  diplomatic,  military,  and  economic  missions  of 
our  Government  and  with  the  participating  gov- 
ernments and  the  indigenous  social  welfare  agen- 
cies.    Cralog  in  Germany,  Lara  in  Japan,  and 
Kava  in  Korea  are  notable  examples.    In  Germany 
and  Japan  the  initial  relief  work  of  these  volun- 
tary federations  has  been  successfully  terminated: 
in  Germany  this  has  permitted  American  rebel 
resources  to  be  directed  to  the  aid  of  refugees;  rr 
Japan  the  way  was  paved  for  the  introduction  of  s 
national  school  lunch  program;  in  Korea  the  tasl 
ahead  is  a  matter  of  years  of  concerted  effort.    Tn< 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com 
mittee,  in  the  previously  quoted  report  on  volun 
tary  aid  overseas,  said  that  it  "was  encouraged  fr 
the  record  made  by  the  American  voluntary  agen 
cies  in  establishing  teamwork  rather  than  destruc 
tive  competition  in  their  efforts." 

In  the  postwar  period  public  relief  program 

have  provided  primary  foods,  such  as  the  brea< 

grains,  to  deficit  areas  through  rationing  or  other 

wise.    This  is  a  task  that  only  governments  couli 

finance  or  undertake.    Voluntary  help  through  th 

provision  of  the  protective  foods— the  dairy  prod 

ucts  and  fats  of  high  nutritional  value— as  well  a 

medicines  and  clothing,  reached  selective  and  vul 

nerable  groups  such  as  children,  mothers,  invalid 

and  others  who  were  in  need  of  supplementary  au 

These  classes  of  the  people  in  food-deficit  area: 

experience  has  shown,  were  best  reached  by  yo 

untary  agencies  collaborating  with  their  indigi 

nous  counterparts  through  schools,  hospitals,  oi 

phanages,  and  other  institutions.    Important! 

save  in  the  case  of  disaster  the  programs  were  c 

not  less  than  3  months'  duration  to  permit  the  ri 

cording  of  physical  improvement.    When  suppm 

in  sufficient  amounts  were  assured,  such  as  tt 

surplus  dairy  products  made  available  by  the  Di 

partment  of  Agriculture,  the  programs  were  gei 

erally  projected  over  the  school  year. 

American  voluntary  agencies  have  been  quic 
to  mobilize  their  relief  services  and  resources  t 
meet  emergencies  arising  in  theaters  of  war,  froi 
civil   disorder,  natural   disasters,   epidemics,  ( 
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famine.  Notable  examples  are  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  nurses  and  serums  when  epidemics  broke 
out  following  the  civil  disorders  on  the  frontiers 
of  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947 ;  voluntary  feeding 
in  Yugoslavia  and  India  as  specifically  author- 
ized to  supplement  the  public  programs  of  relief 
made  available  by  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Re- 
lief  Assistance  Act  of  1950  and  the  India  Emer- 
gency Food  Aid  Act  of  1951 ;  the  continuing  pro- 
gram of  relief  to  the  homeless  following  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea,  including  notable  hospital 
and  outpatient  services;  relief  to  the  victims  of 
the  flood  in  the  Po  Valley  in  1951 ;  and  recently, 
aid  to  the  sufferers  from  the  sea  flood  in  Holland 
ind  the  earthquake  in  Greece.  This  experience  has 
led  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to 
consider  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies  in  plans 
to  combat  famine  and  other  natural  disasters. 
,  Apart  from  emergency  relief  programs  the  ob- 
jective sought  by  the  American  voluntary  agencies 
has  been  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  in- 
digenous agencies  for  long-term  followup  social 
services.  Rehabilitation  services  to  this  end  have 
been  diverse  but  include  such  major  projects  as 
health— public  health  education  and  premedical 
framing,  operation  of  mobile  units  and  clinics, 
subsidies  to  local  doctors,  and  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  institutions  through  supplies  and 
services;  welfare— training  programs,  individual 
jase  work  and  supervisory  service,  child  place- 
nent,  and  community  projects;  self-help — voca- 
tional training,  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  and 
igricultural  and  industrial  work  projects;  and  aid 
;o  refugees — location  and  tracing  services,  legal 
lid,  assistance  in  repatriation,  and  settlement  and 
'esettlement. 

The  development  of  the  Government's  Techni- 
:al  Assistance  Program  has  revealed  the  poten- 
tials of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  this  field,  par- 
lcularly  in  agriculture,  small  industries,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  social  services.  Contracts  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  have  been  made  with  a  few  of 
he  agencies  but  the  greater  opportunity  appears 
o  be  in  the  area  of  private  endeavor. 
jj  In  1951  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
foreign  Aid  completed  and  published  A  Guide 
o  Technical  Assistance  Services  of  United  States 
Voluntary  Agencies  Abroad.™  These  service  proj- 
ects, which  are  mostly  sponsored  by  churches  and 
nissionary  societies,  are  generally  active  in  the 
•ural  areas  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Near 
md  the  Far  East,  and  number  2,500  in  the  fields  of 
ducation,  health,  agriculture,  social  service,  and 
ndustry.  A  number  of  agricultural  demonstra- 
ion  centers,  industrial  schools,  clinics,  and  hospi- 
m  are  maintained  by  local  and  American  sup- 
tort  in  cooperation. 

The  role  of  voluntary  agencies  in  technical  as- 
i  st  a  nee  has  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
tudy  undertaken  in  1951-1952  by  a  working  team 
4  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
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for  Foreign  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  private,  governmental,  and  inter- 
governmental agencies.15  In  its  final  summary  the 
study  recommended  that  a  Committee  on  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Cooperation  be  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  as  a  con- 
tinuing representative  committee,  with  participa- 
tion by  intergovernmental  agencies. 

The  guide  and  the  study  supplement  in  the  pri- 
vate field  the  compilation  of  technical  assistance 
projects  published  by  the  former  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration.  There  remains  the 
need  to  compile  the  technical  assistance  activities 
of  American  business  firms  and  corporations,  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  educational  institutions. 
Such  complete  information  of  the  American  non- 
governmental operating  interests  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  should  serve  as  policy  guidance  for 
the  appraisal  of  further  endeavors,  whether  public 
or  private. 

In  general  the  flow  of  voluntary  aid  to  postwar 
Europe  receded  markedly  after  the  Marshall  plan 
got  under  way.  The  total  value  of  the  resources 
of  $1119.7  million  during  the  7  postwar  years  was 
twice  as  great  as  during  the  same  number  of  years 
of  neutrality  and  active  war.  Nevertheless  the 
drop  was  steady,  year  after  year,  from  $230.5 
million  in  1946  to  $87.8  million  in  1952.  There 
was  an  upturn  in  the  first  half  of  1953  due  in  part 
to  renewed  allocations  of  surplus  dairy  products 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  economic  recovery,  as  it  progressed,  di- 
minished the  appeals  of  the  nationals  in  Europe 
for  help  from  their  American  kinsfolk  and  friends. 
In  fact  only  about  10  percent  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  were  for  the  direct  support  of  racial 
groups.  This  shift  in  relative  needs  permitted  the 
registered  agencies  to  allocate  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  resources  to  refugee  relief,  particularly 
in  Austria,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy ;  to  refugee 
Poles,  Czechs,  Yugoslavs,  Baits,  Chinese,  and  Rus- 
sians, scattered  from  the  British  Isles  through 
continental  Europe,  the  Near  East  to  the  Far  East, 
and  Latin  America ;  and  to  the  support  of  general 
programs,  including  refugee  relief  in  the  Arab 
States,  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and  sub- 
stantially m  Korea.  In  these  Eastern  countries, 
with  few  blood  ties  of  its  people  in  America,  the 
programs  of  the  agencies  were  largely  made  pos- 
sible by  church  constituencies.  In  fact  these  con- 
stituencies, Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  pro- 
vided about  two-thirds,  or  $710  million,  of  the  re- 
sources during  the  postwar  years. 

Statutory  authority  made  possible  in  the  post- 
war period,  for  the  first  time,  the  provision  of 
material  support  by  our  Government  to  supple- 
ment its  good  offices  and  to  complement  its  pro- 
grams of  assistance  overseas.    Aid  was  provided 

"The  Role  of  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Technical  Assist- 
ance. May  1953.  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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to  the  registered  agencies  in  the  collective  value  of 
$76.6  million  or  6.8  percent  of  the  contributions 
received  from  all  sources  during  the  postwar  years, 
including :  $57.5  million  as  the  concessional  value 
of  surplus  dairy  products  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  $14.7  million  reim- 
bursement for  ocean  freight  costs  on  voluntary 
shipments;  $2.7  million  as  grants  for  services  to 
the  United  States  Escapee  Program;  $1.4  million 
for  contractual  services  with  the  Technical  Coop- 
eration Administration ;  and  $.3  million  in  support 
of  the  Educational  Exchange  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  including  other  miscellaneous 
Federal  assistance. 

Keimbursement  from  Federal  funds  for  the  costs 
of  the  ocean  transport  of  supplies  to  the  Marshall 
plan  countries,  and  countries  of  the  Near  and  I  ar 
East,  where  agreements  have  been  negotiated,  has 
been  an  essential  form  of  aid  to  the  registered  vol- 
untary agencies.  Eighty  percent  of  the  reimburse- 
ments were  on  account  of  shipments  to  Austria, 
Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  voluntary  agen- 
cies paid  from  their  own  resources  for  all  the  ex- 
penses in  the  transport  of  both  voluntary  and 
government-donated  supplies  from  the  points  of 
origin  to  United  States  seaports.  The  agencies 
also  paid  for  both  domestic  and  ocean  freight 
charges  to  countries  not  included  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  to  countries  not  eligible  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  as  authorized  by 
mutual  security  legislation. 

The  voluntary  agencies  also  cooperated  directly 
with  public  organizations  in  support  of  refugee 
programs  and  special  projects.  Indeed  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  help  of  these  agencies  was  indis- 
pensable, largely  because  of  the  personal  and 
family  nature  of  this  form  of  social  service.  A 
number  of  these  agencies  were  accredited  to  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  of  the  Commission 
through  sponsorship  of  eligibles  and  providing  for 
their  reception  and  final  settlement  in  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Allocations  of  funds  or  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  amount  of  $39,200,000  was  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pearl  Migration,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 


missioner for  Refugees,  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  and 
the     United     Nations     Korean     Reconstruction 

Agency. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  support  there 
should  be  considered  the  services,  facilities,  and 
goods  provided  by  the  governments  and  indige- 
nous agencies  of  the  participating  countries. 
Agreements  with  the  United  States  by  these  gov- 
ernments included  the  waiver  of  customs  duties 
and  taxes  and  defrayment  of  port,  warehouse,  and 
transportation  costs  to  distribution  ports.  Al- 
though the  help  provided  cannot  be  accurately 
evaluated,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was 
no  less  in  value  than  the  help  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  American  vol- 
untary agencies.  . 

Government  support,  however,  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured with  the  yardstick  of  subsidies;  the  greater 
value  has  been  in  the  extension  of  good  offices  and 
the  facilitating  of  agreements  and  cooperation 
with  the  participating  governments. 

Conclusion 

The  number  of  registered  voluntary  agencies, 
and  the  value  of  the  funds  and  goods  made  avail- 
able to  them  from  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental sources,  and  their  distribution  overseas 
during  the  14  years  following  the  outbreak  ot 
World  War  II,  September  1939  to  July  1953,  may 
be  summarized  in  the  four  tables  which  follow. 

The  relation  of  the  number  of  registered  agen- 
cies to  the  time  and  value  of  contributions  is 
revealing  The  registrations  and  the  termination 
of  registrations  were  greatest  during  the  time  ot 
confusion  and  emotion  following  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  the  active  war  years  the  registration  ot 
manv  agencies  was  terminated  and  but  tew  new 
ones  registered— a  reflection  of  the  control  meas- 
ures over  solicitation  through  license,  ot  organ- 
ized cooperation  in  fund-raising  (National  Wai 
Fund),  and  of  consolidation  of  agencies.  Itie 
measures  of  cooperation  and  consolidation  estab- 
lished in  the  war  years  were  continued  into  the 
postwar  years;  thus  the  total  registration  of  624 
agencies  was  reduced  to  56  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Foreigt 
Operations  Administration  on  July  1,  1956. 


I.  Agency  Registration  and  Value  of  Contributions  ' 


Period 


Neutrality  1939-1941. 

War  1942-1945 

Postwar  1946-1953  '.. 


Total,  1939-1953 


No.  regis- 
tered 


545 
46 
33 


624 


No.  termi- 
nated 


322 

208 
38 


568 


No.  active  at 
end  of  period 


223 
61 
56 


(Millions  of  dollars) 


Funds 


$49.0 
251.  0 
745.0 


1,  045.  0 


Ooods 


$12.9 
186.0 
374.  7 


573.6 


Total  funds 
and  goods 


$61.9 

437.  0 

1,  119.  7 


1,  618.  6 


Percent 


3.: 

27J 
69.: 


100 


i  Exclusive  of  American  Red^Cross  overseas  resources  of  $210.5  million 
"To  June  30, 1953. 
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and  individual  parcel  post  and  money  remittances. 
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II.  Sources  of  Contributions  op  Funds  and  Goods 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Voluntary 

Public 

Religious 

Ethnic 

General 

Subtotal 

U.  S.  Gov't 

V.  N.—rnt 

Subtotal 

Totals 

Neutrality  1939-1941 

9.6 
116.  7 
710.0 

50.4 
179.5 
125.  0 

1.9 
140.8 
168.  9 

$61.9 

437.0 

1,  003.  9 

$61.9 

437.0 

1,  119.  7 

War  1942-1945 

Postwar  1946-1953 » 

$76.6 

$39.2 

$115.  8 

Total,  1939-19531 

836.3 

354.  9 

311.  6 

1,  502.  8 

76.6 

39.2 

115.8 

1,  618.  6 

Percent ._ 

51.7 

21.9 

19.2 

92.  8 

4.7 

2.5 

7.2 

100 

'  To  June  30,  1953. 

The  strength  of  the  ethnic  groups  during  the 
period  of  neutrality  and  of  war  is  an  index  of  the 
demographic  complex  of  the  country.  In  the 
postwar  years,  when  appeals  were  broadened 
worldwide,  and  often  from  needy  people  without 
blood-tie  support,  the  strength  of  the  religious 
groups  was  greatly  increased,  equal  to  70  percent 
of  all  contributions  in  this  period.  This  expan- 
sion reflects  the  realistic  application  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  humanitarianism,  the  relief  to  all  with- 
out discrimination. 

Collectively  the  voluntary  contributions 
equaled  almost  93  percent  of  the  total  resources 
provided  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  over  the 
14  years  of  agency  operations.  Yet  these  contribu- 
tions did  not  wholly  measure  the  support  the 
voluntary  agencies  received.  There  were  quali- 
tative as  well  as  quantitative  values.  There  must 
be  considered  the  voluntary  committees,  and  the 
other  services  of  thousands  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  and  the  impressive  help  donated  by 
the  Advertising  Council  of  America  through  the 
press,  radio,  and  television. 

The  direct  person-to-person,  and  the  people-to- 
people,  impact  did  much  to  further  mutual  under- 
standing. In  the  words  of  the  congressional  re- 
port already  referred  to,  the  foreign  recipient  of 
American  voluntary  aid  "knows  that  the  assist- 
ance he  receives  is  based  upon  the  personal  re- 


sponse of  some  individual  American  to  his  needs." 
The  participation  of  the  American  donor  directly, 
as  well  as  indirectly  through  his  taxes,  gave  him 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  furthered  a 
constructive  interest  in  world  affairs. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  An  imbalance  of  ma- 
terial support  from  official  sources  would  have 
impaired  and  might  have  negated  the  value  of  the 
voluntary  aid  as  an  expression  of  the  humani- 
tarian interest  of  the  American  people.  Govern- 
ment surplus  dairy  products  were  an  invaluable 
complementary  asset.  They  were  used  by  the 
registered  voluntary  agencies,  not  as  a  fugitive 
resource  of  fleeting  benevolence,  but  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  programs  of  duration  in  food- 
deficit  areas.  On  the  constructive  basis  already 
established  the  voluntary  agencies  can  continue 
to  accept  substantial  amounts  of  surplus  com- 
modities, including  fiber  (cotton)  as  well  as  food 
with  appropriate  financial  assistance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  active  war  opened  up  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe — Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy — to  a  greatly 
increased  flow  of  relief  provided  by  relatives  and 
friends  and  the  religious  groups.  The  economic 
improvement  made  possible  by  the  Marshall  plan 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe  permitted,  however,  an  in- 
creasing diversion  of  resources  to  the  countries  of 
the  Near,  Middle,  and  Far  East. 


III.  Areas  op  Distribution 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


EUROPE 

Subtotal 

Near  and 

Middle 

East 

Far 
East 

Latin 
America 

General 

Totals 

Period 

North 
and 
West 

Central 
and 
South 

East 

Percent 

Neutrality  1939-1941 

$27.9 

40.  5 

119.4 

$5.  0 

28.  9 

401.  1 

$4.0 

71.  1 

135.6 

$36.9 
140.  5 
656.  1 

$1.6 

34.9 

180.  9 

$12.  0 

203.  5 

34.5 

$50.5 
413.7 
970.2 

3.5 

War  1942-1945. 

$34.  8 
92.2 

$6.5 

Postwar  1946-1953 ! 

28.  9 

67.  6 

Total,  1939-19531 

187.8 

435.0 

210.  7 

833.5 

217.4 

127.0 

6.5 

250.0 

1,  434.  4 

100 

Percent... 

13.  1 

30.3 

14.6 

58.0 

15.  1 

8.8 

.7 

17.4 

100 

1  To  June  30,  1953. 
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IV    Summary    of    Contributions,    Expenditures    and 

Distribution  1939-1953  » 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Contributions 

Funds 

Goods 

Total 

Percent 

Voluntary      .    - 

$986.  7 
19.  1 
39.2 

$516.  1 
57.5 

$1,  502.  8 
76.  6 
39.2 

92.8 

U  S   Gov't 

4.7 

U  N.-Int 

2.5 

Total 

Expenditures: 
Purchases. 
Services 

1,  045.  0 

161.7 

184.  2 

573.6 
(161.  7) 

1,  618.  6 

100 

11.  3 

Total.. .    ... 

Distribution 

345.  9 
699.  1 

735.3 

1,  434.  4 

88.7 

'  To  June  30,  1953. 

Short  of  another  world  war,  with  its  attendant 
emotional  influences,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  American  people  will  contribute  funds  and 
goods  as  freely  as  they  have  in  the  past.    Never- 
theless there  is  still  a  job  to  be  done  by  the  volun- 
tary agencies  on  a  selective  rather  than  a  general 
basis.    Collectively  they  are  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  public  and,  through  registration, 
they  have  established  their  responsibility  through 
years  of  collaboration  with  the  Government.     A 
pattern  of  organization  has  been  developed  ade- 
quate for  participation  in  services  of  relief,  re- 
habilitation, technical  assistance,  and  self-help. 
To  this  end  cooperation  has  been  established  by^the 
agencies,  shared  by  their  constituencies,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  governments  of  the  participating 
countries  and  their  local  social  services.    Such  in- 
tegration of  operations  assures  the  productive  use 
abroad  of  the  contributions  of  the  public  at  home. 
The  task  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid,  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  and  of  the  reg- 
istered agencies,  has  been  to  assure  this  integration. 
The  transfer  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
newly  organized  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion was  in  furtherance  of  the  President's  plan 
centralizing  foreign  assistance  and  related  eco- 
nomic responsibilities.16     At  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer Secretary  Dulles  addressed  a  letter  of  July  1, 
1953,  to  Charles  P.  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, expressing  his  thanks  for  the  Committee's 
services  during  the  7  years  of  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  State.   This  Committee  of  hon- 
orary advisers,  he  noted,  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1946  at  the  request  of  the 
President  to  correlate  the  programs  of  private  and 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  with 
those  of  the  Government.    No  one  could  foresee, 
Mr.  Dulles  added,  that  the  need  for  this  form  of 
service  would  continue  for  so  many  years  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  active  war.    It  is  in  recognition 
of  this  fact,  the  Secretary  concluded,  that  the  re- 
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organization  provides  for  the  Committee  to  take 
its  place  with  other  agencies  that  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration to  further  American  humanitarian 
services  overseas. 

The  following  registrations,  active  as  of  June 
30, 1953,  in  the  Department  of  State,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
effective  July  1, 1953: 

Agency  Registered 

Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals,  Inc  .    .    Apr.   17,  1952 

American  Baptist  Relief Jan.    19,  1948 

American  Committee  for  Resettlement  of 

Polish  Displaced  Persons Sept.  20,  1949 

American  Federation  of  International.  In- 
stitutes   Oct.    19,  1950 

American  Friends  of  Austrian  Children  .  .  Oct.  1,  1949 
American  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  .  .  Dec.  19,  1952 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  .  .  Nov.  9,  1939 
American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees.    July     1,  1948 

American  Hungarian  Relief Jan.    25,  1945 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee     Sept.  29,  1939 

American-Korean  Foundation Jan.    23,  1953 

American  Middle  East  Relief _.    Nov.    9,  1948 

American     National     Committee    to     Aid 

Homeless  Armenians July      1,  1948 

American  Ort  Federation Sept.  15,  1944 

American  Relief  for  Korea Sept.    2,  1951 

American  Relief  for  Poland Sept.  15,  1939 

American  Relief  to  Austria July      1,  1949 

Assemblies  of  God— Foreign  Service  Com- 

mittee Oct.    16,1951 

Brethren  Service  Commission Jan.    14,  1944 

Church  World  Service May  15,  1946 

Committee  on  Christian  Science  Wartime 

Activities  of  the  Mother  Church  .    .    .    Apr.  25,  1940 
Congregational  Christian  Service  Commit- 
tee      May  I6'  1945 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to 

Everywhere,  Inc.  (Care) Feb.     2,  1947 

Council   of    Relief    Agencies    Licensed   for 

Operation  in  Germany  (Cralog)      .    .    Feb.    19,  194b 
Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children  .    .    Sept.  21,  1939 

Greek  War  Relief  Association Nov.  18,  1941 

Hadassah Nov-  I5'  i939 

Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  So-  „.,„-- 

ciety  (Hias) Mar.  25,  1943 

International  Rescue  Committee,  Inc    .    .    May  2b,  1942 
International      Social      Service— American  ' 

Branch Jan-      1'  ly& 

Iran  Foundation,  Inc Mar.    3,  1950 

Little  House  of  Saint-Pantaleon     ....    Nov      1,  1951 

Lutheran  World  Relief Nov.  15,  1945 

Mennonite  Central  Committee leb.    13,  194U 

National  Cio  Community  Service  Commit-  1 

tee  Au§-     1'  I950 

Near  East  Foundation Nov.  28,  1940 

Polish  Immigration  Committee *eb.    14,  19^ 

Refuge  des  Petits Nov.  27,  1939 

Resettlement   Service — National   Lutheran 

Council  June  15,  1949 

Russian  Children's  Welfare  Society  ....    Sept.  29,  1939 
Salvation  Army,  National  Headquarters .    .    May  23,  1940 

Save  the  Children  Federation Sept.    8,  1939 

Self  help  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe  .    Nov.  1 1,  1940 
Serbian  National  Defense  Council,  Division 

of  Displaced  Persons Nov.    9,  195U 

The  Federation  of  Russian  Charitable  Or-         ,,„,„-, 
ganizations  of  the  United  States  .    .    .    Sept.  19,  195U 

Tolstoy  Foundation Oct.    17,  1J49 

Unitarian  Service  Committee May  23,  194U 

United   Friends   of   Needy   and   Displaced 

People  of  Yugoslavia Nov.    1,  1950 
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Agency  Registered 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America.    Apr.   15,1944 
United  Service  for  New  Americans  ....    Oct.    16,  1950 

United  States  Book  Exchange June     1,  1950 

United   Ukrainian   American   Relief   Com- 
mittee     Sept.  21,  1945 

War    Relief    Services — National    Catholic 

Welfare    Conference Apr.  28,  1943 

World  University  Service May    4,  1943 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  World  Emergency  Fund  .    .    .    Jan.      1,  1944 

Affiliated  agencies  Registered 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  .    Jan.      1,  1949 
Universalist  Service  Committee Jan.    13,  1950 

•  Mr.  Ringland,  author  of  the  above  article,  a 
retired  foreign  affairs  officer,  has  served  as  Adviser, 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Staff,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary ■  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  ex  officio 
Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  Department  of  State; 
xoith  the  American  Relief  Administration  under 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  Chief  of  Mission  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  as  the  Administration's  Adviser  to 
the  American  High  Commissioner,  Turkey,  and  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  in  the  evacuation 
of  Russian  refugees  following  World  War  I. 


U.S.  Not  To  Sign  Tin  Agreement 

Press  release  115  dated  March  5 

■  The  State  Department  on  March  5  informed 
the  other  governments  particularly  interested  in 
tin  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  hold 
off  the  market  excess  tin  stocks  it  holds  and  ex- 
pects to  acquire  and  also  announced  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  not  to  sign  the  International 
Tin  Agreement  drawn  up  at  Geneva  in  December 
1953.1  It  made  clear  that  the  United  States  did 
not  obiect  if  other  countries  decided  to  bring  the 
agreement  into  force.  The  United  States  is  not 
a  tin-producing  country. 

In  announcing  its  decision  not  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  made  clear  that  it  was 
aware  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  agree- 
ment by  other  governments.  Since  the  agreement 
can  come  into  force  and  can  be  operated  without 
U.  S.  participation,  the  State  Department  said  it 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  United  States  decision 
would  prevent  the  agreement  from  becoming  effec- 
tive and  made  clear  that  the  United  States  would 
not  object  if  other  governments  decided  that  this 
was  in  their  interest. 

The  Department  explained  that  under  the  de- 
cision not  to  dispose  of  the  excess  tin  stocks  held 
or  to  be  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  these 
stocks  would  be  held  in  insulation.  Withdrawals 
could  be  made  only  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  regular  stockpile  materials. 

1  For  an  article  on  the  International  Tin  Agreement 
of  1053,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  239. 
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The  countries  which  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  International  Tin  Agreement,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  were  Indonesia,  Bolivia, 
Belgium,  Thailand,  Netherlands,  India,  Canada, 
Australia,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Policy  on  Wool  Imports 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  4 

On  July  9,  1953,  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  I  requested  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation,  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to 
determine  the  effect  of  imports  of  certain  varieties 
of  sheep's  wool  on  the  operation  of  the  domestic 
price-support  program  for  wool.1 

I  now  have  the  report 2  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
in  which  a  majority  of  its  members  recommend  the 
imposition  of  certain  fees  on  imports  of  wool  in 
addition  to  the  prevailing  duties. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Tariff  Commission  in- 
quiry was  initiated,  I  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
domestic  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  and  prosperous  domestic  wool  in- 
dustry consistent  with  an  expanding  international 
trade.3 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  which  was  carefully 
analyzed  and  discussed  by  the  interested  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  I  determined  that  domes- 
tic wool  growers  required  continued  price  or  in- 
come assistance  in  a  more  effective  form  than  is 
now  provided.  I  accepted  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
provide  for  government  assistance  to  growers 
under  an  incentive  payment  plan  during  periods 
when  wool  prices  are  below  the  desired  support 
level. 

These  recommendations  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  Hearings  have  been  held  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  a  bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
has  been  approved  by  that  Committee.  The  en- 
actment of  this  program  by  the  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  import 
fees  or  other  limitations  on  wool  imports,  a  course 
of  action  which  I  do  not  believe  would  best  serve 
either  the  wool-growing  industry  or  the  national 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  185. 

2  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10, 1953,  p.  186. 
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interest.  I  am  confident  that  this  new  program 
will  appreciably  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
a  sound  and  prosperous  domestic  wool  industry, 
an  essential  component  of  a  healthy  overall  econ- 
omv  and  a  strong  defense. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administration's 
new  wool  program  is  specifically  designed  to  help 
remedy  those  conditions  which  prompted  the 
Tariff  Commission's  investigation,  I  am  taking  no 
action  on  the  Commission's  Keport. 


Peaceful  Change  Through  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs1 


This  afternoon  I  should  like  to  share  with  you 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  opportunities  that  the 
United  Nations  offers  for  bringing  about  peaceful 
change  in  the  world  today. 

Change  is  the  law  of  life— of  international  life 
as  well  as  national.  The  task  of  the  statesman 
is  to  try  to  create  conditions  in  which  changes  will 
take  place  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  If 
such  international  changes — political,  economic, 
and  social— cannot  be  made  peacefully,  the  peace 
that  may  seem  to  exist  may  turn  out  to  be  only 
temporary  and  illusory. 

In  a  dynamic  society  in  which  the  atom  can 
bring  either  unimagined  benefits  or  awesome  de- 
struction, the  process  of  peaceful  change  becomes 
more  than  simply  desirable.  It  becomes  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  difficulties  ot 
bringing  about  changes  on  the  international  scene 
in  a  peaceful  manner.  In  our  own  domestic  so- 
ciety we  have  achieved  the  necessary  community 
of  interest,  the  common  concept  of  justice,  and  the 
accepted  institutions  which  enable  us  after  165 
years  to  make  adjustments  without  resort  to  phys- 
ical violence. 

But  what  of  relations  among  nations  i  Here 
opinions  are  considerably  more  diversified  and 
complex,  and  the  area  of  common  agreement  rela- 
tively restricted.  Standards  of  justice  differ. 
That  is  why  adjustments  of  relations  among  na- 
tions are  considerably  slower  and  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  m  „  _ . 

The  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  part 
a  history  of  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
changes  needed  to  insure  peace.     Some  of  the 

1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  United  States 
Responsibility  for  World  Leadership  in  1954  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  Mar.  1  (press  release  100). 
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major  powers  insisted  on  blindly  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  League  procedures  did  not  sufficiently 
facilitate  accommodation  to  the  forces  of  change. 
All  this  helped  to  develop  a  situation  in  various 
countries  where  advocates  of  violence  supplanted 
the  more  moderate  elements  who  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  achieve  their  objectives  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  procedures  of  the  League  could  have  been 
made  to  work  if  there  had  been  a  will  and  deter- 
mination by  all  its  members  to  make  them  work. 
In  addition,  after  World  War  I,  the  American 
people,  who  even  then  possessed  a  preponderant 
power  in  the  world,  were  not  yet  ready  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  world  leadership.  We  did  not 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  We  thought  we  could 
be  an  oasis  of  prosperity  in  a  world  of  misery.  We 
did  not  see  the  full  implication  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  revolutionary  communism  as  directed 
from  the  Kremlin. 


Awakened  American  Leadership 

The  American  people  have  acted  differently 
since  World  War  II.  There  is  greater  recogni- 
tion than  ever  before  that  peace  is  not  a  static 
condition  of  the  world,  but  can  be,  and  must  be,  a 
condition  of  dynamic  adjustment  to  ever-chang- 
ing circumstances. 

We  now  comprehend  as  never  before  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world.  We  have  taken  leader- 
ship in  creating  the  United  Nations  and  we  have 
since  played  an  active  part  in  that  organization, 
as  well  as  in  its  specialized  agencies.  We  have 
joined  in  major  collective  security  arrangements 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 
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It  is  well  that  we  have  done  this,  for  World 
War  II  left  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  earth 
destruction,  discontent,  and  the  drive  of  new 
restive  forces. 

Entirely  outside  the  framework  of  the  cold  war, 
tensions  have  arisen  from  the  urge  for  national 
self-expression.  People  in  many  dependent  or 
colonial  areas  want  self-government  or  independ- 
ence. They  want  an  improved  standard  of  living. 
They  want  increased  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person  and  protection  of  fundamental 
freedoms.  Many  want  these  things  today,  not  in 
some  indefinite  tomorrow. 

Moreover,  Soviet  aggressive  policies  have  in- 
flicted new  wounds  while  leaving  old  wounds  to 
fester.  These  developments  growing  out  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  drive  for  national  self-expression 
place  a  great  strain  upon  the  United  Nations  and 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  free  world. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  United 
Nations  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  flex- 
ible political  instrument  with  a  capacity  to  adjust 
to  changing  situations,  including  the  cold  war, 
not  adequately  foreseen  at  San  Francisco  when  the 
charter  was  framed.  Its  flexibility  is  indicated  in 
the  charter  provisions  taking  account  of  the  need 
for  peaceful  change  and  actively  encouraging  the 
orderly  progress  toward  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
charter.  A  key  provision,  article  14,  provides  for 
General  Assembly  recommendations  to  adjust 
peacefully  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin. 
This  article  was  described  by  the  late  Senator 
Vandenberg  as  "the  only  way  to  escape  freezing 
a  status  quo  and  denying  any  escape  from  errors 
made  in  decisions  during  the  war  and  at  the  peace 
table — denying  any  escape  except  by  the  very 
armed  revolt  which  we  are  sworn  to  resist." 

The  United  States  along  with  other  free-world 
members  has  made  a  major  effort  to  prevent  the 
"freezing"  of  the  status  quo.  A  perusal  of  the 
broad  agenda  of  a  typical  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  shows  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  to  insure  the  effective 
use  of  the  charter  provisions  on  peaceful  change. 
The  growing  importance  of  the  General  Assembly 
is,  in  fact,  a  reflection  of  the  constant  effort  of  the 
members  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  peaceful 
adjustment. 

rhe  Korean  Problem 

_  The  difficulties  in  the  process  of  peaceful  change 
find  dramatic  as  well  as  painful  illustration  in  the 
handling  of  the  Korean  question  since  World 
War  II. 

The  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  called  for  a  free 
and  independent  Korea.  After  40  years  of  Japa- 
nese rule,  the  establishment  of  Korea  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  represented  a  formidable  task,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  the 
difficulties  were  increased  immeasurably  by  the 
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Soviet   refusal   to   withdraw   their   control   over 
North  Korea. 

The  Soviet  Union  blocked  the  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  throughout  the  protracted  and 
frustrating  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  then  brought  the 
problem  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  hope  that 
progress  could  be  made  in  fulfilling  the  promises 
of  the  Cairo  Declaration.  We  took  this  step  even 
though  the  United  Nations  had  not  been  expected 
by  its  founders  to  be  burdened  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  World  War  II. 

The  General  Assembly  rose  to  the  occasion.  It 
developed  a  plan  to  achieve  unification  on  a  fair 
basis.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
proached this  plan  with  the  same  ruthlessness  as 
it  used  to  subvert  the  government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1948.  It  continued  its  iron  control  over 
the  North  Korean  puppet  government.  The  Re- 
public of  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  free  and  independent  government 
under  free  elections  observed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Soviet  obstructionism  culminated  in  the 
Communist  aggression  of  1950,  a  clear  rejection 
of  the  principles  of  peaceful  change. 

In  throwing  back  the  Communist  aggression, 
the  United  Nations  has  once  more  reestablished 
conditions  whereby  peaceful  change  can  be  at- 
tempted. A  political  conference  on  Korea  is 
shortly  to  be  convened  in  Geneva.  This  will  give 
us  a  new  opportunity  to  complete  the  job  we 
started  at  Cairo  of  reestablishing  the  independence 
of  all  of  Korea.  In  setting  up  this  conference, 
the  Western  Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  were 
guided  by  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  in  August  1953.2  It  is  the  type  of 
Korean  political  conference  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  set  up  under  article  60  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement.  At  the  conference,  the  United  States 
and  other  United  Nations  members  with  troops  in 
Korea  will  be  represented.  The  conference  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union  as  a  participant  fully 
bound  by  the  conference  decisions.  The  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  North  Korean  Communists 
will  of  necessity  participate  since  no  settlement  is 
possible  without  their  agreement.  But  they  will 
be  there  as  aggressors.  They  are  not  included 
among  the  sponsoring  powers,  and  it  is  specifi- 
cally agreed  that  no  question  of  recognition  is  in- 
volved. Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  has 
aptly  hailed  the  agreement  reached  at  Berlin  as 
"a  great  step  forward  for  the  aims  of  the  U.N." 
and  "as  a  conference  inside  the  U.N.  orbit." 

We  have  thus  made  a  new  start  toward  negoti- 
ating a  peaceful  settlement  for  Korea.  The  Com- 
munists, faced  with  a  strong  free  world  position, 
have  once  more  accepted  a  position  they  flatly  re- 
jected for  months.  But  there  is  still  much  distance 
to  travel  before  we  reach  the  goal  of  peaceful 
unification  of  Korea. 


2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 
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The  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution 

Korea— the  acid  test— proved  that  had  there  not 
been  provision  for  collective  action  against  aggres- 
sion, the  charter  concept  of  peaceful  change  would 
have  been  meaningless.  Therefore,  following  the 
Korean  aggression,  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Reso- 
lution3 developed  new  procedures  to  deal  in  the 
future  with  threats  to  the  peace  where  Security 
Council  action  was  impossible  because  of  the  veto. 
These  procedures  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
prepare  in  advance  for  dealing  with  active  and 
potential  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  deal  with 
them  flexibly.  Possibly  a  more  important  conse- 
quence of  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  is  that 
it  acts  as  a  psychological  deterrent  to  the  potential 
aggressor,  influencing  it  to  accept  procedures  for 
peaceful  change. 

The  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peace- 
ful change  also  encourages  orderly  progress  to- 
ward self-government  or  independence,  and  strives 
to  develop  higher  living  standards,  and  to  broaden 
human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  the  means 
to  channel  into  a  constructive  pattern  the  drive 
for  national  independence  whose  pent-up  emo- 
tions were  released  so  violently  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  In  the  past  8  years,  over  600  mil- 
lion people  have  achieved  independence,  many 
under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  Indonesia  and  Israel,  the  United  Nations  cut 
short  the  violent  phase  of  the  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence and  shepherded  these  countries  to  full 
recognition  as  United  Nations  members.  In  other 
areas,  the  moral  force  of  the  charter  has  acted  as 
a  spur  to  hasten  the  grant  of  independence.  Many 
other  areas  are  continuing  to  progress  toward  a 
fuller  measure  of  self-government  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations. 

United  Nations  activity  in  the  field  of  dependent 
peoples  quite  naturally  often  raises  the  question 
of  whether  the  availability  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  forum  does  not  actually  encourage  more  ex- 
treme demands  for  immediate  self-rule.  This  may 
sometimes  be  the  case.  More  often,  however — 
and  this  is  our  goal  in  all  cases — the  United  Na- 
tions acts  as  a  constructive  influence  upon  na- 
tionalistic forces  which  might  otherwise  erupt  in 
a  violent  manner. 

Irresponsible  acts  by  terrorists,  such  as  regret- 
tably occurred  only  a  few  hours  ago  when  several 
Congressmen  were  wounded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  as  inexcusable  as 
they  are  deplorable.  I  know  that  you  all  join  with 
me  in  expressing  our  sense  of  shock  at  this  act  and 
our  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  this  tragedy. 

I  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  promoting  peaceful  change — the  United 
Nations  effort  to  improve  conditions  of  living  in 
areas  needing  help.     This  is  a  challenge  to  all  of 


us.    Failure  to  make  progress  here  breeds  dis- 
content and  instability  and  even  on  occasion  vio- 

JPT1C6 

On  many  fronts  and  in  many  countries  United 
Nations  agencies  are  actively  at  work  to  help  the 
peoples  of  those  countries  to  improve  their  own 
living  conditions.  The  technical-assistance  proj- 
ects of  the  United  Nations  are  playing  a  key  role : 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land,  to  bring 
new  standards  of  health  and  physical  well-being, 
to  break  down  the  walls  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, to  begin  little  by  little  the  promotion  of 
industry  and  trade.  Already  we  can  see  some 
marked  and  lasting  gains.  But  chiefly  we  must 
regard  these  as  first  steps  in  a  long-range  invest- 
ment which  the  future  will  make  increasingly  pro- 
ductive. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  specialized  agencies 
hint  at  what  economic  gains  can  be  expected  from 
United  Nations  programs.  The  World  Bank  has 
lent  almost  2  billion  dollars  to  32  countries  and 
territories  since  it  began  operations.  A  typical 
project  is  a  new  power  plant,  financed  by  the  Bank, 
which  is  being  opened  in  San  Salvador.  This 
power  plant  will  double  the  country's  electric- 
power  supply,  feed  power  to  new  industries,  make 
possible  the  pumping  of  water  for  farm  irrigation, 
and  bring  lighting  to  homes  and  schools  which 
have  never  known  an  electric  bulb. 

Or,  take  the  recent  World  Bank  loan  of  7% 
million  dollars  to  India  to  help  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  well  over  a  million  acres  devastated  by  a 
crop  strangling  weed.  When  this  project  is  com- 
pleted, the  reclaimed  area  will  produce  an  esti- 
mated one-half  million  additional  tons  of  wheat 
each  year  which  would  cost  the  equivalent  of  35 
million  dollars  annually  to  import. 

There  are  other  significant  results  from  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies.  For  instance, 
an  Fao  program  costing  $40,000  to  stimulate  use 
of  hybrid  seed  added  24  million  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  European  corn  crop  in  1952.  By  bringing 
malaria  under  control  in  Asia,  Who  has  opened 
up  previously  uninhabitable  areas  to  immigration 
and  production.  , 

These  programs  are  sometimes  criticized  as  being 
too  limited  and  there  is  constant  pressure  for  more 
ambitious  programs.  President  Eisenhower,  as 
you  know,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic advances.  In  his  April  16  speech,  he  set 
forth  a  pledge  to  devote  to  economic  development 
a  part  of  the  funds  which  might  be  saved  through 
disarmament.4  Last  December,  the  President,  re- 
alizing the  potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  made  his 
now    world-acclaimed    proposal   to    the   General 

Assembly.5 

When  we  speak  of  peaceful  change,  we  also  in- 
clude the  gradual  and  progressive  realization  of 
the  human  rights  goals  of  the  United  Nations. 


3  Ibid.,  Nov.  20,  1050,  p.  823. 
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1  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
s  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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These  goals  have  a  high  place  in  the  charter  and 
were  articulated  in  greater  detail  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Eights.  This  declaration 
is,  in  the  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  "  a  sig- 
nificant beacon  in  the  steady  march  toward  achiev- 
ing human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all."6  Since  the  establishment  of  these  goals, 
much  time  and  effort  has  been  expended  on  the 
drafting  of  covenants  on  human  rights.  How- 
ever, we  now  believe  that  the  goals  of  the  charter 
are  more  likely  to  be  advanced  by  a  human  rights 
action  program  which  strives  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration.  We 
have  proposed  such  a  program  and  it  will  soon 
be  considered  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
now  meeting  in  New  York. 


Charter  Review 

I  have  spoken  of  the  creditable  record  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peaceful 
change.  It  still  has  untapped  potentialities  for 
the  future.  It  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  must 
look  at  the  forthcoming  review  of  the  charter. 
We  want  to  explore,  with  your  help,  whether  or 
not  changes  can  be  made  in  the  charter  which  will 
further  advance  its  purposes  and  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  the  history  of  the  last  8  years  dem- 
onstrates that  many  changes  can  be  achieved  by 
new  procedures  which  are  already  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  charter. 

As  the  preparations  for  charter  review  get  un- 
der way,  it  is  pertinent  to  take  account  of  the  fears 
some  hold  that  the  Charter  Review  Conference 
may  undermine  or  even  destroy  the  United 
Nations. 

The  process  of  charter  review  should  not  be 
feared.  As  Secretary  Dulles  recently  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Charter  Review  : 7 

"The  Executive  approaches  this  conference  with 
an  awareness  of  the  desirability  of  perfecting  the 
Charter,  but  also  with  a  determination  not  to  lose 
the  good  that  is  in  the  search  for  something  better." 

Charter  review  offers  us  singular  opportunities 
to  build  for  the  future.  A  sober  and  thoughtful 
reexamination  can  stimulate  us  to  find  ways  of 
doing  better  those  things  that  need  doing.  This 
afternoon,  I  have  touched  upon  how  the  United 
Nations  has  attempted  to  fulfill  the  late  Senator 
Vandenberg's  desire  to  make  the  United  Nations 
an  instrument  for  peaceful  change.  Perhaps  these 
reflections  upon  the  record  of  the  past  8  years  will 
stimulate  consideration  of  the  means  for  better 
carrying  out  the  process  of  future  peaceful  change, 
so  essential  to  this  atomic  era. 

The  road  ahead  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  I  think 
our  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 

°Ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953.  p.  580. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  170. 


tions  can  be  fruitful  if  we  recall  the  words  of 
Secretary  Dulles: 

"I  believe  that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  ad- 
vance the  great  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
provided  we  are  patient,  resourceful,  and  resolute, 
and  inspired  by  faith  that  man  has  the  capacity  to 
overcome  evil  with  jrood." 


Korean  Political  Conference 

Press  release  103  dated  March  2 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  H.  Dean  to  Secretary  Dulles,  together 
with  Acting  Secretary  Smithes  reply: 

Letter  from  Ambassor  Dean 

February  26, 1954 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Since  the  end  of  July 
last  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
President  and  with  you  on  various  matters  in  re- 
lation to  the  Korean  Armistice,  have  made  two 
trips  to  Korea  as  well  as  numerous  trips  to  Wash- 
ington and  spent  eight  weeks  at  Panmunjom  on 
preliminary  talks.1 

While  in  Korea  I  had  many  talks  with  President 
Rhee  and  his  cabinet  and  with  General  Thimayya 
and  other  members  of  the  Nnrc  in  connection  with 
effecting  the  release  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners. 

Ever  since  my  return  from  Korea  I  have  been 
prepared,  on  a  moment's  notice,  to  return  to  Pan- 
munjom to  resume  the  preliminary  talks  and  con- 
sequently have  been  unable  to  make  any  definitive 
professional  engagements.  As  I  said  to  you  last 
August,  when  you  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to 
be  your  Deputy  at  the  forthcoming  Political  Con- 
ference on  Korea,  then  scheduled  to  start  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1953,  I  had  committed  myself  to  court  en- 
gagements which  would  not  permit  me  to  continue 
actively  on  the  conference  work  beyond  March,  or 
at  the  outside,  April  1954.  It  was  then  believed 
that  the  Political  Conference  would  be  over  by  this 
time. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  continue  to  study 
various  bases  for  effective  and  lasting  peace  in 
Asia  and  to  aid  the  free  peoples  there  to  make  an 
effective  fight  against  Communism  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  from  time  to  time  on  matters 
relating  to  the  forthcoming  conference  as  you  and 
the  Department  may  wish,  but  I  regret,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above,  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  abroad  for  several  months  at  the  time 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  will  not  begin 
until  the  end  of  April. 


w& 
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1  For  an  address  by  Ambassador  Dean  reviewing  the  at- 
tempted negotiations  at  Panmunjom,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan. 
4,  1954,  p.  15. 
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With  many  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  be  of 
public  service  and  with  renewed  expressions  of  my 
high  esteem,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  H.  Dean 

The  Honorable 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Smith 

March  1,  1954. 

Dear  Mr.  Dean  :  Regarding  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1954,  addressed  to  Secretary  Dulles,  all 
of  us  are  greatly  disappointed  that  the  Korean 
Political  Conference  has  been  so  long  postponed 
that  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  serve  as 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  had  originally 
planned.  It  will,  however,  be  very  useful  and 
highly  appreciated  if,  as  you  indicate,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  on  a  consultant  basis  to  help 
us  here  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the 
Korean  Political  Conference,  which  is  presently 
expected  to  convene  on  April  26  at  Geneva. 

The  work  which  you  did  as  personal  Ambassa- 


dor for  the  President  in  the  preliminary  work  at 
Panmunjom  constitutes  a  splendid  chapter  in 
American  diplomatic  annals.  You  dealt  with  the 
Communists  there  in  a  way  which  was  vigorous 
and  jealous  of  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  contacts  with  President  Syngman  Rhee  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Neutral  Commission, 
and  with  General  Thimayya,  have  materially  con- 
tributed in  the  general  opinion  to  the  prompt 
release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  January  22. 

You  have  gained,  I  am  sure,  the  confidence  of 
the  nations  which  fought  on  the  United  Nations 
side,  as  represented  by  the  group  of  seventeen  who 
have  met  here  and  in  New  York,  and  with  whom 
you  have  been  frequently  associated. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  absence  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  who,  as  you  know,  is  in  Caracas. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Bedell  Smith 

Acting  Secretary 
The  Honorable 

Arthur  H.  Dean, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington. 


Faith  in  the  Future  of  China 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  1 


We  have  come  here  today  to  take  part  in  a 
notable  occasion.  Two  destroyers  of  the  United 
States  Reserve  Fleet  are  to  be  turned  over  on  loan 
to  the  Republic  of  China  under  an  authorization 
by  the  United  States  Congress.  Such  an  event  is 
not  of  everyday  occurrence  among  the  powers  of 
this  world.  In  participating  in  the  ceremonies 
formalizing  the  transfer,  I  am  representing  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  There 
stands  before  me,  to  receive  the  vessels  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  the  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
China.     There  is  every  reason  for  solemnity. 

However,  in  looking  forward  to  these  observ- 
ances, I  have  had  in  the  forefront  of  my  mind  the 
image  of  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  Republic  of 
China — a  picture  of  him  not  only  as  the  austere, 
uniformed  leader  depicted  in  the  lithographs  that 
have  had  a  place  of  honor  on  the  walls  of  so  many 
Chinese  homes  and  shops,  but  as  the  warm  and 

1  Address  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  two 
U.S.  destroyers  to  the  Repuhlic  of  China,  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  Feb.  2G  (press  release  95  dated  Feb.  25). 
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very  real  human  figure  with  whom  I  have  spent 
so  many  memorable  hours  in  the  past.  Then  too, 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  who  is  here  with  me, 
Wellington  Koo,  is  an  old  friend.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  act  as  if  I  were  addressing  strangers. 
What  is  taking  place  here  is,  as  it  were,  within  the 
family.  You  will  look  to  me  in  vain,  therefore,  for 
those  high-pitched,  majestic  cries  that  might  be 
expected  to  resound  when  an  eagle  and  a  dragon 
hold  converse.  What  I  have  to  say  is  nothing 
more  than  you  would  expect  to  hear  between  old 
friends — friends  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  need  to 
say  very  little  to  each  other  because  so  much  is 
understood  between  them. 

The  spirit  of  this  occasion  is  a  familiar  one  to  us. 
The  Chinese  and  Americans  are  used  to  giving 
each  other  things.  It  began  many  years  ago.  One 
of  our  writers  in  New  England,  speaking  of  those 
clays,  has  told  us  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
reflected  that  ice  had  been  taken  from  his  little 
pond,  by  clipper  ship,  to  cool  the  drink  of  a  Chi- 
nese philosopher.  Philosophy  and  the  artistic 
masterpieces  of  a  great  culture  have  been  among 
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the  many  treasures  brought  back  from  China  by 
traders  to  enrich  our  lives,  in  exchange  for  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  manufactured  goods  and 
Western  ideas.  Our  two  peoples  have  also  become 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  exchange  that  is  taking 
place  today.  It  has  become  habitual  for  us  each  to 
lend  the  other  those  facilities  which  each  can  spare 
and  which  the  other  needs  for  the  common  defense. 
You  have  given  us  landing  fields,  buildings,  roads, 
and  hospitality.  We  have  given  you  guns,  planes, 
and  vessels  of  war. 


Mutual  Interest  in  Pacific  Security 

The  historic  association  between  China  and  the 
United  States  reflects  an  appreciation  by  both 
countries  of  their  community  of  interests.  I 
should  not  be  a  proper  official  of  the  Department 
of  State  if  I  did  not  direct  attention  to  that  fact. 
And  the  community  of  interests  between  us  is  im- 
pelling. Danger  has  generally  come  to  China 
from  the  landward  side,  from  the  north  and  west. 
Danger  has  generally  come  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  from  the  east.  China  and 
the  United  States  have  thus  both  had  the  keenest 
interest  in  preserving  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
Pacific  so  that  each  could  concentrate  on  defend- 
ing itself  where  it  was  most  exposed.  Each  coun- 
try has  had  an  instinctive  realization  of  the  im- 
portance to  it  of  the  other,  and  of  their  common 
need  to  be  able  to  stand  back  to  back,  as  it  were. 
for  each  to  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  it 
was  secure  on  one  side  at  least. 

Both  countries  have  been  alert  to  the  threat  that 
would  be  posed  by  the  intrusion  between  them  of 
any  kind  of  aggressive  imperialism.  Even  if  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  had  no  regard  for 
each  other,  as  peoples,  they  would  still  inevitably 
be  drawn  together  by  their  common  vital  inter- 
est in  the  security  of  the  Pacific.  Whenever  there 
are  signs  in  either  country  of  lack  of  appreciation 
of  this  interdependence,  the  danger  signals  are  up. 
Neither  country  can  afford  to  relax  if  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  other  is  not  secure. 
Today  mainland  China  is  oriented  toward  China's 
greatest  enemy  and  away  from  its  traditional 
source  of  support.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
this  unnatural  and  tragic  situation  have  demon- 
strated in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  their 
disregard  of  China's  interests.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  having  determined  upon  the  subordina- 
tion of  China's  welfare  and  independence  to  a  for- 
eign ideology,  they  should  at  the  same  time  have 
ihosen  in  their  propaganda  to  portray  the  United 
States  as  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  their 
lesigns. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  support  of  China's 
jindependence  had  always  been  as  concrete  and  as 
forward    as    circumstances   required.     For    long 
i 
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years,  China  sustained  alone  the  trials  of  the 
Japanese  invasion.  Our  refusal  to  accept  Japa- 
nese control  of  China  was  a  major  motivating 
factor  in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  it  required  the  shock  of  that  attack  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  determined  and  effective 
counteraction.  Before  then,  the  free  world,  while 
sympathizing  with  China,  had  been  restrained 
from  effective  intervention  in  the  war  by  lack  of 
unity  and  purpose. 

The  costs  of  the  war  with  Japan  not  only  caused 
grievous  setbacks  to  the  hopes  and  accomplish- 
ments to  which  the  revolutionary  movement  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  1920's  had  given  rise.  The 
war  also  left  China  shaken  and  weakened  and  ill- 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  blow  in  the  back  that 
followed  hard  upon  the  end  of  that  war.  Once 
more  catastrophe  engulfed  China  while,  despite 
the  deep  concern  of  the  American  people,  the 
United  States  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  events  until  it  was  itself  involved 
militarily  in  the  consequences — this  time,  by  an 
attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  ordered  by  the 
mentor  of  the  regime  that  had  gained  control  of 
mainland  China. 

The  events  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  are  past. 
What  is  important  now  is  that  we  apply  in 
the  present  and  future  the  lessons  the  past  has 
taught  us. 

I  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  strategical 
considerations  that  draw  our  two  countries  to- 
gether. But  the  truth  is  that  when  we  think  of 
the  Chinese  we  think  only  secondarily  of  strategy. 
We  think  first  of  friendship.  It  has  been  our  good 
fortune  that  the  people  with  whom  we  have  always 
recognized  we  must  cooperate  from  necessity 
should  have  been  a  people  with  whom  we  would 
have  wished  to  cooperate  from  choice. 


U.  S.  Admiration  for  Chinese 

It  is  striking  that  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  the  great  powers  should  have  found  so  much 
in  common.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  explain 
our  admiration  for  the  Chinese  in  terms  of  the 
staggering  achievements  of  4,000  years  of  Chinese 
culture.  This  would,  however,  claim  a  rather 
more  intensive  knowledge  of  Chinese  history  than 
most  of  us  Americans  possess.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  like  the  Chinese  because  of  what 
they  are  as  human  beings.  We  like  their  quick 
friendliness  of  response,  their  warm  hospitality, 
their  meticulous  courtesy,  their  conviviality  and 
sense  of  humor.  We  like  them  because  they  are 
loyal  to  their  friends  and  devoted  to  their  families, 
because  they  are  pragmatic  and  realistic,  because 
they  live  in  the  present  and  believe  in  improving 
it  by  dint  of  hard  work — qualities  that  perhaps 
we  share.  And  we  admire  them  without  reserva- 
tion for  those  qualities  that  we  have  not — I  am 
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glad  to  say — so  far  been  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate under  odds  as  heavy  as  those  the  Chinese 
themselves  have  had  to  face :  courage,  hardihood, 
endurance. 

Our  two  peoples,  I  believe,  want  the  same  kind 
of  world — a  world  in  which  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  strutting  authority,  a  world  in  which  or- 
dinary human  beings  will  be  left  alone  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  to  cultivate  their  gardens,  to  en- 
joy their  homes  and  their  children  and  not  be 
bullied  or  robbed  in  the  name  of  any  high-sound- 
ing rhetoric. 


yang  and  Loyang,  to  take  these  ships  to  their  duty 
stations  and  to  man  them  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  responsibilities.  We  feel  sure  that  you  take 
with  you  more  than  the  technical  skills  you  have 
acquired  in  your  brief  months  of  training  at  Nor- 
folk. We  believe  you  will  take  with  you  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  esteem,  good  will,  and  lasting 
friendship  that  our  people  feel  for  yours. 

We  wish  you  Godspeed  and  success  in  all  your 
undertakings. 


American  Hopes  for  China 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  no  wish  is  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  people  than  that 
China  shall  be  herself  again.  It  is  in  witness  of 
that  hope  that  two  American  destroyers  today 
are  being  transferred  to  the  Chinese  flag.  These 
vessels  are  symbols  of  our  abiding  faith  in  China 
and  of  our  conviction  that  China  will  again,  as 
always  in  the  past,  prove  stronger  than  the  alien 
intruder.  We  believe  these  ships  will  contribute 
to  bringing  nearer  the  day  when  China  will  again 
belong  unreservedly  to  the  Chinese.  In  passing 
to  the  command  of  the  Eepublic  of  China,  they 
go  to  strengthen  a  government  that  is  at  once  a 
symbol  and  a  fruit  of  the  inextinguishable  Chinese 
spirit. 

Recently,  14,000  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  in 
Korea,  by  choosing  to  forsake  the  ties  of  family 
and  community  in  order  to  live  under  a  truly 
Chinese  flag,  exposed  the  f  raudulence  of  the  claims 
of  the  authorities  in  Peiping  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  China.  The  passionate  determination  of 
so  many  soldiers  from  their  command  not  to  re- 
turn to  Communist  rule  clearly  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  those  authorities.  It  did  not  surprise 
us  in  the  least.  There  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  as  to  how  the  Chinese  people 
would  choose  if  given  the  choice  between  a  govern- 
ment rooted  in  Chinese  traditions  and  one  that 
has  made  of  China  a  handmaiden  of  an  alien  im- 
perialism. It  is  because  of  what  we  know  of  the 
Chinese  people's  ability  to  endure  the  most  malig- 
nant fortune  without  being  crushed  by  it  or  sur- 
rendering to  it  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  out- 
come of  China's  present  travail. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  missions  that  lie  ahead 
for  the  Hanyang  and  the  Loyang,  as  these  ships 
are  to  be  called,  and  their  officers  and  men,  are 
important  ones:  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the 
Pacific,  upon  which  our  nations  jointly  front,  co- 
operating with  our  own  Seventh  Fleet,  and  to 
represent  and  defend  the  cause  of  China's  free- 
dom. These  are  tasks  worthy  of  the  names  of 
the  ancient  and  historic  cities  these  ships  will 
bear.  They  are  tasks  worthy  of  the  great  naval 
tradition  in  which  these  ships  were  first  manned. 

We  are  confident  that  China  has  chosen  well 
in  selecting  you,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Han- 
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Military  Aid  for  Pakistan 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

Following  are  (1)  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  delivered  to  Prime  Minister 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India  by  Ambassador 
George  V.  Allen  on  February  24  and  (2)  a  related 
statement  by  the  President: 


LETTER  TO  PRIME  MINISTER  NEHRU 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  I  send  you  this  per- 
sonal message  because  I  want  you  to  know  about 
my  decision  to  extend  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
before  it  is  public  knowledge  and  also  because 
I  want  you  to  know  directly  from  me  that  this 
step  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  friendship 
we  feel  for  India.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  will 
continually  strive  to  strengthen  the  warm  and 
enduring  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

Our  two  Governments  have  agreed  that  our 
desires  for  peace  are  in  accord.  It  has  also  been 
understood  that  if  our  interpretation  of  existing 
circumstances  and  our  belief  in  how  to  achieve 
our  goals  differ,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  sov- 
ereign nations  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Hav- 
ing studied  long  and  carefully  the  problem  of 
opposing  possible  aggression  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  believe  that  consultation  between  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  about  security  problems  will  serve  the 
interests  not  only  of  Pakistan  and  Turkey  but 
also  of  the  whole  free  world.1  Improvement  in 
Pakistan's  defensive  capability  will  also  serve  these 
interests  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  aid  will 
be  given.  This  Government's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  elaborated  in  a  public  statement  I  will 
release,  a  copy  of  which  Ambassador  Allen  will 
give  you. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do,  and  what  Pakistan 
is  agreeing  to,  is  not  directed  in  any  way  against 


•For  an  earlier  statement  regarding  the  consultation 
between  Pakistan  and  Turkey,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1, 
1954,  p.  327. 
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India.  And  I  am  confirming  publicly  that  if  our 
aid  to  any  country,  including  Pakistan,  is  misused 
and  directed  against  another  in  aggression  I  will 
undertake  immediately,  in  accordance  with  my 
constitutional  authority,  appropriate  action  both 
within  and  without  the  UN  to  thwart  such  ag- 
gression. I  believe  that  the  Pakistan-Turkey  col- 
laboration agreement  which  is  being  discussed  is 
sound  evidence  of  the  defensive  purposes  which 
both  countries  have  in  mind. 

I  know  that  you  and  your  Government  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  economic  progress 
as  a  prime  requisite  for  stability  and  strength. 
This  Government  has  extended  assistance  to  India 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  I  am  recommending 
to  Congress  a  continuation  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  for  this  reason.  We  also  believe  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  world  that  India  have  a  strong 
military  defense  capability  and  have  admired  the 
effective  way  your  Government  has  administered 
your  military  establishment.  If  your  Govern- 
ment should  conclude  that  circumstances  require 
military  aid  of  a  type  contemplated  by  our  mutual 
security  legislation,  please  be  assured  that  your 
request  would  receive  my  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  such  widespread 
and  unfounded  speculation  on  this  subject.  Now 
that  the  facts  are  known,  I  hope  that  the  real 
import  of  our  decision  will  be  understood. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Dwigiit  D.  Eisenhower 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  February  19th,  Turkey  and  Pakistan  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  study  methods  of 
achieving  closer  collaboration  on  various  matters 
including  means  designed  towards  strengthening 
peace  and  security.  This  Government  welcomed 
this  move  and  called  it  a  constructive  step  towards 
better  ensuring  the  security  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Middle  East,  The  Government  of  Pakistan 
has  now  asked  the  United  States  to  grant  military 
assistance. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  regional  groupings 
to  ensure  security  against  aggression  constitute  the 
most  effective  means  to  assure  survival  and  prog- 
ress. No  nation  can  stand  alone  today.  My 
report  to  the  Congress  on  June  30,  1953  stated 
that  we  should  strengthen  efforts  towards  regional 
political,  military  and  economic  integration.  I, 
therefore,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress, am  glad  to  comply  with  Pakistan's  request, 
subject  to  the  negotiation  of  the  required  Mdap 
agreement. 

This  Government  has  been  gravely  concerned 
over  the  weakness  of  defensive  capabilities  in  the 
Middle  East.     It  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping 


to  increase  the  defense  potential  in  this  area  that 
Congress  in  its  last  session  appropriated  funds  to 
be  used  to  assist  those  nations  in  the  area  which 
desired  such  assistance,  which  would  pledge  their 
willingness  to  promote  international  peace  and 
security  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  which  would  take  effective  collective 
measures  to  prevent  and  remove  threats  to  peace. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  shall  be  guided  by 
the  stated  purposes  and  requirements  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation.  Those  include  specifi- 
cally the  provision  that  equipment,  materials  or 
services  provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
the  recipient  country's  internal  security  and  for 
its  legitimate  self  defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  Any  recipient  country  also  must  undertake 
that  it  will  not  engage  in  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  other  nation.  These  undertakings 
afford  adequate  assurance  to  all  nations,  regard- 
less of  their  political  orientation  and  whatever 
their  international  policies  may  be,  that  the  arms 
the  United  States  provides  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  will  in  no  way  threaten  their  own  secu- 
rity. I  can  say  that  if  our  aid  to  any  country, 
including  Pakistan,  is  misused  and  directed 
against  another  in  aggression  I  will  undertake 
immediately,  in  accordance  with  my  constitutional 
authority,  appropriate  action  both  within  and 
without  the  UN  to  thwart  such  aggression.  I 
would  also  consult  with  the  Congress  on  further 
steps. 

The  United  States  earnestly  desires  that  there 
be  increased  stability  and  strength  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  it  has  desired  this  same  thing  in  other 
parts  of  the  free  world.  It  believes  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  this  area  for  main- 
taining and  developing  their  way  of  life  and  for 
realizing  the  social  advances  close  to  their  hearts 
will  be  best  served  by  strength  to  deter  aggression 
and  to  reduce  the  fear  of  aggression.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  help  in  this  endeavor,  if  its 
help  is  wanted. 


Appointment  to  International 
Claims  Commission 

The  White  House  on  March  4  announced  the 
appointment  of  Henry  J.  Clay  as  Acting  Member 
and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  International  Claims 
Commission. 


Correction 


Bulletin  of  February  22,  1954,  page  269,  second 
column :  The  last  line  of  paragraph  numbered  7 
should  read  "collective  security  in  Europe." 
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The  Significance  of  the  Berlin  Conference 


by  Walter  P.  McConaughy 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  x 


After  31/2  weeks  of  arduous  activity  at  Berlin  it 
is  good  to  be  able  to  talk  in  the  relaxed  and  sym- 
pathetic atmosphere  of  this  forum  about  what 
happened  at  Berlin  and  what  it  signifies  for  us. 

The  topics  discussed  at  Berlin  ranged  far  and 
wide.  One  verse  of  a  ditty  current  at  the  Con- 
ference which  was  attributed  to  an  "obscure  mem- 
ber of  the  British  delegation"  went  this  way,  to  the 
tune  of  "Lili  Marlene,r: 

Please,  Mr.  Ministers,  can't  we  leave  the  rest? 
We've  polished  off  Albania  and  now  we're  on  Trieste ; 
We  have  discussed  the  munitions  race  and  next  on 

Molly's  list  is  space ; 
We  have  exhausted  Item  One 
And  the  Commies,  they've  just  begun, 
Oh  please,  can't  we  go  home? 
Oh  please,  can't  we  go  home? 

I  hope  we  can  narrow  the  field  somewhat  here 
tonight  and  dwell  on  a  few  considerations  which 
seem  to  me  most  significant. 

It  is  an  added  evidence  of  the  topsy-turvy  be- 
havior of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Far  East 
loomed  large  in  a  conference  which  was  called  to 
deal  with  the  purely  European  questions  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Far  Eastern  issues  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Molotov  in  his  opening  speech  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Conference,  January  25,  and 
they  came  up  intermittently  throughout  the  Con- 
ference up  to  its  closing  hour  on  February  1&. 
Perhaps  I  will  be  excused  if  in  these  remarks  I 
give  a  somewhat  disproportionate  emphasis  to  the 
Far  Eastern  phase,  because  of  my  special  concern 
with  that  part  of  the  world. 

First  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  vignette  of  the 
scene  in  the  conference  room  where  the  plenary 
sessions  were  held.  The  layout  was  similar  in 
both  meeting  places— the  Allied  Control  Author- 
ity Building  in  the  Western  Sector,  and  the  Soviet 
Embassy  on  Unter  Den  Linden  in  the  Eastern 
Sector. "  Four  long  tables  were  arranged  in  a 


Address  made  on  Mar.  3  before  the  International 
Affairs  Committee,  Women's  National  Republican  Club, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  McConaughy  was  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  recent  Four  Power  Conference  at 
Berlin. 
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square,  with  one  side  allotted  to  each  delegation. 
The  five  ranking  members  of  each  delegation  were 
seated  at  the  table.  Behind  each  delegation  were 
seated  its  advisers  in  two,  three,  or  four  rows. 
When  a  moot  point  came  up  which  required  check- 
ing, there  was  often  a  great  scurrying  about  in  the 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.  The  Department  last  week 
released  a  volume  entitled  Foreign  Ministers 
Meeting,  Berlin  Discussions,  January  25-February 
18,  1954,  which  contains  texts  of  major  statements 
made  at  the  Berlin  conference,  texts  of  all  pro- 
posals discussed,  Secretary  Dulles'  Report  to  the 
Nation  on  the  Conference,  and  other  related  ma- 
terial. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C;  price,  70c 


back  rows  of  the  advisers.  Each  Foreign  Minister 
sat  at  the  center  of  his  table  flanked  by  two  prin- 
cipal assistants  on  each  side.  Proceeding  clock- 
wise around  the  room  from  the  U.S.  delegation 
there  were  the  French,  the  British  (opposite  the 
Americans)  and  the  Soviets  (opposite  the 
French). 

Each  Minister  spoke  in  his  own  language.  Each 
set  speech  was  then  translated  consecutively  intc 
the  other  two  languages.  This  necessarily  re- 
tarded the  pace  of  the  proceedings.  Extempora- 
neous remarks  were  translated  simultaneously  intc 
the  other  languages  by  expert  interpreters  sitting 
in  soundproof  booths,  whose  microphones  were 
connected  with  earphones  available  to  the  delega- 
tion members.  The  Soviets  had  the  largest  dele- 
gation, and  they  needed  it. 

=  Mr.  Molotov  realized  from  the  outset  that  he 
had  a  difficult  role  to  play  and  that  he  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  disguise  his  rejection  of  the  uni- 
fication of  a  free  Germany  and  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty.  He  decided  this  could  best  be  done  bj 
adopting  an  air  of  "sweet  reasonableness."  He 
injected  into  his  voice  a  slight  inflection  of  gentle 
remonstrance.  His  air  was  one  of  mild  expostula- 
tion, of  restrained  impatience  that  the  "modera- 
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tion"  and  "reason"  of  his  proposals  should  not  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  three  Western  Foreign 
Ministers.  This  general  approach  was  rather  ably 
carried  over  into  the  English  translation  by  his 
interpreter  Mr.  Troyanovsky,  the  son  of  a  former 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  this  country,  who  speaks 
colloquial  American  English. 

Mr.  Molotov  showed  great  resourcefulness  in 
his  endeavor  to  mask  his  rejection  of  the  eminently 
fair  Western  proposal  for  German  "unification  in 
freedom," 2  as  something  other  than  what  this  re- 
jection really  amounted  to — an  edict  that  Ger- 
many must  either  remain  divided,  occupied,  and 
with  a  Communist  puppet  regime  ruling  East 
Germany,  or  else  accept  a  defenseless  posture  and 
rigged  elections  which  would  inevitably  bring  all 
Germany  eventually  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. But  mere  ingenuity  could  not  and  did  not 
suffice  to  cover  up  the  naked  fact  of  Mr.  Molotov's 
refusal  to  accept  the  only  workable  plan  for  Ger- 
man reunification  under  an  independent,  freely 
chosen,  representative  government.  Mr.  Molo- 
tov's alternative  was  clearly  a  scheme  to  insure  the 
gredominance  of  the  Communist  agents  of  the 
oviet  Union  over  all  of  Germany. 

A  Transparent  Ruse 

Although  dressed  in  the  superficially  attractive 
trappings  of  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and 
elections  supervised  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
the  ruse  was  so  transparent  that  it  could  not  be 
maintained  as  a  serious  proposal  likely  of  accept- 
ance by  the  German  people  themselves — even  the 
beleaguered  people  of  the  Eastern  Zone.  Bitter 
as  is  the  prospect  of  the  continued  partition  of 
Germany,  the  German  people  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Zones  clearly  would  choose  to  suffer  its 
continuance  rather  than  accept  this  Soviet  plan 
which  did  not  offer  the  semblance,  much  less  the 
substance,  of  reunification  under  a  freely  chosen 
representative  government,  and  which  would 
surely  have  led  to  their  eventual  enslavement. 

To  me  one  of  the  truly  stirring  moments  of  the 
Conference  occurred  on  the  evening  of  February 
10  at  the  Stadtische  Opera  House  during  a  per- 
formance of  Die  Walkure.  This  was  after  Soviet 
rejection  of  German  reunification  had  already  been 
made  explicit.  Mr.  Dulles  entered  his  box  at  the 
opera  late,  immediately  after  leaving  the  15th 
plenary  session,  where  the  three  Western  Foreign 
Ministers  had  emphatically  rejected  the  absurd 
Soviet  proposal  for  a  defenseless  Europe  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  Nato  and  Edc  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  U.S.  relegated 
to  the  nominal  role  of  an  observer,  along  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.3  Between  the  acts  of 
the  opera,  there  was  wave  after  wave  of  sponta- 
neous applause  for  Secretary  Dulles  from  the  large 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  186. 
"For   Secretary  Dulles'  comments  of  Feb.  10  on  the 
Soviet  proposal,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  267. 
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German  audience.  It  was  insistent,  and  it  was 
heart  warming  because  it  was  so  obviously  a  genu- 
ine and  unplanned  tribute.  Mr.  Dulles  sought  to 
bring  the  salvos  of  applause  to  an  end  by  retiring 
to  the  rear  of  his  box,  but  repeatedly  he  was  called 
forward  again.  No  one  who  saw  and  heard  that 
tribute  could  doubt  that  the  Germans  understood 
and  supported  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Dulles  in 
company  with  his  two  Western  colleagues. 

Another  memorable  occurrence  took  place  when 
the  Austrian  delegation  took  its  departure  in  deep 
disappointment  on  February  18.  It  was  a  trying 
moment  for  the  Austrians,  who  had  entertained 
real  hopes  that  the  Soviets  would  finally  agree  to 
sign  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  which  would  have 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces  and  the 
full  restoration  of  Austrian  sovereignty  as  pledged 
during  the  war,  now  8  years  overdue.  In  a  dra- 
matic move  on  February  14,  the  Austrians  and  the 
three  Western  Foreign  Ministers  had  made  the 
extreme  concession  of  agreeing  to  the  harsh  Soviet 
version  of  the  remaining  five  disputed  articles  in 
the  draft  Austrian  treaty  which  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  since  1947.  The  Soviet  refusal 
to  accept  the  terms  which  they  themselves  had 
once  pressed  for  afforded  a  clear  revelation  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  position  with  respect  to 
restoration  of  Austrian  independence.  It  gave 
renewed  evidence  of  the  profound  Soviet  fear  that 
any  relaxation  of  its  iron  grip  on  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe  might  by  a  chain  reaction  lead  to 
an  irresistible  surge  toward  freedom  on  the  part 
of  all  the  captive  peoples. 

When  the  Austrian  delegation  arose  to  leave 
half  way  through  the  final  meeting  on  February 
18,  after  it  became  manifest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  agree  to  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  until 
Soviet  demands  as  to  Germany  had  been  met,  the 
poignancy  of  the  scene  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
great  conference  hall.  The  Austrians  kept  their 
disillusionment  below  the  surface,  but  the  dashing 
of  their  hopes  gave  an  emotional  charge  to  the 
atmosphere  as  Dr.  Figl  and  his  compatriots  made 
the  rounds  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  to  say 
their  farewells.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who 
was  the  villain  of  the  piece,  although  Mr.  Molotov 
maintained  all  the  amenities  as  he  bade  Dr.  Figl 
an  outwardly  cordial  farewell.  Nor  was  there 
any  question  as  to  who  upheld  the  Austrian  na- 
tional aspiration  as  the  touching  farewells  were 
exchanged  by  the  Austrians  with  the  three  West- 
ern Foreign  Ministers. 

And  now  for  the  Far  East.  We  have  been  com- 
mitted since  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  Armi- 
stice agreement  last  July,  and  the  passage  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  on  Korea  last 
August,4  to  seek  a  Korean  Political  Conference. 
We  have  been  diligently  seeking  since  early  Sep- 
tember to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
such  a  conference  on  terms  consonant  with  para- 


4  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 
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graph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  U.N. 
Resolution. 

In  an  effort  to  arrange  the  conference,  Ambassa- 
dor Dean  carried  on  conversations  with  the 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communists  at  Pan- 
munjom from  October  26  until  December  12.  The 
Communist  side  adopted  an  attitude  of  complete 
intransigence.  It  proved  impossible  to  negotiate 
at  Panmunjom  the  needed  simple  arrangements  for 
the  projected  conference.  Finally,  the  refusal  of 
the  Communist  side  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
its  intolerable  insults  against  the  U.S.  resulted  in 
a  decision  by  Mr.  Dean  to  suspend  the  talks  until 
the  Communists  showed  a  disposition  to  withdraw 
their  baseless  charges  and  to  negotiate  seriously. 
No  such  disposition  had  been  manifested  by  the 
Communist  side  when  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
convened  at  Berlin. 


Korean  Political  Conference  Arranged 

The  Berlin  meeting  had  been  convened  to  dis- 
cuss European  problems  and  therefore  did  not 
seem  the  proper  place  to  discuss  arrangements  for 
a  Korean  Political  Conference.  However,  when 
Mr.  Molotov,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Conference, 
insisted  on  introducing  as  item  1  of  his  draft 
agenda  a  proposal  to  consider  measures  for  re- 
ducing tension  in  international  relations  through 
the  convening  of  a  meeting  of  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  the  U.K.,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.  and  Communist  China,  and  the 
three  Western  Ministers  agreed  to  debate  this 
proposal,  the  occasion  seemed  opportune  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  concluding  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Korean  Political  Conference 
under  item  1  of  the  agenda.  This  was  done,  and 
as  a  result  a  proposal  which  we  had  been  advoca- 
ting for  several  months  was  successfully  substi- 
tuted for  the  entirely  unacceptable  "Five  Power 
Conference"  proposal  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
endeavoring  to  press  upon  the  Western  Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Molotov  was  given  to  understand  from  the 
outset  that  no  special  big  power  status,  or  indeed 
any  position  of  preferment  or  prestige,  would  be 
accorded  to  Communist  China  by  the  three  West- 
ern Foreign  Ministers.  Thus  Mr.  Molotov's  pro- 
posal for  a  five-power  conference,  including  Red 
China,  on  the  subject  of  relaxation  of  world  ten- 
sions was  completely  rejected.  We  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  deal  with  the  unrecognized  Peiping 
regime  only  in  relation  to  concrete  local  problems 
of^war  and  peace  where  it  is  a  necessary  party. 
The  eventual  acceptance  of  the  Western  pro- 
posal for  a  Korean  Political  Conference  demon- 
strated once  again  that  a  policy  of  firmness  pays 
off  in  dealing  with  the  Communist  countries.  By 
making  an  unequivocal  stand  on  a  basis  of  prin- 
ciple, agreement  was  achieved  on  a  Korean  Politi- 
cal Conference  which  is  in  accord  with  the  letter 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution. Provision  is  made  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  all  the  countries 
which  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command  in 
Korea ;  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  full  participant 
and  will  have  joint  responsibility  for  any  agree- 
ments which  may  be  reached;  neutrals  are  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  conference  will  be  held  at  Geneva, 
the  place  first  proposed  by  the  U.S. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  the  strongest  effort  that 
can  be  made,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
that  could  be  expected,  to  attain  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Korea  under  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  of  February  18,  which  provides 
for  the  Korean  Political  Conference  at  Geneva, 
also  stipulates  that  the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
in  Indochina  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference. 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.,  France,  the  U.K.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  "other  in- 
terested states"  are  to  be  invited  to  these  discus- 
sions. 

Secretary  Dulles  in  a  speech  which  he  made  last 
September  at  St.  Louis 5  pointed  out  that  out  of  the 
Korean  Political  Conference  could  come,  if  Com- 
munist China  willed  it,  a  restoration  of  peace 
in  Indochina.  The  Indochina  paragraph  of  the 
February  18  resolution  is  consonant  with  this 
observation. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Communist 
side  has  any  will  for  peace  in  Indochina.  Cer- 
tainly a  cessation  of  the  support  of  the  Communist 
Viet  Minh  by  the  Chinese  Communists  would  be 
one  indication  of  such  a  will  for  peace. 

We  feel  that,  as  believers  in  peace  with  honor, 
an  obligation  rests  upon  us  to  explore  every  pos- 
sible avenue  to  peace  in  these  two  sorely  tried 
areas— Korea  and  Indochina.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
not  compromising  our  basic  principles;  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  makes  that  explicit. 

Neither  will  we  allow  an  unproductive  con- 
ference to  drag  on  indefinitely.  If  it  should 
become  evident  that  attempts  at  constructive  nego- 
tiation on  our  part  are  meeting  with  no  response 
from  the  Communist  side,  or  if  the  Communists 
should  attempt  to  transform  the  conference  into 
a  propaganda  sounding  board  by  departing  from 
the  strictly  limited  agenda  to  which  we  have 
agreed,  there  would  be  no  point  in  prolonging  the 
conference.  In  any  event  we  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  we  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned in  our  effort  to  seek  an  acceptable  peace  in 
the  two  principal  areas  of  Communist  aggression 
in  the  Far  East. 

What  were  the  Soviet  motives  in  agreeing  to 
this  Korean  Political  Conference  at  Geneva  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  at  Panmunjom  had  vio- 
lently opposed  the  same  formula  for  a  conference? 
It  is  probable  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  influenced  in  part  by  our  firm 
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and  consistent  opposition  in  the  negotiations  both 
at  Panmunjom  and  later  at  Berlin  to  their  unac- 
ceptable conference  proposals.  They  finally  be- 
came convinced  that  our  side  would  never  agree 
to  the  kind  of  conference  they  had  proposed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
in  consultation  with  its  Chinese  Communist  part- 
ners has  concluded  that  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
press stipulations  of  the  resolution  setting  up  the 
conference,  Geneva  may  represent  the  beginning 
of  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  international 
prestige  and  gradually  force  the  general  inter- 
national acceptance  of  Communist  China.  They 
hope  to  exaggerate  the  role  assigned  to  Communist 
China  by  the  resolution.  Having  failed  to  obtain 
a  so-called  "five-power  conference"  to  include 
Communist  China,  they  hope  nevertheless  to 
portray  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  the 
false  guise  of  a  five-power  conference.  Already 
the  process  has  started.  The  propaganda  out  of 
Moscow  and  Peiping  refers  incessantly  to  "the 
forthcoming  five-power  conference"  at  Geneva. 
Many  non-Communist  correspondents  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  a  few  in  our  own  country  are  unwit- 
tingly furthering  the  Communist  line  by  carelessly 
referring  to  the  conference  as  a  five-power  one. 

Multi-Power,  not  Five  Power,  Conference 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  the  record  straight. 
It  is  not  a  "five-power  conference"  but  a  multi- 
power  conference.  It  was  made  crystal  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Berlin  conference 
that  we  emphatically  rejected  the  concept  of  great- 
power  conferences  which  would  play  a  principal 
role  in  settling  the  large  issues  of  the  world  with 
all  other  countries  relegated  to  a  secondary  role. 
Communist  China  has  no  position  above  that  of 
any  other  participant.  The  Chinese  Communist 
regime  will  be  present  only  because  of  its  aggres- 
sor role,  and  it  will  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
accounting  for  its  aggression. 

As  the  final  paragraph  of  the  resolution  makes 
clear,  there  is  no  diplomatic  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  implied  in  the  holding  of  this  con- 
ference. Communist  China  will  be  present  as  a 
regime  which  we  are  dealing  with  on  a  local  basis 
and  only  in  regard  to  strictly  limited  subjects 
where  the  regime  is  necessarily  a  party  at  interest 
through  its  aggressive  interventions.  Far  from 
dealing  with  it  as  a  great  power,  we  do  not  even 
deal  with  it  as  a  legitimate  government.  We 
should  not  erroneously  assume  that  Communist 
China  has  been  accorded  any  special  status.  We 
were  successful  in  keeping  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  in  its  proper  place  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Berlin.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Com- 
munist China  should  now  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
prestige  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  and  which  was 
explicitly  denied  to  it  at  Berlin. 

Undoubtedly  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  through 
the  Korean   Political   Conference   at  Geneva  to 


drive  an  opening  wedge  in  the  door  to  the  family 
of  nations  which  is  now  closed  to  Communist 
China.  We  assume  that  the  U.S.S.R.  hopes  in 
due  course  to  force  that  door  wide  open  and  obtain 
a  seat  for  Communist  China  at  all  the  council 
tables  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  Soviets  are 
staking  much  on  their  ability  to  use  the  Geneva 
Conference  to  further  this  aim. 

But  we  are  confident  that  without  giving  any 
preferment  or  any  improved  international  status 
to  the  Peiping  regime  we  can  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Communist  China 
to  agree  to  Korean  and  Indochinese  settlements. 
If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  willing  to  see 
a  peaceful  unification  of  a  free  and  independent 
Korea,  and  a  restoration  of  peace  in  the  States  of 
Indochina,  we  believe  that  fact  will  be  clearly  ex- 
posed for  all  to  see  at  Geneva,  as  the  Soviet  de- 
signs for  Germany  and  Austria  were  exposed  at 
Berlin. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  participation  in 
the  conference  at  Geneva.  As  Secretary  Dulles  so 
clearly  put  it  in  his  report  to  the  Nation  last 
week : 6 

There  is  ...  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  seek 
peacefully  the  results  we  want  merely  because  of  fear  that 
we  will  be  outmaneuvered  at  the  conference  table.  No 
informed  observers  believe  that  we  were  outmaneuvered 
at  Berlin.  .  .  .  Our  cause  is  not  so  poor,  and  our  capacity 
not  so  low,  that  our  Nation  must  seek  security  by  sulkin.s 
in  its  tent. 

If  we  are  able  to  achieve  satisfactory  settlements 
at  Geneva,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  peoples  of  Korea 
and  Indochina  and  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Far  East.  If  we  are  not,  it  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  Communists  are 
not  willing  to  abandon  their  aggressive  policies  in 
Asia,  but  are  intent  on  bringing  it  under  their 
total  control.  Such  an  exposure  would  in  itself 
be  significant.  It  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  free  nations  in  the  face  of  their  com- 
mon danger. 

If  I  were  asked  to  put  in  a  nutshell  the  result  of 
Berlin,  I  should  say  that  it  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  unity  among  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  and  brought  about 
a  clearer  perception  by  all  the  peoples  of  Europe 
of  the  sinister  nature  of  the  Communist  grand  de- 
sign for  Europe. 

As  to  the  Far  East,  the  stage  in  effect  was 
merely  transferred  from  Panmunjom  and  Berlin 
to  Geneva.  The  conference  there  will  be  a  testing 
time  for  each  side.  At  Geneva  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  probe  deeply  into  Communist  in- 
tentions as  to  Korea  and  Indochina  with  the  pros- 
pect of  findings  which  may  be  as  revelatory  as 
those  brought  to  light  at  the  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  in  Berlin. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference at  Geneva  will  bring  to  the  peoples  of  the 
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Far  East  new  hope  for  the  achievement  of  real 
peace  and  security  in  that  area.  Failing  this, 
however,  the  conference  will  still  not  have  been  in 
vain  if  it  brings  into  clearer  focus  for  the  free 
people  of  the  Far  East  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist menace  to  them  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In 
either  event  our  hope  will  be  strengthened  that 
they  may  be  spared  the  tyranny  to  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  being 
subjected. 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
Granted  by  India 

Press  release  116  dated  March  5 

The  Government  of  India,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  has  requested  renegoti- 
ation of  certain  tariff  concessions  made  by  India 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  1947  and  1951.  The  interested  contracting 
parties  to  that  agreement,  including  the  United 
States,  have  agreed  to  this  renegotiation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  reached  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  at  their  eighth  session  that 
they  would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  such 
requests.  .     . 

India's  purpose  in  requesting  the  renegotiation 
is  to  secure  a  modification  in  the  concessions  which 
it  has  granted  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  items  listed 
below.  In  the  course  of  the  renegotiation,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  may  request 
compensation  in  the  form  of  other  concessions  by 
India,  in  return  for  their  agreement  to  the  modi- 
fication of  any  of  the  listed  Indian  concessions. 
The  possible  compensatory  concessions  may  in- 
clude new  concessions  on  products  not  now  in  the 
schedule  of  concessions  by  India  or  additional 
concessions  on  products  already  in  such  schedule. 
Should  modifications  in  the  schedule  of  Indian 
tariff  concessions  be  agreed  upon  during  the  re- 
negotiations they  would  have  to  receive  final  ap- 
proval of  all  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  any  views  with 
regard  to  items  included  in  these  renegotiations 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
which  is  the  interdepartmental  committee  estab- 
lished to  receive  views  on  trade  agreement  matters. 
In  addition  to  views  on  the  items  listed  below,  on 
which  India  desires  to  modify  concessions  now  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Agreement,  views  are  also 
invited  regarding  any  Indian  items  on  which  new 
or  additional  concessions  might  be  requested  as 
compensation  for  any  agreed  modifications. 

It  is  requested  that  any  such  views  be  submitted 
by  the  close  of  business  March  31, 1954.  All  com- 
munications on  these  matters,  in  11  copies,  should 
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be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


India — Schedule  XII 


Indian 
customs 
Tariff  No. 


16  (1) 
16  (3) 
22  (3) 


28   (30) 


30  (12) 
30  (13) 


Description  of  product 


Fish,    canned,    other    than 

sardines  and  pilchards. 
Sardines      and      pilchards, 

canned. 
Wines,  not  containing  more 

than  42  percent  of  proof 

spirit 

(a)  Champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines 

(b)  Other  sorts 


45  (3) 

60  (4) 

71   (10) 


Tooth  paste,  tooth  powder, 
talcum  powder,  shaving 
soap,  and  shaving  cream. 

Lithopone 

Dyes  derived  from  coal  tar, 
the  following  namely: 
Alizarine  moist  exceeding 
20%. 

Alizarine  red 

Azo  dyes 

Sulphur  black 

Sulphur    dyes    of    other 
colors. 

TJltrazols 

Vats,  powder 

Fountain  pens,  complete — 

Glass  beads  and  false  pearls 

Safety    razors    and    parts 

therefor,  including  blades. 


Rate  of  duty 


20%  ad  val. 
20%  ad  val. 


Rs.  16/8/—  per 
Imperial  gallon 

Rs.  9/8/—  per 
Imperial  galloD 

30%  ad  val. 


30%"ad  val. 


•12%  ad'val. 


30%  ad  val. 
50%  ad  val. 
30%  ad  val. 


New  Agreement  Maintains 
Ocean  Stations  Network 

The  network  of  floating  stations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  which  provides  weather  reports,  naviga- 
tion, and  search  and  rescue  services  for  aircraft 
flying  between  Europe  and  North  America  will 
continue  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  signed  al 
Paris  on  February  25  by  representatives  of  IS 
nations  at  the  Fourth  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Sta- 
tions Conference  convened  by  the  Internationa] 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Announcement  oi 
the  signing  was  made  by  Icao  on  February  25 
The  new  agreement  calls  for  9  ocean  stations  rathei 
than  the  10  now  maintained  by  the  existing  agree 
ment  which  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  agreement  will  run  for  2  years,  with  a  pos 
sible  automatic  extension  from  year  to  year  there 
after;  the  elimination  of  one  station  is  expectec 
to  result  in  a  global  reduction  of  operating  charges 
of  about  $3,800,000  per  year.  Four  of  the  9  re 
maining  stations  will  be  operated  by  North  Amer 
ican  States;  5  by  European;  21  ships  will  be  re 
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quired  to  man  these  9  stations.  The  12  nations 
which  will  either  operate  ships  or  make  cash  con- 
tributions to  the  program  are  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States. 

The  Conference  devised  a  new  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  responsibilities  of  maintaining  the 
stations,  taking  into  consideration  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautical  techniques  and  the  increased 
number  of  transatlantic  crossings  since  the  pres- 
ent agreement  was  concluded  in  1949.  Two  basic 
elements  were  used  in  computing  this  distribu- 
tion :  aeronautical  benefits,  based  upon  the  number 
of  crossings  made  by  aircraft  of  each  participat- 
ing nation,  and  nonaeronautical  benefits,  result- 
ing mainly  from  the  meteorological  observations 
which  are  needed  for  weather  forecasting  in  the 
countries  surrounding  the  North  Atlantic.  Other 
nonaeronautical  benefits  include  the  taking  of  ob- 
servations useful  to  maritime  interests,  oceano- 
graphic  observations,  and  the  guarding  of  radio 
distress  frequencies  for  surface  shipping.  Aero- 
nautical benefits  were  considered  to  represent 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  program,  nonaero- 
nautical benefits  20  percent ;  as  weather  across  the 
North  Atlantic  moves  generally  from  west  to  east, 
the  Conference  considered  that  the  European 
States  would  receive  the  larger  proportion  of  non- 
aeronautical  benefits  and  assessed  them  with  75 
percent  of  the  value  of  this  portion.  The  Con- 
ference also  authorized  the  Council  of  Icao  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the  program 
and  its  operation  and  to  fix  cash  contributions 
after  2  years  when  the  program  is  extended. 

The  stations  and  their  locations  are  as  follows : 

Station  A— 62°00'  N.,  33°00'  W—  Operated  by  Norway 

and  Sweden. 
Station  M— 66°00'  N.,  02°00'  E—  Operated  by  Netherlands. 
Station  K— 45°00'  N.,  16°00'  W.— Operated  by  France. 
Station    I— €1°00'    N.,    15°20'    W—  Operated   by   United 

Kingdom. 
Station    J— 52°30'    N.,   20°00'   W.— Operated   by   United 

Kingdom. 
Station   B— 56°30'   N.,   51°00'    W—  Operated  by   United 

States  and  Canada. 
Station   C— 52°45'   N.,   35°30'    W.— Operated   by   United 

States. 
Station   D— 14°00'   N.,   41°0O'    W—  Operated   by   United 

States. 
Station   B— 35°00'    N.,   48°00'    W—  Operated   by  United 

States. 
Station  H— 36°40'  N.,  69°35'  W—  This  station,  operated 

in  the  existing  program,  will  not  be  maintained  under 

the  new  agreement. 

From  January  1,  1955,  for  the  18-month  period 
until  the  new  agreement  expires,  a  rotation  sys- 
tem will  be  put  into  effect  for  the  European  sta- 
tions; then  station  M  will  be  manned  by  ships 
[from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  stations  A,  I,  J,  and 
|K  will  be  manned  in  rotation  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  which  operate  ocean-station  vessels. 


International  Bank  Makes 
Loan  to  Turkey 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  February  26  made  a  loan  of  $3.8 
million  to  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  port 
development.  The  loan  will  supplement  a  loan  of 
$12.5  million  made  in  July  1950  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  a  series  of  port  improve- 
ment and  construction  projects.  The  new  loan 
will  cover  an  increase  in  the  foreign  exchange 
requirements  of  the  projects. 

The  port  projects  being  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  bank  financing  are  part  of  Turkey's  pro- 
gram to  modernize  and  enlarge  its  harbor  facilities. 
Most  of  Turkey's  foreign  commerce  and  a  large 
part  of  its  domestic  trade  are  dependent  on  effi- 
cient seaports.  Since  the  time  of  the  bank's  first 
loan,  the  physical  volume  of  Turkey's  foreign 
trade  has  increased  by  about  90  percent  and  do- 
mestic trade  has  also  increased  greatly.  Inade- 
quate harbor  facilities  have  resulted  in  overcrowd- 
ing and  excessive  port  charges.  The  loans  are 
helping  to  finance  the  improvements  most  urgently 
needed  to  relieve  the  present  load  on  Turkey's 
ports  and  to  raise  their  immediate  operational  effi- 
ciency. The  supplemental  loan  made  today  will 
insure  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  bring  the 
projects  to  completion. 

The  cost  estimates  of  the  projects  have  been 
revised  upward  because  (1)  the  work  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  1950  indicated  that  certain 
technical  revisions  in  the  original  projects  were 
necessary;  (2)  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
in  the  costs  of  material  and  equipment  since  1950 ; 
and  (3)  requirements  of  the  projects  for  imported 
construction  equipment,  steel,  and  cement  are 
larger  than  were  originally  anticipated.  Conse- 
quently, the  estimated  foreign  exchange  costs  have 
been  increased  from  $12.5  million  to  $16.3  million. 

The  projects  for  which  the  bank's  loans  are 
being  used  include  the  construction  of  a  new  port 
at  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea ;  the  expansion  of  the 
ports  of  Salipazar  and  Haydarpasa  on  the  Bos- 
porus, Alsancak  (the  port  of  Izmir)  on  the  Aegean 
Sea,  and  Iskenderun  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
and  the  installation  of  additional  permanent 
equipment  at  several  smaller  ports.  Samsun  has 
no  natural  harbor,  and  the  new  port  being  built 
there  will  give  better  access  to  a  rich  hinterland 
in  central  and  eastern  Anatolia.  Part  of  the  im- 
provements at  Haydarpasa,  Alsancak,  and  Isken- 
derun will  be  designed  to  service  new  grain  ele- 
vators being  built  with  the  help  of  another  bank 
loan.  The  work  at  Salipazar,  Haydarpasa,  and 
Iskenderun  should  be  completed  during  1955. 
Completion  of  the  construction  at  Samsun  and 
Alsancak  is  expected  to  take  longer. 
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Soviet  Airplane  Incidents  of  July  27  and  29, 1953 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Press  release  90  dated  February  24 

The  United  States  Government,  following  ex- 
haustive investigations  of  two  air  incidents  which 
occurred  in  the  Far  East  in  July,  1953,  instructed 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  deliver  two 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  these 
incidents.  The  notes  were  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  on  January  26,  1954,  by  Charge 
d'Affaires  Elim  O'Shaughnessy. 

One  note  concerns  the  shooting  down  by  Soviet 
aircraft  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  RB-50  air- 
craft and  its  crew  of  17  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
The  note  states  in  part: 

The  United  States  Government  desires,  before  consider- 
ing further  action,  to  receive  from  the  Soviet  Government 
first,  explicit  and  unambiguous  details  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's claims  as  to  the  facts  and  the  applicable  propo- 
sitions of  law  and,  secondly,  the  latest  evidence  which 
the  Soviet  Government  may  possess  or  have  available 
bearing  on  the  question  of  survivors  from  the  RB-50 
crew. 

The  second  note  involves  a  claim  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  $1,861,450,  based  on  an  alleged  de- 
struction by  United  States  military  aircraft  on 
July  27,  1953,  of  an  IL-12  airplane.  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Korea  announced  on 
July  27,  1953,  the  destruction  by  Capt.  Ralph  S. 
Parr,  Usaf,  of  an  IL-12  aircraft  in  North  Korea. 
When  Ambassador  Bohlen,  on  July  31,  1953,  pro- 
tested the  destruction  by  Soviet  aircraft  of  the 
RB-50  over  international  waters,1  he  was  informed 
of  an  alleged  destruction  on  July  27,  1953,  of  a 
Soviet  IL-12  airplane  in  Manchuria.  The  Soviet 
Government  asserted  that  this  was  the  Soviet  air- 
plane reported  by  United  States  Air  Force  au- 
thorities as  having  been  shot  down  by  Captain 
Parr.     In  this  regard  the  second  note  states : 

The  United  States  Government  points  out  that  it  does 
not  concede  and  has  not  conceded  that  the  IL-12  whose 
destruction  tbe  United  States  Government  was  the  first  to 
announce  on  July  27,  1953,  five  days  before  the  Soviet 
Government  made  any  announcement  or  claim  on  the 
subject,  was  the  same  airplane  to  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
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ernment's  notes  of  July  31,  1953,1  and  August  11,  1953, 
refer,  nor  does  it  have  any  independent  information  ie 
respect  to  the  destruction,  whether  by  firing  or  otherwise: 
of  any  IL-12  aircraft  within  Manchuria  or  elsewhere 
than  in  North  Korea,  on  or  about  July  27,  1953.  In  this 
regard  the  United  States  Government  reiterates  its  requesl 
that  the  Soviet  Government  state  specifically  whether  anj 
aircraft,  belonging  to  it  or  to  any  other  government  oi 
organization  to  its  knowledge,  of  an  IL-12  type,  whethei 
carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  or  neither,  was  destroyed  oi 
damaged  in  the  area  of  North  Korea  on  July  27,  1953,  oi 
at  any  date  in  the  proximity  of  July  27,  1953. 

The  note  points  out  that  while  the  United  States 
Government's  investigation  of  evidence  availabl< 
to  it  demonstrates  that  the  only  IL-12  aircraft 
destroyed  by  an  American  aircraft  on  July  27 
1953  (the  last  day  of  the  Korean  hostilities),  o: 
which  the  United  States  Government  is  aware 
occurred  entirely  within  North  Korea  and  that  n< 
such  action  took  place  in  Manchuria  as  the  Sovie 
Government  claims ;  nevertheless  the  United  State 
Government  prefers  to  make  a  definitive  answer  h 
the  Soviet  Government's  claim  to  its  note  of  Jul 
31  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  wind 
the  Soviet  Government  allegedly  examined  I 
Manchuria.    The  note  states  further : 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  is  we 
known,  is  to  further  the  settlement  of  international  di: 
putes  by  the  procedures  of  international  law  and  order  an 
in  accordance  with  the  established  practices  of  diplomac; 
and  to  encourage  other  governments  to  pursue  the  san 
policy  and  practices  in  their  relations  with  the  Unite 
States  Government  and  among  themselves.  If  the  a] 
plicable  law  and  the  established  facts,  upon  the  issue 
raised  by  the  exchange  of  notes  in  this  matter,  demonstr© 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  under  any  obligatic 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  United  States  Governmei 
is  prepared  to  recognize  and  meet  that  obligation  in  a 
cordance  with  the  established  rules  of  international  la 
and  the  international  practices  common  among  peac 
loving  and  law-abiding  governments. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  States  Go 
eminent,  reserving  its  final  decision  as  to  its  liability, 
any,  and  the  extent  thereof,  requests  the  Soviet  Gover 
ment  to  supply  the  United  States  Government  with  tl 
following  information  which  the  Soviet  Government  hi 
indicated  is  in  its  possession  or  is  available  to  it  and  whi< 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  United  States  Governmei 
may  reach  a  determination  of  its  own  liability,  if  any, 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  premises. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  179. 

2  Post,  p.  412.  For  a  statement  by  the  Department  I 
garding  the  Soviet  note  of  Aug.  11,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2 
1953,  p.  237. 
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The  information  requested,  itemized  in  detail 
in  the  note,  is  essential  for  any  determination  of 
the  right  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  advance  any 
diplomatic  claim  for  damages  under  international 
law  and  to  enable  the  United  States  Government 
to  prepare  a  proper  reply  to  the  Soviet  claim. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  26 
REGARDING  RB-50  INCIDENT 

Excellency:  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and, 
upon  instructions  from  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to 
state  the  following : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  refers 
to  the  notes  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  July  30  and  August  4,  1953,3  and  to 
the  note  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Government  dated  August  4, 1953,4  and  in  particular  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  26,  1953,5  all  of  which 
concern  the  destruction  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  an 
American  military  RB-50  aircraft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
m  July  29,  1953. 

This  matter  has  continued  to  receive  the  careful  and 
serious  attention  of  the  United  States  Government,  both 
because  of  the  United  States  Government's  concern  with 
he  fate  of  the  crew  members  of  the  destroyed  aircraft  and 
jecause  of  the  implications  which  the  Soviet  Government's 
•onrtuct  in  this  and  similar  prior  incidents  suggests  con- 
jerning  the  respect  for  international  law  and  order  which 
nay  be  expected  from  the  Soviet  Government  now  and  in 
he  future.  In  the  light  of  further  investigation  and  study 
)f  the  incident  of  July  29,  1953,  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  making,  the  Soviet  Government's 
lotes  in  this  matter,  particularly  the  relatively  detailed 
lote  of  August  26,  1953,  must  be  characterized  as  inade- 
mate. 

The  United  States  Government  desires,  before  consider- 
ng  further  action,  to  receive  from  the  Soviet  Government 
irst,  explicit  and  unambiguous  details  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's cl-iims  as  to  the  facts  and  the  applicable  prop- 
>sitions  of  law  and,  secondly,  the  latest  evidence  which 
he  Soviet  Government  may  possess  or  have  available  bear- 
ng  on  the  question  of  survivors  from  the  RB-50  crew. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  communicate  to 
he  United  States  Government  at  the  Soviet  Government's 
earliest  convenience  the  following  detailed  information : 

A.  As  to  the  incident  of  July  29, 1953,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  give,  without  ambiguous  or  indefinite  quali- 
ication,  the  precise  and  exact  positions,  by  coordinates  of 
atitude  and  longitude,  at  which  the  RB-50  is  claimed  by 
he  Soviet  Government  to  have  been  when  the  Soviet  Gov- 
rnment  took  each  of  the  actions  involved  in  the  destruction 
if  the  aircraft. 

•  The  statements  in  the  above-cited  notes  of  the  Soviet 
Government  as  to  these  positions  are  vague  and  am- 
riguous.  The  United  States  Government  cannot  respond 
)roperly  to  these  assertions  unless  the  Soviet  Government 
nakes  its  points  more  definite  and  more  certain. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Government  states  in  its  note 
•f  August  26,  1953  that  "ground  observation"  showed  that 
he  RB-50  which  was  shot  down  "violated  the  state 
wundary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  first 
n  the  region  of  Cape  Gamov  and  continued  to  fly  over 
erritory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
he  vicinity  of  Askold  Island  not  far  from  Vladivostok." 
?he  Soviet  Government  fails  to  state,  it  will  be  noticed, 
a)  precisely  where  it  claims  the  state  boundary  of  the 
'oviet  Union  runs  in  this  area,  (&)  precisely  where  it 
laims  the  alleged  violation  of  that  boundary  took  place, 

'  IMd.,  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  207. 

*Ibid.,  p.  206. 

8  Not  printed  here. 
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and   (c)   the  precise  positions  it  claims  the  RB-50  was 
when  it  was  first  intercepted  and  then  when  it  was  shot. 
Specifically,    the    Soviet   Government   is    requested   to 
inform  the  United  States  Government : 

1.  The  position  by  latitude  and  longitude  coordinates 
where  the  Soviet  Government  claims  the  RB-50  aircraft 
crossed  into  Soviet  territory  "in  the  region  of  Cape 
Gamov." 

2.  The  precise  course  by  latitude  and  longitude  coordi- 
nates which  the  Soviet  Government  claims  the  RB-50 
flew  "in  the  vicinity  of  Askold  Island." 

3.  Whether  ground  observation,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  position  of  the  RB-50  was  fixed  by  Soviet  authorities, 
was  made  by  radar  or  by  direct  visual  observation  of  the 
aircraft.  In  case  the  claim  of  the  Soviet  Government  is 
based  on  radar  observation,  the  Soviet  Government  should 
provide,  duly  authenticated,  copies  of  the  logs  and  re- 
ports of  the  radar  observers.  In  case  it  is  based  on  re- 
ports of  direct  visual  contact,  the  Soviet  Government 
should  provide  in  the  original  version,  duly  authenticated, 
the  full  statements  made  by  the  observers. 

4.  If  the  Soviet  Government  claims  that  the  flight  of 
the  RB-50  was  continuously  observed  before  and  after, 
as  well  as  during,  the  time  it  was  alleged  to  have  crossed 
the  boundary  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Government 
should  provide  the  supporting  logs  and  reports  of  the 
observers,  duly  authenticated,  including  both  radar  and 
visual  observation. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  intercepting  Soviet  aircraft,  the 
Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  state  whether  these 
aircraft  were  during  and  following  the  time  of  inter- 
ception under  the  supervision  of  Soviet  authorities  or  the 
direction  of  ground  controllers  and  whether  instructions 
were  given  to  the  pilots  of  the  intercepting  aircraft  con- 
cerning the  action  to  be  taken  by  them  affecting  the  RB-50 ; 
and  to  provide  the  United  States  with  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  (a)  all  communications  between  the  aircraft 
and  supervisory  Soviet  authorities  respecting  the  inter- 
ception, (b)  all  radar  and  radio  logs  bearing  on,  or  re- 
flecting, the  interception  and  on  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
pilots  and  the  controllers,  and  (c)  all  reports  submitted 
by  the  pilots,  whether  in  writing  or  orally. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  warning  of  Soviet  aircraft 
to  the  RB-50,  the  Soviet  note  is  not  clear  as  to  whether 
the  Soviet  Government  claims  any  attempt  was  made  to 
warn  the  RB-50  to  leave  Soviet  territory  prior  to  its 
destruction  by  Soviet  fighters.  In  this  regard  the  Soviet 
Government  is  requested  to  describe,  with  specificity  and 
detail,  the  precise  actions  which  were  taken  by  the  Soviet 
personnel  involved  (whether  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground) 
to  communicate,  prior  to  the  firing  at  it,  any  warning  at 
all  to  the  RB-50,  or  any  suggestion  to  it  that  it  was  flying 
over  Soviet  territory  and  that  it  should  leave  the  air 
space.  Among  the  precise  actions  above  mentioned  which 
the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  describe  are  (a)  the 
altitudes  at  which  the  Soviet  aircraft  flew  with  reference 
to  the  RB-50  aircraft,  before,  during  and  after  inter- 
ception;  (b)  the  attitudes  and  directions  of  approach 
which  the  Soviet  aircraft  made  in  effecting  each  com- 
munication with  and  interception  of  the  RB-50. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  actual  shooting,  which  it  is  noted 
the  Soviet  Government  apparently  claims  was  first  begun 
by  the  RB-50,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to 
specify  the  precise  position  by  coordinates  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  the  precise  time  sequence  at  which  each 
of  the  various  bursts  of  fire  were  made,  distinguishing 
chronologically  bursts  of  fire  claimed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  RB-50  aircraft  from  those  by  the  Soviet  fighters. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  RB-50  aircraft,  it  is  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  indicated  that  it  claims  that 
the  RB-50,  after  being  shot  by  Soviet  fighters,  went  off 
"in  the  direction  of  the  sea."  The  Soviet  Government  is 
requested  to  inform  the  United  States  Government  first, 
whether  the  Soviet  authorities  have  made  any  attempt 
(a)  to  find  the  destroyed  aircraft  or  (6)  to  salvage  any 
part  of  the  aircraft ;  and  secondly,  what  the  results  of 
such  attempts,  if  made,  were.    If  salvage  was  attempted, 
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the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  state  precisely 
what  articles  were  picked  up,  and  what  has  been  done  with 
those  articles,  and  to  arrange  with  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  prompt  return  of  the  property  wher- 
ever it  may  now  be  situated. 

B.  The  United  States  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Government  stated  in  its  note  of  August  26,  1953, 
that  it  had  no  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
survivors.  The  United  States  Government  must  state 
that  its  own  study  of  the  known  facts  leads  it  to  believe 
that  it  is  highly  likely  that  Soviet  authorities — certainly 
since  August  26,  1953— may  have  become  informed  with 
respect  to  the  fate  of  the  RB-50  crew  members,  either  be- 
cause one  or  more  such  crew  members  were  picked  up  on 
the  sea  by  Soviet  nationals,  or  picked  up  on  the  land  by 
Soviet  nationals  after  being  swept  to  the  adjacent  Soviet 
shores  by  sea  currents ;  or  because,  if  dead,  the  bodies  of 
such  crew  members  may  have  drifted  to  or  near  the 
Soviet  shore  where  they  could  be  detected  or  picked  up. 
The  United  States  Government  requests  the  Soviet 
Government  (a)  to  inform  it  of  all  the  relevant  facts  in 
this  regard  if  these  facts  are  already  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's possession  or  (&)  to  investigate,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  the  question  of  identification  of  persons 
dead  or  alive  who  may  have  been  members  of  the  RB-50 
crew  and  have  come  into  the  custody  of  Soviet  authorities 
or  of  persons  subject  to  Soviet  jurisdiction,  and  to  inform 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  foregoing  request  concerns  facts  of  which  the  Soviet 
Government  must  have  the  most  direct,  and  therefore  in  a 
judicial  sense  the  best,  available  evidence.  Should  the 
Soviet  Government  fail  to  favor  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  the  evidence  requested,  the  United  States 
Government  takes  this  opportunity  to  declare  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  in  any  future  proceeding  in  which  the  evidence  may 
be  relevant  consider  itself  entitled  to  rely  upon  and  sub- 
mit other  evidence  in  the  United  States  Governments 
possession,  and  reserves  the  right  to  consider  and  con- 
tend wherever  that  may  be  relevant  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  be  estopped  from  relying  upon  or 
offering  any  of  such  evidence  so  requested  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  not  produced  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  26 
REGARDING  IL-12  INCIDENT 

Excellency:  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and,  upon  instructions  from  its  Government,  has  the  honor 
to  state  the  following : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  refers 
to  note  No.  27/OSA  of  August  11,  1953,  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  which 
the  Soviet  Government  requests  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  make  payment  of  7,445,800  rubles,  or  $1,861,450, 
on  account  of  damages  alleged  by  the  Soviet  Government 
to  have  been  suffered  by  it  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  IL-12  airplane  on  July  27,  1953.  As  the  United 
States  Government  has  indicated  in  related  previous  corre- 
spondence with  the  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  of  August 
1  1953,"  replying  to  the  Soviet  Government  note  dated 
July  31,  1953,  the  only  incident  in  which  any  American 
aircraft  destroyed  an  IL-12  on  July  27,  1953,  occurred 
entirely  within  North  Korea,  during  a  period  of  hostilities 


9  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  179. 
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in  which  North  Korea  was  a  belligerent  zone  and  the 
aircraft  destroyed  was  hostile. 

In  view  however,  of  the  Soviet  Government  s  specificity 
of  allegations  of  fact  in  its  note  of  August  11,  1953,  and 
of  its  request  for  compensation,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  conducted  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, not  only  to  recheck  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  note 
of  August  1,  replying  to  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of 
July  31  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but  to  check 
so  far  as  possible  the  accuracy  of  the  various  specific  state- 
ments made  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  11, 
1953,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Government's  own  findings 
of  fact 

The  evidence  derived  from  witnesses  to  whom  the 
United  States  Government  has  access  completely  sustains 
the  conclusions  set  out  in  the  United  States  Government  s 
note  of  August  1,  1953.  . 

As  the  Soviet  Government  is  well  aware,  investigation 
of  the  character  described  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Soviet  authorities  in  Manchuria,  or  in  North  Korea,  is 
not  as  feasible  for  the  United  States  Government  as  for 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  is  clear  that  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  of  fact  raised  by  the  Soviet  note  of 
August  11,  1953,  cannot  be  reached,  and  the  claim  made 
by  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  be  answered  as  fully 
as  the  character  of  the  claim  would  appear  to  merit,  unless 
the  United  States  Government  can  obtain  all  evidence 
relevant  to  the  claim,  and  consider  it  as  carefully  and 
exhaustively  as  it  has  the  evidence  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  obtained  in  its  investigation. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  is  weL 
known,  is  to  further  the  settlement  of  international  dia 
nutes  by  the  procedures  of  international  law  and  ordei 
and  in  accordance  with  the  established  practices  o: 
diplomacy,  and  to  encourage  other  governments  to  pursue 
the  same  policy  and  practices  in  their  relations  with  thi 
United  States  Government  and  among  themselves,  l 
the  applicable  law  and  the  established  facts  upon  th 
issues  raised  by  the  exchanges  of  notes  in  this  matter 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  Government  is  unde 
any  obligation  to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Unite* 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  recognize  and  mee 
that  obligation  in  accordance  with  the  established  rule 
of  international  law  and  the  international  practices  com 
mon  among  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  governments 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  State 
Government,  reserving  its  final  decision  as  to  its  liabiutj 
if  any,  and  the  extent  thereof,  requests  the  Soviet  Goyerr 
ment  to  supply  the  United  States  Government  with  th 
following  information  which  the  Soviet  Government  ha 
indicated  is  in  its  possession  or  is  available  to  it  an 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  United  States iWi 
ernment  may  reach  a  determination  of  its  own  liaDUit: 
if  any,  to  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  premises. 

A  With  respect  to  the  statements  in  the  first  paragrap 
of  recitals  of  fact  in  each  of  the  Soviet  Government 
notes,  that  of  July  31,  1953,  and  that  of  August  11,  195, 
the  following  particulars  are  requested : 

1  The  source  of  the  statement  in  the  note  of  July  3 
1953,  that  the  number  of  American  aircraft  which  a 
tacked  the  Soviet  IL-12  was  four,  and  the  circumstance 
under  which  the  information  was  obtained.  It  is  r 
quested  particularly  that  it  be  stated  on  what  date  at 
by  what  means  this  report  was  first  received  by  the  Son 
Government,  and  whether  the  witnesses  making  U 
alleged  identification  were  ground  witnesses  or  in  ti 
air,  and  whether  their  observations  were  visual  or  ma< 
by  means  of  mechanical  equipment. 

2  The  number  of  IL-12  type  of  aircraft  of  all  km< 
belonging  to  the  Soviet  Government  flying  in  the  area 
North  Korea  and  the  number  flying  in  the  area  of  Ma 
churia  during  July  27,  1953,  and  for  seven  days  prior 
that  date,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  such  flight.    M 
times  included  should  comprise  particularly  the  time 
the  first  receipt  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  news 
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the  attack  described  in  its  notes  of  July  31,  1953,  and  of 
August  11,  1953,  and  all  flying  conducted  from  approxi- 
mately 12 :  25  to  approximately  12 :  28  local  time  July  27, 
1953 ;  and  the  circumstances  should  include  the  directions 
being  flown  and  the  positions  in  the  air  over  the  ground 
at  which  the  aircraft  involved  were  reported  by  observers 
and  at  which  they  reported  themselves  to  be. 

3.  Whether  prior  to  or  on  July  27,  1953,  it  had  made 
IL-12  type  aircraft  available  to  non-Soviet  authorities 
or  persons  in  North  Korea  or  in  Manchuria,  or  China,  or 
for  flight  in  or  over  these  areas ;  the  full  details  bearing 
upon  each  of  these  transactions  should  be  set  forth. 

4.  All  available  supporting  evidence  in  Soviet  posses- 
sion regarding  the  statement  that  the  aircraft  attacked 
was  a  Soviet  passenger  airplane  which  was  making  its 
regular  flight  from  Port  Arthur  to  Vladivostok  on  an  es- 
tablished course,  and  en  route  of  a  regular  Port  Arthur- 
Vladivostok  airline.  In  particular  the  United  States 
Government  requests: 

a.  Duly  authenticated  copies,  for  the  period  prior  to 
July  27,  1953,  and  covering  the  number  of  years  referred 
to  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note,  of  (i)  all  literature 
advertising  this  airline,  (ii)  its  time  tables,  (iii)  its  pub- 
lished schedules  of  rates,  (iv)  its  airports  of  call,  and 
(v)  the  names  of  the  countries  and  places  where  such  in- 
formation was  publicly  distributed. 

i.  A  statement  whether  at  any  time,  and  if  so  what 
times,  the  passenger  line  in  question  or  any  other  airline 
flying  between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  or  neighbor- 
ing points,  used  a  course  which  would  carry  it  over  or  into 
the  territory  of  North  Korea. 

c.  The  radio  call  signs  and  the  radio  frequencies  of 
the  airline  in  question,  with  publications  in  which  they 
were  given,  and  the  international  organization,  if  any,  in 
which  they  were  registered  or  made  public. 

d.  A  statement  whether  the  aircraft  in  question  was 
at  the  time  of  this  incident  acting  under  the  aegis  of  any 
operational  organization  other  than  this  airline  or  other 
than  on  its  regular  schedules. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  aircraft  for  which  the  Soviet 
Government  seeks  compensation,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment requests  that  the  following  information,  duly 
authenticated,  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Soviet 
Government : 

a.  A  statement  whether  the  aircraft  was  registered 
with  any  official  government  agency,  and  if  so,  the  name 
of  the  agency  and  a  copy  of  the  certificate  or  other  docu- 
ment of  registration. 

6.  A  complete  description  of  all  the  colorings  and 
markings  on  the  aircraft,  particularly  including : 

(1)  Those  indicating  the  country  of  nationality  and 
the  country  of  registration  of  (a)  the  airline  or  other 
operating  organization,  and  (6)  the  aircraft. 

(2)  The  external  color  or  colors  of  the  airplane. 

(3)  All  other  identification  symbols,  whether  in 
letters,  words,  figures,  numbers  or  marks,  giving  (a)  the 
colors  and  the  location,  by  exact  positions  on  the  external 
parts  of  the  airplane,  occupied  by  each  such  letter,  word, 
figure,  number  and  mark,  together  with  (6)  the  dimen- 
sions, in  length  and  width,  of  each  of  them  and  of  the 
spaces  separating  them. 

(4)  The  international  organizations  to  wliich  each 
of  the  foregoing  items  was  notified,  and  a  copy  of  such 
notification  with  the  date  thereof. 

c.  The  radio  call  signs  and  the  radio  frequency  or 
frequencies  used  by  the  aircraft,  and  the  radio  stations  to 
which  it  was  required  to  report,  and  the  times  at  which 
such  reports  were  required,  en  route  from  origination  of 
the  flight  to  destination. 

d.  The  places  and  times  of  origination  and  of  inter- 
mediate landings  and  departures  immediately  preceding 
the  place  and  time  of  alleged  destruction. 

e.  All  radio  and  communications  logs  for  July  27, 
1953,  including  voice  and  all  other  forms  of  transmission, 


covering  communications  to  and  by  the  aircraft  which  the 
Soviet  Government  claims  American  fliers  destroyed  over 
Manchuria  as  specified  in  the  Soviet  Government's  notes 
above  mentioned. 

/.  All  radar  logs  for  July  27  respecting  this  same  air- 
craft in  flight,  from  origination  to  the  last  point  of 
observation. 

6.  All  radio  and  radar  logs,  with  the  same  specificity  as 
requested  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  5  e.  and  5  f.,  relat- 
ing to  other  IL-12  aircraft  known  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  in  Manchuria  or  North  Korea  on  July 
27,  1953. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  11,  1953, 
giving  coordinates  by  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place 
of  alleged  attack,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to 
state  the  source  or  sources  of  its  information  and  the 
full  content  of  the  message  or  messages  originally  trans- 
mitting this  information. 

B.  With  respect  to  the  second  paragraph  of  recital  of 
facts  in  the  Soviet  note  of  August  11,  1953,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  requested : 

1.  To  state  on  what  date  and  from  what  geographical 
place  the  special  commission  referred  to  departed  for 
the  investigation. 

2.  To  state  at  what  place  or  places,  by  name  and  by 
coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  commission 
examined  the  corpses  and  remains  of  the  airplane  and 
its  contents. 

3.  To  state  whether  the  corpses  and  other  contents 
of  the  airplane  had  been  removed  from  the  precise  spot 
or  spots  in  which  they  had  first  been  found  to  the  precise 
spot  of  examination  by  the  commission.  If  so,  the  United 
States  Government  requests  (a)  the  places  and  circum- 
stances involved  in  such  removal,  (b)  the  names,  official 
occupations  and  nationalities  of  all  persons  participating, 
and  (c)  the  methods  of  transportation  of  the  objects 
examined. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  bullet  holes,  to  give  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  holes. 

5.  To  supply,  in  duly  authenticated  form,  the  inter- 
rogations of  all  local  inhabitants  alleged  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  attack,  together  with  the  specific  places 
at  which  the  witnesses  were  interviewed  and  the  places 
at  which  they  claimed  they  were  situated  when  they 
made  the  observation  referred  to.  These  should  be  given 
in  the  original  language  in  which  the  statements  were 
made,  and  preferably  by  photography  of  the  original 
documents. 

6.  If  the  commission  took  or  considered  any  photo- 
graphs, to  supply  duly  authenticated  copies  of  all  such 
photographs,  together  with  places  and  circumstances  of 
the  taking  of  these  photographs. 

C.  With  reference  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Soviet 
note  of  August  11,  1953,  the  United  States  Government 
points  out  that  it  does  not  concede  and  has  not  conceded 
that  the  IL-12  whose  destruction  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  the  first  to  announce  on  July  27,  1953,  five 
days  before  the  Soviet  Government  made  any  announce- 
ment or  claim  on  the  subject,  was  the  same  airplane  to 
which  the  Soviet  Government's  notes  of  July  31,  1953,  and 
August  11,  1953,  refer,  nor  does  it  have  any  independent 
information  in  respect  to  the  destruction,  whether  by  firing 
or  otherwise,  of  any  IL-12  aircraft  within  Manchuria  or 
elsewhere  than  in  North  Korea,  on  or  about  July  27,  1953. 
In  this  regard  the  United  States  Government  reiterates  its 
request  that  the  Soviet  Government  state  specifically 
whether  any  aircraft,  belonging  to  it  or  to  any  other 
government  or  organization  to  its  knowledge,  of  an  IL-12 
type,  whether  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  or  neither, 
was  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  area  of  North  Korea 
on  July  27,  1953,  or  at  any  date  in  the  proximity  of  July 
27,  1953. 

D.  With  respect  to  the  annex  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's note  of  August  11,  1953,  requesting  payment  of 
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damages,  the  United  States  Government  is  unable  to 
determine  either  its  liability  on  the  merits  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  claim  or  the  extent  thereof  without  the 
following  additional  information,  which  the  United  States 
Government  requests,  together  with  the  source  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  information : 

1.  As  to  each  passenger  and  each  member  of  the  crew 
for  whom  damages  are  claimed  as  single  payment  grants, 
and  as  to  each  member  of  his  family  for  whom  compen- 
sation is  asked,  as  of  July  27, 1953  : 

(a)   His  name  and  nationality. 
(&)   His  home  address. 

(c)  His  post  of  duty. 

(d)  His  occupation. 

(e)  His  age. 

(/)  Other  facts  entitling  the  Soviet  Government  under 
international  law  and  practice  to  make  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  Government  on  his  account. 

2.  As  to  each  of  the  minor  children  and  aged  parents 
of  each  deceased,  for  whom  a  claim  of  pension  is  made, 
similar  factual  data  as  in  the  paragraph  immediately  pre- 
ceding, including  nationality  as  of  July  27,  1953,  and  prior 
thereto,  together  with  an  explanation  for  the  basis  of 
claiming  both  single  payment  grants  and  pensions. 

3.  As  to  each  of  the  deceased  passengers  and  crew 
members : 

(a)   The  place  where  he  embai'ked  on  the  aircraft. 
(&)  The  place  of  his  destination. 

(c)  The  business  he  was  to  perform  after  arrival  at 
destination. 

(d)  If  he  had  business  during  flight,  the  nature 
thereof. 

(e)  Whether  he  was  concerned  in  flight,  or  was  to 
be  concerned  after  arrival  at  destination,  with  any  matter 
bearing  upon  the  hostilities  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  forces  of  North  Korea  and  Communist  China  or 
the  settlement  or  continuation  of  such  hostilities. 

4.  The  places  where  the  funerals  referred  to  were  held 
and  the  places  where  the  transfers  of  remains  were  to  be 
made  for  each  of  the  persons  on  whose  account  this 
claim  is  made. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  compensation  for  property,  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  inventory  of  the  property  involved, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  the  evaluation  was  made. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  the  IL-12  airplane,  a  state- 
ment whether  this  is  market  value  or  cost;  if  market 
value,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  state  the 
evidence  upon  which  market  value  was  obtained. 

7.  With  respect  to  all  computations  of  ruble  value,  in 
the  annex  to  the  note  of  August  11,  1953,  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  upon  which  these  figures  were  arrived  at. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  11,  1953 

[Translation] 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, confirming  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  August  1,  1953,  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  state  the  following : 

As  has  already  been  communicated  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  July  31,  four  American  fighter 
planes,  having  invaded  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  on  July  27  of  this  year,  at  12:28  local  time 
(6:28  Moscow  time),  attacked  and  brought  down  over 
Chinese  territory  a  Soviet  IL-12  passenger  airplane,  which 
was  making  its  regular  flight  from  Port  Arthur  to  Vladi- 
vostok on  an  established  course.  The  attack  of  the  Amer- 
ican fighters  on  an  unarmed  Soviet  passenger  airplane 
took  place  110  kilometers  from  the  Chinese-Korean  border 
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in  the  region  of  the  Chinese  city  of  Hua-tien  (Khuadyan) 
which  is  on  the  route  of  the  regular  airline  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Vladivostok,  along  which  Soviet  passenger  air- 
planes have  now  been  making  flights  for  several  years. 
The  coordinates  of  the  Soviet  airplane  at  the  moment  of 
the  attack  on  it  by  the  American  fighter  planes  were  43 
degrees  5  minutes  north  latitude  and  127  degrees  45  min- 
utes east  longitude. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  attack  by  American 
fighters  on  the  Soviet  airplane  and  of  the  loss  of  the  air- 
plane as  the  result  of  this  attack  in  the  region  of  Hua-tien, 
a  special  commission  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  the 
Civil  Airfleet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  loss  of  the 
Soviet  airplane.  The  commission  discovered  15  corpses  of 
passengers  and  6  corpses  of  crew  members  as  well  as  re- 
mains of  smashed  airplane.  The  investigation  conducted 
by  the  commission  showed  that  6  corpses  had  bullet  and 
fragment  wounds  and  the  wreckage  of  the  airplane  which 
was  found  had  19  bullet  holes.  Parachutes  and  other  ob- 
jects located  in  the  airplane  also  had  bullet  holes.  In 
addition,  the  commission  interrogated  local  Chinese  in- 
habitants, who  were  witnesses  of  the  attack  by  the  Amer- 
ican fighter  planes  on  the  Soviet  passenger  airplane,  who 
completely  confirmed  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  July  31. 

In  its  note  of  August  1  of  this  year,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  admits  that  American 
fighter  planes  attacked  an  airplane  of  the  IL-12  type  on 
July  27  at  12 :  25  local  time,  which,  in  regard  to  the 
moment  of  the  attack,  approximately  coincides  with  data 
cited  in  the  Soviet  note.  As  the  result  of  the  attack  re- 
ferred to,  the  IL-12  airplane  was  brought  down.  In 
addition,  however,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  alleges  that  the  IL-12  airplane  was  attacked 
by  the  American  fighter  planes,  not  over  Chinese  territory, 
but  over  the  territory  of  Korea,  approximately  8  miles 
from  the  Yalu  River  at  a  point  with  coordinates  41  degrees 
38  minutes  north  latitude  and  126  degrees  55  minutes  east 
longitude.  Such  a  statement  is  made  despite  the  precisely 
determined  fact  that  the  attack  by  the  American  fighter 
planes  on  the  Soviet  passenger  plane  actually  took  place, 
not  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  at  a  point  with  the 
coordinates  cited  above  of  43  degrees  5  minutes  north 
latitude  and  127  degrees  45  minutes  east  longitude,  which 
is  located,  not  on  Korean  territory  8  miles  from  the  Yalu 
River,  but  on  Chinese  territory  170  kilometers  northeast 
of  the  point  cited  in  the  note. 

Thus,  the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  American  fighter 
planes  on  the  Soviet  passenger  airplane  is  correctly  given 
in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  the  place  of  the  attack  is  incorrectly  indi- 
cated. Obviously  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  been  misled  regarding  the  place  of  the 
attack  by  the  American  fighter  planes  on  the  Soviet  pas- 
senger airplane. 

In  view  of  everything  set  forth  above,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment confirms  the  decisive  protest  expressed  in  the 
note  of  July  31  in  connection  with  the  piratical  attack  bj 
American  military  aircraft  on  the  unarmed  Soviet  IL-1S 
passenger  airplane  and  insists  on  severe  punishment  o1 
the  persons  guilty  of  this  crime  and  also  on  the  preven 
tion  in  future  of  such  criminal  actions  by  the  Americai 
military  command. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  insists  on  com 
pensation  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o: 
America  for  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  above-mentionee 
21  Soviet  citizens  and  the  IL-12  airplane.  The  amoun 
of  damages  is  set  forth  in  enclosure  to  the  present  note 

Moscow,  August  11,  1953. 

Enclosure : 

The  value  of  the  damage  which  was  inflicted  upon  thi 
Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  Sovie 
IL-12  airplane,  its  crew,  and  passengers,  which  occurrex 
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as  tlie  result  of  the  attack  by  American  fighter  planes  on 
July  27,  1953,  amounts  to  7,445,800  rubles  or  $1,861,450  and 
consists  of  the  following : 

Single-payment  grant  to  families  of  lost  passengers  and 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  airplane:  420,000  rubles; 

Pensions  for  minor  children  and  aged  parents  of  de- 
ceased :  5,670,000  rubles ; 

Expenses  connected  with  funerals  and  transfer  of  re- 
mains of  deceased  :  315,000  rubles ; 

Compensation  for  value  of  personal  property  of  the 
deceased  (clothing,  watches  and  other  personal  objects)  : 
84,000  rubles; 

Value  of  IL-12  airplane:  956,800  rubles. 


U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Executive  Board  of  UNESCO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  5  ( press 
release  110)  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heffelfinger  has  been 
designated  as  alternate  to  Dr.  John  Perkins,  President 
af  the  University  of  Delaware,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  Unesco  which  will  convene  in  Paris, 
March  10,  1954. 

Mrs.  Heffelfinger  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  second  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Unesco  General  Conference  held  in  Paris  last  July. 

The  meeting  on  March  10  is  to  review  plans  and  make 
program  recommendations  to  the  eighth  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Unesco,  which  will  be  held  in 
Montevideo  next  fall. 


Wailes  will  assume  responsibility  for  all  functions 
of  personnel  administration  excepting  those  relat- 
ing to  security. 

(c)  The  "Bureau  of  Security,  Consular  Affairs 
and  Personnel"  is  designated  the  "Bureau  of  In- 
spection, Security  and  Consular  Affairs,"  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  McLeod.  The  functions 
of  personnel  administration  previously  performed 
by  this  Bureau  are  transferred  to  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Personnel  Administration. 
Inspection  functions  in  the  Department  are  made 
a  responsibility  of  the  Administrator.  Bureau  of 
Inspection,  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary (Administration). 

(d)  The  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Ad- 
ministration) will  make  such  supplementary 
changes  in  personnel  and  responsibility  as  are  nec- 
essary in  his  judgment  to  complete  the  above 
directed  changes. 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  March  1  confirmed  Henry  F.  Holland  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Organizational  Changes 

'ress  release  102  dated  March  1,  1964 

Pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  following  changes  in  organization  and 
issignment  of  responsibility  are  announced,  effec- 
tive at  once : 

(a)  Assistant  Secretary  Morton  is  designated 
Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Administra- 
tion), and  in  addition  to  his  present  duties  he  will, 
intil  further  instructions,  perform  those  hereto- 
Fore  assigned  to  Under  Secretary  Lourie. 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary  Wailes  is  designated 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Acting 
[Deputy  Under  Secretary   (Administration),  Mr. 


Public  Committee  on  Personnel 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 

Press  release  105  dated  March  3 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  3  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Public  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel. 

The  committee  was  established  by  Secretary 
Dulles,  to  study  and  advise  him  on  measures  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  career  serv- 
ice to  meet  the  vastly  increasing  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  which  have  devolved 
upon  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Norman  Armour, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  retired,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  former  Ambassador ;  John 
A.  McCone,  President,  the  Joshua  Hendy  Cor- 
poration, Los  Angeles ;  Robert  Murphy,  Ex-Officio 
Member,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  More- 
head  Patterson,  Chairman  and  President,  Ameri- 
can Machine  and  Foundry  Company,  New  York ; 
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Donald  Russell,  President  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Charles  E.  Saltzman,  General  Partner, 
Henry  Sears  &  Company,  New  York,  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  John  Hay  Whitney, 
Senior  Partner  in  J.  H.  Whitney  and  Company, 
New  York ;  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  President 
of  Brown  University. 

Dr.  Wriston  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   The  vice  chairman  will  be  Mr.  Whitney. 

The  committee's  work  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  May  1.  It  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  comprehensive  program  being  conducted 
by  Phillip  Young,  the  personnel  adviser  to  the 
President,  covering  all  overseas  personnel  manage- 
ment practices  as  well  as  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 


COMMITTEE  HOLDS  FIRST  MEETING 

Press  release  112  dated  March  5 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on 
Personnel  had  its  first  meeting  on  March  5  and 
began  its  survey  of  measures  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  professional  service  to  the  end  that 
it  be  made  a  more  effective  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the 
committee  decided  it  will  review  the  prior  studies 
and  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
the  1950  Advisory  Committee  on  Personnel,  and 
other  groups  in  this  field. 

The  committee  will  give  special  consideration  to 
broadening  the  personnel  base  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  ob]ective  here  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  establishments  abroad  may  be  staffed 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  by  career  per- 
sonnel, especially  trained  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  and  obligated  to  serve  at  home  or 
abroad,  thus  providing  a  stronger  Foreign  Service. 

The  committee's  field  of  interest  will  include 
the  basic  organization  of  the  Service  and  its 
strength;  the  amalgamation  program;  personnel 
management  with  particular  reference  to  the  im- 
provement of  recruitment,  training,  and  career- 
development  programs;  and  the  requirements  to 
increase  public  confidence  and  fortify  personnel 
morale. 

Primary  responsibility  for  each  of  these  major 
phases  of  the  enterprise  will  be  undertaken  by  in- 
dividual committee  members. 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  March 
Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

414 


1  confirmed  John  M.  Cabot  as 
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US  I A  Report  to  Congress 


The  new  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been 
successfully  launched  in  line  with  congressional 
recommendations,  according  to  the  report  to  Con- 
gress announced  on  February  21  by  Theodore  C. 
Streibert,1  Director.  The  report  was  submitted 
to  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
Martin. 

The  report,  covering  the  first  5  months  of  opera- 
tion from  the  creation  of  the  Agency  on  August  1 
to  December  31, 1953,  said  the  Agency  is  now  con- 
centrating on  two  major  tasks:  communicating 
and  explaining  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  peoples  over- 
seas and  combating  hostile  propaganda  which  at- 
tempts to  misrepresent  our  foreign  policy.  The 
report  cites  a  "sharpening  of  the  entire  overseas 
information  program"  under  a  new  statement  of 
mission  received  from  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  on  October  22,  1953. 
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Intervention  of  International  Communism  in  the  Americas 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  March 
5,  immediately  after  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Tenth  Inter-American  Conference,  together  with 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Dulles  during  the  March 
8  and  March  11  sessions  of  the  Politico- Juridical 
Committee  and  the  text  of  the  declaration  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  March  IS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  5 

The  Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  [Guillermo 
Toriello]  has  made  clear  that  he  opposes  any  dec- 
laration by  this  Conference  against  international 
communism.  Not  only  does  he  oppose  any  new 
action  but  also  he  goes  further  and  says  that  his 
Government  considers  invalid  prior  resolutions 
for  which  his  Government  voted  at  the  Ninth  In- 
ter-American Conference  in  1948  and  at  the 
fourth  meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers  in 
1951.  By  these  resolutions  the  American  States 
unanimously  condemned  international  commu- 
nism as  incompatible  with  the  concept  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  as  a  danger  for  the  American 
States. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  this  issue  be  obscured 
by  an  abusive  attack  made  upon  the  United  States. 
We  deplore  the  fact  that  this  inter- American 
meeting  should  be  used  as  a  platform  for  efforts 
which  seek  to  defame  other  American  States  and 
to  exploit  every  possible  difference  with  a  view 
to  disrupting  the  harmony  of  our  gathering. 

Guatemala's  position  with  respect  to  interven- 
tion of  international  communism  in  the  American 
Republics  will  be  put  to  the  test  when  this  agenda 
item  is  taken  up. 

We  are  confident  this  Conference  will  reaffirm 
the  position  of  the  Ninth  Conference  on  this  ques- 
tion and  will  go  on  to  declare  that  domination  and 
control  of  political  institutions  of  any  American 
State  by  the  international  Communist  movement 
would  constitute  intervention  by  a  foreign  politi- 
cal power  and  be  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  America. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  8 

Press  release  121  dated  March  8 

The  United  States  has  introduced  a  resolution 
under  the  agenda  item  "Intervention  of  Interna- 
tional Communism  in  the  American  Republics." 
Our  proposal  is  before  you. 

Its'  preamble  first  recalls  the  prior  resolutions 
finding  international  communism  to  be  a  threat 
and  then  records  our  judgment  that  this  threat 
still  persists. 

The  first  operative  portion  declares  that,  if  the 
international  Communist  movement  should  come 
to  dominate  the  political  institutions  of  any  Amer- 
ican State,  that  would  be  a  threat  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  political  independence  of  us  all, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America  and  calling  for 
appropriate  action. 

In  accordance  with  existing  treaties,  the  second 
operative  portion  calls  for  disclosures  and  ex- 
changes of  information,  which  would  expose  and 
weaken  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

What  is  international  communism?  In  the 
course  of  the  general  debate,  one  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  (the  Minister  of  Guatemala)  asked, 
"What  is  international  communism?"  I  thought 
that  by  now  every  Foreign  Minister  of  the  world 
knew  what  international  communism  is.  It  is  dis- 
turbing if  the  foreign  affairs  of  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can Republics  are  conducted  by  one  so  innocent 
that  he  has  to  ask  that  question. 

But  since  the  question  has  been  asked,  it  shall  be 
answered.  International  communism  is  that  far- 
flung  clandestine  political  organization  which  is 
operated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  1939,  it  has  brought 
15  once  independent  nations  into  a  state  of  abject 
servitude.  It  has  a  hard  core  of  agents  in  prac- 
tically every  country  of  the  world.  The  total  con- 
stitutes not  a  theory,  not  a  doctrine,  but  an  aggres- 
sive, tough,  political  force,  backed  by  great  re- 
sources, and  serving  the  most  ruthless  empire  of 
modern  times. 
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Declaration  of  Caracas 


Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American  States 
Against  International  Communist  Intervention1 

Whereas  : 

The  American  Republics  at  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  declared  that 
international  communism,  by  its  anti-democratic 
nature  and  its  interventionist  tendency,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  concept  of  American  freedom,  and 
resolved  to  adopt  within  their  respective  territories 
the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  and  prevent 
subversive  activities ; 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  recognized  that,  in  addition  to 
adequate  internal  measures  in  each  State,  a  high 
degree  of  international  cooperation  is  required  to 
eradicate  the  danger  which  the  subversive  activities 
of  international  communism  pose  for  the  American 
States  * 

The  '  aggressive  character  of  the  international 
communist  movement  continues  to  constitute,  in  the 
context  of  world  affairs,  a  special  and  immediate 
threat  to  the  national  institutions  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
right  of  each  State  to  develop  its  cultural,  political 
and  economic  life  freely  and  naturally  without 
intervention  in  its  internal  or  external  affairs  by 
other  States; 

THE  TENTH  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE, 


Condemns  the  activities  of  the  international  com- 
munist movement  as  constituting  intervention  in 
American  affairs; 

Expeesses  the  determination  of  the  American 
States  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  protect 
their  political  independence  against  the  intervention 
of  international  communism,  acting  in  the  interests 
of  an  alien  despotism ;  and 

Reiterates  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of  America  in 
the  effective  exercise  of  representative  democracy 


as  the  best  means  to  promote  their  social  and  polit- 
ical progress ;  and 

Declares : 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the  interna- 
tional communist  movement,  extending  to  this 
Hemisphere  the  political  system  of  an  extra-conti- 
nental power,  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and 
would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  measures 2  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaties. 

II 
Recommends  : 

That  without  prejudice  to  such  other  measures  as 
they  may  consider  desirable,  special  attention  be 
given  by  each  of  the  American  governments  to  the 
following  steps  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
subversive  activities  of  the  international  commu- 
nist movement  within  their  respective  jurisdictions : 

1.  Measures  to  require  disclosure  of  the  identity, 
activities  and  sources  of  funds  of  those  who  are 
spreading  propaganda  of  the  international  com- 
munist movement  or  who  travel  in  the  interests  of 
that  movement,  and  of  those  who  act  as  its  agents 
or  in  its  behalf ;  and 

2.  The  exchange  of  information  among  govern- 
ments to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Conferences 
and  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  regarding  inter- 
national communism. 

3.  This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  by  the 
American  Republics  in  relation  to  dangers  originat- 
ing outside  this  Hemisphere  is  designed  to  protect 
sand  not  to  impair  the  inalienable  right  of  each 
American  State  freely  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
government  and  economic  system  and  to  live  its  own 
social  and  cultural  life.3 

1  Presented  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Tenth 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Mar.  6;  adopted  by 
the  Politico-Juridical  Committee,  as  amended,  on 
Mar.  13  by  a  vcte  of  17-1  (Guatemala) ,  with  Mexico 
and  Argentina  abstaining. 

2 Amendment  introduced  by  Colombia;  the  orig- 
inal draft  read  "appropriate  action." 

3  Amendment  introduced  by  the  United  States. 


Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
responsible  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
this  capacity  they  conduct  relations  with  the  other 
Governments  through  the  traditional  institutions 
of  diplomacy.  But  at  the  same  time  they  operate 
and  control  this  worldwide  clandestine  political 
organization  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Until  the  Second  World  War,  Moscow's  control 
over  this  organization  was  exercised  openly 
through  the  central  headquarters  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  the  so-called  "Comintern." 
That  was  a  political  association  to  which  all  of  the 
Communist  parties  belonged  and  it  had  its  seat  in 
Moscow.  During  the  war  the  Comintern  was  of- 
ficially abolished.  Since  that  time  the  control 
over  the  foreign  Communist  parties  has  been  exer- 
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cised  by  the  Moscow  leaders  secretly  and  infor- 
mally, but  for  the  most  part  no  less  effectively  than 
before. 

As  proof  of  this  fact  one  does  not  need  to  search 
for  the  precise  channels  through  which  this  control 
proceeds,  although  some  of  them  in  fact  are  known. 
If  one  compares  Soviet  propaganda  with  the  po- 
litical positions  taken  by  individual  Communist 
officials  and  agents  around  the  world,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  substance  and  timing,  it  becomes 
clear,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is 
this  highly  disciplined  hierarchical  organization 
which  commands  the  unquestioned  obedience  of  its 
individual  members. 

The  disciplinary  requirements  include  a  firm 
insistence  that  loyalty  to  the  movement,  which 
means  in  effect  loyalty  to  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
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munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  every  other  obligation  including  love 
of  country,  obligation  to  family,  and  the  honor  of 
one's  own  personal  conduct. 

These  conclusions  are  not  speculation ;  they  are 
established  facts,  well  known  to  all  who  have 
seriously  studied  the  Communist  apparatus. 

The  fact  that  this  organization  exists  does  not 
mean  that  all  members  of  all  Communist  parties 
everywhere  are  conscious  of  its  existence  and  of 
their  relationship  to  it.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  Communist  Party  members  are  initiated  into 
complete  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  movement 
to  which  they  belong  and  the  real  sources  of  its 
authority.  Most  national  Communist  parties 
masquerade  as  normal  patriotic  political  parties, 
purporting  to  reflect  indigenous  political  impulses 
and  to  be  led  by  indigenous  elements. 

Actually,  every  one  of  these  parties  represents 
a  conspiracy  within  a  conspiracy;  the  rank-and- 
file  members,  while  serving  the  purpose  of  duping 
others,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  duped  by  their 
own  leaders.  The  leaders  do  not  reveal  fully  to 
the  rank  and  file  either  the  nature  of  their  own 
allegiance  or  the  sources  of  their  own  authority 
and  funds. 

The  overall  purpose  for  which  this  organization 
is  maintained  and  operated  is  to  act  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  the  worldwide  polit- 
ical aims  of  the  dominant  group  of  Moscow  leaders. 
This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  "What  is  inter- 
national communism"? 

It  may  next  be  asked  whether  this  international 
Communist  apparatus  actually  seeks  to  bring  this 
hemisphere,  or  parts  of  it,  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

I  shall  not  here  accuse  any  government  or  any 
individuals  of  being  either  plotters  or  the  dupes 
of  plotters.  We  are  not  sitting  here  as  a  court  to 
try  governments  or  individuals.  We  sit  rather  as 
legislators.  As  such,  we  need  to  know  what  will 
enable  us  to  take  appropriate  action  of  a  general 
character  in  the  common  interest.  Therefore,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  presenting  well-established 
facts  of  that  character. 

When  the  Comintern  was  operating  openly,  it 
trained  at  Moscow,  largely  in  the  Lenin  School, 
numerous  persons  from  the  Americas.  Some  of 
them  are  still  active. 


International  Front  Organizations 

There  was  a  special  Comintern  headquarters, 
and  there  were  secret  field  offices  which  controlled 
and  supported  Communist  activities  in  Latin 
America.  The  Comintern  also  developed  a  series 
of  international  front  organizations  designed  to 
enable  its  agents  to  get  popular  backing  from  spe- 
cial groups  such  as  labor,  youth,  women,  students, 
farmers,  etc.  These  front  organizations  also 
served  as  cover  for  the  Soviet  intelligence  services. 

When    the    Soviet    Communist    Party    went 
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through  the  form  of  abolishing  the  Comintern, 
these  same  front  organizations  were  carried  on  in 
a  different  form,  with  headquarters  shifted  from 
Moscow  usually  to  satellite  capitals.  The  Com- 
munist International  of  Youth  emerged  as  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  with 
headquarters  in  Budapest,  and  as  the  Interna- 
tional Students  Union,  with  headquarters  in 
Prague.  There  is  the  Women's  International 
Juridical  Association.  There  is  the  World  Peace 
Council,  located  in  Prague.  There  is  the  World 
Committee  Against  War  and  Fascism.  Most 
powerful  of  all  is  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  seated  under  Soviet  auspices  in  Vienna. 
There  is  the  All  Union  Society  for  Cultural  Rela- 
tions Abroad  which  channels  propaganda  through 
its  local  outlets,  the  various  Soviet  friendship 
societies. 

These  front  organizations  carry  on  important 
activities  in  many  of  the  American  States.  Their 
members  in  this  hemisphere  go  back  and  forth  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  using  funds  which  are 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

The  basic  facts  I  outline  are  well  known.  They 
could  be  supplemented  by  masses  of  detail,  but 
that  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purposes.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  international  communism 
operates  strongly  in  this  hemisphere  to  accomplish 
the  political  purposes  of  its  leaders  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

International  communism  is  not  liberating  but 
enslaving.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  even 
though  the  international  Communist  movement 
operates  in  this  hemisphere,  it  may  serve  a  liberat- 
ing purpose,  compatible  with  principles  of  our 
American  States.  Few,  I  believe,  would  argue 
for  that  openly.  The  thesis  is  advanced  rather  by 
innuendo  and  insinuation. 

Such  suggestions  lose  all  plausibility  when  we 
recall  what  this  Communist  movement  has  done 
to  the  nations  and  the  peoples  it  has  come  to  domi- 
nate.   Let  us  think  first  in  terms  of  nations. 

Many  of  us  knew  at  the  United  Nations  Jan 
Masaryk,  the  son  of  the  great  author  of  Czechoslo- 
vak freedom.  He  was  a  Foreign  Minister  who 
believed,  until  almost  the  end,  that  the  Communist 
movement  in  his  country  was  something  different ; 
that  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  national  free- 
dom to  which  his  father  and  he  were  so  passion- 
ately dedicated.  But  in  the  end  his  broken  corpse 
was  offered  to  the  world  as  mute  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  international  communism  is  never  "dif- 
ferent" and  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  reconcili- 
ation between  it  and  national  freedom. 

Czechoslovakia  was  stripped  of  every  vestige  of 
sovereignty,  as  we  in  the  Americas  understand 
that  term.  It  was  added  to  the  list  of  victims, 
which  already  in  Europe  included  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Albania,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  These  ten  Euro- 
pean nations,  once  proud  and  honorable  examples 
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of  national  freedom,  have  become  Soviet  serfdoms 
or  worse. 

Within  all  the  vast  area,  now  embracing  one- 
third  of  the  world's  people,  where  the  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  dominant,  no  official 
can  be  found  who  would  dare  to  stand  up  and 
openly  attack  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  in  this  hemisphere,  it  takes'  no  courage  for  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  smallest  American 
countries  openly  to  attack  the  government  of  the 
most  powerful. 

I  rejoice  that  that  kind  of  freedom  exists  in  the 
Americas,  even  if  it  may  be  at  times  abused.  But 
the  essential  is  that  there  be  a  relationship  of  sov- 
ereign equality.  We  of  the  United  States  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  We  seek  no  satellites,  but  only 
friendly  equals.  We  never  want  to  see  at  the 
pan-American  table  those  who  speak  as  the  tools 
of  non- American  powers.  We  want  to  preserve 
and  defend  an  American  society,  in  which  even  the 
weak  may  speak  boldly,  because  they  represent 
national  personalities  which,  as  long  as  they  are 
free,  are  equal. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  resolution  to  assure  that 
there  will  always  be  in  this  hemisphere  such 
national  personalities  and  dignity. 

If  now  we  turn  to  see  what  international  com- 
munism has  done  to  the  individual  human  beings, 
we  find  that  it  has  stripped  them,  too,  of  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  worth.  The  professional 
propagandists  for  communism  talk  glibly  of  lofty 
aims  and  high  ideals.  That  is  part  of  the  rou- 
tine— and  fraudulent — appeal  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  dissatisfied  are  led 
to  follow  false  leaders.  But  once  international 
communism  has  gained  its  end  and  subjected  the 
people  to  the  so-called  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat," then  the  welfare  of  the  people  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  practical  concern. 


Communism  and  the  Worker 

Communism,  in  its  initial  theoretical  stage,  was 
designed  primarily  to  serve  the  workers  and  to 
provide  them,  not  with  spiritual  values,  for  com- 
munism is  atheistic,  but  at  least  with  a  material 
well-being.  It  is  worthwhile  to  observe  what  has 
actually  happened  to  this  favored  group  in 
countries  subjugated  by  Communist  power. 

In  these  countries  the  workers  have  become  vir- 
tual slaves,  and  millions  of  them  are  literally 
slaves.  Instructive  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  Nations  Report  on  Forced  Labor,  which 
was  presented  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  at 
its  last  session.1  The  authors  of  this  report  were 
three  eminent  and  independent  personalities  from 
India,  Norway,  and  Peru.    The  report  finds  that 

1  U.  N.  doc.  E/2431 ;  for  an  excerpt,  and  for  text  of  U.  S. 
statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  167,  and  Dec. 
21,  1953,  p.  865. 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  use  forced  labor 
on  a  vast  scale.  Prior  evidence  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  indicates  that  approximately  15 
million  persons  habitually  fill  the  Soviet  labor 
camps. 

The  Forced  Labor  Report  calls  the  Soviet 
method  of  training  and  allocating  manpower  "A 
system  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor."  The 
Soviet  workers  are  the  most  underpaid,  over- 
worked persons  in  any  modern  industrial  state. 
They  are  the  most  managed,  checked-on,  spied-on, 
and  unrepresented  workers  in  the  world  today. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  movement,  for  the  Russian 
worker  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  job  and  shift  to 
another  job.  He  is  bound  to  his  job  by  his  labor 
book.  Except  for  the  relative  few  who  have  class 
privileges,  wages  provide  only  a  pitiful  existence. 
Now,  37  years  after  the  October  revolution,  unrest 
and  discontent  have  so  mounted  in  Soviet  Russia 
that  the  rulers  are  forced  publicly  to  notice  them 
and  to  promise  relief. 

Conditions  in  the  Soviet  satellite  countries  are 
even  worse  than  in  Russia.  The  captive  peoples 
have  been  subjected  to  sharply  decreased  living 
standards,  since  they  lost  their  freedom,  and  to 
greater  exploitation  than  prevails  in  Russia.  The 
workers'  outbreak  in  East  Germany  of  last  June 
showed  in  one  revealing  flash  how  desperate  the 
people  have  become.  Young  boys  armed  only  with 
stones  dared  to  face  up  to  Soviet  tanks. 

When  I  was  in  the  East  Sector  of  Berlin  last 
month,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  referred  to 
that  outbreak,  and  he  said  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  be  sure  that  it  did  not  happen  again.  I 
saw  those  steps.  They  consisted  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  heavily  armed  soldiers,  with 
machineguns  and  tanks. 

Traditions  of  liberty  have  been  established  in 
this  hemisphere  under  the  leadership  of  many 
great  patriots.  They  fought  for  individual  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity.  They  lighted  the  guid- 
ing beacons  along  freedom's  road,  which  have 
burned  brightly  in  the  healthy  air  of  patriotic 
fervor.  These  beacons  must  not  be  stifled  by  the 
poisonous  air  of  despotism  now  being  fanned 
toward  out  shores  from  Moscow,  Prague,  and 
Budapest. 

These  places  may  seem  far  away.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
the  first  danger  to  the  liberties  and  independence 
which  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  their  heroic  asso- 
ciates had  won  for  the  new  Republics  stemmed 
precisely  from  the  despotic  alliance  forged  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

Sometimes,  it  seems,  we  recall  that  threat  only 
in  terms  of  colonialism.  Actually,  the  threat  that 
was  deemed  most  grave  was  the  desire  of  Czarist 
Russia  and  its  allies  to  extend  their  despotic  polit- 
ical system  to  this  hemisphere. 

I  recall  that  President  Monroe,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  December  2,  1823,  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  that  phase  of  the  problem.    He 
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spoke  of  ending  future  colonization  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  but  he  spoke  with  greater  emphasis 
and  at  greater  length  of  the  danger  which  would 
come  if  "the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent" 
of  this  hemisphere. 

What  he  said  was  being  said  in  similar  terms  by 
other  great  American  patriots  and  defenders  of 
human  liberty.  Those  sentiments  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  merely  unilateral.  They  have  become 
an  accepted  principle  of  this  hemisphere.  That  is 
why,  it  seems  to  us,  we  would  be  false  to  our  past 
unless  we  again  proclaimed  that  the  extension  to 
this  hemisphere  of  alien  despotism  would  be  a 
danger  to  us  all,  which  we  unitedly  oppose. 

The  Price  of  Freedom 

My  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  problems  more  difficult,  few  tasks 
more  odious,  than  that  of  effectively  exposing  and 
thwarting  the  danger  of  international  communism. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  that  danger  cloaks  itself 
behind  fine-sounding  words;  it  uses  the  cover  of 
many  well-intentioned  persons,  and  it  so  weaves 
itself  into  the  fabric  of  community  life  that  great 
courage  and  skill  are  required  to  sever  the  evil 
from  the  good.  The  slogan  of  "nonintervention" 
can  plausibly  be  invoked  and  twisted  to  give  im- 
munity to  what  is,  in  fact,  flagrant  intervention. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  defense  of  freedom 
is  difficult,  and  calls  for  courage,  is  no  adequate 
excuse  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  free- 
dom is  in  fact  endangered. 

Freedom  is  never  preserved  for  long  except  by 
vigilance  and  with  dedicated  effort.  Those  who 
do  not  have  the  will  to  defend  liberty,  soon  lose  it. 

Danger  to  liberty  constantly  recurs  in  ever- 
changing  form.  To  meet  that  danger  requires 
flexibility  and  imagination.  Each  of  our  nations 
has  in  the  past  had  to  take  some  difficult  and 
dangerous  decisions,  of  one  kind  or  another,  on 
behalf  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  this 
hemisphere.  During  the  19th  century,  more  than 
one  American  nation,  including  my  own,  risked 
the  hazard  of  war  against  great  military  powers', 
rather  than  permit  the  intrusion  into  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  aggressive  forces  of  European  im- 
perialism. During  this  20th  century,  when  evil 
forces  of  militarism  and  fascism  twice  sought 
world  domination,  the  United  States  paid  a  great 
price  in  blood  and  treasure  which  served  us  all. 
Each  of  our  American  Republics  has  contributed 
to  what  has  now  become  a  glorious  tradition. 

Today  we  face  a  new  peril  that  is  in  many  re- 
spects greater  than  any  of  the  perils  of  the  past. 
It  takes  an  unaccustomed  form.  It  is  backed  by 
resources  greater  than  have  ever  been  accumulated 
under  a  single  despotic  will.  However,  we  need 
not  fear,  because  we  too  have  greater  assets.  We 
have  greater  solidarity  and  greater  trust  born  out 
of  our  past  fraternal  association.     But  just  as  the 


danger  assumes  an  unconventional  form,  so  our 
response  may  also  need  to  be  different  in  its  form. 

We  need  not,  however,  solve  all  these  matters 
here.  What  we  do  need  to  do  is  to  identify  the 
peril;  to  develop  the  will  to  meet  it  unitedly,  if 
ever  united  action  should  be  required ;  and  mean- 
while to  give  strong  moral  support  to  those  gov- 
ernments which  have  the  responsibility  of  expos- 
ing and  eradicating  within  their  borders  the 
danger  which  is  represented  by  alien  intrigue  and 
treachery. 

Of  course,  words  alone  will  not  suffice.  But 
words  can  be  meaningful.  They  can  help  to  forge 
a  greater  determination  to  assure  our  collective 
independence,  so  that  each  of  our  nations  will,  in 
whatever  way  that  is  truly  its  own,  be  the  master 
of  its  destiny.  Thus,  we  will  have  served  our 
common  cause  against  its  enemies. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  and  in  that  hope  that  the 
1  United  States  presents  its  resolution. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  11 

Press  release  130  dated  March  12 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  listened  with  close  at- 
tention to  the  important  observations  which  other 
delegations  have  made  with  reference  to  inter- 
vention of  international  communism  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  unity.  One's  faith  in  our  inter-American 
association  cannot  but  be  strengthened  by  this 
experience.  It  is  a  new  chapter  in  practical  co- 
operation for  a  common  purpose. 

There  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  unanimity  as  to  basic  objective  and 
means.  I  am  confident  that  this  unity  of  view 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  document  we  approve. 

There  appears  to  be  general  acceptance  of  two 
basic  propositions,  i.  e.,  (1)  that  international 
communism,  which  our  American  Republics  have 
twice  denounced  with  unanimity,  is  still  a  danger 
to  hemispheric  integrity,  and,  (2)  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  at  this  time  solemnly  to  warn 
the  authors  of  this  threat  to  keep  their  hands 
off  this  hemisphere. 

The  U.S.  proposal  for  giving  effect  to  these  two 
principles  has  been  generally  accepted.  How- 
ever, certain  amendments  have  been  proposed  or 
suggested. 

The  United  States  has  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  amendments  and  I  should  like 
to  express,  at  this  time,  my  views  concerning  them. 

The  concern  most  often  expressed  is  that  our 
declaration  might  be  interpreted  as  intervention, 
or  justifying  intervention,  in  the  genuinely  domes- 
tic affairs  of  an  American  State.  This  concern  is, 
we  believe,  due  to  natural  historical  fears  rather 
than  to  any  language  in  the  U.S.  proposal. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  in 
view  of  the  specific  purpose  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
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posal  and  the  safeguards  of  existing  treaties  with- 
in which  it  would  operate,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  declaration  could  be  used  for  other  than 
its  intended  purpose.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
admirable  addresses  of  the  Brazilian  and 
Colombian  Foreign  Ministers.  The  U.S.  proposal 
does  not  and  obviously  cannot  enlarge  or  change 
in  any  way  existing  treaties. 

The  U.  S.  proposal,  as  submitted,  is  a  foreign 
policy  declaration  directed  against  those  in  non- 
American  lands  who  operate  the  subversive  ap- 
paratus of  international  communism.  They  have 
used  that  apparatus  to  gain  control  over  800  mil- 
lion persons,  to  blot  out  independence  in  15  nations 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  demonstrably  are 
putting  that  apparatus  into  use  against  this  hem- 
isphere. We  would  warn  them  that  we  are  aware 
of  their  design,  that  we  oppose  it,  and  that  they 
cannot  expect  to  gain  a  real  success  within  this 
hemisphere  because,  if  they  should  get  control 
of  any  American  State,  we  would  all  unite  to 
deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  aggression  and 
to  restore  the  sovereignty  and  political  independ- 
ence to  the  American  State  that  had  been  robbed 
of  it. 

Our  proposed  declaration  in  this  sense  is,  I 
repeat,  a  foreign-policy  declaration.  Our  admo- 
nitions are  not  addressed  to  any  one  of  our  Repub- 
lics or  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Proposed  U.  S.  Amendment 

The  delegations  of  Argentina  and  Mexico  have 
suggested  some  verbal  changes  which  they  believe 
make  this  aspect  of  the  declaration  more  clear. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  apprehension 
expressed  comes  not  primarily  from  the  present 
text  but  from  historical  fears  and  that  the  better 
and  more  adequate  way  to  meet  them  is  to  add  to 
the  declaration  as  drafted  by  the  United  States 
an  additional  paragraph  which  would  read  as 
follows : 

This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  by  the  American 
Republics  in  relation  to  dangers  originating  outside  this 
Hemisphere  is  designed  to  protect  and  not  to  impair  the 
inalienable  right  of  each  American  State  freely  to  choose 
its  own  form  of  government  and  economic  system  and 
to  live  its  own  social  and  cultural  life. 

Such  a  supplement  to  the  declaration  proposed 
by  the  United  States  will,  we  believe,  dispose  of 
all  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed.  Certain 
proposals  have  been  made  by  the  Mexican  delega- 
tion which  are  unacceptable  to  the  United  States 
because  they  would,  in  our  opinion,  basically 
alter  the  concept  of  the  declaration  and  turn  it 
from  a  foreign-policy  declaration  into  a  declara- 
tion of  domestic  import.  These  Mexican  amend- 
ments fall  under  four  headings : 

1.  They  would,  in  general,  substitute  the  words, 
"agents  of  foreign  international  communism," 
where  the  U.S.  proposal  speaks  only  of  "interna- 
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tional  communism."  It  is  of  course  important 
that  each  of  our  states  should  take  steps  to  detect 
and  eradicate  the  secret  agents  which  interna- 
tional communism  has  introduced  into  our  midst. 
Such  internal  measures  were  recommended  at  the 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. However,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  suggest  that  we  should  now 
merely  repeat  what  was  then  said.  We  believe 
that  we  ought  to  give  a  simple,  clear,  and  direct 
warning  to  the  principals  of  these  secret  agents 
who  for  the  most  part  reside  in  Moscow  or  satellite 
capitals  and  who  from  there  dominate  and  direct 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

It  is  the  fact  that  we  direct  our  warning  to  them 
that  gives  the  proposed  declaration  its  status  as 
a  declaration  of  foreign  policy.  We  would  be  re- 
luctant to  see  our  declaration  altered  so  that  it  was 
essentially  a  doctrine  of  internal  import  as  it 
would  be  if  we  directed  ourselves  only  against  the 
agents  here  of  international  communism. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  we  should  introduce,  at 
various  points,  references  to  our  respective  con- 
stitutional procedures.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
appropriate  if  the  declaration  were  designed  to 
prescribe  our  own  internal  conduct.  The  United 
States  would,  however,  be  reluctant  to  adopt  lan- 
guage which  seemed  to  imply  that  that  was  the 
purpose  of  this  declaration.  Of  course  each  of 
us  will  act  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
processes.  However,  a  warning  to  potential 
enemies  to  keep  their  hands  off  of  us  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  own  domestic  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

3.  One  of  the  Mexican  amendments  would  bas- 
ically alter  what  is  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
declaration,  namely,  that  part  which  says  that 

the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institutions  of 
any  American  State  by  the  international  Communist 
movement,  extending  to  this  Hemisphere  the  political  sys- 
tem of  an  extra-continental  power,  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the 
American  States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and 
would  call  for  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties. 

In  place  of  this  clear,  precise  warning,  which  all 
can  understand,  the  Mexican  delegation  would 
substitute  a  legalistic  paragraph  which  attempts 
obscurely  to  define  what  we  will  do  "when"  the 
political  institutions  of  any  American  State  are 
subverted  by  the  intervention  of  extra-continental 
or  of  any  Communist  power. 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  unthinkable  that 
the  American  States  should  adopt  a  declaration 
dealing  with  what  we  shall  do  "when"  one  of  our 
American  Republics  is  made  the  puppet  of  inter- 
national communism.  The  whole  purpose  of  our 
declaration  is  to  prevent  that  from  happening. 
A  declaration  which  merely  says  what  we  shall 
do  after  it  has  happened  would,  I  think,  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  most  of  us.  Certainly  it  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  believes  that,  as  suggested 
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by  the  Brazilian  and  Colombian  delegations,  the 
declaration  contained  in  its  draft  could  usefully 
be  amended  by  inserting  before  the  words  "appro- 
priate action"  the  words  "for  consultation  and," 
so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  meetings  of 
consultation  would  precede  action — as  is  indeed 
prescribed  both  by  the  Rio  Pact  and  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  American  States. 

4.  The  Mexican  delegation  has  proposed  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  second  section  of  the  U.S. 
draft  which  contains  recommendations  which  re- 
late primarily  to  exposures  and  exchanges  of  in- 
formation. For  reasons  which  were  very  ably 
expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Haitian  dele- 
gation, the  United  States  believes  that  the  Mexi- 
can amendments  in  this  respect  are  inadvisable. 

References  to  Social  and  Economic  Measures 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has  related 
to  the  possible  inclusion  in  the  proposed  declara- 
tion of  references  to  social  and  economic  measures 
which  it  is  believed  would  help  our  American  Re- 
publics in  their  fight  against  international  com- 
munism. In  this  connection  an  amendment  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Mexican  delegate  and  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Panamanian  delegation. 

The  U.S.  delegation  believes  that  this  Confer- 
ence should  make  clear  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
dedication  of  our  Republics  to  human  rights  and 
freedoms  and  to  healthy  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. In  a  statement  which  I  made  yesterday 
before  the  Economic  Committee,  I  pledged  my 
Government  to  support  economic  proposals  in  this 
sense,  and  we  will  equally  support  an  appropriate 
declaration  dealing  with  human  rights  and  with 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  individual  without 
regard  to  race,  nationality,  religion,  or  class.  We 
entertain  grave  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  including  such  a  declaration  in  our  message  of 
warning  to  the  Communist  dictators.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  our  opinion  that  our  declaration 
in  these  respects  should  be  made  elsewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is,  we  believe,  unfortunate 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  interested  in 
human  rights,  individual  dignity,  and  opportunity 
and  economic  welfare  only  because  we  thereby 
combat  communism.  If  there  were  no  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  world  today,  we  would  still 
believe  that  this  Conference  should  renew  its  dedi- 
cation to  human  welfare  and  its  enhancement.  It 
seems  to  us  to  degrade  that  which  is  most  sacred 
and  fundamental,  to  treat  it  as  merely  an  anti- 
Communist  tactic. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  inappropriate  to 
include  a  reference  to  our  economic  and  social 
needs  in  a  warning  addressed  to  alien  dictators. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  to  say  to  them  in  effect  that 
their  intervention  would  be  acceptable  in  the  case 
of  an  American  State  which  did  not  achieve  an 
ideal  political,  social,  or  economic  order.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  principle  of  non- 
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intervention  is  an  absolute  principle  and  that  we 
should  avoid  anything  which  could  be  interpreted 
to  indicate  that  we  would  compromise  it  under 
any  conditions. 

For  both  reasons  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  declarations  of  our  dedication  to,  and  concern 
for,  social  and  economic  welfare  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  another  resolution  rather  than  in  a 
declaration  of  foreign  policy  directed  to  the  alien 
despots  who  plot  against  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Delegates,  there  are 
one  or  two  around  this  table  who  seem  to  have 
expressed  the  thought  that  our  collective  Amer- 
ican system  is  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  threat  which  now  faces  us  and  the  formidable 
character  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  re- 
spect to  many  countries  and  many  people. 

It  is  said  that  we  cannot  show  a  collective  front 
against  this  danger  because  we  cannot  trust  our- 
selves. It  is  suggested  that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention is  so  lightly  regarded  by  the  Amer- 
ican States  themselves  that  two-thirds  of  them 
might  unite  to  practice  intervention  against  a 
fellow  American  State.  This  danger  is  said  to 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  danger  of  Commu- 
nist intervention,  that  the  American  States  should 
leave  themselves  exposed  to  international  com- 
munism rather  than  run  the  risk  that  the  doctrine 
of  collective  security  might  be  turned  by  Ameri- 
can States  themselves  into  a  doctrine  of  collective 
intervention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  greater  faith  than  that 
in  the  American  system.  I  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  single  American  State  which  would  prac- 
tice intervention  against  another  American  State. 
It  is  incredible  to  me  that  it  should  even  be  sug- 
gested that  14  of  our  21  American  States  could  be 
found  to  abuse  the  charter  of  the  American 
States  and  the  Rio  Pact  and  to  pervert  those  great 
enlightened  political  instruments  into  instru- 
ments of  evil. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  disastrous  than  for 
such  mutual  distrust  to  be  exhibited  to  all  the 
world  so  that  our  enemies  may  seek  to  take  advan- 
tage from  it. 

I  believe  that  the  great  disasters  come  about 
largely  through  miscalculation.  Aggressors  as- 
sume that  they  can  with  little  risk  make  great 
gains.  The  purpose  of  the  declaration  proposed 
by  the  United  States  is  to  give  a  warning  which 
will  prevent  such  miscalculation.  We  believe  that 
if  the  American  Republics  clearly  and  unitedly 
warn  the  alien  plotters  to  keep  away,  the  effect  of 
that  warning  will  be  greatly  to  diminish  the 
danger. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  fail  to 
utter  that  clear  and  united  warning,  if  we  show 
distrust  among  ourselves,  then  the  danger  will  go 
on  mounting,  and  presently  our  beloved  America 
will  be  ravaged  by  those  evil  forces  which  have 
turned  Europe  and  Asia  into  continents  of  strife 
and  misery. 
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This  hemisphere  has  had  an  almost  miraculously 
safe  existence.  It  has  been  won  by  the  courage, 
the  foresight,  of  great  patriots.  Today  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  preserve  for  future  generations 


the  great  and  sacred  heritage  which  those  patriots 
entrusted  to  our  hands.  May  we  play  our  part  so 
that  we  too  shall  be  honored  by  those  who  come 
after  us. 


Pan-American  Economic  Relations 
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Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  on 
March  10  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  by  Samuel  C. 
Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, before  the  Committee  on  Economic  Matters 
of  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Caracas: 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  128  dated  March  10 

I  have  sought  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  this 
economic  committee  because  the  problems  which 
we  face  here  in  the  Americas  are  as  much  economic 
as  they  are  political. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  must  seek  economic 
welfare  for  the  reason  that  that  is  the  best  defense 
against  communism.  I,  myself,  would  put  it 
differently.  We  seek  economic  welfare  because, 
here  in  the  Americas,  we  believe  that  all  human 
beings,  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  class 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  That  can  happen  only  in  a 
healthy  society.  Therefore,  we  seek  it  as  some- 
thing which  is  good  in  itself,  not  merely  as  a  de- 
fensive mechanism  against  communism. 

Different  nations  develop  their  economies  in 
different  ways.  That  is  natural  and  as  it  should 
be.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  world  of  conformity. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  richness  in  diversity. 
Just  as  this  universe  in  which  we  live  was  created 
as  a  universe  of  diversity,  so  the  human  institu- 
tions which  man  builds  are  properly  diverse,  to 
take  account  of  human  and  geographical  dif- 
ferences. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  political  system 
and  an  economic  system  which  we  believe  to  be 
good.  At  least,  we  are  convinced  that  they  serve 
well  our  particular  needs. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  economy  is  perfect. 
In  the  past,  business  cycles,  sometimes  of  great 
severity,  have  brought  misery  upon  many  people 
at  home  and  abroad  for  reasons  which  they  them- 
selves could  not  control.  There  have  been  seg- 
ments  of    our   people   who    have   not    received 
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adequate  opportunity  and  who  have  not  been  re 
warded  in  accordance  with  their  merits. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  make  our  society 
better  by  applying  the  lessons  of  experience.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  exists,  any  more,  the  risk 
of  great  depressions  as  part  of  an  inevitable  cycle. 
Also  the  abundant  productivity  of  our  economy 
is  steadily  being  spread  to  benefit  more  and  more 
people. 

All  this  is  being  done  within  the  framework  of 
a  free  enterprise  economy  which  places  a  primary 
responsibility  upon  private  effort.  In  this  way  we 
seek  to  develop  a  population  of  individuals  who 
work  hard,  who  invent,  who  save,  who  share.  We 
recognize  that,  as  social  and  economic  problems 
grow  in  magnitude  and  complexity,  so  govern- 
ment has  to  assume  increasing  supervisory  tasks. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  continues  to  place 
its  primary  dependence  upon  individual  effort  and 
upon  private  capital. 

Our  society  is  by  no  means  a  self-contained  so- 
ciety. We  know  that  for  our  present  well-being, 
and  the  increasing  of  that  well-being  with  others, 
foreign  trade  plays  an  important  part  in  our  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  it  plays  an  even  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  many  friendly 
nations.  We  shall,  therefore,  strive  to  give  to 
trade  the  dependability  which  it  deserves. 

Many  of  you  feel  that  some  adjustments  of 
United  States  economic  policies  would  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  You  may  be  right.  Certainly, 
these  are  matters  which  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider openmindedly.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  come  here  with  an  impor- 
tant economic  and  financial  delegation,  represent- 
ing not  only  the  Department  of  State  but  also  the 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  are  here  to  discuss,  to  study,  and  to 
learn,  in  line  with  the  traditional  United  States 
policy  of  constantly  taking  new  ways  whenever 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  change  is  for  the 
better.  t  ,    . 

We  recognize  that,  in  the  economic  field,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  combine  unity  with  diversity  than 
it  is  in  the  political  field. 
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In  many  of  the  American  Kepublics,  govern- 
ment plays  a  much  more  important  role  in  eco- 
nomic affairs  than  we  think  desirable  for  ourselves. 
Some  of  you  may  think  in  terms  of  governmental 
capabilities,  where  we  think  in  terms  of  private 
activity.  Action  which  some  of  your  governments 
would  undertake  as  a  normal  function  might  seem 
to  us  a  major  departure  from  our  standards  of 
peacetime  activity.  Equally,  opportunities  and 
safeguards  for  private  activity  which  we  treat  as 
a  matter  of  course  may  seem  to  some  of  you  to  be 
extraordinary. 

No  one  of  our  Kepublics  should  expect  another 
to  abandon  its  economic  creed,  in  which  its  people 
believo  and  which  seems  adapted  to  its  particular 
environment.  Nevertheless,  we  must  find  more 
and  better  ways  to  cooperate.  Happily,  there  are 
vast  areas  within  which  there  are  no  basic  ob- 
stacles, as  evidenced  by  the  very  large  amount  of 
business  which  we  do  with  each  other.  There  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  a  vast  exchange  of  goods 
between  our  countries  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
There  will,  I  hope,  be  a  substantial  flow  of  capital 
which  will  help  develop  the  vast  potential  re- 
sources of  many  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

But  what  now  is,  is  not  good  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory.  We  must  do  better.  "We 
must  eradicate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles for  which  none  of  us  can  properly  be  held 
exclusively  responsible. 

We  have  heard  here  at  this  Conference  a  number 
of  economic  complaints  directed  against  the 
United  States.  I  take  no  offense  at  that.  This  is 
the  place  where  we  should  talk  frankly  as  friends, 
and  it  is  best  that  we  should  say  what  is  on  our 
minds.  However,  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  these 
matters  are  not  as  simple  as  they  sometimes  sound. 
The  difficulties  may  seem  relatively  small,  but 
they  can  establish  precedents  which  would  have 
vast  scope  and  consequences. 

The  situation  requires  that  we  should  not  be 
self-righteous,  either  in  defense  or  attack,  but  that 
we  should  go  forward  with  good  will,  tolerance, 
and  patience  to  find  an  understanding.  When  I 
mention  patience,  I  am  not  referring  to  delay  but 
to  effort  which  in  order  to  be  successful  must  be 
careful  and  painstaking. 

The  United  States  is  eager  to  see  within  this 
hemisphere  people  who  everywhere  share  the 
health  of  a  good  economy  in  the  form  appropriate 
to  their  own  society  and  their  own  ideals;  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  engage  usefully  in  con- 
genial work  of  their  own  choosing;  and  to  enjoy, 
with  their  families  and  their  neighbors,  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  United  States  will  not  continue  to  be  satis- 
fied merely  with  good  political  relations  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  also  want  good  economic  rela- 
tions. We  shall  seek  them  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  the  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
political,  beliefs  of  each  other.  That  is  the  pledge 
I  give  you. 
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STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WAUGH 

Press  release  127  dated  March  10 

The  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
who  arrived  10  days  ago  have  reported  with  en- 
thusiasm the  cordial  reception  they  have  received 
in  this  beautiful  capital  of  our  host  country. 
Since  arriving  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  caught  this 
same  spirit. 

We  all  look  forward  during  the  Conference  to 
renewing  old  friendships  as  well  as  making  new 
friends.  It  is  our  most  sincere  hope  that,  working 
jointly  with  you,  we  will  be  able  to  make  some 
worthwhile  contributions  toward  solving  some  of 
our  mutual  problems. 

In  his  opening  address  last  week,1  Secretary 
Dulles  mentioned  the  report  of  the  Randall  Com- 
mission with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  In  the 
very  near  future — possibly  while  we  are  still 
here — our  President  will  send  to  the  Congress  a 
message  outlining  his  recommendations  for  a 
foreign  economic  policy  in  the  light  of  that  report. 
The  Secretary  also  discussed  the  flow  of  capital 
and  technical  assistance,  our  position  on  the  coffee 
situation,  and  the  action  our  President  has  just 
taken  on  the  wool  tariff.  I  might  add  that  on 
Monday  our  Government  announced  a  reduction 
in  countervailing  duties  on  wool  tops  from  18  to  6 
percent.2  I  am  also  pleased  to  refer  to  the  heart- 
ening news  of  the  progress  made  in  several  recom- 
mendations in  the  Eisenhower  report. 

The  Secretary  clarified  certain  questions  about 
the  future  lending  policy  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  mentioned  the  importance  we  place  on 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made  in  this 
Commission  have  been  presented  in  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  good  will.  This  spirit  we  wish  to 
reciprocate.  Great  care  has  gone  into  the  prep- 
aration of  your  statements,  and  they  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  all.  In  the  committee 
meetings  to  follow,  our  delegates  will  sit  down 
with  you  and  discuss  these  and  other  important 
economic  subjects  in  more  detail. 

The  economic  development  of  the  entire  hem- 
isphere is  of  major  interest  to  the  United  States. 
We  are  all  partners  in  seeking  common  economic 
goals.  These  common  purposes  were  perhaps 
most  simply  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  economic 
charter  of  the  Americas:  "To  live  decently  and 
work  and  exchange  productively  in  peace  and 
security."  The  economic  growth  of  each  of  us 
strengthens  and  broadens  the  basis  for  stable  dem- 
ocratic societies  of  free  men.  One  of  the  best 
assurances  of  a  workable  inter- American  system  is 
the  continued  success  of  our  efforts  toward  greater 
economic  development. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  United  States  em- 
phasizes individual  freedom.     Our  economic  be- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  379. 

*  See  Treasury  Department  press  release  of  Mar  8. 
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liefs  rest  on  confidence  in  what  President  Eisen- 
hower recently  called  "the  expansive  power  of 
individual  enterprise."  This  is  the  revolutionary 
idea  which,  recognized  or  not,  was  so  important 
in  releasing  human  energies  from  the  restraints  of 
feudalism.  The  expansive  power  of  individual 
enterprise  again  played  a  dramatic  role  when 
hemispheric  trade  came  to  flourish  with  the  break- 
ing of  the  bonds  of  colonialism.  "We  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  this  constructive  and  expansive  force. 

The  reaffirmation  of  these  beliefs  has  led  us 
to  reexamine  the  proper  role  of  government  in 
modern  society.  Many  of  you  have  read  the 
words  of  our  President  in  his  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress.3 

May  I  quote  from  one  section : 

The  Government  can  greatly  help  to  maintain  pros- 
perity. But  it  is  well  to  recall  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  generations  which  has  taught  us  that  no  Govern- 
ment can  of  itself  create  real  and  lasting  prosperity.  A 
thriving  economy  depends  fundamentally  on  the  enter- 
prise of  millions  of  individuals,  acting  in  their  own 
interests  and  in  the  interests  of  their  families  and  com- 
munities. 

The  President  then  went  on  to  say: 

The  best  service  that  the  Government  can  render  our 
economy,  besides  helping  to  maintain  stability  and  in- 
suring a  floor  of  protection  for  the  population,  is  therefore 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  men  are  eager  to  make 
new  jobs,  to  acquire  new  tools  of  production,  to  improve 
or  scrap  the  old  ones,  design  new  products  and  develop 
new  markets,  increase  efficiency  all  around,  and  thus  be 
able  and  willing  to  pay  higher  wages  and  provide  better 
working  conditions.  The  Federal  Government  is  foster- 
ing and  will  continue  to  foster  this  kind  of  environment. 

We  believe  that  the  role  of  government  in  the 
economy  is  to  nurture  and  promote  individual  ef- 
fort and  not  to  replace  it.  In  carrying  this  prin- 
ciple into  action,  the  United  States  Government 
is  pledged  to  maintain  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions under  which  our  business  enterprises,  large 
and  small,  and  our  workers  can  operate  most  ef- 
ficiently. 

The  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual  in 
our  society  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  values.  My 
Government  shares  with  the  Governments  of  the 
other  American  countries  the  objective  of  making 
these  values  a  living  reality. 

In  your  statements  you  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  the  economic  situation  and  outlook  in 
the  United  States. 


U.  S.  Economic  Conditions 

Our  economy  in  1953  achieved  a  gross  national 
product  of  $367  billion— the  highest  on  record, 
and  5  percent  larger  than  in  1952.  Civilian  em- 
ployment averaged  61.9  million  for  the  year. 
Unemployment,  although  increasing  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  averaged  iy2  million,  the  lowest  of 
all  postwar  years.    Thus  the  economy  had  some 

8H.  Doc.  289,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  For  excerpts,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  219. 
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of  the  characteristics  of  a  business  boom.  As  we 
move  into  1954,  production  is  down  about  10  per- 
cent from  its  highest  point  and  there  is  some 
increase  in  unemployment,  though  not  beyond  a 
figure  which  in  times  past  was  considered  normal. 
What  we  have  been  experiencing  is  a  transition 
from  a  wartime  economy  to  one  more  nearly  ad- 
justed to  peace.  We  appear  to  be  making  that 
adjustment  without  disturbance. 

Farm  production  in  1953  was  high  but  prices 
fell  for  the  second  successive  year.  Lower  agri- 
cultural exports  added  to  our  domestic  farm 
problem. 

In  foreign  trade,  United  States  exports  of  non- 
military  goods  to  all  countries  in  1953  were  $12.2 
billion,  about  $1  billion  less  than  in  1952.  At 
the  same  time  that  our  exports  declined,  our  total 
imports  rose  slightly  to  $10.9  billion  in  1953.  Our 
exports  to  Latin  America  were  about  15  percent 
less  than  in  1952,  amounting  to  $3.1  billion,  while 
our  imports  were  $3.4  billion,  about  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year.  Latin  America  thus  con- 
tinued to  provide  about  one-third  of  our  total 
imports,  exceeding  those  from  any  other  area  in 
the  world. 

Our  banking  system,  our  insurance  companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions  have  operated 
conservatively  and  are  in  a  strong  position.  The 
general  price  level  has  been  stable.  Plans  of 
United  States  private  business  for  new  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment,  and  projects  of  States 
and  municipalities,  indicate  continued  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  new  capital  investment. 

These  and  other  factors  provide  the  basis  for 
confidence  in  the  economic  outlook. 

Your  interest  in  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
country  is  equaled  by  our  abiding  interest  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  your  countries.  We  fully 
recognize  the  problems  facing  various  countries 
as  their  delegates  have  described  them  in  these 
meetings.  We  are  profoundly  impressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  great  progress  which  country  after 
country  has  made  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  each  working  with  its  problems  in  its 
own  way. 

Output  in  Latin  America  in  the  postwar  period 
has  increased  by  almost  5  percent  annually.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  spectacular.  It  exceeds  the 
recent  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  States.  These 
gains  have  been  based  largely  on  the  utilization 
of  domestic  resources.  Your  own  people  pro- 
vided most  of  the  capital,  and  their  enterprise  put 
the  capital  to  work. 

Foreign  capital  can  hasten  the  development 
process.  It  will  be  attracted  by  conditions  that 
promise  fair  treatment,  stability,  and  a  return 
which  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  returns 
elsewhere. 

Tax  and  Treaty  Matters 

To  provide  incentives  for  an  increased  flow  of 
private  capital  abroad,  President  Eisenhower  has 
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proposed  specific  changes  in  the  United  States  tax 
laws.  Among  these  are  proposals  (1)  to  tax  in- 
come from  foreign  subsidiaries,  or  foreign 
branches  that  operate  and  elect  to  be  taxed  as 
subsidiaries,  at  a  rate  14  percentage  points  lower 
than  the  regular  corporation  rates  and  (2)  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  foreign  taxes  which  may 
be  credited  against  the  United  States  income  tax. 
We  feel  that  these  recommendations,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  represent  positive  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  encourage 
foreign  investment. 

Bilaterally,  there  are  further  steps  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take.  I  refer  to  treaties  for 
the  alleviation  of  double  taxation.  These  treaties 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  program 
to  create  a  favorable  tax  climate  for  international 
trade  and  business.  As  of  today,  the  United  States 
is  a  party  with  foreign  countries  to  15  treaties 
relating  to  income  taxes.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  treaty  with  any  Latin  American  Republic.  We 
trust  that,  in  furtherance  of  their  expressed  desire 
for  foreign  private  capital,  the  Latin  American 
Republics  will  be  receptive  to  our  offer  to  meet 
and  attempt  to  work  out  mutually  equitable  ar- 
rangements to  clarify  international  tax  relations 
and  minimize  double  taxation. 

The  United  States  also  continues  to  be  inter- 
ested in  negotiating  with  other  governments  more 
general  treaties  which  will  define  the  terms  under 
which  private  capital  may  enter  and  operate  in 
foreign  countries.  Discussion  on  a  bilateral  basis 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  common  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  foreign  investments  would  be 
mutually  advantageous. 

We  are  ready  to  discuss  these  treaty  matters  in 
the  appropriate  committee. 

You  have  made  clear  at  this  Conference  your 
concern  about  the  relative  prices  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  goods  in  international 
trade  and  the  instability  of  raw  material  prices. 
We  agree  on  the  importance  of  these  problems. 
They  are,  however,  highly  technical  subjects 
which  are  difficult  to  treat  adequately  in  this  state- 
ment. I  feel  these  are  matters  for  fuller  discus- 
sion in  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  the  field  of  primary  production  we  have 
problems  in  my  own  country.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  a  major  producer  and  exporter  of 
agricultural  products.  Today  we  are  confronted 
with  large  surpluses  arising  in  part  from  the  great 
efforts  to  relieve  shortages  of  farm  products  result- 
ing from  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  World 
War  II.  It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  these  surpluses  has  been  our  at- 
tempt to  maintain  too  rigid  a  relationship  between 
the  prices  of  farm  products  and  other  prices. 
One  result  has  been  to  price  our  agricultural 
products  out  of  many  foreign  markets. 

It  takes  time  to  adjust  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy to  the  more  normal  demand  which  has  now 
developed.    Legislation  has  been  recommended  to 


the  Congress  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  hasten  these 
adjustments.  In  the  meantime,  my  Government 
is  keeping  its  international  responsibilities  very 
much  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  It  is 
taking  precautions  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  disposal  of  our  surpluses  from  interfering 
with  normal  marketings  of  friendly  countries. 

Our  interest  in  the  economic  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion at  this  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State,  my 
Government  is  also  represented  by  W.  Randolph 
Burgess,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce ;  our  representative  on  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council,  your  longtime 
friend,  Ambassador  Merwin  L.  Bohan;  Maj.  Gen. 
Glenn  E.  Edgerton,  Managing  Director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  together  with  members  of  their 
staffs.  These  gentlemen  are  here  to  participate 
in  our  committee  discussions. 

Many  of  our  problems  are  not  susceptible  of 
easy  or  once-and-for-all  solutions.  This  much  can 
be  said  with  assurance :  Not  only  during  this  Con- 
ference but  in  the  months  and  years  to  come  there 
will  be  continuing  and  friendly  consultations 
among  us.  We  will  constantly  seek  to  develop 
with  you  constructive  economic  policies  based  on 
the  mutuality  of  our  interests. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  welcome  and  sup- 
port the  suggestion  made  here  for  a  special 
Economic  Conference.  Possibly  the  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  planned  for  this  year,  would 
serve  this  purpose. 

In  friendship  and  with  a  feeling  of  common 
destiny,  we  shall  strive  to  work  out  with  you  con- 
structive solutions  to  our  common  problems. 


Secretary  Dulles  Returns 
From  Caracas  Conference 

Press  release  133  dated  March  14 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  March  14-  on  his  return  from 
the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela: 

I  am  very  satisfied  with  the  results  so  far  ob- 
tained at  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Caracas.  Yesterday,  the  [Politico-Juridical] 
Committee,  with  only  the  negative  vote  of  Guate- 
mala, made  a  momentous  declaration  of  principle. 
In  effect,  it  makes  as  the  international  policy  of 
this  hemisphere  a  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  has  largely  been  forgotten  and  which  re- 
lates to  the  extension  to  this  hemisphere  of  the 
political  system  of  despotic  European  powers. 

Useful  discussions  have  been  going  on  with 
reference  to  economic  and  commercial  matters, 
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and  a  better  understanding  will,  I  am  confident, 
come  out  of  the  Conference. 

We  have  had  good  results  so  far  primarily  be- 
cause we  were  advocating  a  cause  which  was  good, 
namely,  the  integrity  and  political  and  economic 
well-being  of  this  hemisphere.  Also,  we  have  had 
a  very  fine  delegation,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  help  that  was  rendered  by  Senator  Hicken- 
looper,  who  returns  with  me,  and  Senator  Green, 
who  is  returning  on  Monday.  These  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  dealt  particularly  with  Latin  American 
affairs,  and  their  advice  to  me  was  of  the  utmost 


value.  Also,  Ambassador  Lodge,  who  returns 
with  me,  was  able  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. His  work  with  the  United  Nations  gave  him 
an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  and  with  the  leading  personalities 
of  Latin  America. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs,  Mr.  Holland,  was  sworn  into  his  job 
in  Caracas  and  is  now  carrying  on  as  my  deputy. 

Many  important  problems  remain  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  better 
understandings  be  reached  in  relation  to  economic 
and  social  matters  of  common  concern. 


America,  Japan,  and  the  Future  of  the  Pacific 


hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Mwphy 1 
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One  hurdle  I  am  sure  will  not  be  a  problem  this 
evening.  I  do  not  have  to  convince  this  group 
that  the  United  States  is  involved  in  the  future  of 
the  Pacific. 

That  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power  is  a 
fact  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  some  parts  of 
this  country.  There  are  a  few  perhaps  in  other 
regions  of  our  country  who  still  have  to  be 
convinced. 

The  truth  is  that  today  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  worldwide.  It  is  dangerous  to 
think  exclusively  in  terms  of  either  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  neglect 
either.  The  future  of  both  concerns  the  United 
States  intimately.  .  . 

The  threat  to  both  is  the  same.  The  ambitions 
of  Soviet  imperialism  are  universal.  Its  goal  has 
always  been  world  domination. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Communists  have  three  cur- 
rent objectives.  They  are  (1)  the  manpower  of 
China;  (2)  the  industrial  capacity  of  Japan;  and 
(3)  the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  first 
objective  has  been  attained.  The  450  millions  of 
China  today  are  laboring  under  the  yoke.  How 
long  that  situation  will  last  may  be  a  $64  ques- 
tion—but today  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  of  course  an 
unhappy  fact  for  the  free  world  as  well  as  the 


Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  and  the  American  Legion  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  8  (press  re- 
lease 122  dated  Mar.  9). 
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Chinese  themselves.  Communist  control  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  has  meant  the  death,  we  are 
told,  to  date,  of  15  million  Chinese,  either  through 
starvation  or  liquidation.  To  the  Communists 
that  was  not  a  tragedy.  Manpower,  as  they  see 
it,  is  expendable. 

Moscow  Communists  found  Chinese  manpower 
useful  in  Korea.  They  wanted  Korea  as  a  take- 
off for  Japan.  They  were  quite  willing  to  die  to 
the  tune  of  a  million  or  so  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communists  to  attain  that  objective.  The 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  cooperated.  To  them 
what  were  a  million  lives?  "The  innumerable 
black-haired  people  who  grow  rice,"  as  someone 
once  described  the  Chinese  peasants. 

While  the  Communist  objective  in  Japan  is  also 
manpower,  there  emphasis  is  rather  on  the  in- 
dustrial skills  of  the  people  and  Japan's  pro- 
ductive plant. 

Japan  was  the  first  of  the  Asian  nations  to  in- 
dustrialize. Today,  9  years  after  a  war  that  dev- 
astated large  areas,  she  is  again  producing.  Pro- 
duction is  now  50  percent  more  than  it  was  in  1940. 
Her  industrial  capacity  is  estimated  at  50  percent 
of  that  of  the  Soviet  Union— this  for  a  nation  with- 
out material  resources  of  its  own,  with  87  million 
people  crowded  into  an  area  of  only  147,690 
square  miles,  considerably  less  than  that  of 
California. 

We  are  proud  that  Japan  has  made  an  amazing 
recovery  with  American  cooperation  and  support. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
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was  signed  in  1951.    At  that  time  Earl  Warren, 
then  Governor  of  California,  said : 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  few  weeks  to 
visit  Japan  and  I  have  returned  convinced  that,  given  the 
opportunity  and  sympathetic  assistance,  Japan  is  in  a 
position  to  contribute  mightily  to  the  type  of  leadership 
which  the  cause  of  peace  now  needs  so  desperately. 

Your  Mayor,  the  Honorable  Elmer  E.  Robin- 
son, reminding  the  world  that  San  Francisco  had 
cradled  the  United  Nations  in  its  beginning, 
spoke  of  the  work  then  "so  nobly  begun.  "You 
are,"  he  told  the  delegates,  "met  to  advance  that 
work  ...  to  expand  the  area  of  peace  and  to  re- 
store Japan  to  the  community  of  sovereign  nations 
dedicated  to  the  common  good  of  all  mankind." 

Basis  of  U.  S.  Policy 

United  States  policy  in  Japan  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  Japanese  "restored  to  the  com- 
munity of  sovereign  nations"  can  indeed  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  in  Asia.  Today  there  is  repre- 
sentative government  in  Japan.  That  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  men  with  faith  in  ideals  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  securing 
for  their  country  a  place  of  dignity  and  honor  in 
the  free  world  and  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Japanese  skills  in  the  arts  of  the  20th  century 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  all  Asia.  The  products  of 
those  skills  are  needed  by  her  fellow  Asians,  but 
even  more  she  can  be  of  value  as  an  exporter  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  of  its  science,  its  technology, 
its  skills,  its  know-how — to  use  a  much  overworked 
term. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  see  Japan  in  their 
usual  perverted  light.  They,  too,  would  use  her, 
but  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  To  serve  those 
purposes  they  are  exerting  every  effort  to  turn 
her  against  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Communist  propaganda  in  Japan  follows  the 
usual  pattern.  They  play  upon  reviving  national- 
ism. They  have  launched  a  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  hate  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  exploit  Japan's  ancient  and  tra- 
ditional distrust  of  foreigners.  They  attack  and 
try  to  discredit  pro-U.  S.  A.  statesmen. 

Outside  of  Japan,  the  Communists  foster  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  left  over  from  the  war.  They  are 
very  busy  in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
Malaya,  and  elsewhere  where  memory  of  the  Jap- 
anese occupation  is  still  fresh. 

In  the  United  States  itself  they  have  not  been 
idle.  We  are  reminded  of  Pearl  Harbor,  of 
Bataan,  of  Japanese  abuse  of  war  prisoners. 
Wherever  there  is  a  bitter  memory — and  there 
are  many — the  Communists  work  to  keep  old 
wounds  smarting,  old  hatreds  alive. 

And  truly,  to  quote  again  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
"Never  before  in  history  have  victors  been  so 
magnanimous  with  the  vanquished — never  before 
in  history  have  the  conquered  been  so  encouraged 
to  regain  their  normal  status  of  dignity  and  self- 
esteem." 


In  Europe  it  is  often  said  that  the  Americans 
could  forgive  because  they  had  not,  personally, 
suffered  so  deeply.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
that  in  Asia  is  certainly  not  true.  We  do,  indeed, 
have  much  to  forgive.  That  we  have  forgiven 
will,  I  am  confident,  stand  forever  to  our  credit. 

Our  hopes  for  Japan  are  based  fundamentally 
on  our  belief  and  faith  in  human  beings.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  basic  philosophy.  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  benevolence.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  faith. 
In  the  occupation  we  worked,  to  be  sure,  with  the 
Japanese  leaders.  But  we  reached  beyond  them  to 
the  people.  Our  aim  was  to  give  the  individual 
Japanese — men  and  women,  farmer  and  industrial 
worker,  artisan  and  professional  man — a  stake  in 
freedom. 

We  believe  we  have  done  that.  And  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Japan  is  based  on  that  belief. 

There  is,  of  course,  so  much  yet  to  be  done.  The 
Japanese  economy  should  be  made  independent. 
It  is  today  dependent,  in  large  part,  upon  the 
United  States.  We  have,  in  fact,  since  the  end 
of  hostilities  invested  billions  of  dollars  in  Japa- 
nese recovery,  but  our  Japanese  friends  want  to 
be  independent  and  to  see  their  country  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

To  a  country  lacking  in  natural  resources  the 
answer  is  trade.  Japan's  industrial  output  must 
fill  the  gap. 

Trade  with  Communist  China  is  not  exclusively 
the  answer.  Today  Japan's  controls  on  trade 
with  China  are  more  stringent  than  those  of  some 
other  major  trading  countries.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  of  course  have  complete  em- 
bargoes. But  even  in  1934-1935  when  there  were 
no  restrictions,  trade  with  China  was  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  exports.  Consequently,  a 
relaxation  of  present  controls  would  hardly  solve 
Japan's  economic  problems. 

Japan  needs  dollars  so  that  she  may  buy  in  the 
United  States.  She  wants  to  earn  these  dollars. 
She  can  do  so  only  by  selling  her  goods  to  us. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  question.  But  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  shut- 
ting our  doors  to  Japanese  goods.  Perhaps  no 
decision  the  United  States  makes  in  1954  will  be 
more  crucial  than  those  we  make  with  respect  to 
imports.    To  Japan,  they  will  be  all-important. 

Japan  would  like  to  trade  with  Southeast  Asia, 
the  source  of  many  of  her  raw  materials.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  that 
trade  although  it  may  put  Japanese  producers  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that  the  area 
offers  room  for  all  of  us.  The  Far  East,  as  a  whole, 
contains  about  a  third  of  the  world's  population. 
That  is  nearly  a  billion  people.  Their  needs  are 
great.  No  one  country  alone  could  hope  to  fill 
them.  By  all  means  let  them  open  their  doors  to 
Japan.  It  means  economic  health  for  that  coun- 
try and  added  security  to  the  free  world. 
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The  resources  of  Southeast  Asia,  as  I  have  said, 
are  the  third  objective  of  the  Communists  in  Asia. 
And  just  as  they  saw  Korea  as  the  gateway  to 
Japan,  they  see  Indochina  as  the  gateway  to  the 
southeast. 

Stopping  the  Communists  in  Indochina  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  France  and  the  Vietnamese. 
It  has  been  a  costly  operation  for  both.  Our  aid 
has  been  supplemental.  We  are  not  a  belligerent 
and  we  do  not  call  the  shots. 

Capitalizing  on  Nationalism 

In  Indochina,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  Com- 
munists have  tried  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
nationalist  movement.  It  has  been,  in  Viet-Nam, 
their  strongest  weapon.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  Ho  Chi-Minh  is  a  100  percent  Marxist.  The 
independence  he  promises  would  be  a  mockery. 
His  victory  would  add  Indochina  to  the  unhappy 
list  of  Communist  satellites. 

Actually  the  Vietnamese  Government,  like  the 
Governments  of  the  other  two  Associated  States, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  has  been  moving  steadily  to- 
ward independence.  Increasingly  the  nationalist 
regimes  of  the  three  states  have  been  challenging 
the  false  claims  of  the  Communists.  As  they 
grow  in  political  stature  a  new  spirit  will  pervade 
the  area,  backed  by  the  national  armies  now  de- 
veloping under  the  competent  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Navarre,  Commander  of  the  French  Union 
Forces. 

In  Indochina,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  our  objec- 
tive is  the  creation  of  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
nationalist  forces  and  real  freedom  for  the  people. 
We  are  contributing,  when  such  aid  is  requested, 
toward  that  strength.  We  have  had  a  military 
mission  in  Indochina  since  1950  and  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  military  programs. 

Elsewhere  in  the  area  we  are  also  aiding  anti- 
Communist  forces.  We  have  agreed  to  aid  Pak- 
istan in  the  buildup  of  its  military  force.  Similar 
aid  has  been  offered  India. 

As  you  know,  since  1951  we  have  had  treaties 
of  mutual  defense  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. A  similar  treaty  with  the  Philippines  was 
signed  in  August  of  1951.  A  third,  with  Japan, 
was  agreed  upon  in  September  1951.  We  have 
one  in  Korea. 

Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  on 
February  24,2  reported  on  the  United  States  posi- 
tion and  accomplishments  at  the  Four-Power  Con- 
ference which  had  just  concluded  in  Berlin.  In 
discussing  the  agreement  in  Berlin  to  hold  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  at  Geneva  to  which  a  number  of 
other  participants,  including  Communist  China, 
would  be  invited,  he  made  clear  what  the  position 
of  Communist  China  would  be,  saying : 

Under  [the  Berlin]  resolution  the  Communist  regime 
will  not  come  to  Geneva  to  be  honored  by  us,  but  rather 
to  account  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
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The  conference  at  Geneva  is,  in  fact,  the  Korean 
Political  Conference  which  we  had  been  trying 
to  get  at  Panmunjom.  We  already  had  been  talk- 
ing to  the  Chinese  Communists  at  Panmunjom  as 
the  malevolent  force  that  had  brutally  attacked  an 
outpost  of  the  free  world.  That  is  the  only  role 
in  which  they  will  appear  at  Geneva.  They  can- 
not inflate  it  with  the  wind  of  their  propaganda. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  as  no 
neutral.  Its  role  in  organizing,  directing,  and 
supplying  the  aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  too  well  known.  At  Geneva  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  North  Korean  creation,  and  Com- 
munist China — the  forces  responsible  for  the  ag- 
gression in  Korea — will  be  represented  on  one 
side;  on  the  other  side  will  be  those  who  halted 
the  aggression — the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
nations  who  contributed  forces  to  the  United 
Nations  Command. 

Thus,  at  Geneva  the  free  world  side  will  be 
calling  the  Communist  side  to  account  and  de- 
manding that  they  make  clear  their  future  inten- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
both  were  involved  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
war  in  Korea. 

It  also  was  agreed  at  Berlin  that  the  problem 
of  restoring  peace  in  Indochina  would  be  discussed 
in  the  conference  at  Geneva.  Here  again  it  is 
the  Communists  who  are  being  called  to  account 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion.  The  Communist 
Viet  Minh  regime  is  fully  attached  to  the  world 
Communist  movement  under  Moscow's  direction. 
The  reality  of  this  situation  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  discussions  on  both  Korea  and  Indochina  at 
Geneva  will  be  essentially  a  conference  between 
the  side  of  Communist  aggression  and  the  side  of 
freedom. 

Anti-Communist  states  of  Asia  are  themselves 
considering  a  mutual  defense  pact.  We  would 
encourage  such  action  by  the  Pacific  community 
and  would  cooperate  with  such  an  association. 

Scope  of  Technical  Assistance  Programs 

The  military  aid  we  are  giving  our  friends  of 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  is  a  necessity.  How- 
ever, as  a  nation  we  have  never  put  our  sole  con- 
fidence in  "reeking  tube  and  iron  shard."  Our 
programs  of  technical  assistance  are  carrying  to 
nation  after  nation  the  skills  and  experience  de- 
veloped over  the  centuries  on  our  own  soil. 
United  States  technicians  are  now  in  38  under- 
developed countries  demonstrating  American 
good  will  and  assisting  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries in  economic  and  social  progress. 

For  example :  Sixteen  United  States  technicians 
have  cooperated  with  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia in  a  program  which  has  given  2  million 
people  protection  against  malaria. 

In  Iran,  United  States  technicians  have  been 
working  with  the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
United  Nations  World  Health  Organization,  and 
the  University  of  Tehran  in  a  malaria  control 
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program  which  has  sprayed  12,659  villages  to 
the  benefit  of  more  than  4  million  people.  The 
program  has  reduced  the  disease  in  some  areas 
from  around  90  percent  to  20  percent  and  to  10 
percent  in  others. 

In  another  program  in  Iran  a  cooperative 
United  States-Iranian  farm  project  has  carried 
modern  agricultural  methods  to  20,711  farmers 
in  800  villages.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Ira- 
nian extension  agents  are  being  trained. 

A  rice  production  program  in  Borneo  is  re- 
habilitating 370,650  acres  of  old  rice  fields.  Eice 
production  in  Bastar,  India,  has  been  increased 
from  400  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre  through  the 
work  of  Indian  and  United  States  farm  experts. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
India,  33  United  States  technicians  are  helping 
train  Indian  village  workers. 

United  States  technicians  have  advised  and  as- 
sisted the  Government  of  Jordan  in  the  first  cen- 
sus taken  in  the  area  since  Bible  times.  We  are 
helping  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  re- 
vamp its  monetary  system.  We  are  advising  on 
water  development  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Jordan,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  is  providing  technicians  to 
the  Afghan  Government  in  the  Helmand  Valley 
Development  Project.  The  project  involves  an 
area  of  nearly  a  million  acres.  Eventually  it  will 
provide  permanent  homes  and  a  livelihood  for  a 
large  number  of  Afghanistan's  nomadic  popula- 
tion. 

The  technical  assistance  programs  are  building 
a  genuine  partnership  between  underdeveloped 
nations  and  the  United  States  from  which  both 
will  benefit.  We  do  not  place  our  reliance  solely 
on  arms  and  armaments.  The  United  States  has 
peculiar  qualifications  which  not  only  permit  but 
compel  us  to  take  leadership  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  We  were  ourselves  once  a  colo- 
nial power  winning  our  independence  by  revolu- 
tion. We  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  We  alone 
of  the  major  countries  of  the  free  world  combine 
recent  experience  in  self -development  as  an  under- 
developed country  with  experience  in  the  use  of 
modern  techniques  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, education  and  health,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
interest  in  the  culture  of  other  peoples. 

We  Americans  know  that  the  billion  and  more 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  are  the  largest  potential 
reservoir  of  consumer  needs  in  the  world.  As  they 
become  more  prosperous  they  will  need  more  and 
more  consumer  goods.  To  a  country  committed  to 
expanding  production  that  is  an  opportunity  we 
wish  to  develop. 

For  us,  helping  them  realize  their  potential  is 
an  opportunity  and  an  obligation.  Certainly  the 
blessings  we  as  a  nation  have  enjoyed  entail  cer- 
tain responsibilities — moral  responsibilities. 

That  we  will  benefit  materially  from  the  fair 
discharge  of  those  responsibilities  is  beside  the 
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point.  Personally  I  would  consider  our  technical 
assistance  programs  justified  in  any  case.  That 
we  will  also  profit  otherwise  is  serendipity,  to  use 
the  word  coined  by  Walpole.  To  translate  Wal- 
pole — serendipity  means  unexpected  benefits 
picked  up  when  in  search  of  something  entirely 
different. 

The  major  present  threat  to  the  realization  of 
our  objectives  is  the  imperialist  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia. That  ambition  is  not  new.  It  was  old  when 
Ivan  the  Terrible  reigned.  That  the  heart  of  the 
struggle  would  be  Asia  was  long  ago  anticipated. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Commodore  Perry  pre- 
dicted that  the  struggle  between  Russia  and  the 
West  would  be  decided  in  Asia.  He  urged  then 
fortification  of  the  very  islands  of  the  Pacific  that 
we  fortified  in  World  War  II  and  which  we  now 
hold.  Today  the  United  States  and  Asia  face  the 
danger  of  which  Perry  warned  us. 

While  we  have  been  slow  to  heed  the  Commo- 
dore's warning,  now  we  certainly  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  his  forecast.  In  the  Pacific  we  are 
dealing  with  a  region  as  vital  to  us  as  it  is  vital  to 
the  free  world.  If  the  issue,  as  Perry  predicted, 
is  to  be  joined  there,  we  must  take  every  step  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  resolved  in  our  favor. 


Belgian  Action  on  EDC 

Press  release  131  dated  March  13 

Secretary  Dulles  on  March  12  sent  the  following 
message  to  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul  "Van 
Zeeland  through  Ambassador  Frederick  M.  Alger 
at  Brussels : 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  of  the  action  of  the 
Belgian  Senate  in  ratifying  the  treaty  establishing 
the  European  Defense  Community.  This  action, 
following  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  last  November 
26,  completes  Belgian  parliamentary  action  on  this 
important  matter  and  is  another  manifestation 
of  the  positive  role  your  Nation  has  exercised  in 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  integration 
of  Europe.  Your  personal  devotion  and  that  of 
your  colleagues  in  the  Belgian  Government  to  the 
cause  of  assuring  permanent  peace  and  security 
for  the  free  world  has  again  been  demonstrated. 

EDC  Protocol  to 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Press  release  120  dated  March  8 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Acting 
Secretary  Smith  upon  the  deposit  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
van  Roijen,  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
the  N  etherlands  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
EDC  protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  accept  as  the  representative  of  the  depositary 
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government  the  Netherlands  instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  the  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  By  this  Protocol  the  guaranties  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Defense  Community.1 

The  Netherlands,  which  on  February  25,  1954, 
became  the  first  country  to  deposit  its  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  Edc,  now  also  becomes  the 


first  Edc  country  to  deposit  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  Netherlands  Government  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  initiative  and  leadership  that  they 
have  demonstrated  in  working  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  European  Defense  Community. 

And  I  am  proud  that  your  Government  has 
taken  this  action  and  I  congratulate  you. 


The  Foundations  of  American  Attitudes 


by  H.  Freeman  Matthews 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  2 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you 
tonight  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  American  foreign 
policy.  There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  that 
policy  upon  which  I  should  like  to  concentrate. 
It  is  a  very  important  aspect  and  one  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually  given 
to  it.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  its  friends  and  allies. 

Last  December,  our  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Poster  Dulles,  replying  to  some  American  critics 
of  American  foreign  policy,  made  the  following 
statement : 

It  is  the  clear  and  firm  purpose  of  this  Administration 
to  treat  other  free  nations  as  sovereign  equals,  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  strong  or  weak.     .     .     . 

Today  it  is  to  our  interest  to  assist  certain  countries. 
But  that  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  try  to  take  them 
over,  to  dictate  their  trade  policies,  and  to  make  them  our 
satellites. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies.  Our 
friends  and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  be  anyone's  satellites.  They  will  freely  sacri- 
fice much  in  a  common  effort.  But  they  will  be  no  more 
subservient  to  the  United  States  than  they  will  be  sub- 
servient to  Soviet  Russia. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  are  that  way  and  that  there 
still  survives  so  much  rugged  determination  to  be  free. 
If  that  were  not  so,  we  would  be  isolated  in  the  world  and 
in  mortal  peril.' 

Mr.  Dulles  clearly  and  vigorously  expressed  in 
these  sentences  a  cardinal  tenet  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  United  States  seeks  no  other 
course,  will  pursue  no  other  course,  than  that  of 


1  For  text  of  the  Protocol,  which  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  May  27,  1952,  see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  896. 

2  Address  made  before  the  Netherlands  Association  for 
International  Affairs  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  on  Feb. 
24. 

3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  811. 
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friendly  and  understanding  cooperation  in  its 
relations  with  other  free  nations. 

It  is  true  that  only  recently  in  our  history  has 
the  necessity  for  international  cooperation  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  really  essential.  Only  recently 
have  the  American  people  become  so  aware  of 
what  I  shall  call  the  "global"  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  history  of  my  country  during  our 
struggle  for  freedom  there  was  a  watchword: 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  The  Ameri- 
can people,  having  witnessed  the  turbulent  and 
tragic  history  of  our  century,  recognize  that  this 
18th  century  cry  has  equal  validity  in  the  present 
troubled  state  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence, 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  other  free  nations 
has  become  a  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy,  a  principle  supported  by  both  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  "Republican  and 
Democratic.  As  President  Eisenhower  has  said : 
".  .  .  unity  among  free  nations  is  our  only 
hope  for  survival  in  the  face  of  the  worldwide 
Soviet  conspiracy  backed  by  the  weight  of  Soviet 
military  power.  This  struggle  dominates  all 
other  considerations  of  our  times.  The  issue,  free- 
dom versus  communism,  is  a  life  and  death  matter. 
To  my  mind  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  ages." 3  So 
spoke  our  President. 

You  will  say,  and  rightly,  that  Americans  have 
not  always  shown  their  belief  in  the  interrelation- 
ship and  interdependence  of  nations.  Our  critics 
make  much  of  historical  isolationism  in  the  United 
States.  But  this  isolationism  accorded  with  the 
needs  of  the  time  and  our  capacities  in  the  first 
century  of  our  independent  existence.  The  Thir- 
teen Colonies  which  joined  to  form  the  United 
States  were  weak  and,  in  those  days,  far  removed 
from  the  centers  of  world  power.     They  were 
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struggling  to  establish  the  basis  of  our  Union,  and 
:hat  struggle  with  its  intercolony  rivalries,  jeal- 
ousies and  purely  local  tenacity  to  retain  cherished 
prerogatives  had  much  in  common  with  your  own 
listory  of  the  stirring  time  of  William  the  Silent, 
rhe  energies  of  our  new  Nation  were  devoted  to 
consolidating  the  principles  which  brought  it  into 
seing.  Throughout  the  19th  century  the  young 
Republic  was  occupied  with  the  opening  of  a  vast 
continent,  expansion  westward,  development  of 
latural  resources  and  adjustment  to  the  many 
changes  of  our  industrial  era.  But  during  this 
Deriod  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  we  abdicated  our 
'esponsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  international 
community  or  that  we  sheltered  behind  a  Chinese 
vail  of  isolation.  We  did  not  keep  traders  from 
icross  the  seas  confined  to  a  tiny  mud  island  as 
lappened  to  that  hardy  handful  of  merchants 
Tom  your  country  in  their  patient,  successful  siege 
;o  keep  open  commerce  with  Japan  for  over  200 
fears,  from  1641  to  1858.  Indeed  we  drew  from 
Europe  in  those  years  thousands  who  aided  and 
ihared  in  our  growth  as  a  nation. 

3rowth  and  Responsibility 

During  the  First  World  War  the  United  States 
lad  become  sufficiently  strong,  sufficiently  sure  of 
tself ,  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  membership 
n  a  rapidly  changing  world  order.  Obviously, 
lowever,  a  change  in  the  thinking  of  a  democratic 
lation  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  After 
hat  war,  carried  along  by  the  nostalgic  upsurge 
>f  the  popular  demand  "to  return  to  normalcy" — 
is  the  slogan  went — opponents  of  the  League  of 
Nations  were  able  to  prevent  our  membership  in 
t.  But  realization  and  recognition  of  our  multi- 
ateral  interests  gradually  dawned  on  our  con- 
sciousness during  the  next  decade.  When  the 
^azis  began  their  tragic  and  devastating  onslaught 
he  American  people  had  no  doubt  where  its  in- 
erests  lay  or  of  the  direction  its  Government  must 
ake.  The  human  desire  to  avoid  involvement  in 
i  bloody  and  distant  struggle  slowly  gave  way  to 
he  knowledge  that  all  that  we  cherished  was  at 
take,  and  Pearl  Harbor  crystallized  our  united 
tand  to  make  war  till  victory  was  complete.  The 
listory  of  that  period  and  of  our  efforts  jointly 
vith  our  Allies  to  establish  that  great  institution, 
he  United  Nations,  is  familiar  to  you  all. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  why  we  believe 
hat  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  na- 
ions  is  so  vital,  is  an  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
can  character.  A  vivid  description  of  an  Amer- 
can  was  written  in  1782  by  that  keen  observer  of 
American  life,  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur.  Let 
ne  read  it : 

What  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man?  He  is 
Ither  an  European,  or  the  descendant  of  an  European, 
lenee  that  strange  mixture  of  blood,  which  you  find  in 
10  other  country.  ...  I  could  point  out  to  you  a  farn- 
ly  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  whose  wife 


was  Dutch,  whose  son  married  a  French  woman  and 
whose  present  four  sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different 
nations.  He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him 
all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones 
from  the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new 
government  he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.     .     .     . 

Thus,  by  reason  of  our  diverse  origins,  as  early 
as  1782  a  distinctive  American  character  was  being 
formed.  It  is  well  to  recall  in  this  connection  the 
prominent  part  that  religion  and  things  of  the 
spirit  have  played  in  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  our  Nation.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  were  founded 
by  individuals  seeking  freedom  of  worship.  To 
my  knowledge  no  other  country  has  had  such  a 
basic  spiritual  compulsion  for  its  foundation.  To 
this  religious  influence  was  added  the  stirring 
precepts  of  18th  century  enlightenment — the  con- 
cept of  the  free  individual,  the  inherent  dignity 
of  man — as  a  basis  for  our  society  and  govern- 
ment. These  two  influences  are  as  fundamental 
to  the  American  character  today  as  they  were  in 
1776.  They  account,  I  think,  in  no  small  measure, 
for  the  "idealism"  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  our  country.  We  do  believe  that  the  world 
can  be  made  better;  we  do  believe  that  the  God- 
given  rights  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  of 
opportunity  are  truths  against  which  the  actions 
of  a  nation  must  be  judged. 

This  moral  and  idealistic  approach  to  our  own 
problems  has  direct  bearing  and  influence  upon 
our  relations  with  other  governments.  Though 
sometimes  our  motivations  are  blurred  by  what 
must  seem  to  Europeans  as  excessive  impatience, 
naivete,  or  disregard  for  history,  and  while  our 
actions  sometimes  may  appear  overly  moralistic, 
they  are  usually  based  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree on  our  beliefs  in  the  spiritual  character  and 
dignity  of  the  human  being  and  his  relationship 
to  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  our  whole  philosophy  of  life  to  recognize  the 
hopes  and  desires,  the  rights  and  voices  of  other 
nations  when  we  embark  on  any  great  venture. 
Today  we  have  embarked  on  the  greatest  venture 
of  our  history — the  world  struggle  to  maintain 
freedom. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  firm  friends,  you 
among  them,  who  share  those  beliefs. 


U.  S.  Cooperation  With  Free  Nations 

It  is  an  interesting  paradox  that  by  its  actions 
the  Soviet  regime  has  strengthened  the  moral  and 
spiritual  ties  we  have  with  other  countries.  Those 
actions  have  brought  us  closer  to  other  nations, 
who,  with  ourselves,  cannot,  could  never,  agree 
with  the  main  tenets  of  communism  or  the  ruth- 
less methods  of  their  enforcement. 

From  earliest  Czarist  times,  Russia  has  been 
remote  and  difficult  of  access.  The  vast  gap  in 
mutual  understanding  which  unfortunately  has 
existed  between  Russia  and  the  West — stemming 
as  it  does  from  differences  in  race,  environment, 
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geography,  and  other  factors  which  make  it  al- 
most unbridgeable  at  best — has  been  made  wider 
by  the  deliberate  use  of  distortion  and  the  "big 
lie"  as  a  major  tactical  weapon  by  the  Kremlin. 
Words  which  we  accept  as  truthful  expressions  of 
a  nation's  policy  lose  their  meaning  in  Moscow  and 
actions  have  no  relation  to  words.  In  my  30  odd 
years  in  this  profession,  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  most  effective  diplomacy,  as  well  as  the 
most  honorable,  is  to  say  exactly  what  you  mean ; 
to  lay  your  cards  face  up  on  the  table.  That  is 
precisely  what  my  Government  does.  The  late 
Marshal  Stalin,  whom  I  met  at  several  confer- 
ences, however,  had  different  ideas.  "A  diplo- 
mat's word,"  he  once  said,  "must  have  no  relation 
to  actions,  otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  is  it? 
Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good 
words  are  masks  for  concealment  of  bad  deeds. 
Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than  dry 
water  or  wooden  iron." 

We  abhor  such  concepts.  They  are  as  foreign 
to  our  philosophy  and  to  our  way  of  life  as  the 
vast  steppes  which  nourished  them. 

The  American  character  and  the  nature  of  Soviet 
aggression  were,  in  my  opinion,  dominant  factors 
leading  toward  our  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions. This  cooperation,  it  is  true,  was  not  imme- 
diate. We  did  withdraw  our  forces  from  abroad 
immediately  after  the  last  war.  War  weary,  and 
hoping  for  the  best,  we  wished  to  resume  the  ways 
of  peace  and  to  have  our  men  back  home.  But 
the  situation  in  Europe  was  desperate,  as  I  am  sure 
everyone  in  this  audience  knows.  It  was  impera- 
tive, as  the  American  people  realized,  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  position,  however  re- 
luctantly, of  leadership  among  the  nations. 

We  need  time  to  grow  accustomed  to  this  lead- 
ership and  to  our  responsibilities.  The  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  Dutch,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  had  many  years  in  which  to 
evolve  their  roles  of  leading  the  world  and  to  ha- 
bituate themselves  to  their  international  respon- 
sibilities of  the  period.  The  tempo  of  the  times 
was  infinitely  slower ;  events  developed  in  leisurely 
fashion.  Policy  was  formed  by  the  few  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  many.  It  is  quite  different  now  when 
pressure  is  constant  and  the  speed  of  events  fan- 
tastically swift.  What  is  said  or  done  in  Wash- 
ington, London,  Moscow,  or  Tokyo  is  known  in 
minutes  by  millions  around  the  world.  The  im- 
pact, for  better  or  for  worse,  of  the  marvels  of 
today's  telecommunications  has  revolutionized  the 
whole  field  of  human  psychological  relationships. 
This,  and  the  staggering  complexities  of  life  in  the 
modern  world  have  rendered  vastly  more  difficult 
our  quick  transition  and  acclimation  to  a  role  of 
leadership.  And  quite  frankly  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  made  good  progress. 

But  we  have  also  had  our  frustrations :  the  Ko- 
rean War  was  confusing  to  many  Americans.  We 
looked  back  with  longing  to  the  good  old  days 
when  whatever  happened  beyond  the  shores  of 
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our  continent,  however  grave  for  others,  need 
hardly  spoil  the  flavor  of  our  breakfast  eggs  and 
coffee.  We  were,  at  first,  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
Korea's  implications,  of  the  reasons  why  we  had 
to  act  as  we  did ;  and  the  fighting  dragged  on  in- 
terminably. The  great  question  was  "Why  don't 
we  finish  it"  ?  But  it  became  apparent  to  civilian 
and  soldier  alike  that  we  fought  for  a  definite  and 
vital  objective — to  prevent  the  creeping  enslave- 
ment of  our  world  and  the  annihilation  of  our  way 
of  life.  We  fought  in  Korea,  as  did  you,  in  order 
not  to  fight  some  day  in  Kansas  City  or  again  in 
Arnhem. 

So,  fundamentally  and  basically  the  American 
people  have  given  wholehearted  support  to  the 
very  practical  theory  that  they  must  live  and  work 
together  in  concert  with  other  nations  of  a  simi- 
lar mind.  In  so  doing  they  have,  I  think,  resisted 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  very  natural  temptation 
of  trying  to  make  their  own  ideas  predominate. 
They  realize  that  each  nation  from  its  culture, 
tradition,  and  history  can  and  does  contribute  its 
ideas  and  its  strength  to  keeping  the  free  world 
free. 

Postwar  Participation  in  Free  World  Effort 

You  know  well  of  our  cooperation  during  World 
War  II.  Let  me  mention  briefly  some  of  the  ma- 
jor steps  we  have  taken  to  cooperate  with  others 
since  the  war :  our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  valiant  resistance  of  Greece  to  Com- 
munist invasion  and  in  support  of  our  Turkish 
ally,  in  the  Marshall  plan,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  in  the  Korean  struggle,  in  the  challenging 
point  4  program,  our  support  of  the  European 
Defense  Community,  and  finally  our  President's 
recent  proposals  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy. 

First,  we  joined  with  other  countries  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Nations,  the  formation 
of  which  was  a  truly  great  historical  event.  De- 
spite all  the  disappointments  since  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference,  we  should  continue  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  United  Nations  represents  a  sincere 
and  honest  attempt  to  join  the  nations  of  the  world 
together  for  the  supreme  objective  of  keeping  the 
peace.  If  public  expectations  of  its  early  powers 
of  persuasion  were  unfortunately  exaggerated,  it 
has  nonetheless  proved  to  be  the  most  useful  forum 
of  our  postwar  era  in  which  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  can  best  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  many 
problems  of  our  day. 

In  the  economic  sphere  we  have  cooperated  and 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  our  allies.  The 
Marshall  plan  is  so  familiar  to  you  all  that  it  re- 
quires no  emphasis  on  my  part.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  money  expended  has  borne  good  fruit. 
Especially,  is  that  true  in  this  country.  I  like  to 
think  that  by  this  assistance  we  have  repaid  the 
loan  you  made  in  1782  to  John  Adams,  who,  by 
appointment  from  the  Continental  Congress,  was 
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the  first  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  amusing  to  recall  that,  in  1792,  instructions 
were  given  John  Adams'  son,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  who  spent  some  of 
his  student  days  at  the  University  of  Leiden,  that 
his  principal  duties  at  The  Hague  would  be  to 
"borrow  money  and  superintend  the  loan  already 
existing." 

The  next  important  step  after  the  Marshall  plan 
was  our  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Joining  Nato  was  for  the  United  States 
a  revolutionary  step.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  pledged  ourselves  to  give  of  our  blood 
and  of  our  wealth,  not  at  our  own  will  and  timing, 
but  whenever  any  member  nation  should  be  at- 
tacked. Make  no  mistake,  we  shall  stand  by  that 
pledge.  In  evidence  thereof  is  the  fact  that  to  date 
we  have  expended  one  thousand  million  dollars 
in  equipping  the  armed  forces  of  your  country 
alone.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  our  men  will 
not  be  withdrawn,  our  material  aid  will  not  end 
so  long  as  they  are  needed. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
specifically  article  51,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  has  become  a  vital  instrument  for 
collective  security.  The  voice  of  each  member  is 
heard ;  the  nations  work  together  in  harmony  and 
for  all-important  purposes — to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  insure  the  continued  strength  of  the  area  the 
treaty  embraces.  Quite  apart  from  its  character 
as  an  organization  for  our  common  defense,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  body  through  which  the  member  states 
can  further  their  collective  well-being.  This  was 
made  plain  by  the  declaration  of  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  following  their  meet- 
ing in  Lisbon  in  February  of  1952.4    It  said : 

The  partnership  between  the  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  not  for  defense  alone  but  of  enduring 
progress.  The  members  of  the  Council  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  main  energies  of  their  association  can 
be  less  concentrated  on  defense  and  more  fully  devoted 
to  cooperation  in  other  fields,  for  the  well-being  of  their 
peoples  and  for  the  advancement  of  human  progress. 

To  be  sure,  at  the  present  time,  the  defensive 
aspects  of  Nato  are  of  primary  concern  to  us, 
and  pertinent  to  these  defensive  aspects  is  Lenin's 
so-called  "Tidal  Theory  of  Revolution,"  so  basic 
to  all  Kremlin  policies.  I  consider  an  understand- 
ing of  Lenin's  theory  of  utmost  importance  to  us 
all.  Let  me  briefly  remind  you  what  it  means: 
Lenin  reasoned  that  any  process  which  is  not  com- 
pletely planned  has  its  ups  and  downs.  Since 
history  is  not  a  completely  planned  process,  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  Bolshevism  (a  part  of 
history)  necessarily  has  an  ebb  and  flow.  It  fol- 
lows that  one  should  always  ride  with  the  tide 
and  should  push  one's  future  to  the  limit  when 
the  tide  is  in  flood.  An  ebb  is  bound  to  come, 
however,  and  when  it  comes,  one  should  again  ride 
with  the  tide.  Then  it  behooves  the  Communist 
Party  to  lie  low,  said  Lenin.    Take  one  step  back- 
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ward  in  order  to  take  two  steps  forward  at  a 
later  date.  Parenthetically  I  might  add  that,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  you  Dutch  are  most  aware 
of  the  importance  of  dikes  when  the  tide  is  in 
flood. 

In  Europe,  with  Nato  as  our  major  instrument, 
we,  together  with  our  allies,  have,  I  think,  brought 
the  tide  to  a  stand  and  we  must  keep  it  there.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  seize  every  opportunity 
by  peaceful  means,  and  I  stress  the  word  peaceful, 
to  induce  it  to  recede. 

The  Soviet  regime  concedes  only  what  is  forced 
upon  it  by  strength  but  our  strength  can  be  effec- 
tive only  if  we  are  really  prepared  to  use  it.  In 
Korea,  the  free  world  showed  its  preparedness  to 
stand  together.  While  I  would  not  say  that  the 
tide  has  been  halted  throughout  Asia  it  has  been 
checked  in  Korea  and  it  has  been  retarded  else- 
where. And  had  we  not  acted  in  Korea  as  we  did, 
the  creeping  enslavement  of  which  I  spoke  would 
surely  have  paralyzed  the  world.  The  Kremlin 
took  a  calculated  risk  and  lost.  It  would,  in  my 
view,  never  have  set  in  motion  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  had  it  believed  we  would  react  as  we 
did. 

Next,  we  have  thrown  our  full  support  behind 
the  efforts  of  Western  Europe  to  increase  its 
strength  through  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity. Important  in  this  support  is  our  belief  that 
although  the  Soviet  Union  in  action  is  highly  op- 
portunist, its  method  is  consistent :  it  is  the  method 
of  trial  and  error.  The  less  we  in  the  West  seem 
ready  to  meet  aggression,  the  more  the  Soviet 
will  probe  our  solidarity,  our  strength  of  purpose, 
and  our  will  to  oppose  its  predatory  moves.  You 
in  the  Netherlands  understand,  of  course,  as  fully 
as  do  we  the  importance  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  and  have  demonstrated  that  fact  by 
ratifying  the  treaty  at  the  timely  moment  just  be- 
fore Berlin. 

The  last  evidence  of  cooperation  which  I  shall 
mention  tonight  is  that  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  power.  The  President's  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 8  was  of  great  significance ;  its  importance 
has  been  recognized.  Here  we  have  a  concrete 
proposal  for  sharing  the  knowledge  of  the  world's 
scientists  for  the  abundant  welfare  of  all  nations. 
This  tremendous  scientific  development  can  be- 
come the  greatest  force  for  good  or  the  greatest 
force  for  evil  in  the  world's  history.  It  must  be 
for  the  good. 

Berlin  Conference 

May  I  now  touch  on  a  recent  political  develop- 
ment of  great  importance  to  us  all.  At  the  Berlin 
conference,  which  has  just  closed,  the  Western 
Powers  sought  in  good  faith  to  do  their  utmost 
to  bridge  the  differences  between  East  and  West. 
Unfortunately  the  Soviet  attitude  deprived  their 
efforts  of  success.  The  Conference  itself,  how- 
ever, has  been  important.    It  has  proved  con- 
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clusively  that  the  free  world  will  stand  together 
in  spite  of  Soviet  efforts  to  substitute  words  for 
deeds  in  its  major  objective  to  destroy  the  Western 
unity  which  is  our  strength.  Stalin  himself,  in 
1929,  said  "It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  proverb 
says  'an  obliging  bear  is  more  dangerous  than  an 
enemy'."  The  bear  has  been  obliging,  but  he 
tempted  no  one  and  he  gave  up  none  of  his  prey. 
Gogol  in  his  masterpiece  "Dead  Souls"  long  be- 
fore Lenin  or  Stalin  appeared  on  the  horizon 
seemingly  forecast  the  Soviet  attitude  at  the  Ber- 
lin conference.  His  advice,  which  Mr.  Molotov  so 
ably  and  enthusiastically  followed,  comes  from 
that  wonderful  character  of  Chichikov.  Chichi- 
kov  said: 

Remain  calm,  let  nothing  embarrass  you,  however  bad 
things  may  get.  Never  despair  of  anything:  there  is  no 
case  that  can't  be  saved.  ...  If  you  see  that  things  are 
approaching  decision,  don't  try  to  justify  and  defend 
yourself;  no,  just  mix  things  up  by  bringing  in  new  ele- 
ments. Mix  things  up,  and  mix  them  up  again,  that's  all. 
Introduce  extraneous  factors  so  that  others  get  involved 
as  well  as  yourself.  Why  you  can  muddy  the  waters,  if 
you  want,  so  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  them.  And  after  all,  your  opponent  only  catches 
crayfish  in  muddy  waters. 

A  ray  of  hope  resulted  from  the  Conference, 
however,  the  agreement  to  hold  talks  in  Geneva  in 
April  on  Korea  and  Indochina.  And  on  its  terms 
of  reference  the  West  stood  fast.  Mr.  Molotov's 
"concession" — as  it  is  made  to  appear — on  this 
point  I  believe  is  largely  designed  further  to  delay 
France's  great  parliamentary  decision  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  European  Defense  Community. 
But,  whatever  the  outcome  at  Geneva,  the  Western 
three  have  remained  firmly  united  on  the  questions 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  the  Far  East,  and  are 
closer  than  ever  before  in  their  common  point  of 
view. 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  Berlin  %  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  free  world.  We  must  do  so  in 
the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Molotov  and  his  associ- 
ates for  reasons  made  abundantly  clear  will  not 
permit  the  unification  of  Germany  in  freedom  or 
the  removal  of  occupation  forces  from  Austria. 
The  urgent  necessity  for  the  ratification  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  by  the  na- 
tions concerned  is  now  all  too  obvious.  The  pre- 
vention of  its  entry  into  force  was  one  of  Russia's 
principal  objectives.  The  alternative  sought  by 
Mr.  Molotov  is  the  abandonment  of  Western  de- 
fense while  the  great  Eurasian  power  retains  its 
full  and  threatening  strength. 

The  outrageous  denial  of  an  Austrian  settlement 
proves  clearly  to  me  what  wishful  thinking  has 
sometimes  obscured,  namely,  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  fear  anything  they  do  not  control  by  force. 
It  is  certainly  not  fear  of  Austrian  military  might ; 
Austria  pledged  itself  to  neutrality.  It  is  the 
fear  of  an  idea,  the  idea  of  freedom .    The  Western 


proposals  for  Germany,  based  as  they  were  on 
principles  of  free  choice,  were  unacceptable  to 
Hussia  for  the  very  same  reason.  The  Soviet 
leaders  have,  indeed,  denied  hope  for  the  present 
to  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  Austria.  They 
have  shown  they  fear  above  all  to  relax  their  severe 
but  uneasy  grip  on  the  areas  their  police  power 
now  dominates.  They  fear  the  consequences  of  a 
withdrawal  once  initiated.  They  are  thus  faced 
with  a  terrible  dilemma.  They  have  today,  I  be- 
lieve, a  baffling  conflict  of  interest :  on  the  one  hand 
is  their  internal  need  to  bring  about  a  relaxation 
of  world  tensions;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
grave  forebodings  lest  the  very  tangible  acts  re- 
quired to  produce  this  relaxation  may  well  set  in 
motion  such  irresistible  centrifugal  forces  in  their 
part-slave  empire  as  to  render  precarious  their  own 
position  of  internal  power.  Turning  their  backs 
on  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  we  all  subscribed 
and  which  called  for  "freedom  from  fear,"  they 
have  forced  a  great  part  of  the  world  to  suffer  the 
anguish  of  their  state  of  mind :  "the  fear  of  free- 
dom." 

In  this  connection,  I  believe,  Secretary  Dulles' 
final  remarks  at  the  Conference  bear  repeating.5 
He  said : 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  philosophies 
of  creeds.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  all 
of  our  basic  differences  here  have  revolved  around  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  right,  or  indeed  safe,  to  give 
men  and  nations  a  genuine  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Western  Powers  were  willing  to  place  trust  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
not.     .     .     . 

The  Soviet  delegation,  in  multiple  ways,  has  made  mani- 
fest its  fear  of  freedom  and  its  determination,  through  its 
occupation  forces  and  its  control  of  election  processes,  to 
try  to  make  certain  that  freedom  cannot  be  exercised  in  a 
way  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  it. 

Clearly  the  Kremlin  did  not  want  the  Berlin 
conference  to  result  in  any  major  agreements. 
Clearly  European  security  means  to  the  Soviet 
Union  destroying  the  security  of  our  world  and 
strengthening  the  Kremlin's  hold  on  its  satellite 
states— and  in  fact  placing  itself  in  position  to  dic- 
tate to  the  whole  of  Europe.  To  the  West,  Euro- 
pean security  means  building  peace  through 
cooperation  of  the  nations. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  thoughts  I 
have  brought  you  tonight,  it  is  in  that  spirit  of 
free  cooperation,  I  am  confident,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  will  go  forward.  It  is  that  spirit  which 
motivated  Mr.  Dulles  when  he  said : 

The  three  Western  Ministers,  each  acting  freely  for  his 
sovereign  and  independent  nation,  have  found  agreement 
on  every  aspect  of  our  work.  Thus  we  have  exemplified 
a  society  of  consent.  If,  in  that  spirit,  our  nations  go  on 
with  others  of  like  mind,  to  build  the  strength  of  freedom, 
then  we  shall  win,  everywhere,  respect.  It  will  be  shared 
by  all  who  look  to  us  for  leadership,  for  we  shall  be  guard- 
ing and  serving  their  freedom,  with  our  own.6 

5  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  317. 
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As  you  know  from  my  introduction,  my  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Department  of  State  involve  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia.  This  huge  area 
is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  free-world  struggle 
with  Soviet  imperialism. 

For  your  part,  you  are  men  of  business  brought 
together  in  this  organization  by  a  specific  interest 
in  Greece.  Since  this  good  friend  and  ally  of  the 
United  States  falls  within  the  area  of  my  concern, 
and  since  the  Greek  people  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  defenders  of  freedom,  I  feel  justified 
in  assuming  that  we  start  with  many  interests 
in  common. 

Anyone  who  has  had  close  connection  with  in- 
ternational affairs  and  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  realizes  that  the  formal  dealings  between 
governments  are  by  no  means  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  international  relations.  Intergovern- 
mental exchanges  are  the  surface  and  the  frame- 
work. The  body  of  international  relations,  how- 
ever, is  made  up  of  private  contacts  and  dealings 
which  one  people  has  with  another.  Clearly,  it 
means  little  if  understandings  are  reached  at 
official  levels  which  do  not  penetrate  the  pri- 
vate activities  which  go  on  between  the  peoples 
concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  United  States  policies  evolved 
in  Washington  cannot  be  fully  realized  unless  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Hellenic- American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  cite  one  of  many,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  help  us  give  it  substance. 

Consequently,  in  talking  with  you,  I  speak  as 
one  partner  to  another.  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
sider my  talk  from  that  point  of  view. 

Greek-American  Relations 

My  remarks  tonight  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  American-Greek  relations  or  with  American 

1  Address  made  before  the  Hellenic-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  5  (press  release 
113). 


policy  toward  Greece.  One  reason  is  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  have  remained 
on  the  friendliest  basis  since  the  emergence  of 
Greece  as  a  modern  nation  in  the  early  19th 
century.  Another  reason  is  that  American  policy 
toward  Greece,  particularly  since  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  II,  has  been  so  clear  that  it  needs  no 
restatement.  This  country  has  extended  and  is 
continuing  to  extend  direct  military  as  well  as 
defense  support  aid  to  Greece.  The  gallant  Greek 
people  have  come  through  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  of  strife  and  disaster  with  colors  flying.  In 
World  War  II  they  fought  magnificently  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Although  defeated  in  the 
field  by  immensely  superior  forces,  and  subjected 
to  a  ruthless  and  oppressive  occupation,  they  re- 
fused to  submit  to  tyranny.  They  continued  to 
resist.  When  the  tyrant  was  finally  defeated,  the 
war- weary  but  undaunted  Greek  people  set  about 
clearing  away  the  wreckage  left  by  the  fighting, 
and  restoring  both  their  economic  and  political 
structure. 

From  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  this  path  of 
return,  the  Greek  people  and  Government  were 
harassed  and  impeded  by  a  Communist  conspir- 
acy, fomented  from  beyond  Greek  borders,  to  turn 
Greece  into  a  Communist  satellite  state.  In  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  established  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, the  Communist  guerrillas  launched  a 
campaign  of  terror  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  and  which  developed  into 
a  full-scale  war.  After  3  bitter  years,  the  Greek 
Army  decisively  defeated  these  foreign-inspired 
guerrillas,  and  gave  international  communism  one 
of  its  most  serious  setbacks  at  a  moment  when  the 
free  world  was  badly  disorganized.  Throughout 
this  period  of  trial,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
offer  effective  help.  Military  assistance  from 
America  was  a  factor  in  the  suppression  of  the 
guerrillas.  Economic  aid  helped  Greece  recon- 
struct its  economy,  and  technical  assistance  of 
various  kinds  contributed  to  essential  improve- 
ments in  health  and  sanitation  and  lifted  levels  of 
production. 
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When  the  misery  and  devastation  which  pre- 
vailed in  1946  is  considered,  and  when  we  think  of 
the  hardships  suffered  during  World  War  II,  as 
well  as  after,  and  when  we  recognize  that  the 
Greek  people  fought  and  defeated  large  armed 
guerrilla  bands,  only  then  is  it  possible  to  put  into 
true  perspective  the  nation's  tremendous  achieve- 
ments. Certainly  the  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  was  a  vital  factor.  But  the  indispensable 
elements  were  the  drive,  the  courage,  and  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Greek  people  and  their  determination  to 
be  free. 

I  pay  them  a  full  measure  of  tribute. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviets  and  their  Euro- 
pean satellites  have  adopted  a  calculated  strategy 
of  attempting  to  confuse  the  Greek  people  by 
assuming  a  mask  of  loving-kindness. 

But  Greece  knows  full  well  that  Soviet  impe- 
rialism respects  only  those  who  have  the  will  and 
the  means  to  resist  aggression.  Accordingly,  she 
has  allocated  to  her  defense  the  maximum  resources 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  be- 
tween security  requirements  and  the  requirements 
of  a  stable  economy. 

The  balance  between  security  requirements  and 
the  requirements  for  a  continuously  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  is  always  delicate,  never  static.  We 
recognize,  as  does  the  Greek  Government,  that  an 
effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  security  must 
be  one  which  can  endure  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  recognize  and  sympathize  with  the  Greek 
people's  desire  to  expand  their  economy  as  well  as 
to  provide  for  their  security.  The  United_  States 
has  assisted  and  will  continue  to  assist  in  this 
effort. 

In  other  words,  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
Greeks,  there  is  a  true  and  effective  cooperation 
in  matters  of  defense.  The  Greeks,  for  their  part, 
have  made  a  brilliant  effort  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory defense  against  aggression.  The  United 
States,  for  its  part,  has  provided  materiel  and 
equipment  for  the  Greek  military  establishment. 
It  has  also  continued  financial  assistance  to  the 
Greek  economy  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  in 
terms  of  drachmae  support  to  the  Greek  defense 
budget. 

The  Greek  effort  has  added  significantly  not 
only  to  her  own  national  security — but  also  to 
the  security  of  the  Nato  area  as  a  whole. 

I  had  the  pleasure  at  the  airport  in  Washington 
this  morning  of  welcoming  Mr.  Kannellopoulos, 
the  Greek  Minister  of  Defense,  to  the  United 
States.  His  visit  provides  another  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  on  these  vital  issues  which  are 
continuously  under  review  by  our  Governments. 
We  welcome  his  visit. 

Soviet  Policy  and  the  Free  World 

In  addition  to  ties  of  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  the  United  States,  our  two  nations  are 
bound  together  by  the  fact  that  we  both  face  a 
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problem,  a  menace,  which  confronts  the  entire 
free  world,  and  one  upon  which  our  survival  may 
turn.  I  refer  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
Now,  as  in  the  past,  Soviet  free  world  rela- 
tions turn,  in  the  main,  on  the  aggressive  nature 
of  Soviet  policy. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  5 
years  ago,  much  has  happened  which  could  have 
had  an  impact  on  the  thinking  and  the  plans  of 
the  Kremlin  leaders.  The  strength  of  the  West 
has  increased  sharply.  Nato  is  a  going  concern 
and  has  been  broadened  to  include  Greece  and 
Turkey.  European  unification  is  moving  ahead. 
Stalin  has  died.  Meanwhile^  the  United  Nations 
resisted  Communist  aggression  in  Korea — and 
drove  the  aggressors  back  of  their  line  of  depar- 
ture. A  truce  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  put  on 
notice  that  if  they  violated  the  truce  or  renewed 
their  aggression,  the  16  fighting  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  would  be  prompt  to 
resist  and  "in  all  probability,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  confine  hostilities  within  the  frontiers  of 
Korea."  In  addition,  the  free  nations  have  in- 
sisted on  nonforcible  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  have  carried  their  point. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  or 
how  much  influence  these  developments  exerted  on 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Obviously,  un- 
less we  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Kremlin,  we  would  be  hampered 
in  putting  our  own  policy  into  effect.  Were  such 
small  concessions  as  the  Kremlin  seemed  to  make 
straws  in  the  wind  or  bait  for  the  unwary  ?  A  test 
of  Soviet  intentions  was  in  order.  We  therefore 
agreed  to  a  meeting  at  Berlin  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  two 
specific  problems — the  unification  of  Germany  and 
a  treaty  for  Austria. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  I  know  that 
you  know,  that  we  went  to  the  Berlin  conference 
in  good  faith.  We  were  not  using  the  German 
and  Austrian  matters  as  pawns  in  a  global  game 
of  chess  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  any  practical  and  genuine  pro- 
posal which  would  end  the  division  of  Germany 
and  restore  to  the  German  people  their  independ- 
ence. And  we  were  willing  to  consider  any  legit- 
imate arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the 
liberation  of  Austria. 

I  will  grant  that  we  were  not  optimistic  on  either 
score.    But  we  were  determined  to  try. 

You  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  results  of  the 
Berlin  conference.  The  discussions  achieved 
neither  the  reunification  of  Germany  nor  a  treaty 
for  Austria.  But  what  they  did  do  was  to  force 
Mr.  Molotov  to  show  Kussia's  hand  and  to  draw 
the  three  Western  Powers  even  more  closely  to- 
gether. Kussia's  hand,  as  Secretary  Dulles  put 
it,  was  seen  "as  a  hand  that  held  fast  to  everything 
it  had,  including  East  Germany  and  East  Austria. 
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and  also  it  sought  to  grab  some  more."  Not  only 
the  conferees  in  Berlin  but  a  listening  world 
learned  the  nature  and  shape  of  today's  Soviet 
policy.  Kevealed  in  its  true  proportions,  that 
policy  had  no  post-Stalin  "new  look",  unless  you 
could  so  term  the  fear  of  freedom  implicit  in  its 
every  detail. 

Regional  Groupings  and  Free  World  Defense 

To  the  anti-Communist  world,  the  results  of  the 
test  of  Soviet  intentions  which  was  made  at  Ber- 
lin have  deep  significance.  The  unchanged  Soviet 
tenets  strongly  accent  the  need  for  effective  re- 
gional security  arrangements.  Further  the  Soviet 
attitude  underscores  the  desirability  of  an  inter- 
lock between  regional  organizations  wherever 
practical  so  that  there  may  be  maximum  coordi- 
nation on  security  matters. 

As  the  President  recently  stated,  "regional 
groups  to  ensure  security  against  aggression  con- 
stitute the  most  effective  means  to  assure  survival 
and  progress." 

As  friends  of  Greece  we  all  know  about  the  role 
that  the  Greek  nation  has  played  in  the  European 
regional  defensive  organization.  The  inclusion 
of  Greece  in  Nato  substantially  increased  the 
forces  available  to  dissuade  aggression.  These 
forces,  which  have  demonstrated  their  bravery  in 
Korea,  have  been  joined  with  the  Southeast  Euro- 
pean Land  Force  Command,  where  along  with 
their  Turkish  neighbors  they  stand  guard  over 
the  strategic  flank  of  the  Nato  defense  system. 

Regional  collective  security,  in  which  Greece 
has  shown  its  firm  belief,  has  made  impressive 
strides  forward  in  Europe.  Individual  national 
armies  have  been  consolidated  into  a  coordinated 
force,  individual  defense  plans  have  gained  in 
strength  through  overall  planning  for  defense  of 
the  Nato  area  as  a  whole.  The  doubts  and  qualms 
of  isolated  action  have  been  dispelled  and  re- 
placed by  the  will  to  fight  for  common  causes. 
Year  by  year  Nato  grows  stronger. 

Greece  has  also  played  a  leading  role  in  develop- 
ing a  new  regional  grouping  in  an  area  where 
traditional  distrust  and  historical  rivalries  have 
frequently  in  the  past  flared  into  armed  conflict 
I  refer  to  the  Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav  Treaty  of 
Cooperation  signed  in  Ankara  on  February  28  of 
last  year.  By  this  realistic  and  statesmanlike  ac- 
tion three  contiguous  nations  bordering  on  the 
Soviet  empire  have  made  clear  to  the  world,  and 
served  notice  to  the  satellites,  that  they  recognize 
their  mutuality  of  interest  in  security  matters 
xnd  are  in  a  position  to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously in  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggression.  This 
rapprochement  certainly  represents  an  element  of 
strength  in  a  vital  area,  and  the  resultant  pact, 
1th  its  provision  for  the  adherence  of  other  like- 
ninded  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  should 
irove  a  valuable  deterrent  to  any  aggressive  in- 
entions  from  the  Balkan  countries  to  the  north. 
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If  we  look  to  the  east  of  Greece,  in  that  area 
that  we  losely  term  the  Middle  East,  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  here,  as  well,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  interest  in  the  kind  of  regional  defense 
that  Berlin  showed  to  be  essential. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East.  That  con- 
cern has  increased  of  late  to  a  point  where  it  might 
be  called  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  has  also  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  public  awareness  of  the  immense  importance 
of  the  Middle  East,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  appreciation  of  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  area  as  well  as  its  strategic  location. 
All  efforts  to  see  the  states  in  the  area,  and  those 
nations  of  the  free  world  who  were  in  a  position 
to  help  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East,  join  to- 
gether in  a  common  defense  organization  have 
failed.  This  has  been  true  primarily  because  of 
the  extreme  sensitivity  of  newly  independent  na- 
tions over  their  sovereignty  and  because  of  their 
preoccupation  with  other  issues. 

This  situation  was  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  last  June  when  he  returned  from  his  trip 
through  that  area.  The  Secretary  stressed  that 
while  a  regional  defense  grouping  would  in  our 
opinion  be  beneficial  to  the  Middle  East,  the 
people  of  the  area  themselves  should  initiate  the 
arrangement  out  of  a  sense  of  common  destiny  and 
common  danger.  He  further  stated  that  the 
United  States  while  awaiting  such  developments 
would  help  where  it  could  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fenses of  those  countries  who  wanted  strength,  not 
as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to  resist  the 
common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 

These  ideas  reflect  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  it  has  developed  since  the  visit  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Middle  East  some  9  months  ago. 
What  is  being  said  now  is  in  the  nature  of  a  prog- 
ress report  along  these  lines.  It  is,  moreover 
progress  of  the  best  possible  kind,  in  which  free 
nations  of  their  own  volition  have  taken  steps  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  which  coincide  with  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
On  February  19,  Turkey  and  Pakistan  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  study  methods  of 
achieving  closer  collaboration  between  their  coun- 
tries, including  means  designed  to  strengthen 
peace  and  security.2  This  move  has  given  real  im- 
petus to  the  hope  for  an  effective  defense  of  the 
area  as  a  whole.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
far-reaching  and  important  constructive  step  in 
the  Middle  East  since  I  have  been  charged  with 
my  present  responsibility.  This  Government 
warmly  welcomed  this  move  by  Turkey  and  Pak- 
istan. The  President  responded  shortly  there- 
after with  a  statement  that  we  were  ready  to  re- 
spond affirmatively  to  Pakistan's  request  for  as- 
sistance in  strengthening  her  own  defenses.3 

2  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  announcement,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  327 

3  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  400. 
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In  this  tightening  of  bonds  between  Turkey  and 
Pakistan,  this  Government  sees  nothing  but  the 
creation  of  strength  of  a  purely  defensive  nature. 
It  unites  those  who  in  our  opinion  see  the  danger 
of  free  peoples  from  the  same  sources  that  we  see 
that  danger.  It  unites  people  who  share  a  deter- 
mination to  do  all  they  can,  on  their  own,  to  resist 
such  threats  to  their  freedom  and  security. 

We  hope  that  other  nations  will  see  attraction 
in  this  move  sponsored  by  the  two  powers  flanking 
the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  for- 
lorn hope.  Other  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
am  confident,  will  recognize  the  purely  defensive 
nature  of  the  arrangement.  Such  developments 
must  come  by  the  will  of  the  nations  themselves 
although  our  interest  in  such  a  trend  would  be 

This  is  a  world  full  of  anxiety  and  fear.  Some, 
at  times,  become  pessimistic  as  to  the  future. 


Those  who  feel  that  way  fail,  in  my  opinion,  to 
take  into  account  constructive  bonds  that  are  stead- 
ily ^rowing  among  the  free  peoples  on  this  earth. 
To  me,  the  picture  of  friendly  dependence  upon 
neighbors  and  allies  by  the  members  of  regional 
groupings  such  as  I  have  outlined  tonight  m  Eu- 
rope, the  Balkans,  and  the  Middle  East,  is  tremen- 
dously encouraging. 

When  I  say  this  I  am  thinking  perhaps  even 
more  of  the  political  point  of  view  than  I  am  in 
terms  of  straight  military  preparedness.  The 
bonds  that  are  being  formed  by  a  sense  of  common 
danger  are  daily  giving  evidence  that  nations  are 
willing  to  subordinate  many  of  their  traditional 
national  rivalries  and  frictions  for  the  common 
good.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  necessary  not 
only  to  win  a  struggle  that  might  be  thrust  upon 
the  free  world,  but  more  importantly— to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe  from  happening  at  all. 


Commercial  Treaty  With  Israel 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  107  dated  March  4 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  were  exchanged  on 
March  4  in  Washington.  The  exchange  was  made 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Smith  and  Abba 
Eban,  the  Ambassador  of  Israel,  at  a  brief  cere- 
mony. This  action  completes  the  formal  proce- 
dures connected  with  bringing  the  treaty  into 
force.  By  its  terms  the  treaty  will  enter  into 
force  on  April  3,  the  30th  day  following  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1951.  It  was  approved  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  July  21  of  last  year,  subject  to 
a  reservation  regarding  the  practice  of  profes- 
sions, and  by  the  Government  of  Israel  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1952.  It  was  ratified  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  December  18, 1953,  and  Israel  completed 
its  ratification  procedures  on  January  21,  1954. 
Entry  into  force  of  the  new  treaty  marks  the 
establishment  of  formal  treaty  relations  of  a  gen- 
eral character  between  the  two  countries,  lhe 
treaty  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  concluded  by 
Israel  and  the  sixth  of  this  general  type  which 
the  United  States  has  brought  into  force  with  in- 
dividual foreign  countries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  is  designed  to  regulate  basic  economic 
relations  between  the  contracting  parties  in  accord- 
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ance  with  advanced  and  enlightened  standards 
of  treatment  and  to  furnish  a  stable  and  enduring 
basis  for  their  future  economic  intercourse.  It 
contains  provisions  on  basic  personal  freedoms, 
property  rights,  investment  and  business  activities 
generally,  taxation,  exchange  regulations,  the 
treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  shipping,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  status  and  activities 
of  the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either  country 
when  within  the  territories  of  the  other. 


SUMMARY  OF  SIMILAR  TREATIES 

Upon  entry  into  force  the  treaty  with  Israel 
will  be  the  sixth  postwar  addition  to  the  network 
of  bilateral  treaties  which  the  United  States  long 
has  sought  to  develop  in  furtherance  of  orderly 
and  mutually  beneficial  economic  relationships 
with  other  countries.  It  is  one  of  10  such  treaties 
signed  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  as  part 
of  an  intensive  effort  to  expand  and  modernize 
this  treaty  network.  The  other  postwar  treaties 
which  have  come  into  effect  are  with  Ireland, 
Italy,  Ethiopia,  Japan,  and  China.  The  treaties 
signed  with  Denmark,  Greece,  Colombia,  and  Uru- 
guay have  not  as  yet  been  ratified.1 

•For  a  Department  statement  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  subcommittee  considering  these  treaties 
and  that  with  Israel,  see  Bulletin  of  June  2, 1952,  p.  881 
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The  existing  treaty  network  is  rounded  out  by 
SO  treaties  entered  into  at  various  times  before 
World  War  II  which  are  still  in  effect  in  whole 
or  in  greater  part.  Fourteen  of  these  treaties  were 
entered  into  during  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars,  as  part  of  a  program  initiated  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  The  remainder  were  concluded  at  various 
times  during  the  19th  century  or  the  first  years  of 
this  century;  in  fact,  11  of  them  were  negotiated 
over  100  years  ago.  These  various  treaties,  while 
dealing  with  the  same  general  range  of  subject 
matter,  were  concluded  over  a  long  span  of  time 
and  under  widely  differing  circumstances  and  con- 
sequently vary  greatly  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  requirements  of  present-day 
economic  intercourse. 

Treaties  Signed  Since  World  War  II 

China — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Nanking  Nov.  4,  1946   (entered  into  force 

Nov.  30,  1948). 
Colombia — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1951  (not  in  force). 
Denmark — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Copenhagen  Oct.  1,  1951  (not  in  force). 
Ethiopia — Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations  signed 

at  Addis  Ababa  Sept.  7,  1951  (entered  into  force  Oct. 

8,  1953). 
Ireece — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Athens  Aug.  3,  1951  (not  in  force). 
Ireland — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Dublin  Jan.  21, 1950  (entered  into  force  Sept. 

14,  1950). 
'srael — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Washington  Aug.  23,  1951   (to  enter  into 

force  Apr.  3,  1954). 
taly — Treaty  of  friendship,   commerce,   and  navigation 

signed   at  Rome   Feb.   2,   1948    (entered   into   force 

July  26, 1949). 
Tapan — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Tokyo  Apr.  2,  1953  (entered  into  force  Oct 

30,  1953). 
Jruguay— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  economic 

development  signed  at  Montevideo  Nov.  23,  1949  (not 

in  force). 

Treaties  Concluded  1920-1940 

lustria— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Vienna  June  19,  1928. 

HI  Salvador— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  con- 
sular  rights  signed  at  San  Salvador  Feb.  22,  1926 

Estonia — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  Dec.  23,  1925. 

inland—  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  Feb.  13,  1934. 

termany— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  Dec.  8,  1923  (the  status 
of  some  provisions  of  this  treaty  is  uncertain,  pending 
entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  of  June  3,  1953  re- 
lating to  reapplication  of  the  treaty). 

Jreece— Treaty  of  establishment  signed  at  Athens  Nov 
21,  1936. 

londuras— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Tegucigalpa  Dec.  7, 1927. 

raq— Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at 
Baghdad  Dec.  3,  1938. 

Latvia— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Riga  Apr.  20,  1928. 


Liberia — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
signed  at  Monrovia  Aug.  8, 1938. 

Norway— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  June  5,  1928. 

Thailand — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  Bangkok  Nov.  13,  1937. 

Turkey— Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at 
Ankara  Oct.  1,  1929. 

Turkey— Treaty  of  establishment  and  sojourn  signed  at 
Ankara  Oct.  28,  1931. 

Treaties  Concluded  Before  1920 

Argentina — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  San  JosS  July  27,  1853. 

Belgium — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at 
Washington  Mar.  8,  1875. 

Bolivia — Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation signed  at  La  Paz  May  13,  1858. 

Borneo — Convention  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
signed  at  Brunei  June  28,  1850. 

Colombia— Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce signed  at  Bogota  Dec.  12,  1846. 

Costa  Rica — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  Washington  July  10,  1851. 

Denmark— Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation signed  at  Washington  Apr.  26, 1826. 

France — Convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  signed 
at  Washington  June  24,  1822. 

Morocco— Treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  signed  at  Meknes 
Sept.  16,  1836. 

Muscat— Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  signed  at  Muscat 
Sept.  21,  1833. 

Netherlands — Convention  of  commerce  and  navigation 
signed  at  Washington  Aug.  26,  1852. 

Paraguay— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  Asuncion  Feb.  4,  1859. 

Spain— Treaty  of  friendship  and  general  relations  signed 
at  Madrid  July  3,  1902. 

Switzerland — Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
extradition  signed  at  Bern  Nov.  25, 1850. 

United  Kingdom — Convention  to  regulate  commerce  and 
navigation  signed  at  London  July  3,  1815. 

Yugoslavia — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed 
at  Belgrade  Oct.  14,  1881. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ceylon 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ceylon, 
K.  S.  S.  Gunewardene,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  March  10.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  125. 

Austria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Austria, 
Dr.  Karl  Gruber,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  March  10.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
126. 
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The  general  subject  of  the  Middle  East  is  an 
extremely  broad  one.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  American  relations  with  that  area  it 
would  take  more  time  than  is  available  and  would 
probably  be  beyond  my  capacity.  It  seemed  to  me, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  to  confine  myself 
to  one  aspect  which  has  been  very  much  m  the  news 
in  recent  weeks,  that  is,  the  problem  of  developing 
a  security  system  for  the  area,  the  beginning  which 
may  have  been  made  toward  a  solution  of  this 
problem  through  the  decision  of  Turkey  and  Paki- 
stan to  institute  closer  relations  between  them- 
selves,2 and  the  decision  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  accede  to  Pakistan's  request  for  military 

assistance.  _        .        •       .    ..         .  , , 

For  at  least  2  centuries,  since  the  decline  ot  the 
Ottoman  Empire  began,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  indigenous  defensive  strength  m  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia.    In  consequence,  that  area 
has  been  the  object  of  great  power  rivalries.     One 
of  the  outstanding  elements  in  the  picture  was  the 
recurrent  drive  of  imperial  Russia  to  the  south 
and  east.     This  drive  met  with  little  resistance 
from  the  Middle  Eastern  states  themselves  and 
was  held  in  check  only  by  the  counterweight  of 
other  European  powers,  especially  Britain  and 
France.     During  the  19th  century,  Britain  estab- 
lished a  firm  base  in  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
another  base  in  the  Near  East.    As  a  result,  the 
area  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Pa- 
cific enjoyed  a  sort  of  Pax  Britannica.    Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  British  rule  and 
British  influence  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area  itself,  this  provided  a  de- 
gree of  stability  and  prevented  an  overturn  of  the 
world  balance  of  forces. 

After  World  War  II  the  basis  of  British  power 
in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  was  reduced. 


1  iddresa  made  before  the  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fiiirs,  Giinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  Mar.  7  (press 
release  1 14  dated  Mar.  6). 

2  For  a  statement  by  the  Department  on  the  joint  com- 
munique by  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1, 
1954,  p.  327. 
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Britain  withdrew  from  the  Indian  subcontinent^ 
from  Burma,  from  Ceylon,  and  from  Palestine. 
She  also  felt  obliged  to  relinquish  her  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  support  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
This  left  the  states  concerned  free  to  pursue  their 
own  nationalist  aspirations  in  their  own  way,  but 
it  also  left  them  largely  defenseless  against  a 
predatory  great  power,  and  unfortunately  Soviet 
ambitions  in  that  direction  did  not  end  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czarist  regime. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  secret  Nazi  Ger- 
many-US.S.R.  draft  agreement  of  November  26, 
1940,  contains  the  following  passage :  "The  Soviet 
Union  declares  that  its  territorial  aspirations 
center  south  of  the  national  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  ! 
Since  1940  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  still  feel  the  same  way.  An  outstand- 
ing example  was  their  attempt  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  Iranian  Azerbaijan  in  1945  and  1946. 

Visibility  of  Kremlin's  Hand 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  since  Stalin's 
death  Soviet  objectives  have  changed.  Moscow- 
directed  attempts  at  subversion  continue.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  country  in  the  Middle 
East  where  the  hand  of  the  Kremlin  does  not  show. 
In  some,  such  as  Turkey,  strong  governmental  ac- 
tion has  made  these  efforts  extremely  difficult.  In 
others,  however,  the  machinations  of  the  local 
Communists  contribute  greatly  to  internal 
instability. 

Thus,  the  security  of  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia  has  necessarily  become  a  source  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  free  world.  While  the  United  States 
was  willing  and  able  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  strengthening  Greece  and  Turkey  and  was  able 
to  carry  it  out  with  success,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  same  technique  to  the  security 
problems  of  the  far  greater  area  lying  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Turkey.    Many  of  the  countries 

3  Nazi-Soviet  Relations  1939-1941,  Department  of  State 
publication  3023,  p.  257. 
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of  that  region  have  not  felt  it  in  their  national 
interest  to  request  American  assistance.  In 
others,  a  grant  of  American  military  assistance 
on  the  scale  of  that  provided  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  countries 
concerned  to  assimilate  and  utilize.  Further- 
more, I  need  hardly  say  that  American  resources 
are  not  unlimited.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  of 
aggression  exists  in  the  Middle  East  no  less  than 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  Europe.  The  nations  of 
the  free  world  could  not  ignore  it  and  have  not 
ignored  it.  They  have  considered  it  essential  that 
the  area  be  enabled  to  develop  peacefully,  free 
from  the  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  Soviet 
communism. 

You  undoubtedly  recall  that  there  were  dis- 
cussions in  1951  about  the  establishment  of  a  Mid- 
dle East  Command  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Turkey,  and 
certain  British  dominions  and  to  include  the  Arab 
States.4  This  proposal  met  with  little  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  Near  Eastern  states,  which  were 
too  preoccupied  with  their  disputes  with  the  West 
and  the  hostility  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  to 
wish  to  engage  in  a  general  defensive  arrange- 
ment under  Western  leadership. 

In  1952  consideration  was  given  to  the  possible 
formation  of  what  was  called  a  Middle  East  De- 
fense Organization,  which  was  to  have  been  a 
much  looser  grouping  designed  primarily  for  co- 
operative defense  planning.5  This,  again,  failed 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  Near  Eastern  states 
whose  participation  would  have  been  essential  for 
its  success. 

When  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  took  office  last 
pear  he  decided  to  have  a  new  look  at  the  whole 
problem  of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  security  situation.  In  the  spring  of  1953 
ie  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  area.  He 
traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  and  spoke  at 
ength  with  leaders  of  government.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  had  this  to  say  about  the  problem  of 
lef ense : 6 

A  Middle  East  Defense  Organization  is  a  future  rather 
Ban  an  immediate  possibility.  Many  of  the  Arab  League 
:ountries  are  so  engrossed  with  their  quarrels  with  Israel 
>r  with  Great  Britain  or  France  that  they  pay  little  heed 
;o  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism.  However,  there  is 
nore  concern  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  near.  In  gen- 
sral,  the  northern  tier  of  nations  shows  awareness  of  the 
langer. 

There  is  a  vague  desire  to  have  a  collective  security  sys- 
em.  But  no  such  system  can  be  imposed  from  without, 
t  should  be  designed  and  grow  from  within  out  of  a 
ense  of  common  destiny  and  common  danger. 

While  awaiting  the  formal  creation  of  a  security  asso- 
ciation, the  United  States  can  usefully  help  strengthen 
he  interrelated  defense  of  those  countries  which  want 
trength,  not  as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to 
esist  the  common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 

For  a  summary  of  the  discussions,  see  Bulletin  of 
lov.  26,  1951,  p.  842  and  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  937. 

For  a  statement  regarding  U.S.  efforts,  see  ibid.,  Dec. 
5,  1952,  p.  938. 
*  IMd.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  835. 
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I  believe  the  key  to  the  future  of  collective  secur- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  lies  in  what  Secretary 
Dulles  said  about  its  having  to  spring  from  within 
— that  it  cannot  be  forced  on  the  area  from  the 
outside.  Both  the  idea  of  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand and  that  of  the  Middle  East  Defense  Or- 
ganization foundered  because  they  relied  on 
initiative  being  supplied  from  the  West. 

Divergence  of  Views  Regarding  Danger 

There  is  still  no  unanimity  among  the  states  of 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  regarding  the 
best  means  of  preserving  their  freedom.     There 
is  not  even  agreement  among  them,  in  all  cases, 
as  to  the  nature  or  imminence  of  the  threat  to 
their  security.     Some  of  them,  conditioned  by  past 
experience  or  influenced  by  immediate  problems, 
still  seem  to  believe  that  they  are  as  much  en- 
dangered by  an  "imperialist  threat"  from  the  west 
as  by  peril  from  the  north.     Others  have  come  to 
feel,  rightly  in  our  opinion,  that  the  overriding 
danger  is  that  of  Communist  expansionism.   This 
is  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
high  officials  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  in 
informal  conversations,  had  indicated  to  us  months 
ago  their  interest  in  strengthening  Pakistan  and 
had   made   clear   that   Pakistan   recognized   the 
dangers  the  free  world  faced.     For  our  part,  we 
had  been  considering  the  potential  possessed  by 
Pakistan  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  defensive  strength  of  the  Middle 
East.     While  this  question  was  still  under  study 
within  the  American  Government,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  began  to  consider 
the   advantages   of   closer   cooperation   between 
themselves  in  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  and 
security  fields.     The  United  States  Government 
was  aware  of  this  line  of  thinking,  which  it  wel- 
comed and  which  resulted  in  a  joint  announce- 
ment by  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  Pakistan 
on  February  19  of  this  year  that  they  intended  "to 
study  methods  of  achieving  closer  friendly  col- 
laboration in  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
spheres  as  well  as  of  strengthening  peace  and 
security  in  their  own  interest  as  also  in  that  of  all 
peace-loving  nations." 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Government  had  been 
pondering  the  pros  and  cons  of  extending  grant 
military  aid  to  Pakistan.  There  were  obvious  ad- 
vantages. The  Government  of  Pakistan  had 
shown  its  awareness  of  the  danger,  and  in  the  state 
of  the  world  today  it  did  not  seem  good  policy  to 
rebuff  those  who  think  as  we  do  and  who  can  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  free  world  on  which 
our  own  security  depends.  Pakistan  has  concrete 
assets  to  offer  to  the  free  world.  She  has  a  fine 
army  which  provided  a  large  share  of  distin- 
guished regiments  to  the  Indian  Army  before  par- 
tition— regiments  noted  for  bravery  in  two  world 
wars.    She  has  ample  manpower  to  expand  that 
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army.  Her  military  tradition  and  ability  are 
proved.  She  occupies  an  important  location  cov- 
ering the  invasion  routes  into  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent and  also  one  which  would  enable  her,  under 
conditions  of  strength,  to  support  the  defense  of 
the  Near  East  proper. 

To  realize  her  potential,  however,  Pakistan 
needs  outside  assistance.  She  does  not  have  the 
raw  materials  or  the  productive  capacity  to  arm 
herself  sufficiently  to  withstand  outside  aggres- 
sion. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  to  consider  and  did  consider 
the  attitude  of  Pakistan's  great  neighbor,  India. 

India-Pakistan  Relations 

Since  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent  between 
India  and  Pakistan  in  1947,  relations  between 
the  two  countries  have  been  strained.  The  violence 
which  accompanied  the  separation  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  clash  over  the  State  of  Kashmir 
resulted  in  differences  which  have  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  resolve.  We  feared,  and  subse- 
quent evidence  has  borne  out  our  fears,  that  many 
Indians  would  dislike  the  prospect  of  military 
assistance  to  a  neighboring  country  with  whom 
they  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  Indian  spokes- 
men have  expressed  anxiety  that  military  assist- 
ance would  make  Pakistan  more  aggressive  and 
would  make  the  Pakistani  Government  feel  that 
it  could  wield  a  big  stick  with  respect  to  Kashmir. 

In  addition,  the  problem  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  Indian  Government's  concept  of  In- 
dia's role  in  world  affairs.  It  has  been  described 
variously  as  the  idea  of  a  "no  war  area"  or  "neu- 
tral group"  or  as  the  center  of  a  "neutral  bloc." 
In  the  arguments  against  United  States  aid  to 
Pakistan  which  have  been  advanced  in  India  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  we  find  that  one  of  the 
central  themes  is  the  fear  that  such  a  move  would 
destroy  the  "neutrality"  of  the  subcontinent  and 
bring  the  cold  war  to  India's  borders. 

In  discussing  United  States  military  assistance 
in  the  Indian  Council  of  States  on  December  24, 
1953,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said : 

We  have  declared  that  we  should  be  parties  to  no 
war.  ...  We  had  hoped  that  other  countries,  more  espe- 
cially the  countries  of  Asia  which  were  situated  more  or 
less  like  us,  would  also  follow  that  policy  because  it 
was  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  to  the  larger  advantage 
of  Asia.  .  .  .  We,  in  our  own  way,  worked  for  and 
looked  forward  to  this  area,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  the 
"no-war  area"  in  Asia.  Naturally  we  hoped  that  Pak- 
istan which  was  in  a  sense,  similarly  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  would  belong  to  that  area  also.  Now,  if  any 
military  aid  comes  to  Pakistan  from  the  United  States 
it  is  obvious  that  Pakistan  drops  out  of  that  area.  What- 
ever else  may  happen,  Pakistan  lines  up  with  a  major 
group  of  powers.  .  .  .  That  is  a  serious  thing.  It  means 
that  the  cold  war,  as  it  is  called,  comes  to  Pakistan 
and,  therefore,  comes  to  India's  borders  on  the  West  and 
the  East,  on  both  sides.  It  means  that  if  a  hot  shooting 
war  developed  it  also  comes  right  up  to  the  borders  of 
India. 
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Mr.  Nehru  has  also  expressed  the  fear  that  mili- 
tary aid  to  an  Asian  country  might  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  the  reintroduction  of  Western 
imperialism.  ,   . 

We  must  and  do  respect  Mr.  Nehru's  opinions. 
He  is  the  great  leader  of  a  great  nation  of  376 
million  people.  He  has  been  unswerving  in  his 
support  for  democracy  and  in  his  fight  against 
Communists  in  his  own  country.  There  are  strong 
traditions  of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  India  which  must  not  be  broken  and  which  I 
am  positive  will  be  strengthened.  But  we  feel 
entitled  to  differ  with  Mr.  Nehru  on  policy  mat- 
ters involving  our  relations  with  other  countries 
just  as  he  is  entitled  to  differ  with  us. 

What  has  happened  in  Eastern  Europe— Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic  States,  the  East 
Zone  of  Germany— what  happened  in  Korea  and 
Indochina,  all  point  unmistakably  to  the  glaring 
fact  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  dealing 
with  a  conspiracy  that  has  as  its  objective  the 
enslavement  of  all  of  us.  Our  message  is  a  simple 
one :  If  freedom  is  to  survive  it  must  be  protected. 
Our  technique  for  doing  this— and  it  is  a  proven 
one_lies  within  the  concept  of  collective  security. 
We  cannot  allow  peoples  who  want  to  live  in  peace 
and  security  to  be  picked  off  one  by  one.  Our  in- 
dividual strengths  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  off  the 
full  power  of  the  Soviets.  Together,  they  are. 
We  have  proved  in  Korea  that  this  idea  is  a  valid 
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Strength  a  Deterrent  to  Attack 

We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  strength- 
ening of  freedom-loving  nations  invites  attack, 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  deterrent  to  attack.  We  believe  thai 
in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to  both  ol 
them,  Pakistan  and  the  United  States  must  follow 
their  own  convictions  while  at  the  same  time  f ullj 
respecting  the  convictions  of  others  who  honesty 
disagreed. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  agree  that  American  aic 
to  any  country  is  a  form  of  imperialism.  In  th< 
light  of  India's  history  and  the  national  feeling! 
of'her  people  we  can  understand  why  she  is  super 
sensitive  on  this  score,  but  we  think  a  careful  stud] 
of  the  history  of  American  aid  programs  m  othei 
countries  would  show  that  her  fears  are  un 
founded.  Nations  such  as  Turkey,  Greece,  France 
Great  Britain,  and  many  others  have  not  sur 
rendered  their  independence  in  receiving  Unitet 
States  aid. 

While  the  executive  branch  of  your  Governmen 
had  the  questions  of  military  aid  to  Pakistai 
under  consideration,  we  kept  the  Government  o 
India  informed  of  what  would  be  involved.  W 
assured  it  that  no  quid  pro  quo  such  as  militar; 
bases  was  involved.  I  cannot  say  that  we  were  sue 
cessful  in  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  India: 
Government  toward  this  proposal.    We  were  in 
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terested,   however,   in   making   it   crystal   clear 
exactly  what  such  aid  would  entail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governments  of  Turkey 
and  Pakistan  carried  on  informal  talks  which  re- 
sulted in  the  February  19  announcement.  As  I 
have  said,  the  United  States  warmly  welcomed 
this  development.  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  step 
would  provide  increased  assurance  that  these  two 
countries  and  others  in  the  area  would  be  better 
able  to  keep  their  independence.  Moreover,  it  was 
evidence  that  the  need  for  collective  security  in 
the  Middle  East  was  being  realized  by  the  states 
of  the  area  themselves,  as  Mr.  Dulles  had  said  it 
must  be. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey  explained  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  agreement.  He  said :  "The 
treaty  to  be  concluded  will  not  be  an  alliance  or 
a  military  pact,  but  it  will  nevertheless  envisage 
a  common  effort  with  a  view  to  seeking  and  deter- 
mining what  may  be  done  to  strengthen  peace  and 
security,  bearing  in  mind  geo-political  considera- 
tions, the  possibilities  of  the  two  states,  and  what 
is  feasible  internationally."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "the  treaty  in  question  will  be  open  to  inter- 
ested peaceful  states"  and  "that  it  will  not  and 
cannot  be  directed  against  any  country  of  good 
will." 

Military  Aid  for  Pakistan 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  to  grant  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan  was  taken  in  the  context  of 
the  announcement  by  Turkey  and  Pakistan  and 
of  Pakistan's  formal  request  to  us  for  aid. 

In  making  its  request  known,  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  stated  that  it  was  asking  the  United 
States  for  this  help  "for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
increased  defensive  strength  and  a  higher  and 
stronger  degree  of  economic  stability  designed  to 
foster  international  peace  and  security  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter."  The 
statement  went  on  to  say  that  Pakistan  was  in 
agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  mutual 
security  legislation,  under  which  the  United  States 
makes  such  grants  available.  This  legislation 
strictly  defines  the  end  uses  of  grant  military  aid. 
It  says,  for  instance,  that  the  nation  receiving  aid 
shall  agree  that  "the  equipment,  materials,  or  serv- 
ices provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its 
internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to 
permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area, 
or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrange- 
ments and  measures."  The  act  further  provides 
that  the  recipient  nation  agrees  that  it  will  not 
undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
nation. 

On  February  25,  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced 7  that  he  was  glad  to  comply  with  Paki- 
stan's request.  He  said  that  the  United  States 
lias  "been  gravely  concerned  over  the  weakness  of 
iefensive  capabilities  in  the  Middle  East"  and  that 
7  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  401. 


"regional  groupings  to  ensure  security  against 
aggression  constitute  the  most  effective  means  to 
assure  survival  and  progress."  Thus,  within  the 
framework  of  the  proposed  agreement  between 
Turkey  and  Pakistan,  he  decided  to  grant  Paki- 
stan military  assistance. 

Keferring  to  the  terms  of  the  mutual  security 
legislation,  the  President  said :  "These  undertak- 
ings afford  adequate  assurance  to  all  nations,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  orientation  and  what- 
ever their  international  policies  may  be,  that  the 
arms  the  United  States  provides  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  will  in  no  way  threaten  their  own 
security."  "I  can  say,"  the  President  continued, 
'  that  if  our  aid  to  any  country,  including  Paki- 
stan, is  misused  and  directed  against  another  in 
aggression  I  will  undertake  immediately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  constitutional  authority,  appro- 
priate action  both  within  and  without  the  U.N.  to 
thwart  such  aggression.  I  would  also  consult 
with  the  Congress  on  further  steps." 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  made  public 
the  text  of  a  personal  letter  he  had  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru.  In  this  letter  he  stated  that  the 
decision  to  give  Pakistan  aid  "does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  friendship  we  feel  for  India."  He  con- 
tinued, "Our  two  Governments  have  agreed  that 
our  desires  for  peace  are  in  accord.  It  has  also 
been  understood  that  if  our  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  our  belief  in  how  to  achieve 
our  goals  differ,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  sover- 
eign nations  to  make  their  own  decisions." 

He  went  on  to  cite  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  which  the  United  States  has  provided 
India  and  the  fact  that  he  is  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  such  help  be  continued.  He  con- 
cluded by  noting  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  that  India  have  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment and  that  "If  your  Government  should 
conclude  that  circumstances  require  military  aid 
of  a  type  contemplated  by  our  mutual  security 
legislation,  please  be  assured  that  your  re- 
quest would  receive  my  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration." 

I  should  like  to  underline  and  paraphrase  what 
the  President  said : 

First,  our  Government  is  convinced  that  Paki- 
stan desires  our  assistance  and  is  seeking  closer 
collaboration  with  Turkey  solely  to  defend  her- 
self against  aggression  from  outside  the  area. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Pakistan  has  aggressive  in- 
tentions toward  any  of  her  neighbors  nor  that  she 
will  adopt  an  intransigent  attitude  in  the  settle- 
ment of  existing  disputes. 

Second,  if  contrary  to  our  belief  Pakistan  were 
to  develop  an  aggressive  attitude,  all  the  weight 
at  our  disposal  would  be  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  such  a  development. 

Third,  we  continue  to  desire  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  India  and  to  consider  her  independ- 
ence and  well-being  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  whole  world. 
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Fourth,  we  know  that  India  does  not  at 
present  desire  military  aid;  yet  if  she  should  at 
any  time  change  her  mind  in  this  regard,  we  would 
he  prepared  to  give  any  request  she  might  make 
the  most  sympathetic  consideration. 

India's  Attitude  Toward  Aid 

The  fourth  point  perhaps  deserves  a  little  ex- 
planation.    Some  Indians,  including  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  President  s 
suggestion   regarding  eventual   military   aid  to 
India  was  uncalled  for  in  view  of  previous  decla- 
rations that  India  disapproved  in  principle  of 
foreign  military  assistance  to  Asian  states.     The 
American  Government  was,  of  course,  aware  of 
this  attitude  and  for  that  reason  the  President's 
letter  did  not  make  an  outright  offer  of  military 
aid  at  this  time.     It  was  deliberately  phrased  to 
recognize  the  current  Indian  policy  but  to  make 
clear  that,  if  that  policy  should  change,  the  United 
States  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  same  kind  of 
collaboration  with  India  which  it  now  proposes 
to  undertake  with  Pakistan  and  which  it  has  pre- 
viously undertaken  with  many  other  nations  of 
the  free  world.    We  had  hoped  the  Government 
and  people  of  India  would  accept  this  as  evidence 
of  good  will  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.    We  also  had  hoped  this  would 
make  it  clear  that  we  did  not  intend  to  arm  Paki- 
stan against  India,  as  had  been  charged  by  some 
Indians. 

It  is  probably  still  too  early  to  assess  definitively 
either  the  positive  or  the  negative  results  of  the 
moves  which  have  now  been  begun  looking  toward 
the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 
I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the 
advantages  will  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
both  for  the  nations  of  that  area  and  for  the 
United  States  and  its  associates  of  the  free  world. 
I  do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  we  have 
destroyed  our  friendly  relations  with  India.    It 
is  recognized  that  the  two  countries— India  and 
the  United  States— follow  different  routes  to  the 
same  objective.     As  India  sees  that  what  we  do 
has  no  harmful  effects  on  her  or  on  world  security, 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  her  Government  and 
people  will  lose  their  apprehensions.    In  other 
spheres  I  expect  that  the  United  States  and  India 
will  continue  as  before  to  work  together.    We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  insure  that  collaboration 
in   the   economic,  cultural,   and   social   fields   is 
strengthened.     Above  all,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves a  policy  of  exasperation  because  India  pur- 
sues a  path  which  varies  from  our  own. 

One  word  of  caution  may  be  in  order.    There 
has  been  much  loose  talk  of  alliances  in  connection 


with  American  aid  to  Pakistan  and  the  Turk- 
Pakistani  collaboration.  No  such  binding  ar- 
rangements are  contemplated.  As  stated  in  the 
communique  which  they  have  issued,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  plan  only  to  study 
methods  of  collaboration  in  fields  in  which  they 
have  mutual  interests.  The  supply  of  American 
military  equipment  to  Pakistan  will  be  based 
solely  on  the  normal  mutual-security  agreement, 
which  does  not  commit  either  Pakistan  or  the 
United  States  to  any  military  obligations  other 
than  those  very  general  obligations  already  cited, 
to  refrain  from  aggression  and  to  be  prepared  to 
assist  in  their  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  We  have  signed  similar  agreements 
with  many  countries  without  any  suggestion  that 
those  countries  necessarily  become  allies  of  the 
United  States  or  subservient  to  the  United  States. 

Effect  of  Turkey-Pakistan  Initiative 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  a  real  step 
forward  has  been  made  toward  insuring  lasting 
peace  and  security  for  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia,  through  an  indigenous  movement  toward 
cooperation  between  the  nations  of  the  area,  with 
the  assistance,  as  desired,  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  We  should  most  certainly  be  encour- 
aged by  the  initiative  which  has  been  taken  by 
Turkey  and  Pakistan.  This  initiative  is  only  a 
beginning,  but  it  may  produce  far-reaching  re- 
sults. It  is  significant  that  the  two  countries  have 
indicated  that  accession  to  the  agreement  which 
they  propose  to  negotiate  will  be  open  to  other 
like-minded  nations.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  United  States  would  be  glad  to  see  other  states 
of  the  area  join  in  this  cooperative  relationship, 
in  their  own  good  time  and  when  and  if  they 
themselves  become  convinced  that  it  is  in  their 
interest. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  what  we  are 
witnessing  today  may  eventually  result  in  a  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  whole  Middle  East. 

Disunity  produces  weakness.  Unity  contributes 
to  strength.  If  the  Middle  Eastern  nations  can 
find  it  within  themselves  to  move  forward  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause  of  peace  and  security, 
I  think  that  their  new  unity  and  strength  may 
well  overcome  many  of  the  basic  causes  of  in- 
stability and  dissension.  With  some  outside  help 
and  encouragement,  they  can  realize  great  prog- 
ress toward  viable  economies.  They  can  look  for- 
ward to  social  advancements.  They  will  have  the 
means  to  protect  effectively  their  individual 
security. 

Above  all,  they  will  be  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
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Hungarian  Plane  Case  in  International  Court  of  Justice 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  111  dated  March  5 

As  announced  at  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  on  March  3,  1954,  the  U.S. 
government  filed  with  that  Court  applications  in- 
stituting proceedings  against  the  Soviet  and  Hun- 
garian Governments  on  account  of  their  conduct 
n  connection  with  the  four  American  airmen  who 
:ame  down  on  Hungarian  soil  in  a  U.S.  C-47  mili- 
ary aircraft  November  19,  1951. 

As  annexes  to  the  applications  there  were  trans- 
rutted  copies  of  the  formal  diplomatic  notes  de- 
lvered  to  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments 
>y  the  U.S.  Government  on  March  17,  1953,1  and 
he  replies  received  from  the  Soviet  and  Hun- 
garian Governments.  The  applications,  the  De- 
>artment  of  State  is  informed,  have  been  duly 
ransmitted  by  the  registrar  of  the  International 
xmrt  of  Justice  to  the  respondent  Governments 
nd  are  being  transmitted  to  all  governments  en- 
ltled  to  appear  before  the  Court  as  required  bv 
he  rules  of  the  Court. 

j  In  filing  its  applications  with  the  International 
.ourt  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Government  gave  care- 
ul  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  and 
iunganan  Governments  had  not  submitted  to  the 
ompulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
>ourt  of  Justice  and  had  not  responded  to  the  U.S. 
roverument's  invitation,  contained  in  its  notes  of 
larch  17, 1953,  either  to  enter  into  a  special  agree- 
lent  with  the  U.S.  Government  submitting  these 
ases  to  the  Court  or  to  file  with  that  Court  dec- 
irations  accepting  the  Court's  jurisdiction  for 
ns  dispute.  Instead,  in  a  note  of  June  19,  1953, 
jplymg  to  this  Government's  note  of  March  17, 
953,  the  Soviet  Government,  without  beino-  re- 
Jonsive  to  the  charges  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
lent,  stated : 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  the  proposal  of  the 
mted  States  Government  concerning  the  submission  of 
us  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  International 
ourt  to  be  without  foundation  since  there  exists  no  sub- 
ct  for  such  consideration  and  equally  since  there  exists 
)  basis  for  bringing  any  claims  whatsoever  against  the 
met  Union. 


'For  a  summary  of  these  notes,  see  Bulletin  of  Anr  6 
(o3,   p.   496.  "    ' 

arch  22,   1954 


In  a  note  of  November  2,  1953,  the  Hungarian 
Government,  referring  to  this  Government's  note 
of  March  17,  1953,  stated : 

.  .  .  the    Hungarian    Government    considers    the    case 
of  the  four  American  flyers  as  closed. 

The  Hungarian  Government  made  no  effort  to 
respond  to  the  detailed  charges  of  the  U.S.  note. 

While  customarily,  in  the  past,  cases  have  been 
brought  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  special  written  agreements  between  the 
disputing  governments  or  on  the  basis  of  prior 
declarations  by  both  governments  accepting  the 
Court's  jurisdiction,  the  Court's  rules  and  the 
Court's  jurisprudence  permit  a  complaining  gov- 
ernment to  file  an  application  unilaterally  upon 
the  premise  that  the  defendant  government  will 
tacitly  or  by  its  own  unilateral  declaration  agree 
to  a  hearing  of  the  dispute  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  This  method  was  left  open 
for  cases  where  the  defendant  government  might 
have  been  unwilling  to  join  in  any  preliminary 
agreement  with  the  complaining  government  or 
to  file  a  formal  declaration  accepting  jurisdiction 
m  advance  of  the  dispute  itself  being  brought 
before  the  Court  by  the  complaining  government 
but  where  it  was  nevertheless  willing  to  appear 
and  defend  a  proceeding  instituted  against  it. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  exhausted  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  in  seeking  satisfaction  in  these 
cases.  The  U.S.  Government  is  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  the  human  rights,  and  international 
rules  of  conduct  with  respect  to  overflying  air- 
planes, involved  in  this  case,  are  subjects  which 
have  assumed  importance  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  case  is  one  particularly  suited  to  the 
institution  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
both  as  to  an  authoritative  determination  of  the 
facts  and  as  to  a  formulation  of  the  rules  of  law 
which  civilized  governments  should  observe  in 
these  fields. 

In  determining  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  this  way,  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  moved  by  the  desira- 
bility of  promoting  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  of  international  law  and  order. 
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TEXT  OF  APPLICATION 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  application  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  by  the  De- 
partment's Legal  Adviser: 

February  16, 1954 

Sir: 

1.  This  is  a  written  application,  m  accordance 
with  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  submitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica instituting  proceedings  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  account  of  certain  actions  of  the  latter  Govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  the  Government  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic.  A  separate  writ- 
ten application  is  being  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  simulta- 
neously herewith  instituting  proceedings  against 
the  Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public on  account  of  the  same  matter.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  requests 
that  so  far  as  it  may  be  convenient  and  proper 
to  do  so  the  two  applications  and  the  proceedings 
thereon  be  considered  and  dealt  with  together. 

The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  grounds  on  which  the  claim 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  based  are  set  forth  in  two  notes,  one  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Government  on  March  17, 
1953  and  one  delivered  to  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  day ;  the  note  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  was  incorporated  by  reference  in  the 
note  to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  note  to  the 
Soviet  Government  was  incorporated  by  reference 
in  the  note  to  the  Hungarian  Government,  and 
each  of  the  two  Governments  received  from  the 
United  States  Government  a  copy  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed by  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
other  Government.  Copies  of  both  notes  are  at- 
tached to  this  application  as  an  annex. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  notes  that 
the  present  dispute  concerns  matters  of  the  char- 
acter specified  in  Article  36  (2)  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court,  including  subdivisions    (a)    through 
(d).    As  will  be  seen  from  the  annex,  the  legal 
dispute  of  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
Soviet  Government  involves  the  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Paris  February  10, 
1947,  to  which  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment are  parties;  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce and  Consular  Rights,  signed  at  Washington 
June  24,  1925,  which  was  in  effect  during  the 
period  relevant  to  this  dispute  and  to  which  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Hungarian 
Government  are  parties;  numerous  questions  of 
international  law,  as  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  each 
of  the  annexed  notes;  numerous  issues  of  fact 
which  if  established  would  constitute  breaches  of 
international  obligations  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
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ernment ;  and  questions  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  Hungarian  Government  for 

The  United'  States  Government,  in  filing  this 
application  with  the  Court,  submits  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  case.  The 
Hungarian  Government  appears  not  to  have  filed 
any  declaration  with  the  Court  thus  far,  and  al- 
though it  was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Note  annexed  hereto 
it  has  not  made  any  responsive  reply  to  the  in- 
vitation. The  Hungarian  Government,  however, 
is  qualified  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  this  matter  and  may  upon  notification 
of  this  application  by  the  Registrar,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  Court,  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  enable  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  be  confirmed. 

Thus  the  United  States  Government  founds  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  on  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations and  on  Article  36  (1)  of  the  Statute. 
3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  briefly  that  the  Government 
of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  in  concert 
with  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  No- 
vember 19,  1951,  wilfully  and  unlawfully  caused 
to  be  seized  a  United  States  Air  Force  C-47  type 
aircraft  together  with  its  crew  of  four  American 
nationals  and  its  contents,  driven  over  Hungary 
by  winds  unknown  to  the  crew;  that  thereafter 
both  Governments  engaged  in  unlawful  actions 
against  the  crew  and  against  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  incident,  constituting  both 
serious  violations  of  existing  treaties  as  well  as 
manifest  denials  of  justice  and  other  international 
wrongs.    For  these  breaches  of  international  ob- 
ligation the  United  States  has  demanded  and 
demands  monetary  and  other  reparation  from  the 
Hungarian  Government.    The  Soviet  Government 
has  sought  to  justify  some  of  its  conduct  by  Ar- 
ticle 22  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  a  contention  which  the  Unitec 
States  Government  denies.  _ 

As  the  United  States  Government,  in  iurtnei 
pleadings  herein,  will  more  fully  set  forth,  th< 
United  States  Government  proposes  that  the  is 
sues  of  law  and  fact  in  this  dispute  be  heard  anc 
decided  by  the  Court  in  accordance  with  its  Stat 
ute  and  Rules;  that  the  Court  decide  that  thi 
accused  Governments  are  jointly  and  several! 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  damage  caused 
that  the  Court  award  damages  in  favor  of  tto 
United  States  Government  against  the  Sovie 
Government  in  the  sum  of  $637,894.11,  with  inter 
est,  as  demanded  in  the  annexed  notes;  that  th 
Court  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  othe 
reparation  and  redress,  which  the  Court  may  deen 
fit  and  proper ;  and  that  the  Court  make  the  neces 
sary  orders  and  awards,  including  an  award  o 
costs,  to  effectuate  its  determinations. 

Department  of  State  Bulletl 


4.  The  undersigned  has  been  appointed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
is  agent  for  the  purpose  of  this  application  and 
ill  proceedings  thereon. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Herman  Phleger 

The  Legal  Adviser 

of  the 

Department  of  State 


leview  of  the  U.N.  Charter 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  not  to  give 
inal  conclusions.  The  Executive  Branch  wants 
o  await  the  advice  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
lews  of  the  American  citizenry.  We  are  also  in- 
vested in  the  views  of  other  nations.  Of  course, 
b  is  fundamental  that  no  charter  amendments  can 
ome  into  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  identified  for  you  some  of 
tie  principal  questions  that  he  felt  your  commit- 
se  and  the  American  people  should  be  looking 
ato  so  that  our  final  policies  can  be  the  product 
f  thoughtful  and  realistic  study.2 

Today  your  attention  is  invited  to  a  few  of  the 
ssues  that  seem  particularly  important  in  the 
ght  of  my  service  as  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
le  United  Nations. 

Before  doing  this,  let  the  Administration's 
;eadfast  support  of  active  U.S.  participation  in 
ie  United  Nations  be  repeated.  My  own  convic- 
on,  based  on  first-hand  experience,  is  that  our 
articipation  is  clearly  required  by  our  national  in- 
vests, both  short-term  and  long-range,  and  that 
ie  review  conference  should  not  be  allowed  to 
Jopardize  the  good  we  have  already  worked  so 
ard  to  build  up.  President  Eisenhower  recently 
lid  of  the  United  Nations  that  "it  still  represents 
lan's  best  organized  hope  to  substitute  the  confer- 
ee table  for  the  battlefield,"  and  he  character- 
ed it  as  "sheer  necessity." 3 


lisuse  of  Veto 

I.  Let  me  begin  by  commending  to  your  study 
ie  recommendations  the  Senate  made  to  the  Ex- 
mtive  in  the  Vandenberg  resolution  of  1948,4  and 
hich  represent  the  policy  of  this  Administration. 

1  Made  before  the  Charter  Review  Subcommittee  of  the 
mate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Mar.  3    (press 
lease  104). 
'  Buixetin  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  170. 

/bid.,  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  457. 
4  Ibid.,  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 

larch  22,   1954 


This  is  the  proposal  that  the  Charter  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  veto:  (a)  on  the  admission  of 
new  members  and  (b)  on  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Of  course  when  we  think  about  it  we  see  that 
our  interests  and  our  security  require  that  we  re- 
tain the  final  say  on  anything  involving  the  use  of 
American  forces.  This  means  the  right  to  use 
the  veto. 

a.  But  on  the  matter  of  membership,  14  de- 
serving nations  have  been  blocked  from  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  because  of  Soviet  Russia's 
abuse  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council. 
These  are  Austria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Eire,  Fin- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Laos,  Libya,  Nepal,  Portugal,  and  Viet-Nam. 

You  would  be  well  advised  therefore  to  take  a 
new  look  at  article  4  on  membership  qualifications, 
in  conjunction  with  article  27  on  the  veto,  in  seeing 
what  this  country  might  propose  to  change  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

b.  Neither  should  one  nation  possess  the  right 
to  veto  pacific  settlements  of  disputes.  Some- 
times these  settlements  have  been  laboriously 
arrived  at  by  nations  working  in  good  faith  and 
then  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  one  trouble- 
maker. A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  last  case  handled 
by  the  Security  Council  for  instance— the  dispute 
between  Syria  and  Israel — a  veto  on  a  proposed 
course  of  settlement  favored  by  a  majority  of 
members  was  the  Soviet  Union's  only  contribution.6 

Organizational  Structure  of  U.N.  System 

II.  The  second  question  which  is  deserving  of 
thought  is  the  overall  organizational  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  system,  by  which  I  mean  the 
United  Nations  proper  plus  the  various  specialized 
agencies  such  as  Who,  Ilo,  Icao,  Fao,  Unesco, 
and  so  forth.  These  specialized  agencies  are  en- 
tirely outside  of  my  jurisdiction  and  I  have  no 
responsibility  for  their  operation.  And  of  course 
the  review  conference  we  are  talking  about  in- 
volves only  the  United  Nations  Charter.  But 
under  articles  17,  57,  58,  59,  62,  63,  64,  66,  70,  91, 
and  96,  there  is  a  definite  although  limited  rela- 
tionship. The  United  Nations  arranges  for  cre- 
ation of  specialized  agencies ;  it  gets  reports  from 
them ;  it  does  work  for  them ;  they  sit  without  vote 
in  United  Nations  meetings;  and,  most  important, 
the  specialized  agencies  come  into  a  contractual 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  itself.  The 
United  Nations  is  supposed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions^  for  coordination  of  their  policies  and 
activities. 

Now  a  certain  amount  of  formal  coordination 
does  exist.  For  example,  there  are  some  formal 
agreements  which  aim  at  creating  contacts  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  10  existing  agencies. 
The  United  Nations  does  consider  their  reports 


1  Ibid.,  Feb.  22, 1954,  p.  297. 
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each  year  and  generally  makes  recommendations 
to  one  or  more  of  them.  Their  budgets  are 
examined  each  year  by  the  United  Nations  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary Questions.  And  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary-General does  preside  over  a  committee  on 
administrative  coordination  consisting  of  the 
directors  of  the  agencies. 

But  speaking  frankly  and  realistically,  the 
specialized  agencies  are,  for  practical  purposes, 
independent.  This  has  been  the  source  of  many 
troubles.  In  past  years,  for  example,  the  public- 
ity coming  from  one  specialized  agency  had  a 
significant  and  understandably  irritating  effect  on 
a  sizeable  number  of  Americans,  with  reactions 
which  damaged  the  United  Nations  proper  and 
which  prejudiced  some  of  the  fine  work  actually 
being  done  by  the  specialized  agencies.  Screen- 
ing of  U.S.  employees  of  international  organiza- 
tions, to  give  another  example,  even  though  the 
agreement  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  obtained,  had  to  be  negotiated  separately 
with  each  agency— an  immensely  time-consuming 
procedure.  I  therefore  would  raise  with  you  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  present  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  adequate  for  the 
sort  of  coordination  we  want  and,  if  not,  whether 
the  system  of  coordination  should  be  improved, 
and,  if  so,  by  changes  in  the  Charter. 

U.N.  Support  by  Members 

While  charter  review  is  important  and  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  make  the  United  Nations  more 
effective,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  last 
analysis  will  always  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
its  members  support  it  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
In  my  opinion,  no  amount  of  words  and  clever 
diplomatic  gestures  can  obscure  this  fact. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States  m  Korea 
was  of  overwhelming  importance  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  us.  In  the  war  in  Korea,  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations,  other  than  the  United 
States,  contributed  the  equivalent  of  two  divisions 
which,  when  compared  with  the  enormous  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States,  does  not  seem  very 
much,  even  though  it  is  far  better  than  nothing  and 
even  though  it  saved  the  United  States  the  expense 
of  putting  up  two  more  divisions  of  our  own 
which,  incidentally,  repaid  us  our  assessed  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  many  times  oyer. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  United 
States  officials  at  that  time  had  not  required  states 
having  valuable  manpower  to  reimburse  us  in 
dollars  for  the  supplies  which  we  provided  them, 
we  might  well  have  had  perhaps  as  much  as  three 


divisions  more.  But  naturally,  nations  not  having 
mechanized  equipment,  not  having  shipping,  and 
not  having  dollars  were  unable  to  undertake  to 
supplv  equipment,  shipping,  and  dollars  which 
they  did  not  possess.  This  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  foreign  troop  contribution. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Congress  rightly  pro- 
vided that  it  was  advantageous  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  Bussian  and  French  soldiers, 
for  example,  with  clothing  and  equipment  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  this  tended  to  save  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  to  hasten  the  vic- 
tory. It  is  a  mysterious  sort  of  logic  which  main- 
tains that  the  American  man  who  was  fighting  in 
Korea  was  not  entitled  to  as  much  help  as  his  older 
brother  was  in  World  War  II. 

I  can  assure  you  that  under  the  policy  of  this 
Administration  this  situation  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  President's  policy  is  that,  while  in  principle 
each  nation  involved  in  a  United  Nations  effort 
to  repel  an  aggression  should  equip  and  supply 
its  own  troops  to  the  extent  that  it  is  able,  the 
overriding  consideration  should  be  the  maximum 
contribution  of  effective  manpower  When  any 
such  nation  is  willing  to  contribute  effective  man- 
power but  not  able  to  provide  for  logistic  support, 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  furnish  to  such 
nation  military  equipment,  supplies,  and  services, 
without  requirement  of  payment  to  the  extent  that 
the  Department  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Defense,  may  deter- 
mine such  nation  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pay.  A  nation  capable  of  contributing  money 
beyond  the  support  of  any  forces  furnished  by  it 
should  of  course  be  encouraged  also  to  contribute 
toward  the  logistic  support  of  the  forces  of  other 
nations.  Except  when  the  manpower  furnished 
by  any  such  nation  is  additional  to  forces  already 
furnished  by  it,  the  contribution  should  be  u 
effective  military  units  as  determined  by  the  De 
partment  of  Defense.  . 

To  conclude:  The  work  you  are  doing  here  car 
be  of  prime  importance  in  helping  the  Amencai 
people  to  study  these  issues  intelligently  am 
soberly.  President  Eisenhower  has  said  that  thu 
Government  is  "committed  irrevocably  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  United  Nations."  In  his  histor* 
address  last  April  16,  he  pledged  that  the  Unite( 
States  is  ready  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  tin 
past,  to  help  "make  of  the  United  Nations  an  in 
stitution  that  can  effectively  guard  the  peace  am 
security  of  all  peoples." 6  With  these  two  state 
ments  as  our  text,  the  United  States  can  provid 
the  sort  of  enlightened  leadership  which  the  peo 
pie  of  the  world  hopefully  seek. 

6  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  602. 
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Uatement  by  Mason  Sears 

7.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council x 

F.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  March  & 

Up  to  now  the  Council  has  been  dealing  with 
Vest  Africa,  where  progress  toward  self-govern- 
lent  is  making  political  history.  Today  we  turn 
o  Tanganyika  in  East  Africa,  several  thousand 
nles  away. 

Here  we  find  very  different  but  equally  chal- 
mgmg  circumstances  in  the  march  of  a  territory 
)ward  self-determination.  Here  some  of  the 
lost  attractive  peoples  in  the  world  are  closing 
le  gap  which  has  separated  them  so  long  from 
fe  in  other  continents. 

In  giving  our  views  on  this  territory  we  wish  to 
;art  with  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles.  It 
as  made  in  Venezuela  last  week.  "The  United 
tates,"  he  said,  "recognizes  that  .  .  .  free- 
om  and  independence  [are]  based  not  only  on 
ohtical  and  moral  considerations  but  also  on  eco- 
3mic  and  social  well-being." 2 

These  words  are  made  to  order  for  present-day 
anganyika,  where  social  and  economic  progress 
■e  the  cornerstones  of  political  advancement.  In 
us  territory  social  and  economic  development 

closely  tied  to  better  housing  and  better  pay  for 
3  growing  labor  population. 

It  also  happens  that  unusually  significant  de- 
slopments  took  place  in  both  these  fields  within 
ie  year.  In  the  field  of  housing  we  understand 
at  in  Dar  Es  Salaam  a  new  process  for  building 
w-cost,  hygienic  houses  was  successfully  de- 
loped.  These  houses,  which  are  made  of 
eated  clay  and  concrete,  are  said  to  rent  at  the 
tremely  low  rate  of  less  than  $1  per  month  per 
om.  Nearly  2,000  of  them  have  already  been 
ected. 
This  new  building  process  will  be  twice  welcome 

it  prevents  the  appearance  in  Tanganyika  of 
ose  huge  industrial  shack  towns  which  are  breed- 
g  crime  and  racial  violence  in  other  parts  of 
frica. 

In  the  field  of  economics  the  important  sisal 
dustry  of  Tanganyika  has  started  a  pension 
stem  for  its  African  workers.  This  offers  the 
)rker  a  lifetime  job  and  permanent  settlement 
an  industrial  estate  with  a  garden  large  enough 
raise  the  basic  food  for  his  family.  In  return 
gives  industry  a  trained  workman  who  is  willing 
put  in  a  full  day's  work. 

Previously,  the  African  laborer  was  given  little 
no  incentive.  All  he  wanted  was  to  work  lono- 
ough  to  earn  his  small  hut  tax.  Then  he  went 
ck  to  his  hut  in  the  bushes. 

Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Mar  9 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  380. 
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This  shifting  back  and  forth  between  job  and 
bush  and  the  consequent  low  productivity  of  labor 
is  described  by  some  as  a  part  of  the  "rhythm  of 
Africa." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  fair 
description.  And  what  is  more,  we  understand 
that  the  sisal  industry  itself  is  beginning  to  regard 
the  low  productivity  of  Africans  as  just  a  natural 
result  of  the  mistake  of  management  in  failing  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  its  workers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  mentioned  only  housing 
and  wages.  We  might  have  mentioned  more,  but 
these  serve  our  purpose.  They  show  that  Tan- 
ganyika is  becoming  a  laboratory  for  successful 
experiments  which  are  greatly  benefiting  its 
nearly  8  million  people  and  even  those  beyond  its 
borders.  For  this,  the  British  administrators  de- 
serve great  credit. 
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olicy  for  Security  and  Peace 


by  Secretary  Dulles ] 


Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
ced  the  difficult  task  of  finding  policies  which 
mid  be  adequate  for  security  and  peace  and 
the  same  time  compatible  with  its  traditions, 
sver  before  has  a  great  nation  been  called  upon 
adjust  its  thinking  and  its  action  so  radically 
so  short  a  period. 

During  the  19th  century  the  maintenance  of 
ace  and  order  depended  largely  on  Great  Brit- 
i,  with  its  Navy  and  the  system  of  naval  bases 
ach  enabled  it  to  operate  with  mobility  and 
ability  throughout  the  world.  By  suitable 
nmercial,  investment,  and  monetary  policies 
eat  Britain  and  other  nations  with  surplus  cap- 
1  stimulated  economic  growth  in  underde- 
oped  areas.  The  French  Eevolution  had 
msed  men  to  respect  and  promote  human  rights 
i  fundamental  freedoms.    The  United  States 

0  made  its  contribution.  Our  people  devoted 
it  energies  largely  to  domestic  matters,  not 
ause  they  lacked  concern  for  others  but  be- 
nng  that  what  our  founders  called  "the  con- 
it  and  example"  of  freedom  would  exert  a 
jrating  influence  everywhere.     In  fact,  it  did 

The  "great  American  experiment"  was  a 
rce  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  men  everywhere 

1  especially  to  those  living  under  despotism.' 
v  dynamic  example  of  freedom  drew  many  to 
|  shores  and  inspired  others,  in  the  Old  World 
L  the  New,  to  emulate  our  course. 

i-11  of  these  influences  contributed  to  giving 
world  relative  peace  and  security  for  the  100 
rs  between  the  ending  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War.  Dur- 
this  period  there  were  many  advances  in  the 
ctice  of  political  liberty,  and  generally 
Jughout  the  world  there  was  a  great  advance 
natenal  and  social  well-being, 
he  e^nts  of  the  20th  century,  and  especially 
two  World  Wars  and  their  aftermaths,  have 
»ted  an  entirely  new  situation.  In  large  meas- 
tne  United  States  has  inherited  a  responsi- 
y  tor  leadership  which,  in  the  past,  has  been 

fe!e  fl*?*™?  for  Publication  in  the  April  issue 
yreign  Affairs  (press  release  139  dated  Mar.  16) . 
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shared  by  several  nations.  Today  there  rests 
upon  us,  to  a  unique  degree,  the  threefold  task  of 
providing  insurance  against  another  world  war- 
of  demonstrating  the  good  fruits  of  freedom 
which  undermine  the  rule  of  despots  by  contrast: 
and  of  providing  a  major  part  of  the  effort  re- 
quired for  the  healthy  growth  of  underdeveloped 

The  Eisenhower  administration  inherited  secu- 
rity policies  that  had  much  worth.  Many  of 
these  policies  were  bipartisan  in  character.  They 
reflected  a  national  recognition  of  the  peril  facing 
the  civilized  world,  a  united  determination  to 
meet  it,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  role  of  leadership 
thrust  on  us  by  events.  We  had  helped  to  reestab- 
lish the  economies  of  other  countries  shattered 
by  the  war.  We  had  taken  a  major  part  in  re- 
sisting the  aggression  in  Korea.  In  the  face  of  the 
fcoviet  threat  we  were  engaged  in  rebuilding  our 
military  strength  and  that  of  other  free  countries 

Ihese  and  like  measures  were  costly.  But  thev 
were  necessary  to  our  security.  However,  thev 
partook  much  of  an  emergency  character.  By 
1J53  there  was  need  to  review  our  security  plan- 
ning and  to  adjust  our  continuing  military  effort  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a  well-rounded,  per- 
manent policy.  '  F 

Under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not 
easy  to  strike  a  perfect  balance  between  military 
and  nonmihtary  efforts  and  to  choose  the  typ"e 
ol  military  effort  which  serves  us  best.  The  essen- 
tial is  to  recognize  that  there  is  an  imperative  need 
for  a  balance  which  holds  military  expenditures 
to  a  minimum  consistent  with  safety,  so  that  a 
maximum  of  liberty  may  operate  as  a  dynamic 
polic  ^  desPotlsm.    That  is  the  goal  of  our 

The  Nature  of  the  Threat 

The  threat  we  face  is  not  one  that  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  on  an  emergency  basis     It  is 

Vtea\th^  W  !°n?  P^ist.  Wpolfcfes  must 
be  adapted  to  this  basic  fact. 

The  Soviet  menace  does  not  reflect  the  ambitions 
of  a  single  ruler  and  cannot  be  measured  by  his 
life  expectancy.    There  is  no  evidence  that  basic 
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Soviet  policies  have  been  changed  with  the  passing 
of  Stalin.  Indeed,  the  Berlin  conference  ot  last 
February  gave  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  Soviet  Communists  have  always  professed 
that  they  are  planning  for  what  they  call  an 
entire  historical  era." 

The  assets  behind  this  threat  are  vast,  lhe 
Soviet  bloc  of  Communist-controlled  countries— 
a  new  form  of  imperialist  colonialism— represents 
a  vast  central  land  mass  with  a  population  ot  SOU 
million.  About  10  million  men  are  regularly 
under  arms,  with  many  more  trained  millions  in 
reserve.  This  land  force  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion which  permits  of  striking  at  any  one  of  about 
20  countries  along  a  perimeter  of  some  20  thou- 
sand miles.  It  is  supplemented  by  increasing  air 
power,  equipped  with  atomic  weapons,  able  to 
strike  through  northern  Arctic  routes  which  bring 
our  industrial  areas  in  range  of  quick  attack. 

The  threat  is  not  merely  military.  The  Soviet 
rulers  dispose  throughout  the  world  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  international  communism.  It  operates 
with  trained  agitators  and  a  powerful  propaganda 
organization.  It  exploits  every  area  of  discontent, 
whether  it  be  political  discontent  against  'colonial- 
ism" or  social  discontent  against  economic  condi- 
tions. It  seeks  to  harass  the  existing  order  and 
pave  the  way  for  political  coups  which  will  install 
Communist-controlled  regimes. 

By  the  use  of  many  types  of  maneuvers  and 
threats,  military  and  political,  the  Soviet  rulers 
seek  gradually  to  divide  and  weaken  the  tree  na- 
tions and  to  make  their  policies  appear  as  bank- 
rupt by  overextending  them  in  efforts  which,  as 
Lenin  put  it,  are  "beyond  their  strength.  Then 
said  Lenin,  "our  victory  is  assured.'  lhen  said 
Stalin,  will  be  the  "moment  for  the  decisive  blow. 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  policies  which    will 
counter  a  danger  so  centralized  and  so  vast,  so 
varied  and  so  sustained.    It  is  no  answer  to  sub- 
stitute the  glitter  of  steel  for  the  torch  of  freedom. 
An  answer  can  be  found  by  drawing  on  those 
basic  concepts  which  have  come  to  be  regularly 
practiced  within  our  civic  communities,     there 
we  have  almost  wholly  given  up  the  idea  of  relying 
primarily   on  house-by-house  defense.    Instead, 
primarily  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  combining 
of  two  concepts,  namely,  the  creation  of  power  on 
a  community  basis  and  the  use  of  that  power  so 
as  to  deter  aggression  by  making  it  costly  to  an 
aggressor.    The  free  nations  must  apply  these 
same  principles  in  the  international  sphere. 

Community  Defense 

The  cornerstone  of  security  for  the  free  nations 
must  be  a  collective  system  of  defense.  They 
clearly  cannot  achieve  security  separately.  Wo 
single  nation  can  develop  for  itself  defensive 
power  of  adequate  scope  and  flexibility.  In  seek- 
ing to  do  so,  each  would  become  a  garrison  state 
and  none  would  achieve  security. 
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This  is  true  of  the  United  States.  Without  th< 
cooperation  of  allies,  we  would  not  even  be  in  i 
position  to  retaliate  massively  against  the  war  m 
dustries  of  an  attacking  nation.  That  require: 
international  facilities.  Without  them,  our  ai: 
striking  power  loses  much  of  its  deterrent  power 
With  them,  strategic  air  power  becomes  what  Sr 
Winston  Churchill  called  the  "supreme  deterrent. 
He  credited  to  it  the  safety  of  Europe  durinj 
recent  years.  But  such  power,  while  now  a  domi 
nant  factor,  may  not  have  the  same  significanc 
forever.  Furthermore,  massive  atomic  and  thei 
monuclear  retaliation  is  not  the  kind  of  powe 
which  could  most  usefully  be  evoked  under  a! 
circumstances. 

Security  for  the  free  world  depends,  therelon 

upon  the  development  of  collective  security  an 

community  power  rather  than  upon  purely  ns 

tional  potentials.    Each  nation  which  shares  | 

security  should  contribute  in  accordance  with  i1 

capabilities  and  facilities.    The  Inter- America 

Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Kio  .fact)  < 

1947  set  a  postwar  example  in  establishing  tl 

principle  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  woul 

be   considered   as   an   attack   against   all.      11 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  on  the  same  pru 

ciple.    Its  members  have  gone  much  further  : 

organizing  joint  forces  and  facilities  as  a  part  < 

the  integrated  security  system.    Nato  provid 

essential  air  and  naval  bases,  to  which  its  vanoi 

members  can  contribute— each  according  to  i 

means  and  capabilities.    It  provides  the  plan 

and  ships  and  weapons  which  can  use  these  bas< 

It  provides  so  many  points  from  which  an  aggre 

sor  could  be  harassed,  in  so  many  different  wa] 

that  he  cannot  prudently  concentrate  his  lore 

for  offense  against  a  single  victim. 

While  Nato  best  exemplifies  this  collecti 
security  concept,  there  are  other  areas  where  t 
same  concept  is  evolving,  although  as  yet  in  a  nic 
rudimentary  form.  An  example  is  the  Weste 
Pacific,  where  the  United  States  has  a  series 
collective  security  treaties  which  now  embrs 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Japs 
and  Korea.  Collective  arrangements  are  now 
the  making  in  the  Middle  East,  with  Turkey-Pj 
istan  as  the  nucleus.  These  developments  sh 
the  growing  acceptance  of  the  collective  secur 
concept  we  describe. 

The  United  Nations  is  striving  to  make  coll 
tive  security  effective  on  a  basis  broader  tl 
regionalism.  The  central  principle  of  the  char 
is  that  any  armed  attack  is  of  universal  conw 
and  calls  for  collective  measures  of  resistar 
The  Soviet  Union,  by  its  veto  power,  has  madi 
impractical,  as  yet,  to  make  available  to 
Security  Council  the  "armed  forces,  assistai 
and  facilities"  contemplated  by  article  43  ot 
charter.  When  aggression  occurred  in  Koi 
however,  the  principle  of  collective  action  was 
voked  by  the  United  Nations  and  acted  on  by  m 
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ban  a  majority  of  the  members,  including  16 
rhich  sent  armed  forces  to  Korea  to  repel  the 
agression.  The  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution, 
dopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  November 
950,  grew  out  of  that  experience.  That  resolution 
-ill  enable  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  join 
1  carrying  out  similar  collective  measures  against 
ny  future  aggression  without  being  blocked  by  a 
oviet  veto. 

The  free  world  system  of  bases  is  an  integral 
art  of  its  collective  security.  At  the  recent  Four 
Wer  Conference  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Molotov  re- 
eatedly  attacked  these  bases  as  evidence  of  aggres- 
ve  purpose.  Actually  these  bases  on  the  terri- 
fy of  other  sovereign  countries  are  merely  a 
hysical  expression  of  the  collective  security 
astern.  They  were  constructed  only  at  the  re- 
uest  of  the  host  nation  and  their  availability  de- 
ends  upon  its  consent,  usually  as  a  legal  condition 
nd  always  as  a  practical  one.  The  requisite 
msent  to  the  use  of  these  bases  would  never  be 
icorded  unless  it  was  clear  that  their  use  was  in 
ssponse  to  open  aggression,  and  reasonably  re- 
nted to  its  scope  and  nature.  This  gives  assur- 
ice  of  their  community  function. 

Thus  the  free  world  has  practical  means  for 
grieving  collective  security  both  through  the 
nited  Nations  and  the  various  regional  arrange- 
ents  already  referred  to. 

ie  Strategy  To  Deter  Aggression 

The  question  remains:  How  should  collective 
jfense  be  organized  by  the  free  world  for  max- 
lum  protection  at  minimum  cost?  The  heart 
:  the  problem  is  how  to  deter  attack.  This,  we 
Jieve,  requires  that  a  potential  aggressor  be  left 
no  doubt  that  he  would  be  certain  to  suffer 
image  outweighing  any  possible  gains  from 
agression. 

This  result  would  not  be  assured,  even  by  col- 
ctive  measures,  if  the  free  world  sought  to 
atch  the  potential  Communist  forces,  man  for 
an  and  tank  for  tank,  at  every  point  where  they 
ight  attack.  The  Soviet-Chinese  bloc  does  not 
ck  manpower  and  spends  it  as  something  that 
cheap.  If  an  aggressor  knew  he  could  always 
"escribe  the  battle  conditions  that  suited  him  and 
igage  us  in  struggles  mainly  involving  man- 
)wer,  aggression  might  be  encouraged.  He 
ould  be  tempted  to  attack  in  places  and  by  means 
here  his  manpower  superiority  was  decisive  and 
here  at  little  cost  he  could  impose  upon  us  great 
irdens.  If  the  free  world  adopted  that  strategy, 
could  bankrupt  itself  and  not  achieve  security 
rer  a  sustained  period. 

The  free  world  must  devise  a  better  strategy 
r  its  defense,  based  on  its  own  special  assets, 
s  assets  include,  especially,  air  and  naval  power 
id  atomic  weapons  which  are  now  available  in 
wide  range,  suitable  not  only  for  strategic  bomb- 
g  but  also  for  extensive  tactical  use.    The  free 
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world  must  make  imaginative  use  of  the  deterrent 
capabilities  of  these  new  weapons  and  mobilities 
and  exploit  the  full  potential  of  collective  se- 
curity. Properly  used,  they  can  produce  defen- 
sive power  able  to  retaliate  at  once  and  effectively 
against  any  aggression. 

To  deter  aggression,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
flexibility  and  the  facilities  which  make  various 
responses  available.  In  many  cases,  any  open 
assault  by  Communist  forces  could  only  result 
in  starting  a  general  war.  But  the  free  world 
must  have  the  means  for  responding  effectively 
on  a  selective  basis  when  it  chooses.  It  must  not 
put  itself  in  the  position  where  the  only  response 
open  to  it  is  general  war.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  a  potential  aggressor  should  know  in  ad- 
vance that  he  can  and  will  be  made  to  suffer  for 
his  aggression  more  than  he  can  possibly  gain 
by  it.  This  calls  for  a  system  in  which  local  de- 
fensive strength  is  reinforced  by  more  mobile 
deterrent  power.  The  method  of  doing  so  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  various 
areas. 

Some  areas  are  so  vital  that  a  special  guard 
should  and  can  be  put  around  them.  Western 
Europe  is  such  an  area.  Its  industrial  plant 
represents  so  nearly  the  balance  of  industrial 
power  in  the  world  that  an  aggressor  might  feel 
that  it  was  a  good  gamble  to  seize  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  considerable  hurt  to  himself.  In  this  re- 
spect, Western  Europe  is  exceptional.  Fortu- 
nately, the  West  European  countries  have  both  a 
military  tradition  and  a  large  military  potential, 
so  that  through  a  European  Defense  Community, 
and  with  support  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  they  can  create  an  adequate  defense  of 
the  Continent. 

Most  areas  within  the  reach  of  an  aggressor 
offer  less  value  to  him  than  the  loss  he  would  suffer 
from  well-conceived  retaliatory  measures.  Even 
in  such  areas,  however,  local  defense  will  always 
be  important.  In  every  endangered  area  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  military  establishment  to 
maintain  order  against  subversion  and  to  resist 
other  forms  of  indirect  aggression  and  minor 
satellite  aggressions.  This  serves  the  indispensa- 
ble need  to  demonstrate  a  purpose  to  resist,  and 
to  compel  any  aggressor  to  expose  his  real  intent 
by  such  serious  fighting  as  will  brand  him  before 
all  the  world  and  promptly  bring  collective  meas- 
ures into  operation.  Potential  aggressors  have 
little  respect  for  peoples  who  have  no  will  to  fight 
for  their  own  protection  or  to  make  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  make  that  fighting  significant.  Also, 
they  know  that  such  peoples  do  not  attract  allies 
to  fight  for  their  cause.  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
local  defense  is  important.  But  in  such  areas  the 
main  reliance  must  be  on  the  power  of  the  free 
community  to  retaliate  with  great  force  by  mobile 
means  at  places  of  its  own  choice. 

A  would-be  aggressor  will  hesitate  to  commit 
aggression  if  he  knows  in  advance  that  he  thereby 
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not  only  exposes  those  particular  forces  which  he 
chooses  to  use  for  his  aggression,  but  also  deprives 
his  other  assets  of  "sanctuary"  status.  That  does 
not  mean  turning  every  local  war  into  a  world 
war.  It  does  not  mean  that,  if  there  is  a  Com- 
munist attack  somewhere  in  Asia,  atom  or  hydro- 
gen bombs  will  necessarily  be  dropped  on  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  China  or  Russia.  It  does 
mean  that  the  free  world  must  maintain  the  col- 
lective means  and  be  willing  to  use  them  in  the 
way  which  most  effectively  makes  aggression  too 
risky  and  expensive  to  be  tempting. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  system  is  inade- 
quate because  it  assures  an  invaded  country  only 
that  it  will  eventually  be  liberated  and  the  invader 
punished.  That  observation  misses  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  a  prospective  attacker  is  not 
likely  to  invade  if  he  believes  the  probable  hurt 
will  outbalance  the  probable  gain.  A  system 
which  compels  potential  aggressors  to  face  up  to 
that  fact  indispensably  supplements  a  local  defen- 
sive system. 

Practical  Applications 

We  can  already  begin  to  see  applications  of 
these  policies. 

In  Korea  the  forces  fighting  aggression  had 
been  so  closely  limited  that  they  were  forbidden 
even  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  "hot  pursuit"  in  re- 
lation to  enemy  planes  that  were  based  across  the 
Yalu.  The  airfields  from  which  attacks  were 
mounted  were  immune,  as  were  the  lines  and 
sources  of  their  supply.  The  fighting  there  was 
finally  stopped  last  July  on  terms  which  had  been 
proposed  many  months  before.  That  result  was 
achieved,  at  least  in  part,  because  the  aggressor, 
already  denied  territorial  gains,  was  faced  with 
the  possibility  that  the  fighting  might,  to  his  own 
great  peril,  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  and 
methods  which  he  had  selected,  to  areas  and  meth- 
ods that  we  would  select.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  of  using  methods  of  our  choice  was 
ready  to  be  invoked,  and  it  helped  to  stop  the  war 
which  the  enemy  had  begun  and  had  pursued  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  a  limited  war,  at  places 
and  by  means  of  its  choosing. 

The  16  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
fought  in  Korea  have  invoked  the  same  principle. 
They  have  given  public  notice  that  if  the  Com- 
munists were  to  violate  the  armistice  and  renew 
the  aggression,  the  response  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to 
Korea.2  Today,  if  aggression  were  resumed,  the 
United  Nations  Command  would  certainly  feel 
free  to  inflict  heavy  damage  upon  the  aggressor 
beyond  the  immediate  area  which  he  chose  for  his 
aggression.  That  need  not  mean  indulging  in 
atomic  warfare  throughout  Asia.  It  should  not 
be  stated  in  advance  precisely  what  would  be  the 


2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  247. 
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scope  of  military  action  if  new  aggression  oc- 
curred. That  is  a  matter  as  to  which  the  aggresso] 
had  best  remain  ignorant.  But  he  can  know  anc 
does  know,  in  the  light  of  present  policies,  that  th( 
choice  in  this  respect  is  ours  and  not  his. 

In  relation  to  Indochina,  the  United  States  has 
publicly  stated  that  if  there  were  open  Red  Chines< 
Army  aggression  there,  that  would  have  "gravi 
consequences  which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indo 
china."  3 

On  December  26,  1953,  President  Eisenhowei 
made  an  important  statement  which  clearly  re 
fleeted  our  present  policy  as  applied  to  Asia.4  Hi 
announced  a  progressive  reduction  of  Unitec 
States  ground  forces  in  Korea.  However,  h< 
went  on  to  point  out  that  United  States  mihtar 
forces  in  the  Far  East  will  now  feature  "highb 
mobile  naval,  air,  and  amphibious  units";  anc 
he  added  that  in  this  way,  despite  some  with 
drawal  of  land  forces,  the  United  States  wil 
have  a  capacity  to  oppose  aggression  "with  eve] 
greater  effect  than  heretofore."  In  the  sam 
month  the  United  States  reaffirmed  its  intent  t< 
maintain  in  Okinawa  the  rights  made  availabl 
to  us  by  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  This  locatioi 
is  needed  to  insure  striking  power  to  implemen 
the  collective  security  concept. 

In  Europe,  our  intentions  are  primarily  ex 
pressed  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Followini 
the  aggression  in  Korea  of  June  1950,  the  treat; 
members  proceeded  to  an  emergency  buildup  o 
military  strength  in  Western  Europe.  Th 
strength  built  between  1950  and  1953  has  servei 
well  the  cause  of  peace.  But  by  1953,  it  did  no 
seem  necessary  to  go  on  at  the  original  pace. 

At  the  April  1953  meeting  of  the  Nato  Counci 
the  United  States  put  forward  a  new  concepl 
now  known  as  that  of  the  "long  haul."  It  mean 
a  steady  development  of  defensive  strength  at 
rate  which  would  preserve  and  not  exhaust  th 
economic  strength  of  our  allies  and  ourselves 
This  would  be  reinforced  by  the  availability  o 
new  weapons  of  vastly  increased  destructiv 
power  and  by  the  striking  power  of  an  air  fore 
based  on  internationally  agreed  positions.  Pres: 
dent  Eisenhower  is  now  seeking  an  amendmer 
of  the  present  law  to  permit  a  freer  exchange  c 
atomic  information  with  our  Nato  allies. 

When  we  went  back  to  the  Nato  Council  meel 
ing  of  last  December,  we  found  that  there  wa 
general  acceptance  of  the  "long  haul"  concep 
The  result  is  that  most  of  our  Nato  allies  ai 
now  able  to  achieve  budgetary  and  economi 
stability,  without  large  dependence  on  our  ecc 
nomic  aid. 

The  growing  free-world  defensive  system,  su{ 
ported  by  community  facilities  and  coupled  wit 
adequate  policies  for  their  use,  reflects  the  neai 
est  approach  that  the  world  has  yet  made  to 


'Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  342. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  14. 
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tieans  to  achieve  effective  defense  at  minimum 
ost. 


he  Current  Military  Program 

One  of  the  basic  tasks  of  the  new  administra- 
ion  has  been  to  review  our  military  program  in 
tie  light  of  the  foregoing  policies. 

In  the  years  1945-53,  our  military  programs 
rent  through  wide  fluctuations  which  hindered 
rderly  and  efficient  administration.  During  the 
rst  part  of  this  period,  the  policy  was  to  reduce 
le  military  establishment  drastically.  During 
le  latter  part  of  the  period,  the  policy  was  to 
lcrease  the  military  establishment  rapidly. 
>uring  both  the  decrease  and  the  increase  the 
lilitary  budget  reflected  the  so-called  "balance  of 
wees"  concept.  In  practical  terms,  this  meant 
flitting  the  available  funds  into  three  roughly 
mal  slices  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration  took  office, 
tir  national  security  programs,  at  home  and 
broad,  were  costing  over  $50  billion  a  year,  and 
ere  planned  at  about  $55  billion  for  the  next  year, 
udgetary  deficits  were  of  the  order  of  $10  billion, 
espite  taxes  comparable  to  wartime  taxes.  In- 
ation  was  depreciating  the  purchasing  power  of 
ie  dollar.  Our  allies  were  similarly  burdened. 
The  American  people  have  repeatedly  shown 
lat  they  are  prepared  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
*e  really  necessary  to  insure  our  national  safety, 
hey  would  no  doubt  support  military  expenses 
;  the  levels  which  their  government  told  them 
ere  required  for  security,  even  at  the  cost  of 
ldget  deficits,  resultant  inflationary  pressures, 
id  tax  levels  which  would  impair  incentives, 
ut  the  patriotic  will  to  sacrifice  is  not  something 
►  be  drawn  upon  needlessly.  Government  has 
ie  high  duty  to  seek  resourcefully  and  inven- 
vely  the  ways  which  will  provide  security  with- 
it  sacrificing  economic  and  social  welfare.  The 
curity  policies  we  here  describe  make  possible 
ore  selective  and  more  efficient  programs  in 
rms  of  the  composition  of  forces  and  of  pro- 
trement. 

The  new  administration  has  sought  to  read- 
st,  in  an  orderly  way,  the  program  for  the  mili- 
ry  forces.  Before  this  could  be  done,  it  was 
icessary  to  clarify  the  extent  of  our  reliance  on 
'llective  security;  to  define  more  clearly  our 
isic  strategy  both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East; 

reassert  our  freedom  of  action  in  repelling 
iture  aggression ;  to  assess  the  impact  of  newer 
pes  of  weapons;  and  to  relate  the  composition 
id  size  of  our  ready  and  potential  forces  to  all 
ese  factors. 

Inevitably  this  has  taken  time.  It  has  required 
series  of  difficult  basic  decisions  by  the  Pres- 
ent with  the  advice  of  the  National  Security 
iuncil  and  with  supporting  decisions  by  the  De- 
triment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
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and  the  Treasury  Department.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  exchange  views  with  congressional  leaders 
and  our  principal  allies  and  to  inform  world 
opinion  so  that  neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies 
abroad  would  misinterpret  what  we  were  doing. 
By  now,  however,  the  new  course  is  charted  and  is 
guiding  our  military  planning.  As  a  result,  it  is 
now  possible  to  get,  and  share,  more  basic  security 
at  less  cost.  That  is  reflected  in  the  budget  which 
the  President  has  submitted  for  the  1955  fiscal 
year.  In  this  budget,  national  security  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1955  will  amount  to  $45  bil- 
lion as  compared  with  $50  billion  for  1953  and 
$49  billion  for  1954. 

Initially  this  reshaping  of  the  military  program 
was  misconstrued  in  various  respects.  Some  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  intended  to  rely 
wholly  on  large-scale  strategic  bombing  as  the 
sole  means  to  deter  and  counter  aggression.  What 
has  already  been  said  should  dispose  of  this 
erroneous  idea.  The  potential  of  massive  attack 
will  always  be  kept  in  a  state  of  instant  readiness, 
and  our  program  will  retain  a  wide  variety  in  the 
means  and  scope  for  responding  to  aggression. 
Others  interpreted  the  program  as  a  move  away 
from  collective  security.  The  exact  opposite  is 
the  case,  as  has  been  shown.  Our  policies  are 
based  squarely  on  a  collective  security  system  and 
depend  for  their  success  on  its  continuing  vitality. 
Still  others  feared  that  we  intended  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  abroad  in  the  interest  of  mobility. 
Now  that  the  fighting  is  ended  in  Korea,  our  forces 
in  the  Far  East  will  be  reduced  in  numbers,  as 
has  previously  been  announced,  but  the  kind  of 
force  that  remains  will  have  great  striking  power. 
Moreover,  the  program  does  not  mean  that  we 
intend  to  pull  our  forces  out  of  Europe.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  the  continental  nations 
themselves  provide  a  harmonious  nucleus  of  inte- 
grated defense.  If  they  do  so,  the  United  States 
would  expect  to  maintain  substantial  forces  of  its 
own  in  Europe,  both  in  support  of  the  forward 
strategy   of   defense   and   for  political  reasons. 

Another  consequence  of  our  new  policies  is  that 
it  has  become  practicable  to  reduce  our  economic 
aid  to  our  allies.  The  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram will  go  on  and  economic  aid  is  not  wholly 
excluded.  There  are  still  some  places  near  the 
Soviet  orbit  where  the  national  governments  can- 
not maintain  adequate  armed  forces  without  help 
from  us.  That  is  notably  so  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  We  have  contributed  largely  un- 
grudgingly, and  I  hope  constructively,  to  end 
aggression  and  advance  freedom  in  Indochina. 
The  stakes  there  are  so  high  that  it  would  be  cul- 
pable not  to  contribute  to  the  forces  struggling 
to  resist  Communist  oppression. 

But  broadly  speaking,  economic  aid  in  the  form 
of  grants  is  on  its  way  out  as  a  major  element  of 
our  foreign  policy.  This  is  highly  desirable  from 
many  standpoints.  It  helps  to  make  our  own 
budget  more  manageable  and  it  promotes  more 
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self-respecting  international  relationships.  That 
is  what  our  allies  want.  Trade,  broader  markets, 
and  a  flow  of  investment  are  far  more  healthy  than 
intergovernmental  grants-in-aid.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  that  we  do  actually  develop  these  mu- 
tually advantageous  substitutes  for  "aid."  To  do 
so  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It  is  an  essential  component  of 
the  overall  policies  already  described. 

In  the  ways  outlined,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  gather  strength  for  the  long-term  defense 
of  freedom. 

Our  National  Purpose 

We  do  not,  of  course,  claim  to  have  found  some 
magic  formula  that  insures  against  all  forms  of 
Communist  successes.  Despotism  is  entrenched  as 
never  before.  It  remains  aggressive,  particularly 
in  Asia.  In  Europe,  its  purposes  remain  expan- 
sive, as  shown  by  Mr.  Molotov's  plans  at  the  Ber- 
lin conference  for  Germany,  Austria,  and  all  Eu- 
rope. However,  time  and  fundamentals  will 
work  for  us,  if  oidy  we  will  let  them. 

The  dictators  face  an  impossible  task  when  they 
set  themselves  to  suppress,  over  a  vast  area  and 
for  a  long  time,  the  opportunities  which  flow  from 
freedom.    We  can  be  sure  that  there  is  going  on, 
even  within  the  Soviet  Empire,  a  silent  test  of 
strength  between  the  powerful  rulers  and  the 
multitudes  of  human  beings.    Each  individual 
seems  by  himself  to  be  helpless  in  this  struggle. 
But  their  aspirations  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a 
mighty  force.    There  are  some  signs  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  are,  in  terms  of  domestic  policy, 
bending  to  some  of  the  human  desires  of  their  peo- 
ple.    There   are   promises   of  more   food,  more 
household  goods,  more  economic  freedom.    This 
does  not  prove  that  the  dictators  have  themselves 
been  converted.    It  is  rather  that  they  may  be 
dimly  perceiving  that  there  are  limits  to  their 
power  indefinitely  to  suppress  the  human  spirit. 
That  is  a  truth  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
as  we  determine  our  own  policies.     Our  national 
purpose  is  not  merely  to  survive  in  a  world  fraught 
with  appalling  danger.    We  want  to  end  this  era 
of   danger.    We  shall   not   achieve   that   result 
merely  by  developing  a  vast  military  establish- 
ment.    That  serves  indispensably  to  defend  us 
and  to  deter  attack.     But  the  sword  of  Damocles 
remains  suspended.    The  way  to  end  the  peril 
peacefully  is  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  pro- 
duces not  merely  guns,  but  the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, and  material  richness  that  all  men  want. 
Such  are  the  guiding  principles  we  invoke.    We 
have  confidence  that  if  our  Nation  perseveres  in 
applying  them,  freedom  will  again  win  the  upper 
hand  in  its  age-long  struggle  with  despotism,  and 
that  the  danger  of  war  will  steadily  recede. 
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Foreign  Policy  and 
National  Security 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles* 

I  am  glad  to  discuss  with  you  the  present  state 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  its  relation  to  our  mili- 
tary programs. 

The  central  goal  of  our  policy  is  peace  with 
freedom  and  security.  The  menace  of  Soviet  bloc 
despotism,  which  now  holds  in  its  grip  one-third 
of  the  world's  peoples,  presents  the  most  serious 
danger  that  has  ever  confronted  us.  The  main 
aspects  of  this  threat  are  apparent. 

1.  The  Soviet  rulers  seem  to  feel  secure  only  m 
a  world  of  conformity  dominated  by  them. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  they  are  driven  by  lust  for  power. 
But  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  believe,  they  are 
driven  by  fear  of  freedom.  To  them  freedom  is  a 
threat  to  be  stamped  out  wherever  it  approaches 
their  world.  .     . 

2.  The  Soviet  bloc  possesses  what  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  formidable  military  establishment 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Its  great  strength  is 
manpower,  but  also  it  is  strong  in  terms  of  planes 
submarines,  and  atomic  capabilities.  This  vasl 
empire  dominates  the  central  Eurasian  land  mass 
extending  from  the  River  Elbe  in  Germany  to  th< 
Pacific.  From  within  an  orbit  of  20,000  miles,  n 
could  strike  by  land  at  any  one  of  approximately 
20  states  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia 
and  by  air  it  could  strike  the  North  Amencai 
Continent. 

3.  Nor  is  the  threat  only  military.  It  also  com 
mands  a  political  apparatus  which  operates  u 
every  country  of  the  world,  seeking  to  capitals 
upon  all  of  the  discontents  and  unsatisfied  ambi 
tions  which  inevitably  exist  in  greater  or  les 
degree  throughout  the  free  world. 

4.  The  threat  is  virtually  unlimited  so  far  a 
time  is  concerned.  Soviet  communism  operate 
not  in  terms  of  an  individual  lifetime  so  that  th 
threat  will  end  with  someone's  death.  It  operate 
in  terms  of  what  Lenin  and  Stalin  called  a: 
entire  historical  era." 

II 

To  meet  that  military  threat  requires  on  ou 
side  a  strategy  which  is  both  well-conceived  an 
well-implemented.  This  military  defense  must  b 
within  the  capacity  of  the  free  world  to  sustai 
it  for  an  indefinite  time  without  such  impairmer 
of  its  economic  and  social  fabric  as  would  expos 
it  to  piecemeal  seizure  from  within  by  the  pc 
litical  apparatus  of  communism.         _ 

This  calls  for  thinking  and  planning  which  i 
imaginative;  which  takes  maximum  possible  ac 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committ( 
on  Mar.  19  (press  release  149). 
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vantage  of  the  special  resources  of  the  free  na- 
tions; and  which  is  steadily  developed  and 
adapted  to  changing  conditions.  The  funda- 
mental aim  of  our  national  security  policies  is  to 
deter  aggression  and  thereby  avert  a  new  war. 
The  essentials  of  this  problem  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  The  free  nations  can  achieve  security  only 
by  a  collective  system  of  defense.  No  single  na- 
tion can  develop  alone  adequate  power  to  deter 
Soviet  bloc  aggression  against  its  vital  interests. 
By  providing  joint  facilities  and  by  combining 
their  resources,  the  free  nations  can  achieve  a 
total  strength  and  a  flexibility  which  can  surpass 
that  of  any  potential  enemy  and  can  do  so  at 
bearable  cost. 

This  collective  security  concept  is  the  most 
highly  developed  in  Nato.  But  it  also  em- 
bodied in  the  Kio  Pact  of  1947  and,  in  more 
limited  form,  in  various  security  arrangements 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Turkey-Pakistan  agree- 
ment marks  the  beginning  of  applying  the  col- 
lective security  concept  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  Nations  is  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
as  shown  by  its  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Kesolution. 

2.  In  organizing  their  collective  defense,  the 
free  nations  should  not  attempt  to  match  the 
Soviet  bloc  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun.  The 
best  way  to  deter  aggression  is  to  make  the  ag- 
gressor know  in  advance  that  he  will  suffer  dam- 
age outweighing  what  he  can  hope  to  gain.  Thus 
m  aggressor  must  not  be  able  to  count  upon  a 
sanctuary  status  for  those  resources  which  he  does 
not  use  in  committing  aggression. 

3.  To  apply  this  deterrent  principle  the  free 
world  must  maintain  and  be  prepared  to  use  effec- 
tive means  to  make  aggression  too  costly  to  be 
tempting. 

It  must  have  the  mobility  and  flexibility  to 
M-ing  collective  power  to  bear  against  an  enemy 
>n  a  selective  or  massive  basis  as  conditions  may 
-equire.  For  this  purpose  its  arsenal  must  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  air,  sea,  and  land  power 
>ased  on  both  conventional  and  atomic  weapons, 
rhese  new  weapons  can  be  used  not  only  for  stra- 
tegic purposes  but  also  for  tactical  purposes.  The 
greatest  deterrent  to  war  is  the  ability  of  the  free 
vorld  to  respond  by  means  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular area  or  circumstances.  There  should  be  a 
:apability  for  massive  retaliation  without  delay. 
[  point  out  that  the  possession  of  that  capacity 
loes  not  impose  the  necessity  of  using  it  in  every 
nstance  of  attack.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  turn 
>very  local  war  into  a  general  war. 

4.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  present 
langer  and  the  need  for  flexibility  of  means  to 
leter  that  danger  make  it  vital  to  the  United 
States,  as  never  before,  that  it  have  firm  allies.  A 
irm  alliance  depends  not  merely  upon  documents, 
lthough  these  may  be  important.  There  must 
lso  be  trust,  understanding,  and  good  will  as  be- 
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tween  the  free  nations.  This  implies  not  merely 
military  commitments,  but  good  economic  and  cul- 
tural relations  as  well.  It  is  not  charity  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  be  concerned  with 
the  economic  health  of  other  nations  which  help 
to  support  the  basic  strategy  I  describe.  Neither 
is  their  good  will  a  matter  to  which  we  can  be 
indifferent.  All  of  this  means  that  foreign  policy 
has  assumed,  as  never  before,  a  vital  importance 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  long  haul  the  United  States  has  a  pro- 
found interest  in  insuring  that  its  allies  and  the 
uncommitted  areas  of  the  free  world  are  able  to 
maintain  viable  economic  and  political  systems. 
That  is  why  our  foreign  economic  policy  means  so 
much  to  our  own  security. 


Secretary  Dulles  Offers 
Atomic  Energy  Proposal 

Press  release  148  dated  March  19 

Secretary  Dulles  met  today  with  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Zarubin  for  a  continuation  of  the  talks 
which  have  been  under  way  since  January  on  the 
subject  of  the  atomic-energy  proposals  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  8, 1953.1 

Prior  to  the  Berlin  conference  the  Secretary  had 
discussed  procedural  matters  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington. 
This  subject  was  further  pursued  in  two  private 
talks  in  Berlin  between  the  Secretary  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 

In  these  talks  at  Berlin  it  was  agreed  that  the 
U.S.  Government  for  its  part  would  shortly  trans- 
mit to  the  Soviet  Government  in  writing  a  con- 
crete plan  to  further  the  peaceful  development 
and  use  of  atomic  energy.  This  proposal  has  now 
been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  friendly  governments  concerned. 
A  copy  of  the  proposal  was  handed  today  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  transmitted  to 
the  U.S.  Government  certain  proposals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  subject  of  atomic  matters. 
These  proposals  are  under  study. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Japan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Japan, 
Sadao  Iguchi,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  March  16.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  137. 


.••':■ 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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Reported  Atomic  Injuries 
To  Be  Investigated 

Press  release  144  dated  March  17 

The  U.S.  Government  is  concerned  over  reports 
that  several  Japanese  fishermen  have  suffered  m- 
-jury  in  the  course  of  atomic  tests  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  U.S.  Government  is  conducting  an 
investigation,  in  cooperation  with  Japanese  au- 
thorities, of  all  the  facts  in  this  case  in  order  to 
determine  how  this  regrettable  accident  occurred 
despite  precautions  taken,  including  warnings 
given  over  a  wide  area. 


The  Declaration  of  Caracas  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Nexus  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  138  dated  March  16 

I  returned  last  Sunday  from  Caracas  after  2 
weeks  of  attendance  at  the  Tenth  Inter- American 
Conference.  The  Conference  is  still  m  session. 
It  has  many  important  matters  to  deal  with,  par- 
ticularly in  the  social  and  economic  field.  Al- 
ready, however,  the  Conference  has  made  history 
by  adopting  with  only  one  negative  vote  a  declara- 
tion that,  if  the  international  communism  move- 
ment came  to  dominate  or  control  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State,  that  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political 
independence  of  all  the  American  States  and 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  America.1 

That  declaration  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that 
time,  Czarist  Russia  was  aggressive.  Czar  Alex- 
ander had  made  a  claim  to  sovereignty  along  the 
West  Coast  of  this  Continent  and  had  organized 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  which  was  plotting  to 
impose  the  despotic  political  system  of  Russia  and 
its  allies  upon  the  American  Republics,  which  had 
just  won  their  freedom  from  Spain. 

In  1823,  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  made  his  famous  declaration.  It  con- 
tained two  major  points.  The  first  related  to  the 
colonial  system  of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
and  declared  that  any  extension  of  their  colonial 
system  in  this  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  The  second  part  of  the  dec- 
laration referred  to  the  extension  to  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  political  system  of  despotism  then 
represented  by  Czarist  Russia  and  the  Holy  Al- 
liance. President  Monroe  declared  that  "it  is  im- 
possible that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  420. 
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political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness.  It 
is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indif- 
ference." 

The  first  part  of  President  Monroe's  declaration 
against  extending  the  European  colonial  system 
in  this  hemisphere  has  long  since  been  accepted 
and  made  an  ail-American  policy  by  concerted 
action  of  the  American  States.    However,  the 
same  could  not  be  said  of  President  Monroes 
declaration  against  the  extension  to  this  hemi- 
sphere of  a  European  despotic  system.    It  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  planned  for  the  Caracas  conference, 
that  the  threat  which  stems  from  international 
communism  is  a  repetition  in  this  century  of  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  danger  against  which  President 
Monroe  had  made  his  famous  declaration  130 
years  ago.     It  seemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
that,  just  as  part  of  the  Monroe  declaration  had 
long  since  been  turned  from  a  unilateral  declara- 
tion into  a  multilateral  declaration  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  so  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
American  States  to  unite  to  declare  the  danger  to 
them  all  which  would  come  if  international  com- 
munism seized  control  of  the  political  institutions 
of  any  American  State. 

That  matter  was  debated  at  Caracas  for  2  weeks 
and  a  declaration  in  the  sense  proposed  by  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1 
with  2  abstentions.  1 

I  believe  that  this  action,  if  it  is  properly  backec 
up,  can  have  a  profound  effect  in  preserving  this 
hemisphere  from  the  evils  and  woes  that  woulc 
befall  it  if  any  one  of  our  American  States  became 
a  Soviet  Communist  puppet.  That  would  be  J 
disaster  of  incalculable  proportions.  _  It  woul< 
disrupt  the  growing  unity  of  the  American  State,1 
which  is  now  reflected  by  the  Charter  of  thi 
Americas  and  by  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciproca 
Assistance. 

It  was  time  that  we  should  have  acted  as  we  di< 
because  international  communism  is  making  grea 
efforts  to  extend  its  political  control  to  this  hemi 
sphere.  The  declaration  adopted  at  Caracas,  an< 
particularly  the  sentiments  which  were  expresse< 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  show  an  aware 
ness  of  the  danger  and  a  resolution  to  meet  it. 

It  is  significant  of  the  vitality  of  our  America] 
system  that  no  one  of  the  American  Republics 
even  the  most  powerful,  wanted  to  deal  single 
handedly  with  the  danger,  but  that  it  was  brough 
to  the  Inter-American  Conference  table  as 
matter  of  common  concern.  Furthermore,  th 
declaration,  as  adopted,  contained  in  substanc 
the  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  expressed  i 
his  great  peace  address  of  April  16,  1953,  that  th 
declaration  "is  designed  to  protect  and  not  to  in 
pair  the  inalienable  right  of  each  American  Stal 
freely  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  an 
economic  system  and  to  live  its  own  social  an 
cultural  life." 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


U.S.-Mexican  Agreement 
on  Farm  Labor 

Press  release  129  dated  March  10 
JOINT  STATEMENT 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  made 
on  March  10  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations: 

Today  at  8 :  00  p.  m.,  e.  s.  t.  in  Mexico  City,  an 
exchange  of  notes  took  place  between  the  Ministry 
pf  Foreign  Relations  and  the  United  States  Em- 
sassy  which  the  two  Governments  consider  as  an 
igreement  between  them.  This  agreement  renews 
trom  this  date  and  until  December  31,  1955,  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended 
>n  May  19, 1952,  and  as  now  modified  by  the  terms 
)t  the  joint  interpretations  and  amendments  in 
ne  notes  under  reference. 

In  view  of  this  agreement,  the  two  govern- 
nents  wish  to  express  their  mutual  satisfaction  at 
lavmg  reached  an  amicable  understanding,  as  a 
•esult  of  which  the  problem  of  temporary  emigra- 
lon  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  to  the 
Jnited  States  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a 
nutually  satisfactory  bilateral  agreement. 


UMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

The  notes  exchanged  between  the  United  States 
nd  Mexican  Governments  in  Mexico  City  on 
larch  10  renewed  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement 
±1951  until  December  31, 1955.  They  also  clari- 
ed  the  agreement  and  brought  about  certain 
hanges  which  were  mutually  deemed  necessary  to 
nprove  the  operation  of  the  agreement  and  to 
educe  the  flow  of  illegal  workers  into  the  United 
-tates.  Principal  provisions  of  the  new  under- 
ending  are  as  follows : 

1.  Wages  paid  to  Mexican  workers  in  the  United 
tates  under  the  agreement  may  not  be  less  than 
ie  prevailing  wages  for  domestic  laborers  per- 
)rming  the  same  activity  in  the  same  area  of 
nployment  as  determined  by  the  United  States 
ecretary  of  Labor.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
lexican  Government  to  protest  and  present  evi- 
nce where  it  believes  the  wage  determination  to 
i  inaccurate. 

2.  The  contracting  of  workers  will  not  be  in- 
rrupted  during  investigation  and  solution  of 
flerences  which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
e  operation  of  the  program. 

3.  Subsistence  allowances  for  Mexican  workers 
e  to  be  established  at  rates  adequate  to  meet  the 
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cost  in  the  area  of  employment  of  diets  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
siders necessary  for  persons  performing  arduous 
labor. 

_  4.  Off-the-job  insurance  at  the  workers'  expense 
is  provided  to  cover  workers  suffering  injuries, 
illnesses  or  death.  Standard  form  policies  will  be 
established  which  may  be  underwritten  by  any 
properly  licensed  insurance  company  offering 
competitive  rates.  The  Mexican  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  institute  a  plan  for  off-the-job 
insurance  to  be  managed  by  a  Mexican  Govern- 
ment authorized  organization. 

5.  Entire  counties  will  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  list  of  areas  which  are  unacceptable  for  the 
employment  of  Mexican  labor  because  of  discrimi- 
nation in  a  particular  community.  Individual 
employers  will  be  placed  on  ineligible  lists  only 
as  a  result  of  joint  determination  by  both  Gov- 
ernments. 

6.  Workers  who  do  not  complete  their  contracts 
will  receive  return  transportation  and  subsistence 
costs  from  the  employer  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  period  worked  compares  with  the  length 
of  the  contract.  Employers  may  postpone  from 
one  pay  day  to  the  immediately  following  pay  day 
a  total  of  three  days  earnings  of  a  worker. 

7.  A  new  migratory  station  for  the  recruitment 
of  workers  will  be  opened  at  Mexicali,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  stations  at  Monterrey  and  Chi- 
huahua are  to  be  reactivated.  The  other  migratory 
stations  provided  in  the  agreement  are  at  Durango, 
Irapuato,  and  Guadalajara.  A  U.  S.  reception 
center  at  Hidalgo  is  planned  to  replace  that  for- 
merly at  Harlingen,  Texas. 

8.  Workers  who  were  contracted  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  January  16,  1954, 
to  February  8, 1954,  may,  if  they  desire,  be  covered 
at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts  by  new  con- 
tracts under  the  renewed  agreement. 

9.  A  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  interested  Depart- 
ments of  the  two  Governments  has  been  estab- 
lished to  function  until  October  31,  1954.  This 
commission  will  observe  the  migrant  labor  move- 
ment between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
both  its  legal  and  illegal  aspects  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  two  Governments  for  possible 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  agreement 
and  for  methods  of  deterring  the  illegal  traffic. 
The  Commission  will  also  study  the  advisability  of 
reducing  the  minimum  contracting  period  for 
Mexican  workers  from  six  to  four  weeks  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations  within  thirty  days. 
The  Commission  will  also  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  other  problems  which  are 
referred  to  it  by  the  Governments. 

10.  New  negotiations  may  be  entered  into  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  in  order  that  the  Governments 
may  consider  applying  these  recommendations  to 
the  operation  of  the  program. 
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Mexican  Migrant  Labor 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  16 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  16  at  the  tmu >,of 
his  signing  of  H.  J.  Res.  355  (Public  Law  309, 83d 
Congress) : 

On  signing  this  legislation,  I  wish  to  dispel  any 
misconceptions  which  may  exist  regarding  its 
purpose.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  enable  this  Gov- 
ernment to  give  Mexican  migrant  labor  the 
protection  of  our  laws.  . 

Whenever  United  States  employment  is  at  such 
a  level  that  Mexican  workers  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  United  States  labor  force  and  when- 
ever they  can  be  spared  temporarily  from  Mexico, 
we  of  course  welcome  their  valuable  assistance  to 
our  farming  community  if  they  will  cross  the 
border  legally.  The  problem  of  adequate  control 
and  protection  of  Mexican  workers  m  the  United 
States  has  in  recent  years  been  the  subject  of 
searching  analysis  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  working  both  inde- 
pendently and  together. 

The  two  Governments,  after  more  than  4  months 
of  careful  study  and  friendly  negotiation— con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  worthy 
of  two  sovereign  neighbors,  announced  on  March 
10  that  they  had  concluded  a  renewed  and  im- 
proved migrant  labor  agreement.    While  neither 
Government   assumes   that  this   agreement  will 
prove  to  be  the  final  answer  to  the  whole  complex 
problem,  it  provides  necessary  means  for  moving 
forward  to  more  complete  solutions. 
'  Unforeseeable  future  developments  may  some 
dav  lead  the  two  Governments  to  determine  that 
formal  agreement  on  this  subject  is  no  longer  de- 
sirable but  that  appropriate  action  by  each  within 
its  own  jurisdiction  is  still  essential.    Authority 
has  existed  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  Mexican  farm  workers  under 
whatever  conditions  he  alone  may  establish,  but, 
because  of  the  wording  of  applicable  legislation, 
there  has  not  been  adequate  authority  for  United 
States  governmental  measures  for  protection  and 
placement  of  the  workers  at  any  time  there  should 
not  be  an  agreement  with  Mexico.    The  present 
law  is  precautionary  in  that  it  removes  this  dis- 
ability and  enables  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  per- 
form these  functions  of  protecting  and  Pacing 
migrant  workers  which  are  so  important  to  both 
United  States  and  Mexican  interests,  at  any  time 
these  services  may  be  required. 


Bolivia  To  Receive 
Additional  Wheat 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  16 .that 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  15  had  modined 
his  statement  of  October  6,  1953,1  concerning  sur- 
plus commodities  for  Bolivia.  In  view  of  Bolivia  s 
urgent  relief  requirements,  he  decided  to  increase 
the  total  of  wheat  to  be  made  available  out  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  from  $5 
million  to  $8  million. 

According  to  the  White  House  announcement, 
the  equivalent  of  45,000  tons  of  wheat  has  been 
eoing  to  Bolivia  at  the  rate  of  approximately  7,000 
tons  a  month.  Final  delivery  of  the  original  allo- 
cation is  tentatively  scheduled  for  mid- June.  Ihe 
additional  wheat  is  intended  to  cover  minimum 
requirements  during  the  following  few  months. 


Ecuador-Peru  Boundary  Incident 

Press  release  141  dated  March  16 

With  a  view  totoard  conciliation  of  the  boundary 
incident  which  occurred  on  January  H,  identical 
telegrams  as  follows  were  addressed  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Ecuador  and  Peru  on  March  15  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  United  States,  meeting 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  guarantors  of  the  Protocol  oj 
Peace,  Friendship,  and  Boundaries  signed  at  Uu 
de  Janeiro  in  191$ : 

Committee  of  representatives  of  guarantors  o: 

protocol  of  January  23,  1942,  meeting  today  Ri< 

and   studying   formula   for   honorable   solutioi 

frontier  incident  of  last  January  m  Putumay 

Kiver  zone,  requests  collaboration  of  Governmen 

of  that  country   (Peru-Ecuador)   m  making  ai 

effort,  during  deliberations,  to  dimmish  state  o 

tension  which  unfortunately  exists  between  th 

two  neighboring  and  friendly  countries  and  t 

impede  any  manifestation  which  might  aggravat 

it.    Highest  regards.     Signed  Vasco  Leitao  d 

Cunha,  Acting  Minister  Foreign  Affairs,  Brazi 

Chairman:  Gen.  Arnaldo  Carrasco,  Ambassad* 

Chile;  Minister-Plenipotentiary  Dr.  Kuzerto I 

Zalazar,  Special  Representative,  Argentine  tt 

public;  Robert  P.  Terrill,  Charge  d>  Affaires,  a 

interim,  of  U.S.A. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  518 ;  see  also  ibid.,  Nov. 
1953,  p.  584. 
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Security  in  the  Department  of  State 


by  Scott  McLeod 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and  Consular  Affairs1 


The  first  of  the  executive  agencies  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution  was  the  Department 
of  State.  It  came  into  being,  under  an  enactment 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  summer  of  1789.  This 
senior  of  all  Departments  and  agencies  is  thus  in- 
vested with  a  tradition  of  service  that  stems  from 
the  administration  of  President  Washington. 

Another  congressional  enactment  of  1789  made 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  custodian  of  the  Seal 
of  the  United  States.  The  eagle  on  the  seal  holds 
in  its  right  talon  an  olive  branch,  in  its  left  a  bun- 
dle of  13  arrows.  According  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Continental  Congress  enacted  in  1782,  the 
olive  branch  and  the  arrow  "denote  the  power  of 
peace  and  war." 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  Department 
of  State  have  in  its  official  keeping  this  inspiring 
national  seal.  What  the  Department  of  State 
does,  or  fails  to  do,  in  its  contact  with  foreign 
governments  determines  to  an  enormous  extent 
whether  or  not  peace  shall  be  preserved.  The 
employees  of  your  Department  of  State  are  keenly 
aware  of  their  important  mission  and  their  historic 
traditions. 

It  is  the  Department's  mission,  through  diplo- 
matic methods,  to  preserve  peace.  To  be  an  officer 
of  such  a  Department,  charged  with  so  fateful  a 
mission,  fills  me  with  a  humble  sense  of  pride. 
But  the  Department  of  State  today  is  much  more 
than  a  magnificent  abstraction.  It  has  a  staff  of 
dedicated  men  and  women,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Eisenhower  and  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  are  exhibit- 
ing a  team  spirit.  Each  of  its  members,  whatever 
his  or  her  duties,  contributes  an  important  part  to 
the  work  of  the  whole.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
if  the  Department  of  State  is  to  fulfill  its  high 
function. 

U.S.  Performance  at  Berlin 

This  spirit  of  dedication,  which  must  of  course 
rest  upon  a  foundation  of  high  professional  com- 


1  Address  made  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar.  15  (press  release  135). 
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petence,  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
team  Secretary  Dulles  selected  to  accompany  him 
to  the  recent  Berlin  conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. At  that  conference  there  was  an  American 
delegation  of  whom  the  Nation  can  be  proud. 
Ours  was  not  the  largest  delegation  there,  but  it 
showed  itself  second  to  none  in  performance. 

Without  doubt  the  Soviet  Union's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Molotov,  hoped  to  emerge  from  that 
conference  with  Western  Europe  and  most  of  the 
free  world  defenseless  against  the  might  of  Mos- 
cow. It  turned  out  otherwise.  For  the  first  time, 
an  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  part  because 
of  his  prolonged  international  experience,  in  part 
because  of  his  native  diplomatic  flair,  confounded 
the  Russians  with  their  own  words. 

The  Soviet  Union's  international  policies,  which 
some  thought  revealed  a  "New  Look"  since  Stalin's 
death,  were  revealed  in  all  their  crude  reliance 
upon  force.  There  was,  however,  a  "New  Look" 
at  Berlin.    It  was  an  American  look. 

The  Western  alliance  showed  itself  at  Berlin 
to  be  strong,  cohesive,  firm  in  support  of  principle, 
against  the  wiles  of  Russia's  most  resourceful 
diplomat.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  came,  so  I  am  informed,  to  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  patience,  thoroughness, 
and  understanding  of  Mr.  Dulles'  diplomatic  ap- 
proach at  that  meeting.  It  was  so  stated  in  a 
London  dispatch  last  week  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

1  have  brought  with  me  the  record  of  the  Berlin 
discussions,  which  the  Department  of  State  pub- 
lished last  week.2  This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
that  a  substantially  verbatim  record  of  a  major 
international  conference  has  been  made  available 
to  the  public  so  soon  after  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  Berlin  conference  adjourned  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  This  record  was  published  on  March  11, 
just  3  weeks  after  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
parted. 

There  is  a  brief  passage  from  the  record  just 
published  that  I  would  like  to  read.    It  provides, 

2  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting:  Berlin  Discussions,  Jan- 
uary 25-Feoruary  18, 1954  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 5399). 
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I  think,  a  fine  illustration  of  the  bold  resource- 
fulness of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  dealings 
with  Mr.  Molotov.  What  I  am  about  to  read  is 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Dulles  made  at  the  session  of 
February  2,  in  response  to  Mr.  Molotov's  violent 
attack  on  the  Western  Powers.    It  is  as  follows : 3 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  really 
thinks  about  us.  Whatever  his  judgment  is,  he  must 
kuow  that  he  is  not  infallible.  He  has  sometimes  been 
wrong,  and  he  might  have  been  wrong  when  he  accused 
us  yesterday  of  being  the  enemies  of  peace. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Molotov  was  wrong  in  October  1939 
when  he  condemned  France  and  Britain  as  being  ag- 
gressors and  praised  Hitlerite  Germany  as  being  the 
peace-seeking  country.  I  have  in  my  hands  a  speech 
which  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  made  in 
Moscow  on  October  31,  1939.  Already  the  war  was  on 
and,  in  Molotov's  words :  "It  needed  only  one  swift  blow 
to  Poland  first  by  the  German  Army  and  then  by  the  Red 
Army,  and  nothing  remained  of  this  ugly  offspring  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty."  In  that  speech,  Mr.  Molotov  boasted 
of  the  "rapprochement  and  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany."  He  then 
said  that  "as  far  as  the  European  great  powers  are  con- 
cerned, Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a  state  which  is 
striving  for  the  earliest  termination  of  the  war  and  for 
peace,  whereas  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  but 
yesterday  were  declaiming  against  aggression,  are  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  war  and  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace."  "It  is,"  said  Mr.  Molotov,  "not  only 
senseless  but  criminal  to  wage  such  a  war — a  war  for  the 
'destruction  of  Hitlerism'  camouflaged  as  a  fight  for 
'democracy'." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Molotov  would  admit  that  he  then  made  a 
mistake — we  all  make  mistakes.  That  fact  should  lead 
us  not  to  be  so  confident  of  our  judgment  that  we  hurl 
across  the  table  accusations  of  criminal  intent. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked :  Has  the  State 
Department  changed  ?  Has  the  mess  been  cleaned 
up?  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  subject,  but  there  is  one  eminent  authority 
on  the  change — the  new  look  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  can  testify  on  that  subject.  His  name 
is  Molotov,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


Security  Problems  Involved 

As  we  gradually  get  into  a  position  where  we 
justify  public  confidence  in  the  Department  of 
State,  we  must  necessarily  consider  the  security 
problems  involved  in  this  highly  sensitive  opera- 
tion. The  security  situation  is  a  large  part  of  the 
administration  problem.  I  personally  feel  that 
there  are  probably  very  few,  if  any,  people  in  the 
Department  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sound 
security  practice.  However,  I  do  feel  there  may 
be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  just  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  the  security  field. 

There  are  a  great  many  aspects  to  security  as 
such.  The  State  Department  contributes  to  the 
national  security  in  the  field  of  consular  affairs 
when  the  Department  issues  visas  which  permit 
aliens  to  visit  America  and  passports  which  per- 
mit Americans  to  travel  abroad.  That  can  be  a 
very  important  aspect  of  security  because  we  know 


from  the  past  that  the  American  passport  has  in 
some  instances  been  forged  or  used  fraudulently 
in  order  to  permit  unworthy  persons  to  enter 
the  country.  The  issuance  of  visas  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  security  since  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  immigrant  or  would-be  visitor  is  a 
person  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  insecurity 
of  a  nation. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  security,  particularly 
in  this  modern  day  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
close  cooperation  in  the  military  field  with  our 
Western  allies.  The  Department's  diplomatic 
representatives  must  constantly  backstop  our  mili- 
tary people,  as  agreements  are  negotiated  with 
other  nations.  Of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of 
security  cooperation  with  other  security  agencies 
both  in  our  own  government  and  in  the  govern- 
ments of  our  allies. 

I  mention  these  aspects  of  security  because  they 
are  generally  forgotten  by  the  public  which  asso- 
ciates the  term  security  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment with  the  personnel  security  and  integrity 
practices  which  the  new  team  is  following  under 
the  Eisenhower  Executive  Order  10450.4 

In  addition  to  the  other  duties  I  have  outlined 
above,  our  Security  Office  in  the  State  Department 
handles  the  physical  security  of  the  Department 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  protection  of  classi- 
fied information  which  the  Department  possesses. 
This  involves  seeing  that  the  material  is  properly 
classified,  stored,  and  protected  and  that,  in  the 
buildings  in  which  the  information  is  housed, 
there  is  a  minimum  hazard  of  fire  and  enemy  pene- 
tration. 

This  involves  considerable  technical  knowledge 
and,  over  a  period  of  years,  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Insofar  as  physical  security 
is  concerned,  I  have  detected  no  background  which 
indicates  that  Congress  has  been  niggardly  in  the 
matter  of  appropriating  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Nevertheless  while  we  may  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  make  our  information  and  our  build- 
ings as  secure  as  possible  in  the  physical  sense, 
this  money  can  be  wasted  if  a  single  employee  of 
the  Department  proves  to  be  untrustworthy. 

I  would  like,  in  a  few  moments,  to  outline  the 
personnel  security  and  integrity  measures  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  as  they  relate  to  the 
State  Department  in  the  hopes  that  through  better 
understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  we 
can  secure  your  sympathetic  support  for  this 
program. 

Full  Field  Investigation 

We  approach  this  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
employee  or  for  which  the  applicant  is  being  con- 
sidered. We  have  approximately  11,000  citizen 
employees  in  the  State  Department.  The  security- 


8  Ibid.,  p.  79 ;  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  223. 
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integrity  program  applies  only  to  these  citizens. 
We  have  decided  that  all  of  our  employees  occupy 
sensitive  positions  since  we  have  been  unable  to 
isolate  either  high  or  low  grade  position  to  a  point 
that  the  employee  is  not,  conceivably,  in  a  position 
to  obtain  or  handle  material  which  can  vitally 
affect  our  national  security.  The  order  provides 
that  persons  occupying  sensitive  positions  must 
have  a  full  field  investigation.  What  is  a  full 
field  investigation? 

The  first  thing  checked  in  a  full  field  investiga- 
tion is  other  government  agencies.  This  is  termed 
a  "record"  check  or  "name  check"  whereby  all 
other  sensitive  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
FBI,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  congres- 
sional committees,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
G-2,  and  other  agencies  are  checked  to  determine 
if  they  have  anything  of  record  on  the  individual. 
If  it  is  learned  that  one  of  these  agencies  has 
derogatory  material,  it  is  reviewed,  and  if  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  show  conclusively  the  indi- 
vidual would  not  be  the  type  for  Departmental 
employment  his  investigation  may  be  dropped  at 
that  time. 

Of  course  the  applicant's  place  of  birth  must 
be  verified  and,  if  he  is  a  naturalized  citizen,  this 
must  be  checked.  Inquiries  are  made  into  his 
background  and  the  general  reputation  of  his 
family.  A  review  is  made  of  his  scholastic  rec- 
ords, including  interviews  with  former  teachers 
and  other  qualified  persons.  His  employment 
experience  is  checked  and  former  employers  and 
coworkers  are  interviewed.  All  references  given 
by  the  applicant  are  contacted  and  they  often 
supply  leads  as  to  the  identity  of  other  persons 
who  know  the  applicant  well.  Persons  are  in- 
terviewed who  reside  in  the  neighborhood  where 
;he  applicant  has  lived.  If  the  individual  has 
seen  in  the  service  these  records  are  examined. 
Credit  records  of  the  applicant  are  reviewed  as 
(veil  as  appropriate  police  agencies  to  determine 
if  he  has  a  local  criminal  record.  Finally  the 
Applicant  himself  may  be  interviewed,  if  neces- 
sary, to  clarify  any  unaccounted  for  time  in  his 
Kb  which  does  not  show  up  readily  in  the  in- 
vestigation. In  a  number  of  instances  special 
nquines  will  be  required,  as  for  instance  in  cases 
vhere  the  applicant  has  resided  in  a  foreign 
lountry. 

Now  the  next  question  is  what  constitutes  de- 
;ogatory  information.  Derogatory  information 
:or  the  purposes  of  the  security  program  is  de- 
ined  in  the  criteria  established  by  the  Executive 
>rder.  This  order,  in  addition  to  the  factors  re- 
aring to  subversive  activity  or  association,  in- 
cudes behavior  characteristics  which  reflect  on 
he  reliability  and  trustworthiness  of  an  individ- 
ual— the  misrepresentation,  falsification,  or  omis- 
ion  of  material  facts — criminal,  infamous,  or 
lotoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  perversion, 
Irunkenness — drug  addiction  and  adjudication 
>f  insanity — or  facts  which  furnish  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  an  employee  may  be  subjected  to  coercion, 
influence,  or  pressure  which  would  cause  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  national  security  interest. 

Having  obtained  as  much  background  informa- 
tion as  is  available  through  investigative  means, 
we  then  assign  the  file  to  the  Evaluation  Unit  of 
the  Security  Office.  This  unit  very  carefully 
studies  the  information.  It  endeavors  to  project 
a  future  judgment  as  to  the  security  potential  of 
the  individual. 

You  will  observe  that  this  system  is  in  no  way 
analogous  to  our  court  system  since  we  are  not 
trying  to  prove  anyone  is  guilty  of  violating  a 
law.  That  is  the  business  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. If  our  investigation  discloses  the  possi- 
bility that  anyone  is  violating  a  law  or  that  an 
individual  poses  a  possible  threat  to  the  Nation's 
security,  we  must  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
Justice  Department  because  the  FBI  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  investigating  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
primary  responsibility  of  protecting  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  compile  evidence  for 
presentation  in  court  cases.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  collecting  information  on  which  to  base  a 
judgment  as  to  the  security  potential  of  the 
individual. 


Basic  Lines  of  Policy 

In  projecting  this  judgment  we  have  certain 
basic  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  President. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  no  American  can  assert 
a  right  to  Government  employment.  Government 
employment  is  a  privilege  and  a  high  honor ;  con- 
sequently, the  Government  as  an  employer  can  and 
does  establish  standards  just  as  any  private  em- 
ployer may  do. 

The  second  broad  policy  statement  of  President 
Eisenhower  is  that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  Govermnent  whose  clear  qualities  are 
loyalty,  security,  efficiency,  economy,  and  integ- 
rity. In  the  President's  view,  "only  a  combina- 
tion of  both  loyalty  and  reliability  promises  genu- 
ine security." 

The  third  general  policy  line  is  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Executive  order.  Our  evaluation 
must  affirm  that  the  individual's  employment  in 
the  Federal  Service  is  "clearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  National  security,"  and  further 
that  reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  clear  consistency 
will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

This  evaluation  of  the  security  information, 
this  matter  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  future 
action,  is,  of  course,  not  susceptible  to  present 
proof.  The  future  may  disclose  that  the  present 
judgment  was  unwarranted,  but  we  have  no  way 
of  foreseeing  this  circumstance.  We  do  have  the 
obligation  to  take  such  precaution  as  may  be  ex- 
pected of  reasonable  and  prudent  men  to  protect 
the  Government  from  exposure  to  danger. 
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Safeguards  to  Individual 

Now  the  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether 
this  system  is  fair  to  the  individual  or  not.  The 
system  has  many  safeguards.  In  my_  judgment 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  objective  ap- 
proach of  those  individuals  employed  in  our 
Evaluations  Unit  who  make  the  primary  judg- 
ment in  each  case.  If  their  determination  is  ad- 
verse to  the  employee,  the  file  is  then  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  considerable  experience  both  m 
the  Department  and  in  the  Security  field.  He 
must  personally  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Evalu- 
ations Unit  before  the  file  is  forwarded  to  me.  I 
personally  review  the  evaluation  and  if  I  agree 
I  forward  it  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration. If  he  in  turn  agrees  with  my  judgment, 
the  file  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  You 
will  observe  that  this  system  requires  a  minimum 
of  five  personal  evaluations  of  a  security  case  be- 
fore an  employee  is  actually  suspended  from  the 
Department.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  system  of 
five  separate  and  distinct  judgments  more  than 
safeguards  the  employee  against  capricious  or 
unreasonable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  public  interest  centers  on  the  employee 
cases.  The  Security  Office  has  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  final  determination  on  applicant 
cases  unless  the  applicant  is  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee. Following  the  five  affirmative  decisions 
that  the  employee's  continued  employment  is  not 
clearly  consistent  with  the  national  security,  the 
employee  is  suspended  and  furnished  a  written  let- 
ter of  charges.  This  letter  is  as  specific  as  secu- 
rity practices  will  permit.  Obviously,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  create  a  danger  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  advising  an  employee  of  the  individuals 
who  had  furnished  information  with  respect  to 
subversive  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  persons 
who  furnish  information  with  respect  to  behavior 
patterns  and  personal  habits  of  employees  should 
not  be  requested  to  identify  themselves  and  face 
those  they  accuse.  In  general  terms,  such  is  the 
policy  we  pursue  in  the  Department. 

After  receiving  a  letter  of  charges,  the  employee 
may  file  an  answer  in  writing  for  such  supporting 
evidence  as  he  may  care  to  submit.  At  this  point 
another  judgment  is  made.  This  judgment  is  by 
the  Security  Counsel  for  the  Department  and  by 
me,  acting  either  jointly  or  severally.  If  we  make 
a  recommendation  for  dismissal,  our  judgment  is 
again  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  and,  if  he  agrees  with  us, 
then  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     If  it  is  deter- 


mined that  it  is  desirable  in  the  national  interest 
to  discharge  the  employee,  the  employee  is  so  noti- 
fied. He  then  has  recourse  to  a  hearing  before  a 
three-man  panel  of  Federal  employees  from  other 
agencies.  This  hearing  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
opinion  of  the  panel  is  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  an  advisory  opinion,  and  he  may  accept 
or  reject  it,  and  thus  finally  conclude  the  case. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you,  I  believe  that  per- 
sonnel integrity  and  security  are  important  prob- 
lems, particularly  when  the  free  world  is  faced 
with  the  enormous  conspiracy  known  as  Soviet 
communism.  This  conspiracy  is  a  new  danger  to 
our  liberties.  It  has  arisen  as  a  clear  and  present 
menace  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  something  which  our  society  has  not  encountered 
in  the  past.  America  has  successfully  contended 
with  dangers  to  its  freedoms  during  the  course  of 
its  history,  so  that  those  of  us  who  live  in  Amer- 
ica today  find  that  freedom  is  our  heritage.  We 
must  be  sure  that  freedom  is  our  legacy. 


Everest  Climber  Awarded 
Hubbard  Medal  Replica 

Press  release  136  dated  March  16 

The  American  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal,  George  V.  Allen,  on  March  16  presented 
to  Tenzing  Norkey,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  a  replica  of  the  Society's 
Hubbard  Medal  for  his  part  in  the  conquest  d 
Mt.  Everest.  The  presentation  was  made  ir 
Darjeeling,  India,  Tenzing's  present  home. 

At  the  same  time,  Ambassador  Allen  handed 
Tenzing  a  check  from  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  the  amount  of  500  Indian  rupees  (ap^ 
proximately  $100)   as  an  honorarium. 

The  Society's  gold  Hubbard  Medal  was  pre 
sented  by  President  Eisenhower  on  February  11 
to  the  British  Everest  Expedition.  Brig.  Sii 
John  Hunt,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  Su 
Edmund  Hillary,  who  with  Tenzing  made  th< 
final  assault  to  the  pinnacle  of  Everest,  accepte< 
the  medal  on  behalf  of  the  expedition.  The} 
were  also  given  bronze  replicas  of  the  gold  meda 
on  that  occasion. 

The  inscription  on  the  Hubbard  Medal  reads 
"Awarded  to  the  British  Everest  Expedition  foi 
Extraordinary  Courage  and  Skill  and  Outstand 
ing  Service  to  Geography  in  the  Triumphant  Con 
quest  of  Earth's  Highest  Mountain,  May  29 
1953." 
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Western  Unity— Cornerstone  of  Free  World  Defense 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 


Joseph  Stalin  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
March  5  to  be  exact. 

His  death  set  the  world  to  dreaming.  Even 
the  most  pessimistic  felt  a  little  hopeful.  And 
why  not?  To  a  reasonable  man  Soviet  ideas  on 
world  domination  seem,  and  are,  preposterous. 
Moscow  should  have  every  reason  to  try  and  get 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  Malenkov 
seemed  to  talk  more  sensibly  than  his  predecessor. 

The  situation  held  out  hopes  that  many  in  Eu- 
rope especially  were  eager  to  reach  for.  Of  course, 
the  Soviets  did  nothing  but  it  was  possible  to 
believe  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  right 
moment  to  launch  a  conciliatory  move. 

The  Berlin  conference  shattered  these  modest 
hopes.  It  gave  the  free  world  a  firsthand  post- 
Stalin  picture  of  Soviet  intentions.  The  picture 
was  unchanged.  The  leopard,  Mr.  Molotov  made 
clear,  has  not  changed  its  spots.  No  matter  how 
dulcet  a  tune  it  sings,  its  appetite  is  still  ravenous. 
We  now  have  reason  to  believe  that  return  to  group 
control,  instead  of  one  man  rule  in  the  Kremlin, 
has  not  changed  the  constant  basic  policy  line  and 
that  the  U.S.S.K.  does  not  intend  to  yield  a  foot 
of  territory. 

Molotov  was  remarkably  open  in  his  efforts  to 
use  the  Conference  to  divide  the  Western  World. 
First  and  last  throughout  the  Conference,  he 
probed  to  find  weak  spots  in  our  unity.  He  made 
a  steady  and  persistent  effort  to  capitalize  on  pos- 
sible differences.  The  U.S.,  of  course,  was  his 
principal  target.  It  was  a  rather  backhanded 
compliment  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  appease 
us.  We  were  the  enemy.  He  tried  to  draw  both 
France  and  the  U.K.  into  a  European  bloc  that 
excluded  the  United  States. 

He  failed.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain 
stood  firm.  If  anything,  the  Conference  closed 
with  the  Western  Powers  more  firmly  united. 
The  Conference  ended,  as  Secretary  Dulles  has 
reported,  with  a  greater  degree  of  unity  among  the 

'Address  made  at  Town  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
Mar.  9  (press  release  123).  ' 
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three  Western  Powers  than  had  existed  when  the 
Conference  began. 

This  is  of  capital  importance.  The  unity  of 
the  Atlantic  community  has  been,  and  remains,  a 
cornerstone  of  the  free  world's  struggle  to  defend 
its  freedom. 

Why?  Well,  look  at  your  map.  Look  across 
the  Atlantic.  Here  are  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples from  which  we,  most  Americans,  sprang.  In 
blood  and  culture  our  ties  are  strong.  We  share 
the  same  views  on  human  liberties. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  we,  sometimes, 
do  not  always  get  along.  We  quarrel  as  do  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  We  are  more  critical  of  each 
other  than  we  would  be  of  strangers.  We  expect 
more  of  each  other. 

We  can  afford  to  disagree  because  our  basic 
loyalties  are  the  same.  In  the  face  of  common 
dangers  in  the  past  we  have  found  these  basic 
loyalties  stronger  than  our  passing  differences. 
Today  we  are  doing  the  same. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  real  issue.  It  is  not 
the  explanation  of  the  importance  the  Soviets 
place  upon  dividing  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  question  of  power— of  technical  skills, 
industrial  capacity,  and  resources. 

The  world's  second  greatest  pool  of  skilled  man- 
power is  in  Europe. 

Soviet  Manpower  Shortage 

A  great  weakness  of  the  Soviets  lies  in  their  lack 
of  skilled  manpower.  Years  of  training  lie  be- 
tween them  and  the  day  when  they  can  match  the 
Atlantic  community,  man  for  man,  in  the  techni- 
cians demanded  by  an  industrial  economy.  That 
is  why  the  citadel  of  the  Ruhr  is  a  magnet  for 
them.  Even  though  Lenin  has  said  the  road  to 
Paris  is  via  Peking,  Molotov  put  it— as  goes  Ger- 
many so  goes  Europe. 

Production  in  the  Soviet  area  has  increased  but 
it  hasn't  increased  rapidly  enough  to  suit  them. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration (June  30, 1953)  illustrates  this  point 
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with  statistics  on  coal  and  steel,  the  sinews  of  any 
industrial  economy. 

Steel  production  in  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies  has  a  lead  of  more  than  three  to 
one  over  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Com- 
munist China  which  produces  little.  In  coal  the 
edge  is  two  to  one. 

The  Soviets,  to  be  sure,  devote  a  major  part  of 
production  to  their  military  programs.  But  that, 
too,  is  a  weakness.  It  is  a  weakness  recognized  by 
Malenkov  in  his  recent  promises  of  increased  con- 
sumer goods,  promises  upon  which  he  must  make 
good  if  he  is  to  still  mounting  unrest,  If  he 
doesn't— well,  that  presents  him  with  another 
problem.  Even  totalitarian  regimes  must  make 
some  concessions  to  the  people.  Communism  has 
promised  a  "workers'  paradise."  That  paradise 
is  long  overdue. 

The  Soviets  see  part  of  the  answer  m  Free 
Europe's  skilled  manpower  and  industrial  plant. 
To  add  these  to  their  own  strength  is  their  un- 
changing objective. 

The  raw  material  resources  of  Free  Europe  are 
another  attraction.  The  Soviets,  to  be  sure,  have 
resources  of  their  own.  Russia  today  is  practi- 
cally self-contained  in  the  raw  materials  of  in- 
dustry. Her  deficiencies  of  World  War  II  have 
been  made  up  largely  from  satellite  countries. 
Lead  and  zinc  now  flow  into  Russian  plants  from 
Poland,  East  Germany,  and  the  Balkans.  The 
Balkans  supply  chrome,  molybdenum,  and  anti- 
mony. Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  can  be 
depended  upon  for  some  uranium.  Finland  ships 
nickel.  Manchuria  and  China  provide  tungsten, 
antimony,  tin.  lead,  zinc,  graphite,  and  copper. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  itself,  is  rich  in  a  number  of  min- 
erals. They  are,  however,  undeveloped.  Devel- 
opment will  take  time,  and  time,  again,  is  some- 
thing the  Communists  leaders  use  sparingly. 

The  resources  of  the  free  world,  however,  are 
developed.  They,  too,  are  finding  undeveloped 
deposits  but  they  have  the  means  wherewith  to 
develop  them — and  quickly. 

This  country,  for  example,  needs  manganese. 
We  have  very  little  of  our  own.  In  the  past  we 
supplied  our  "needs  from  Russia.  When  that  ave- 
nue was  closed  to  us,  we  turned  to  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  where  there  are  vast  deposits  of  man- 
ganese. 

Free  World's  Raw  Materials 

The  resources  of  the  free  world  are  ample  to 
meet  its  needs.  But  it  is  our  combined  resources. 
No  one  country  alone  has  everything  it  needs. 

Of  a  list  of  32  materials  essential  to  industrial 
production,  the  United  States  is  deficient  perhaps 
in  IS.  We  have  a  surplus  in  only  nine.  The 
British  Commonwealth,  however,  had  a  surplus  in 
2 1,  and  of  these  13  appear  on  our  list  of  18  deficien- 
cies.   Conversely,  several  of  the  Commonwealth's 
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deficiencies,  seven  in  all,  were  on  our  list  of  sur- 
pluses.    Our  needs  and  lacks  balance  each  to- 
gether.    Together  we  have  what  we  want. 
As  one  of  our  authorities  has  so  aptly  said : 

If  each  [the  United  States  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth] desires  to  maintain  its  political  security  and 
peacetime  industrial  development,  it  follows  that  they 
must  ever  be  closely  associated  in  foreign  policy,  inter- 
national trade  and  naval  strength  to  protect  sea  lanes. 

These  are  facts  with  which  we,  you  and  I,  have 
to  deal. 

The  British,  I  might  add,  are  devoting  $1  billion 
in  the  coming  year  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  Navy.  The  British  do  not  like  taxes  any 
more  than  do  you  or  I.  They  growl  as  much  as 
we  do.  But  they  are  paying  them  because  they 
know  they  dare  do  no  less  in  face  of  the  danger 
that  threatens. 

I  have  spoken  of  European  skilled  manpower 
and  resources.  There  is  another  angle  to  coopera- 
tion upon  which  I  would  like  to  touch. 

No  Monopoly  on  Brainpower 

We  Americans  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
brainpower.  And  in  the  crisis  with  which  we  are 
confronted  we  need  the  brains  as  well  as  the  skills 
of  our  brothers  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of  us  when  we 
are  reminded  that  the  United  States  did  not,  sin- 
glehanded,  produce  the  A-bomb.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  brains 
of  many  men  from  many  nations. 

Einstein,  in  whose  brain  the  project  was  born, 
is  German  by  birth  and  education  although  now 
American  by  adoption.  There  was  Fermi,  an 
Italian  ;  Chadwick,  an  Englishman;  Bohr,  a  Dane; 
Szilard,  a  Hungarian ;  and  scores  of  others.  Alex- 
ander Sachs,  another  naturalized  American,  first 
took  the  idea  to  Washington  at  the  request  of 
three  exiled  foreign  scientists,  Einstein,  Szilard, 
and  Wigner. 

The  United  States  provided  the  engineering 
skill,  as  well  as  scientific  ability,  that  put  the 
idea  into  operation.  From  first  to  last,  however, 
it  was  a  cooperative  venture. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  of  my  country's  role  in 
that  project.  And  I  am  no  less  proud  of  the 
fact  because  we  did  not  do  it  alone. 

President  Eisenhower  has  proposed  that  the 
nations  of  the  world,  all  of  them,  make  a  co- 
operative effort  to  put  this  marvel  of  our  age  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  suggestion  came  from  an 
American,  and  no  less  happy  because  many  people 
in  many  lands  would  benefit  thereby. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
community  is  far  more  than  just  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent. It  is  today  a  question  of  survival.  In  our 
unity  lies  our  strength.  And  in  that  strength  lies 
all  mankind's  best  hope  for  the  future. 

The  unity  the  Western  Powers  displayed  in 
Berlin   came   about   by   careful   planning.    Mr. 
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Dulles  has  told  you  that  no  planning  could  have 
anticipated  all  the  moves  made  by  so  shrewd  an 
old  hand  as  Molotov.  The  unity  that  emerged 
was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  reaction  of  men 
who  shared  the  same  ideals,  men  dedicated  to  the 
same  concepts  of  human  liberty  and  national 
integrity. 

Mr.  Molotov  struck  a  stone  wall  in  Berlin  when 
he  tried  to  "sell"  the  French  and  the  British  on 
capitulation  to  totalitarianism — the  Governments 
of  both,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  re- 
jected, without  hesitation,  the  Soviet  offer  of 
"peace"  on  Soviet  terms. 

About  the  Geneva  conference:  We  had  tried 
to  get  such  a  conference  at  Panmunjom.  The 
Korean  Armistice  recommended  it.  But  for  over 
6  months  the  Communists  refused. 

We  had  proposed,  in  agreement  with  President 
Rhee,  that  the  conference  be  held  in  Geneva.  That 
proposal  had  been  rejected. 

We  had  proposed,  also  in  agreement  with  Pres- 
ident Rhee,  that  the  conference  should  include 
Communist  China,  Soviet  Russia,  North  Korea, 
and,  on  the  United  Nations  side,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  16  United  Nations  member  nations 
who  had  fought  in  Korea. 

All  this  the  Communists  had  refused.  In  Ber- 
lin each  proposal  was  accepted.  The  Soviets,  to 
be  sure,  fought  each  item  and,  as  Mr.  Dulles  told 
us  so  dramatically  in  his  radio  address,2  they  con- 
tinued to  fight  until  just  60  minutes  before  the 
Berlin  conference  adjourned. 

The  Soviets  fought  for  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  as  a  great  "power."  This,  indeed, 
was  one  of  their  major  objectives  in  Berlin. 

They  capitulated  on  that  issue  only  when  they 
saw  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  West  to  yield. 

Mr.  Dulles,  in  his  opening  statement  on  January 
26,3  made  the  position  of  the  United  States  crystal 
clear.    He  said : 

...  I  would  like  to  state  here  plainly  and  unequivo- 
cally what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  already  knows— 
the  United  States  will  not  agree  to  join  in  a  five-power 
conference  with  the  Chinese  Communist  aggressors  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  generally  with  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  refuses  not  because,  as  is  suggested, 
it  denies  that  the  regime  exists,  or  that  it  has  power' 
We  in  the  United  States  well  know  that  it  exists  and  has 
power,  because  its  aggressive  armies  joined  with  the 
North  Korean  aggressors  to  kill  and  wound  150,000  Amer- 
icans. .  .  .  We  do  not  refuse  to  deal  with  it  where 
occasion  requires.  ...  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
recognize  evil  as  a  fact.  It  is  another  thing  to  take  evil 
to  one's  breast  and  call  it  good. 

Mr.  Molotov,  in  Berlin,  used  a  promise  of  peace 
in  Indochina  as  bait  for  the  West.  That  he  failed 
is  to  the  credit  of  that  Nation  which  has,  indeed, 
suffered  cruelly  through  Communist  activities  in 
Indochina. 

The  Soviets  have  tried  to  use  French  hopes  for 
peace  in  Indochina  in  an  attempt  to  slow  down,  if 
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not  utterly  destroy,  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. 

As  the  United  States  sees  it,  Edc  is  an  important 
step  toward  the  security  of  Free  Europe,  and  in- 
cidentally, our  own.  President  Eisenhower  is 
deeply  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  long-term 
assurance  of  security  and  vitality  for  Europe,  and 
therefore  for  the  Western  World  including  the 
United  States,  unless  there  is  unity  in  Europe 
which  will  include  France  and  Germany. 

In  the  words  of  our  able  Secretary  of  State : 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato,  and  indeed 
future  peace,  are  in  jeopardy. 

We  have,  and  are,  urging  Edc  upon  our  Euro- 
pean friends,  but  they  are  independent  nations 
and  we  cannot  compel  them  to  act.  Our  concept 
of  unity  does  not  include  compulsion.  They  are 
not  satellites.  We  of  the  free  alliance  are  equals. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  we  make  our  own  decisions. 

We  must  understand  the  reasons  for  past 
French  hesitation  regarding  Edc.  Originally,  of 
course,  the  idea  was  French.  Her  leading  states- 
men are  still  in  favor  of  it.  The  French  people, 
however,  find  it  hard  to  forget  their  ancient  con- 
flicts with  Germany.  They  fear  a  re-armed  Ger- 
man State. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Edc  is  designed  to 
protect  them  against  just  that  danger.  But  to 
many  Frenchmen  the  very  thought  of  a  German 
m  uniform  brings  memories  that  are  still  bitterly 
fresh— memories  not  of  one  war  but,  to  some, 
of  three. 

Understanding  that  is  not  too  difficult.  There 
are  places  in  the  Deep  South  in  our  own  country 
where  memories  much  older  than  those  of  the 
French  still  motivate  certain  reactions.  The  old 
story  of  the  man  who  grew  up  believing  "dam- 
yank"  was  one  word  isn't  funny  in  Georgia. 

The  Europeans  have  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  past  10  years  toward  unity.  There 
is  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, the  Council  of  Europe,  the  European 
Payments  Union  and,  of  course,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  all  now  functioning. 

The  Berlin  conference  has  probably  helped  Edc 
by  making  it  clear  that  Russia  is  not  genuinely 
prepared  to  offer  any  alternative  arrangement  to 
protect  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe. 

The  demonstration  at  Berlin  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  West  was  a  solid  achievement.  And  they 
are  standing  by  that  solidarity.  Eventually,  we 
can  hope,  they  will  see  that  the  Edc  is  more  than 
just  a  demonstration  of  solidarity,  but  solidarity 
in  fact. 

The  Berlin  conference  demonstrated  equally 
clearly  that  the  danger  from  Moscow  is  unabated. 
The  ultimate  Soviet  aim  is  still  the  destruction 
and  conquest  of  the  free  world.  This  aim  un- 
doubtedly will  prevail  until  the  Soviet  people 
can  freely  express  themselves;  until  the  Soviet 
totalitarian  structure  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
dictatorships  and  is  only  history. 
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Our  Partnership  With  Spain 


by  James  Clement  Dunn 
Ambassador  to  Spain 1 


First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  invitation  to  come  to  Bilbao,  "the  Pittsburgh 
of  Spain"  and  the  heart  of  a  great  mining  and 
industrial  region,  to  meet  with  businessmen  who 
are  interested  in  the  mutual  problems  and  plans  of 
the  Spanish  and  American  Governments. 

The  impressive  economic  and  industrial  record 
of  your  outstanding  port  on  the  Nervion  is  well 
known,  as  is  the  importance  of  your  metal  and 
chemical  industries  here  and  in  the  surrounding 
provinces.  Also  well  known  are  the  stability  of 
Bilbao's  banking  institutions  and  the  seriousness, 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  its  businessmen  and 
industrialists. 

Besides  being  the  backbone  of  the  Spanish  iron 
and  steel  industry  and  derivatory  products,  the 
Bilbao  zone  contains  a  blossoming  chemical  in- 
dustry with  vast  possibilities  for  expansion ;  and 
it  has  for  many  years  been  the  distribution  center 
for  innumerable  imported  products.  In  1953  a 
total  of  4,368  ships  of  many  nationalities  entered 
this  busy  port,  and  the  press  has  recently  reported 
that  more  than  a  million  tons  of  iron  was  sold  in 
Bilbao  last  year.  Ships  made  here  such  as  the 
Guadalupe,  the  Covadonga,  the  Monte  Urbasa, 
and  the  Monte  Udala  are  familiar  sights  m  many 
ports  of  the  Americas. 

You  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  live  in  an  area  of 
active  and  prosperous  industry  surrounded  by  the 
rolling  green  hills  which  characterize  this  great 
northwest  area  of  Spain.  This  part  of  Spain  has 
long  been  known  to  my  country.  Many  of  your 
people  have  relatives  and  connections  in  the 
limited  States.  American  ships  call  regularly  at 
your  port,  and  the  ties  between  us  are  close. 

All  of  you  know,  I  believe,  something  of  the 
broad  project  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  and  military  agreements 
signed  between  our  two  Governments  last  Septem- 
ber. There  are,  actually,  three  agreements.  One 
provides  for  the  construction  and  joint  use  of  cer- 
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tain  military  facilities  in  Spain  by  the  United 
States.  Another  calls  for  American  economic 
assistance  to  strengthen  Spain's  economy.  The 
third  provides  for  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  the  defense  capabil- 
ities of  the  Spanish  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.2 

Under  the  terms  of  our  recent  agreements, 
Spain  and  the  United  States  are  not  only  friends 
but  also  partners— partners  in  a  mutual  under- 
taking by  two  sovereign  nations  to  achieve  greater 
security  for  each  and  to  protect  and  preserve  their 
independence  from  outside  encroachment. 

At  the  same  time,  our  joint  efforts  are  not 
basically  anti  anything  but  are  constructive  and 
forward-looking.  The  United  States  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  long-term  economic  development  of 
Europe  and  greatly  desires  to  help  further  the 
well-being  of  its  peoples.  This  can  be  seen  from 
our  policy  of  extending  economic  aid  and  our 
further  effort  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
friendly  nations  by  our  program  of  offshore  pro- 
curement, for  which  Spain  is  now  eligible.  Under 
this  plan,  Spain  could  produce  certain  items 
needed  in  the  common  defense  with  financial  sup- 
port from  the  United  States. 

Three  Groups  Administer  Agreements 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  three  distinct 
groups  set  up  in  Madrid  to  help  organize  and 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  accord  with  Spam. 
There  is  the  Maag  (or  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
vistory  Group)  headed  by  General  Kissner,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  concerned  with  military  aid 
to  the  Spanish  armed  forces.  There  is  the  Jusmg 
(or  Joint  United  States  Military  Group),  also 
headed  by  General  Kissner,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  construction  of  the  bases  and  naval  facili- 
ties, as  provided  in  the  agreement.  And  there  is 
the  United  States  Operations  Mission  in  Spam, 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  con- 
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cerning  economic  aid.  All  of  these  three  groups 
function  directly  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Ambassador.  Probably  the  phase  of 
the  Spanish  aid  program  most  interesting  to  this 
active  industrial  center  is  the  economic  aspect. 
The  man  who  is  administering  this  vital  part  of 
our  program  is  Edward  L.  Williams,  here  with 
me  today.  Also  present  today  are  Homer  Bying- 
ton,  the  new  Counselor  of  the  Embassy,  and  Hor- 
ace Smith,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Operations 
Mission.  The  group  working  under  Mr.  Williams 
will  develop  the  economic  and  technical-assistance 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Interminis- 
terial  Coordinating  Commission  of  the  Spanish 
Government. 

You  all  have  had  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
yourselves  with  the  details  of  the  agreements  which 
were  signed  nearly  5  months  ago,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  timely  now  to  review  some  of  the  basic 
concepts  to  which  both  Governments  have  agreed. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  which 
four  own  Government  has  stressed,  is  the  mutual- 
ity of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  assumed 
of  both  parties.  Each  side  receives  certain  defi- 
lite  advantages  in  return  for  those  granted  the 
rther.  The  full  recognition  of  this  concept  has 
jeen  extremely  helpful  in  the  planning  stage  of 
:his  joint  program,  which  is  now  virtually  fin- 
shed,  and  will  serve  as  a  keystone  to  our  new  re- 
ationship  as  we  enter  the  operating  phase. 

I  believe  that  we  can  both  be  proud  of  what  has 
)een  accomplished.  With  respect  to  defense  sup- 
port for  Spain,  the  first  items  of  American  aid  ar- 
rived last  week,  consisting  of  military  equipment 
:or  Spain's  three  armed  forces  and  including  tanks 
md  guns.  As  for  base  construction,  the  prime 
:ontractors  have  been  named  in  the  United  States 
md  their  first  representatives  have  already  arrived 
n  Spain  to  select  qualified  Spanish  companies 
vhich  will  collaborate  with  them  in  this  work  vital 
)oth  to  the  defense  of  Spain  and  to  the  United 
states.  It  is  expected  that  the  American  com- 
)anies  will  maintain  relatively  few  technicians 
lere  and  that  they  will  select  through  bidding 
Spanish  firms  to  do  much  of  the  actual  construc- 
ion.  The  Spanish  companies  and  personnel  will 
)articipate  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  this 
milding  program,  which  will  cover  quite  a  long 
>eriod.  This  operation  will,  we  hope,  stimulate 
msiness  activity  and  provide  greater  employment 
hroughout  Spain. 

It  is  appropriate  today  to  discuss  some  aspects 
>f  the  economic  agreement  which  we  should  all 
now.  For  example,  what  part  will  dollars  play 
u  this  program  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  dollars  will  not  be  sent 
'irectly  to  Spain,  although  aid  for  the  first  year 
f  the  assistance  program  is  calculated  at  $85 
lillion  in  economic  aid  and  $141  million  in  mili- 
ary aid.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  construction 
f  the  bases  and  naval  facilities  this  first  year  is 
xpected  to  be  about  $60  million  although  the 
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total  will  be  much  larger.  These  are  impressive 
figures,  but  what  we  are  actually  talking  about  is 
material,  goods,  and  equipment.  The  military- 
aid  funds  will  be  spent  for  equipment  such  as  the 
items  which  have  just  arrived.  Under  the  eco- 
nomic program  the  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
Spain's  agriculture,  transportation,  and  industry. 
And,  most  important,  these  things  will  come  to 
Spain  only  after  careful  study  and  planning  of 
the  relative  priorities  of  Spanish  requirements, 
on  the  specific  request  of  your  Government  and 
after  approval  by  the  Spanish  Interministerial 
Commission  and  our  Operations  Mission  in 
Madrid.  No  material  whatever  will  be  brought 
to  Spain  that  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  this  joint 
program. 

I  would  like  to  render  a  brief  accounting  of 
the  economic  aid  program  to  date.  The  entire 
first  $11  million,  announced  last  fall,  has  been 
programed  for  raw  materials  including  scrap, 
copper,  aluminum,  cotton,  rubber,  and  steel,  and 
for  urgently  needed  agricultural  equipment. 
Plans  are  nearly  complete  for  the  programing — a 
technical  word  which  means  "authorizing  to 
spend"— of  an  additional  $20  million,  most  of 
which  will  also  be  for  raw  materials.  As  you  can 
readily  see,  these  raw  materials  are  directed 
quickly  into  Spanish  industry  and  help  to  main- 
tain high  productive  and  employment  levels. 

Opportunities  for  Technical  Assistance 

One  of  the  little-publicized  parts  of  the  eco- 
nomic agreement  is  that  pertaining  to  productiv- 
ity and  technical  assistance.  In  this  field  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
sharing  of  information  and  experience.  To  cite 
one  example  briefly,  technical  assistance  is  avail- 
able in  the  fields  of  soil  conservation,  grasslands 
control,  and  irrigation.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  has  large  areas  in  the  Southwest  which 
suffer  from  erosion  and  recurrent  droughts,  as  do 
certain  parts  of  Spain.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  combating  these  problems,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  Spain  and  the  United  States 
would  profit  from  an  exchange  of  specialists  who 
know  the  latest  techniques  in  these  fields.  Under 
such  a  program  some  of  your  technicians  would 
go  to  my  country  while  at  the  same  time  American 
specialists  would  come  to  Spain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  already  given  us 
some  technical  assistance.  Outstanding  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  learning  and  medicine  have  come 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States  and  made  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  our  culture.  It  might 
not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  mention  the  Span- 
ish shepherds  who  have  gone  to  the  United  States 
from  this  very  region  and  given  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  ruggedness,  honesty,  and  patience  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Spain.  These 
are  examples  of  technical  assistance,  of  sharing 
with  each  other  special  skills  in  one  field  or 
another. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  economic  agreement  which 
might  be  stressed  is  that  pertaining  to  the  encour- 
agement of  capital  investment  in  Spain.  It  is 
our  hope  that  private  capital  will  to  an  increas- 
ing degree  help  to  fill  the  role  played  largely  by 
my  Government  in  recent  years.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  it  is  necessary  that  conditions 
be  established  in  the  world  encouraging  private 
capital  to  seek  out  sound  investment  prospects,  al- 
ways, of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
host  country.  We  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  whereby  countries  can  establish 
and  maintain  strong  and  healthy  economies,  and 
raise  their  living  standards. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
American  private  investment  in  foreign  business 
operations  now  exceeds  $16  billion,  of  which  ap- 
proximately one- fourth  has  been  invested  in  the 
past  3  years.  We  fully  realize  that  the  United 
States  should  itself  take  certain  steps  to  see  that 
this  level  of  investment  is  maintained  and  even 
increased.  With  that  in  mind,  the  President  re- 
cently recommended  in  his  budget  message  that 
the  United  States  tax  laws  be  modified  so  that  no 
deterrents  will  exist  to  United  States  investment 
abroad  but  rather  that  it  will  be  encouraged. 

I  know  from  what  your  own  Government  offi- 
cials have  said  that  Spain  likewise  is  interested 
in  this  subject.  It  is  heartening  to  know  that 
there  are  presently  some  American  firms,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  located  here,  which  are  con- 
sidering investing  in  Spain,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Unity  of  Free  World 

The  Avorld  is  still  subjected  to  the  pressures  of 
international  tensions,  and  while  we  hope  that 
Western  efforts  to  reduce  these  tensions  will  suc- 
ceed, we  must  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  for 
any  other  eventuality.  During  the  past  year,  as 
President  Eisenhower  told  the  American  people 
recently,  a  great  strategic  change  has  taken  place. 
He  said,  "that  precious  intangible,  the  initiative, 
is  becoming  ours."  He  added  that  freedom  is 
threatened  so  long  as  the  World  Communist  con- 
spiracy exists  in  its  present  scope,  power,  and  hos- 
tility. And,  as  he  put  it,  American  freedom  is  in- 
terlocked with  the  freedom  of  other  people  more 
closely  now  than  ever  before,  and  in  the  unity  of 
the  free  world  lies  our  best  chance  to  reduce  the 
Communist  threat  without  war. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  our  Western 
civilization  is  confronted  today  by  the  greatest 
danger  in  its  history.  In  the  face  of  this  danger, 
and  while  we  are  preparing  our  defenses  on  the 
economic  and  military  fronts,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  firm  and  noble 
purpose.  It  is  with  encouragement  therefore  that 
we  have  witnessed  the  unity  so  notably  displayed 
by  the  United  Slates,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Berlin— a  unity  that  held 
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fast  despite  diversionary  tactics  which  sought  to 
divide  and  play  off  one  against  the  other. 

Our  partnership  with  Spain  likewise  must  be 
forged  in  an  unbreakable  manner,  on  good  will  and 
mutual,  sovereign  cooperation.  In  this  way  we 
shall  go  forward  toward  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity, devoted  to  the  high  cause  in  which  we  believe. 

We  are  beginning  the  year  1954  with  confidence 
that  our  two  nations,  in  the  cooperative  spirit  that 
marked  the  signing  of  our  economic  and  military 
agreements  last  September,  will  make  substantia] 
progress  this  year  in  carrying  out  these  accords 
Each  step  will  add  hope  and  promise  to  the  Wesl 
while  proving  to  the  forces  which  seek  to  divid< 
and  conquer  us  that  they  face  a  hopeless  task. 


Release  of  John  Hvasta 

Press  release  147  dated  March  19 

Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  letter  addressee 
by  John  Hvasta  to  Secretary  Dulles  on  March 
and  (0)  Secretary  Dulles'  reply  dated  March  16 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  HVASTA 

March  4, 1954 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  most  gratefu 
for  your  good  wishes  on  my  return  home  to  th 
United  States  after  so  many  years  of  unjust  im 
prisonment  in  Communist  Czechoslovakia,1 

As  I'm  sure  you  understand,  it  was  a  difficul 
time,  but  still  an  encouraging  one— since  I  foum 
so  many  friends  of  our  country  behind  the  Iro: 
Curtain. 

The  good  services  of  the  State  Department  an 
of  yourself  were,  of  course,  most  helpful  durin, 
all  that  time— a  debt  that  I  shall  not  easily  b 
able  to  repay.  The  help  of  the  truly  democrati* 
freedom-loving  people  of  Czechoslovakia  was  als 
very  substantial  in  preserving  me  through  thes 
long  months.  . 

As  you  know,  I  was  received  and  welcomed  l 
our  Embassy  in  Prague  as  well  as  given  everj 
thing  necessary  to  restore  me  to  normal  life  one 
more.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  m 
thanks  through  you  to  Ambassadors  George  Wads 
worth  and  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  who  were  directl 
very  helpful.  Please  transmit  my  deepest  grat 
tude  to  all  the  other  members  of  our  Prague  Err 
bassy  and  of  the  Department  who  were  s 
considerate.  The  well-kept  secret  of  my  toy 
month  stay  at  our  Embassy  is  to  be  credited  d 
rectly  to  you  and  your  officials. 
Most  sincerely 

John  Hvasta 


1  For  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dulles  expressing  h 
gratification   at  Mr.   Hvasta's  release,  see  Bulletin 
Feb   22   1'.).".4,  p.  273 ;  for  a  statement  by  the  Departme: 
on  the  freeing  of  Mr.  Hvasta,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  195 
p.  251. 
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LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES 

March  16, 1954 

Dear  Mr.  Hvasta  :  Your  letter  of  March  4, 1954, 
is  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  in  the  Department  and 
abroad,  who  worked  for  your  freedom  and  return 
to  this  country.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  back 
liome  again  and  wish  you  success  as  you  resume 
pour  life  here. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Export- Import  Bank  Report 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
tfarch  11  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  its  semiannual  report  for  the  half  year 
vhich  ended  December  31, 1953.1  The  bank  is  the 
'oreign  lending  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

During  this  period  the  bank  authorized  new 
redits  in  the  amount  of  $171.9  million  and  allo- 
ated  $13.4  million  to  specific  projects  financed 
mder  credits  previously  authorized.  In  the  same 
-month  period,  the  bank  disbursed  $424.3  million 
mder  loan  authorizations  and  received  repay- 
lents  of  principal  amounting  to  $138  million  plus 
nterest  payments  of  $43  million. 

As  of  December  31,  1953,  outstanding  loans  of 
he  bank  were  $2.8  billion,  with  loan  commitments 
ot  yet  paid  out  amounting  to  $519.1  million, 
rfnch  brought  the  total  of  active  credits  to  $3.4 
llhon,  leaving  an  uncommitted  lending  authority 
f  $1.1  billion. 

The  bank  reports  net  earnings  of  $28,446,467 
rom  its  lending  operations  for  the  half  year 
tided  December  31, 1953.  Gross  interest  earnings 
mounted  to  $43,049,729  for  the  period.  Operat- 
ig  expenses  consisted  of  $14,050,651  interest  paid 
i  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  administrative  expenses 
f  $552,611.  The  bank  pays  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ry  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
'reasury  and  based  upon  average  cost  to  the 
reasury  of  the  funds  borrowed  in  the  market, 
he  current  rate  of  new  borrowings  of  the  bank 
•om  the  Treasury  declined  from  2y2  percent  in 
uly  to  2  percent  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  bank  com- 
leted  its  arrangements  to  issue  war  risk  and  ex- 
ropriation  insurance  as  directed  by  Public  Law 
)  enacted  by  the  83d  Congress  in  May  1953. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  lending  operations 
inng  the  half  year,  the  bank  disbursed  $7,136,361 
!  agent  for  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
Mis  Administration.  As  of  December  31,  1953, 
il standing  loans  disbursed  by  the  bank  as  agent 

'Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
ashington25,  D.  C.  (30  cents). 
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under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  totaled  $1.5  billion,  and  interest  totaling 
$51,480,536  has  been  collected  on  these  loans. 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  the  bank  disbursed  $7,493,210  during 
the  period  under  review  for  the  production  of 
essential  metals  abroad.  Outstanding  balances  of 
such  loans  amounted  to  $7,862,632  as  of  December 
31,  1953. 

The  bank  is  one  of  the  profitable  financial  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  $22.5  million  to  the  Treasury  on  July  1, 
1953,  out  of  profits  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1953.  Undivided  profits  and  ac- 
cumulated earned  reserve  totaled  $324.1  million 
as  of  December  31,  1953. 

The  bank's  activities  during  the  last  half  of 
1953  included  loans  to  countries  in  Latin  America, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  Loans  were 
outstanding  in  46  countries  on  all  continents. 
Loans  were  made  to  finance  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities and  to  assist  U.S.  suppliers  in  the  sale  of 
equipment  abroad.  Bank  loans  were,  also  made 
for  economic  development  purposes  and  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  foreign  resources 
and  strategic  materials  and  materials  essential  for 
U.S.  industries. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5,  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  April  30,  1953,2  went 
into  effect  on  August  5, 1953,  when  Maj.  Gen.  Glen 
E.  Edgerton  took  office  as  Managing  Director  and 
assumed  the  functions  formerly  performed  by 
the  five-man  Board  of  Directors.  The  Managing 
Director  is  assisted  by  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  Dep- 
uty Director,  and  Hawthorne  Arey,  Assistant 
Director,  as  provided  for  in  the  Reorganization 
Plan. 


Export-Import  Bank 
Makes  Loan  in  Cuba 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
March  14  announced  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional credit  of  $12  million  to  the  Cuban  Electric 
Company.  The  additional  credit  will  assist  the 
Cuban  Electric  Company  in  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
materials,  equipment,  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $28  million  in  connection  with  an  expansion 
program  having  a  total  cost  equivalent  to  $51 
million.  A  substantial  part  of  the  funds  required 
for  the  program  will  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
debt  securities  in  Cuba  and  loans  from  Cuban 
financial  institutions  including  Nacional  Financi- 
er^ de  Cuba.  Thus  Cuban  and  American  capital 
will  participate  in  financing  the  program. 

Cuban  Electric  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subsidiaries  of  the  American  &  Foreign 
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2  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1953,  p.  4<). 
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Power  Company,  Inc.,  and  supplies  electric  service 
to  Habana  and  the  other  principal  communities. 
Its  service  area  extends  over  most  of  Cuba. 

The  demand  for  power  in  the  area  served  by 
Cuban  Electric  Company  has  been  increasing  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  present  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany is  unable  to  meet  it.  The  proposed  con- 
struction program  will  increase  the  generating 
capacity  of  the  company  by  84,000  kw. 

The  credit  will  not  only  assist  exports  ot  U.S. 
o-oods  and  services  required  for  the  construction 
proo-ram,  but  will  also  create  a  demand  for  addi- 
tional U.S.  goods  as  a  result  of  the  increased  power 
supply  in  Cuba.  i 

This  credit  will  be  consolidated  with  an  existing 
credit  of  $12  million  made  by  the  bank  in  1951. 
The  consolidated  credit  of  $24  million  will  bear 
an  interest  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  and  will  be 
repayable  in  semiannual  installments  over  a  20- 
vear  period  beginning  in  1956. 

It  is  expected  that  funds  for  this  loan  will  be 
obtained  from  private  financial  institutions  m  the 
United  States  under  the  bank's  guaranty. 


Australia    Borrows   $54    Million 
From  International  Bank 

On  March  2  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  made  a  loan  of  $54 
million  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  I  lie 
loan  will  be  used  for  the  import  of  capital  goods 
and  equipment  needed  for  development  in  the 
following  fields:  agriculture  and  forestry,  road, 
rail  and  air  transport,  electric  power,  and  various 
industries.  The  loan  will  benefit  both  private  and 
public  enterprise;  goods  imported  with  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  by  farmers,  private  businesses, 
and  Commonwealth  and  State  authorities. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  bank's  loan  will  be 
used  for  agriculture.  Although  Australian  in- 
dustries are  growing  rapidly,  agriculture  still  ac- 
counts for  80  percent  of  the  country's  earnings 
from  exports.  In  recent  years,  much  stress  has 
been  put  on  raising  agricultural  production,  and 
farmers  have  materially  increased  their  purchases 
of  tractors,  hay  balers,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  governments  have  been  pushing  ahead 
with  projects  to  increase  land  use  and  produc- 
tivity through  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  water 
conservation.  The  foreign  exchange  provided  by 
the  current  loan  will  make  possible  continuing  im- 
ports for  the  improvement  of  existing  farms  and 
for  opening  up  new  areas  to  cultivation.  Trac- 
tors, earth-moving  equipment,  farm  implements, 
harvesting  equipment,  and  components  for  their 
manufacture  in  Australia  will  be  bought  under 
the  loan.  The  loan  will  also  provide  tractors  and 
forestry  equipment  for  the  exploitation  of  forest 
resources. 
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About  three-fifths  of  the  loan  will  be  used  to 
improve  transportation.  Australia's  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  has  put  increasing  burdens  on  trans- 
port facilities  of  all  kinds,  and  the  problem  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  long  distances  to  be 
traveled  on  the  continent.  Both  Commonwealth 
and  State  authorities  have  been  carrying  forward 
extensive  plans  to  improve  roads  and  highways 
and  to  expand  rail  service  through  the  addition 
of  modern  equipment,  motive  power,  and  rolling 
stock.  Under  this  loan,  funds  will  be  provided 
for  the  import  of  medium  and  heavy  trucks  suitec 
to  Australian  road  conditions  and  for  equipment 
to  construct  and  maintain  roads.  One  millior 
dollars  of  the  loan  has  been  allocated  to  railway 
improvement  and  will  be  used  mainly  to  purchasi 
components  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  diese 
locomotives  in  Australia. 

Much  of  the  amount  allocated  to  transport  wil 
be  used  to  modernize  and  expand  air-travel  serv 
ices.  Air  transport  plays  an  important  role  bot] 
domestically  and  in  international  travel  to  an< 
from  Australia.  Australia's  stable  climatic  con 
ditions  are  favorable  to  air  transport,  and  an  ex 
tensive  network  of  scheduled  air  routes  has  beei 
in  operation  for  many  years.  The  new  loan  wi] 
help  pay  for  four  f our-engined  aircraft  to  be  use 
in  domestic  service  and  for  eight  f our-engined  aii 
craft  to  be  used  in  international  service. 

The  remainder  of  the  loan  amounting  to  abou 
one-seventh  of  the  total,  will  assist  in  the  contim 
ing  development  of  electric  power  and  of  mam 
facturing  industries.  It  will  be  used  to  bu 
equipment  for  iron  and  steel  production,  foo 
processing,  chemical  production,  textile  process 
ing,  mining,  metallurgy,  metal  working  an 
fabricating,  and  to  buy  specialized  electrics 
equipment. 

This  is  the  third  loan  made  by  the  bank  to  assii 
in  financing  the  development  of  Australia. 
loan  of  $100  million,  made  in  August  1950,  li£ 
been  completely  disbursed.  Three-fifths  of  tl 
second  loan,  for  $50  million,  made  in  July  195; 
has  been  disbursed.  The  loan  of  March  2  wi 
help  cover  Australian  imports  of  capital  equi] 
ment  through  September  1955. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  bears  I 
terest  at  the  rate  of  1%  percent  per  annum,  incll 
ing  the  1  percent  commission  which  will  be  all 
cated  to  the  bank's  special  reserve.  Amortizatic 
will  begin  in  March  1957. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  bank's  exec1 
tive  directors,  the  loan  agreement  was  signed  1 
the  Australian  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  : 
Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  i 
Australia  and  by  Robert  L.  Garner,  vice  preside! 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Bank. 

Improvement  in  Australian  Economy 

Since  the  war,  economic  development  in  Au 
tralia  has  been  rapid.     Beginning  in  1949,  a  larj 
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volume  of  immigration  added  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  normal  backlogs  of  consumption 
and  investment  demand  resulting  from  the  war. 
Consequently,  until  early  1952  the  process  of 
development  was  accompanied  by  continuous  in- 
flationary pressure  which  was  at  its  greatest  in 
1950  and  1951;  and  production  in  the  basic  eco- 
nomic activities  such  as  agriculture,  coal  mining, 
and  power  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  rapidly 
growing  demands. 

In  1951  strong  anti-inflationary  action  was  taken 
by  both  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  the  Treas- 
ury. The  budget  was  designed  to  produce  a  large 
surplus;  tax  adjustments  were  made  to  discourage 
consumption  and  investment;  and  more  restric- 
tive monetary  and  credit  policies  were  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  immigration  de- 
clined, and  a  general  improvement  in  the  supply 
position  in  the  rest  of  the  world  led  to  a  large 
increase  in  Australia's  imports  and  a  substantial 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  These  forces  com- 
bined to  bring  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
liquidity  of  the  economy,  and  the  inflation  was 
brought  to  a  halt.  During  1952  Australia  ex- 
perienced a  mild  recession  while  the  heavy  imports 
of  the  previous  few  months  were  absorbed.  By 
early  1953  the  small  amount  of  unemployment 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  1952  was  dimin- 
ishing and  economic  expansion  was  resumed, 
though  without  the  steady  inflationary  pressure 
which  had  accompanied  the  earlier  period.  In 
future,  therefore,  Australian  development  should 
be  able  to  proceed  without  the  distorting  effects 
)f  excessive  demand. 

The  effects  of  the  high  level  of  investment  in 
Australia  since  the  war  are  now  beginning  to  be 
tpparent.  The  lags  of  production  in  basic  indus- 
;ries  are  now  largely  overcome.  In  particular 
here  has  recently  been  an  increase  in  agricultural 
iroduction,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance 
o  an  economy  relying  largely  on  earnings  from 
igncultural  exports  to  purchase  the  imports  it 
leeds.  Until  the  1952-53  season  the  failure  of 
igncultural  production  to  expand  was  a  matter  of 
soncern  in  Australia.  Since  1939,  population  had 
)een  increasing  at  about  twice  the  rate  of  increase 
>f  agricultural  production  so  that  in  1951-52, 
wuch  was  admittedly  an  unfavorable  season^ 
igncultural  production  was  only  4  percent  higher 
nan  prewar,  whereas  population  was  up  24  per- 
cent. The  1952-53  season  showed  a  great  improve- 
tient,  total  agricultural  production  being  18 
>ercent  above  prewar.  The  most  striking  develop- 
aent  was  a  20  percent  increase  in  the  wool  clip 
o  1,280  million  pounds,  an  alltime  record.  The 
'reduction  of  wheat,  meat,  and  sugar  also  in- 
reased  substantially.  Altogethr  exports  of  agri- 
ultural  produce  increased  to  £A740  million  from 
A560  million  the  previous  season.  The  excellent 
esults  of  the  1952-53  season  are  only  partly  due 
)  favorable  weather;  they  also  reflect  the  greater 
se   by    farmers   of   equipment    and    materials. 
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Previously  farm  output  had  suffered  because  of 
shortages  of  such  things  as  tractors,  mechanical 
harvesters,  fertilizers,  wire  netting,  and  fencing. 
Increases  in  both  imports  and  local  production  of 
these  essentials  in  recent  years  did  much  to  relieve 
this  position  and  pave  the  way  for  growing  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  future. 

The  improvement  in  the  Australian  economy 
has  also  been  apparent  in  industry,  where  the  in- 
crease in  production  since  1946-47  has  been  sub- 
stantial, for  example:  60  percent  in  electricity,  30 
percent  in  coal,  and  45  percent  in  pig  iron.  New 
capacity  under  construction  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  substantially  increased  output  of  flat  rolled-steel 
products  and  refined  petroleum  in  the  next  year 
or  two. 

However,  to  maintain  in  the  future  the  rate  of 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  few 
years,  Australia  still  needs  imported  capital  equip- 
ment in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  purchased 
from  her  own  resources.  The  bank  loan  is  de- 
signed to  fill  this  need. 

Exemption  of  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10519  1 

SPECIFICATION  OF  LAWS  FROM  WHICH  FUNC- 
TIONS AUTHORIZED  BY  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED,  SHALL  BE  EXEMPT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  532 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  added  by  section 
7  (m)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  (Public  Law  400 
approved  June  20,  1952,  66  Stat.  146),  it  is  hereby  deter- 
mined  that,  to  the  extent  hereinafter  indicated,  the  per- 
formance of  functions  authorized  by  the  said  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (including,  except  as. 
hereinafter  otherwise  specified,  the  performance  of  func- 
tions authorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment, as  amended,  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended),  without  regard  to  the  laws  specified 
in  the  lettered  subdivisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  this 
order  will  further  the  purposes  of  the  said  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  functions  authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  except  those 
exercised  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  authority 
of  section  506  of  said  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949,  as  amended : 

(a)  The  act  of  March  26,  1934,  c.  90,  48  Stat.  500,  as 
amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  616a). 

(&)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
60  Stat.  809  (31  U.  S.  C.  529) . 

(c)   Section  305  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1949  (the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949) 
c.  288,  63  Stat.  396  (41  U.  S.  C.  255) . 

W  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.  S.  C.  5). 

(e)  Section  3710  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U  S  O  8) 
U)   Section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1933,  c   212    47 

Stat.  1520  (41  U.S.  C.  10a).  ' 

(9)  Section  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U  S  C  13) 
(h)  Section  901  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1936,  c   858   49. 

Stat.  2015  (46  U.S.  C.  1241).  <**>,*> 
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Section  2.  With  respect  to  purchases  authorized  to  be 
made  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

(a)  Section  10  (1)  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1926,  c.  721,  44 
Stat.  787,  as  amended  (10  U.  S.  C.  310  (1) ). 

(6)  Section  4  (c)  of  the  act  of  February  19,  1948  (the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947),  c.  65,  62  Stat. 
23   as  amended,  65  Stat.  700  (41  U.  S.  C.  153  (c)). 

(c)  Section  304  (c)  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1949  (the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949),  c.  288,  63  Stat.  395,  as  amended,  65  Stat.  700  (41 
USC  254  (c) ) . 

\d)  The  last  proviso  of  section  201  of  the  act  of  De- 
cember 18,  1949  (the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941),  c. 
593,  55  Stat.  839,  as  amended,  64  Stat.  1257  (50  U.  S.  C. 

AP(e)  Section  1301  of  the  act  of  March  27,  1942  (the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942),  c.  199,  56  Stat.  185  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.  643). 

This  order  supersedes  Executive  Order  No.  10387  of 
August  25,  1952,  17  F.  R.  7799,  entitled  "Specification  of 
Laws  from  Which  Certain  Functions  Authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  be  Ex- 
empt "  and  Executive  Order  No.  10446  of  April  17,  1953 
18  F  R  2209,2  entitled  "Specification  of  Laws  from  Which 
the  Escapee  Program  Administered  by  the  Department  of 
State  shall  be  Exempt." 

The  White  House,  / 

March  5,  1951t. 


Confirmation  of  Members  of 
Information  Advisory  Commission 

The  Senate  on  March  17  confirmed  the  following 
to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information : 

Mark  A.  May  (reappointment) 
Justin  Miller  (reappointment) 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon  (in  place  of  Ben  Hibbs,  whose  term 
had  expired) 


U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal 
Awards  of  Compensation 

Press  release  134  dated  March  15 

The  United  States  filed  on  March  15,  pursuant 
to  article  66  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  a  written  statement,  furnishing 
information  concerning  the  questions  submitted 
for  advisory  opinion  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  De- 
cember 9,"  1953.3  The  questions  are  first,  whether 
the  General  Assembly  may  legally,  for  whatever 
grounds,  refuse  to  give  effect  to  awards  of  com- 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  611. 
8  Res.  785  A  (VIII). 
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pensation  made  by  the  U.N.  Administrative  Tri- 
bunal, and,  second,  on  what  grounds  it  may  rely. 
The  decision  to  refer  these  questions  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  was  made  by  the 
General   Assembly    as   a   result   of   considering 
awards  totaling  about  $180,000  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal  of  the  United  Nations  dur- 
ing 1953  to  certain  U.S.  citizens,  staff  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  were  dismissed  by  the 
Secretary-General  after  they  had  refused  to  an- 
swer  various   questions   concerning   Communist 
Party  membership   or  activity,   and   espionage, 
which  they  had  been  asked  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.    As  is  clear  from  the  questions, 
which  are  quoted  below,  the  merits  of  those  awards 
is  not  the  issue  before  the  Court.    The  U.S.  state- 
ment does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  awards. 
The  U.S.  position,  in  opposition  to  payment  of 
the  awards,  was  made  known  last  fall  when  it  was 
put  before  the  General  Assembly  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate, Congressman  James  P.  Richards.4    There  is 
nothing  new  to  add  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 
The  text  of  the  questions  put  to  the  Court  is : 

(1)  Having  regard  to  the  Statute  of  the  United  Nations 
Administrative  Tribunal  and  to  any  other  relevant  instru- 
ments and  to  the  relevant  records,  has  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  ar 
award  of  compensation  made  by  that  Tribunal  in  favoui 
of  a  staff  member  of  the  United  Nations  whose  contract 
of  service  has  been  terminated  without  his  assent? 

(2)  If  the  answer  given  by  the  Court  to  question  (1) 
is  in  the  affirmative,  what  are  the  principal  grounds  upoi 
which  the  General  Assembly  could  lawfully  exercise  sucl 
a  right? 

The  U.S.  statement  answers  the  first  questioi 
"yes."  It  examines  the  origin,  nature,  and  chartei 
basis  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  and  con 
eludes  that  it  remains  subsidiary  to  the  Genera 
Assembly  which  established  it,  which  remains  re 
sponsible  for  its  work,  and  which  must  have  powe: 
to  correct  its  errors.  It  recites  the  precedent  o 
the  action  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembb 
which,  in  1946,  refused  to  give  effect  to  13  award 
of  compensation  made  by  the  League  of  Nation 
Administrative  Tribunal.  The  Statute  of  th 
United  Nations  Tribunal  was  modeled  on  that  o 
the  League. 

The  statement  points  out  that  the  U.N.  Tribuna 
lacks  a  fully  developed  and  accepted  body  of  la^ 
a  long  judicial  development,  or  even  a  system  o 
appellate  or  internal  review  which  are  among  th 
cornerstones  of  such  national  institutions  as  th 
U.S.  Federal  Courts  or  the  French  Conseil  d'Eta 
and  which  minimize  the  chances  of  error.  Onl; 
the  General  Assembly  can  assure  the  proper  de 
velopment  of  the  Tribunal  and  retrieve  errors  i 
may  make. 

The  statement  emphasizes  that  the  budgetar 

*  For  Mr.  Richards'  statement  on  the  awards  in  Cor 
mittee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary),  see  U.S.  del 
gation  press  release  1847  of  Dec.  2,  1953 ;  for  an  earlu 
statement  on  personnel  questions  in  general,  see  Bulleti 
of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  873. 
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power  of  the  General  Assembly  is  established  by 
the  charter  and  that  the  Assembly  cannot  divest 
itself  of  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  Not  only 
has  the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  consider  and 
approve  or  disapprove  a  budget  item,  it  has  no 
right  to  avoid  the  conscientious  discharge  of  this 
responsibility. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  state- 
ment points  out  a  variety  of  reasons  why  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  decide  to  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  awards  of  the  Tribunal.    They  are: 

Mistaken  reliance  by  the  Tribunal  upon  false 
representations  of  a  party  in  a  case ; 

Interpretation  and  application  of  regulations 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  with  effect 
contrary  to  the  express  or  reiterated  intent  and 
object  of  the  General  Assembly,  such  as:  awards 
made  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  statute  or  rules, 
to  the  prejudice  of  either  party;  ultra  vires 
awards;  decisions  premised  on  serious  miscon- 
struction of  the  charter,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
organs,  such  as :  decision  invading  charter  powers 
or  discretion  of  the  Secretary-General,  or  decision 
violative  of  article  101  (3)  of  the  charter; 

Decision  contrary  to  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice; 

Awards  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  on  their  face ; 

Important  and  inconsistent  decisions  giving  rise 
to  serious  uncertainties  in  the  administration  of 
the  Secretariat; 

Awards  entailing  impossible  financial  conse- 
quences for  the  Organization.  Needless  to  say 
duress  exercised  upon  the  Tribunal,  corruption  of 
the  Tribunal,  or  action  evidencing  prejudice  and 
improper  motives  of  any  of  its  members  would  call 
for  similar  action  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  concludes  that  "the  answer  to  Question  (2)  is 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  General  Assembly 
must  rely  upon  policy  grounds  in  refusing  to  sive 
effect  to  awards  of  the  Tribunal,  acting  with  due 
regard  for  relevant  Charter  provisions,  such  as  the 
express  stipulation  of  a  'paramount  consideration' 
in  Article  101." 

The  United  States  must  await  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  statements  admitted  by  other  gov- 
ernments before  deciding  upon  its  next  step  in  the 
present  proceedings. 
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Confirmation 


The  Senate  on  March  17  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Javid  McK.  Key  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

March  29,    1954 


Designations 

David  S.  Smith  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Acting 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  effective 
March  18. 

fn?rw  7- W?inhouse  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  United  Nations  Affairs,  effective  March  1. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy : 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries:  Bulgaria 

KS  vr  o«  0C'  7°'  July  28  <lestelative  day,  July  27), 
li)o6,  VI,  25  pp. 

Korean  War  Atrocities.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Korean  War  Atrocities  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S  Res  40 
Part  3,  December  4,  1953,  pp.  149-228 

Activities  of  United   States   Citizens  Employed   by  the 

rlfw',HTingS  before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 

ItZl % Ct  a-Di  °ther  Internal  Securit^  ^ws  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  October  2  29 
and  December  22,  1953,  part  5,  pp   643-695  * 

83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Overseas  Information  Programs  of  the  United  States 
Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  CoL 
foSee  0aJo0reiSn  Relations.  Part  3.  January  5 
1954,  pp.  1563-1642.  y       ' 

Exchange  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate  and  Military 
Construction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.    January  27,  1954,  22  pp 

Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.     Minoritv  Re- 

m» por,;  «H- Doc- 290,  Part  *•  January 30- 1954,  v  Jo  pp 

Fifteenth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  S 
mission.    S.  Doc.  78,  January  1954,  VIII,  151  m, 

Voice  of  America.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Made  by  Its  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  Pursuant  to  S   Res 

z  Asyaj?""' s  "*'«'-  **  *«» 

International  Sugar  Agreement.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Transmitting  the  Interna- 
\T?  !Uiar  Ag^ee£ient'  Dated  in  London,  October  1, 
19o3.    S.  Exec.  B,  February  3,  1954,  36  pp 

Granting  of  Permanent  Residence  to  Certain  Aliens 
Keport  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  197.  H  Rent  1177 
February  4,  1954,  2  pp.  '       P        77, 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropria- 
tions for  1955.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  United  States  Information  Agencv 
January  25-February  4,  1954,  593  pp. 

Discontinuing  Certain  Reports  Now  Required  by  Law 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  6290.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  1193,  February  8 
1954,  12  pp.  ' 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties for  the  Year  1953.  H.  Rept.  1192,  February  6, 
1954  (original  release  date),  February  8,  1954  VII 
195  pp. 
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Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  8  a  Keport  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  for  the  Six  Months  Ended  De- 
cember 31,  1953.1  Printed  below  are  the  texts  of 
the  President's  letter  of  transmittal  and  chanter 
I  of  the  Report,  entitled,  "Foreign  Operations:  A 
Progress  Report."  Titles  of  the,  other  chapters 
are  "Europe;'  "Near  East,  Africa,  and  bouth 
Asia"  "Far  East"  "American  Republics,  and 
"Other  Parts  of  the  Program? 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  covering  operations 
during  the  6-month  period,  June  30,  1953,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 
In  this  report  is  factual  evidence  of  valuable 
progress  being  made  through  mutual  efforts 
toward  the  vital  goal  of  increased  security  for 
this  Nation  and  all  the  free  world. 


/(_)  (_jls^L^~Z-JO--<^~  A-*<-»^s 


The  White  House, 
March  8, 195J. 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS:  A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

A  series  of  new  and  vital  measures  to  promote 
the  defense  capabilities,  economic  strength,  and 
technical  advance  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
marked  the  progress  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram during  the  second  half  of  1953.  These 
measures  reached  into  every  part  of  the  globe, 
from  Latin  America  to  Western  Europe  to  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  and  around  to  South  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  They  embraced  a  multitude 
of  action  programs,  diverse  in  character  and 
varied  in  approach,  but  all  with  one  central  objec- 
tive :  "to  maintain  the  security  and  promote  the 

1  H.  Doc.  337,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  This  is  the 
objective  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  and  every 
step  taken  under  the  mutual  security  program  has 
been  directed  toward  its  accomplishment. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  governments  under 
its  control  by  their  actions  and  attitudes  continue 
to  threaten  world  peace.  The  mutual  security 
program  is  based  on  the  practical  concept  that  no 
one  nation,  including  the  United  States,  can  meet 
this  threat  with  maximum  effectiveness  by  acting 
alone.  The  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  entire 
free  world,  strengthened  and  united  in  a  mutual 
effort,  constitute  the  best  insurance  against  further 
aggression  and  the  best  means  ultimately  to 
remove  the  tensions  and  fears  which  so  greatly 
retard  world  progress. 

Because  the  threat  has  manifested  itseli  in  so 
many  forms  and  in  so  many  places,  the  United 
States  of  necessity  has  moved  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  But,  everywhere,  the  basic  purpose  of 
our  operations  abroad  has  been  to  build  strength 
and  stability  throughout  the  free  world.  This 
purpose  underlies  all  mutual  security  programs 
whether  they  concern  military  aid,  economic 
support,  technical  cooperation,  or  world-wide  use 
of  our  farm  surpluses.  These  measures  reinforce 
the  security  of  the  United  States ;  simultaneously, 
they  help  to  increase  the  self-reliance  of  our  free 

world  allies.  , 

In  terms  of  tangible  returns  for  the  United 
States,  the  mutual  security  program  provides 
overseas  military  bases,  combat-ready  manpower 
greater  in  numbers  than  our  own,  more  productive 
sources  of  strategic  materials,  added  industrial 
capacity,  and  healthier,  stronger  partner  nations 
Above  all,  it  encourages  millions  of  people  to  wort 
with  us  in  the  unceasing  quest  for  world  stability 
and  world  peace. 

ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SHIFT  IN  EMPHASIS  OF  All 

Of  particular  importance  in  influencing  thi 
recent  course  of  United  States  mutual  security 
programs  has  been  the  general  improvement  I 
world  economic  conditions.  , 

One  indication  of  the  strong  recovery  in  th 
economic  health  of  the  free  nations  of  the  worh 
lies  in  a  comparison  of  United  States  aid  an< 
United  States  exports  over  the  past  4  years.  H 
1949,  this  country  financed  about  35  percent  o 
its  total  exports  of  nonmilitary  goods  and  serv 
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ices  by  grants  and  loans.  In  1953,  only  about 
15  percent  was  financed  by  United  States  aid. 

Western  Europe,  in  particular,  has  made  a 
steady  advance.  European  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  has  risen  to  new  peaks,  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  have  increased  substantially, 
currencies  have  become  firmer,  inflationary  pres- 
sures have  generally  leveled  off,  and  the  defense 
position  of  the  European  Nato  countries  has 
continued  to  strengthen. 

These  achievements — tangible  evidence  of  the 
successful  combination  of  United  States  aid  and 
the  energies  of  the  European  people — gradually 
have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  our  assistance  to 
Western  Europe  as  a  whole.  For  the  future,  as 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  noted  following  his 
return  from  the  November  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  "there  is  a  very  definite  indication 
that  Western  Europe  can  maintain  substantially 
its  current  defense  budgets,  and  at  the  same  time 
move  forward  on  a  sound  economic  basis  with  a 
considerable  reduction  in  military  aid  and  also — - 
with  a  few  exceptions — the  termination  of  United 
States  economic  assistance." 

The  economic  achievements  in  Europe  have 
permitted  a  proportionately  greater  concentration 
on  United  States  technical  cooperation  and  special 
economic  aid  programs  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world.  By  carefully  planned  and  properly 
supported  undertakings  in  these  areas,  by  pin- 
pointing projects  on  a  selected  priority  basis,  by 
more  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  partici- 
pating countries,  and  by  our  own  cooperative 
assistance,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  will 
lift  themselves  onto  much  higher  levels  of  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

EXPANDED  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

A  world-wide  technical  cooperation  program 
has  been  developed  and  expanded  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
long-range  and  relatively  economical  method  of 
carrying  out  United  States  policy  objectives  for 
world  stability.  During  the  last  6  months,  re- 
cruitment of  qualified  technicians  has  improved, 
and  the  United  States  now  has  more  specialists  in 
the  field  than  ever  before.  These  professional 
experts,  working  on  the  spot  and  close  to  the 
problems  at  hand,  are  imparting  knowledge  of 
modern  methods  to  the  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped areas.  Through  increasingly  productive  co- 
operative relationships  and  individual  contacts, 
the  foundation  to  future  progress  in  the  under- 
developed areas  is  being  laid.  Present  plans 
project  an  expanding  program  of  technical  co- 
operation, with  economic  aid,  where  it  is  essential, 
carefully  geared  into  the  objectives  of  the  various 
individual  projects. 


There  are  good  and  compelling  reasons  why 
technical  cooperation  operations  must  be  planned 
and  executed  within  the  overall  framework  of  the 
total  United  States  effort  to  help  promote  world 
progress.  In  most  areas,  the  effectiveness  of  a 
technical  cooperation  program  is  closely  involved 
with  important  economic  considerations.  In  some 
countries,  such  as  Bolivia,  for  example,  technical 
cooperation  must  be  related  to  the  problem  of 
diversifying  a  single-industry  economy.  In  other 
countries,  such  as  India,  the  technical  cooperation 
program  has  to  be  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  effects  on  the  labor  force,  particularly 
with  regard  to  possible  increases  in  unemployment 
or  disrupting  shifts  as  between  agriculture  and 
industry. 

Integration  of  technical  and  economic  measures 
for  planning  and  operating  purposes  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  each  component,  and  thereby  the 
impact  of  the  total  program.  This  does  not  imply 
subordination  or  amalgamation  so  that  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  programs  lose  the  enormous 
good  will  they  have  built  up  over  the  years.  There 
continues  to  be  a  clear-cut  technical  cooperation 
program  in  each  country  taking  part  in  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  effort. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program  is  being  further  enhanced  by  enlarging 
the  opportunities  for  United  States  colleges  and 
universities  to  participate  directly  in  country 
projects.  The  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion is  assisting  American  universities  to  develop 
local  technical  centers  in  the  host  country ;  there 
are  currently  30  universities  under  contract  in  17 
countries. 

Some  of  these  contracts  are  directly  with  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration;  others  are 
with  the  local  universities  of  the  foreign  countries. 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  increase  the  participation 
of  United  States  colleges  and  universities  in  tech- 
nical cooperation  programs,  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  extend  contracts  over  a  three-year 
period.  United  States  institutions  would  be 
encouraged  to  assist  foreign  institutions  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  health,  education,  public 
administration,  and  engineering. 

AID,  TRADE,  AND  U.S.  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 

Expanded  world  trade  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  effort  to  build  greater  world  stability  and 
ultimately  remove  the  requirements  for  large-scale 
United  States  assistance.  As  the  previous  Report 
to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program2 
pointed  out,  the  American  economy  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  world  economy.  That  report 
gave  specific  instances  to  show  that  America's 
great  productive  capacity  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained, let  alone  enlarged,  without  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  basic  materials  provided  by  other  coun- 

2  For  the  period  ended  June  30,  1953.  [Footnote  in 
the  original.] 
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tries.  It  also  showed  that  the  high  level  of  our 
prosperity,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  farmer, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
goods  other  countries  are  able  to  buy  from  us, 
and  it  brought  out  the  vital  importance  of  two- 
way  international  trade  to  our  own  continued 
economic  prosperity.3 

Recent  statistics  strikingly  re-emphasize  these 
same  hard  facts.  United  States  total  agricultural 
exports  for  the  1952-53  crop  year  amounted  to 
$2.8  billion.  Significant  though  this  figure  is  in 
showing  the  magnitude  of  American  farm  income 
derived  from  abroad,  it  is,  nevertheless,  30  percent 
below  the  agricultural  export  figure  for  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months  of  1951-52,  and  20  percent 
below  the  5-year  average  for  the  crop  years 
1947-52.  The  volume  of  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  in  crop  year  1953  dropped  by  33 
percent  under  the  previous  12-month  period ;  lard 
dropped  by  33  percent;  and  cotton  and  cotton 
linters,  by  50  percent.  Though  farm  exports  evi- 
denced an  upward  trend  during  the  latter  half  of 
1953,  they  were  still  substantially  under  the  1947- 
52  average. 

American  industry,  too,  leans  heavily  on  its 
foreign  markets.  As  of  the  third  quarter  of  1953, 
our  nonagricultural  exports,  excluding  military 
aid  shipments,  were  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$9  billion  for  the  year.  On  the  same  basis,  these 
are  some  of  the  items  American  industry  exported 
for  the  full  year  1953;  over  250,000  automobiles 
and  trucks;  almost  500,000  refrigerators  and 
freezers ;  almost  12  million  barrels  of  lubricating 
oil;  and  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  machine 
tools,  agricultural  machinery,  and  tractors. 

Our  farms  and  factories  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
these  enormous  sales  abroad,  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  foreign  market  for  American  goods 
contracts  or  enlarges  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  amount  of  dollars  other  countries  have 
available  to  spend.  With  economic  aid  tapering 
off,  a  constantly  expanding  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade,  coupled  with  increased  outflow  of 
private  United  States  investment  capital,  is  the 
only  real,  long-term  solution  to  dollar  shortages 
abroad.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  much  of  the  improvement  in  Western  Eu- 
rope's gold  and  dollar  reserves  has  been  due  to  the 
extraordinary  United  States  military  expendi- 
tures in  Europe  and  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
countries  as  a  whole  have  been  buying  less  from 
the  hard-currency  areas.  Other  countries  of  the 
world,  also,  have  in  general  been  trying  to  con- 
serve their  dollar  exchange.  As  a  result,  the 
overall  volume  of  international  trade  has  remained 
rather  constant.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  stability 
we  are  seeking.  Stable  economies  should  not 
mean  static  economies.  This  could  lead  only  to 
eventual  economic  stagnation.  Eather  we  look  to 
increase  the  flow  of  mutually  profitable  world- 
wide trade. 

3  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1953,  p.  384. 
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It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  complex  task 
to  develop  a  national  trade  policy  consistent  with 
America's  position  as  the  world's  greatest  creditor 
and  greatest  producer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
place  inequitable  burdens  either  upon  specific 
segments  of  the  American  economy  or  upon  other 
nations  who  must  earn  their  living  in  the  world. 
Yet,  unquestionably,  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  flourish  and  move  on  to  higher  levels  of 
trade,  production,  and  living  standards,  the  for- 
mulation and  activation  of  such  a  policy  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

In  this  connection,  the  recommendations  re- 
cently made  by  the  President's  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  headed  by 
Clarence  B.  Randall,4  are  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

Along  with  other  measures,  international  invest- 
ment plays  an  essential  part  in  achieving  a  larger 
volume  of  world  trade  and  production.  Private 
investment  abroad  brings  two-way  benefits.  It 
enables  the  recipient  country  to  make  more  rapid 
strides  toward  development  of  its  own  resources, 
toward  greater  productivity  of  its  agriculture  and 
industries,  and  toward  better  living  standards  for 
its  people.  For  the  investor,  in  addition  to  im- 
mediate monetary  returns  in  the  form  of  earnings 
and  reinvestment  capital,  it  brings  new  markets 
and  a  wider  demand  for  his  products;  in  many 
cases,  it  provides  additional  sources  of  needed 
supplies.  During  the  6-month  period,  discussions 
were  carried  on  with  various  governments  on  ways 
to  utilize  United  States  private  investment  capital 
to  the  greater  mutual  advantage  of  the  investor 
and  the  country  involved.  These  discussions 
proved  particularly  fruitful  with  reference  to 
Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  has  passed 
legislation  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
heretofore  have  retarded  the  use  of  private  de- 
velopment capital. 

RAISING  WORLD  LIVING  STANDARDS 

In  any  consideration  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  United  States  can  assist  other  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  make  better  use  of  their  resources 
and  speed  their  development,  we  must  keep  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  primary  concern  is  not  with 
production  statistics  and  index  numbers,  but  with 
people.  The  ultimate  aim  of  our  technical  and 
economic  programs  is  to  advance  the  well-being 
and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  individ- 
ual farmer  and  the  individual  worker. 

Western  Europe  has  the  world's  largest  reser- 
voir of  skilled  manpower  and  is  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  industrial  capacity.  Yet  per 
capita  gross  national  product  for  Western  Europe 
as  a  whole — that  is,  the  individual  share  of  the 


4  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
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value  of  total  goods  and  services  produced — is  less 
than  $600  a  year,  compared  to  over  $2,200  a  year 
in  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  worker  in  Europe  lags  far  behind 
his  American  counterpart  in  terms  of  what  he  can 
purchase  for  the  work  he  does.  In  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  in  1953,  one  hour's  wages  bought 
about  60  percent  of  the  food  that  an  hour's  wages 
bought  in  the  United  States.  In  France,  it  bought 
about  50  percent;  in  Germany,  40  percent;  in 
Italy,  30  percent.  These  comparisons  include 
certain  subsidies  and  allowances  which  in  some  in- 
stances supplement  take-home  pay,  but  even  with 
these  added  factors  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  European  worker  remains  far  below  that 
of  his  counterpart  in  this  country. 

In  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  the 
situation  is  far  worse  than  in  Europe.  In  most 
of  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  is  less  than  $100  a  year.  In  Latin 
America,  although  there  is  a  wide  variation  among 
countries,  the  average  is  below  the  levels  required 
to  support  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

It  is  essential  to  any  forward  economic  move- 
ment that  effective  steps  be  taken  to  improve 
world  living  standards  by  increasing  the  real 
wages  of  the  worker,  and  by  achieving  higher 
productivity  and  greater  output  to  meet  the 
expanding  purchasing  power. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  encouraged 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  in  their  work  toward 
these  ends.  It  has  actively  supported  European 
measures  to  eliminate  restrictive  practices,  lib- 
eralize intra-European  trade,  and  create  a  single 
European  market  based  on  expanded  production 
and  healthy  competition.  It  has  attempted, 
through  its  productivity  programs  in  various 
countries  of  the  world,  to  insure  that  the  benefits 
of  increased  turnover  and  greater  productive 
efficiency  are  shared  equitably  with  workers  and 
consumers.  Through  pilot  projects  and  person- 
to-person  demonstration  methods,  our  technicians 
have  shown  practical  means  by  which  the  farmer 
and  the  worker  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
can  improve  their  methods  of  production. 

These  measures,  however,  cannot  do  more  than 
stimulate  and  reinforce  the  far  greater  self-help 
measures  of  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Theirs  is  the  main  task  of  carrying  forward  the 
difficult,  but  imperative,  actions  required  to 
satisfy  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  their  peoples. 

A  Period  of  Positive  Actions 

The  period  covered  by  this  report — July  1 
through  December  31,  1953— was  highlighted  by 
a  number  of  noteworthy  actions  under  the  mutual 
security  program : 

MILITARY  DEFENSE 

Global  Military  Shipments. — A  growing  sup- 
ply of  essential  military  weapons  and  equipment 
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continued  to  flow  to  our  allies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Total  shipments  in  1953  amounted  to 
$3.8  billion — more  than  60  percent  higher  than 
in  1952,  although  shipments  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  were  running  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  than  during  the  first  half-year  period. 
The  cumulative  value  of  military  grant-aid  ship- 
ments from  the  inception  of  the  military  assistance 
program  in  October  1949  through  December  31, 

1953,  totaled  $7.7  billion.  Almost  50  percent  of 
this  4-year  total  was  shipped  during  1953. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  major  items  delivered 
through  December  31,  1953,  included : 

99,444  electronics  and  signal  equipment  items. 

30,792  tanks  and  combat  vehicles. 

176,343  motor  transport  vehicles. 

30,037  artillery  pieces. 

35,372,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition. 

601  Navy  vessels. 

5,340  aircraft. 

Almost  2  million  small  arms  and  machine  guns 
were  shipped,  along  with  about  1,100  million 
rounds  of  small  arms  and  machine  gun 
ammunition. 

NATO  Buildup. — The  Nato  force  goals  for 

1954,  agreed  upon  by  the  14  member  countries 
at  the  end  of  1953,  call  for  a  5-percent  increase  in 
army  divisions,  a  15-percent  increase  in  naval 
vessels,  and  a  25-percent  increase  in  aircraft.  The 
European  Nato  countries  spent  over  $11.5 
billion  on  defense  measures  in  1953.  To  meet  the 
force  goals,  these  countries  plan  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  their  military  expenditures  during  1954. 
This  increase  follows  a  more  than  twofold  rise  in 
expenditures  since  Korea. 

The  combined  Nato  forces  had  grown  con- 
siderably by  the  end  of  1953.  As  compared  with 
January  1951,  Nato's  active  divisions  had 
more  than  tripled,  and  naval  strength  had  also 
been  considerably  expanded.  Plane  strength 
had  increased  more  than  214  times;  old-type 
piston-driven  aircraft  had  been  replaced  by 
modern  jets.  Airfields  had  increased  from  15 
to  more  than  120 ;  more  were  planned  for  the  next 
2  years. 

Reinforcing  the  Military  Effort  in  Indochina. — 
The  United  States  made  available  an  additional 
$385  million  to  reinforce  the  effort  of  France  and 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  in  the  8-year-old  war  against 
the  Communist-led  Viet  Minh  forces.  This  amount 
was  in  addition  to  the  $400  million  previously  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  special  financial  aid 
for  fiscal  year  1954.  During  the  latter  half  of 
1953,  arrangements  were  made  to  channel  this 
assistance  to  the  Indochina  theater  of  operations 
in  order  to  give  full  support  to  General  Navarre's 
plan  for  revitalizing  the  campaign  against  the 
Viet  Minh  aggressors. 

The  rate  of  United  States  military  shipments 
to  Indochina  in  1953  was  50  percent  higher  than 
in  1952.     Deliveries  under  the  mutual  security 
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program  have  included  substantial  quantities  of 
ammunition,  aircraft,  transport  and  combat 
vehicles,  naval  vessels,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
needed  materiel. 

A  Combined  Program  for  Spain. — After  18 
months  of  negotiation,  the  United  States  signed 
three  bilateral  agreements  with  Spain  in  Septem- 
ber 1953  to  strengthen  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  West.  These  agreements  covered:  construc- 
tion and  joint  use  of  military  bases  in  Spain; 
military  assistance ;  and  economic  aid  and  technical 
cooperation.  For  the  fiscal  year  1954,  $226 
million  has  been  programed  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Spain. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  United  States  Opera- 
tions Mission,  for  economic  and  technical  pro- 
grams, and  a  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
both  under  the  Ambassador,  already  were  estab- 
lished in  Madrid  and  working  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  proposed  programs. 

ECONOMIC  STRENGTH 

Support  to  Korea. — Within  4  days  of  con- 
gressional approval  in  August  of  a  $200  million 
emergency  aid  program  for  Korea,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  had  dispatched  initial 
supplies  of  needed  rice,  barley,  and  cotton ;  later, 
fertilizer  and  rubber  were  added.  By  the  end  of 
1953,  substantial  quantities  of  these  commodities 
had  arrived  in  Pusan  harbor. 

Over  $400  million  has  been  programed  for 
fiscal  year  1954  to  be  used  to  assist  the  courageous 
Korean  people  in  their  effort  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  their  war-torn  country.  This  amount 
includes  activities  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency.  In  December  1953,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,5  covering  necessary  arrangements  for  an 
integrated  program  of  economic  recovery  and 
financial  stabilization.6 

Bolstering  Iran's  Economy. — Iran  was  con- 
fronted with  financial  disaster  at  the  time  Prime 
Minister  Zahedi  took  office  in  August  1953.  To 
help  the  new  and  friendly  Iranian  Government 
through  its  economic  crisis,  the  President  made  an 
emergency  grant  of  $45  million  to  Iran  in  Septem- 
ber. Substantially  all  of  these  funds  had  been 
obligated  by  the  end  of  the  year  for  financing  im- 
ports of  urgently  needed  commodities  and  for 
temporary  budget  support.  The  immediate  crisis 
was  successfully  met,  but  Iran  continued  to  face 
a  variety  of  deep-seated  problems.  The  problem 
of  oil  exports,  in  particular  must  be  solved  if  the 


8  For  text  of  agreement  for  a  program  of  economic  re- 
construction and  financial  stabilization,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  65. 

'On  January  26,  1953,  Congress  approved  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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country  is  to  move  toward  more  durable  economic 
strength. 

Aid  to  Bolivia. — Special  programs  of  emer- 
gency economic  aid  and  expanded  technical  co- 
operation were  initiated  for  Bolivia  to  help  the 
country  meet  a  critical  situation  brought  on  by 
the  sharp  drop  in  world  tin  prices.  Almost  60 
percent  of  Bolivia's  export  trade  consists  of  tin. 
With  its  foreign  exchange  seriously  depleted  by 
the  loss  of  earnings  from  its  main  export  item,  the 
Bolivian  Government  lacked  the  resources  to 
finance  imports  of  needed  food  and  other  com- 
modities in  short  supply. 

In  October  1953,  $5  million  worth  of  surplus 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  were  programed  for  ship- 
ment to  Bolivia.  Moreover,  up  to  $4  million  of 
mutual  security  funds  was  programed  for  further 
economic  aid,  including  the  purchase  of  additional 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

In  conjunction  with  these  emergency  programs, 
other  measures  were  taken  to  provide  more  basic 
solutions  to  Bolivia's  food  problems.  Another  $2 
million  was  added  to  the  technical  cooperation 
funds  for  the  country,  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  those  projects  which  will  most  rapidly  increase 
Bolivia's  food  production. 

Recovery  in  Austria. — The  determined  efforts 
of  the  Austrian  people,  supported  by  United  States 
assistance  during  the  critical  postwar  years,  have 
brought  the  Austrian  economy  to  the  point  where 
no  direct  economic  aid  funds  are  required  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954.  Another  name  was  thus  added 
to  the  list  of  European  countries  whose  economic 
progress  has  enabled  them  to  continue  building 
strength  without  further  economic  aid.  These 
countries  include  Belgium,  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden. 

Austria's  economic  progress  testifies  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  joint  recovery  programs  of  Austria  and 
the  United  States.  For  example,  Austrian  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  increased  by  $95  million  during 
1953  to  reach  a  total  of  $238  million  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  represents  a  rise  of  more  than 
130  percent  since  1951.  Exports  climbed  from 
$286  million  in  1949  to  an  estimated  $530  million 
in  1953.  Industrial  production  increased  by 
nearly  40  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  Austrian  Government,  in  carrying  forward 
its  programs  to  increase  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural productivity,  will  continue  to  participate  in 
the  United  States  technical  cooperation  program, 

CONSTRUCTIVE  USE  OF  FARM  SURPLUSES 

Agricultural  Surpluses  for  Friendly  Coun- 
tries.—-The  desire  of  Congress  to  reduce  surplus 
farm  stocks  is  being  meshed  with  our  foreign 
economic  programs.  Under  Section  550  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation,  Congress  provided 
that  from  $100  million  to  $250  million  of  mutua. 
security  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1954 
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shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  be  sold  to  friendly  countries 
for  foreign  currencies. 

The  proceeds  from  such  sales  can  be  used  for 
providing  military  assistance  to  our  allies,  for 
purchasing  goods  or  services  abroad  to  provide 
economic  assistance,  for  loans  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  strategic  materials,  and  for  similar  con- 
structive purposes.  By  the  end  of  1953,  nearly 
$60  million  had  already  been  allotted  for  sales  of 
agricultural  surplus  commodities.  (Total  allot- 
ments through  January  31,  1954,  increased  to 
nearly  $90  million.  By  the  end  of  January,  also, 
about  $80  million  of  additional  sales  were  under 
active  negotiation  with  a  strong  probability  of 
concluding  such  sales  within  60  days.  Another 
$100  million  worth  were  under  consideration,  of 
which  it  was  estimated  that  $50-$60  million  worth 
might  materialize. )  Special  precautions  are  being 
taken  to  safeguard  against  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  either  the  United  States  or  friendly 
countries. 

Food  Parcels  to  East  Germany. — In  a  little 
over  2  months,  nearly  1  million  East  Germans 
crossed  to  the  western  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
pick  up  and  take  home  about  5y2  million  parcels 
containing  18,000  tons  of  American  food  products. 
The  United  States,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
West  German  Republic,  instituted  this  food  pro- 
gram in  July  1953  to  show  by  concrete  action  the 
concern  of  the  West  for  the  hungry  people  of  East 
Germany. 

Despite  various  pressure  tactics  by  their  Soviet- 
dominated  government,  the  East  Germans 
swarmed  into  the  Western  Zone  to  get  the  food 
they  needed.  The  good  will  evoked  by  this 
humanitarian  program,  and  the  better  under- 
standing fostered  between  East  Germans  and  the 
West,  more  than  repaid  the  program  cost. 

Special  Food-Package  Program. — The  various 
food  programs  of  the  United  States  serve  as  a 
means  whereby  the  people  of  free  world  countries 
share  directly  in  the  benefits  of  our  operations 
abroad.  In  addition  to  the  "550"  agricultural  sur- 
plus and  East  German  food  programs,  special 
food  packages  were  distributed  on  a  world-wide 
basis  during  Christmas-time  1953.  These  pack- 
ages, holding  12  to  14  pounds  of  foodstuffs  in 
abundant  supply  in  this  country  were  delivered 
to  needy  families  in  Western  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  and  Latin  America.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  foreign  governments  involved,  the  pack- 
ages, marked  with  the  clasped-hand  emblem  sym- 
bolic of  United  States  programs  abroad,  were 
distributed  through  local  charitable  groups  and 
other  relief  agencies. 

Emergency  Wheat  Shipments.— -The  Pakistan 
wheat  program  was  inaugurated  in  late  July  1953 
to  counter  the  threat  of  famine  which  faced  the 
friendly  Pakistan  people  after  two  successive 
years  of  drought.  By  the  end  of  December  1953, 
about  600,000  tons  of  wheat,  programed  under 
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special  legislation,  had  been  delivered  or  was  en 
route.  The  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  stated  in 
November  that  receipt  of  the  wheat  from  the 
United  States  was  helping  to  save  millions  of  his 
people  from  starvation. 

During  the  second  part  of  1953,  food  relief  pro- 
grams were  also  carried  out  for  Bolivia,  Jordan, 
and  Libya.  Under  these  programs  57,200  tons  of 
surplus  wheat  are  being  furnished  to  alleviate 
serious  food  shortages  in  these  countries.  Bolivia 
will  receive  45,000  tons  of  wheat  under  the  $5 
million  emergency  authorization  for  the  country 
previously  mentioned.  Jordan  received  10,000 
tons  of  wheat;  and  Libya,  2,200  tons.  The  total 
value  of  the  grain  shipments  to  these  three  coun- 
tries, programed  under  Public  Law  216,  is  esti- 
mated at  $6.5  million. 

STREAMLINING  FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

The  Presidential  reorganization  plan  creating 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (Foa) 
became  effective  on  August  1,  1953.7  By  October 
1,  the  necessary  reorganization  measures  were 
completed.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the 
Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  several  other 
formerly  segmented  foreign  operations  were 
merged  into  a  single  unified  structure. 

In  carrying  forward  its  various  activities 
abroad,  the  Foa  receives  foreign  policy  guidance 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  guidance  on  mili- 
tary policy  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Broad 
proposals  for  any  major  undertaking  overseas  are 
passed  upon  by  the  National  Security  Council. 
On  this  Council  regularly  sit  as  statutory  members 
the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  Approval  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  thus  insures  that  the 
actions  carried  out  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram are  coordinated  with  the  nation's  security 
interests. 

The  Public  Advisory  Board  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Advisory  Board,  both  com- 
posed of  outstanding  private  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  also  provide  valuable  advice 
on  basic  matters  of  foreign  operations. 

This  integrated  pattern  of  operation  permits  a 
more  concentrated  and  effective  approach  to  the 
problems  of  free  world  security  and  development. 
A  specific  situation  of  assistance  to  a  given  coun- 
try, for  example,  may  involve  not  only  technical 
cooperation  but  also  the  question  of  raw  mate- 
rials prices,  the  relationships  to  our  own  stock- 
piling, the  issue  of  East- West  trade  controls,  the 
extent  of  the  country's  available  markets,  its  eco- 
nomic and  defense  ties  with  neighboring  countries, 

'  For  text  of  reorganization  plan,  see  ibid.,  June  15, 
1953,  p.  852. 
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and  its  capacity  to  absorb  a  certain  scale  and  type 
of  aid.  All  these  complex  matters,  so  closely  inter- 
woven, are  now  being  considered  in  the  light  of 
one  consistent  operational  policy  so  that  the  great- 
est possible  advance  can  be  made  toward  the  de- 
sired goals. 

For  most  rapid  and  efficient  action,  the  field  of 
Foa  operations  was  organized  into  four  regional 
divisions — Europe;  Near  East,  South  Asia  and 
Africa;  Far  East;  and  Latin  America.  These 
regions  correspond  exactly  in  area  coverage  to  the 
geographic  regions  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State.  This  regional  breakdown  thus  insures  a 
direct  coordination  between  program  operations 
and  policy  formation. 

Another  component  deals  with  the  difficult  and 
far-reaching  problem  of  controls  on  trade  relating 
to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  more  familiarly  known  as 
East-West  trade.  In  addition,  since  various 
problems  that  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
have  many  similarities  in  method  of  treatment, 
a  number  of  technical  activities — for  example, 
food  and  agriculture,  industrial  and  labor  affairs, 
trade  and  investment — were  grouped  to  operate 
on  a  functional  basis. 

Along  with  these  fundamental  organizational 
principles,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  Mr.  Stassen,  also  introduced  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  various 
programs  and  projects.  Procedures  were  worked 
out  to  decentralize  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
ever  before  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
taking  the  initiative  and  making  decisions.  _  In 
line  with  this  emphasis  on  decentralization, 
increased  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  judgment 
and  effectiveness  of  the  regional  directors  in  the 
Washington  organization  and  the  Mission  direc- 
tors in  the  field.  The  overseas  Missions,  in  turn, 
have  decentralized  their  own  operations  by 
working  more  in  the  grass  roots  areas  and  less 
in  the  capital  cities. 

The  consolidation  of  agencies  and  functions 
into  the  organizational  framework  of  the  Foa 
made  it  possible  to  effect  a  heavy  reduction  in 
administrative  overhead.  Total  direct  employ- 
ment in  Washington  was  reduced  by  24  percent, 
or  some  450  positions,  between  January  31  and 
December  31,  1953.  In  the  same  period,  the 
European  Regional  Office  in  Paris  was  cut  by 
56  percent  in  personnel  strength;  also,  the  three 
ambassadorial  positions  in  Paris  were  reduced  to 
one.  Direct  employment  in  the  European  Mis- 
sions was  reduced  by  about  30  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  United  States  techni- 
cians in  the  field  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
has  been  increased  by  35  percent  to  accord  with  the 
invigorated  technical  cooperation  effort.  In  sum- 
mary, Washington  overhead  has  been  reduced, 
and  overseas  effectiveness  has  been  increased. 
These  personnel  shifts  have  been  carried  out  in 
conformance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Congress 
to  reduce   administrative   costs   by   20   percent. 
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The  Foa  has  been  woven  into  a  cohesive,  tightly 
knit  organization,  working  with  maximum  econ- 
omy and  full  efficiency  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  United  States  policy. 

Mutual  Security  and  the  Future 

As  strength  in  the  free  world,  particularly  in 
Europe,  has  grown,  total  funds  appropriated  for 
United  States  programs  overseas  have  been  grad- 
ually decreased.  The  reductions  in  military  and 
economic  aid,  in  general,  have  paralleled  the 
growing  self-reliance  of  the  nations  we  are  help- 
ing. In  several  countries,  the  need  for  United 
States  aid  is  oveil;  in  others,  this  aid  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  in  magnitude ;  in  still  others,  aid 
will  most  probably  reach  an  end  in  the  near  future 
as  economic  strength  is  built  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  new  or  expanded  programs 
have  been  initiated— such  as  the  increased  effort 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Indochina,  the 
rebuilding  of  war-shattered  Korea,  and  the  new 
agreements  with  Spain.  We  are  also  working 
out  methods  of  using  our  domestic  food  surpluses 
overseas. 

To  produce  truly  worthwhile  and  durable 
results,  United  States  programs  abroad  must  be 
planned  and  carried  out  in  the  context  of  long- 
range  calculations.  The  development  of  the 
Nato  alliance,  the  global  buildup  of  military 
bases  and  military  forces,  the  technical  coopera- 
tion and  special  economic  aid  programs  in  the 
less  developed  areas— these  programs  are  being 
contracted  or  expanded  in  accord  with  plans  to 
attain  positions  of  solid  free  world  economic 
and  military  strength  to  combat  a  long-term 
danger  and  enhance  the  opportunities  for  world 
stability.  Such  programs  cannot  be  drastically 
cut  without  undoing  much  of  the  rewarding 
success  that  has  been  so  painstakingly  and  labori- 
ously achieved. 

The  amounts  and  types  of  aid  we  give  must 
depend,  of  course,  on  changing  world  conditions. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  its  prom- 
inent position  in  world  affairs,  and  as  long  as 
the  harsh  threat  to  world  peace  exists,  our 
country  will  continue  to  shoulder  the  heavy  obli- 
gations of  world  leadership.  The  United  States 
cannot  properly  live  up  to  the  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibilities of  power  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
without  responding  in  a  positive  way  to  the  needs 
of  other  free  peoples  who  require  some  measure 
of  outside  support  in  trying  to  lay  the  stepping- 
stones  to  their  own  advancement.  The  long- 
term  goals  of  the  mutual  security  program  are 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  long-term  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  with  world  efforts 
for  freedom,  progress,  and  peace.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  mutual  security  program  operations 
are  moving  forward  throughout  the  free  world. 
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Continuance  of  Assistance  to  Denmark,  France, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom 


WJtfrjr.mMr*A*I9JL 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  5 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  identical 
letters  to  Styles  Bridges,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate;  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S. 
Senate;  Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate;  John  Taber, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives ;  Dewey  Short,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  Robert  B.  Chiperfield,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Dear  Me.  Chairman  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that, 
pursuant  to  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  concurred 
in  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  have  directed  the 
continuance  of  United  States  assistance  to  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  the  cessation  of  aid  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  details  of  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the 
attached  copy  of  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
FOREIGN   OPERATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

March  3,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle 
Act),  it  is  necessary  to  report  to  you  concerning 
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shipments  of  commodities  of  primary  strategic 
importance  which  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
permitted  in  the  course  of  their  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Most  of  these  shipments  continue  to  be  "prior 
commitments"— that  is,  shipments  resulting  from 
commitments  that  were  made  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Battle  Act  embargo  provisions.  Others 
are  the  results  of  more  recent  commitments  which, 
in  unusual  circumstances,  Western  countries  have 
considered  necessary  or  in  the  long  run  beneficial 
to  themselves  and  to  the  free  world,  because  of 
the  two-way  trade  that  was  made  possible  by  the 
strategic  shipments. 

This  letter  has  to  do  with  shipments  permitted 
by  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  have  carefully  examined  these  cases.  And  I 
concur  in  the  judgment  of  my  Deputy  for  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control,  Vice  Admiral  Walter 
S.  DeLany,  U.S.N.  (Ret.) ,  that  this  country  in  its 
own  interest  cannot  afford  to  use  these  shipments 
as  a  basis  for  terminating  United  States  assistance 
to  any  of  the  five  countries  involved,  because  such 
termination  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  U.  S. 
security.  This  is  also  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Therefore,  as  Director  of  Foreign  Operations, 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  I  hereby 
recommend  that  you  exercise  your  authority  under 
Section  103(b)  of  this  Act  and  direct  the  contin- 
uance of  aid  to  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Section  103(b)  forbids  all  military,  economic, 
and  financial  assistance  to  a  country  that  know- 
ingly permits  the  shipment  of  items  listed  for  em- 
bargo under  the  Act,  except  that  the  President 
"may  direct  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  to 
a  country  which  permits  shipments  of  items  other 
than  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  unusual  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 
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These  five  countries  have  not  permitted  the  ship- 
ment of  any  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of 
war,  or  atomic  energy  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  less  strategic  but 
nevertheless  important  shipments  which  they  have 
permitted  and  which  have  not  been  covered  by  any 
previous  Presidential  determination  with  respect 
to  these  countries.  (All  of  these  shipments  went 
to  Eastern  Europe,  none  to  Communist  China,) 

Denmark 

On  October  21,  1953,  a  Danish  shipbuilding 
company  delivered  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  second  of 
two  tankers  which  were  included  in  a  Danish- 
Russian  trade  agreement  signed  in  July  1948. 
The  second  tanker  is  valued  at  $2,181,647.  The 
commitment  to  ship  the  two  tankers  was  made 
three  and  a  half  years  before  January  24, 1952,  the 
date  when  the  Battle  Act  embargo  lists  (including 
tankers)  first  went  into  effect.  Thus  the  two  ves- 
sels have  been  a  part  of  the  "prior  commitment" 
problem,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
has  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  Battle  Act. 
The  first  tanker  was  delivered  to  Russia  on  July 
7.  1952,  and  a  Presidential  determination  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  Denmark  was  reported  to  the  Congress 
on  July  25,  1952. 

A  contract  with  a  Danish  firm  to  build  the  sec- 
ond tanker  was  signed  in  November  1950,  for  de- 
livery in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953.  At  the  same 
time  the  Danish  government  issued  an  uncondi- 
tional export  license  to  the  shipbuilding  firm.  The 
Danish  Government  takes  the  position  that  there 
was  no  legal  or  contractual  authority  for  revok- 
ing the  license  and  that  a  default  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  both  international  and  private  obliga- 
tions. The  U.S.S.R.  has  met  all  its  obligations 
under  the  trade  agreement,  and  the  tanker  itself 
was  almost  completely  paid  for  in  advance  of 
delivery. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  tanker,  the  United 
States  Government  sought  through  high-level  rep- 
resentations to  persuade  the  Danish  government 
not  to  permit  delivery  of  the  second  vessel.  The 
United  States  took  the  position  that  considerations 
of  national  security  must  override  other  considera- 
tions when  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  very  survival  of  free  nations.  The  government 
of  Denmark,  while  recognizing  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  tanker  and  the  changed  world  con- 
ditions since  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  that  it  was  bound  to 
meet  its  commitments. 

Now  that  the  tanker  has  been  delivered  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government,  we 
are  faced  squarely  with  the  question  whether  the 
termination  of  aid  to  Denmark  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  This  problem  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  all  interested  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  conclusion  is  that  the  cessation  of 
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aid  at  this  time  would  weaken  the  defensive  posi- 
tion of  the  free  world  and  that  it  would  indeed 
be  detrimental  to  U.  S.  security. 

Following  are  some  of  the  considerations  taken 
into  account  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion : 

Denmark,  despite  a  strong  element  of  neutral- 
ism in  the  population,  is  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.    An  effective  com- 
bat force  in  Denmark  is  necessary  not  only  to 
Danish  security  but  also  to  the  effective  defense  of 
the  West  in  the  event  of  aggression.    Greenland, 
the  world's  largest  island  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  Danish  nation,  is  strategically  located  for  the 
defense  of  North  America,  and  continued  Danish- 
U.  S.  cooperation  for  the  defense  of  Greenland  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.   Eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States  to  Denmark  has 
dwindled  to  negligible  amounts,  but  military  aid 
to  Denmark  is  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  common  defense.    The  Danish  forces  have 
been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  U.  S.  military 
aid  for  initial  equipment  and  maintenance  and 
without  this  aid  Denmark  could  not  meet  its  obli- 
gations in  Nato.    The  cancellation  of  the  unde- 
livered portion  of  this  program  would  jeopardize 
any  further  military  buildup  in  Denmark  and 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  in  being, 
and  would  seriously  impair  Denmark's  coopera- 
tion in  Nato.    It  would  also  have  an  impact  on 
Danish  foreign  policy.    At  the  present  time  Den- 
mark operates  a  highly  effective  system  of  controls 
over  the  shipment  of  strategic  materials,  including 
controls  over  the  transshipment  of  goods  passing 
through  Danish  territory. 

In  addition  to  the  tanker,  Denmark  has  per- 
mitted the  shipment  of  $696  worth  of  submmia- 
ture  tubes  for  hearing  aids.  These  tubes  were  sup- 
plied to  Poland  as  replacement  parts  for  hearing- 
aid  devices  which  a  Danish  firm  had  previously 
sold  in  that  country. 

France 

Ball  bearings  valued  at  $76,972,  of  types  and 
sizes  listed  as  embargo  items  under  the  Battle  Act, 
have  been  recently  shipped  from  France  to  Poland. 
These  bearings  were  part  of  a  trade  agreement 
signed  in  October  1952,  providing  for  the  move- 
ment of  about  $18.8  million  worth  of  various  com- 
modities from  France  and  about  $20  million  worth 
of  various  commodities  from  Poland.  The  French 
also  have  shipped  some  more  of  their  backlog  oi 
prior-commitment  items,  $57,095  worth  of  miscel- 
laneous machinery,  valves  and  cocks.  These  also 
went  to  Poland.  "Besides  these  prior-commitment 
items,  $1,494  worth  of  spare  parts  (for  materials 
previously  supplied)  were  shipped  to  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

Italy 

Additional  Italian  prior-commitment  items  val- 
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ued   at  $1,098,701   have  been   shipped   to   three 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  follows : 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  to  Czechoslovakia 
($703,230),  Hungary  ($172,000),  and  Poland 
($143,000). 

Rolling  Mill  parts  to  Poland  ($80,471). 

Norway 

Norway  has  shipped  3,000  metric  tons  of  alu- 
minum ingots,  valued  at  $1,770,000,  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
under  a  barter  agreement  signed  early  in  1953. 
Besides  aluminum,  the  major  commodities  in  the 
agreement  are  Norwegian  salted  herring  and 
hardened  whale  fats,  and  Russian  wheat,  rye, 
manganese  ore,  and  phosphate  rock.  On  July  31, 
1953,  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  Norway's  ship- 
ments of  aluminum  to  the  Soviet  bloc  under  its 
1952  trade  agreements  and  recommended  that  aid 
be  continued  to  Norway.  On  August  1  you  so 
ordered.  The  basic  considerations  involved  in 
that  case  are  little  changed,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  this  letter. 

United  Kingdom 

The  British  have  shipped  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  their  prior-commitment  items.  These  new 
shipments  totaled  $893,643.  The  bulk  of  them 
went  to  Poland,  with  about  $50,000  going  to 
Hungary  and  about  $4,000  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  principal  items  were  locomotive  equipment, 
strip  mill  parts,  copper  wire,  compressors,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  Besides  these  prior 
commitments,  $10,199  worth  of  embargo-type 
items  were  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
small  lots  to  Eastern  Europe.  These  small  ship- 
ments consisted  of  mineral  oil  to  Poland  and  bear- 
ings (mainly  spare  parts)  to  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  this  letter  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  the 
Danish  tanker  than  to  the  shipments  from  the 
other  countries  because  of  the  strategic  importance 
and  monetary  value  of  the  tanker  and  because  it 
was  the  second  such  vessel  to  be  delivered ;  also  be- 
cause Denmark — unlike  France,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — was  not  discussed  in  my  letter 
of  July  31, 1953,  which  you  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
August  1.  But  the  main  conclusion  is  equally 
valid  in  each  of  these  cases :  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States  to 
terminate  aid. 

It  is  appropriate  to  include  in  this  letter  a  brief 
report  on  a  strategic  cargo  that  moved  from 
Turkey  to  Czechoslovakia,  even  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  case  where  a  government  "'knowingly 
permits"  a  shipment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Battle  Act.  The  cargo  was  500  tons  of  copper, 
valued  at  $450,000.  In  my  judgment  the  facts 
of  this  case  do  not  make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
determine  whether  to  continue  aid  to  Turkey. 
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Nevertheless,  the  strategic  value  of  copper  is  so 
great  that  its  movement  to  the  Soviet  bloc  must  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to 
the  Executive  Branch.  Therefore  I  suggest  that 
you  inform  the  Congress  that  the  shipment  took 
place,  that  high  Turkish  authorities  investigated 
it  and  gave  us  the  facts  concerning  it,  and  that 
Turkey  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  incident.  It  will  be  of  interest,  too,  that 
Turkey  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  in- 
formal Consultative  Group  by  means  of  which 
fifteen  nations  coordinate  their  strategic  trade 
controls,  and  the  Turks  have  given  impressive 
evidence  of  their  cooperation  in  this  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  E.  Stassen 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations 


International  Sugar  Agreement 

Statement  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 

As  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  I  am  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.2  This  agreement  has  our  support  as 
a  practical  effort  toward  eliminating  the  recurring 
crises  which  upset  this  worldwide  industry.  A 
critical  surplus  situation  now  exists  which  threat- 
ens the  well-being  of  a  number  of  friendly  coun- 
tries. The  world's  capacity  to  produce  sugar  has 
far  outrun  the  world's  ability  to  consume.  This 
agreement  is  necessary  to  remove  marketing  un- 
certainties while  facilitating  needed  adjustments. 

Close  at  home,  the  United  States  has  important 
interests — economic,  political,  and  strategic — in 
the  world's  greatest  sugar  producing  and  export- 
ing areas  in  the  Caribbean.  The  security  of  our 
considerable  trade  and  investment,  our  sources  of 
necessary  raw  materials,  and  our  military  bases  in 
that  area  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  political  stability  and  closely 
related  economic  well-being.  A  sharp  depression 
of  prices  and  mounting  world  sugar  surpluses 
would  cause  extreme  economic  distress  and  severe 
political  unrest  in  this  area.  In  that  event  U.S. 
interests  would  suffer  and  both  international  com- 
munism and  anti-American  nationalism  would 
stand  to  gain.  The  United  States,  therefore,  has 
a  significant  stake  in  any  international  action 
which  would  help  to  prevent  this  eventuality. 

The  United  States  was  a  member  of  the  Sugar 
Agreement  of  1937.    While  some  provisions  of 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Mar.  18, 1954  (press  release  145). 

*  For  an  article  on  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
26,  1953,  p.  542 ;  for  a  list  of  signatory  governments,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  823. 
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that  agreement  were  suspended  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  the  International  Sugar  Coun- 
cil was  continued  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
postwar  problems.  A  protocol  extending  our 
participation  in  the  Council  was  considered  favor- 
ably each  year  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee.  The  last  protocol  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  July  27, 1953.  You  will  recall  that 
the  annual  protocol  recognized  that  a  revised  in- 
ternational sugar  agreement  was  necessary  and 
should  be  undertaken.  The  sugar  agreement  now 
before  you  is  the  revision  contemplated  by  the 
protocols,  and  was  negotiated  at  a  world  confer- 
ence last  summer  attended  by  50  countries. 

The  new  sugar  agreement  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  both  importing  and  exporting  countries 
to  meet  the  realities  of  the  postwar  sugar  situa- 
tion. A  surplus  of  approximately  2.5  million  tons 
exist  at  the  present  time,  and  productive  capacity 
is  increasing.  World  prices  receded  last  year  to 
the  lowest  levels  since  1945  despite  the  fact  that 
Cuba,  the  world's  largest  producer,  had  restricted 
its  crop  by  28  percent  and  withheld  2  million  tons 
from  the  world  market.  The  International  Sugar 
Agreement  would  share  this  burden  by  assigning 
market  quotas  to  the  exporting  countries  and  ad- 
justing them  periodically  to  the  needs  of  the 
market.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  consumers, 
exporters  are  required  to  maintain  stocks  and  a 
limit  is  placed  on  the  extent  export  quotas  may  be 
reduced  to  accomplish  the  price  objectives  of  the 
agreements. 

An  important  consideration  for  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  this  agreement  will  not 
change  the  pattern  of  our  trade  in  sugar.  Imports 
into  the  United  States  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  agreement.  The  quantity  of  sugar  avail- 
able to  this  market  will  not  be  affected.  Our  do- 
mestic sugar  legislation  will  continue  to  regulate 
the  volume  and  source  of  our  imports  as  it  does 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Department  of  State,  of  course,  has  relied 
heavily  on  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  agreement  to  American  pro- 
ducers and  processors.  We  have  had  several 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  sugar  grow- 
ers and  processors.  Several  representatives 
served  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Sugar 
Conference  and  were  of  material  assistance  in  the 
negotiations.  The  case  for  an  international  sugar 
agreement  appears  to  be  an  exceptional  one  and 
to  be  dictated  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
considerations,  and  the  Department  has  been  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  industry  to  bring  it  about. 

To  date  five  countries  have  ratified  the  agree- 
ment and  17  others  have  notified  that  they  intend 
to  seek  ratification.  As  most  of  the  countries  in- 
terested in  the  agreement  were  anxious  that  it 
become  effective  as  of  January  1, 1954,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  such  notifications  would  be  accepted 
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in  lieu  of  ratification  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  agreement  into  effect  provisionally  for  a 
4-month  period.  The  United  States  cooperated 
with  the  others  in  filing  a  notice  that  ratification 
would  be  sought  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  our 
constitutional  procedures.  Of  course,  no  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  agreement  were  assumed 
by  the  United  States  through  this  action. 

The  condition  of  the  world's  sugar  industry  af- 
fects the  economies  of  many  nations  and  the  live- 
lihood of  many  peoples. 

This  agreement,  while  it  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  world's  sugar  problems,  is  a  constructive  step 
toward  their  solution.  The  Department  of  State 
sincerely  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  domestic  sugar  interests  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  foreign  relations  to  ratify  the 
agreement,  and  it  is  out  of  this  conviction  that 
we  respectfully  recommend  its  favorable  consid- 
eration by  this  Committee. 
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THE  BERLIN  CONFERENCE 


he 


Departme 


A  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Georges  Bidault,  Anthony  Eden,  and  Vya- 
cheslav  Molotov,  took  place  in  Berlin  between  January  25 
and  February  18,  1954.  The  major  problem  facing  the 
Berlin  Conference  was  that  of  Germany.  Two  publications 
released  in  March  record  discussions  at  the  Conference.  .  .  . 


Our  Policy  for  Germany 

This  29-page  pamphlet  is  based  on  statements  made  by 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Berlin  meet- 
ing. It  discusses  the  problem  of  German  unity,  Germany 
and  European  security,  and  the  significance  of  the  Berlin 
Conference. 


Publication  5408 


15  cents 


I  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  —  Berlin  Discussions 

y|  January  25-February  18,  1954 

This  publication  of  the  record  of  the  Berlin  discussions 

Si     i  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  is  unusual  in  that  a  substan- 

tially verbatim  record  of  a  major  international  conference 
is  being  made  available  to  the  public  so  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Conference.  Included  in  the  record  is  the  report  on 
the  Conference  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
delivered  over  radio  and  television  on  February  24,  1954. 

Publication  5399  70  cents 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly   publication   issued   by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.      The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, issued  by  the   White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international   affairs   and    the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.     Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning   treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which   the   United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


The  International  Educational  Exchange  Program 


AN  APPROACH  TO  A  PEACEFUL  WORLD  ON  A   PERSON-TO-PERSON  BASIS 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  12th  semiannual 
"eport  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  was 
"transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  22.1 


.ETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

ro:  The  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 
Sirs: 

Pursuant  to  Section  1008  of  Public  Law  402 
'80th  Congress),  I  transmit  herewith  the  12th 
emiannual  report  of  the  International  Educa- 
ional  Exchange  Program  of  the  Department  of 
5tate.  This  report  reviews  exchange  activities 
arried  out  under  authority  of  this  act  during 
he  period  July  1-December  31,  1953. 

Previously,  reports  on  educational  exchange  ac- 
ivities  were  included  in  the  semiannual  reports 
f  the  former  International  Information  Admin- 
stration.  However,  under  President  Eisenhow- 
r's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8,2  effective  August 
,1953,  international  educational  exchange  activ- 
ities and  information  activities  were  separated, 
'he  educational  exchange  program  was  retained 
l  the  Department  of  State  and  an  independent 
gency  created  to  administer  information  activi- 
es  under  the  act. 

This  report  on  educational  exchange  activities 
dministered  under  the  act  is  therefore  submitted 
iparately  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 
he  Department  of  State, 

March  15, 195^. 

1  Also  available  as  Department  of  State  publication  5409 
For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  854. 
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FOREWORD 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram was  born  of  a  faith  and  a  conviction. 

It  was  faith  in  the  democratic  system,  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  was  conviction  that  the 
sharing  of  ideas  through  direct  personal  experi- 
ence would  strengthen  genuine  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  basic  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

Today  that  security  is  threatened.  The  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  convince  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  international  communism,  not  de- 
mocracy, is  the  answer  to  their  problems.  Other 
anti-American  forces  are  sowing  mistrust  of  our 
motives. 

The  Educational  Exchange  Program  has 
proved  that  it  is  a  sound  antidote.  It  is  building 
up  a  receptive  climate  of  public  opinion  overseas. 
In  this  atmosphere  our  actions,  our  motives,  and 
our  policies  can  be  correctly  understood. 

As  now  constituted,  the  program  has  its  leg- 
islative roots  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  the  Ful- 
bnght  Act,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  special 
legislation. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  program  receives  special  policy  guidance 
which  makes  it  immediately  responsive  to  sensi- 
tive world  conditions.  Through  the  conduct  of 
this  program  the  Department  is  able  to  carry  out 
its  leadership  role,  as  desired  by  the  Congress,  in 
coordinating  the  exchange  efforts  of  other  U.S. 
Government  and  private  agencies  to  further  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 


SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM 

In  the  past  year  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Program  arranged  for  7,121  exchanges 
with  over  70  countries  of  the  free  world. 
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Two-thirds  of  this  total  was  a  carefully  selected 
group  of  people  from  other  countries  who  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study,  to  teach,  to  lecture, 
to  carry  on  specialized  research,  or  to  gam  actual 
work  experience. 

They  were  young  people,  such  as  the  deputy 
chief  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Government  of  India,  who  this  year  completed 
work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  public  administration  at 
American  University.  They  were  teachers,  like 
the  director  for  a  number  of  rural  schools  in  Cuba, 
who  observed  educational  methods  in  our  schools. 
Another  group  included  current  leaders  of 
thought  and  opinion— newsmen,  government  offi- 
cials, members  of  national  legislative  bodies,  labor 
and  business  leaders,  and  social  workers.  Be- 
cause of  duties  back  home,  many  of  this  latter 
group  stay  in  the  United  States  only  a  brief 
period,  usually  not  more  than  3  months. 

The  other  third  of  the  exchanges  were  Amer- 
icans who  went  abroad  to  study,  teach,  lecture, 
or  do  research.  They  represented  all  of  our  48 
States.  Some  are  holding  conferences  on  Amer- 
ican studies  or  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  meet  the  growing  interest  overseas  in 
American  life.  Others  are  specialists,  like  the 
Labor  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  or 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  who 
are  helping  to  correct  many  distorted  conceptions 
of  American  life,  not  only  in  professional  and 
academic  circles  but  among  workers  in  the  fac- 
tories, farms,  and  mines. 

Many  of  these  exchanges  were  planned  within 
the  framework  of  projects  to  meet  special  situa- 
tions in  different  countries.  For  example,  in  Korea 
a  "roup  of  American  educators  is  helping  Korean 
teachers  and  school  administrators  to  reestablish 
primary  and  secondary  schools  with  an  up-to-date 
curriculum.  Groups  of  newsmen  from  Nato  coun- 
tries are  seeing  our  defense  efforts  at  firsthand, 
within  the  setting  of  our  national  life. 

Efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  exchange  program 
flexible  enough  to  meet  other  immediate  needs. 
For  example,  shortly  after  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal to  the  United  Nations  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  the  Department  developed  a 
panel  of  top-flight  experts  who  will  be  available 
to  lecture  overseas  on  American  uses  of  atomic 
eneroy  for  peaceful  and  humane  purposes. 
'  In"  addition,  384  impressionable  young  people 
in  12  countries  were  given  scholarships  to  study  m 
American-sponsored     schools     overseas.       lhese 
institutions,  like  the  American  Farm  School  m 
Greece  and  the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
have  long  been  recognized  as  a  bulwark  of  Ameri- 
can influence  in  the  Near  East. 

Twenty-two  American-sponsored  schools  in  the 
other  American  Republics  were  given  small  cash 
grants,  and  208  similar  schools  received  profes- 
sional guidance  and  other  services  to  help  them  to 
maintain  American  standards  of  teaching  and 
school   administration.     These   schools,   recently 
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praised  so  highly  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  have 
educated  over  a  million  Latin  American  children. 
As  the  American  Ambassador  to  Guatemala 
pointed  out,  they  are  "training  a  generation  of 
young  people  who  will,  through  their  education, 
have  achieved  strong  ties  with  and  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  United  States." 

The  Department  also  helped  311  other  exchange 
projects.  Through  these  projects  more  than  1,886 
exchanges  were  arranged  which  furthered  the  De- 
partment's objectives  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Expenditures  under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  for 
exchanges  were  relatively  small,  $8,011,043,  con- 
sidering the  scope  of  the  program.  However, 
without  these  funds  the  Department  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  full  use  of  approximately  $8 
million  in  private  support  or  $9  million  m  foreign 
currency  available  under  the  Fulbnght  Act. 


RESULTS  OF  PROGRAM 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  full  results  of  ex 
change  experience  are  a  matter  of  cumulative  mi 
pact.  All  exchanges  also  have  an  immediat* 
result.  There  was,  for  example,  the  Japanesi 
legislator  who  told  his  countrymen : 

I  realized  from  this  trip  that  the  essential  difference  am 
disagreement  between  Communist  Russia  and  the  Unite. 
States  is  that  the  former  represents  a  way  of  life  b 
compulsion  and  the  latter  a  way  of  life  which  is  based  o: 
and  derives  its  strength  from  voluntary  processes,  in 
American  way  is  Just  and  proper  for  human  society. 

Or  as  a  European  specialist  put  it : 

I  had  always  been  afraid  of  Russian  imperialism.  Nc 
however  until  I  visited  your  country  did  I  learn  to  believ 
in  the  United  States  as  a  supporter  of  all  the  good  an 
culture-supporting  ideas.  If  you  invite  people  from  oth« 
countries  to  visit  the  U.S.A.,  you  can  make  your  passu 
friend  your  active  ally. 

Such  examples  are  almost  endless.  In  Coper 
hagen  a  returned  Danish  teacher,  Otto  Bremhol 
is  conducting  evening  classes  for  adults  entitle 
"U.S.A.,  Community  and  People"  and  Aspec 
of  Life  Expressed  in  American  Literature. 

A  Latin  American  newspaper  editor  wrote  ov< 
80  feature  stories,  highly  favorable,  about  his  exp 
rience  in  the  United  States.  They  were  givt 
front  page  space  and  followed  up  by  a  lectu 
tour. 

Thorarinn  Thorarinsson,  editor  of  a  daily  pap 
in  Iceland,  has  launched  a  one-man  campaign 
explain  the  necessity  for  American  troops  in  lc 
land.  He  reminds  his  readers  that  as  early 
1920  Lenin  had  noted  the  importance  of  lcelai 
in  time  of  war.  He  has  stated,  "All  Cornmuni 
actions  indicate  that  they  intend  to  conquer  tJ 
world  and  dominate  it."  He  refuted  charges  , 
"imperialism"  in  the  United  States.  He  told | 
countrymen  that,  by  not  cooperating  in  the  bull 
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ing  of  free  world  defenses,  they  were  working 
against  the  prospect  of  peace. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  Far  Eastern 
grantee  is  making  it  his  business  to  place  publica- 
tions and  other  material  about  the  United  States 
in  the  schools  in  his  area.  And  this  is  an  area 
where  the  Communists  are  especially  active. 

The  program  is  also  strengthening  our  ties  with 
the  free  world  by  sharing  our  knowledge  and 
building  up  skills  which  are  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Bai  Ma- 
tabai  Plang,  a  Moro  princess  from  the  Philippines 
who  studied  social  work  in  the  United  States, 
established  an  Institute  of  Technology  in  Min- 
danao modeled  upon  courses  at  Berea  College  in 
Kentucky. 

An  Indian  who  studied  industrial  relations  in 
the  United  States  was  solely  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing the  Division  of  Industrial  Relations  at 
the  Tata  Institute  in  Bombay. 

Dr.  Emmanuel  H.  Phuoc,  leading  dental  sur- 
geon in  Indochina,  organized  a  schedule  of  United 
States  information  films  in  his  spare  time.  This 
particular  former  visitor  to  the  United  States 
keeps  up  his  membership  in  the  American  Dental 
Association  and  has  organized  a  similar  group  in 
Viet-Nam  as  well  as  a  free  medical  and  dental 
clinic  where  American  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

A  husband  and  wife  team,  Emir  Birjandi  and 
his  wife  Parvin,  studied  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. They  took  what  they  learned  back  to  their 
native  village  of  Tabas,  Iran,  with  such  good  re- 
sults that  Tabas  is  becoming  the  pattern  of  a 
widely  extended  Iranian  village  improvement 
system.3 

Americans  who  have  gone  abroad  under  the  In- 
ternational Educational  Exchange  Program  have 
accepted  seriously  the  responsibilities  of  the  trust 
placed  in  them. 

Richard  J.  Coughlin,  an  exchange  student  in 
Thailand,  wrote  that  he  had  "visited  about  125 
different  homes,  both  Thai  and  Chinese  ...  In 
most  cases  I  was  the  first  Westerner,  and  certainly 
the  first  American,  to  have  entered  their  homes. 
My  reception  was  in  all  instances  exceptionally 
friendly.  ...  I  would  judge  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  ways  these  people  had  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view." 

In  Austria  an  American  teacher,  Harold 
Grothen,  gave  103  lectures  on  American  education 
and  life  in  a  small  town  to  4,700  people  in  36  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages — and  this  in  addition 
to  his  regular  classroom  teaching. 

American  Negro  sociologist  Joseph  H.  Douglass 
was  able,  by  his  own  example  and  by  his  talks  in 
Egypt,  to  clear  up  many  false  ideas  about  the 

a  For  an  account  of  their  work,  see  "Rural  Development 
in  Iran,"  Department  of  State  Field  Reporter,  January- 
February  1953  (Department  of  State  publication  4874), 
p.  13. 


position  of  his  race  in  the  United  States.  He  told 
his  audience  that  our  country  "is  truly  one  in 
which  countless  individuals  .  .  .  Negro,  Catholic, 
Jew,  Oriental  .  .  .  through  hard  work  and  appli- 
cation can  and  do  achieve  happiness  and  relative 
measures  of  success  and  that,  despite  attitudes  to 
the  contrary,  bonds  of  friendship  extend  across 
racial  and  cultural  lines."  * 

Greek  newsmen  were  so  interested  in  Dean  Ken- 
neth Olson's  workshops  to  help  them  with  their 
problems  that  the  group  had  to  meet  in  the  great 
Parliament  Hall  in  Athens  to  accommodate  all 
who  wished  to  take  part.5 

No  wonder  indeed  that  a  survey  by  Time  maga- 
zine revealed  that  cabinet  ministers  in  54  countries 
considered  the  exchange  program  the  most  effec- 
tive medium  yet  devised  for  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Backing  up  these  individual  examples  are  scien- 
tific evaluation  studies  which  show  that  the  ex- 
change experience  helps  foreign  grantees  to 

— lose  unrealistic  or  stereotyped  views  of  Amer- 
ican life; 

—obtain  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  motives 
behind  American  foreign  policy; 

— report  more  favorably  and  actively,  on  their 
return,  to  their  countrymen. 

Americans  gain  and  share  with  their  fellow 
citizens 

— wider  understanding  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  other  countries; 

— increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our 
own  international  problems; 

— extensive  professional  benefit. 

These  findings  were  supported  by  the  report  of 
the  Hickenlooper  subcommittee,6  which  stated 
that— 

Exchangees  often  are  or  may  become  prominent  in  gov- 
ernment, business  and  the  professions  and  their  potential 
impact  on  attitudes  toward  this  country  is  considerable. 
The  program  enjoys  a  high  prestige  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  is  therefore  able  to  attract  the  voluntary 
participation  of  leading  citizens. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  COORDINATION  OF 
PROGRAMS 

Foreign  Service  posts  throughout  the  world 
alert  the  Department  as  to  the  size  and  character 
of  programs  needed  to  meet  particular  situations. 
Each  post  coordinates  its  exchange  plans  with 
similar  efforts  developed  by  public  and  private 
groups  for  that  country.     These  recommendations 

*  Ibid.,  November-December  1953  (Department  of  State 
publication  5232),  p.  8. 

5  Ibid.,  September-October  1953  (Department  of  State 
publication  5162),  p.  22. 

6  Overseas  Information.  Programs  of  the  United  States, 
S.  Rept.  406,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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are  then  reviewed  by  the  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Service  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  political  bureaus  of  the  Department. 
The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  provides  overall  policy  advice  and 
guidance. 

Exchange  proposals  from  binational  U.S.  educa- 
tional foundations  and  commissions  in  countries 
participating  in  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Fulbright  Act  are  reviewed  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

A  constant  effort  is  also  made  in  this  country  to 
coordinate  exchanges  with  other  U.S.  Government 
and  private  programs.  The  Department  was  in- 
strumental, for  example,  in  setting  up  an  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Training  Programs  and 
Exchange  of  Persons.  It  has  set  up  a  program  of 
joint  instruction  for  overseas  posts,  standardiza- 
tion of  allowances,  and  cooperative  insurance 
programs. 

Other  measures  initiated  by  the  Department  to 
insure  teamwork  and  prevent  duplication  include 
an  orientation  and  English  language  training  pro- 
gram for  certain  incoming  grantees  of  three  major 
agencies— State,  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration, and  Defense. 

The  Department  has  established  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  all  U.S.  Government 
grantees.  Working  with  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  a  similar  clearinghouse  estab- 
lished by  the  institute  under  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  has  been  set  up  for  exchanges  under 
private  auspices. 

Coordination  is  maintained  also  between  the  ex- 
change activities  of  the  Department  and  the  inter- 
national information  activities  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Procedures  have 
been  established  for  exchange  of  information  in 
Washington.  Overseas  coordination  is  assured 
since  the  same  staffs  operate  both  programs.  ( The 
Department  utilizes  overseas  personnel  of  Usia 
through  a  contractual  arrangement  with  that 
Agency.) 


COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

The  Department  works  closely  with  reputable 
private  groups  here  and  abroad  and  with  interna- 
tional organizations  and  foreign  governments  in 
carrying  out  projects  sponsored  by  them  that  con- 
tribute to  our  Government's  exchange  objectives. 

Typical  of  such  projects  was  the  placement  in 
U.S.  Government  agencies  and  supervision  of  92 
United  Nations  fellows  from  36  countries.  The 
major  subjects  studied  were  economic  develop- 
ment, public  administration,  and  social  welfare. 

The  Department  cooperated  with  such  groups 
as  the  American  Field  Service  and  the  National 
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4-H  Club  Foundation  in  enabling  270  American 
and  foreign  youths  to  experience  life  on  farms  and 
in  communities  of  each  other's  countries.7 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  con- 
tinued to  receive  help  from  the  Department  in  its 
Foreign  Student  Summer  project,  under  which  60 
technical  students  from  35  countries  were  brought 
to  the  United  States  to  study  at  Mit  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  Department  gave  assistance  in  publicizing 
and  facilitating  the  tours  of  American  artistic 
groups  such  as  the  American  National  Ballet 
Theatre. 

One  of  the  Department's  major  activities  in 
stimulating  private  exchanges  comes  under  section 
201  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  This  section  eases 
visa  difficulties  for  foreign  nationals  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  bona  fide  educational  purposes. 
For  example,  before  the  act  was  passed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  carry  out  the  broad  kind 
of  exchange  activity  envisioned  by  the  Eisenhower 
Fellowship  Foundation.  The  before  and  after 
story  of  the  trainee  program  sponsored  by  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  illustrates 
this  point.  Previously,  it  was  difficult  for  a 
trainee  to  obtain  a  visa  that  would  permit  on- 
the-job  training  and  observation.  In  addition, 
each  trainee  had  to  provide  financial  and  other 
personal  guaranties.  In  the  face  of  this  discour- 
agement, the  program  came  to  standstill.  After 
the  act  was  passed,  the  foundation  was  able  tc 
provide  the  necessary  guaranties  for  all  trainees 
it  sponsored  and  to  qualify  as  a  program  that 
would  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  the  act.  To- 
day the  foundation  is  bringing  in  over  500  trainees 
annually  for  training  in  American  industry  and 
commerce. 

By  approving  these  programs,  the  Department 
helps  American  industrial,  educational,  medical, 
and  other  groups  to  bring  foreign  nationals  tc 
this  country  for  limited  periods  of  time.  Since 
July  1,  1953,  195  exchange  programs  were  desig- 
nated or  amended,  bringing  to  1,702  the  total  num- 
ber of  programs  under  which  foreign  nationals 
may  be  currently  admitted  to  this  country  foi 
exchange  purposes.  Hospitals  and  clinics  are  the 
major  users  of  this  service  at  the  present  time 
with  educational  institutions  and  industrial  con- 
cerns next  in  order. 

Another  exchange  activity,  involving  no  US 
Government  funds,  is  the  assignment  of  Americar 
specialists  and  the  performance  of  technical  serv 
ices  under  sections  301  and  402  of  the  Smith 
Mundt  Act.  During  the  past  6  months  a  total  oJ 
$282,000  was  advanced  by  Japan,  Spain,  Australia 
Thailand,  Singapore,  and  Saudi  Arabia  for  carry 
ing  out  such  services. 

A  bacteriologist  and  sanitary  engineer  was  as 
signed  to  Japan  from  the  U.S.  Department  o: 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    He  will  advis< 

7  Field  Reporter,  January-February  1953  (Departnien 
of  State  publication  4874),  p.  22. 
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>n  sanitary  measures  in  the  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  frozen  clams  for  export.  At  the  request 
»f  the  Government  of  Singapore,  the  Depart- 
nent  arranged  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
nation  to  test  soil  samples.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  produced  a  quantity  of  guayule  seeds 
or  Spain.  Continued  assistance  was  provided 
Australia  and  Thailand  in  developing  the  Snowy 
fountains  Hydroelectric  project  and  the  Chao 
:*hy  River  Dam.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
>roject,  arrangements  were  made  to  train  10  Aus- 
ralian  and  2  Thai  engineers. 

["HE  PROGRAM  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

n  Europe 

The  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
he  nations  of  free  Europe  is  well  established, 
fhere  are,  however,  in  all  of  the  European  coun- 
ries,  and  particularly  in  several,  groups  either 
lostile  to  the  United  States  or  ignorant  of  Amer- 
an  ways.  The  Kremlin  makes  a  constant  effort  to 
ise  these  groups  in  its  efforts  to  divide  the  United 
Itates  and  its  European  allies. 

Since  July  1, 1953,  the  Department  has  brought 
,738  Europeans  to  this  country  and  has  assisted 
trivate  groups  in  bringing  over  an  additional  466. 

These  exchanges  include,  for  example,  such  in- 
[ividuals  as  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
federation  of  Finnish  Trade  Unions,  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Swedish  Social-Democratic  Youth 
federation,  and  such  other  key  figures  as  influen- 
ial  newsmen,  members  of  national  legislatures, 
nd  government  officials. 

The  carrying  out  of  exchanges  within  the 
ramework  of  projects  to  accomplish  specific  ob- 
ectives  has  been  particularly  effective  in  Europe. 

The  influence  of  groups  of  Nato  newsmen  who 
lave  returned  home  show  this.  For  example,  they 
lave  written  favorable  articles  appearing  in  over 
50  major  European  newspapers,  with  a  circula- 
ion  of  several  million  readers.  Their  accounts 
lave  been  carried  by  many  European  radio  and 
elevision  networks,  wire  services,  and  magazines. 

Typical  of  a  project  designed  for  a  specific  coun- 
ry  was  the  visit  of  nine  Cooperative  Community 
Action  Teams  from  Germany.  These  teams,  com- 
>osed  of  community  leaders  from  German  towns, 
isited  comparable  American  communities,  par- 
icipating  in  community  activities  and  interview- 
tig  community  officials.8 

Upon  their  return  home  these  teams  found 
aany  ways  to  explain  the  United  States  to  their 
ellow  citizens.  For  example,  members  of  a  team 
rom  Muenster,  Germany,  since  their  return,  have 
liven  75  talks  to  their  townsmen.  They  have  pro- 
>osed  plans  for  the  administrative  reorganization 


'Ibid.,  July-August  1953    (Department  of  State  pub- 
ication  5106),  p.  18. 
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of  the  city  along  the  lines  of  American  advances 
in  city  planning  and  administration.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
American  studies  in  the  schools  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Muenster-American  Circle.  The 
purpose  of  the  latter  will  be  to  maintain  continu- 
ing contacts  between  Muenster  and  the  American 
cities  visited  by  the  team. 

Rich  dividends  have  also  resulted  from  the 
Conferences  on  American  Studies  held  in  Nor- 
way, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  meetings  centered  around  such  themes  as 
"The  U.  S.  in  the  Atlantic  Community,"  "The 
American  Labor  Movement,"  and  "American 
Literature."  Prominent  American  lecturers  led 
these  discussions,  in  which  foreign  university 
faculty  members,  teachers,  students,  and  many 
others  participated.  Many  of  the  foreign  par- 
ticipants came  with  serious  reservations  as  to 
whether  this  would  be  a  propaganda  stunt  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  Nearly  all  of  them  ended 
up  by  praising  the  conferences  and  asking  for 
more. 

Among  the  1,468  American  exchangees  now  in 
Europe  are  917  American  students,  who  have  en- 
tered into  student  and  university  circles  in  13 
countries,  forming  an  important  link  between  the 
United  States  and  European  youth  groups. 
These  students  were  carefully  selected  through 
wide  and  stiff  competitions,  stressing  personality 
and  emotional  suitability  as  well  as  professional 
competence. 

American  specialists  assigned  to  Europe  in- 
cluded the  Labor  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  who  went  down  into  mines  accom- 
panied by  members  of  local  labor  organizations 
and  out  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  workers  about 
their  problems.  He  was  given  a  good  press  every- 
where except  in  Communist  papers. 

The  Department  was  also  active  in  encouraging 
and  supporting  the  visits  to  Europe  of  privately 
sponsored  American  groups  and  individuals 
whose  trips  would  contribute  to  exchange  objec- 
tives. Among  these  were  the  American  National 
Ballet  Theatre,  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  and  se- 
lected American  musical  groups  and  individual 
artists.  They  are  creating  a  new  respect  for 
American  artistic  achievement  in  areas  that  have 
long  regarded  this  country  as  lacking  in  cultural 
values. 

The  ballet  was  so  completely  successful  that  the 
Communist  press,  which  habitually  derides 
American  artistic  attainments,  was  forced  to  give 
favorable  reviews.  Other  critics  highly  praised 
the  performances  and  described  the  development 
of  ballet  in  America  from  an  essentially  European 
art  into  a  uniquely  American  form  today  on  par 
with  the  best  Europe  has  to  offer. 

The  potential  effect  of  the  Department's  ex- 
change efforts  in  this  area  may  be  gaged  by  study- 
ing past  exchanges.  For  example,  evaluation 
studies  in  one  large  European  country  show  that 
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former  grantees  definitely  hold  more  favorable 
views  of  the  United  States  than  persons  who  have 
not  visited  this  country.  Furthermore,  such 
grantees  are  convinced,  on  the  whole,  of  the  sound- 
ness of  America's  foreign  policy. 

The  exchange  experience  has  also  often  en- 
hanced the  grantee's  position  as  an  opinion  leader. 
A  measure  of  this  influence,  in  the  country  con- 
cerned, was  seen  in  recent  elections,  in  which  70 
of  those  reelected  and  25  of  those  newly  elected 
to  the  national  legislature  were  former  grantees. 

Many  European  government  and  private  agen- 
cies are  reciprocating  U.S.  exchange  efforts  by 
inviting  Americans  to  visit  their  countries.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  the  German  Government  in- 
vited 48  American  experts  in  the  fields  of  religion, 
welfare,  and  local  government  to  tour  Germany 
at  that  Government's  expense.  German  and  Aus- 
trian families  have  opened  their  homes  during 
summer  months  to  American  teen-agers  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  German  and  Austrian  teen- 
age program  conducted  by  the  Department,  under 
which  2,000  youths  have  lived  with  American 
families  and  attended  local  high  schools  since 
1949.  Other  countries  offering  scholarship  op- 
portunities to  Americans  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  the  Netherlands,  all  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  Italy. 

In  the  Near  East  and  Africa 

More  than  900  exchanges  were  carried  out  with 
26  countries  in  this  area  during  the  last  6  months. 
Embracing  critical  African,  Near  Eastern,  and 
South  Asian  countries,  this  area  is  characterized 
by  extreme  nationalism  and  strong  antiforeign 
attitudes.  The  exchange  program  has  helped  to 
develop  local  leadership  and  to  inspire  that  lead- 
ership with  confidence  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  Aref  ben  Musa,  now  in  the  Libyan  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  interviewed  by  Tripoli's 
only  Arab  newspaper  upon  his  return,  talked  of 
impressions  gained  while  in  the  United  States  as 
an  exchange  student.  Among  other  things,  he 
said,  "I  was  able  during  my  stay  in  the  United 
States  to  study  and  know  the  American  people 
and  their  various  aspects  of  life,  their  democratic 
spirit  which  they  display  at  all  times."  He  spoke 
of  the  "generosity  of  American  families,"  the 
"brotherly  atmosphere  of  cooperation  in  the 
United  States,"  and  the  way  "the  individual  relies 
upon  his  personal  ability  for  his  position  in  so- 
ciety." 

An  important  part  of  the  exchange  program  in 
this  area  is  the  bringing  over  of  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  35  to  study  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  these  students 
were  active  professional  leaders  in  their  home 
countries  at  the  time  they  received  their  invita- 
tions— doctors,  lawyers,  government  officials. 
What  the  American  experience  can  mean  to  them 
is  demonstrated  by  an  evaluation  study  conducted 
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in  a  representative  Near  Eastern  country.  Thk 
study,  which  included  student  interviews  before 
during,  and  after  their  trips,  showed  that  largelj 
derogatory  attitudes  toward  the  United  States 
were  transformed  into  favorable  concepts  of  this 
country  as  a  friendly,  democratic,  hard  working 
Nation  interested  in  the  life  and  problems  of 
other  countries. 

The  Department  also  brought  over  many  out- 
standing opinion  leaders.  In  cooperation  wit! 
Princeton  University  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
the  Department  invited  35  eminent  Muslin 
scholars  to  a  "Colloquium  on  Islamic  Culture  ii 
Its  Relation  to  the  Contemporary  World."  Dele 
gates  from  Egypt,  Turkey,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jor 
dan,  Yemen,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India 
Malaya,  and  Indonesia  met  with  Americai 
scholars  who  have  specialized  in  the  history  aw 
culture  of  the  Islamic  world.  Maximum  publii 
information  was  given  overseas  on  this  event  b] 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  bring  over  a  group  o: 
Southeast  Asian  journalists  under  a  project  whicl 
has  as  its  primary  objective  a  demonstration  o: 
the  way  in  which  responsible  newspapers  Cai 
contribute  to  the  economic,  cultural,  social,  an< 
political  development  of  a  democratic  society.  Ii 
addition  to  attending  a  seminar  arranged  by  th 
American  Press  Institute  of  Columbia  University 
these  newsmen  will  tour  the  country  to  get  ai 
objective  view  of  American  life  and  institution 
and  an  understanding  of  some  of  pur  problems 
Grants  have  been  given  also  to  individual  educa 
tors  from  India,  Thailand,  Greece,  Iraq,  an< 
Pakistan  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  a  6 
week  seminar  on  higher  education  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  American  lecturers  visiting  thi 
area  was  Dr.  Roy  G.  Blakey,  an  economist,  whc 
in  addition  to  developing  courses  in  public  financ 
and  taxation  for  college  students,  served  as  con 
sultant  to  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Finance.  An 
other  was  Mrs.  Dolores  M.  Carter,  a  lecturer  ii 
dietetics  who  organized  and  put  into  operation 
in  Afghanistan  a  program  of  instruction  in  nutri 
tion,  sanitation  and  health,  home  nursing,  an* 
infant  care. 

The  Department  also  encouraged  and  supporte< 
the  exchange  of  101  persons  with  this  area  spoil 
sored  by  private  American  and  foreign  groups 
A  recent  trend  among  these  exchanges  was  th 
interest  of  American  students  in  visiting  Indi: 
and  other  Southeast  Asian  countries.  This  in 
creased  interest  is  attributable  to  a  group  of  Amer 
ican  students  from  the  University  of  Southen 
California,  who  carried  out  a  plan  that  they  en 
titled  "Project  India."  They  lived  and  worke< 
with  Indian  students  for  3  months  in  attemptin; 
to  correct  misunderstandings  about  American  lift 
The  Department  also  cooperated  with  the  U.S 
National  Student  Association  in  arranging  th 
visits  to  this  country  of  five  outstanding  Aral 
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outh  leaders.  It  assisted  selected  student  ad- 
isers  from  American  universities  in  tours  of 
liddle  East  countries  to  survey  educational  needs 
nd  to  renew  contacts  with  returned  foreign 
tudents.  It  facilitated  the  tour  to  10  Near  East- 
rn  countries  of  a  group  of  American  mayors  and 
rivate  citizens  desiring  to  observe  U.S.  foreign 
id  programs  and  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
i  rehabilitation  and  refugee  problems. 

i  the  Far  East 

This  area  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
atural  resources  of  the  Far  East  make  it  a  rich 
rize  in  the  eyes  of  the  Communists.  Nor  is  its 
rategic  importance  overlooked.  As  Lenin  once 
nd,  'the  road  to  Paris  is  through  Peking." 
herefore,  the  anti-American  pressure  by  the 
ommunists  in  the  Far  East  is  continuous  and 
rong. 

The  personal  approach  through  exchanges 
akes  it  possible  for  these  people  to  obtain  a  true 
icture  of  America.  It  allays  suspicion  and  in- 
ures cooperation. 

The  774  exchanges  carried  out  in  the  Far  East 
dude  those  with  the  new  nations  of  Indochina, 
alaya,  and  Indonesia.  The  programs  emphasize 
ir  desire  to  share  our  achievements  rather  than 
impose  our  way  of  life. 

In  one  country  the  exchange  program  concen- 
ated  on  bringing  over  officials  from  one  of  the 
ore  important  ministries,  not  only  because  of 
eir  far-reaching  influence  at  both  national  and 
cal  government  levels,  but  as  directors  of  gov- 
nment  publications,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and 
her  information  activities. 
From  the  Philippines  came  a  group  of  youth 
aders,  who  toured  the  United  States  learning 
»out  American  youth  activities  and  the  role  they 
ay  in  our  national  life.  A  group  of  labor  leaders 
me  from  Japan  to  study  the  labor  movement  in 
e  United  States,  first  by  participating  in  a  spe- 
cify arranged  seminar  at  an  American  univer- 
ty  and  later  by  working  directly  with  union 
cals. 

Individual  exchanges  included  specialists  such 
the  Public  Health  doctor  from  Ceylon  con- 
rned  with  the  control  of  certain  tropical  dis- 
ses,  now  receiving  specialized  training  at  the 
•S.  Public  Health  Service ;  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ent  and  chairman  of  a  finance  committee  in 
urma ;  an  editor  and  publisher  from  Thailand ; 
id  important  government  officials  from  critical 
idochina. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  a  two-way  "Repre- 
atative  Government  Project"  in  Japan,  under 
nch  groups  of  Japanese  students  will  pursue 
ecial  programs  in  this  field  at  American  uni- 
rsities,  and  a  seminar  will  be  held  in  Japan  by 
ominent  American  lecturers  and  specialists. 
ve  hundred  Japanese  educators  and  government 
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officials  at  both  the  national,  prefectural,  and  mu- 
nicipal levels  will  participate  in  this  seminar. 

A  special  exchange  project  was  planned  for 
Korea  under  which  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  a  dean  of  a  law  school 
in  a  large  southwestern  university  will  conduct 
a  legal  institute  for  Korean  judges,  prosecutors, 
and  lawyers. 

Among  the  104  Americans  to  visit  this  area  was 
Anna  Lord  Straus,  a  former  United  Nations  dele- 
gate, who  is  influential  among  Far  Eastern  wom- 
en's groups,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  each  in- 
dividual's responsibility  for  good  local  and  na- 
tional government. 

Other  visitors  included  a  labor  leader  and  a  pio- 
neer in  the  development  of  the  television  industry 
who,  together,  discussed  good  labor-management 
relations  and  industrial  research  under  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Among  the  particularly  effective  tours  of  pri- 
vate groups  to  this  area  was  the  visit  to  Japan  of 
the  New  York  Giants.  The  Department  cooper- 
ated with  American  baseball  officials  in  coordinat- 
ing the  tour,  arranging  through  Foreign  Service 
posts  for  advance  publicity  and  other  assistance. 

The  Japanese  are  avid  baseball  fans  and  re- 
sponded in  large  numbers  to  see  the  Giants  in 
action  against  a  Japanese  team.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  tribute  to  the  Giants  and  their  per- 
formance in  Japan  was  the  total  absence  of  any 
Communist  propaganda  or  unfavorable  comment. 
The  presence  on  the  team  of  some  Negro  players 
was  noted  as  an  indication  of  racial  equality. 
Widely  and  favorably  reported  was  the  message 
of  President  Eisenhower  which  Baseball  Com- 
missioner Ford  Frick  brought  with  him. 

Altogether,  the  Department  assisted  50  groups 
in  exchanging  111  persons  with  the  Far  East 
during  this  period. 

The  Department  also  administers  a  program  of 
emergency  aid  to  Chinese  and  Korean  students  and 
scholars  stranded  in  the  United  States.  As  self- 
support  became  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
these  persons,  grants  were  awarded  to  enable  them 
to  reach  their  educational  objectives  in  this  coun- 
try. Carried  out  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
535,  81st  Congress,  this  program  reached  its  peak 
during  the  1950-51  academic  year.  It  has  been 
declining  steadily  since  that  time.  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General  in  1951 
under  Public  Law  535  enabled  these  grantees  to 
seek  employment  in  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment has  since  encouraged  private  groups  and 
individuals  to  employ  Chinese  grantees  aided 
under  the  program  until  it  becomes  practicable  for 
them  to  return  to  their  home  country.  During  the 
last  6  months,  182  Chinese  students  and  scholars 
were  assisted  as  compared  with  2,400  during  the 
1950-51  academic  year. 

The  China  Aid  Act  was  amended  in  1951  to 
provide  Korean  students  with  similar  benefits, 
with  the  exception  that  Koreans  may  not  remain 
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and  accept  employment  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  Department  policy  and  with 
the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Korean  (joy- 
ernment  that  Korean  students  return  immediately 
to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  country  upon 
completion  of  their  studies.  Thirty-two  Korean 
students  have  been  assisted  under  this  program,  11 
of  whom  were  aided  within  the  past  6  months. 

In  the  Other  American  Republics 

Recognizing  that  the  inter-American  system 
must  be  founded  on  mutual  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  respect,  the  person-to-person  ap- 
proach of  educational  exchange  was  determined  m 
1938  to  be  one  of  the  most  direct  ways  to  achieve 
this.  The  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  which 
now  characterize  our  relations  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  stem  in  large  measure  from  the 
cumulative  effect  of  personal  contact  afforded  by 
exchanges  over  a  period  of  15  years.  An  intensive 
study  conducted  in  Brazil,  for  example,  by  an 
independent  research  organization  concluded  that 
among  the  major  effects  of  the  exchange  experience 
are  a  higher  regard  for  the  North  American  peo- 
ple, greater  conviction  that  the  United  States  is  a 
true  democracy,  and  an  increase  in  the  belief  that 
we  are  doing  more  than  any  other  nation  to  prevent 

war.  .       ,    ,  , 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  recognize  that  to- 
day anti-U.S.  propaganda  is  making  a  determined 
effort  in  Latin  America  to  capitalize  on  every 
motive  for  misunderstanding.  Communist  propa- 
ganda is  making  special  use  of  the  Soviets  own 
kind  of  exchange  of  persons  program,  which  in- 
cludes invitations  to  influential  Latin  American 
figures  in  press  and  labor  circles  for  "guided  tours 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Department  is  now  carrying  out  nearly  200 
exchanges  with  22  countries  in  this  area.  Among 
the  35  Americans  who  visited  Latin  America  re- 
cently with  Hilton  R.  Hanna,  a  labor  leader,  who 
met  with  all  levels  of  workers  and  management, 
stressing— in  excellent  Spanish— the  theme  of 
good  labor-management  relations  for  expanding 
production. 

The  visit  of  this  eminent  American  Negro 
prompted  one  high  union  official  to  reexamine 
anti-U.S.  propaganda  in  regard  to  race  relations 
and  to  seek  help  from  the  local  U.S.  mission  m 
getting  the  facts  on  the  Negro  in  America. 

An  American  economist  served  as  consultant  to 
a  Central  American  government  and  lectured  on 
economics  at  a  university.  An  American  profes- 
sor furthered  the  establishment  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Library  Science  at  a  Brazilian  university, 
meanwhile  conducting,  at  the  request  of  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  a  training  program  for  librar- 
ians throughout  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  72  Latin  American  students 
brought  to  study  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities,  grantees  included  91  teachers,  lecturers, 
and  influential  leaders,  including  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Peru,  the  Ecuadoran  President's  assistant  and 
liaison  contact  with  the  Ecuadoran  Congress,  and 
a  Brazilian  editor  and  radio  broadcaster. 

An  important  part  of  the  program  m  Latin 
America  is  assistance  to  230  nonprofit  American- 
sponsored  schools,  representing  a  private  invest- 
ment of  $6,500,000.  This  program,  recently 
praised  highly  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  in- 
cludes small  cash  grants  and  professional  guid- 
ance on  curricula  and  other  services,  amounting 
to  $132,250  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  small 
amount  of  money  involved,  the  program  has 
stimulated  these  schools  to  maintain  U.S.  stand- 
ards of  teaching  and  school  administration. 

Private  groups  carried  out  632  exchanges^  lr 
furtherance  of  the  Department's  exchange  objec- 
tives in  this  area.  For  example,  a  group  o1 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  clubwomen  made  a  tour  of  su 
Latin  American  countries,  with  the  assistant 
of  our  Foreign  Service  posts  and  the  Department 
In  the  field  of  sports,  the  Department  assisted  ai 
American  baseball  team  to  play  a  series  of  game 
with  a  Mexican  team,  and  arrangements  wen 
made  for  players  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  Baseball  Schoo 
in  Florida. 

The  Department  continued  to  assist  a  larg 
number  of  Latin  American  students  in  arrangin 
trips  to  this  country.  By  way  of  illustratioi 
arrangements  were  made  for  63  engineering  stu 
dents  and  3  faculty  members  from  the  Nations 
University  of  Colombia  and  60  students  from  th 
University  of  Mexico  to  visit  places  of  technics 
interest  in  the  United  States.  The  Departmer 
also  assisted  the  National  Education  Associatio 
in  arranging  educational  tours  to  Latin  Amenc 
for  a  large  number  of  American  teachers. 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT  OF  PROGRAM 

Participation  of  Private  U.  S.  Citizens 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  public  hi 
contributed  substantially  to  the  success  of  the  e: 
change  program.  Hundreds  of  organizations  ar 
thousands  of  individuals  have  offered  hospitals 
and  professional  guidance  to  these  foreign  visito 
without  remuneration. 

American  citizens  who  invite  an  exchang 
"home  for  dinner"  or  into  the  family  circle  a 
playing  a  significant  part  in  developing  the  o 
jectives  of  the  program. 

Such  hospitality  is  a  two-way  street  in  that 
is  frequently  equally  rewarding  to  the  hosts. 
word  "foreigner"  loses  all  alien  connotations 
the  family  where  an  exchangee  has  become  a  fi 
quent  visitor.     Barriers  of  different  cultures  j 
down  before  this  person-to-person  contact. 
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that  contact,  too,  there  are  opportunities  to  clear 
up  misunderstandings  which,  left  uncorrected, 
at  times  mean  the  difference  between  a  permanent 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  a  resentful  critic. 
There  is  the  story  of  a  young  Chinese  lad  who 
complained  to  an  American  friend  that  the  towns- 
people m  the  little  village  near  his  school  "stared" 
at  him.  He  was  very  unhappy  about  it.  The 
American  boy  asked  him,  "Pal,"  he  said,  "what 
would  the  people  do  if  I  visited  a  little  town  in 
your  country  where  they  had  never  before  seen 
an  American  ? "  The  Chinese  boy  thought  it  over. 
•The  children,"  he  admitted  laughing,  "would 
mase  after  you  yelling  'Big  Nose'."  The  hurt 
svas  gone. 

The  financial  support  given  the  exchange  pro- 
grams by  private  individuals  and  groups  has  been 
substantial.  For  the  1953  program  such  support 
I  estimated  at  $8  million,  given  through  scholar- 
ships and  other  assistance  awarded  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Government  grants. 

An  example  is  the  cooperative  arrangement  de- 
veloped for  foreign  newsmen  to  enable  them  to 
ret  work  experience  on  American  newspapers. 
Lhese  papers  pay  the  expenses  within  the  United 
states  of  the  newsmen,  while  the  Department  pro- 
vides international  transportation.  Now  in  its 
econd  year,  this  project  has  brought  over  35  for- 
eign newsmen  to  work  on  American  newspapers 
n  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Also,  over  1,000 
ocal  screening  committees  assist  in  recommend- 
ng  qualified  American  candidates  and  some  600 
►facials  of  educational  institutions  serve  as  stu- 
lent  advisers  in  helping  foreign  students  become 
djusted  to  American  college  and  campus  life. 
Aany  similar  services  are  performed  by  overseas 
;roups  in  cooperation  with  our  missions  abroad. 

ooperating  Agencies 

The  Department  utilizes  a  number  of  public 
nd  private  agencies  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
omplex  services  involved  in  the  program,  such 
s,  for  example,  scheduling  and  announcing  com- 
petitions, processing  and  recommending  candi- 
ates,  orienting  and  supervising  grantees,  and 
valuating  program  effectiveness.  This  is  in  ac- 
ordance  with  section  1003  of  the  Smith-Mundt 
Let,  directing  the  Department  to  utilize  to  the 
laximum  extent  practicable  the  services  and  fa- 
ilities  of  private  agencies. 

Altogether,  36  such  agencies  are  currently  co- 
perating  with  the  Department  under  contract, 
ney  were  selected  because  of  their  particular 
^mpetence  in  specialized  exchange  fields  and  in- 
lude  such  agencies  as  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
onal  Education,  the  United  States  Office  of 
iducation,  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
ie  Governmental  Affairs  Institute,  the  Confer- 
lce  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils,  and 
ie  American  Council  on  Education. 


RECEPTION  AND  ORIENTATION 
Reception  Centers 

The  Department,  through  its  four  reception 
centers  (New  York,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco)  helps  to  create  a  favorable  first  impres- 
sion of  this  country.  These  centers  make  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  certain  visitors  at  docks 
and  airports,  make  arrangements  for  hotel  accom- 
modations and  onward  travel,  and  set  up  local  con- 
tacts which  further  the  purpose  of  their  visits. 
Altogether,  these  centers  assisted  5,003  foreign 
visitors  during  this  period. 


Washington  International  Center 

The  Washington  International  Center  provided 
1,427  leader  grantees  with  a  week's  intensive  orien- 
tation course,  including  lectures,  discussion 
groups,  tours  to  points  of  historic  interest,  and 
visits  to  Washington  homes.9  These  visitors  also 
included  grantees  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  a  cooperative  arrangement  whereby 
the  Department  and  these  agencies  share  the  cost 
of  the  center.  The  success  of  the  program  is  due 
largely  to  the  hospitality  and  other  assistance  pro- 
vided by  over  200  private  Washington  individuals 
and  agencies. 


American  Language  Center 

The  language  center  provided  English  language 
refresher  instruction  to  137  grantees  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Defense,  whose  lan- 
guage proficiencies  were  inadequate  to  carry  out 
their  program.  In  the  course  of  instruction, 
usually  lasting  2  weeks  or  more,  materials  having 
to  do  with  American  government,  social  structure, 
and  culture  are  used. 


University  Orientation  Centers 

Orientation  centers  were  established  in  12  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  American  life  and  the  American  system  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  to  give  instruction  in 
the  English  language  to  544  foreign  students  as  a 
preparation  for  their  study  in  the  United  States. 
The  Experiment  in  International  Living  also  ar- 
ranged for  116  additional  students  to  live  in 
American  homes  for  6  weeks  during  the  summer 
months. 
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'Ibid.,  September-October  1952   (Department  of  State 
publication  4714),  p.  10. 
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Allied  Efforts  To  Restore  Freedom  of  Movement  in  Germany 


Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  in  recent  weeks  addressed 
identical  letters  to  Soviet  authorities  in  Germany 
proposing  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  movement  within  Germany.1  Following  are 
texts  of  the  correspondence  between  Ambassador 
James  B.  Conant,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany,  and  Vladimir  Semenov,  Soviet  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  together  with  letters 
exchanged  by  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Timberman, 
U.S.  Commandant  in  Berlin,  and  Sergei  Dengm, 
Berlin  representative  of  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany. 

Ambassador  Conant  to  Mr.  Semenov,  February  22 

At  the  meeting  in  Berlin  on  February  18  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  France 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  was  stated  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  U.K.,  the  U.S.A.  and  France  had 
initiated  a  study  of  the  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  hardships  which  result  for  the  German 
people  from  the  present  division  of  Germany.2 
Although  such  steps  are  no  substitute  for  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty,  which  remain  the  objectives  of  its 
policy,   the  U.S.   Government   considers  that   it 
should  be  possible  for  the  four  occupying  powers 
in  Germany  to  reach  immediate  agreement  on  the 
elimination  of  a  certain  number  of  unjustifiable  ob- 
stacles which  still  prevent  freedom  of  movement 
between  the  different  parts  of  Germany.    The  U.S. 
Government  believes  that  the  Four  Powers  could 
in  this  way  bring  about  an  immediate  and  essential 
improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  all  Ger- 
many. 

I  therefore  propose  to  you  that  we  shall  agree 
that  each  of  us  should,  as  appropriate,  take  the 
following  measures : 

A.  The  abolition  of  the  requirement  for  resi- 
dence permits  for  Germans  residing  in  the  Federal 
Territory  who  desire  to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Zone. 
The  maintenance  of  this  formality  in  fact  consid- 


1  For  earlier  correspondence  on  this  subject,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Sept.  21,  1953,  p.  391,  and  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  490. 

2  Forcu/n  Ministers  Meeting:  Berlin  Discussions,  Janu- 
ary 25-February  18,  195Jt,  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 5399,  p.  129. 
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erably  reduces  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  inter 
zonal  passes  which  was  decided  at  the  end  of  195< 

B.  The  opening  of  the  inter-zonal  crossm 
points  which  have  been  closed  by  the  Soviet  av 
thorities  on  various  dates  before  the  middle  c 
1952.  I  would  remind  you  of  the  proposal  on  th 
subject  made  to  you  in  my  letter  of  January  8.3 

C.  The  improvement  of  inter-zonal  road  an 
rail  transport  services  including  the  introductic 
of  fast  rail  services  with  improved  passenger  f: 
cilities  between  the  principal  cities  of  West  Ge 
many  on  the  one  hand  and  East  Germany  ar 
Berlin  on  the  other.  . 

D.  The  removal  of  the  prohibited  zone,  tl 
barbed  wire  fences  and  all  other  barriers  plac< 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  along  the  Soviet  Zone  borde 

E.  The  abolition  of  all  controls  and  of  all  n 
pediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  prmn 
matter. 

As  regards  Berlin,  we  should  agree  upon  su: 
able  methods  for  re-establishing  more  norm 
living  conditions  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  cil 
In  particular,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  reach  c 
cisions  on  the  two  following  questions : 

A.  The  abolition  of  all  formalities  re  moveme 
of  persons  between  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  Zone. 

B.  The  removal  of  all  impediments  to  the  fi 
movement  of  persons  and  of  goods  between  t 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  Western  Germar 
in  particular  the  abolition  of  the  requirement  i 
the  endorsement  of  Warenbegleitscheme  [cert 
cates  for  goods  in  transit]  for  such  goods  by  1 
authorities  of  the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  introdi 
tion  of  arrangements  for  the  customs-free  trar 
of  such  goods. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  at  your  ea: 
convenience  to  discuss  these  proposals. 

If,  as  I  hope,  they  are  acceptable  to  you,  t© 
nical  discussions  may  be  required  concerning  p 
posals  B  and  C  in  paragraph  2  above.  In  tl 
event  I  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  names 
the  German  technical  experts  authorized  to  d 
with  these  matters  in  respect  of  Western  Germ* 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  obtain  corresponding 
formation  from  you. 


3  Not  printed. 
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I  have  authorized  Gen.  Timberman  to  make 
contact  with  Mr.  Dengin  and  to  transmit  to  him 
a  proposal  dealing  with  the  other  restrictions 
which  we  wish  to  see  eliminated  in  Berlin. 

General  Timberman  to  Mr.  Dengin,  February  22 

In  his  letter  of  February  22  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  has  drawn  Mr.  Semenov's  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  more 
normal  living  conditions  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Berlin.  In  particular  he  has  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  four  occupying  powers  should 
reach  agreement  on  the  removal  of  impediments  to 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  persons  and  goods  be- 
tween the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  Western 
Germany  and  on  the  abolition  of  all  formalities 
re  the  movement  of  persons  between  Berlin  and 
the  Soviet  Zone. 

In  the  same  spirit  and  in  order  to  eliminate  all 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  communications  be- 
tween the  four  sectors  of  Berlin,  I  request  you  to 
agree  that  the  following  measures  should  be  put 
into  effect: 

A.  The  abolition  of  police  controls  at  the  bor- 
ders and  of  other  forms  of  hindrance  to  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement  of  persons  throughout 
the  city. 

B.  The  removal  of  all  street  barriers  between 
sectors. 

C.  The  re-establishment  of  direct  tram  services 
throughout  the  city. 

D.  The  re-establishment  of  the  automatic  city- 
wide  telephone  service. 

E.  The  re-establishment  of  reliable  and  efficient 
postal  services  throughout  the  city. 

F.  The  abolition  of  controls  over  and  inter- 
ference with  the  free  circulation  of  printed  mat- 
ter, films  and  other  cultural  media  throughout  the 
city. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  agreement  should  be 
reached  on  these  different  proposals  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  people  of  Berlin  and  am  ready, 
for  my  part,  to  discuss  with  you  without  delay 
a]1  the  measures  required  to  put  them  into  force. 

Should  technical  discussions  be  required  con- 
cerning proposals  C  and  D  above,  I  am  prepared 
to  furnish  the  names  of  the  German  technicians 
luthonzed  to  deal  with  these  matters  for  my  sector 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  similar  information 
from  you. 

Vlr.  Semenov  to  Ambassador  Conant,  March  6 

[Translation] 

In  acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  February 
32, 1954  containing  a  proposal  that  the  High  Com- 
missioners of  the  Four  Powers  in  Germany  ex- 
amine certain  problems  concerning  movement  of 
[he  German  population  and  goods  across  the 
demarcation  line  between  Western  and  Eastern 
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Germany,  economic  and  cultural  and  relations 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany,  and  other 
questions,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  state  the 
following : 

In  the  relations  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  there  are  a  number  of  important  prob- 
lems the  solution  of  which  is  an  urgent  matter 
for  the  German  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
bringing  together  of  Western  and  Eastern  Ger- 
many, in  the  development  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural ties  between  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  German  Federal  Republic. 

Taking  this  into  account,  at  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers,  after  it  had 
been  made  clear  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
agreement  between  the  positions  of  the  confer- 
ence participants  on  basic  questions  regarding 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  treaty,  the  Soviet  Government  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  a 
proposal  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  organs 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Germany  the  following : 4 

1.  The  creation  of  an  all-German  committee 
with  the  functions  of  effecting  agreement  and 
coordination  in  the  spheres  of  trade,  financial 
settlements,  transport,  frontier  and  other  ques- 
tions concerned  with  economic  relations; 

2.  The  creation  of  an  all-German  committee 
on  problems  of  the  development  of  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  sport  relations  with  the  view  of  elim- 
inating existing  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
German  national  culture. 

The  creation  of  such  all-German  committees 
would  best  facilitate  a  solution  of  urgent  internal 
German  problems,  since  the  settlement  of  these 
problems  is  the  internal  affair  of  the  German 
people  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  great  significance 
for  the  populations  of  both  parts  of  Germany  of 
the  questions  referred  to  in  your  letter  as  well 
as  of  other  practical  questions  in  the  relations 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Germany.  All- 
German  committees  could  immediately  decide 
such  internal  German  questions  in  the  interests 
of  the  populations  of  both  parts  of  Germany  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  occupation  powers. 
Problems  relating  to  the  situation  in  Berlin  could 
also  be  examined  and  decided  by  German 
authorities. 

The  establishment  of  the  above-mentioned  all- 
German  committees  would  serve  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  bringing  together  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Germany  and  would  facilitate  the 
creation  of  conditions  favorable  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany. 

The  government  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  has  officially  stated  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  immediate  launching  of  negotiations  for 
the  creation  of  all-German  committees.  The 
Soviet  authorities  for  their  part  are  ready  to  give 
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all  possible  assistance  to  the  creation  and  func- 
tioning of  the  above-mentioned  all-German 
committees. 

Mr.  Dengin  to  General  Timberman,  March  G 

[Translation] 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  22, 1  deem 
it  necessary  to  advise  you  that  in  the  letter  of 
March  6  from  the  USSR  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  to  Mr.  Conant  it  is  pointed  out  that  in- 
ternal German  problems  could  be  successfully 
solved  by  all-German  committees  on  economic  and 
cultural  relations  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany. 

With  regard  to  practical  questions  relating  to 
Berlin,  such  questions  could  also  be  settled  by  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  German  authori- 
ties. Soviet  authorities  for  their  part  will  give 
every  kind  of  assistance  to  the  German  authorities 
in  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  Toward  this 
end,  it  is  envisaged  that  the  occupation  authorities 
of  the  Western  Powers  will  take  immediate  steps 
toward  the  normalization  of  the  life  of  the  Berlin 
population,  and,  particularly,  will  take  appropri- 
ate measures  for  the  liquidation  of  various  criminal 
organizations,  located  in  West  Berlin  and  carrying 
on  subversive  work  against  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  on  which  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  repeatedly  queried  the  occupation  authorities 
of  the  US,  UK,  and  France. 

Ambassador  Conant  to  Mr.  Semenov,  March  17 

I  have  received  your  reply  of  March  6,  1954, 
to  my  letter  of  February  22  in  which  I  proposed 
to  you  that  we  should  agree  together  with  the 
British  and  French  High  Commissioners  in  Ger- 
many to  eliminate  immediately  a  number  of  un- 
justifiable obstacles  which  still  prevent  freedom 
of  movement  between  the  different  parts  of 
Germany. 

I  regret,  however,  that  instead  of  replying  posi- 
tively to  my  proposals  of  dealing  with  the  prac- 
tical and  urgent  problems  with  which  we  are  faced, 
you  have  confined  yourself  in  your  reply  merely 
to  repeating  M.  Molotov's  proposal  for  all-Ger- 
man committees  which  was  rejected  by  the  three 
Western  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  Berlin  confer- 
ence. 

The  matters  covered  by  my  proposal  must  con- 
tinue closely  to  concern  the  four  occupying  pow- 
ers until  such  time  as  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many takes  place.  None  of  these  powers  can 
rightly  evade  its  responsibilities  in  that  respect. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  four  powers  to 
secure  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  free  movement 
of  Germans  between  the  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  insofar  as  the  continued  existence  of 
such  obstacles  is  due  to  action  or  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  Soviet  occupied  terri- 
tories, my  government  will  continue  to  hold  the 
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Soviet  authorities  responsible  for  this  hindrance 
to  further  progress  in  the  direction  of  German 
reunification.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
requested  you,  in  my  previous  letter,  to  inform 
me  of  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  the  specific 
proposals  which  I  have  made  and  which  I  have 
offered  to  discuss  with  you. 

It  is  clear  that  certain  of  the  questions  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  February  22  require  only  uni- 
lateral decision  and  action  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Soviet  Zone.    These  are : 

(A)  The  abolition  of  the  requirement  for  resi- 
dence permits  for  Germans  residing  in  the  Federal 
territory  who  desire  to  travel  to. the  Soviet  Zone; 

(B)  The  removal  of  the  prohibited  zone,  the 
barbed  wire  fences  and  all  other  barriers  placed 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  along  the  interzonal  border ; 

(C)  The  abolition  of  all  formalities  regarding 
movement  of  persons  between  Berlin  and  the 
Soviet  Zone. 

If,  as  I  hope,  the  Soviet  authorities  share  my 
government's  desire  to  alleviate  conditions  which 
are  oppressive  to  the  German  people,  may  I  ask 
you  to  indicate  to  me  at  an  early  date  that  you 
are  now  ready  to  take  steps  to  have  the  above 
measures  put  into  effect  ? 

With  regard  to  the  further  proposals  made  in 
my  letter  of  February  22, 1  suggest  that,  in  every 
case  in  which  we  consider  it  useful,  discussions 
should  take  place  between  German  technical  ex- 
perts with  a  view  to  reaching  practical  solutions 
which,  once  they  are  agreed,  should  become  effec- 
tive without  delay.  I  shall  be  ready,  as  I  have 
already  informed  you,  to  furnish  you  with  the 
names  of  the  experts  authorized  to  deal  with  these 
matters  in  respect  of  Western  Germany  who  would 
then  meet  with  corresponding  experts  to  be  nom- 
inated by  you.  If  you  agree  with  the  foregoing, 
I  suggest  that  the  first  step  should  be  for  us  tc 
meet  in  order  to  draw  up  terms  of  reference  which 
would  enable  the  discussions  between  experts  tc 
begin  at  once. 

General  Timberman  to  Mr.  Dengin,  March  17 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  Marcl 
6   1954. 

'  In  my  letter  dated  February  22,  I  asked  yoi 
to  signify  your  agreement  to  put  into  effect  sv 
practical  measures  intended  to  eliminate  restric 
tions  on  free  communication  between  the  foui 
sectors  of  Berlin. 

I  regret  to  note  not  only  that  have  you  no 
thought  fit  to  associate  yourself  with  these  prac 
tical  proposals,  but  that  you  have  evaded  the  rea 
issues  by  repeating  allegations,  which  are  devou 
of  all  foundation,  about  the  existence  in  Wes 
Berlin  of  so-called  espionage  organizations. 

You  suggest,  in  your  reply,  that  "appropnat 
representatives  of  the  German  authorities '  shouli 
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onsult  together  in  order  to  resolve  "the  practical 
iuestions  relating  to  Berlin". 

I  must  in  the  first  place  point  out  that  certain 
>f  the  proposals  which  I  made  to  you  do  not  re- 
hire any  consultation  or  prior  discussion  of  this 
dnd.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  regard 
o  the  abolition  of  police  controls  and  the  removal 
f  the  barriers  erected  at  inter-sector  borders, 
[here  are  at  present  in  the  U.S.  sector  no  police 
ontrols  on  the  movement  of  persons  between  the 
J.S.  sector  and  the  other  sectors.  As  for  the  bar- 
iers  erected  at  the  inter-sector  borders,  all  those 
vhich  were  formerly  in  existence  in  the  U.S.  sector 
Lave  been  removed  long  ago.  The  same  steps 
lave  been  taken  in  the  British  and  French  sectors. 
t  requires  therefore  only  a  decision  by  the  au- 
horities  of  the  Soviet  sector  in  order  to  eliminate 
hese  obstacles  to  freedom  of  movement.  I  shall 
e  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  ready  to  take  the 
lecessary  steps  to  put  such  a  decision  into  effect 
s  soon  as  possible. 

The  solution  of  other  questions  mentioned  in  my 
etter  of  February  22  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
acilitated  by  discussions  between  German  tech- 
lical  experts  who  would  make  preparations  for 
lutting  the  proposed  measures  into  effect.  It  was 
pith  this  in  mind  that  I  offered  to  furnish  you 
pith  the  names  of  the  experts  authorized  to  deal 
rith  these  measures  with  respect  to  my  sector.  I 
iope  that  you  for  your  part  will  agree  to  nomi- 
ate  experts  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
uch  technical  discussions,  and  I  renew  my  pro- 
iosal  that  we  should  meet  together  in  order  to 
jaw  up  jointly  the  terms  of  reference  required 
o  that  these  discussions  may  begin  without  delay. 

'Sovereignty"  of  East  Germany 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
department  Press  Officer 1 

The  reported  proclamation  [on  March  25]  of 
full  sovereignty"  of  the  "East  German  Peoples 
Republic"  is  sheer  facade.  If  these  reports  are 
rue,  the  significant  fact  is  the  last  one  reported : 
^hat  Soviet  occupation  troops  would  remain  in 
Cast  Germany.  If  those  troops  were  removed,  the 
ntire  puppet  regime  would  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  the  populace 
phich  it  has  the  effrontery  to  claim  it  represents. 

.etters  of  Credence 

^araguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Paraguay, 
xuillermo  Enciso  Velloso,  presented  his  creden- 
ials  to  the  President  on  March  26.  For  the  text 
f  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
'resident's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
elease  162. 


1  Made  to  correspondents  on  Mar.  25. 
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U.S.  and  Canada  Examine 
Common  Economic  Problems 

Text  of  Joint  Communique 

Press  release  143  dated  March  17 

1.  The  first  meeting  of  the  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  was  held  in  Washington  on  the  16th  of 
March.     The  United  States  was  represented  by: 

Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State 
Hon.  George  M.  Humphrey, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hon.  Sinclair  Weeks, 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Canada  was  represented  by : 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  M.  P., 

Minister     of    Trade     and     Commerce,     and     Defence 
Production 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Garfield  Gardiner,  M.  P., 

Minister  of  Agriculture 
Hon.  Douglas  Charles  Abbott,  M.  P., 

Minister  of  Finance 
Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson,  M.  P., 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, Governor  [Sherman]  Adams,  the  Assistant 
to  the  President;  the  Honorable  Douglas  Stuart, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Canada;  and  Dr. 
Gabriel  Hauge,  Economic  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, participated  in  the  discussions. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  United  States  and  Canadian  Min- 
isters to  examine  the  trade  and  economic  problems 
that  are  common  to  both  countries. 

3.  The  Ministers  noted  that  the  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  is  greater 
than  that  between  any  other  two  countries.  They 
discussed  various  aspects  of  present  trade  rela- 
tions and  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
any  action  which  would  interfere  with  this  trade 
from  which  the  two  countries  derive  such  great 
benefits. 

4.  Since  the  common  economic  problems  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  can  be  solved  with 
greatest  success  in  a  world  where  the  volume  of 
trade  is  steady  and  increasing  and  where  exchange 
arrangements  are  of  a  kind  to  facilitate  such 
growth,  consideration  was  given  throughout  the 
discussions  to  the  need  for  action  toward  freer 
trade  and  payments  on  a  broad  front.  It  was 
agreed  that  few  things  would  contribute  more  to 
the  well-being  and  stability  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  than  a  forward  move  in  this  direction. 
The  need  for  such  progress  seemed  all  the  greater 
at  a  time  when  many  Western  countries  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  supporting  effective  defense 
programs  over  a  long  period. 

5.  The  United  States  and  Canadian  Ministers 
found  encouragement  in  many  of  the  economic 
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developments  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past 
year.  They  noted  that  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
of  other  countries  generally  have  been  rising ;  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  in- 
ternal economic  stability  of  many  countries;  and 
that  these  favorable  developments  have  made  pos- 
sible some  relaxation  of  import  restrictions. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  agreed  that  the  recovery  to 
economic  health  has  not  progressed  equally  for  all 
countries.  What  is  needed,  it  was  concluded,  is  the 
creation  of  a  more  flexible  system  of  trade  and 
payments  throughout  the  world  which  would  offer 
greater  resilience  to  changing  circumstances  and 
which  would  contribute  dynamically  towards  ris- 
ing standards  of  living.  It  was  agreed  that  much 
of  the  necessary  preparation  for  such  an  advance 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  proposals  of  the  Common- 
wealth Economic  Conference,  and  by  discussions 
within  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  agreed  that  it  is 
essential  that  pressing,  but  possibly  temporary, 
economic  problems  should  not  be  solved  by  expedi- 
ents which  might  make  more  difficult  the  advance 
on  a  broad  front  that  was  held  to  be  necessary. 
One  immediate  problem  which  received  close  con- 
sideration was  that  raised  by  the  accumulation  of 
large  agricultural  surpluses.  Special  incentives 
and  favorable  weather  conditions  have  operated 
in  varying  degrees  to  enlarge  these  surpluses.  The 
Ministers  of  both  countries  recognized  that  if 
surpluses  were  to  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to 
the  impact  on  normal  trade,  great  damage  might 
be  done  not  only  to  the  commerce  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  but  also  to  the  world  economy. 
The  Ministers  reaffirmed  that  it  is  the  continuing 
policy  of  their  respective  governments,  in  dispos- 
ing of  agricultural  surpluses  abroad,  to  consult 
with  interested  countries  and  not  to  interfere  with 
normal  commercial  marketings.  They  stated  that 
it  is  their  settled  intention  that  any  extraordinary 
measures  that  might  be  adopted  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses should  result  in  greater  consumption  and 
should  augment,  and  not  displace,  normal  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  products  entering  into  world 
trade. 

7.  In  advancing  toward  a  freer  system  of  world 
trade  and  payments,  it  was  agreed  that  existing 
international  organizations  would  continue  to 
play  an  important  role.  The  valuable  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank,  and  the  Contracting 
Parties  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  was  recognized.  Ministers  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction the  arrangements  which  have  recently 
been  made  within  the  Fund  to  enable  its  resources 
to  be  used  more  effectively.  Acknowledgment 
was  also  made  of  the  useful  service  that  has  been 
performed  by  Gatt  in  developing  a  code  of  com- 
mercial conduct  and  in  providing  a  forum  wherf> 
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multilateral  tariff  agreements  could  be  negotiated 
and  where  the  problems  of  commercial  policy 
could  be  discussed. 

8.  It  was  appreciated  that  it  is  for  countries 
whose  currencies  are  now  inconvertible  to  decide 
when  and  under  what  circumstances  they  might 
wish  to  make  them  convertible.  It  was  also  real- 
ized that  enlightened  economic  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  ma- 
terially contribute  to  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing broader  freedom  of  trade  and  payments 
throughout  the  world.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  that  objective,  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Ministers  warmly  welcomed  the  evidence  of  a  de- 
sire in  many  countries  to  take  decisive  steps 
toward  the  restoration  of  a  broad  area  of  con- 
vertibility, and  expressed  a  willingness  to  do 
their  part  to  help  in  making  such  a  movement 
successful. 

9.  The  discussions  at  this  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Committee  were  marked  by  the  friendliness  and 
candor  which  are  characteristic  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Canadian  Ministers  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  will  be  held  in  Ottawa. 


U.S.  Views  on  Situation 
in  Indochina 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  154  dated  March  23 

I  do  not  expect  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  Com 
munist  victory  in  Indochina.  By  that  I  don' 
mean  that  there  may  not  be  local  affairs  where  om 
side  or  another  will  win  victories,  but  in  terms  o 
a  Communist  domination  of  Indochina,  I  do  no 
accept  that  as  a  probability. 

There  is  a  very  gallant  and  brave  struggle  beinj 
carried  on  at  Dien-Bien-Phu  by  the  French  an< 
Associated  States  Forces.  It  is  an  outpost.  I 
has  already  inflicted  very  heavy  damage  upon  th 
enemy.  The  French  and  Associated  States  Force 
at  Dien-Bien-Phu  are  writing,  in  my  opinion,  i 
notable  chapter  in  military  history.  Dien-Bien 
Phu  is,  as  I  say,  an  outpost  position  where  only  : 
very  small  percentage  of  the  French  Union  force 
is  engaged  and  where  a  very  considerable  percent 
age  of  the  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh  is  engaged. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  United  States  has,  unde 
its  previously  known  policy,  been  extending  ai< 
in  the  form  of  money  and  materiel  to  the  Frenc. 
Union  Forces  in  Indochina.  As  their  requests  fo 
materiel  become  known  and  their  need  for  tha 
becomes  evident,  we  respond  to  it  as  rapidly  a 
we  can.  Those  requests  have  assumed  variou 
forms  at  various  times.  But  I  think  that  we  hav 
responded  in  a  very  prompt  and  effective  manne 
to  those  requests. 
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If  there  are  further  requests  of  that  kind  that 
re  made,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  military  or 
[efense  people  will  attempt  to  meet  them. 

As  soon  as  this  press  conference  is  over,  I  am 
neeting  with  Admiral  Radford.1  But  so  far  I 
lave  not  met  General  Ely,2  and  I  do  not  know  what 
equests  he  has  made,  if  any,  in  that  respect  be- 
ause  that  would  be  primarily  a  matter  for  the 
)ef  ense  people  in  any  case.  The  policy  has  already 
een  established  so  far  as  the  political  aspects  of 
t  are  concerned. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  the  so-called 
favarre  3  plan,  which  was,  broadly  speaking,  a 
-year  plan  which  anticipated,  if  not  complete 
ictory,  at  least  decisive  military  results  during  the 
ghting  season  which  would  follow  the  present 
ghting  season,  which  is  roughly  a  year  from  now. 

As  you  recall,  that  plan  contemplated  a  very 
ibstantial  buildup  of  the  local  forces  and  their 
raining  and  equipment.  It  was  believed  that 
nder  that  program,  assuming  there  were  no  seri- 
us  military  reversals  during  the  present  fighting 
;ason,  the  upper  hand  could  definitely  be  achieved 


in  the  area  by  the  end  of  the  next  fighting  season. 
There  have  been  no  such  military  reverses,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  none  are  in  prospect  which 
would  be  of  a  character  which  would  upset  the 
broad  timetable  and  strategy  of  the  Navarre  plan. 


Asked  whether  that  ruled  out  any  possibility  of 
a  negotiated  peace  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

At  any  time  if  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
willing  to  cut  off  military  assistance  and  thereby 
demonstrate  that  they  are  not  still  aggressors  in 
spirit,  that  would,  of  course,  advance  greatly  the 
possibility  of  achieving  peace  and  tranquility  in 
the  area.  That  is  a  result  which  we  would  like 
to  see. 

To  date,  however,  I  have  no  evidence  that  they 
have  changed  their  mood.  One  is  always  hopeful 
in  those  respects,  but  so  far  the  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  still 
in  an  aggressive,  militaristic,  and  expansionist 
mood. 


apan's  Progress  and  Prospects 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy ' 


In  nearly  50  years  of  its  existence,  the  Japan 
ociety  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  U.  S.- 
apanese  relations.  Your  program  of  promoting 
lltural  relations  between  our  two  great  countries 
nd  in  expanding  the  base  of  understanding  of 
apan  in  the  United  States  is  of  service  to  both 
ations.  Your  work  constitutes  a  genuine  con- 
•ibution  to  the  goals  of  American  foreign  policy 
1  a  most  critical  area.  It  is  much  appreciated  by 
lose  of  us  responsible  for  conducting  America's 
>reign  relations. 

Together  with  his  many  American  friends,  I 
ctend  a  warm  welcome  to  our  guest  of  honor  to- 
ight,  the  new  Ambassador  of  Japan  to  the  United 
tates,  Sadao  Iguchi.  Ambassador  Iguchi's  dip- 
matic  career  is  one  of  outstanding  service  to 
is  country.  We  are  honored  that  his  Govern  - 
ent  has  selected  him  as  its  representative  here. 

'Adui.   Arthur   W.   Radford,    Chairman   of   the   Joint 

nefs  of  Staff. 

'Gen.  Paul  Ely,  French  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.   Henri-Eugene  Navarre,   French  Commander   in 
dochina. 
'  Address  made  before  the  Japan  Society  at  New  York 

Y,  on  Mar.  18  (press  release  146). 

nil  5,   7954 
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I  first  met  Ambassador  Iguchi  when  I  went  to 
Japan  as  Ambassador  in  1952.  He  was  then 
Vice-Minister  in  charge  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office.  I  acquired  a  profound  respect  for  him 
both  as  an  official  and  as  a  person.  Most  of  you, 
I  am  sure,  will  recall  his  diligent  work  as  Japan's 
chief  negotiator  for  the  multilateral  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan  and  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  Security  Pact  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Although  I  know  him  to  be  an  un- 
assuming and  modest  man,  he  can  well  be  proud 
of  his  role  in  these  achievements. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  less  heralded  but,  in  its 
field,  no  less  significant  results  in  which  Ambassa- 
dor Iguchi  played  a  leading  role  in  the  early 
months  of  Japanese  sovereignty  was  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  Japan  and  America  might  benefit 
from  the  interchange  of  professors,  students,  and 
specialists  in  various  fields.  I  refer  to  Ambassa- 
dor Iguchi's  considerable  part  in  concluding  with 
my  Government  the  Fulbright  Agreement  which 
laid  the  foundations  for  cultural  exchange. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  my 
career  was  to  serve  as  my  Government's  first  Am- 
bassador to  Japan  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.    I  had  never  previously  served  in  the 
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Orient  I  came  to  Japan  eager  to  learn  about  her 
people  and  her  problems.  The  friendships  ex- 
tended to  me,  the  faith  placed  in  our  intentions, 
the  unflagging  consideration  shown  by  high  om- 
cials  in  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  and  through- 
out the  Government  is  an  experience  tor  which  1 
shall  always  be  grateful. 

At  that  time  Ambassador  Iguchi  was  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Now  Your  Excellency,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United'  States,  it  might  be  suggested  that  our 
positions  are  rather  in  reverse.  But  you  are  not 
a  stranger  to  my  country  as  I  was  to  yours.  Am- 
bassador Iguchi  first  came  to  America  in  1933, 
when  he  served  as  consul  for  2  years  m  New  York 
and  then  in  Chicago  for  1  year.  After  returning 
to  Japan,  Ambassador  Iguchi  came  back  to  us  in 
1940  as  Consul  General  in  New  York  and  then  as 
Counselor  of  Embassy  in  Washington,  lhus, 
Your  Excellency,  you  bring  to  your  new  responsi- 
bilities a  knowledge  and  experience  ot  greatest 
value.  You  also  return  to  America  and  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  who  remember  you  with  esteem 
and  affection.  ,.  . 

Ambassador  Iguchi  has  many  other  qualities 
which  endear  him  to  Americans.  Among  them,  he 
is  a  baseball  player— at  least,  like  many  of  us  these 
later  years,  an  armchair  one— who  owned  the 
"Taiyo  Whales."  I  don't  know  how  the  record  oi 
the  Whales  would  compare  with  the  Yankees; 
perhaps  he  will  feel  more  at  home  with  the  Sena- 
tors. In  any  case,  another  hobby  of  his,  golf  v  will 
doubtless  protect  him  from  the  rigors  of  Wash- 

ington.  „  p  ,n  „ 

Ambassador  Iguchi  is,  furthermore,  one  of  the 
postwar  leaders  of  Japan  who  has  contributed 
most  effectively  to  Japan's  progress  in  reestab- 
lishing itself  within  the  community  of  nations 
There  is  no  denying  that  Japan,  its  leaders  and 
its  people  still  have  a  long,  hard  road  to  travel 
before  reaching  their  objectives.  Nevertheless 
the  strides  made  since  the  end  of  the  war  support 
the  conviction  that  the  courage  and  determination 
of  the  Japanese  nation  will  produce  success.  At 
a  time  when  American  responsibilities  for  occupa- 
tion and  reconstruction  have  ceased,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  entered  an  era  ot  friendly 
and  understanding  cooperation. 

Postwar  Treaties  With  Japan 

For  example,  one  of  the  major  steps  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  taken  together  is  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  which  I  signed  at  Tokyo  last 
\,,ril  This  is  the  first  commercial  treaty  entered 
into  by  Japan  since  the  war.  Based  on  a  belief 
in  the  mutual  benefit  of  expanded  trade,  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  two  countries  have  been 
placed  on  a  basis  that  grants  the  businessmen  of 
our  respective  countries  more  freedom  ot  action. 
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Japan  is  also  a  participant  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Thirty-four  contr  act- 
ing parties  to  Gatt  and  Japan  have  agreed  that 
commercial  relations  between  them  will  be  based 
on  the  agreement  until  Japan  becomes  a  full  mem- 
ber of  Gatt,  probably  by  mid-1955 

In  early  February  regularly  scheduled  com- 
mercial flights  were  started  by  Japan  Air  Lines  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  San  Francisco,  a  result  ot  tin 
recent  United  States-Japanese  Civil  Air  Transpor 
Agreement.  This  agreement  has  been  enectivi 
since  September  1953. 

A  4-year  copyright  arrangement  between  th 
United  States  and  Japan  was  established  las 
November  10  to  protect  both  Japanese  and  Amen 
can  literary,  artistic,  and  musical  works,  botl 
of  our  Governments  look  forward  to  the  day  w  he: 
a  permanent  copyright  agreement  can  be  reach© 
on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis.  1 

A  protocol  on  the  exercise  of  criminal  ]uni 
diction  over  United  States  forces  in  Japan  ws 
negotiated  and  signed  on  September  29,  1J5. 
granting  Japan  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  b 
the  Nato  countries.  On  February  12  our  Amba: 
sador  at  Tokyo  signed  an  agreement  on  behalt  c 
the  United  Nations  forces  stationed  in  Japa 
which  accorded  them  substantially  the  same  trea 
ment  as  is  accorded  to  United  States  forces  ther 

Japan's  Bid  for  U.N.  Membership 

The  United  States,  as  you  know,  has  sponsor* 
Japan's  bid  for  United  Nations  membership,  wh< 
we  presented  a  resolution  to  that  eftect  to  tl 
Security  Council  in  August  1952.  The  Sovi 
Union  used  the  veto  to  block  Japan's  admissioi 
In  December  of  that  year  it  also  opposed  a  res 
lution  of  the  General  Assembly  which  register 
the  opinion  that  Japan  was  a  peace-loving  sta 
within  the  meaning  of  the  charter  and  should  thei 
fore  be  admitted  to  membership. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  i 
Japan's  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Ambs 
sador  Warren  Austin  stated  our  position  m  be 
temper  1952.    He  declared : 

It  is  for  the  Security  Council  to  say  whether  Japan 
a   peace-loving  state,  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
obi  gadoid  under  the  charter.    In  the  opinion  of  my  G 
ernment,  Japan  fully  possesses  all  of  these  quahficati 
Tanan  desires  to  be  a  part  of  and  play  an  important  r 
£  'the  international  community.     As  a  state  which 
"cto   the    means    of    self-defense,    she   needs   collect 
security  as  envisioned  by  the  United  Nations  Char 
The  Unite!  Nations  needs  this  nation  of  85.000,000  peo; 
Japan's  membership  will  strengthen  the  United  Natl 
and  will  assist  in   achieving  the  maintenance  of  in 
national  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  recognize  Japan  s  ret 
to  the  international  community  of  nations   and  to 
before  the  Security  Council  the  draft  resolution  in  suffl 
of    Japan's    application    for    admission    to    the    Urn 
Nations.6 

"'For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Murphy  regarding  the  So 
veto,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6, 1952,  p.  524. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  526. 
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This  position  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  nearly  2 
years  ago.  The  United  Nations  needs  Japan  and 
Japan  needs  the  United  Nations.  Let  us  hope 
:hat  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  recognize  the 
barrenness  of  its  position  and  vote  to  admit  Japan 
to  its  rightful  place  among  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Until  such  time  as  its  admission  becomes  a  fact, 
Japan  is  maintaining  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  through  its  permanent  observer 
delegation. 

Japan  is  a  member  of  the  International  Court 
)f  Justice,  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
md  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
md  Development.  It  is  a  member  and  is  on  the 
Council  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
;ion.  Other  specialized  agencies  to  which  the 
country  belongs  are  the  International  Labor 
Drganization,  the  International  Telecommunica- 
;ion  Union,  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  "World 
flealth  Organization,  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  and  the  "World  Meteor- 
logical  Organization.  Japan  is  also  an  associate 
nember  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
md  the  Far  East. 

Japan's  active  participation  in  the  International 
^orth  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  for  which 
jrovision  was  made  in  the  International  Conven- 
;ion  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  demonstrates  Japan's  cooperation 
vith  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  sphere 
)f  fisheries  conservation.  The  first  meeting  of 
he  Commission  was  held  in  "Washington  last 
nonth.  Discussions  centered  around  organiza- 
ional  matters  and  research  programs  on  fish  of 
ioramon  concern  to  the  three  countries. 

U.S. -Japanese  relations  were  further  cemented 
ast  Christmas  Day,  when  control  of  the  Amami 
Dshima  Group,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ryukyus, 
vas  relinquished  to  Japan. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement 
>igned  last  week  at  Tokyo  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
Jnitecl  States,  a  logical  step  in  implementation 
>f  the  Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
md  Japan,  which  became  effective  simultaneously 
vith  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  April  28, 1952.  You 
vill  recall  that  the  preamble  to  the  Security 
rreaty  states  that  the  United  States  is  ".  .  . 
villing  to  maintain  certain  of  its  armed  forces 
n  and  about  Japan,  in  the  expectation,  however, 
hat  Japan  will  itself  increasingly  assume  respon- 
ibility  for  its  own  defense.  .  .  ." 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement 
irovides  the  basis  for  the  grant  of  assistance  pur- 
uant  to  the  mutual  security  legislation  of  the 
Jnited  States.  It  takes  us  nearer  to  the  time 
vhen  we  shall  be  able  to  withdraw  our  forces 
rom  Japan.  The  agreement  signed  last  week  is 
tot  unique.    It  is  one  of  a  series  of  such  agree- 
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ments  that  the  United  States  has  negotiated  with 
sovereign  nations  throughout  the  world.  In  effect 
this  agreement  makes  Japan  a  full  member  of 
the  free  world  team. 

In  planning  a  program  to  assist  Japan  in 
strengthening  its  defenses,  we  recognize  that  an 
essential  element  for  consideration  is  its  economic 
stability.  "We  shall  also  provide  a  military  assist- 
ance advisory  group  to  help  train  the  Japanese 
forces.  This  agreement  represents  an  important 
step  to  redress  a  situation  which  at  one  time  saw 
Japan  completely  defenseless  and  entirely  under 
the  protection  of  United  States  forces. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  has  attacked  and 
will  continue  to  attack  this  step  toward  safeguard- 
ing the  integrity  of  Japan  as  a  threat  to  itself. 
Sometimes  one  may  wonder  how  naive  the  Com- 
munists think  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be ;  when 
their  power  drive  smashed  down  across  the  38th 
parallel  and  ravaged  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
source  of  aggression  in  Asia  was  immediately 
apparent. 

Aim  of  Communist  Aggression  in  Korea 

And,  further,  it  was  clear  that  South  Ivorea  was 
not  the  main  Communist  target.  The  Commu- 
nists were  aiming  at  Japan.  By  occupying  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  the  aggressors  would  have  held 
the  historical  dagger  aimed  at  Japan's  heart. 
When  the  United  Nations  stalled  this  move,  the 
immediate  Communist  threat  to  Japan  was 
checked.  In  this  breathing  spell,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  working  together  to  guarantee 
that  any  such  future  threat  will  not  find  Japan 
unprepared. 

Now  that  Japan  has  joined  with  the  United 
States  in  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement, 
the  question  naturally  arises:  "What  does  this 
mean  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  regional 
security  in  the  Pacific?" 

In  some  quarters,  questions  arise  as  to  why  we 
have  not  gone  ahead  and  organized  a  Pacific  pact 
as  we  did  for  the  North  Atlantic  community. 
Such  questions  miss  the  problem  entirely. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  is  on  record  as 
favoring  a  regional  security  arrangement  in  the 
Pacific.  "We  feel  that  the  menace  to  the  free  world 
by  international  communism  is  great. 

However,  one  does  not  bring  such  organizations 
as  Nato  into  being  with  a  wave  of  the  wand. 
Nato,  like  any  regional  security  agreement, 
evolves  from  a  set  of  essential  conditions.  A  pri- 
mary condition  was  a  common  recognition  of  a 
common  peril  from  without.  Another  condition 
was  the  habit  of  cooperation  that  had  evolved 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  A  third  condition 
was  the  conviction  shared  by  all  that  the  security 
of  each  could  only  be  achieved  through  collective 
action. 

Clearly,  unless  these  conditions  obtained  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  it  would  have  been 
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foolish  to  attempt  a  regional  organization.  But 
the  conditions  were  there.  Consequently,  the  or- 
ganization was  possible. 

The  situation  in  the  Pacific  is  very  different. 
In  the  past  decade  the  area  has  witnessed  the 
birth  of  many  new  national  states  preoccupied  in 
large  measure  with  their  internal  problems  and 
still  distracted  to  some  extent  by  memories  of 
Western  colonialism. 

The  idea  that  Communist  imperialism  is  the 
immediate  and  major  threat  has  been  slow  in 
taking  hold.  Some  have  come  to  recognize  this 
menace  more  rapidly  than  others.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  positive  trend  afoot 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  coalition. 

In  addition,  as  of  now,  the  type  of  relationships 
between  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  area  necessary 
before  collective  action  can  be  effected  is  as  yet 
undeveloped.  Several  Far  Eastern  nations  have 
failed  to  conclude  treaties  with  Japan,  and  sev- 
eral have  not  recognized  the  Associated  States. 
Although  these  divergencies  may  not  be  serious 
in  the  long  run,  they  militate  against  the  kind 
of  cooperation  and  collaboration  upon  which  real 
regional  security  depends. 

To  those  who  know  the  region  and  its  problems, 
it  is  clear  that  the  initiative  for  a  Pacific  regional 
Grouping  must  come  from  the  Asian  countries 
themselves.  The  leadership  must  develop  there. 
This  country  can  only  stand  ready  to  encourage 
the  movements,  to  give  support  when  needed,  and 
to  participate  when  invited.  The  fundamental 
decisions  on  Asiatic-Pacific  security  must  be  made 
by  Asians  themselves. 

Growth  of  Inter-Asian  Understanding 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  specific  con- 
ditions mentioned  earlier,  on  which  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Pacific  pact  rests,  are  coming  into  being. 
Inter- Asian  understanding  is  growing.  And  rec- 
ognition of  the  true  character  of  Communist  im- 
perialism is  spreading  steadily.  The  Communists 
themselves  have  aided  the  spread  of  this  recogni- 
tion is  no  small  fashion.  Their  attack  on  the  Re- 
public  of  Korea,  their  performances  at  Panmun- 
iom,  their  war  in  Indochina— all  these  reveal  them 
in  their  true  colors.  And  as  they  continue  to  press 
their  strategy  of  conquest,  their  identification  as 
imperialists,  as  the  exponents  of  a  new  and  pecul- 
iarly vicious  twentieth-century  colonialism,  be- 
comes more  and  more  clear. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  an 
"Asian  Nato"  into  being,  the  United  States  has 
been  contributing  to  a  strengthening  of  the  free 
world's  defense  in  the  area.  As  part  of  our  con- 
tribution, we  have  concluded  a  series  of  bilateral 
security  agreements  with  Pacific  powers.  The 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
known  as  Anztjs,  has  been  operative  for  several 
years  now.  We  also  have  pacts  with  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  with  Japan.     The  pact 
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with  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Senate.  While  these 
agreements  are  similar  in  framework,  they  are 
separate  and  distinct— each  from  the  other.  They 
contain  no  provisos  which  could  offer  obstruction 
to  a  regional  agreement.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable 
that  their  effect  would  be  quite  the  reverse. 

In  the  most  practical  of  terms,  cooperation,  be- 
tween individuals  or  between  nations,  is  a  habit 
that  requires  cultivation.  I  believe  we  can  ex- 
pect that,  under  the  spur  of  Communist  ambitions 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  nations  of  the  area 
will  move  toward  collective  action  as  the  only 
practical  safeguard  against  the  Red  aggressor. 

The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  foi 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  another  activity  that  is 
helping  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  cooperation  aboul 
which  we  have  talked.  In  Ecafe  we  find  a  highlj 
diverse  group  of  nations  which  have  joined  hands 
to  tackle  regional  economic  and  social  problems 
Their  efforts  have  already  met  with  some  success 
Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  collective  action  is 
first  going  forward  in  the  field  of  economics,  be: 
cause  it  is  there  that  some  of  the  most  pressing  anc 
immediate  difficulties  are  to  be  found. 

Japan's  Economic  Needs 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  essential  that  Japai 
wain  sufficient  strength  to  assume  responsibility  f  o 
her  own  defense.  To  do  so,  the  Japanese  econom; 
must  add  a  good  deal  of  muscle.  And  the  neces 
sary  muscle  will  not  be  easily  developed.  Th 
country  is  now  under  terrific  pressure  from  a  rap 
idly  expanding  population.  _  Without  a  corre 
sponding  increase  in  economic  activity,  levels  o 
living  will  drop  rather  than  rise  and  make  Japai 
susceptible  to  the  spread  of  Communist  subver 
sion  within  its  borders.  Pressures  would  als 
increase  for  trade  with  Communist  China. 

Because  of  this  as  well  as  the  economic  require 
ments  of  effective  self-defense,  a  large  and  expanc 
ing  volume  of  Japanese  industrial  production  an 
foreign  trade  is  essential.  We  must  be  frag 
enough  to  recognize  that  this  will  not  be  possibl 
unless  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  continue  to  lead  th 
world  in  reducing  trade  barriers  and  increasin 
purchasing  power  in  the  free  world.  With  tt 
end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea,  the  end  of  our  specif 
expenditures  in  Japan  is  in  sight,  although  it  wi 
probably  be  a  year  or  more  before  the  full  impa< 
of  this  move  is  felt.  What  we  do  to  take  up  tl: 
slack  in  this  situation  will  in  large  measure  detei 
mine  the  economic  future  of  Japan. 

Japan's  industrial  recovery  since  the  war  w 
been  phenomenal.  Its  present  industrial  produ< 
tion  is  half  again  what  it  was  in  1940,  and  v 
capacity  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  25  percent  < 
the  Soviet  Union's.  The  problem  facing  Japa 
today,  therefore,  is  how  to  employ  this  mdustrii 
production  to  cut  down  the  imbalance  in  Japanes 
trade. 
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Since  Japan  must  import  most  of  its  raw  ma- 
terials and  about  one-fourth  of  its  food,  it  will 
have  to  have  access  to  world  markets  and  be  able 
to  compete  for  them  on  equal  terms.  This  is  not 
the  case  at  present,  and  thus  Japan's  imports 
dangerously  outweigh  its  exports. 

In  1952  the  adverse  trade  balance  reached  $759 
million.  Japan's  trade  deficit  in  1953  is  estimated 
to  be  $1,135  million,  larger  by  far  than  any  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  a  grave  situation,  which  has 
been  sustained  thus  far  only  by  our  special  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  Korean  hostili- 
ties and  the  stationing  of  our  forces  in  Japan, 
which,  of  course,  are  no  permanent  solution  to 
Japan's  problem. 

Japan's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  also 
sharply  out  of  balance — the  deficit  in  1952  was 
$539  million.  Almost  one-third  of  all  Japanese 
imports  came  from  the  United  States,  and  we 
bought  about  one-sixth  of  Japan's  total  exports. 
In  1952  Japan  was  our  largest  customer  for  cotton, 
rice,  barley,  and  soybeans  and  our  second  most 
important  buyer  of  wheat. 

Reduction  of  Tariff  Barriers 

We  have  a  self-evident  stake  in  preserving  and 
expanding  the  market  for  U.S.  goods  in  Japan. 
Equally  important  to  recognize  is  the  necessity  for 
Japan  to  sell  in  the  American  market.  It  is  the 
only  way  Japan  can  earn  dollars  to  continue  to  buy 
in  the  United  States  so  long  as  most  currencies  of 
the  world  are  inconvertible.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  many  serious  problems  involved  in  this 
question,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  must  buy 
more  Japanese  goods  in  this  country — and  that 
means  lower  tariffs. 

There  are  several  recommendations  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Randall  Commission  which,  if  im- 
plemented, can  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  Japanese  economy  as  well.  The 
recommendations  which  call  for  further  simplifi- 
cation of  customs  procedures  and  for  authorizing 
the  President  to  reduce  tariff  barriers  would  im- 
prove the  Japanese  export  outlook  significantly. 
Legislation  permitting  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead  in  reducing  world  trade  barriers  would 
probably  enable  Japan  to  negotiate  fully  with  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
full-fledged  contracting  party  to  the  agreement. 
Tariff  negotiations  with  the  United  States  would 
result  in  an  increased  volume  of  U.S.-Japanese 


trade,  which  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to 
both  nations. 

Recommendations  of  the  Randall  Commission 
of  importance  in  our  economic  relations  with 
Japan  are  those  which  call  for  a  vigorously 
pressed  program  of  technical  assistance  and  the 
creation  abroad  of  a  climate  conducive  to  private 
foreign  investment.  The  Commission  also  sug- 
gests US.  Government  loans  where  economic  aid 
is  needed  and  cannot  be  provided  by  private  or 
international  sources.  These  recommendations 
would  be  particularly  important  in  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  Southeast  Asia,  an  area  in 
which  expanded  trade  regulations  with  Japan 
would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
favoring  Japanese  trading  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  U.S.  and  European  businessmen 
trading  in  Southeast  Asia  or  to  the  detriment  of 
the  countries  of  that  area.  An  increase  in  Japan's 
trade  with  Southeast  Asia  would  not  be  a  gift 
benevolently  bestowed  but  a  reward  that  the  Jap- 
anese businessmen  would  have  to  earn  on  a  basis 
of  effort  and  merit. 

Japanese  competition  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
market  will  undoubtedly  create  new  problems  in 
some  places,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  market 
is  large  enough  for  all  comers.  With  nearly  a 
billion  people  in  the  area  whose  needs  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  filled  in  the  immediate  future,  the  influx 
of  Japanese  trade  would  work  to  the  advantage 
of  everyone  concerned. 

This  review  of  Japan's  progress  since  it  re- 
gained sovereignty  is  by  no  means  complete,  as 
you  are  well  aware.  But  I  think  it  sketches  in 
some  general  lines  that  show  how  far  Japan  has 
progressed  in  that  period  and  what  must  be 
achieved  in  the  future.  A  cautious  optimism 
about  the  future  of  Japan  is  justified,  but  we 
should  recognize  the  many  pitfalls  to  be  avoided 
and  the  numerous  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
the  danger  zone  is  passed  through. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  expression  that 
"the  first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest."  The 
first  hundred  years  of  formal  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  come  to  an  end  on 
March  31,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Treaty 
of  Kanagawa.  Let  us  indeed  hope  that  the  hard- 
est years  are  behind  us  and  go  forward  together 
in  the  confidence  that  our  friendly  relations  are 
heralding  the  advent  of  a  century  of  friendly  co- 
operation, of  peace  and  prosperity. 
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U.S.  and  Japan  Sign  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement 


Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  U.S.- Japanese 
joint  communique  of  March  8  regarding  the  sign- 
ing on  that  date  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement,  {2)  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador 
John  M.  Allison  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of 
the  agreement,  and  (S)  the  agreement,  together 
with  related  agreements  and  arrangements  signed 
on  the  same  date. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  117  dated  March  8 

Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Katsuo  Okazaki  and 
American  Ambassador  John  M.  Allison  in  a  cere- 
mony held  at  the  Foreign  Office  today  signed  a 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the 
same  time  they  signed  a  series  of  three  other  re- 
lated agreements  pertaining  to  the  purchase  01 
agricultural  commodities,  economic  arrangements, 
and  guaranty  of  investments,  and  arrangements 
for  the  return  of  equipment  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Agreement. 

The    Mutual    Defense   Assistance    Agreement 
signed  today  is  modeled  after  similar  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  many  other  nations 
participating  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
It  provides  the  basis  for  the  grant  of  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  legislation  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
planning  of  a  Defense  Assistance  Program  for 
Japan  with  recognition  that  economic  stability 
of  the  country  is  an  essential  element  for  consid- 
eration in  developing  its  defense  capacities.     I  he 
agreement  also  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
an  American  Maag  x  to  operate  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Japan.    This  group  will  serve  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  assist  and  guide  the  development  of 
Japanese  defense  forces.    The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  provide  the  sum  of  yen  357,- 
300,000  or  approximately  $990,000,  in  addition  to 
certain  contributions  in  kind,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Maag. 

The  arrangements  for  the  return  of  equipment 
are  closely  related  to  the  Mda  agreement,  and  pro- 
vide generally  that  any  equipment  furnished  to 
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Japan  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended shall  be  returned  in  accordance  with  mu- 
tually agreed  procedures.  . 
The  agreement  concerning  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  lays  the  basis  for  the  sale 
to  Japan  of  surplus  American  agricultural  proj- 
ects of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.    Accord- 
ing to  this  agreement,  the  United  States  will  pay 
dollars  to  purchase  the  products  and  Japan  will 
deposit  a  yen  equivalent  in  the  Bank  of  Japan  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.    Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  on  economic  arrangements,  20  per- 
cent of  this  deposit  or  not  more  than  the  yen 
equivalent  of  $10,000,000  will  be  made  available 
by  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  yen  grants 
to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Japanese  de- 
fense industry  and  for  other  purposes  serving 
to  promote  Japan's  economic  capacities.    The  re- 
maining 80  percent  of  this  fund  will  be  used  by 
the  United  States  to  procure  goods  and  services  m 
Japan  in  support  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.     The    agreement    concerning    investment 
guaranties  is  designed  to  provide  certain  safe- 
guards to  American  businessmen  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  investments  in  Japan.  j 
These  agreements  will  be  submitted  to  the  Diet 
for  its  action  and  will  enter  into  force  when  the 
United  States  is  notified  of  Japan's  ratification 
or  approval  of  the  agreements. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  ALLISON 

Press  release  119  dated  March  8 

We  are  about  to  sign  today  a  mutual  defena 
assistance  agreement  and  three  allied  agreements 
Those  officers  in  both  our  Governments  who  naj 
been  arduously  engaged  for  so  long  in  the  detail 
of  these  negotiations  deserve  our  thanks  an< 
congratulations.  . 

There  are  two  points  which  at  the  very  begin 
ning  I  wish  to  emphasize.  One  is  that  these  ar 
mutual  agreements  and  secondly,  that  they  ar 
the  result  of  8  months  of  negotiations.  Thes 
two  facts  are  interrelated.  If  these  were  nc 
mutual  agreements,  freely  entered  into,  ther 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  8  months  o 
negotiations.    The  very  essence  of  the  document 
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we  are  signing  today  is  that  they  represent  the 
beliefs,  both  of  the  Japanese  and  American  nego- 
tiators, that  their  signature  will  be  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  our  countries.  These  agreements 
require  our  countries  to  assume  mutual  obligations 
but  tbey  give  our  countries  mutual  benefits. 

The  Investment  Guarantee  Agreement  will  not 
solve  Japan's  economic  problems  but  it  will  help 
in  a  modest  way  to  encourage  American  capital 
to  come  to  Japan  to  build  up  your  industry,  pro- 
vide more  jobs  for  your  workers,  and  develop 
more  exports  to  pay  for  the  imports  you  must 
have.  That  is  your  gain.  Our  benefit  is  not  only 
profit  for  individual  firms,  but,  more  important, 
it  represents  a  further  step  toward  making  the 
Japanese  economy  strong,  healthy,  and  independ- 
ent of  outside  assistance  or  special  dollar 
expenditures. 

The  Purchase  Agreement  under  section  550 2 
and  the  companion  Economic  Arrangements 
Agreement  likewise  serve  both  our  interests.  Un- 
der them  500,000  tons  of  surplus  wheat  and  100,- 
000  tons  of  surplus  barley  which  our  farmers  and 
a  bountiful  nature  have  produced,  will  be  sold 
on  terms  advantageous  to  Japan  and  without  cost 
to  you  in  dollars.  One  of  the  benefits  is  that  it 
will  help  to  tide  you  over  the  consequences  of  last 
year's  rice  crop  failure  and  flood  disaster.  The 
yen  which  you  pay  us  for  this  wheat  will  be 
turned  back  to  Japan  to  help  build  up  your  de- 
fense industries  and  to  purchase  goods  which  will 
enable  the  Japanese  people  and  other  free  peoples 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist imperialism.  Thus  these  two  agreements 
also  serve  both  our  national  interests. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  is, 
of  course,  the  basic  one.  Since  negotiations  were 
commenced  last  July  there  has  been  much  public 
and  press  discussion  and  debate  in  Japan  about 
this  agreement.  That  is  good.  It  is  only  as  a 
result  of  public  discussion  and  debate  that  govern- 
ments of  free  peoples  can  successfully  hammer  out 
these  policies  which  are  in  their  own  interest.  It 
is  only  the  totalitarian  governments  which  feel 
they  can  make  agreements  and  establish  funda- 
mental policies  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
as  voiced  by  their  elected  representatives. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  public  discussion  given 
to  this  subject,  I  am  afraid  there  is  still  in  some 
quarters  misunderstanding  and  a  reluctance  to 
accept  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  In  spite  of 
what  has  been  and  is  still  being  said,  you  will  look 
in  vain  for  any  requirement  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement  that  Japan  send  its  young 
men  abroad.  You  will  look  in  vain  for%ny  re- 
quirement that  Japan  take  any  action  to  which  its 
Government  does  not  of  its  own  free  will  agree. 
Let  me  quote  again  from  a  statement  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  made  just  before  our  negotiations 


2  For  text  of  sec.  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  639. 


opened  last  July  and  which  I  referred  to  in  my 
remarks  at  that  time.  In  speaking  of  the  mutual 
security  program  for  Japan,  Secretary  Dulles  said 
that  it  would  be  "purely  of  a  defensive  nature, 
directed  exclusively  toward  contributing  to  the 
defense  and  internal  security  of  the  Japanese 
homeland".3 

Another  prevalent  misconception  is  that  by 
signing  this  agreement  Japan  subordinates  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  its  people  to  a  purely  mili- 
tary effort.  Here  again  let  me  recall  what  I 
pointed  out  8  months  ago  when  I  quoted  President 
Eisenhower's  message  of  May  5  last  year  in  which 
he  presented  the  mutual  security  program  to  the 
Congress.  The  President  stressed  certain  con- 
clusions about  this  program  which  I  believe  are 
fundamental  and  of  great  importance.    He  said :  * 

The  United  States  and  our  partners  throughout  the 
world  must  stand  ready,  for  many  years  if  necessary,  to 
build  and  maintain   adequate  defenses. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  we  must  avoid  so  rapid 
a  military  buildup  that  we  seriously  dislocate  our  econo- 
mies. Military  strength  is  most  effective — indeed  it  can 
be  maintained — only  if  it  rests  on  a  solid  economic  base. 

We  must  help  the  free  nations  to  help  themselves  in 
eradicating  conditions  which  corrode  and  destroy  the 
will  for  freedom  and  democracy  from  within. 

I  felt  it  necessary,  Mr.  Minister,  to  recall  these 
previous  statements  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
America's  purpose  in  concluding  these  agreements 
has  been  consistent  and  enlightened.  In  a  specific 
sense  these  agreements  are  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing Japan  undertake  a  larger  share  of  its  own 
defense.  This  agreement  takes  us  one  step  nearer 
the  time  when  the  Japanese  people  will  not  need 
to  rely  on  American  forces  for  protection.  It  takes 
us  one  step  nearer  the  time  when  the  United  States 
can  withdraw  its  forces  from  Japan.  The  great- 
est contribution  Japan  can  make  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world  is  to  strengthen  her  own  security 
and  be  in  a  position  to  assure  her  own  people  that 
they  will  be  able  to  live  and  develop  their  own 
ideas  and  their  own  culture  in  their  own  way  and 
not  become  subject  to  an  alien  dictatorship.  A 
strong,  free,  and  enlightened  Japan  can  contribute 
much  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  Asia  and  the 
world.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  agreements  we 
are  signing  today  will  contribute  toward  the  build- 
ing of  such  a  Japan. 

It  is  also  important,  I  believe,  to  point  out  that 
this  agreement  is  not  unique,  but  that  in  signing 
it  the  Japanese  Government  is  following  a  pattern 
already  set  by  many  countries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  has  entered  into  these 
agreements  in  order  to  assist  in  building  up  eco- 
nomic power  and  defensive  strength  of  friendly 
nations.  Slowly  but  surely — through  their  own 
efforts  and  with  some  help  from  us — the  nations 
which  treasure  their  national  independence  are 
strengthening  their  economic  foundations  and 
creating    the    means    of    defending    themselves 

3  Bulletin  of  July  20, 1953,  p.  91. 

4  Ibid,  May  25,  1953,  p.  735. 
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against  the  danger  of  aggression.  This  is  the 
simple  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  ceremony- 
today.  .  . 
Mr.  Minister,  I  consider  it  indeed  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  represent  my  Government  on  this 
historic  occasion.  I  can  also  assure  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  I  shall  always  treasure  this  moment 
as  a  true  indication  of  the  ever-increasing  friend- 
ship between  our  peoples  and  of  cooperation  be- 
tween our  nations. 

OFFICIAL  TEXTS  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan, 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  voluntary  arrangements  which  will  further 
the  ability  of  nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  to  develop  effective  measures  for 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles; 

Reaffirming  their  belief  as  stated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  signed  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1951  that  Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation  possesses 
the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
referred  to  in  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations ;  ,    , 

Recalling  the  preamble  of  the  Security  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  signed  at  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951,  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  security,  would  maintain  certain  of  its  armed  forces 
in  and  about  Japan  as  a  provisional  arrangement  in  the 
expectation  that  Japan  will  itself  increasingly  assume 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense  against  direct  and  indi- 
rect aggression,  always  avoiding  any  armament  which 
could  be  an  offensive  threat  or  serve  other  than  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations ; 

Recognizing  that,  in  the  planning  of  a  defense  assistance 
program  for  Japan,  economic  stability  will  be  an  essential 
element  for  consideration  in  the  development  of  its  de- 
fense capacities,  and  that  Japan  can  contribute  only  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  its  general  economic  condition 
and  capacities ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to 
these  principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
defense  assistance  by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  referred  to  above ;  and 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government,  consistently  with  the  principle 
that  economic  stability  is  essential  to  international  peace 
and  security,  will  make  available  to  the  other  and  to 
such  other  governments  as  the  two  Governments  signatory 
to  the  present  Agreement  may  in  each  case  agree  upon, 
such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other  assistance 
as  the  Government  furnishing  such  assistance  may  au- 
thorize, in  accordance  with  such  detailed  arrangements 
as  may  be  made  between  them.  The  furnishing  and  use 
of  any  such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either 
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Government  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  assistance  as  may  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
pursuant  to  the  present  Agreement  will  be  furnished 
under  those  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  those  terms, 
conditions  and  termination  provisions  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto,  and 
appropriation  acts  thereunder  which  may  affect  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  assistance. 

2.  Each  Government  will  make  effective  use  of  assist- 
ance received  pursuant  to  the  present  Agreement  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting  peace  and  security  in  a  manner 
that  is  satisfactory  to  both  Governments,  and  neither 
Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  other,  will 
devote  such  assistance  to  any  other  purpose. 

3.  Each  Government  will  offer  for  return  to  the  other, 
in  accordance  with  terms,  conditions  and  procedures 
mutually  agreed  upon,  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  the  present  Agreement,  except  equipment  and  ma- 
terials furnished  on  terms  requiring  reimbursement,  and 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  made  available. 

4.  In  the  interest  of  common  security,  each  Govern- 
ment undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  person  not  an 
officer  or  agent  of  such  Government,  or  to  any  other  gov- 
ernment, title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  services  received  pursuant  to  the  present  Agree- 
ment, without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  which 
furnished  such  assistance. 

Article  II 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  the 
Government  of  Japan  agrees  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quantities  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials  required  by  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  whicli 
may  be  available  in  Japan.  Arrangements  for  such  trans 
fers  shall  give  due  regard  to  requirements  for  domestic 
use  and  commercial  export  as  determined  by  the  Govern 

ment  of  Japan. 

Article  III 

1  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise  oJ 
classified  articles,  services  or  information  furnished  bj 
the  other  Government  pursuant  to  the  present  Agree 
ment. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measure; 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  o: 
operations  under  the  present  Agreement. 

Article   IV 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  eithe: 
of  them,  make  appropriate  arrangements  providing  for  tin 
methods  and  terms  of  the  exchange  of  industrial  propert; 
rights  and  technical  information  for  defense  which  wil 
expedite  such  exchange  and  at  the  same  time  protec 
private  interests  and  maintain  security  safeguards. 

Article  V 

The  two  Governments  will  consult  for  the  purpose  o 
establishing  procedures  whereby  the  Government  of  Japai 
will  so  dfeposit,  segregate,  or  assure  title  to  all  funds  alio 
cated  to  or  derived  from  any  programs  of  assistane 
undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o 
America  so  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  gar 
nishment,  attachment,  seizure  or  other  legal  process  b; 
any  person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organization  o 
government,  when  the  Government  of  Japan  is  advised  b; 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  tha 
any  such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the  attain 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  of  assistance. 
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Article  VI 

1.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  grant 

a.  Exemption  from  duties  and  internal  taxation 
upon  importation  or  exportation  to  materials,  sup- 
plies or  equipment  imported  into  or  exported  from 
its  territory  under  the  present  Agreement  or  any 
similar  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
any  other  country  receiving  assistance,  except  as 
otherwise  agreed  to  ;  and 

b.  Exemption  from  and  refund  of  Japanese  taxes,  as 
enumerated  in  the  attached  Annex  E,  so  far  as 
they  may  affect  expenditures  of  or  financed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
effected  in  Japan  for  procurement  of  materials, 
supplies,  equipment  and  services  under  the  present 
Agreement  or  any  similar  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  any  other  country  receiving 
assistance. 

2.  Exemption  from  duties  and  exemption  from  and 
refund  of  Japanese  taxes  as  enumerated  in  the  attached 
Annex  E  will  apply,  in  addition,  to  any  other  expenditures 
of  or  financed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services 
for  mutual  defense,  including  expenditures  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  Security  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  or  any  foreign  aid  program 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  any 
acts  supplementary,  amendatory  or  successory  thereto. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Government  of  Japan  agrees  to  receive  personnel 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  who 
will  discharge  in  the  territory  of  Japan  the  responsibilities 
of  the  latter  Government  regarding  equipment,  materials 

I  and  services  furnished  under  the  present  Agreement,  and 
who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the  progress 

I  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the  present  Agreement 
Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned 
will,  in  their  relationships  with  the  Government  of  Japan' 
operate  as  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Diplomatic  Mission,  and  will  have  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  are  accorded  to  other  personnel  with 
corresponding  rank  in  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

2.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  make  available,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  funds  in  yen  for  the  administrative  and  re- 
lated expenses  of  the  latter  Government  in  connection  with 

.carrying  out  the  present  Agreement. 
i 

Article  VIII 

The  Government  of  Japan,  reaffirming  its  determina- 
tion to  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
|  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace,  to  take  such 
|  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate 
causes  of  international  tension,  and  to  fulfill  the  military 
obligations  which  the  Government  of  Japan  has  assumeil 
'under  the  Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
'America  and  Japan,  will  make,  consistent  with  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  stability  of  Japan,  the  full  contribution 
[permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities  and  gen- 
eral economic  condition  to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
•  strength  of  the  free  world,  take  all  reasonable  measures 
,  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities, 
ind  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  the  effective  utiliza- 
ion  of  any  assistance  provided  by  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America. 
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Article  IX 

1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  or  otherwise  modify  the  Security  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  or  any 
arrangements  concluded  thereunder. 

2.  The  present  Agreement  will  be  implemented  by  each 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  respective  countries. 

Article  X 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  Agreement  or  to  operations  or 
arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  present 
Agreement. 

2.  The  terms  of  the  present  Agreement  may  be  reviewed 
at  the  request  of  either  of  the  two  Governments  or 
amended  by  agreement  between  them  at  any  time. 

Article  XI 

1.  The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  a  written  notice  from  the  Government  of 
Japan  of  ratification  of  the  Agreement  by  Japan. 

2.  The  present  Agreement  will  thereafter  continue  in 
force  until  one  year  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  either 
Government  of  a  written  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
other  to  terminate  it,  provided  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  I,  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4,  and  arrangements  entered 
into  under  Article  III,  paragraph  1  and  Article  IV  shall 
remain  in  force  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

3.  The  Annexes  to  the  present  Agreement  shall  form  an 
integral  part  thereof. 

4.  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments,  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
the  present  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Tokyo,  this  eighth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-four. 

For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

John  M.  Allison 
For  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 

Annex  A 

In  carrying  out  the  present  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  give  every  considera- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  other  factors  will  permit,  to  pro- 
curement in  Japan  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  be  made 
available  to  Japan,  as  well  as  to  other  countries,  where 
feasible,  and  to  providing  information  to  and  facilitating 
the  training  of  technicians  from  Japan's  defense-produc- 
tion industries.  In  this  connection,  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  stated  that  the  development  of 
Japan's  defense  capacities  will  greatly  be  facilitated  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  give 
consideration  to  assisting  in  the  financing  of  Japan's 
defense-production  industries. 

The  two  Governments  recognize  the  advisability  of 
establishing  adequate  liaison  between  them  to  facilitate 
procurement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Japan. 

Annex  B 

The  security  measures  which  the  Government  of  Japan 
agrees  to  take  pursuant  to  Article  III,  paragraph  1  will 
be  such  as  would  guarantee  the  same  degree  of  security 
and  protection  as  provided  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  no  disclosure  to  any  person  not  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  Government  of  Japan  of  classified  articles, 
services  or  information  accepted  by  Japan,  will  be  made 
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without    the   prior   consent   of   the   Government    of   the 
United  States  of  America. 

Annex  C 
The  two  Governments  recognize  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  principle  of  standardization,  and  agree  to 
the  advisability  of  taking  feasible  joint  measures  to 
achieve  that  degree  of  standardization,  with  respect  to 
specifications  and  quality,  which  will  promote  the  effec- 
tive utilization  and  maintenance  of  any  assistance 
furnished  under  the  present  Agreement. 

Annex  D 
In  the  interest  of  common  security,  the  Government  of 
Japan  will  cooperate  with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  peace-loving  countries  in 
taking  measures  to  control  trade  with  nations  which 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

Annex  B 

To  effectuate  Article  VI,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  agree  as  follows : 

1  The  Japanese  taxes  referred  to  in  Article  VI,  para- 
'  graph  lb  and  paragraph  2,  are  as  follows : 

a.  Commodity  tax ; 

b.  Travelling  tax ; 

c.  Gasoline  tax ; 

d.  Electricity  and  gas  tax. 

2  With  respect  to  any  present  or  future  taxes  of  Japan 
'  not  specifically  referred  to  in  this  Annex  which  might 

be  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  expenditures  covered 
by  Article  VI,  the  two  Governments  will  agree  upon 
procedures  for  granting  exemption  and  refund. 

3  Exemption  from  duties  and  exemption  from  and  re- 
'  fund  of  Japanese  taxes  will  be  applied  upon  appro- 
priate certification  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

4  Materials,  supplies  and  equipment  imported  into  or 
procured  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Japan  exempt  from  duties  and  taxes 
under  Article  VI,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan 
except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  in  accordance  with  mutually  agreed  conditions. 

5.  Nothing  in  Article  VI,  or  this  Annex  shall  be  con- 
strued to 

a  Require  exemption  from  import  or  export  pro- 
cedures provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Japan,  or 
b  Affect  exemption  from  duties  and  internal  taxa- 
'  tion  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Japan  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  agreements  and  arrangements 
such  as  the  Administrative  Agreement  under 
Article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan. 

Annex  F 
1  With  respect  to  the  facilities  to  be  accorded  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  the  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  who,  pursuant  to 
Article  VII  of  the  present  Agreement,  will  discharge  m 
Japan  responsibilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  observe  the  progress  of  assistance 
furnished  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Agreement,  the 
Jwo  Governments  agree  that  such  facilities  to  be  accorded 
shall  be  reasonable  and  not  unduly  burdensome  upon  the 

^"Tr'two^G'oTrnments   agree   that   the   number    of 
such  personnel  to  be  accorded  diplomatic  privileges  will 

^Tt'under^rSween  the  two  Governments  that 
the  status  of  such  personnel  of  the  nationality  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  considered  part  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  the  Government  of  the  United  State*  of 
America,  will  be  the  same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of 
corresponding  rank  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Japan. 

Such  personnel  will  be  divided  into  three  categories . 

a.  Upon  appropriate  notification  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  full  diplomatic  status  will 
be  granted  to  the  senior  military  member  and  the  senior 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer  assigned  thereto,  and 
to  their  respective  immediate  deputies. 

b  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  privileges 
and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom  tc 
certain  categories  of  personnel  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Japan,  such  as  the  immunitj 
from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  immunity 
of  official  papers  from  search  and  seizure,  right  of  fr« 
egress  exemption  from  customs  duties  or  similar  taxes 
or  restrictions  in  respect  of  personally  owned  property 
imported  into  Japan  by  such  personnel  for  their  persona 
use  and  consumption,  without  prejudice  to  the  existmi 
regulations  on  foreign  exchange,  exemption  from  interna 
taxation  bv  Japan  upon  salaries  of  such  personnel 
Privileges  and  courtesies  incident  to  diplomatic  statu 
such  as  diplomatic  automobile  license  plates,  inclusion  oi 
the  "Diplomatic  List",  and  social  courtesies  may  b 
waived  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o 
America  for  this  category  of  personnel. 

c  The  third  category  of  personal  will  receive  tn 
same  status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Embassy  o 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Japan. 

Annex  G 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  restrict  to  the  mil 
imum  necessary  the  amount  of  expenses  to  be  made  avai 
able  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  of  Japan  pu: 
suant  to  Article  VII. 

2  The  two  Governments  also  agree  that  the  Goven 
merit  of  Japan  may,  in  lieu  of  meeting  the  expenses  £ 
ferred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  make  availab 
necessary  and  suitable  real  estate,  equipment,  suppln 
and  services. 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that,  in  consideration  i 
the  contributions  in  kind  to  be  made  available  by  tl 
Government  of  Japan,  the  amount  of  yen  to  be  mai 
available  as  a  cash  contribution  by  the  Government 
Japan  for  any  Japanese  fiscal  year  shall  be  as  agreed  up( 
between  the  two  Governments. 

4.  The  contributions  by  the  Government  of  Japan  w: 
be  made  available  in  accordance  with  arrangements  ; 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments. 

5.  The  two  Governments  further  agree  that,  in  co 
sideration  of  the  contributions  in  kind  to  be  made  ava 
able  by  the  Government  of  Japan  during  the  initial  peril 
from  the  date  of  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Agr« 
ment  to  March  31,  1955,  the  amount  of  cash  contributio 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  for  such  period  shall  n 
exceed  Three  Hundred  Fifty-Seven  Million  Three  Hundr 
Thousand  Yen  (¥357,300,000). 


Arrangements  for  Return  of  Equipment  Under  A 
tide  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agre 
ment  Between  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
and  Japan 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
the  Government  of  Japan  agree  to  the  following  arranj 
ments  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreenu 
between  the  two  countries  signed  today,  respecting  1 
disposition  of  equipment  and  materials  furnished  by  < 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  1 
said  Agreement,  and  no  longer  required  for  the  purpoi 
for  which  originally  made  available : 
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1.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  such  equipment  and 
materials  furnished  under  end  item  programs  as  are  no 
longer  required  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan.  The  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  shall  not  be  precluded  from  drawing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  Government  of  Japan  any 
equipment  or  materials  which  the  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  considers  to  be  within  paragraph  3  of 
Article  I  of  the  said  Agreement  and  when  so  notified 
the  Government  of  Japan  will  enter  into  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
concerning  the  return  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  such  equipment  and  materials  in 
accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  accept  title  to  such  equipment  and  materials  for 
.transfer  to  a  third  country  or  for  such  other  disposition 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

3.  When  title  is  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  such  equipment  and  materials 
will  be  delivered  free  alongside  ship  at  a  Japanese  port 
in  case  ocean  shipment  is  required,  or  free  on  board  in- 
land carrier  at  a  shipping  point  in  Japan  designated 
jy  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  the  event 
ocean  shipping  is  not  required,  or,  in  the  case  of  flight- 
leliverable  aircraft,  at  such  airfield  in  Japan  as  may 
>e  designated  by  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 

4.  Such  equipment  and  materials  reported  no  longer 
■equired  by  the  Government  of  Japan  and  not  accepted 
:>y  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
•edistribution  or  return  will  be  disposed  of  as  may  be 
igreed  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan. 

5.  Any  salvage  or  scrap  from  equipment  and  materials 
i'urnished  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment shall  be  reported  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  and 
iihall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  2,  3 
ind  4  of  the  present  Arrangements.  Salvage  or  scrap 
vhich  is  not  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  used  to  support  the  defense 
ffort  of  Japan  or  of  other  countries  to  which  military 

;ssistance  is  being  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America. 

E  In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two 
iovernments,    duly    authorized    for    the    purpose,    have 

ligned  the  present  Arrangements. 
Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
uages,   both   equally   authentic,   at   Tokyo,   this   eighth 

i  ay  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-four. 

J  For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  • 
John  M.  Allison 
For  the  Government  of  Japan : 
Katsuo  Okazaki 


greement  Between  the  United  States  of 
'  America  and  Japan  Regarding  the  Purchase  of 
I  Agricultural  Commodities 

v 

|  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
i  ie  Government  of  Japan  : 

Considering  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
jile  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  purchase 
jy  Japan  of  United  States  surplus  agricultural  coin- 
jiodities  under  the  provisions  of  Section  550  of  the 
tutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended ;  and 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  necessary  arrangements  there- 
"■; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


pril  5,   J  954 


Article  I 

The  two  Governments  will  endeavor  to  enter  into  trans- 
actions pursuant  to  Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  aggregating  Fifty  Million  United 
States  Dollars  (,$50,000,000)  during  the  current  United 
States  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954. 

Article  II 

The  particular  commodities  to  be  purchased  and  the 
terms  of  particular  transactions  shall  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  Governments  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

Article  III 

It  is  understood  that  the  procurement  and  utilization 
of  the  commodities  which  may  be  obtained  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  will  not  cause  displacement  of  or  sub- 
stitution for  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  of  other  friendly  countries. 

Article  IV 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
disburse  the  United  States  dollars  required  for  the  pur- 
chases referred  to  in  Article  II,  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  shall,  upon  notification  of  such  dollar  disburse- 
ments, deposit  the  yen  equivalent  in  a  special  account 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
established  in  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

Article  V 

The  rate  of  exchange  of  United  States  dollars  to  yen 
to  be  deposited  shall  be  the  official  par  value  established 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  with  respect  to  United  States 
dollars  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  each  notifi- 
cation referred  to  in  Article  IV,  provided  there  are  no 
multiple  official  basic  rates  of  exchange. 

Article  VI 

Detailed  arrangements  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
this  Agreement  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Article  VII 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  a  note  from  the  Government  of  Japan  stating 
that  Japan  has  approved  the  Agreement  in  accordance 
with  its  legal  procedures. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments,  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Tokyo,  this  eighth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-four. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

John  M.  Allison 
For  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 


Agreed  Official  Minutes  With  Respect  to  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  Regarding  the  Purchase  of  Agricultural 
Commodities 

It  is  understood  that  the  words  "basic  rates"  in  the 
phrase  "provided  there  are  no  multiple  official  basic  rates 
of  exchange"  in  Article  V  are  employed  to  distinguish 
such  a  rate  from  the  ordinary  rates  utilized  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  exchange. 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Japan : 


Katsuo  Okazaki 


Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  ol 
the  United  States  of 
America  to  Japan : 

John  M.  Allison 
Tokyo,  March  8, 1954 


Agreement  Between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  Regarding  the  Guaranty  of  Investments 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan : 

Recognizing  that  economic  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  from  the  guaranties 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  private  investments 
which  may  be  made  in  Japan  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
111  (b)   (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  ot  1948,  as 

aiDe1sir?ngato  set  forth  the  understandings  concerning 
such  guaranties; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
Government,  consult  respecting  projects  in  Japan  proposed 
by  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  regaid 
to  which  guaranties  under  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  3948,  as  amended,  may 
be  made  or  are  under  consideration. 

Article  II 

With  respect  to  guaranties  extended  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  accordance  with  the 
Provisions  of  the  Section  referred  to  in  Article  I  to  projects 
which  are  approved  by  the  Government  of  Japan,  the 
Government  of  Japan  agrees :  „     ,         f 

m   That  if  the  Government  of  the  United  btates  oi 
America  makes  payment  in  United  States  dollars  to  any 
person   under    any    such   guaranty,    the    Government    of 
Span  will  recognize  the  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  any  right    title  or  m 
terest  of  such  person  in  assets,  currency,  credits,  oi  othei 
oronerty  on  account  of  which  such  payment  was  made 
KmSJ  subrogation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  any  claim  or  cause  of  action  of  such 
nerson   arising   in   connection   therewith.     The   Govein 
ment  of  Japan  shall  also  recognize  any  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
such  guaranty  of  any  compensation  for  loss  covered  by 
such  fuaranties  received  from  the  Government  of  Japan ; 
(2)   That  yen  amounts  acquired  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  such  S^nties 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  not  less  favorable  tl  » n    hat 
accorded,  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition,  to  private  fun  Is 
arising  from  transactions  of  United  States  nationals  which 
are  comparable  to  the  transactions  covered  by  such igua ian- 
ties,  and  that  such  yen  amounts  may  be  used  without  re- 
striction   by   the   Government   of   the   United   States   of 
America  for  non-military  administrative  expenditures 

(",)  That  any  claim  against  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Africa 
may  be  subrogated  as  the  result  of  any  payment  under 
such  a  guaranty,  shall  be  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations 
lew*  en  the  two  Governments.  If,  within  a  reasonable 
e Hod  they  are  unable  to  settle  the  claim  by  agreement 
all  be  referred  for  final  and  binding  determination  to 
a  sole  arbitrator  selected  by  mutual  agreement.  If  the 
Governments  are  unable,  within  a  period  of  three  months 
to  agree  upon  such  selection,  the  arbitrator  shal L  be one 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
naSoSI  OoSrt  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  either  Govern- 
ment. 
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Article  III 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  a  note  from  the  Government  of  Japan  stating  that  Japan 
has  approved  the  Agreement  in  accordance  with  its  legal 

P1lNe  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments,  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Tokyo,  this  eighth  daj 
of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-four. 


For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

John  M.  Allison 
For  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 


Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  on  Economic  Arrangements 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  an< 
the  Government  of  Japan :  *.„„-■ 

Having  concluded  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  o. 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  Section  550  of  tn 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

Recognizing  that  economic  stability  is  essential  to  inter 
national  peace  and  security; 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
of  America  is  prepared,  under  this  agreement,  to  utiliz 
yen  funds  resulting  from  the  aforesaid  purchase  of  agr 
cultural  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  tD 
development  of  the  industrial  production  and  economi 
potential  of  Japan;  and  J 

Recognizing  that  encouragement  of  private  investment 
in  Japan  by  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
would  also  serve  the  above  purpose; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Aeticle  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  sha. 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  applicab 
United  States  legislation,  use  the  yen  funds  to  be  deposit, 
in  the  special  account  established  in  accordance  with  t 
provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  between  t 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  regarding  the  Pu 
chase  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  signed  at  Tokyo  < 
March  8,  1954,  for  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amen 
will  make  grants  of  yen  from  this  account  to  the  Gover 
ment  of  Japan  subject  to  such  terms  as  may  be  mutual 
agreed  upon  for  assistance  to  Japanese  industry  and  I 
other  purposes  serving  to  promote  Japan's  economic  < 
pabilities.  Such  grants  shall  aggregate  20  percent  of  t 
total  deposits  in  the  account  resulting  from  transactio 
entered  into  under  the  aforesaid  Agreement,  but  not 
exceed  the  ven  equivalent  of  Ten  Million  United  Stal 
Dollars  ($10,000,000).  c   k 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amen 
may  use  the  remainder  of  such  yen  funds  without 
strictions  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
Japan  in  support  of  military  assistance  programs  of  1 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  II 
The  Government  of  Japan  shall  establish  a  special 
count  in  which  will  be  deposited  yen  resulting  from  grai 
made  available  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta 
of  America  to  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Article  III 
It  is  agreed  that  the  guaranties  by  the  United  Sta 
of  America  of  private  investments  which  may  be  made 
Japan  by  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  p 
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suant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  would 
encourage  such  investments  and  contribute  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

Detailed  arrangements  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

Article  V 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  a  note  from  the  Government  of  Japan  stating  that 
Japan  has  approved  the  Agreement  in  accordance  with  its 
legal  procedures. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments,  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have 
signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Tokyo,  this  eighth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-four. 

For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

John  M.  Allison 
For  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 


Agreed  Official  Minutes  With  Respect  to  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  on  Economic  Arrangements 

It  is  understood  that  the  term  "without  restrictions" 
in  Article  I,  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  interpreted,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Agreement,  to  mean  without  restrictions 
as  to  the  method  of  utilization  of  such  yen  funds  not  to 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  40  million  United  States  dollars. 
It  is  further  understood  that,  in  such  utilization,  due 
regard  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  the  requirements  of  Japan  for  domestic  use  and 
commercial  exports. 


Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Japan: 

John  M.  Allison 
Tokyo,  March  8,  1951, 


Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Commodities — Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.     Done  at  London  under 
date  of  Oct.  1,  1953. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  Dec.  14,  1953 ;  Cuba, 

Dec.  16,  1953 ;  United  Kingdom,  Dec.  12,  1953. 
Accession  deposited:  Hungary,  Dec.  18,  1953.1 


Notifications  of  intention  to  ratify,  accept,  or  accede  before 
May  1, 195',: 

1953 

United    States December  15 1 

Belgium November  19 

Brazil December  19 

China December  12 

Czechoslovakia     December  18 

Dominican    Republic December  12 

France    December  11 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  .  .  .  December  11 

Haiti     December  15 

Japan December  15 

Lebanon December  15 

Mexico December  10 

Netherlands December  10 

Philippines November  25 

Poland December  18 

Portugal    December  14 

Union  of  South  Africa December  15 

U.S.S.R December  18 

Entered  into  force  provisionally  Dec.  18,  1953  (for  ar- 
ticles 1,  2,  18,  and  27-46,  inclusive),  and  Jan.  1,  1954  (for 
articles  3-17  and  19-26,  inclusive). 


Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  the  continued  application  of  the  sched- 
ules to  the  General  Agreement  on   Tariffs   and  Trade, 
TIAS  2886.    Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  24,  1953. 
Signature:  Australia,  Feb.  23,  1954.     Entered  into  force 

for  Australia  Feb.  23,  1954. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
the  texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.2    Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  24,  1953. 


Signature:  Denmark,  Jan.  27,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  TIAS  2903.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  14,  1953.  Ratifications  exchanged  at 
Canberra  Jan.  7,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  7,  1954. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President  Jan.  20,  1954. 

Canada 

Convention  for  the  preservation  of  the  halibut  fishery  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  TIAS  2900. 
Signed  at  Ottawa  Mar.  2,  1953.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
28,  1953.     Proclaimed  by  the  President  Jan.  7,  1954. 

Greece 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  TIAS  2901.  Signed  at 
Athens  Feb.  20,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  30,  1953. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President  Jan.  15,  1954. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,  TIAS  2902.  Signed  at  Athens  Feb.  20,  1950. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  30,  1953.  Proclaimed  by  the 
President  Jan.  15,  1954. 

India 

Agreement  relating  to  air  transport  services,  TIAS  1586. 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  Nov.  14,  1946.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  14,  1946. 


1  With  reservation. 
April  5,   1954 


Not  in  force. 
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Notice  of  termination  by  India :  Received  by  the  United 
States  Jan.  14,  1954.  To  terminate  1  year  from  date 
of  receipt  of  notice. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
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STATUS  LISTS  » 

Agreement  Revising  and  Renewing  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement 

Open  for  signature  at  Washington   from  April  13  until  April   27,    1953, 
inclusive 


Country 


Canada     

Cuba 

Philippines 

Ceylon      

Iceland 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Israel     

Indonesia 

Costa  Rica 

Ireland 

Switzerland      

Japan    

United  States  of  America  . 

Bolivia 

Egypt   

Norway 

Portugal 

Denmark 

India     

Dominican  Republic  .    .    . 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Ecuador  

El  Salvador 

Spain 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many     

Belgium 

Haiti 

Austria 

Greece 

Union  of  South  Africa  .    . 


Date  of 

deposit  of 
instrument 
of  acceptance 


1953 
May  18 
June  30 


July 
July  3 
Julv  4 
Julv  6 
July  8 
Julv  11 
July  13 
Julv  13 
Julv  13 
Julv  14 
July  14 
Julv  14 
Julv  15 
Julv  15 
Julv  22 
Julv  24 
July  24 
Julv  272 
July  27 
Julv  28 
Julv  29 
Julv  29 
Julv  29 
July   29 

Julv  30 
Julv  31 
Julv  31 
Julv  31 
July   31 


Date  of  entry 
into  force 

for  parts  1, 
S,  i,  and  5 


Date  of  entry 
into  force 
for  part  2 


Aus 


1 


1953 

July  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

July  15 

July  15 

July  15 

July  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

July  15 

Julv  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

July  15 

July  15 

July  15 

Julv  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

Julv  15 

Julv  15 

Julv  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

July  15 

July  15 

Julv  15 

Julv  15 

July  15 

July  15 


1953 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Country 


Nicaragua 

Jordan  

State  of  Vatican  City 

Venezuela 

Saudi  Arabia  .... 

Lebanon  

Australia 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Panama 

Korea 


Date  of  de- 
posit of  in- 
strument of 
acceptance 


1953 
Sept.  11 


Oct.  14 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  31 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  31 


Date  of  de- 
posit of  in- 
strument of 
accession 


1953 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  30 


Dec.  31 


'  As  of  Mar.  19,  1954. 

2  Instrument  of  ratification  includes  a  statement. 


Security  Council 

Report  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  to  the  Security  Council  pursuant  to  the 
Council's  Resolution  of  24  November  1953  (S/3139/ 
Rev.  2).     S/3183.    15  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  15  February  1954  from  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.  S/3179,  February  15,  1954.  6  pp. 
mimeo. 

Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  Governments  of  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  the  Jordan  and  Israel  Regarding  the  Convoca- 
tion of  a  Conference  Under  Article  XII  of  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement.  S/3180,  February  19,  1954.  19 
pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

The  Promotion  of  Permanent  Solutions  for  the  Problems 
of  Refugees  who  are  within  the  Competence  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
A/AC.36/32.     January  29,  1954.    22  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Situation  of  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency 
Fund.     A/AC.36/31,  January  29,  1954.     15  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine. 
Thirteenth  Progress  Report  (for  the  period  from  28 
November  1952  to  31  December  1953).  A/2629,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1954.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Korean  Question.  Cablegram  Dated  9  January  1954 
from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Central 
People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  A/2632,  Januarj 
11,  1954.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Korean  Question.  Cablegram  dated  11  January  19o4 
from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea.  A/2633,  January  14,  1954 
7  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Korean  Question.  Communication  dated  10  Janu- 
ary 1954,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Genera! 
Assembly  by  the  Government  of  India.  A/2634,  Janu 
ary  18,  1954.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Reconvening  of  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  General  As 
sembly.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/2635,  Jan 
uary  31,  1954.     22  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Korean  Question.  Cablegram  dated  29  January  19& 
from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Centra 
People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
A/2636,  January  29,  1954.     12  pp.  mimeo. 

Third  Report  on  the  Regime  of  the  Territorial  Sea 
A/CN.4/77,  February  4,  1954.     17  pp.  mimeo. 

Peace  Observation  Commission.  Balkan  Sub-Commis 
sion.  Eighth  Periodic  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Mil 
itary  Observers  in  Greece.  A/CN.7/SC.1/53,  Januarj 
13,  1954.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Annotations  of  Items  on  the  Provisional  Agenda  for  th< 
Seventeenth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
E/L.575,  January  25,  1954.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbii 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents! 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  tn< 
United  States. 
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International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 

Adjourned  during  March  1954 

U.N.  Petitions  Committee  (Trusteeship  Council) 

International  Exhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:   13th  Session 

U.N.  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions  (Trusteeship 
Council). 

Fao  Working  Party  of  Experts  on  Agricultural  Surpluses 

Ilo  Governing  Body:   124th  Session 

Tenth  Inter-American  Conference 

Unicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

U.N.  Ecafe  Third  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

International  Exposition  in  Bogota 

U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  4th  Session  of  Advisory 
Committee. 

International  Cinema  Festival 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  9th  Session 

U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa- 
tion IV  (North  and  Central  America). 


New  York Jan.  12-Mar.  5 

New  Delhi Jan.  20-Mar.  5 

New  York Jan.  28-Mar.  25 

New  York Feb.  8-Mar.  5 

Washington Feb.  23-Mar.  18 

Geneva Feb.  27-Mar.  13 

Caracas Mar.  1-28 

New  York Mar.  1-12 

New  Delhi Mar.  1-13 

Bogota Mar.  1-21 

Geneva Mar.  2-3 

Mar  del  Plata  (Argentina)     .  Mar.  6-16 

Geneva Mar.  9-25 

New  York Mar.  15-24 

Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad)    .    .  Mar.  24-26 


In  Session  as  of  March  31,  1954 

Icao  Council:   21st  Session Montreal 


U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission:   10th  Session 

Icao  Communications  Division:   5th  Session 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  37th  Session 

Panama  International  Commercial  Exposition 

U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  8th  Session    . 

Seventh  International  Film  Festival 

Fao  Technical  Meeting  on  Forest  Grazing 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):   17th  Session 


Feb.  2- 

New  York Feb.  23- 

Montreal      Mar.  9- 

Paris Mar.  10- 

Col6n Mar.  20- 

New  York Mar.  22- 

Cannes Mar.  25- 

Rome Mar.  29- 

New  York Mar.  30- 


Scheduled  April  1-June  30, 1954 

Second  Meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 

Highway  Congress. 

U.N.  Statistical  Commission:    8th  Session 

Caribbean  Trade  Promotion  Conference 

Joint  Ilo/Who  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Seafarers:  2d  Session  . 
Second  International,  Congress  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage    .... 

International  Trade  Fair  of  Milan 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  9th  Session 

Icem  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Permanent  Staff  Regulations .... 
Icao  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport  .  . 
Fourth    International    Congress    of    Prehistoric    and    Protohistoric 

Sciences. 
Unesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  Protection   of    Cultural 

Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

Paso  Executive  Committee:    22d  Meeting 

Icem  Finance  Subcommittee:   5th  Session 

Nato:    Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  .... 

Lyon  International  Fair 

Korean  Political  Conference 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration:  7th  Session  . 
International  Conference  on  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Sea  and  Coasts  .    . 

International  Exhibition  of  Industry 

Upu  Meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 


Washington Apr.  5- 

Geneva Apr.  5— 

Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad)    .    .  Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  9- 

Algiers Apr.  12- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

New  York Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Strasbourg Apr.  21- 

Madrid Apr.  21- 

The  Hague Apr.  21- 

Washington Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Paris Apr.  23- 

Lyon Apr.  24- 

Geneva Apr.  26- 

Geneva Apr.  26- 

London Apr.  26- 

Tehran May  1- 

Lucerne May  3- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  Mar.  24,  1954.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  locations. 
Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  UN — United  Nations;  Fao — Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Ilo — International 
Labor  Organization;  Unicef — United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  Ecafe — Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East;  Ecosoc — Economic  and  Social  Council;  Wmo — World  Meteorological  Organization;  Icao — International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization;  Unesco — United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Who — World  Health 
Organization;  Icem — Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  Paso — Pan  American  Sanitary  Organiza- 
tion; Nato — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Upu — Universal  Postal  Union;  Itu — International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union;  Ece — Economic  Commission  for  P]urope;  Cigre— Conference  Internationale  des  Grands  Reseaux  Electriques. 


April  5,   1954 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  April  1-June  30,  1954 — Continued 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:   11th  Meeting 

U.N.  International  Law  Commission:  6th  Session 

U.N.  Ecafe  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  2d  Session    .... 

Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organization 

International  Sugar  Council:  2d  Session 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Annual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

Ilo   Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers  Committee:  3d 
Session. 

Icao  Special  Middle  East  Regional  Communications  Meeting  .    .    . 

U.N.  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  Temporary  Importa- 
tion of  Private  Vehicles  and  for  Tourism. 

Electric  High  Tension  Systems  (Cigre),  International  Conference 
on:  15th  Session. 

International  Fair  of  Navigation 

Fao  Mechanical  Wood  Technology:  3d  Conference 

U.N.  Ecafe  Regional  Conference  on  Water  Resource  Development 

Caribbean  Commission:  18th  Meeting 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  125th  Session 

Who  Executive  Board:   14th  Meeting 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  13th  Plenary  Meeting  . 

Eleventh  International  Ornithological  Congress 

Tenth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries  . 

Fao  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control  .    . 

Icao  Assembly:  8th  Session 

Itu  Administrative  Council:  9th  Session 

Fourteenth  International  Congress  of  Actuaries 

Ilo  Conference:  37th  Session 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  23d  Session 

Unesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Experts  on  Cultural  Rela- 
tions and  Conventions. 

Fifth  Inter-American  Travel  Conference 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Commission  for  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries. 

U.N.  Ece  Conference  on  European  Statisticians 

U.N.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Super- 
visory Body:  11th  Joint  Session. 

Icao  Meteorology  Division:  4th  Session 

Wmo  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology:  1st  Session  .    .    . 

Unesco  Seminar  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Television  Program 
Production. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):  18th  Session  .... 

Itu    International     Telegraph     Consultative     Committee     (Ccit): 
Study  Group  XI. 

Arte  Bienniale,  XXVIIth  (International  Art  Exhibition) 

International  Wheat  Council:  15th  Session 


Colombo May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Saigon May  3- 

Geneva May  4- 

London May  5- 

Montevideo May  10- 

Geneva May  10- 

Island  of  Rhodes  (Greece)  .  May  11- 

New  York May  11- 

Paris May  12- 

Naples May  15- 

Paris May  17- 

Tokyo May  17- 

Belize  (British  Honduras)  .    .  May  19- 

Geneva May  24- 

Geneva May  27- 

Sao  Paulo May  29- 

Basel May  29- 

Madrid May  30- 

Rome May- 
Montreal  June  1- 

Geneva June  1*- 

Madrid June  2- 

Geneva June  2- 

Rome June  3- 

Paris June  8- 

Panama  City June  10- 

Halifax June  14- 

Geneva June  14- 

Geneva June  14- 

Montreal June  15- 

Montreal June  15- 

London June  27- 

Geneva June  29- 

Geneva June  30- 

Venice June-Oct. 

London* June- 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


John  P.  Davies  Case 


News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  153  dated  March  23 

The  proper  officials  of  the  Department  of  State, 
after  examining  the  voluminous  record  in  the 
matter  of  John  P.  Davies,  formulated  a  series  of 
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questions  to  Mr.  Davies,  to  which  Mr.  Davies  has 
replied.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  now  at 
hand,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  suspend  Mr. 
Davies.  There  are  some  matters  bearing  upon  re- 
liability which  are  susceptible  of  conflicting  inter- 
pretations and  which  seem  to  call  for  clarification 
by  testimony  under  oath  by  Mr.  Davies  and  others. 
In  order  to  make  this  possible,  I  am  asking  that 
from  the  roster  maintained  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  a  Security  Hearing  Board  be  desig- 
nated to  take  testimony. 

Such  action  as  I  have  requested  is  taken  on  the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Davies  will  voluntarily  accept 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Hearing  Board 

Mr.  Davies  continues  his  assignment  as  Coun- 
selor of  Embassy  at  Lima,  Peru. 
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Eighth  Foreign  Service 
Selection  Boards  Meet 

Press  release  155  dated  March  23 

The  Eighth  Foreign  Service  Selection  Boards 
convened  in  Washington  for  their  initial  joint 
meeting  on  March  22.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  three  Boards  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
all  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps 
for  purposes  of  promotion  and  selection-out. 

The  members  and  observers  were  welcomed  and 
addressed  by  Gerald  A.  Drew,  Director  General 
Df  the  Foreign  Service;  Scott  McLeod,  Adminis- 
trator, Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs ;  and  George  Wilson,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel. 

A  list  of  the  membership,  together  with  the  ob- 
servers, for  each  of  the  three  Boards  follows : 

1954 

3IGHTH   FOREIGN   SERVICE   SELECTION   BOARDS 

Board  A 

rohn  F.   Simmons    (Chair-  FSO — Career    Minister- 
man).  Chief  of  Protocol 

Jeorge  H.  Butler FSO— Career  Minister- 
Retired  ;  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Dominican  Republic 

rohn  J.  Muccio FSO— Career  Minister- 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  with 
Panama 

taymond  C.  Miller FSO— Career    Minister— 

Chief,  Foreign  Service  In- 
spection Corps 
Former      Judge,      Baltimore 

City  Juvenile  Court 
Consultant   on    Personnel   to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Administra- 
tion 


I.  Hamilton  Hackney  . 
)liver  C.  Short,  L.  H.  D. 


Observers 


)epartment 
ture. 


of  Agricul-  Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Foreign 
Service  and  Trade  Pro- 
grams 
>epartment  of  Commerce  .  Lester  M.   Carson,  Associate 

Director,  Projects  and 
Technical  Data  Division, 
Office  of  Export  Supply, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce 
James  F.  Taylor,  Chief,  For- 
eign Service  Division,  Office 
of  International  Labor 
Affairs 


)epartment  of  Labor  . 


Board  B 

Arthur  L.  Richards  (Chair-  FSO— Di  r  ec  t  o  r,  Office  of 
man).  Greek,    Turkish,    and    Ira- 

nian Affairs,  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian 
and  African  Affairs 

Bernard  Gufler FSO— Foreign  Service  In- 
spector 

Brewster  H.  Morris FSO— Officer    in    Charge    of 

German  Political  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  European  Affairs 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr FSO— Nato  Adviser,  Office  of 

European  Regional  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  European  Affairs 

William  H.  G.  FitzGerald  .  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Metallurgical  Re- 
search and  Development 
Company,  Commander 
U.S.N.,  Retired 

Asher  Hobson Professor      of     Agricultural 

Economics,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Observers 

Department  of  Agricul-  C.  E.  Michelson,  Assistant  to 
ture.  the  Assistant  Administra- 

tor for  Management 

Department  of  Commerce  .  H.  Douglas  Keefe,  Chief,  Re- 
porting Program  and  Re- 
view Section,  Foreign 
Service  Operations 

Department  of  Labor  ....  Herman    B.   Byer,   Assistant 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics 

Board  0 

Richard  W.  Byrd  (Chair-  FSO— Department  of  State 
man).  Adviser,  Army  War  College 

Gordon  H.  Mattison  ....  FSO — Foreign  Service  In- 
spector 

Fraser   Wilkins FSO— Policy   Planning    Staff 

Byron  E.  Blankinship  .  .  .  FSO— Officer     in     Charge 

North  Coast  Affairs,  Office 
of  South  American  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs 

George  T.  Brown Staff  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor 

James  Sterling  Murray  .  .  Assistant    to    the    President, 

Lindsay  Light  and  Chemi- 
cal Company 


Observers 


Department 
ture. 


of 


Agricul-  Carlos  Ortega,  Agricultur- 
alist, Division  of  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Organi- 
zations 
Department  of  Commerce  .  Grant  Olson,  Business  Econ- 
omist, European  Division, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce 
.  Margaret  Sheridan,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Liaison 
Officer,  Foreign  Service 
Division,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs 


Department  of  Labor 
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International  Copyright  Protection 


Statement  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 


I  am  appearing  in  support  of  the  identical  bills 
H.  R,  6616  and  H.  R.  6670.  This  proposed  meas- 
ure to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  was  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  last  summer  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  implementing  legislation  for  the  Univer- 
sal Copyright  Convention,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
A  companion  Senate  bill,  S.  2559,  identical  with 
those  before  you,  is  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Background 

I  should  like  first  to  comment  on  our  present 
outgrown  and  inadequate  arrangements  for  inter- 
national copyright  protection.  I  shall  then  sum- 
marize the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  "Univer- 
sal Copyright  Convention,  which,  I  am  gratified 
to  say,  has  elicited  enthusiastic  support  through- 
out the  United  States  from  all  those  interested  m 
copyright  protection  abroad. 

During  the  past  75  years  there  has  been  a  vir- 
tually complete  transformation  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  United  States  in  the  literary, 
scientific,  aud  creative  fields.  From  a  pioneer 
nation,  importing  far  more  than  it  exported  in  the 
way  of  books,  music,  and  other  copyrightable  ma- 
terials, we  have  grown  to  a  position  of  prestige  and 
leadership  in  this  important  cultural  field.  Amer- 
ican novels  and  technical  books  are  in  constant 
demand  throughout  the  world,  and  our  music  and 
movies  are  enjoyed  everywhere. 

This  rapid  growth  in  American  literary,  musi- 
cal, and  artistic  creation  and  its  international 
recognition  has  sharply  accentuated  the  need  for 
improved  copyright  protection  abroad  for  Amer- 
ican works.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
legal  bases  on  which  such  protection  can  be  estab- 
lished are  not  adequately  supplied  by  our  present 
framework  of  international  arrangements.  The 
Department  believes  that  these  needs  can  be  fully 

1  Made  on  Mar.  16  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (press  release  132). 
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met  by  adherence  to  the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President  have  urged  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

Our  present  system  of  international  copyright 
protection  stems  from  legislation  adopted  shortly 
before  1900.     Before  that  time,  we  had  no  inter- 
national  arrangements   for   this   purpose.     Our 
paramount  need  had  been  to  obtain  free  access  to 
foreign  works.     Protection  of  American  works 
abroad  was  sketchy  and  piracy  of  foreign  works 
here  was  rampant.    This  legislation  permitted  the 
United  States  to  begin  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  bilateral  arrangements.     This  scheme  of  bi- 
laterals,  as  modified  through  the  years,  represents 
the  principal  foundation  for  our  internationa 
copyright    relations.    Reduced    to    its    simples 
terms,  our  present  law  provides  that  the  Unitec 
States  will  extend  copyright  protection  to  the  na 
tionals  of  a  foreign  state  when  such  state  grant 
to  United  States  citizens  copyright  protection  oi 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens 
The  law  requires  that  in  each  case  the  President  de 
termine  by  means  of  a  proclamation  that  the  nee 
essary  reciprocal  conditions  exist.    To   form  : 
basis  for  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation,  th 
State  Department  usually  negotiates  an  exchang 
of  diplomatic  notes  to  obtain  the  assurances  of  th 
foreign  state  that  it  is  granting  "national  treat 
ment"  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  bilateral  system  is  not  only  complicated  an- 
cumbersome  but  offers  inadequate  foreign  protec 
tion  to  our  nationals.  Each  arrangement  require 
separate  time-consuming  negotiations.  In  add 
tion,  whenever  the  law  in  the  foreign  country 
changed,  the  arrangement  must  be  reviewed  an 
new  negotiations  as  well  as  the  issuance  of  a  ne1 
proclamation  may  become  necessary.  The  pre 
tection  which  it  would  provide  our  citizens,  if  the 
had  to  rely  solely  upon  it,  would  be  ineffective  an 
costly.  In  order  for  an  American  national  to  ol 
tain  protection  abroad  under  this  system,  he  woul 
have  to  know  and  comply  with  a  large  number  < 
technical  requirements  in  the  different  countries  i 
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rhich  he  desires  protection,  which  would  generally 
lake  acquisition  of  protection  on  a  broad  basis  an 
npractical  proposition. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  Americans  interested 
1  copyright  protection  abroad  that  nearly  40 
nmtries  of  the  free  world  are  members  of  the 
tern  convention  of  1886.  The  United  States  has 
ot  been  able  to  join  the  Bern  convention  because 
)me  of  its  basic  provisions  are  incompatible  with 
ie  United  States  legal  concepts  of  copyright, 
.mericans  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  multilateral 
rotection  of  the  Bern  convention  by  entering 
rhat  is  called  the  "side  door"  of  the  convention, 
o  illustrate,  an  American  publisher  can  get  pro- 
iction  for  a  new  book  in  all  Bern  countries  by 
isuing  it  in  London  or  Toronto  at  the  same  time 
e  does  so  in  New  York.  In  effect  the  book  gets 
rotection  as  a  British  or  Canadian  work. 

However,  there  is  widespread  fear  among  copy- 
ight  circles  in  this  country  that,  if  our  copyright 
?Jatiouships  are  not  strengthened,  this  side  door 
ill  be  closed  to  American  authors.  Indeed,  pro- 
isions  of  this  convention  permitting  its  members 
)  limit  or  deny  convention  protection  to  nationals 
f  nonconvention  countries  have  recently  been 
lengthened.  It  is  the  Department's  belief  that 
le  reason  no  action  has  so  far  been  taken  under 
lese  provisions  is  the  pendency  of  the  new  Uni- 
ersal  Copyright  Convention. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertain  status  of  this  side 
oor  approach  to  protection  in  most  of  the  major 
Duntries,  there  are  other  respects  in  which  our 
^pyright  relations  are  unsatisfactory.  There 
re  many  countries  in  which  we  desire  protection, 
rhich  are  not  members  of  Bern  and  which  under 
leir  law  grant  comparatively  little  protection  to 
^reign  works.  Many  of  these  countries  are  un- 
erdeveloped  ones  which  feel  a  need  for  making 
mailable  to  their  nationals  in  their  native  tongues 
areign  writings  and  culture.  Special  provisions 
ave  been  included  in  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention  to  meet  this  problem  and  to  encourage 
le  adherence  of  such  countries.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
3  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  in  his  report 
n  the  convention,2  that  some  of  these  free- world 
suntries  are  in  areas  of  the  world  bordering  on 
le  Soviet  bloc  in  which  Communist  propaganda 
as  its  greatest  impact.  Improving  our  copyright 
Nations  with  such  countries  would  be  of  signifi- 
wit  importance  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
ow  of  books  and  other  educational  media  to 
lem  from  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  it  can  be  fully 
ppreciated  why  there  has  been  such  strong  sup- 
ort  in  the  United  States  for  a  multilateral  con- 
dition in  which  the  United  States  could  partici- 
ate,  which  would  cement  our  relations  in  this 
eld  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 


Development  of  the  Convention 

The  development  of  the  Universal  Convention 
began  shortly  after  the  war.  It  is  the  result  of 
careful  and  thorough  preparatory  work.  From 
1947  to  1951  a  series  of  experts  meetings  was  held 
to  shape  the  broad  outlines  of  the  convention.  The 
people  who  participated  in  this  preparatory  work 
were  outstanding  copyright  specialists  from  a 
number  of  countries,  drawn  largely  from  the  legal 
profession.  In  the  United  States,  this  prepara- 
tory work  was  closely  coordinated  with  the  copy- 
right bar  and  other  representatives  of  interested 
groups  as  well  as  committees  of  the  various  bar 
associations. 

Finally,  after  extensive  consultations  with  gov- 
ernments, a  draft  was  laid  before  the  intergovern- 
mental negotiating  conference  held  at  Geneva  in 
the  summer  of  1952,  which  adopted  the  final  docu- 
ment as  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Many 
of  the  same  specialists  who  had  participated  in  the 
development  work  accompanied  governmental  rep- 
resentatives as  members  of  delegations  to  this  con- 
ference. The  United  States  delegation  was 
honored  in  having  present  in  addition  Represent- 
ative Crumpacker  and  the  former  chairman  of 
your  subcommittee,  the  late  Mr.  Bryson.  Fifty 
countries  were  present  at  the  conference  and  40 
have  signed  the  convention.  Incidentally,  no 
Soviet  bloc  country  attended  the  conference  or  has 
shown  any  interest  in  adhering  to  the  convention. 
I  should  like  at  this  point  to  submit  for  the  record 
the  list  of  the  countries  which  have  signed  the 
convention.3 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  thoroughness  and  care 
with  which  it  was  drafted,  this  instrument  is  a 
realistic,  effective  and  relatively  simple  means  of 
eliminating  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
presently  prevail  and  of  increasing  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  our  international  copyright  rela- 
tions. Basically  the  convention  provides  for  the 
granting  of  national  treatment.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States  author,  it  would  pro- 
vide him  with  a  permanent  and  secure  basis  for 
foreign  copyright  protection  and  a  simple  pro- 
cedure for  attaining  this  protection.  He  would 
receive  a  higher  standard  of  protection  than  is 
presently  afforded  under  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
less  developed  countries  in  such  matters  as  the 
number  of  years  of  protection  and  the  conditions 
under  which  translations  of  his  work  are  made 
into  local  language.  He  would  be  freed  of  the  for- 
mal requirements  which  burden  him  under  the 
bilateral  system.    When  his  work  was  published 
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3  Following  are  the  signatories  to  the  convention : 
Andorra,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Cuba,  Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Holy  See,  Honduras, 
India,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Peru, 
Portugal,  San  Marino,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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in  this  country  with  a  copyright  notice  on  it,  it 
would  automatically  receive  protection  in  all  the 
other  countries  which  are  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Implementing  Legislation 

The  Universal  Convention  is,  by  its  terms,  what 
is  generally  called  non-self-executing.  Legisla- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  needed  in  order 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  United  States  law  as 
are  necessary  to  implement  the  convention.  The 
bills  before  you  would,  with  very  minor  excep- 
tions, make  only  such  changes  in  the  Copyright 
Law  as  are  necessary  to  bring  it  into  full  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  convention.  The 
proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted  with  a  view 
to  making  the  changes  applicable  only  to  foreign 
countries  which  join  the  convention,  and  it  would 
not  come  into  effect  until  the  convention  enters 
into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

These  changes  would  have  the  effect  of  exempt- 
ing works  of  authors  of  convention  countries  or 
works  first  published  there  from  certain  formal 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Copyright  Law. 
and  of  modifying  the  requirements  for  notice  of 
reservation  of  copyright.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
only  one  of  these  changes— that  relating  to  the 
manufacturing  requirement.  Experts  in  the  field 
of  copyright  who  will  follow  me  will  discuss  the 
remainder. 

This  so-called  manufacturing  clause  means  in 
effect  that  a  foreign  author  writing  in  English 
can  only  obtain  5  years  copyright  protection  in 
this  country  unless  his  book  is  printed  here. 

Such  a  provision  would  not  be  too  surprising  m 
the  law  of  an  underdeveloped  country,  but  it  is  in- 
congruous in  the  light  of  our  present  economic 
position  in  this  field.  It  is  a  carryover  from  the 
days  in  the  late  1800's  when  book  manufacturing 
in  this  country  was  an  infant  industry.  Now, 
however,  we  are  a  major  exporter  of  printed  mate- 
rials. For  example,  in  1953  our  exports  of  books 
alone  totaled  over  24  million  dollars— well  over 
twice  the  level  of  book  imports. 

The  negotiation  of  the  convention  involved  con- 
siderable give  and  take  in  view  of  the  differing 
systems  of  copyright  which  it  must  bridge.  A 
number  of  countries,  particularly  the  English- 
speaking  ones,  made  it  clear  to  us  during  the 
negotiations  that  one  of  the  things  they  insisted 
upon  from  us  was  modification  of  the  manufactur- 
ing clause  with  respect  to  ratifying  countries. 
They  pointed  out  that  they  have  been  giving  full 
protection  to  American  works  and  are  receiving 
only  a  very  limited  protection  in  return.  We  have 
felt  and  continue  to  feel  that  their  point  of  view 
has  considerable  justification  if  we  are  to  expect 
to  receive  the  protection  from  them  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  convention. 

The  modification  of  the  manufacturing  clause 
which  is  now  being  proposed  is  different  in  essen- 
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tial  aspects  from  previous  bills  to  eliminate  th 
clause  to  which  consideration  has  been  given  b; 
this  Committee.  The  bills  before  you  would  waiv 
the  manufacturing  clause  only  as  to  foreign  state 
which  adhere  to  the  convention  and  would  no 
become  effective  as  to  them  until  they  had  done  sc 
Thus,  in  waiving  the  manufacturing  clause  as  t 
these  countries,  we  would  receive  in  each  case 
substantial  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  bette 
copyright  protection.  Not  only  would  this  im 
prove  the  position  of  all  creators  and  users  o 
copyrighted  material,  but  it  would  have  the  ver 
important  additional  effect  of  contributing  signj 
icantly  to  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  I 
our  growing  foreign  market  for  books  and  simila 
materials. 

No  change  in  the  manufacturing  clause  is,  c 
course,  contemplated  to  permit  American  authoi 
to  have  their  books  printed  abroad  in  quantity 
and  no  change  would  be  made  as  to  countries  nc 
joining  the  convention. 


Support  for  Multilateral  Convention 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  for  a  great  mar 
years  people  in  this  country  interested  in  in 
proved  copyright  protection  abroad  have  bet 
convinced  that  the  best  solution  for  the  difficult! 
that  presently  beset  the  field  of  copyright  is  parti 
ipation  in  a  multilateral  convention  which  cou 
be  adhered  to  by  most  of  the  free  world.  I  b 
lieve  the  importance  of  this  convention  from  tl 
United  States  standpoint  is  amply  attested  to  1 
the  widespread  support  which  it  has  among  a 
thors,  composers,  songwriters,  and  all  the  creatr 
artists,  as  well  as  among  those  who  constitute  tl 
media  for  public  dissemination  of  their  creations- 
book  and  music  publishers,  and  the  radio,  tel 
vision,  and  motion-picture  industries.  It  has 
addition  the  endorsement  of  committees  of  t 
leading  bar  associations  and  of  the  American  B 
Association  itself. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  in  establishn 
satisfactory  copyright  protection  abroad  f 
United  States  nationals,  acceptance  of  this  conye 
tion  would  materially  improve  our  general  f  oreij 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  This 
so  because  this  action  would  have  a  highly  fav< 
able  impact  on  the  intellectual  and  cultural  grou 
of  other  countries,  particularly  in  Western  E 
rope.  The  successful  negotiation  of  the  conve 
tion  has  been  hailed  in  Europe  as  the  beginning 
a  new  era  in  improved  cultural  relations. 

In  order  that  our  citizens  may  have  the  fi 
benefits  of  copyright  in  foreign  markets,  and  tl 
the  United  States  may  assume  a  position  of  leadi 
ship  in  the  field  of  international  copyright,  t 
Department  wholeheartedly  recommends  the  < 
actment  of  this  legislation. 


Department  of  State  Bulk 


►ale  of  Vessels  to  Brazil  for 
Coastwise  Shipping  Recommended 

Uatement  by  Robert  F.  Woodwurd x 

.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of 
uly  1,  1953,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  set 
orth  the  reasons  why  the  Department  believed 
hat  such  legislation  was  necessary.  The  bill  au- 
horizes  the  sale  of  not  more  than  12  CI-MAV-1 
ype  merchant  vessels  to  Brazil  for  use  in  the  coast- 
rise  trade  to  Brazil.  The  CI-MAV-1  type  vessel 
ras  designed  for  coastal  operations. 

The  United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  Brazil  established  in  1950  a  Joint 
irazil-United  States  Economic  Development 
Commission,  under  congressional  authorization 
;iven  by  Public  Law  535,  the  Act  for  International 
)evelopment,  to  assist  Brazil  in  its  development 
•lanning  and  economic  rehabilitation.  One  of  the 
irojects  which  this  Commission  recommended  was 
he  improvement  of  Brazil's  coastal  shipping. 
?he  sale  of  the  vessels  covered  by  this  bill  would 
iot  only  assist  in  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Brazilian  coastal  shipping  but  would  promote  our 
wn  national  interest.  The  rehabilitation  of 
frazil's  coastal  shipping  service  is  vital  to  Brazil's 
nternal  economy,  and  since  Brazil  is  a  traditional 
nd  important  South  American  ally  of  the  United 
states,  its  improved  economic  strength  should  add 
o  the  defense  potential  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
>here. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  President 
/argas  of  Brazil  has  personally  requested  U.S. 
ooperation  in  permitting  Brazil  to  purchase 
oastwise  vessels  from  our  laid-up  fleet  of  war- 
uilt  vessels. 

Brazil  under  the  Ships  Sales  Act  of  1946  pur- 
hased  12  vessels  of  the  same  type  specified  in  this 
ill  and  has  continually  indicated  an  interest 
ince  that  time  in  obtaining  more  vessels  of  this 
ype.  In  view  of  their  experience  with  this  type 
f  ship,  which  has  been  used  principally  in 
oastal  operations,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Bra- 
ilian  Government  to  add  the  vessels  covered  by 
his  bill  to  its  coastal  fleet. 

Coastwise  shipping  is  a  vital  link  in  Brazil's 
ransportation  system  because  of  its  extensive 
oastline,  population  concentration  on  the  coast, 
he  lack  of  adequate  highway  and  railroad  sys- 
3ms.  Brazil's  internal  economic  progress  de- 
ends  to  a  large  extent  upon  improving  its  inade- 
quate coastwise  shipping  fleet,  which  now  contains 
mny  vessels  from  40  to  60  years  old.  An  efficient 
oastwise  transport  system  should  promote  trade 
~ 

'Made  in  support  of  H.  R.  G317  before  the  Merchant 
lanne  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
pntatives  on  Mar.  24  (press  release  158).  Mr.  Wood- 
'ard,    Deputy   Assistant   Secretary    for   Inter-American 

ffairs,  testified  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 
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among  the  various  regions  of  Brazil.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  Joint  Commission's  coastal  shipping 
program  has  been  to  provide  Brazil  with  an  effi- 
cient, well-regulated  coastal  shipping  service 
which  can  meet  the  bulk  freight  demands  of  the 
expanding  Brazilian  economy.  This  objective  has 
not  as  yet  been  achieved.  The  lack  of  adequate 
transport,  therefore,  results  in  low  production, 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  partially  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  transport.  The  logical  way  to  correct  this 
situation  is  to  assist  Brazil  in  obtaining  more  effi- 
cient means  of  coastal  transportation. 

The  Joint  Commission  in  making  its  recom- 
mendations in  its  rehabilitation  of  the  Brazilian 
coastal  fleet  made  the  following  comments : 

Anyone  who  glances  at  a  map  can  see  that  the  Brazilian 
economy  is  still  largely  made  up  of  isolated  areas  scat- 
tered along  the  coast.  Some,  it  is  true,  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth  but  in  general  the  situation  is  this 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  by  water.  Indeed,  in  many  instances 
distribution  still  has  to  be  by  water.  Apart  from  the  air 
transport  companies,  shipping  has  no  real  competition 
between  North  and  South,  and  there  are  only  weak  rail 
and  road  connections  between  the  Central,  Southern  and 
North  Eastern  regions. 

Coastal  shipping  is,  at  present,  the  only  truly 
efficient  national  transportation  system  in  Brazil, 
linking  the  southern,  central,  and  northern 
regions,  and  in  many  cases  is  the  only  existing 
connection  between  the  various  regions. 

Brazil  has  remained  more  dependent  upon 
coastal  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  than  most 
nations  of  continental  dimensions.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  coastal  shipping  carried  45 
percent  of  the  total  interstate  commerce  tonnage 
between  18  major  political  units  ( 17  states  and  fed- 
eral districts)  which  possess  in  Brazil  ocean  ports. 

According  to  the  Joint  Brazil-United  States 
Economic  Development  Commission  report,  eight 
states,  six  northern  and  two  southern,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  20  million,  depend  upon  coastal 
shipping  to  carry  between  74  and  99  percent  of 
their  total  interstate  commerce.  These  are  the 
states  in  which  coastal  shipping  has  an  absolute 
advantage,  due  either  to  the  complete  lack  of  com- 
petitive means  of  transport  or  the  poor  condition 
of  that  which  does  exist. 

The  states  in  the  North  (Para,  Amazonas, 
Maranhao,  Ceara,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Grande  de 
Norte)  are  most  dependent  upon  coastal  shipping, 
followed  by  the  southern  states  of  Santa  Catarina 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

As  to  the  composition  by  commodity  of  Brazil's 
coastal  shipping  traffic,  the  Joint  Brazil-United 
States  Economic  Development  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  basic  role  of  coastal  shipping  in  the 
transportation  system  of  Brazil  is  a  carrier  of  bulk 
raw7  materials  and  foodstuffs.  Approximately 
55  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  coastal 
ships  consists  of  primary  raw  materials,  35  per- 
cent of  foodstuffs,  and  the  remaining  10  percent  of 
manufactured  items. 
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The  10  major  commodities  in  Brazilian  coastal 
trade  in  terms  of  volume  are,  in  descending  order : 
salt,  coal,  sugar,  lumber,  wheat,  flour,  rice,  manioc 
flour,  wood  manufactures,  beverages  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures. 

Brazil's  coastal  shipping  is  largely  concentrated 
upon  the  transportation  of  bulk  raw  materials 
from  the  North  and  the  South  to  the  consuming 
and  manufacturing  centers  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo, 
and  conversely  transporting  a  smaller  volume  of 
manufactured  items  from  these  centers  to  both 
the  North  and  the  South.  The  second  major  func- 
tion is  the  transportation  of  foodstuffs  such  as 
wheat,  rice,  manioc,  beans,  and  charque  (jerked 
beef)  from  the  southern  producing  regions  to  the 
central  and  northern  consuming  areas. 

The  present  Brazilian  coastal  fleet  is  composed 
of  307  vessels  of  609,000  dead  weight  tons.  Over 
25  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  is  above  40  years 
of  age,  and  approximately  40  percent  is  more 
than  30  years.  The  Brazilian  coastal  fleet  is  pri- 
marily composed  of  obsolete  vessels,  and  newer, 
small,  converted  landing  vessels.  Less  than  30 
ships  may  be  considered  as  large,  modern,  effi- 
cient vessels  specifically  designed  for  the  coastal 

The  fleet  described  above  must  serve  a  coastline 
over  5,500  miles  long  with  33  major,  and  many 
smaller,  ports.  There  is  no  competitive  trans- 
portation between  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  coastline  and  only  fair  road  and 
rail  communication  between  the  central  southern 
and  northeastern  regions. 

The  bill  under  discussion  provides  that  every 
vessel  sold  and  transferred  shall  be  subject  to  an 
agreement  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  that  the 
vessels  whether  under  mortgage  to  the  United 
States  or  not  shall  not  engage  m  international 
trade  or  in  other  than  the  coastwise  trade  of 
Brazil.  Moreover,  United  States  ships  cannot 
operate  in  the  Brazilian  coastal  trade  since  Brazil 
has  coastal  laws  similar  to  ours  in  that  regard. 
Consequently,  such  vessels  will  not  be  in  competi- 
tion with  vessels  operated  by  United  States  ship- 
ping lines  operating  to  Brazil. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  sale  of  these  vessels 
as  authorized  by  this  legislation  would  contribute 
to  the  economic  development  of  Brazil,  serve  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  strengthen- 
ing and  helping  to  unify  a  friendly  country  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  cannot  adversely  affect  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 


Current  Legislation 
83d  Congress:  2d  Session 

Overseas  Information  Programs  of  the  United  States. 
Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  S.  Res.  74,  82d  Congress, 
2d  Session;  S.  Res.  44,  83d  Congress,  1st  Session,  and 
S.  Res.  117,  83d  Congress,  1st  Session,  as  Extended. 
S.  Rept.  936,  February  10  (legislative  day,  February  8), 
1954,  6  pp. 

Mexican  Farm  Labor.  Hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  H.  J.  Res.  355.  February  3, 
5,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  1954,  Serial  V,  239  pp. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  J.  Res.  355.    H.  Rept.  1199,  February  12,  1954,  9  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Has  Sus- 
pended Deportation.    Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res. 

60.  S.  Rept.  940,  February  15  (legislative  day,  Febru- 
ary 8),  1954,2  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Has  Sus- 
pended Deportation.    Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res. 

61.  S.  Rept.  941,  February  15  (legislative  day,  Febru- 
ary 8),  1954,2  pp. 

Bast-West  Trade.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.     February  16,  1954,  III,  40  pp. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Recommendations 
Relative  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  H.  Doc.  328, 
February  17,  1954,  8  pp. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  to  Pay  Claims  for 
Damages,  Audited  Claims,  and  Judgments  Rendered 
Against  the  United  States.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Pro- 
posed Supplemental  Appropriation  to  Pay  Claims  for 
Damages,  Audited  Claims,  and  Judgments  Rendered 
Against  the  United  States,  as  Provided  by  Various  Laws. 
in  the  Amount  of  $5,500,707,  Together  With  Such 
Amounts  as  May  Be  Necessary  to  Pay  Indefinite  Interest 
and  Costs  and  to  Cover  Increases  in  Rates  of  Exchange 
as  May  Be  Necessary  to  Pay  Claims  in  Foreign  Cur- 
rency.    H.  Doc.  329,  February  17,  1954,  67  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Admission  for  Instruction  at  the  United 
States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  of  Citizens  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Thailand  and  Belgium.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  J.  Res.  34.     H.  Rept.  1211,  February  17, 

1954,  6  pp.  _ 

Continuation  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  121.  S.  Rept.  985,  February 
17  (legislative  day,  February  8),  1954,  3  pp. 
The  Problem  of  the  Veto  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
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Berlin  Conference  was  that  of  Germany.  Two  publications 
released  in  March  record  discussions  at  the  Conference.  .  .  . 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly   publication   issued   by   the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies     of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and   the   Foreign 
Service.     The     BULLETIN    includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international   affairs    and    the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.     Informa- 
tion  is   included  concerning   treaties 
and      international     agreements      to 
which   the   United  States   is  or   may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


The  Threat  of  a  Red  Asia 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  ' 


This  provides  a  timely  occasion  for  outlining 
the  administration's  thinking  about  two  related 
matters — Indochina  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime. 

Indochina  is  important  for  many  reasons.  First, 
and  always  first,  are  the  human  values.  About 
80  million  people  are  seeking  for  themselves  the 
dignity  of  self-government.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  they  formed  merely  a  French  dependency. 
Now,  their  three  political  units — Viet- Nam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia — are  exercising  a  considerable 
measure  of  independent  political  authority  within 
the  French  Union.  Each  of  the  three  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  by  more  than 
30  other  nations.  They  signed  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  with  us.  Their  independence  is  not  yet 
complete.  But  the  French  Government  last  July 
declared  its  intention  to  complete  that  independ- 
ence, and  negotiations  to  consummate  that  pledge 
are  actively  under  way. 

The  United  States  is  watching  this  development 
with  close  attention  and  great  sympathy.  We  do 
not  forget  that  we  were  a  colony  that  won  its 
freedom.  We  have  sponsored  in  the  Philippines 
a  conspicuously  successful  development  of  politi- 
cal independence.  We  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  with 
those  everywhere  who  yearn  for  freedom. 

The  Communists  are  attempting  to  prevent  the 
orderly  development  of  independence  and  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  before  the  world.  The  Communists 
have,  in  these  matters,  a  regular  line  which  Stalin 
laid  down  in  1924. 

The  scheme  is  to  whip  up  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism so  that  it  becomes  violent.  That  is  done  by 
professional  agitators.  Then  the  violence  is  en- 
larged by  Communist  military  and  technical  lead- 
ership and  the  provision  of  military  supplies.  In 
these  ways,  international  communism  gets  a 
stranglehold  on  the  people  and  it  uses  that  power 
to  "amalgamate"  the  peoples  into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

"Amalgamation"  is  Lenin's  and  Stalin's  word  to 
describe  their  process. 

'Made  before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.(  on  Mar.  29  (press  release  165). 
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Communist  Imperialism  in  Indochina 

"Amalgamation"  is  now  being  attempted  in 
Indochina  under  the  ostensible  leadership  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  He  was  indoctrinated  in  Moscow.  He 
became  an  associate  of  the  Russian,  Borodin,  when 
the  latter  was  organizing  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  which  was  to  bring  China  into  the  Soviet 
orbit.  Then  Ho  transferred  his  activities  to  Indo- 
china. 

Those  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  have  largely  been  trained  and  equipped  in 
Communist  China.  They  are  supplied  with  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  through  the  Soviet-Chinese 
Communist  bloc.  Captured  materiel  shows  that 
much  of  it  was  fabricated  by  the  Skoda  Munition 
Works  in  Czechoslovakia  and  transported  across 
Russia  and  Siberia  and  then  sent  through  China 
into  Viet-Nam.  Military  supplies  for  the  Com- 
munist armies  have  been  pouring  into  Viet-Nam 
at  a  steadily  increasing  rate. 

Military  and  technical  guidance  is  supplied  by 
an  estimated  2,000  Communist  Chinese.  They 
function  with  the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  key 
positions— in  staff  sections  of  the  High  Command, 
at  the  division  level,  and  in  specialized  units  such 
as  signal,  engineer,  artillery,  and  transportation. 

In  the  present  stage,  the  Communists  in  Indo- 
china use  nationalistic  anti-French  slogans  to  win 
local  support.  But  if  they  achieved  military  or 
political  success,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  sub- 
ject the  people  to  a  cruel  Communist  dictatorship 
taking  its  orders  from  Peiping  and  Moscow. 

The  Scope  of  the  Danger 

The  tragedy  would  not  stop  there.  If  the  Com- 
munist forces  won  uncontested  control  over  Indo- 
china or  any  substantial  part  thereof,  they  would 
surely  resume  the  same  pattern  of  aggression 
against  other  free  peoples  in  the  area. 

The  propagandists  of  Red  China  and  Russia 
make  it  apparent  that  the  purpose  is  to  dominate 
all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia  is  the  so-called  "rice  bowl" 
which  helps  to  feed  the  densely  populated  region 
that  extends  from  India  to  Japan.     It  is  rich  in 
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many  raw  materials,  such  as  tin,  oil,  rubber,  and 
iron  ore.  It  offers  industrial  Japan  potentially 
important  markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials. 

The  area  has  great  strategic  value.  Southeast 
Asia  is  astride  the  most  direct  and  best-developed 
sea  and  air  routes  between  the  Pacific  and  South 
Asia.  It  has  major  naval  and  air  bases.  Com- 
munist control  of  Southeast  Asia  would  carry  a 
grave  threat  to  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of 
mutual  assistance.  The  entire  Western  Pacific 
area,  including  the  so-called  "offshore  island 
chain,"  would  be  strategically  endangered. 

President  Eisenhower  appraised  the  situation 
last  Wednesday  [March  24]  when  he  said  that 
the  area  is  of  "transcendent  importance." 

The  United  States  Position 

The  United  States  has  shown  in  many  ways  its 
sympathy  for  the  gallant  struggle  being  waged 
in  Indochina  by  French  forces  and  those  of  the 
Associated  States.  Congress  has  enabled  us  to 
provide  material  aid  to  the  established  govern- 
ments and  their  peoples.  Also,  our  diplomacy  has 
sought  to  deter  Communist  China  from  open  ag- 
gression in  that  area. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  address  of  April 
16, 1953,2  explained  that  a  Korean  armistice  would 
be  a  fraud  if  it  merely  released  aggressive  armies 
for  attack  elsewhere.  I  said  last  September 3  that 
if  Red  China  sent  its  own  army  into  Indochina, 
that  would  result  in  grave  consequences  which 
might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina. 

Recent  statements  have  been  designed  to  impress 
upon  potential  aggressors  that  aggression  might 
lead  to  action  at  places  and  by  means  of  free- 
world  choosing,  so  that  aggression  would  cost  more 
than  it  could  gain. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have,  in  fact,  avoided 
the  direct  use  of  their  own  Red  armies  in  open 
aggression  against  Indochina.  They  have,  how- 
ever, largely  stepped  up  their  support  of  the  ag- 
gression in  that  area.  Indeed,  they  promote  that 
aggression  by  all  means  short  of  open  invasion. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  desirable 
to  clarify  further  the  United  States  position. 

Under  the  conditions  of  today,  the  imposition 
on  Southeast  Asia  of  the  political  system  of  Com- 
munist Russia  and  its  Chinese  Communist  ally,  by 
whatever  means,  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  the 
whole  free  community.  The  United  States  feels 
that  that  possibility  should  not  be  passively  ac- 
cepted but  should  be  met  by  united  action.  This 
might  involve  serious  risks.  But  these  risks  are 
far  less  than  those  that  will  face  us  a  few  years 
from  now  if  we  dare  not  be  resolute  today. 

The  free  nations  want  peace.  However,  peace 
is  not  had  merely  by  wanting  it.    Peace  has  to  be 


*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 

•  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  339. 
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worked  for  and  planned  for.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  take  risks  to  win  peace  just  as  it  is 
necessary  in  war  to  take  risks  to  win  victory.  The 
chances  for  peace  are  usually  bettered  by  letting 
a  potential  aggressor  know  in  advance  where  his 
aggression  could  lead  him. 

I  hope  that  these  statements  which  I  make  here 
tonight  will  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

Communist  China 

Let  me  now  discuss  our  political  relations  with 
Red  China,  taking  first  the  matter  of  recognition. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime.  That  is  well  known. 
But  the  reasons  seem  not  so  well  known.  Some 
think  that  there  are  no  reasons  and  that  we  are 
actuated  purely  by  emotion.  Your  Government 
believes  that  its  position  is  soberly  rational. 

Let  me  first  recall  that  diplomatic  recognition 
is  a  voluntary  act.  One  country  has  no  right  to 
demand  recognition  by  another.  Generally,  it  is 
useful  that  there  should  be  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  those  who  exercise  de  facto  governmental 
authority,  and  it  is  well  established  that  recog- 
nition does  not  imply  moral  approval. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  famous  message  to 
Congress,  denounced  the  expansionist  and  despotic 
system  of  Czarist  Russia  and  its  allies.  But  he 
said  that  it  would  nevertheless  be  our  policy  "to 
consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  for  us."  That  has  indeed  been 
the  general  United  States  policy,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  sound  general  policy.  However,  where 
it  does  not  serve  our  interests,  we  are  free  to  vary 
from  it. 

In  relation  to  Communist  China,  we  are  forced 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  has  been  consistently  and  viciously 
hostile  to  the  United  States. 

A  typical  Chinese  Communist  pamphlet  reads : 
"We  Must  Hate  America,  because  She  is  the 
Chinese  People's  Implacable  Enemy."  "We  Must 
Despise  America  because  it  is  a  Corrupt  Imperi- 
alist Nation,  the  World  Center  of  Reaction  and 
Decadency."  "We  Must  Look  down  upon  Amer- 
ica because  She  is  a  Paper  Tiger  and  Entirely 
Vulnerable  to  Defeat." 

By  print,  by  radio,  by  drama,  by  pictures,  with 
all  the  propaganda  skills  which  communism  has 
devised,  such  themes  are  propagated  by  the  Red 
rulers.  They  vent  their  hatred  by  barbarous  acts, 
such  as  seizures  and  imprisonments  of  Americans. 
Those  responsible  for  United  States  policy  must 
ask  and  answer :  "Will  it  help  our  country  if,  by 
recognition,  we  give  increased  prestige  and  in- 
fluence to  a  regime  that  actively  attacks  our  vital 
interests?"    I  can  find  only  the  answer:  "No." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  seating  Red 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  By  the  charter, 
membership  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  "peace- 
loving"  states.    Therefore,  it  is  relevant  to  recall 
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that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  became  an 
aggressor  in  the  latter  part  of  1950.  Its  armies 
invaded  Korea  and  waged  war  against  the  United 
Nations  Command.  They  contributed  largely  to 
the  killing,  wounding,  or  losing  in  action  of  about 
500,000  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations  Command, 
including  over  100,000  Americans. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
February  1,  1951,  voted,  44  to  7,  that  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  was  guilty  of  aggression  in 
Korea.  It  called  upon  it  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Korea.    But  they  still  remain. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Command 
concluded  a  Korean  Armistice.  But  that  was  not 
a  Chinese  Communist  good  will  offering.  It  was 
something  that  the  United  Nations  Command  won. 
The  Communists  signed  only  after  desperate  and 
bloody  final  efforts  had  failed  to  break  the  Allied 
line,  and  only  after  the  United  Nations  Command 
had  made  it  apparent  that  the  conflict,  if  con- 
tinued, would  bring  into  jeopardy  valuable  Com- 
munist military  and  industrial  assets  in  nearby 
Manchuria. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  continuing  lack  of 
genuine  will  for  peace  is  being  demonstrated  in 
Indochina. 

As  one  of  the  United  Nations  members  who  must 
pass  on  representation,  we  must  ask,  "Will  it  serve 
the  interests  of  world  order  to  bring  into  the 
United  Nations  a  regime  which  is  a  convicted  ag- 
gressor, which  has  not  purged  itself  from  that 
aggression,  and  which  continues  to  promote  the 
use  of  force  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations?"  I  can  find  only  the  answer 
"No." 


Free  China  on  Formosa 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  China  mat- 
ter. We  must  not  forget  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  continues  to  function  in  Formosa 
and  millions  of  free  Chinese  are  gathered  there 
under  its  jurisdiction.  It  has  the  allegiance  of 
many  more.  They  have  been  our  loyal  friends 
and  allies  when,  during  World  War  II,  we  needed 
each  other. 

Should  the  free  nations  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  bloody  liquidation  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists of  these  free  Chinese  on  Formosa?  To  me, 
again,  the  only  answer  is  "No." 

Experience  With  Communist  Promises 

Some  say  that  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  welcome 
it  to  the  United  Nations,  in  reliance  of  promises  in 
relation  to  Korea  and  Indochina. 

The  United  States  must  judge  that  proposal  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
regime  in  1933  relying  on  its  promise,  in  the  so- 
called  "Litvinov  agreement,"  to  avoid  and  prevent 
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political  action  from  Russia  against  our  political 
or  social  order.  We  performed  and  granted 
recognition.  But  the  promises  we  received  were 
vain. 

At  Yalta,  in  February  1945,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  gave  sanction  to  the  fact  of  domi- 
nant Soviet  influence  in  Central  Europe.  They 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  a  Soviet  agreement  that  the 
peoples  of  liberated  Europe  would  have  the  right 
"to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live,"  and  that  in  Poland  there  would  be 
"free  and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible." 
But  those  promises  we  received  were  vain. 

There  was  also  a  Yalta  agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Far  East.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  obtain  for  the  Soviet  Union  control  of  Port 
Arthur,  Dairen,  and  the  Manchurian  Railroad. 
In  exchange,  the  Soviet  Union  promised  to  sup- 
port the  National  Government  of  China.  This 
arrangement  was  consummated  at  Moscow  in 
August  1945.  Then  the  Soviet  Government  ac- 
quired from  China  the  Manchurian  assets  that  had 
been  promised  it.  In  return  it  gave  a  30-year  en- 
gagement "to  render  to  China  moral  support  and 
aid  in  military  supplies  and  other  material  re- 
sources, such  support  and  aid  to  be  entirely  given 
to  the  National  Government  as  the  central  govern- 
ment of  China." 

Having  gained  what  it  wanted,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment then  moved  promptly  to  assist  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  its  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
National  Government.  It  gave  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  forces  vast  stocks  of  military  supplies 
and  other  material  resources  which  it  had 
promised  to  give  entirely  to  the  National 
Government. 

In  this  matter  again  we  gave  performance.  But 
the  corresponding  Communist  promises  proved 
vain. 

Our  experience  with  Chinese  Communist 
promises  is  limited  because  we  have  with  them  only 
one  agreement.  That  is  the  Korean  Armistice. 
The  United  Nations  Command  has  reported  that 
the  Communists  have  violated  it  40  times.  That 
only  tells  part  of  the  story,  for  the  basic  violation 
is  that  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the 
Supervisory  Commission  are  denied  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  supervise  the  North  and  to  detect 
Communist  violations. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  few  nations 
have  a  record  which  is  not  marred  by  some  viola- 
tions of  agreements.  Also,  we  recognize  that 
nothing  human  is  immutable.  Surely,  there  is 
nothing  vindictive  or  implacable  about  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Indeed,  few  people  are  as  ready  as 
we  to  forgive  and  forget.  But  it  would  be  reckless 
for  us  to  ignore  the  events  of  recent  years  which 
have  filled  our  archives  with  vain  promises.  We 
are  not  in  the  market  for  more.. 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to 
exchange  United  States  performance  for  Com- 
munist promises. 
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That  United  States  position  was  made  clear  at 
the  recent  Berlin  conference.  There,  by  standing 
firm,  I  finally  obtained  the  reluctant  agreement 
by  Mr.  Molotov  that  the  Geneva  conference  would 
not  be  a  "Big  Five  Conference"  and  that  the  invi- 
tation to  Geneva  would  itself  specify  that  neither 
the  invitation  to,  nor  the  holding  of,  that  confer- 
ence should  be  deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recog- 
nition where  it  had  not  already  been  accorded. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  been  invited 
only  to  discuss  Korea  and  Indochina,  where  it  is  in 
fact  a  force  of  aggression  which  we  cannot  ignore. 
It  gets  no  diplomatic  recognition  from  us  by  the 
fact  of  its  presence  at  Geneva.  I  said  at  Berlin : 
"It  is  .  .  .  one  thing  to  recognize  evil  as  a  fact. 
It  is  another  thing  to  take  evil  to  one's  breast  and 
call  it  good."    That  we  shall  not  do. 

The  Dangers  Ahead 

The  United  States  delegation  will  go  to  Geneva 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  united  and  independ- 
ent Korea,  from  which  Communist  China  will 
have  withdrawn  its  army  of  invasion.  Also,  we 
hope  that  any  Indochina  discussion  will  serve  to 
bring  the  Chinese  Communists  to  see  the  danger 
of  their  apparent  design  for  the  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia,  so  that  they  will  cease  and  desist.  We 
shall  not,  however,  be  disposed  to  give  Communist 
China  what  it  wants  from  us,  merely  to  buy  its 
promises  of  future  good  behavior. 

Some,  perhaps,  would  have  it  otherwise.  But 
we  dare  not  forget  that  during  the  period  when 
we  accepted  Communist  promises  at  their  face 
value,  and  took  for  granted  their  peaceful  inten- 
tions, the  danger  steadily  grew. 

We  can,  I  think,  take  a  lesson  from  Dien-Bien- 
Phu.  For  some  days  there  has  seemed  to  be  a 
lull.  But  in  fact  the  danger  has  steadily  mounted. 
The  enemy  sappers  have  never  ceased  their  work. 
They  have  burrowed  and  tunneled  to  gain  forward 
positions  so  that  the  inner  citadels  can  be  sub- 
jected to  mass  assault  from  close  positions. 

Today  the  free  world  also  feels  a  sense  of  lull. 
The  danger  of  general  war  seems  to  have  receded. 
I  hope  that  that  is  so.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  because  the 
free  nations  saw  the  danger  and  moved  unitedly, 
with  courage  and  decision,  to  meet  it. 


There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  danger  has  permanently  passed.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  Soviet  Communist  rulers 
accept  peace  as  permanent,  if  permanent  peace 
would  block  their  ambitions.  They  continue  un- 
ceasingly to  burrow  and  tunnel  to  advance  their 
positions  against  the  citadels  of  freedom. 

In  Europe,  Soviet  Russia  holds  its  grip  on 
Eastern  Germany  and  Austria  and  maneuvers 
recklessly  to  prevent  reconciliation  between 
France  and  Germany.  In  Asia,  the  whole  area 
from  Japan  and  Korea  to  Southeast  Asia  is 
troubled  by  Communist  efforts  at  penetration. 

As  against  such  efforts,  there  is  only  one  de- 
fense— eternal  vigilance,  sound  policies,  and  high 
courage. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  a  goodly  com- 
pany who  in  the  past  have  stood  together  in  the 
face  of  great  peril  and  have  overcome  it.  If  we 
are  true  to  that  past,  we  can  face  the  future  with 
hope  and  confidence. 


Tribute  to  Commander  and  Men 
of  Dien-Bien-Phu  Garrison 

President  Eisenhower  on  March  28  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  Rene  Coty,  President  of  France; 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  In  common  with  mil- 
lions of  my  countrymen,  I  salute  the  gallantry  and 
stamina  of  the  commander x  and  soldiers  who  are 
defending  Dien-Bien-Phu.  We  have  the  mosl 
profound  admiration  for  the  brave  and  resource- 
ful fight  being  waged  there  by  troops  from  France 
Vietnam,  and  other  parts  of  the  French  Union 
Those  soldiers,  true  to  their  own  great  traditions 
are  defending  the  cause  of  human  freedom  anc 
are  demonstrating  in  the  truest  fashion  qualities 
on  which  the  survival  of  the  free  world  depends 
I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  convey  to  th< 
commander  of  the  gallant  garrison  of  Dien-Bien 
Phu  this  expression  of  my  admiration  and  best 

wishes. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


1  Col.  Christian  de  Castries. 
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Considerations  Underlying  U.S.-China  Policy 


by  Edwin  W.  Martin 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 


It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  you  of  the  China  Committee  today  and  to 
take  a  small  part  in  your  annual  meeting.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure,  to  renew  acquaintances  with  many 
of  you  and  to  meet  others  for  the  first  time.  This 
association  is  particularly  stimulating  to  me,  for 
it  is  seldom  that  those  of  us  in  the  Department  of 
State  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  Chinese 
affairs  have  an  opportunity  to  foregather  with  such 
a  large  group  of  people  who  also  have  a  major 
interest  in  China.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  learned 
much  here  today. 

I  hope  that  I  also  have  something  to  contribute, 
although  I  must  confess  that  I  face  you  with  some 
trepidation,  knowing  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
you,  have  lived  in  China  several  times  as  long  as 
I  and  have  been  closely  following  events  in  China 
for  many  more  years.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause you  are  a  specialized  audience,  I  do  not  have 
to  explain  how  complex  and  difficult  a  subject 
China  is,  nor  apologize  because  I  cannot  present 
to  you  a  simple  formula  for  solving  what  is  some- 
times called  "the  China  problem." 

The  only  distinction  which  I  might  perhaps 
claim  in  this  gathering  of  older  and  wiser  China 
hands  is  the  dubious  one  of  having  had  the  most 
recent  direct  contact  with  officials  of  the  present 
mainland  regime.  As  a  member  of  Ambassador 
Dean's  Mission,  I  sat  across  a  narrow  table  from 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communist  officials 
day  after  day  for  a  period  of  7  weeks  and,  later 
on,  after  Mr.  Dean  returned  to  this  country,  dur- 
ing another  series  of  lower-level  meetings. 

I  would  not  recommend  such  an  experience  for 
pleasure,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  much  insight 
into  what  makes  the  Communists  tick  we  gained 
from  these  formal,  cold,  and  often  acrimonious, 
discussions.  However,  I  did  come  away  with  a 
strong  impression  that  the  men  who  run  Commu- 
nist China  dwell  in  another  world  from  us,  live 
by  an  entirely  different  set  of  standards,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  no  genuine  interest  in  working  out 


1  Address  made  before  the  China  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  24. 


mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems, such  as  those  of  a  divided  Korea,  which 
are  causing  the  current  tensions  in  the  Far  East. 


The  Geneva  Conference 

The  forthcoming  conference  at  Geneva,  how- 
ever, will  give  us  an  opportunity  once  again  to  test 
Chinese  Communist  intentions.  Our  agreement  to 
this  conference  has  led  to  considerable  discussion 
in  the  press  and  in  other  public  forums  as  to  its 
significance  in  terms  of  our  China  policy.  The 
question  is  asked :  Does  our  agreement  to  sit  down 
at  Geneva  with  representatives  of  the  Peiping 
regime  mean  that  our  policy  on  China  has  changed 
or  is  about  to  change  ? 

The  answer  is  definitely  no.  The  Soviet 
attempt  at  Berlin  to  bring  about  a  so-called  five- 
power  conference  was  categorically  rejected  by  the 
three  Western  Foreign  Ministers.  Instead,  an 
agreement  was  finally  accepted  by  the  Soviets  to 
hold  a  conference  on  Korea  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
August  28,  1953,2  which  was  based  on  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement  and  supported  by  the  United 
States.  The  Peiping  regime  will  participate  in 
this  conference  solely  as  one  of  the  belligerents 
in  Korea.  Its  status  will  be  no  different  from  that 
of  its  fellow  aggressor,  the  North  Korean  regime. 
It  must  be  dealt  with  because  of  its  involvement 
in  Korean  affairs. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  that  phase  of  the 
conference  dealing  with  Indochina.  In  addition 
to  the  four  nations  represented  at  Berlin,  other 
interested  parties  will  participate,  including  Com- 
munist China,  whose  interest  stems  from  its  moral 
and  material  support  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  rebel 
forces.  The  basis  of  the  conference  will  be  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Korean  phase.  We  will  be 
dealing  with  it  on  a  strictly  limited  subject  where 
the  Peiping  regime  is  necessarily  a  party  at  in- 
terest through  its  aggressive  intervention. 

In  order  to  make  it  explicit  that  in  participat- 
ing in  the  conference  at  Geneva  with  representa- 

*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 
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tives  of  Peiping  the  United  States  will  not  be 
deviating  in  any  respect  from  its  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  Red  China,  the  following  statement 
was  incorporated  in  the  Berlin  resolution  at  our 
insistence : 

It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to,  nor  the 
holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  conference  shall  be 
deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recognition  in  any  case  where 
it  has  not  already  been  accorded. 

What  could  be  clearer  than  this  ? 

I  have  digressed  briefly  on  the  subject  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  Geneva  in  order  to 
point  out  that  our  agreement  to  participate  in  this 
conference  does  not  represent  a  departure  from 
our  policy  with  respect  to  China.  This  policy  is 
based  upon  our  appraisal  of  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  in  China.  Nothing  happened  at 
Berlin  to  alter  this  appraisal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conference  will  be  a  test 
of  Communist  professions  and  intentions,  and  it 
is  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  we  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  what  the  United  States 
and  its  free-world  partners  stand  for  and  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  the  Communists  pose.  We  must 
have  such  an  understanding  if  we  are  to  deal 
realistically  with  these  issues  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  at  Geneva,  and  to  determine  how,  if 
at  all,  the  high  goals  we  seek  to  achieve  with  re- 
spect to  Korea  and  Indochina  can  be  reached  there 
through  negotiation. 


The  Chinese  Communist  Regime 

What  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us  today 
on  the  China  mainland  ?  I  will  describe  it  briefly 
only  in  terms  of  power. 

In  the  4y2  years  since  the  establishment  of  their 
regime,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  with  ruth- 
less efficiency  set  out  not  only  to  liquidate  all  overt 
political  opposition  but  also  to  eliminate  sources 
of  potential  opposition.  On  the  basis  of  available 
evidence,  the  Peiping  regime  has  largely  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  first  objective  throughout 
most  of  China.  Landlords,  so-called  "counter- 
revolutionaries," and  farmers-turned-guerrillas 
have  been  slain  by  the  millions  in  the  process. 

The  regime  will  never  succeed  in  the  second  of 
these  objectives,  of  course,  for  virtually  the  whole 
population  of  the  mainland  will  remain  a  source  of 
potential  opposition.  Nevertheless,  by  such  de- 
vices as  the  so-called  "5-anti  campaign,"  the  Com- 
munists have  struck  heavily  at  social-economic 
groups — such  as  the  urban  middle  class,  for  ex- 
ample^— which  they  distrust  and  which  are  logical 
sources  of  potential  opposition  leadership.  The 
result  of  these  and  other  policies  has  been  to  con- 
solidate the  hold  of  the  Communist  regime  over 
the  mainland  to  a  point  where,  for  the  predictable 
future  at  least,  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being 
seriously  shaken  by  domestic  opposition,  however 
much  the  people  may  cry  out  in  their  hearts  against 
the  evil  which  has  befallen  them. 
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For  purposes  of  policy  determination,  therefore, 
it  must  be  estimated  that,  short  of  large-scale  inter- 
vention, the  Communist  regime  at  Peiping  will 
continue  to  exercise  effective  control  over  the  main- 
land and  to  utilize  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  that  vast  area  to  increase  its  own  power. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct,  it  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  urgent  concern  to  us  to  estimate  how 
Peiping  may  be  expected  to  use  this  power  derived 
from  its  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  The 
record  shows  that  it  will  be  used  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  the  regime  identi- 
fies with  its  own. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  Mao  regime  declared  that 
it  was  by  choice  in  the  Soviet  camp,,  announcing 
that  it  would  pursue  a  "lean  to  one  side"  policy  in 
foreign  affairs— one  of  the  greatest  understate- 
ments of  the  ages.  The  alacrity  with  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  recognized  the  new 
regime  indicated  that  this  policy  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  them  and  attested  to  their  conviction  that 
the  new  regime  was  genuinely  Communist.  Thus 
the  Peiping  regime,  which  was  established  on 
October  1,  1949,  was  notified  on  October  2  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  its  decision  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations. 

This  was  accomplished  the  very  next  day,  and 
the  Soviet's  Eastern  European  satellites,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland,  dutifully  followed  suit  on  October  4,  5. 
6,  and  7,  respectively.  The  North  Korean  regime, 
the  East  German  Communist  satellite,  and  the 
so-called  "Peoples  Republic  of  Mongolia,"  which 
is  legitimately  Chinese  territory,  also  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peiping  regime 
during  the  first  month  of  its  existence. 

Since  then,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  has 
progressively  strengthened  its  ties  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  states  through 
various  treaties  and  agreements.  For  example 
on  February  16,  1950,  it  concluded  with  Moscow 
a  so-called  "Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship 
Alliance,  and  Mutual  Assistance";  an  agreement 
on  the  Chang  Chun  Railroad,  Port  Arthur,  anc 
Dairen ;  and  an  agreement  on  the  grant  of  credit 
This  event  was  followed  by  conclusion  of  a  bartei 
agreement  with  Poland  on  March  1,  a  bartei 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  April  19,  s 
trade  agreement  with  East  Germany  on  Octobei 
10.  In  subsequent  years  it  has  concluded  agree- 
ments with  the  other  satellite  states. 


Spread  of  Soviet  Influence 

But  Peiping  has  not  been  content  simply  wit! 
strengthening  its  external  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  It  has  actively  intro- 
duced Soviet  influence  into  China  itself.  Thus 
thousands  of  Soviet  advisers  in  diverse  fields  hav( 
been  brought  in  by  the  Mao  regime  following  its 
conclusion  with  Moscow,  on  March  27,  1950,  oJ 
"an  agreement  for  the  enlistment  of  the  services 
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of  Soviet  experts  by  China."  These  Soviet  ad- 
visers play  an  important  role  in  shaping  Bed 
China's  economic  life  and  building  its  military 
establishment  along  Soviet  lines. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence, the  teaching  of  the  Russian  language  has 
been  vigorously  pushed  and  will  become  compul- 
sory in  all  middle  schools  as  soon  as  the  supply 
of  teachers  permits.  Soviet  political  and  cul- 
tural writings  have  also  been  translated  in  large 
numbers  and  distributed  widely.  According  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  publication  A  Guide  to 
New  China  (1953  edition),  the  Sino-Soviet 
Friendship  Association,  which  was  established 
less  than  a  week  after  the  Peiping  regime  itself 
and  now  claims  a  membership  of  over  68  million, 
had  by  the  end  of  September  1952  published  91 
periodicals  and  1,990  booklets,  with  a  total  cir- 
culation of  over  14,600,000  copies,  had  given 
35,518  moving  picture  shows  to  a  total  audience 
of  37,700,000,  and  had  arranged  29,769  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  visited  by  81,400,000  people. 

The  Guide  describes  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship 
Association  as  "a  vast  organization  whose  aim  is 
to  further  and  to  consolidate  a  fraternal  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  Chinese  and 
Soviet  peoples  and  to  develop  interflow  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  two  great  nations." 
From  all  appearances,  however,  the  alleged  inter- 
flow of  knowledge  and  experience  is  principally 
a  one-way  thoroughfare  for  the  spread  of  Soviet 
influence  in  every  walk  of  life  on  the  mainland 
of  China. 

In  effect,  China  is  being  deliberately  and  sys- 
tematically swamped  by  alien  Soviet  ideas,  values, 
institutions,  and  practices.  While  the  Peiping 
regime  has  thus  integrated  itself  more  and  more 
closely  with  the  Soviet  bloc  externally  and  de- 
liberately intensified  Soviet  influence  within 
China,  it  has  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  posture 
of  open  hostility  toward  the  West,  especially  the 
United  States,  and  energetically  sought  to  root 
out  every  vestige  of  Western  cultural,  economic, 
and  political  influence  from  the  mainland.  I  do 
not  have  to  elaborate  this  point  before  this  audi- 
ence, or  remind  you  that  in  the  process  many  of 
your  colleagues,  both  Chinese  and  foreign,  have 
suffered  serious  personal  injury  and  abuse.  There 
are  still  32  Americans  incarcerated  in  Chinese 
Communist  prisons. 

The  motivation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers in  closing  down  American  missions,  colleges, 
schools,  and  cultural  institutes  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  of  course.  The  message  which  these 
institutions  brought,  the  teachings  which  they 
spread,  were  incompatible  with  the  materialistic, 
state-supremacy  ideology  of  the  new  masters  at 
Peiping.  Nor  can  one  be  surprised  that  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  Western  democracies 
should  be  so  heavily  taxed  and  so  circumscribed 
by  restrictions  as  to  make  them  inoperable,  for 
the  economic  theories  of  the  Peiping  regime  en- 


visage the  total  control  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  by  the  state. 

Aggression  in  Korea 

The  full  significance  in  terms  of  balance-of- 
power  relationships  in  the  Far  East  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  transformation  of  the  Chinese  mainland 
into  a  gigantic  Communist  base  was  painfully 
brought  home  to  the  world  in  November  1950, 
when  Chinese  Communist  troops  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  poured  into  Korea  and  engaged 
United  Nations  and  Republic  of  Korea  forces  in 
combat.  Like  their  North  Korean  allies,  the 
Chinese  Communist  armies  were  continuously 
supplied  with  Soviet  equipment.  This  event 
demonstrated  beyond  question  not  only  the 
solidity  of  the  Peiping  regime's  alinement  with 
the  Communist  bloc  but  also  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  resort  to  open  aggression  in  pursuit  of 
bloc  objectives.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt 
previously  about  the  nature  of  the  Mao  regime,  it 
was  eliminated  by  Communist  China's  interven- 
tion in  Korea. 

For  this  act  it  was  justly  condemned  as  an  ag- 
gressor by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

But  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Korea  has  changed  this  picture? 

Thus  far,  unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Peiping  regime,  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  on  July 
27,  1953,  has  changed  its  international  outlook  in 
any  significant  respect.  The  regime  has  continued 
its  violent  hate  campaign  against  the  United  States 
and  various  Asian  and  Western  Governments  as- 
sociated with  it;  it  has  continued  to  support  the 
Communist-led  Viet  Minh  rebels  against  the  le- 
gitimate Governments  of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos;  it  has  continued  to  give  covert  encour- 
agement and  support  to  Communist  guerrillas  and 
other  subversive  groups  in  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries; and  it  has  persisted  in  its  gross  mistreat- 
ment of  foreign  nationals  whom  it  has  detained. 

In  short,  the  Peiping  regime  has  failed  to  make 
a  single  move  since  the  Armistice  Agreement  was 
signed  in  Korea  to  indicate  that  the  policies  which 
led  to  its  aggression  in  Korea  have  been  aban- 
doned. Signature  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  did  not  in  itself  repre- 
sent a  shift  in  policy  but  only  in  tactics,  a  shift 
caused  by  the  failure  of  previous  tactics  in  the 
face  of  the  heroic  defense  of  its  homeland  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  army  with  the  decisive  as- 
sistance of  United  Nations  forces.  Thus  the  Com- 
munists ceased  hostilities  in  Korea  for  practical 
not  for  moral  reasons  or  because  their  objectives 
had  changed. 

The  behavior  of  the  Chinese  Communists  with 
respect  to  the  Armistice  Agreement  itself,  in  fact, 
affords  another  insight  into  the  nature  of  their 
policies.     I  will  cite  three  examples  briefly : 
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First,  the  Armistice  Agreement  provisions  which 
enable  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the 
armistice  behind  the  lines  have  been  effectively 
bypassed  by  the  Communists,  so  that  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  has  been  unable 
to  fulfill  its  proper  function  in  North  Korea.  _ 

Secondly,  at  Panmunjom,  during  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  I  took  part,  the  Communists  made 
proposals  which  blandly  ignored  the  clear  intent 
of  paragraph  60  regarding  the  holding  of  the  po- 
litical conference,  both  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  the  conference  and  to  its  agenda. 
They  had  either  changed  their  minds  since  sign- 
ing the  agreement  or  had  no  intention  of  adhering 
to  the  terms  of  paragraph  60  when  they  signed  it. 

A  third  and  even  more  flagrant  case  of  abuse 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  was  their  action  re- 
lated to  the  nonrepatriate  prisoners  of  war. 
When,  in  the  first  few  days  of  explanations  to  the 
prisoners  of  war,  it  became  apparent  that  only  a 
small  fraction  would  agree  to  return  to  the  Com- 
munist side,  the  Communists  preferred  to  block 
the  whole  procedure  of  explanations  and  distort 
the  terms  of  reference  rather  than  be  faced  with 
daily  humiliation. 

In  all  three  cases,  Peiping's  written  word 
meant  nothing  as  soon  as  it  became  advantageous 
to  violate  it.  Peiping  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  better  way  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  not 
changed  its  policies  since  the  armistice. 

To  sum  up  the  mainland  situation,  we  must 
estimate  that  not  only  will  the  Peiping  regime 
maintain  effective  control  of  the  mainland  but  it 
will  remain  firmly  alined  with  Moscow  and  will 
continue  to  pursue  objectives  inimical  to  the 
United  States  and  all  free  nations  by  any  means 
at  its  disposal,  including  armed  aggression  when 
feasible. 


Importance  of  Formosa 

Turning  now  to  Formosa,  we  find  that  it  oc- 
cupies an  importance  in  our  appraisal  of  the  China 
scene  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  its  size  and  re- 
sources, because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  legitimate 
Government  of  China.  Since  it  was  driven  from 
the  mainland  by  Communist  power,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  surviving  but  has  grown  in  strength  and 
stability. 

Strategically,  the  Island  of  Formosa,  defended 
by  a  steadily  improving  military  establishment 
some  Vis  million  strong,  is  a  major  obstacle  to  fur- 
ther Communist  military  expansion  in  the  Pacific. 
Because  the  military  forces  on  Formosa  are  com- 
posed of  Chinese  imbued  with  a  desire  to  liberate 
their  fellow  countrymen  on  the  mainland,  they 
possess,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  military 
value,  a  psychological  importance  for  China 
greater  than  a  comparable  force  of  another  na- 
tionality.   Thus,  while  it  would  be  unwise  to  over- 
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estimate  the  strength  of  the  free  Chinese  forces 
on  Formosa  in  the  face  of  the  formidable  military 
power  of  the  mainland,  they  are  nevertheless  an 
indispensable  asset  to  free-world  defenses  in  the 
Pacific. 

Perhaps  of  more  importance,  however,  than  the 
military  capabilities  of  Free  China  are  its  politi- 
cal potentialities.  The  very  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa 
symbolizes  the  significant  fact  that  communism 
has  not  won  a  total  victory  in  China.  During  the 
41/2  years  that  it  has  governed  from  Taipei,  im- 
portant strides  have  been  made  in  the  economic 
and  governmental  administration  spheres,  dem- 
onstrating that  the  Chinese  Government  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  growth  and  improvement,  and  provid- 
ing confidence  that  it  will  continue  to  develop  on 
Formosa  a  free  Chinese  society  which  will  stand 
in  increasingly  favorable  contrast  to  the  regi- 
mented and  oppressed  society  of  the  mainland. 
By  fulfilling  this  role,  it  will  attract  growing  sup- 
port and  allegiance  from  the  Chinese  people  every- 
where. 

The  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  also  pro- 
vides the  Chinese  people  with  a  representative 
voice  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  inter- 
national forums,  and  with  a  channel  of  continuing 
contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  It  has 
consistently  supported  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  bodies  to  which  ii 
belongs,  and  thereby  has  assumed  a  posture  ii 
world  affairs  more  truly  representative  of  th< 
desires  of  the  Chinese  people  than  the  defiant  anc 
aggressive  regime  in  Peiping.  -In  sum,  we  musl 
estimate  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Chinese  people 
as  well  as  in  our  own  interest,  we  must  contimu 
to  recognize  the  Government  of  the  Republic  oi 
China  as  the  rightful  Government  of  China  and  t( 
give  it  our  financial,  diplomatic,  and  militarj 
support. 

The  13  million  overseas  Chinese  are  an  impor 
tant  element  of  the  China  picture  in  their  owi 
right.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  oversea: 
Chinese  support  of  Sun  Yat-sen  contributed  sig 
nificantly  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Manchi 
dynasty.  Once  again  the  overseas  Chinese  com 
munities  may  make  an  important  contribution  t< 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  role  of  the  overseas  Chinese  is  given  adde< 
significance  by  the  active,  and  sometimes  effective 
efforts  (particularly  in  the  case  of  the  youth)  o 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  penetrate  their  com 
munities  and  to  make  tools  of  them.  In  countrie 
which  have  recognized  the  Peiping  regime  thi 
effort  is  facilitated  by  the  inducements  and  pres 
sures  which  Peiping  can  exert  on  the  oversea 
Chinese  through  its  diplomatic  and  consula 
officials. 

On  balance,  however,  Peiping  has  lost  ground  h 
the  overseas  Chinese  communities,  at  least  in  term 
of  the  numbers  of  its  supporters.  This  may  b 
attributed  in  part  to  the  excesses  of  the  regim 
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iuring  the  past  2  or  3  years,  particularly  in  its 
attacks  against  the  merchant  class.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Southeast 
A^sian  states,  where  most  of  the  overseas  Chinese 
ire  concentrated  and  form  potent  minorities,  have 
;aken  measures  to  discourage  local  Chinese  politi- 
jal  activity  and  have  increased  their  efforts  to 
integrate  these  alien  communities  with  the  in- 
digenous population.  To  the  extent  that  such 
neasures  are  successful  they  will  also  tend  to 
iiminish  the  support  which  the  Republic  of  China 
jan  expect  to  receive  from  the  overseas  Chinese. 
Nevertheless,  these  communities  remain  an  im- 
portant potential  source  of  moral  and  financial  aid 
;o  the  cause  of  Chinese  freedom,  and  of  strength 
n  the  countries  in  which  they  reside. 

3ur  Use  of  Freedom 

In  these  few  minutes  I  have  tried  to  describe 
for  you  the  main  elements  in  the  China  scene  as 
we  face  it  today.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  ele- 
ments that  our  policy  toward  China  is  formulated. 
3n  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  consistency  of 
"his  policy  will  depend  in  large  measure  the  ability 
of  the  free  nations  in  Asia  to  maintain  their  f ree- 
iom,  and  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  regain  theirs. 

In  view  of  the  situation  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land today,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  maintain 
strong  military  forces  at  home  and  in  the  Pacific, 
and  to  assist  other  nations  in  the  Far  East,  in- 
cluding Free  China,  to  build  up  their  defenses, 
if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  ultimate  success  of  our  policy  toward 
China,  or  toward  any  area  of  the  world  for  that 
matter,  does  not  rest  merely  on  the  preservation 
of  freedom,  however,  but  also  on  our  constructive 
utilization  of  freedom.     Secretary  Dulles  has  said : 

The  fundamental,  on  our  side,  is  the  richness — spiritual, 
intellectual  and  material — that  freedom  can  produce  and 
the  irresistible  attraction  it  then  sets  up. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Dulles  put 
spiritual  richness  first.  The  most  constructive 
use  to  which  we  can  put  our  freedom  is  the  de- 
velopment of  spiritual  richness.  Freedom  thus 
used  will  exert  its  irresistible  attraction  in  the 
great  struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

But  if  this  is  true,  it  behooves  us  Americans  to 
give  profound  attention  to  our  own  spiritual 
foundations.  As  a  Nation  we  must  follow  the 
example  of  the  man  described  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  We 
know  that  the  Communists  are  building  their 
house  on  the  sands  of  atheism,  materialism,  and 
the  degradation  of  the  human  spirit,  and  great 
will  be  the  fall  thereof.  But  we  must  beware 
lest  our  house  fall  too.  We  must  build  it  upon 
rock — the  rock  of  faith.  This  is  the  consideration 
which  transcends  in  importance  all  other  elements 
in  the  formulation  of  our  China  policy. 


U.S.-Japanese  Friendship 

by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 

The  friendship  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  is  100  years  old  today.  The  magnificent 
stone  lantern — itself  three  times  that  age — which 
stands  here  beside  us  was  given  to  our  capital  city 
by  the  people  of  the  capital  city  of  Japan  to  com- 
memorate the  event  with  which  that  friendship 
began.  That  event  was  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Kanagawa,  which  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry. 

It  is  conventional  to  point  out  that  the  visit  of 
Commodore  Perry's  squadron  to  the  harbor  of 
Uraga  brought  to  an  end  the  long  period  of 
Japan's  seclusion. 

Perhaps  it  may  also,  however,  be  said  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  end  of  our  own  detachment 
from  world  affairs.  From  the  event  of  precisely 
100  years  ago  that  we  are  celebrating  today  may 
well  be  dated  the  synchronous  rise  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  the  condition  of  world  pow- 
ers. This  is  a  condition  our  two  peoples  have  by 
no  means  entirely  desired  or  always  enjoyed.  The 
isolation  to  which  we  both  clung  in  the  past  out  of 
suspicion  and  fear  of  more  powerful  nations  across 
the  seas  has  never  entirely  lost  its  attractions  for 
us.  When  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  decision 
that  go  with  great  nationhood  have  sorely  beset  us, 
we  have  looked  back  with  nostalgia  upon  the 
happy  days  when  it  seemed  possible  to  exclude 
the  world  from  our  shores. 

For  both  countries,  however,  isolation  has 
always  been  a  vain  dream.  The  character  of  the 
Japanese  and  American  peoples — their  capacity 
for  hard  work,  their  vigor,  their  ingenuity  and. 
scientific  aptitudes — and  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities  by  the  character  of  the 
lands  the  two  peoples  inhabit  made  certain  that 
the  two  countries  would  win  places  of  influence 
in  the  world  and  would  bear  great  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  20th  century  civilization. 

Since  the  bearing  of  such  responsibility  is  so 
notably  the  common  destiny  of  our  two  nations 
today,  each  people  can  be  grateful  that  it  has 
the  other  for  its  friend. 

The  long  association  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  has  been  marked  by  outstanding  acts  of 
generosity  on  both  sides.  Each  people  has  helped 
the  other  when  natural  disaster  has  struck.  It 
has  been  marked  also  by  one  tragic  and  terrible 
conflict.  But  all  our  snared  experiences,  happy 
and  unhappy  together,  have,  in  their  ultimate 
effect,  tended  to  draw  us  together.  I  believe  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  our  two  peoples  have  come 
to  understand  each  other.  This  understanding 
bridges  the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  a  great 


1  Address  made  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar.  30  (press 
release  167). 
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dissimilarity  of  national  origins.  I  am  convinced 
that  for  that  reason — because  it  has  overcome  dis- 
tance and  difference  of  background — it  is  all  the 
stronger.  Actually,  Japanese  and  American  civ- 
ilization have  much  in  common.  The  things  to 
which  the  Japanese  devote  themselves  are  thos9 
that  we  ourselves  take  very  seriously — whether 
it  is  designing  steel  mills  or  cultivating  flower 
gardens.  We  conceived  an  admiration  for  the 
Japanese  long  ago,  when,  starting  with  few  as- 
sets but  their  own  character  and  intelligence,  they 
transformed  their  island  home  into  one  of  the 
most  productive  parts  of  the  world.  This  kind 
of  success  story,  in  which  diligence  and  applica- 
tion prevail  over  adversity  and  all  obstacles,  has 
always  had  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  American 
people. — perhaps  because  it  is  their  story  too. 

This  great  lantern  which  comes  to  us  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  traditions  of  Japan  is  as  nearly  im- 
perishable in  its  construction  as  a  product  of 
human  hands  can  be.  It  was  given  to  us  by  the 
peoples  of  Tokyo,  like  the  cherry  trees  around  us 
which  have  become  to  all  our  country  symbolic 
of  the  physical  beauties  of  our  National  Capital. 
It  will  always  mean  to  us  that  the  people  of  Tokyo 
reciprocate  the  friendship  we  feel  for  them  and 
have  chosen  this  poetic  and  enduring  means  of 
assuring  that  they  stand  beside  us,  no  less  than  we 
beside  them,  in  our  common  efforts  to  realize  the 
promise  of  our  century,  which  contains  so  much 
of  darkness,  so  much  of  hope. 

Hydrogen  Bomb  Tests 
in  the  Pacific 

by  Lewis  L.  Strauss 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission* 

The  President  has  authorized  me  to  make  avail- 
able those  portions  of  my  report  of  yesterday  to 
him,  the  publication  of  which  would  not  compro- 
mise information  vital  to  our  national  security. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Pacific  proving 
grounds  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  where 
I  witnessed  the  second  part  of  a  test  series  of  ther- 
monuclear weapons.  I  will  describe  it  as  well  as 
I  am  able,  but  perhaps  before  doing  so  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  begin  with  a  short  summary  of  the 
historical  background. 

We  detected  the  test  of  an  atomic  weapon,  or 
device,  by  the  Russians  in  August  of  1949.2 
Realizing  that  our  leadership  was  therefore  chal- 
lenged and  that  our  sole  possession  of  the  weapon 
which  had  been  a  major  deterrent  to  aggression 
had  been  canceled,  it  became  clear  that  our  superi- 
ority would  thereafter  be  only  relative  and  de- 
pendent upon  a  quantitative  lead — that  is  to  say, 

1  Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  to  White  House  cor- 
respondents on  Mar.  31. 

2  For  statements  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Stsite  regarding  evidence  of  an  atomic  explosion  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1949,  p.  487. 
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upon  our  possession  of  greater  numbers  of  atomic 
weapons  so  long  as  that  could  be  maintained. 
There  was,  however,  the  alternative  of  a  qualita- 
tive lead  if  we  could  make  a  weapon  of  greater 
force — greater  than  the  fission  weapons  by  a  de- 
gree of  magnitude  comparable  to  the  difference  be- 
tween fission  bombs  and  conventional  bombs.  A 
theoretical  method  of  accomplishing  this  was 
known  to  our  scientists. 

In  January  1950  the  President  directed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  undertake  the 
necessary  steps  to  see  if  this  weapon,  variously 
called  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  fusion  bomb,  and 
the  thermonuclear  bomb,  could  in  fact  be  made. 
As  you  know,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  those 
scientists  and  engineers  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  project,  the  feasibility  of  the  fusion  reaction 
was  demonstrated  and  a  prototype  was  tested  at 
Eniwetok  in  November  1952. 

This  test  produced  the  largest  manmade  explo- 
sion ever  witnessed  to  that  date,  and  from  that 
point  we  moved  into  refinement  of  design  and 
other  development.  In  August  of  last  year  the 
Russians  also  tested  a  weapon  or  device  of  a  yield 
well  beyond  the  range  of  regular  fission  weapons 
and  which  derived  a  part  of  its  force  from  the 
fusion  of  light  elements.3  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  begun  work  on  this  weapon 
substantially  before  we  did. 

The  present  series  of  tests  has  been  long  in  the 
planning.  It  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. A  Task  Force  composed  of  the  three  armed 
services  and  a  scientific  staff  representing  the  Com- 
mission was  established  last  year  in  accordance 
wich  the  procedure  successfully  followed  in  pre- 
ceding tests  outside  our  continental  limits.  The 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army  have  successively  sup- 
plied the  command  for  the  Task  Forces. 

Early  this  January,  men  and  supplies  began  tc 
move  out  to  the  proving  grounds  for  this  series. 
The  first  shot  took  place  on  its  scheduled  date  oi 
March  1,  and  the  second  on  March  26.  Both  were 
successful.  No  test  is  made  without  a  definite 
purpose  and  a  careful  determination  that  it  is 
directed  toward  an  end  result  of  major  importance 
to  our  military  strength  and  readiness.  The  re- 
sults which  the  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  and  Liver- 
more  had  hoped  to  obtain  from  these  two  tests 
were  fully  realized,  and  enormous  potential  has 
been  added  to  our  military  posture  by  what  w( 
have  learned. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  testing  of  weap 
ons  is  important  likewise  in  order  to  be  fully  awar< 
of  the  possible  future,  aggressive  ability  of  ai 
enemy,  for  we  now  fully  know  that  we  possess  nc 
monopoly  of  capability  in  this  awesome  field. 

Now  as  to  this  specific  test  series.  The  first  shoi 
has  been  variously  described  as  "devastating,' 
"out  of  control,"  and  with  other  exaggerated  anc 
mistaken  characterizations.    I  would  not  wish  U 


'  Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  237,  and  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  508. 
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minimize  it.  It  was  a  very  large  blast,  but  at  no 
time  was  the  testing  out  of  control.  The  misappre- 
hension seems  to  nave  arisen  due  to  two  facts. 
First,  that  the  yield  was  about  double  that  of  the 
calculated  estimate — a  margin  of  error  not  incom- 
patible with  a  totally  new  weapon.  (The  range  of 
guesses  on  the  first  A  bomb  covered  a  relatively 
far  wider  spectrum.)  Second,  because  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  "fall-out." 

When  a  large  explosion  occurs  on  or  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  ground,  an  amount  of  earth 
or  water  or  whatever  is  beneath  the  center  of  the 
explosion  is  sucked  up  into  the  air.    The  heavy 

E articles  fall  out  quickly.  The  lighter  ones  are 
orne  away  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  until  they 
too  settle  out.  If  the  explosion  is  a  nuclear  one, 
many  of  these  particles  are  radioactive,  as  are  the 
vaporized  parts  of  the  weapon  itself. 

For  this  reason  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  conducted  the  tests  of  its  larger  weapons  away 
from  the  mainland  so  that  the  fall-out  would  occur 
in  the  ocean,  where  it  would  be  quickly  dissipated 
both  by  dilution  and  by  the  rapid  decay  of  most 
of  the  radioactivity  which  is  of  short  duration. 
The  Marshall  Islands  were  selected  for  the  site 
of  the  first  large-scale  tests — Operation  Cross- 
roads— for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  from 
the  maps  which  I  shall  show  you.  The  late  Adm. 
W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  under  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving,  selected  the  Bikini  site. 

The  Marshall  Islands  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April  are  usually  favored 
by  winds  which  would  blow  away  from  any  in- 
habited atolls.  The  two  atolls  of  Bikini  and 
Eniwetok  were  chosen  as  the  base  for  these  opera- 
tions. Each  of  these  atolls  is  a  large  necklace  of 
coral  reef  surrounding  a  lagoon  two  to  three  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  in  area,  and  at  various  points 
on  the  reef,  like  beads  on  a  string,  appear  a  multi- 
tude of  little  islands,  some  a  few  score  acres  in 
extent — others  no  more  than  sandspits.  It  is  these 
small,  uninhabited,  treeless  sand  bars  which  are 
used  for  the  experiments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Task  Force  dredged  up  enough  sand  and  coral  to 
build  one  of  these  so-called  islands  to  have  it  where 
it  was  wanted  most  advantageously  for  shot  num- 
ber one.  The  impression  that  an  entire  atoll  or 
even  large  islands  have  been  destroyed  in  these 
tests  is  erroneous.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  a  large  sandspit  or  reef. 

Before  the  shot  takes  place,  there  is  a  careful 
survey  of  the  winds  at  all  elevations  up  to  many 
thousands  of  feet.  This  survey  is  conducted  by 
weather  stations  on  islands  and  on  fleet  units  at 
widely  separated  points.  Contrary  to  general  be- 
lief, winds  do  not  blow  in  only  one  direction  at  a 
given  time  and  place.  At  various  heights  above 
the  earth,  winds  are  found  to  be  blowing  fre- 
quently in  opposite  directions  and  at  greatly  vary- 
ing speeds.  An  atomic  cloud  is  therefore  sheared 
by  these  winds  as  it  rises  through  them.  The 
meteorologists  attempt  to  forecast  the  wind  direc- 


tion for  the  optimum  condition,  and  the  Task 
Force  Commander  thereupon  decides,  on  the  basis 
of  the  weather  reports,  when  the  test  shall  be  made. 
The  weather  forecast  is  necessarily  long-range  be- 
cause a  warning  area  must  be  searched  for  ship- 
ping and  the  search  which  is  carried  out  both 
visually  and  by  radar  in  P2V  Navy  planes  requires 
a  day  or  more  to  complete. 

The  "warning  area"  is  an  area  surrounding  the 
proving  grounds  within  which  it  is  determined 
that  a  hazard  to  shipping  or  aviation  exists.  We 
have  established  many  such  areas,  as  have  other 
governments.  This  map  shows  such  areas  off  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  Point  Magu,  and  off  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Here  is  a  large  guided-missile  warning 
area  from  Florida  across  the  Bahamas.  Here  is 
one  maintained  by  Great  Britain  off  Australia. 
Including  our  continental  warning  areas,  we  have 
established  a  total  of  447  such  warning  and/or 
danger  areas.  This  particular  warning  area  was 
first  established  in  1947.  The  United  Nations  were 
advised,  and  appropriate  notices  were  carried  then 
and  subsequently  in  marine  and  aircraft  naviga- 
tional manuals. 


With  respect  to  the  apprehension  that  fall-out 
radioactivity  would  move  toward  Japan  on  the 
Japanese  Current,  I  can  state  that  any  radioactiv- 
ity falling  into  the  test  area  would  become  harm- 
less within  a  few  miles  after  being  picked  up  by 
these  currents,  which  move  slowly  (less  than  one 
mile  per  hour),  and  would  be  completely  unde- 
tectible  within  500  miles  or  less. 

With  respect  to  a  story  which  received  some 
currency  last  week  to  the  effect  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  a  fall-out  of  radioactive  material  in  the 
United  States,  it  should  be  noted  that  after  every 
test  we  have  had  and  the  Russian  tests  as  well 
there  is  a  small  increase  in  natural  "background" 
radiation  in  some  localities  within  the  continental 
United  States,  but,  currently,  it  is  less  than  that 
observed  after  some  of  the  previous  continental 
and  overseas  tests,  and  far  below  the  levels  which 
could  be  harmful  in  any  way  to  human  beings, 
animals,  or  crops.  It  will  decrease  rapidly  after 
the  tests  until  the  radiation  level  has  returned 
approximately  to  the  normal  background. 

A  recent  comment  which  I  have  been  shown  has 
suggested  that  the  incident  involving  the  fall-out 
on  inhabited  areas  was  actually  a  planned  part  of 
the  operation.  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  this 
other  than  to  characterize  it  as  utterly  false,  irre- 
sponsible, and  gravely  unjust  to  the  men  engaged 
in  this  patriotic  service. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  one  important  result 
of  these  hydrogen  bomb  developments  has  been 
the  enhancement  of  our  military  capability  to  the 
point  where  we  should  soon  be  more  free  to  in- 
crease our  emphasis  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
power — at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  to  those  who  have  participated  in 
this  program  that  it  has  hastened  that  day. 


wk 
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Economic  Cooperation  Between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Countries  of  the  Near  East 


by  Stephen  P.  Dorsey 


There  is  a  long  history  of  economic  cooperation 
with  the  Near  East  on  the  part  of  American  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Yankee  traders  went  to  the 
Levant  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  republic.  The 
first  American  technical  expert  might  be  said  to 
be  Eli  Smith,  a  missionary  from  Northford, 
Conn.,  who  took  the  printing  press  to  Syria  in 
1834.  Ex-Confederate  technicians  contributed 
their  skills  to  the  development  of  the  area  after 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  These  were  all  private 
ventures— forerunners  of  the  business  firms  and 
the  philanthropic,  religious,  welfare,  educational, 
and  cultural  organizations  whose  interests  today 
figure  prominently  in  Middle  East  affairs. 

The  U.S.  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though it  has  lent  diplomatic  support  to  such 
ventures  since  before  the  signing  of  the  U.S. 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with  Muscat  in 
1833,  did  not  become  directly  involved  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  in  economic  or  technical 
projects  in  the  area  until  the  Second  World  War. 
It  was  then  that  limited  lend-lease  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  several  Near  Eastern  countries  on  a 
cash-reimbursable  basis  and  it  was  just  after  the 
war  that  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  surplus 
war  property  credits  were  extended  to  certain 
others.  In  1947  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  policy 
was  announced;  in  the  case  of  Turkey  the  aid 
was  largely  military  at  first,  but  later  it  became 
part  of  the  Marshall  plan  with  greater  emphasis 
on  economic  development.  In  January  1949  tech- 
nical assistance,  under  Government  as  well  as  pri- 
vate auspices,  was  announced  as  the  fourth  point 
of  the  President's  inaugural  address,  although  it 
was  another  year  and  a  half  before  the  first  of 
the  hundreds  of  technical  experts  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  reached  the  Near  East. 

During  this  post-war  period  Congress  also 
appropriated  funds  to  various  U.N.  agencies 
which  are  active  in  the  area  today,  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  ($153  million  to  date)  ;  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(which  has  made  loans  to  two  Near  Eastern  coun- 
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tries,  Turkey  and  Iraq,  and  which  will  shortly 
send  an  advisory  mission  to  Syria)  ;  and  a  number 
of  other  U.N.  agencies — World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 
Children's  Fund,  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  International  Labor  Organization, 
Finally,  last  summer  Congress  amended  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  to  provide  for  "special  economic 
assistance"  over  and  above  technical  assistance  ir 
the  exact  sense  of  the  term. 

Thus  in  the  space  of  10  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  substantial,  although  nol 
massive,  economic  cooperation  in  the  Near  East 
As  Secretary  Dulles  remarked  when  he  returnee 
from  the  area  last  June : 1 

The  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  Asia  demand  bette: 
standards  of  living,  and  the  day  is  past  when  their  aspira 
tions  can  be  ignored.  The  task  is  one  primarily  for  th< 
governments  and  the  peoples  themselves.  In  some  case! 
they  can  use  their  available  resources,  such  as  oil  revenues 
to  better  advantage.  There  are,  however,  ways  in  whicl 
the  United  States  can  usefully  help,  not  with  masses  o: 
money  but  by  contributing  advanced  technical  knowledgi 
about  transport,  communication,  fertilization,  and  us< 
of  water  for  irrigation.  Mr.  Stassen  and  I  feel  tha 
money  wisely  spent  for  this  area  under  the  mutual  se 
curity  program  will  give  the  American  people  a  good  re 
turn  in  terms  of  better  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Turkey 

Any  discussion  of  American  economic  coopera 
tion  with  the  Near  East  might  well  be  introduce* 
by  a  summary  of  our  relationship  with  Turkey 
for  here  economic  cooperation  has  embraced  al 
of  the  types  to  be  discussed  later,  with  the  signifi 
cant  exception  of  refugee  aid.  And  in  Turkey  w 
see  an  outstanding  example  of  economic  and  socia 
progress  in  a  troubled  area — a  stalwart  member  o 
the  free  world  community. 

Originally  limited  to  fields  governed  by  th 
Turco-American  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navi 
gation  (1929)  and  Establishment  and  Sojourn 
(1931),  U.S.-Turkish  economic  cooperation  gre\ 

1  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  831. 
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to  cover  Lend-Lease  (now  settled)  stockpile  and 
economic  warfare  purchases;  credits  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  (payments  completed) ; 
Surplus  Property  Administration  (now  settled), 
and  Export-Import  Bank  (payments  two-thirds 
completed) ;  as  well  as  both  loans  and  grants  under 
Foa  (originally  Msa,  Eca,  and  Greek-Turkish 
Aid)  for  purposes  of  economic  development,  in- 
cluding technical  assistance.  Meanwhile,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (in  which  the  U.S.  holds  a  32  percent 
interest)  extended  loans  for  complementary  de- 
velopment projects,  completed  an  overall  economic 
survey  with  emphasis  on  investment  possibilities, 
and  lent  funds  and  advice  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  development  bank  which  can 
be  called  the  first  private  institution  in  the  Middle 
East  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  investment 
looking  to  the  needs  of  the  area.2  The  total  U.S. 
Government  investment  in  Turkey  comes  to 
roughly  $300  million  in  the  form  of  grants  for 
defense  support,  including  technical  assistance, 
and  $90  million  in  loans. 

The  Turkish  Republic  had  launched  a  program 
of  social  and  economic  development  some  20  years 
before  the  American  Government  assistance  came 
on  the  scene,  and  this  in  many  ways  made  the  task 
of  economic  cooperation  easier  and  more  fruitful 
than  it  has  been  so  far  with  most  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  area.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  measure  the  results  of  this  cooperation,  but 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  has  helped  Turkey 
develop  a  markedly  stronger  economic  and  social 
base  with  consequent  advantages  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  latest 
manifestation  of  Turkey's  new  strength  is  her 
strikingly  progressive  new  investment  law,  passed 
in  January.3  This  in  itself,  while  basically  an 
accomplishment  of  the  Turks,  is  a  product  of 
U.S.-Turkish  Government  cooperation,  since  the 
law  is  based  on  recommendations  by  the  group 
headed  by  Clarence  Randall  who  went  to  Turkey 
under  Foa  auspices  for  the  purpose,  not  long  be- 
fore he  undertook  an  assignment  for  the  President 
to  complete  the  more  universal  report  which  has 
recently  been  issued. 

Technical  Assistance 

With  respect  to  the  other  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  what  are  the  types  of  direct  government 
economic  cooperation  ?  Probably  the  most  widely 
known  today  is  technical  assistance.  Bilateral 
technical  assistance  programs  are  under  way  in 
Iran,  Israel,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  all  the  inde- 
pendent Arab  States  except  Syria  and  Yemen. 
Congressional  appropriations  for  these  programs 
were  as  follows :  $5  million,  fiscal  year  1951 ;  $45 


2  For  an  announcement  of  the  Ibrd's  most  recent  loan  to 
Turkey,  made  Feb.  26,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  407. 
*  Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  285,  footnote  2. 
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million,  fiscal  year  1952;  $51  million,  fiscal  year 
1953;  and  $34  million,  fiscal  year  1954;  or  a  total 
of  $135  million. 

The  largest  beneficiary  of  these  technical  assist- 
ance funds  has  been  Iran,  which  was  apportioned 
approximately  $24  million  of  the  $51  million  for 
these  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  and  received 
roughly  175  technicians  of  the  600  then  working 
in  the  area. 

The  next  largest  beneficiary  is  Egypt,  which 
was  apportioned  approximately  $13  million  in 
fiscal  1953.  Ten  million  of  this  was  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  an  Egyptian-American  Rural  Im- 
provement Fund  to  which  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment contributed  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $16 
million.  The  work  is  centered  in  two  provinces, 
Beheira  and  Fayoum,  and  involves  reclamation 
work  as  well  as  agricultural,  health,  educational, 
and  other  associated  projects.  Other  allotments 
in  the  area,  including  Israel,  were  small,  none 
more  than  $3  million  in  1953.  Some  of  the  funds 
were  spent  for  regional  purposes,  notably  locust 
control  and  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 

General  agreements,  long  since  negotiated  with 
all  the  countries  receiving  technical  assistance,  set 
forth  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  They  include  provisions  for  the  supplying 
and  publication  of  essential  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  programs,  though  Moscow  radio  has 
at  times  represented  them  as  secret  agreements 
under  which  capitalist  America  seeks  to  starve 
the  countries  concerned  into  submission  to  impe- 
rialism. The  agreements  also  include  language 
from  section  511  (b)  of  the  law  which  requires 
aid  recipients  to  agree  in  writing  "to  join  in  pro- 
moting international  understanding  and  good  will, 
and  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  elimi- 
nate causes  of  international  tension." 

In  addition  to  the  broad  general  agreements, 
program  and  project  agreements  are  necessary 
to  establish  U.S.  and  local  government  contribu- 
tions to,  and  the  administration  of,  particular 
projects.  There  are  close  to  one  hundred  such 
agreements  in  effect  with  Near  Eastern  countries, 
and,  together  with  the  general  agreements,  they 
provide  the  legal  basis  for  our  technical 
cooperation. 

With  respect  to  the  projects  themselves,  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  typical  ones  since  they  vary 
widely  in  type  and  degree  of  success.  However, 
Americans  can  take  some  pride  in  the  favorable 
comments  they  hear  on  such  grass-roots  projects 
as  water  spreading  in  Jordan,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  clinic  in  Samawe,  Iraq,  or  the  anti- 
malarial DDT-spraying  in  many  sectors  of  Iran. 
There  are  many  other  significant  projects  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  the  field  of  technical  assist- 
ance^— the  Litani  River  Project,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Monetary  Agency,  the  Miri  Sirf  teams,  etc. 

The  addition  of  section  206  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  by  Congress  last  summer  marked 
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the  first  authorization  of  U.S.  Government  grant 
aid  to  the  Arab  States  and  Iran  for  something 
more  than  technical  assistance,  that  is,  for  capital 
development  and  other  purposes.  Turkey  had 
received  such  funds  through  participation  in  the 
Marshall  plan,  as  had  Israel  for  "relief  and  re- 
settlement projects"  for  "refugees  coming  into 
Israel"  (more  than  half  Israel's  population). 
There  had  been  grants  to  Unrwa  for  Palestine  ref- 
ugees (one-fiftieth  the  population  of  the  Arab 
States) ,  but  there  had  been  no  grant  aid  as  such  to 
the  Arab  States,  nor  to  Iran. 

Section  206  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $147 
million  in  special  economic  aid  for  the  Near  East 
and  Africa.  The  discussion  leading  to  its  pas- 
sage emphasized  the  administration's  desire  for  a 
more  regional  approach  to  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  area,  greater  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  conditions  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment, and  the  need  for  accelerating  the 
economic  development  of  this  strategic  area,  par- 
ticularly through  river  and  transport  develop- 
ment. Such  acceleration  could  not  be  accom- 
plished under  the  long-range,  low-cost  technical 
assistance  program  alone. 

In  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  these  funds 
the  Congress  demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  im- 
portance of  healthy  cooperation  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  area.  At  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings and  voting,  illustrative  projects  were  pre- 
sented, but  blueprinted  projects  were  not  at  hand, 
and  priority  could  not  be  assigned  to  situations 
which  had  not  yet  developed  or  to  degrees  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  could  be  expected.  There 
were  only  tentative  apportionments  of  the  funds, 
but,  for  the  first  time,  the  U.S.  Government  was 
able  to  say  to  the  Arab  States,  Iran  and  Israel 
(which  was  no  longer  to  be  granted  money  for  the 
relief  of  refugees  but  rather  from  the  new  regional 
package),  "We  have  a  fund  from  which  we  are 
ready  to  assist  your  country  if  you  can  come 
forward  with  sound  projects  on  which  funds  can 
be  committed  in  this  fiscal  year  to  our  mutual 
advantage." 

An  early  charge  on  the  newly  established  sec- 
tion 206  account  was  for  Iran  and  amounted  to 
$23.4  million.4  It  was  made  available  after  the 
Shah  had  returned  to  Iran  and  General  Fazlollah 
Zahedi  had  become  Prime  Minister  to  support  the 
budget  and  consequently  strengthen  the  new  gov- 
ernment which  this  government  considered  more 
favorably  inclined  toward  U.S.  and  Western  ob- 
jectives than  was  the  Mossadegh  government 
which  had  tried  to  oust  the  Shah. 

A  second  use  of  special  economic  aid  funds  was 
also  for  an  emergency,  though  the  amount  in- 
volved was  much  smaller — $250,000 — to  finance 
the  transportation  costs  of  American  wheat 
shipped  to  Akaba  under  the  Famine  Relief  Act, 


following  President  Eisenhower's  determination 
that  it  would  ease  conditions  caused  by  drought  in 
southern  Jordan. 

A  third  emergency  use  of  section  206  funds 
was  for  Israel,  to  which  a  6-month  allocation  of 
$26  million  was  announced  last  October.  The 
funds  will  be  used  largely  for  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs,  fodder,  seeds,  fertilizer,  fuel,  and  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
footwear.  It  is  hoped  that  this  grant  will  assist 
Israel  in  further  progress  toward  a  self-sustaining 
economy. 

What  will  the  Government  do  with  the  remain- 
ing balance  in  the  5  remaining  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  ?  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  it  may  be 
committed  by  June  30  for  expenditure  on  sound 
economic  development  projects  based  on  thorough 
blueprints  and  signed  agreements.  That  is  what 
the  U.S.  Government  is  aiming  for.  In  some 
cases,  plans  are  developed  quite  far — certainly 
more  fully  than  ever  in  the  past.  In  other  cases, 
the  materials  essential  to  negotiations  have  been 
delayed.  In  any  case,  a  number  of  worthwhile 
projects  have  been  submitted  which  are  now  under 
intensive  study  for  qualification  for  American  aid. 
If  mutually  advantageous  arrangements  cannot  be 
worked  out  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the 
money  will  contribute  significantly  to  a  solution 
of  Near  Eastern  problems,  funds  will  not  be 
committed. 


Aid  to  Palestine  Refugees 

Our  economic  cooperation  directed  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  870,000  unfortunate 
Palestine  refugees  is  accomplished  through 
Unrwa.  This  body  has  an  Advisory  Commis- 
sion originally  composed  of  representatives  oi 
the  U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  and  Turkey.  Now,  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  during  the  past  year  it  in- 
cludes representatives  of  Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
and  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  Government  has  appro- 
priated $153  million  for  the  assistance  of  the  refu- 
gees since  1948.  Of  this,  $43  million  was  for  reliel 
and  the  balance  (not  all  of  it  spent)  was  for  re- 
integration. This  represents  approximately  65 
percent  of  all  contributions  up  to  the  present. 

The  Unified  Plan  for  the  Development  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  lately  has  received  widespread  at- 
tention. Emphasis  here  will  rather  be  on  othei 
reintegration  projects  for  the  refugees,  drawing  or 
the  recent  Interim  Report  to  Congress  of  the  Spe- 
cial Near  East  Refugee  Survey  Commissior 
headed  by  Governor  Edwin  L.  Mechem  of  New 
Mexico.5  The  report  states  that:  "The  biggest 
problem  faced  by  Unrwa  in  the  implementation 
of  this  program  has  been  to  find  practicable  proj- 
ects at  reasonable  cost  in  countries  where  the  refu- 
gees are  presently  located,  which  are  politically 
acceptable  to  the  governments  concerned." 


*  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  349. 
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In  addition  to  the  recently  extended  program 
agreement  between  Unrwa  and  Jordan  under 
which  Unrwa  agreed  to  reserve  $40  million  for 
such  river  and  power  development  as  was  feasible 
and  would  principally  benefit  refugees,  Unrwa 
and  Jordan  have  an  $11  million  program  agree- 
ment of  1952  to  provide  a  living  for  approximately 
6,000  refugee  families  (30,000  refugees) .  A  num- 
ber of  projects  have  been  completed  under  this  lat- 
ter agreement.  A  vocational  training  program 
estimated  to  cost  $1  million  has  also  been  under- 
taken. Still  other  projects  include  loans  to  pri- 
vate enterprises  providing  employment  of  refugees 
through  the  Jordan  Development  Bank,  part  of 
whose  capital  is  subscribed  by  Unrwa. 

In  Syria  Unrwa  has  concluded  a  program  agree- 
ment with  the  Syrian  Government  which  reserves 
$30  million  for  agricultural,  technical  training, 
educational,  and  other  projects  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  85,000  refugees  now  resident  in  Syria. 
One  agricultural  settlement  for  200  families  (1,000 
refugees)  is  near  completion.  As  to  larger-scale 
projects  in  Syria,  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
find  areas  suitable  for  significant  agricultural  de- 
velopment, and  two  survey  expeditions  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose  in  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  country.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  Unrwa  was  that  opportunities  existed 
on  State  domain  land  not  only  for  major  schemes, 
but  also  for  many  projects  involving  only  minor 
pumping  from  the  Euphrates,  which  could  be  com- 
pleted and  put  to  use  comparatively  quickly.  De- 
tailed topographical,  engineering,  and  soils  sur- 
veys would  have  to  be  made  before  the  suitability 
of  any  given  site  for  a  major  scheme  could  be  ac- 
curately assessed,  but  government  permission  for 
these  surveys  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  extended  full 
cooperation  to  Unrwa  with  respect  to  the  200,000 
refugees  at  Gaza.  Surveys  were  made  2  years  ago 
for  underground  water  resources  which  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  refugee  communities  in  that 
area.  The  results  of  these  surveys  were  negative. 
During  the  past  year  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  possibility  of  siphoning  water  from  a  sweet- 
water  canal  fed  by  the  Nile,  under  the  Suez  Canal 
to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  reclaiming  lands  in 
that  area  which  might  benefit  some  60  to  70  thou- 
sand refugees.  Detailed  surveys  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  extent  of  the  irrigable  area,  expected  to 
be  completed  within  8  months,  are  now  beingmade 
under  a  program  agreement  between  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  and  Unrwa,  for  which  $30  mil- 
lion has  been  reserved  by  Unrwa. 

-oans  and  Credits 

The  final  type  of  U.S.  Government  cooperation 
with  the  Near  East  is  in  the  field  of  loan  and 
credit  assistance  since  the  Second  World  War.  It 
nay  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  as  of 
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the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953,  had  afforded  the  fol- 
lowing credits:  Afghanistan,  $21  million  author- 
ized, of  which  $17.5  million  disbursed;  Turkey, 
$46  million  authorized,  approximately  $30  million 
disbursed  and  $14  million  canceled;  Israel,  $135 
million  authorized,  approximately  $130  million 
disbursed;  Egypt,  $7.25  million  authorized  and 
disbursed;  Saudi  Arabia,  $29  million  authorized, 
$15  million  disbursed,  and  the  balance  canceled  or 
allowed  to  expire ;  Ethiopia,  $3  million  authorized 
and  virtually  all  disbursed.  Total  disbursements 
of  Export-Import  Bank  development  loans  at  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  therefore  total  approxi- 
mately $203  million. 

Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission 
credits  for  surplus  World  War  II  property  uti- 
lized by  Near  Eastern  countries  total  approxi- 
mately $50  million,  broken  down  as  follows :  Iran, 
$30  million;  Egypt,  $10  million;  Turkey,  $6  mil- 
lion; Saudi  Arabia,  $2  million;  Lebanon,  $1.5 
million;  and  Ethiopia,  $0.5  million.  Some  of  the 
Eca/Msa/Foa  (Marshall  plan)  aid  to  Turkey  has 
been  on  a  loan,  rather  than  grant,  basis.  U.S. 
loans  to  this  country  total  $140  million.  Turkey 
also  utilized  a  credit  of  $3  million  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  U.S.  loans  disbursed  and  credits  utilized 
by  the  above-named  countries  add  up  to  $396 
million.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  owns  approxi- 
mately 32  percent  of  the  shares  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
which  has  extended  loans  to  Turkey,  $59.6  mil- 
lion; Iraq,  $12.8  million;  and  Ethiopia,  $8.5 
million ;  or  a  total  of  $80.9  million. 

Conclusion 

Today,  economic  cooperation  with  the  Middle 
East  at  the  governmental  level,  as  indicated  above, 
may  be  divided  into  four  principal  categories: 
technical  assistance,  special  economic  or  grant  aid, 
aid  to  Palestine  refugees,  and  loans.  But  what 
is  the  outlook  for  the  future? 

The  report  recently  issued  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (the 
"Randall  Commission")6  gives  us  an  indication  of 
things  to  come.  First,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  in  general  the  technical  assistance 
program  should  be  pressed  vigorously  within  the 
limitations  of  appropriations  and  the  availability 
of  sound  projects  and  skilled  technicians  and 
should  not  become  a  big  money  program  involving 
capital  investment.  Secondly,  it  recommended 
that  economic  aid  on  a  grant  basis  should  be  ter- 
minated as  soon  as  possible.  Where  substantial 
economic  aid  is  necessary  and  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, loans  should  be  made  and  not  grants.  How- 
ever, the  interesting  qualification  which  the  Com- 
mission made — significant  to  the  area  here 
considez'ecl — was  that  in  underdeveloped  countries 
moderate  grants  in  aid  might  be  made  where 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
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U  S.  security  interests  are  importantly  involved. 
Thirdly,  the  report  stated  that  first  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  private  investment  for  devel- 
opment and  that  public  investment  should  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  foreseeable  future  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  appear  that  we  should  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  a  moderate  though  still  sub- 
stantial program  of  economic  cooperation  with 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  at  present,  with  greater  emphasis, 
however,  on  loans  and  on  the  role  of  private  in- 
vestment in  the  field  of  development. 
•  Mr.  Dorsey  is  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs.  His  article  is  based  on 
an  address  which  he  delivered  at  the  Conference 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East  m 
New  York  City  on  January  29. 


Israel-Arab  Relations 


Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Department  Press  Officer 1 

The  Ambassador  of  Israel  called  on  the  Secre- 
tary today  at  2  p.  m.  They  discussed  the  general 
problem  of  Israel- Arab  relations  with  particular 
attention  to  the  recent  ambush  of  an  Israeli  bus 
in  the  Negev  and  existing  border  tensions. 

The  Secretary  reiterated  his  deep  regret  at  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  attack  on  the  bus  but  pointed 
out  that  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission had  not  been  able  to  identify  the  criminals 
involved.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  lore- 
bearance  on  the  part  of  all  parties  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  statements  or  acts  which  might  further 
disturb  the  general  situation. 

The  Secretary  said  that  we  fully  support  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
and  believe  that  both  parties  should  cooperate 
with  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions.  In  par- 
ticular, he  expressed  the  hope  that  Israel  would  co- 
operate with  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission  in  further  efforts  to  identify  and 
bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  bus  ambush 
as  outlined  by  its  chairman. 

In  reply  to  a  request  from  Ambassador  Eban 
that  the  United  States  join  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  in  bringing  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Secretary 
replied  that  we  would  exchange  views  with  the 

1  Made  to  correspondents  on  Mar.  25. 


British  and  French  Governments  who,  we  under- 
stand, were  being  contacted  also  by  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment. The  Secretary  stated  that  he  believed 
that  both  parties  should  adhere  faithfully  to  their 
obligations  under  the  Armistice  Agreement.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  both  parties  would  co- 
operate with  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  in 
investigating  all  facts  of  the  situation.  Further- 
more, as  stated  to  Jordan  in  the  past,  he  also  hoped 
that  Jordan  will  live  up  to  its  obligations  under 
article  12  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

German  Ratification  of 
EDC  and  Conventions 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  29 

President  Heuss  of  the  Federal  Republic  <j 
Germany  has  signed  the  treaty  establishing  the 
European  Defense  Community  and  the  Conven 
tion  on  Relations  with  the  Federal  Kepublic,  thui 
completing  final  ratification  of  these  treaties  b] 
the  Federal  Republic. 

I  am  gratified  that  one  more  country  has  nov 
completed  all  phases  of  ratification  of  these  trea 
ties  which  are  designed  to  assure  a  stronger  Euro 
pean  community  and  thereby  contribute  to  tn 
establishment  of  lasting  peace. 

Message  to  Chancellor  Adenauer 

Press  release  166  dated  March  30 

Secretary  Dulles,  through  the  United  State 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  on  March  t 
sent  the  following  message  to  Chancellor  Konra 
Adenauer. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  with  the  signatui 
bv  President  Heuss  of  the  treaty  establishing  tl 
European  Defense  Community  and  the  Convei 
tions  on  Relations  with  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany,  the  ratification  of  these  treaties  has  bee 
completed  by  your  country.     Thus  another  ir 
portant  step  has  been  taken  in  the  process  of  tJ 
political,  economic,  and  military  integration  - 
Europe  with  which  the  role  of  Germany  as  a  ti 
participant  in  the  community  of  nations  is 
closely  allied.   Once  again  you  and  your  colleagu 
in  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany  have  demonstrated  your  devotion  to  t 
cause  of  assuring  permanent  peace  and  secun 
for  the  free  world. 
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Objectives  of  U.  S.  Policy  in  Europe 


by  C.  Burke  ETbrich 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 


I  think  it  is  generally  accepted  today  that  the 
essential  objective  of  my  job  is  very  similar  to 
yours.  The  main  business  of  American  diplomacy 
is  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  our  first  line  of  defense. 

This  has  not  always  been  true  in  the  past.  At 
least,  it  has  been  true  only  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
Throughout  most  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  the 
security  of  the  United  States  was  affected  only  to 
a  relatively  minor  extent  by  what  happened  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  had  trade  interests 
and  property  interests  that  needed  protection,  of 
course,  and  we  were  also  required  to  offer  protec- 
tion and  services  to  American  citizens  abroad. 
Furthermore,  because  of  our  ties  of  tradition  and 
friendship  with  other  nations,  we  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  many  foreign  developments.  However, 
the  fundamental  security  of  the  United  States  was 
not  threatened  in  any  serious  way. 

This  was  true  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
this  Nation  was  separated  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  vast  oceans,  and  no  nation  or  likely  com- 
bination of  nations  then  possessed  the  technical 
means  to  launch  a  successful  invasion  of  this  con- 
tinent. Second,  the  only  possible  combination  of 
power  capable  of  threatening  the  United  States 
was  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Europe 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  nations  competing 
with  one  another.  In  other  words,  there  was  a 
balance  of  power"  in  Europe  which  prevented 
iny  nation  or  bloc  from  becoming  a  serious  threat 
,o  our  national  security. 

h  Two  developments  have  occurred  during  the 
irst  half  of  the  20th  century  which  have  revolu- 
tionized our  foreign  policy  and,  perhaps,  our  en- 
are  manner  of  living.  First,  as  a  product  of  such 
■-echnical  developments  as  the  airplane,  the  sub- 
marine, the  atomic  bomb,  and  so  forth,  the  oceans 
vnich  once  guarded  our  shores  have  lost  much  of 
heir  protective  value.  During  this  same  period, 
■he  balance  of  power  system  in  Europe  has  broken 

'Address  delivered  on  Mar.  10  at  the  Marine  Corps 
school,  Quantlco,  Va.  v 
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down.  Three  times  within  this  half  century  we 
have  faced  the  possibility  that  the  entire  European 
Continent  might  fall  under  the  control  of  a  single 
hostile  aggressive  power.  Our  military  forces 
have  fought  two  major  wars  primarily  to  prevent 
this  catastrophe  to  American  security  interests. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  essential  mili- 
tary objectives  had  been  achieved.  We  had  also 
accomplished  our  principal  immediate  political 
objective.  At  the  height  of  Hitler's  power,  he 
had  control  of  all  of  Western  and  Central  Europe 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  Russia.  If  the  United 
States  had  remained  strictly  neutral,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  he  would  have  eventually  added 
the  British  Isles  and  the  entire  Soviet  Union  to 
his  empire,  as  well  as  large  portions  of  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  When  we  remember  how  much 
military  power  Nazi  Germany  was  able  to  muster 
through  the  resources  of  Western  Europe  alone, 
we  can  more  clearly  appreciate  what  dangers  we 
might  have  been  forced  to  endure  if  the  resources 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  had  been 
organized  and  harnessed  to  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

Postwar  Division  of  Europe 

At  best,  however,  our  political  objectives  were 
only  partially  realized  and  were  realized  only  at 
a  tremendous  price.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Rus- 
sian armies  had  overrun  most  of  Eastern  and  much 
of  Central  Europe.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
these  armies  could  be  dislodged  only  by  force. 
Half  of  Europe  had  fallen  to  a  dictatorship  which 
was  soon  to  prove  implacably  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  And  the  remainder  of  Europe  was  gravely 
threatened.  It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  we  had 
saved  the  Eurasian  Continent  from  the  Nazi  and 
Japanese  dictatorships  only  at  the  cost  of  having 
it  fall  victim  to  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

Even  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Europe  had  left 
the  Soviet  domain  far  short  of  the  empire  of  which 
Hitler  dreamed — and  nearly  achieved.  Three 
hundred  million  Europeans  were  still  free.  They 
lived  in  nations  which,  for  centuries,  had  domi- 
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nated  world  affairs.    They  possessed  a  high  level 
of  civilization,  including  the  most  advanced  scien- 
tific and  technical  skills.     They  possessed  many 
vital  natural  resources  and  the  second  most  pro- 
ductive industrial  plant  on  earth.    They  exercised 
great  influence  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East     While  these  nations  remained  free,  they 
could  provide  ports,  airbases,  factories,  and  man- 
power to  deter  further  Soviet  conquest.    But  it  the 
Soviet  Union  could  seize  these  nations,  enslave 
their  peoples,  and  exploit  their  resources,  it  would 
have  gained  the  things  it  needs  most  to  develop  an 
irresistible  war  machine.    By  taking  over  free 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  could  next  move  into 
Asia  and  Africa  with  relative  ease  and  eventually 
confront  the  United  States  with  a  vastly  superior 
aggregation  of  manpower,  raw  materials,  indus- 
trial facilities,  and  scientific  skills  leaving  us  no 
choice  but  a  desperate  uphill  battle  for  survival. 

Russia's  Greatest  Asset 

During  the  critical  months  following  the  war, 
Kussia's  greatest  asset  was  the  weakness  of  free 
Europe.  Despite  the  great  potential  of  the  free 
nations,  the  war  had  left  them  militarily  naked, 
economically  paralyzed,  and  politically  disrupted 
Most  Western  European  armies  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Even  those  nations  which  retained  armies, 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  had  demobilized  most 
of  their  forces.  And  the  economic  means  needed 
to  rebuild  their  defenses  were  lacking.  In  fact, 
the  economic  situation  was  so  near  collapse  in 
certain  countries  that  it  appeared  possible  for  the 
Communists  to  take  over  without  firing  a  shot. 

Millions  of  Europeans  were  homeless  and  hun- 
crry     The  war  had  not  only  destroyed  their  sav- 
ings and  their  property-their  homes,  schools,  and 
churches— but  had  also  seriously  damaged  the  very 
means  of  recovery.    Farms  had  been  laid  waste. 
Factories  had  been  bombed  out.    Colonial  inter- 
ests and  overseas  investments  had  been  lost.   1  rade 
patterns  with  other  parts  of  the  world  had  been 
disrupted.    Europe  faced  the  problem  of  pulling 
itself  up  by  its  bootstraps  without  any  bootstraps. 
Economic  instability  contributed  to  political  and 
psvchological  demoralization.    Many  Europeans 
suffered  from  a  paralysis  of  will— from  a  sur- 
render of  hope  for  the  future.    Organized  govern- 
ment had  ceased  to  exist  in  many  countries  and  had 
to  be  reestablished  from  bottom  to  top.     Commu- 
nist parties,  having  played  an  important  role  in 
the  resistance  movements,  had  gained  great  in- 
fluence  and  respectability.     These  parties  now 
turned  their  attention  to  sabotaging  all  efforts  at 
economic  recovery  and  subverting  normal  political 
processes  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  complete 
Communist  domination.  . 

Many  people  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union,  once 
it  had  attained  reasonable  security  for  itself,  would 
not  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  its 
neighbors  and  would  instead  cooperate  with  other 
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nations  in  an  effort  to  achieve  world  stability  and 
prosperity.  The  United  States  provided  billions 
of  dollars  through  Unrra  [United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration]  to  relieve 
suffering  in  all  parts  of  the  world  including  the 
Soviet  orbit,  and  meanwhile  attempted  to  develop 
a  practical  universal  security  system  through  the 
United  Nations.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose international  control  of  atomic  energy  at  a 
time  when  we  alone  possessed  atomic  weapons. 

However,  hopes  of  Russian  cooperation  were 
rapidlv  doomed  to  disappointment.    The  Kremlin 
not  only  refused  to  give  up  any  of  the  territory 
its  forces  had  seized  but  sought  further  expansion. 
A  Communist  civil  war  was  launched  in  Greece, 
supported  by  Soviet  satellite  governments  across 
the  border.    Turkey  and  Iran  were  subjected  to 
threats  and  intimidation.    The  Iron  Curtain  was  , 
clamped  down  over  the  Soviet  occupation  zone  m 
Germany,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the: 
Kremlin  was  unwilling  to  negotiate  any  peace' 
treaty   for  Germany   and  Austria  except  upon 
terms  which  would  pave  the  way  for  complete, 
domination  of  those  countries.     Communist  ele- 
ments seized  control  of  the  governments  p  Hun-, 
gary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  began  a  civil  war, 
in  China  which  eventually  drove  the  free  Chinese: 
government   from   the   mainland.     In  Western, 
Europe,  particularly  France  and  Italy,  Communist: 
Parties  were  making  a  strong  bid  for  power.   I  rqm 
the  Atlantic  to  the  distant  Pacific,  the  Communist 
tide  rolled  forward. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  weaknesses  of  Western 
Europe,  it  was  obviously  unrealistic  to  hope  for  a 
reestablishment  of  a  balance  of  power  system  in 
the  traditional  sense.  The  shield  which  had  pro- 
tected this  country  for  so  many  generations  had 
been  broken  and  could  not  be  repaired.  _  No  longer 
could  America  expect  a  "free  ride  in  terms  of 
international  security;  this  fact  had  already  been 
recognized  during  World  War  II.  The  only  way 
in  which  a  balance  of  power  could  be  restored  was 
bv  combining  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
with  that  of  free  Europe.  This  required  active 
American  participation  in  the  efforts  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  free  world  to  maintain  then 
independence  and  stabilize  their  societies. 

Strengthening  Western  Europe 

If  Western  Europe  was  to  be  converted  f ron 
an  area  of  weakness  to  an  area  of  strength,  it  wa 
evident  that  three  types  of  measures  were  neces 
sarv.  Broadly  speaking,  these  were  economic 
military,  and  political.  It  was  necessary  to  sto] 
the  downward  spiral  of  the  European  econom; 
and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  increased  productioi 
and  improved  living  standards.  It  was  necessar. 
to  rebuild  Europe's  military  defenses  against  th 
swollen  Soviet  armies.  Finally,  it  was  necessar 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  democratic  politic? 
institutions  in  Europe  and  to  encourage  the  Eurc 
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pean  nations  to  seek  unity  of  purpose  and  action 
among  themselves.  American  policies  in  Europe 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have  been  largely 
built  around  these  three  objectives.  In  their 
broad  outlines,  the  objectives  have  been  consist- 
ently supported  by  both  major  political  parties 
in  this  country. 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

First  priority  was  given  to  European  economic 
recovery.  This  priority  was  compelled  by  the 
existing  circumstances.  There  was  room  for  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to 
launch  a  full-scale  military  attack  against  Europe, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  continued 
deterioration  of  the  European  economy  would  pro- 
duce a  political  and  social  chaos  from  which 
communism  would  almost  certainly  emerge  tri- 
umphant. Moreover,  it  was  unrealistic  to  at- 
tempt a  significant  defense  effort  in  Europe  until 
the  Europeans  had  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of 
economic  recovery  to  support  such  a  defense  effort. 

The  keystone  of  our  efforts  to  promote  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery  was,  of  course,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  developed  in  1947  and  launched  in  1948. 
Under  this  program,  we  provided  more  than  $12 
billion  of  American  money  to  bolster  the  Euro- 
pean economy.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  program  in  detail,  except  to  point  out  that 
it  was  a  joint  enterprise  in  which  a  major  effort 
was  required  of  the  European  governments  them- 
selves. Our  assistance  was  matched  by  strenuous 
self-help  measures,  without  which  the  substantial 
results  finally  achieved  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. One  of  the  important  byproducts  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  formation  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  through  which 
18  European  nations  worked  together  to  increase 
production,  reduce  trade  barriers,  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  goods  throughout  free  Europe.  This 
was  the  first  big  step  toward  integration  in  Europe. 

THE  NATO  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

The  development  of  an  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture in  free  Europe  has  also  been  a  joint  enterprise, 
centering  around  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. Actually,  negotiations  toward  a  col- 
lective defense  system  first  began  in  1947  among 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Luxembourg  and  culminated  in  the 
Brussels  Pact,  which  created  an  organization 
known  as  the  Western  Union.  However,  it  was 
evident  that  no  effective  defense  system  could  be 
built  without  U.S.  membership  and  participation, 
so  further  negotiations  were  undertaken  in  1948 
among  the  Brussels  treaty  powers  and  other  At- 
lantic nations.  As  a  result,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  embracing  the  United  States,  Canada,  Ice- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  and  eight  nations  of 
continental  Europe  was  signed  in  April   1949. 
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Greece  and  Turkey  also  entered  Nato  in  1952,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  14  members. 

Without  attempting  a  detailed  description  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  or  the  operations  un- 
dertaken thereunder,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
of  its  most  unusual  features.  It  is  more  than  a 
promissory  note;  it  is  a  working  contract.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  mutual  pledges  by  the 
member  nations  to  assist  one  another  in  event  of 
attack,  it  provides  for  active  peacetime  coopera- 
tion by  the  member  nations  to  develop  the  means 
for  resisting  attack.  Through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  therefore,  the  Nato  coun- 
tries have  undertaken  an  unprecedented  common 
defense  program.  This  program  has  included  the 
development  of  joint  strategic  plans,  integrated 
international  command  arrangements,  the  build- 
ing of  common  air  bases  and  port  facilities,  joint 
military  maneuvers  and  exercises,  coordinated 
military  production  plans,  etc.  It  has  also  in- 
volved the  grant  of  a  large  volume  of  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  to  the  military 
forces  of  allied  countries. 

THE  POLITICAL  FRONT 

In  the  field  of  political  activity,  the  initiative 
has  remained  primarily  with  the  Europeans. 
They  have  had  the  job  of  reestablishing  and  re- 
organizing governments,  developing  constitutional 
reform,  and  taking  measures  against  subversive 
elements.  They  have  also  undertaken  to  establish 
institutions  for  cooperation  among  the  European 
nations  in  economic,  political,  and  military  mat- 
ters. The  United  States  Government  has  assisted 
this  process  by  helping  to  create  the  most  favorable 
economic  and  psychological  environment  for  the 
strengthening  of  free  institutions.  The  work  of 
our  occupation  authorities  in  Germany  and 
Austria  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of 
democratic  societies  in  those  countries.  We  have 
constantly  urged  European  governments  to  move 
more  rapidly  and  more  completely  toward  unity 
and  have  adopted  numerous  measures  to  facilitate 
this  movement.  Finally,  through  our  overseas  in- 
formation program  we  have  tried  to  promote  un- 
derstanding of  the  perils  of  communism  and  of 
the  aims  and  principles  of  the  free  world,  thereby 
providing  direct  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
European  governments  to  counteract  the  constant 
streams  of  Communist  propaganda  with  which 
they  are  confronted. 

Some  Major  Accomplishments 

I  have  been  compelled,  for  reasons  of  time,  to 
present  these  sweeping  policies  and  programs  in 
the  barest  outline.  However,  I  think  it  will  be 
useful  to  recite  some  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  these  policies  and  programs  to  date : 

First,  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  improve- 
ment in  Europe's  overall  economic  position.  By 
1950,  when  principal  emphasis  shifted  from  eco- 
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nomic  recovery  to  military  defense,  European  in- 
dustrial production  had  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent  and  was  above  the  prewar  level.  Agri- 
cultural production  had  increased  by  12  percent 
and  inter-European  trade  by  approximately  75 
percent  Even  with  a  greatly  increased  popula- 
tion and  with  many  foreign  investments  lost, 
European  living  standards  had  returned  almost 
to  the  prewar  level. 

On  the  military  side,  there  has  also  been  sub- 
stantial progress.  Since  Nato  began  in  1949,  more 
than  a  million  men  have  been  added  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  European  Nato  forces.  What  is 
more  important,  these  forces  have  been  organized, 
trained,  and  given  large  quantities  of  equipment. 
In  1949,  there  were  fewer  than  15  organized  divi- 
sions available  in  Western  Europe,  and  one  Nato 
military  expert  said  that  "all  the  Kussians  need  to 
march  to  the  Atlantic  are  shoes."  Today  they 
need  a  lot  more  than  that.  Nato  ground  forces 
in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area  number 
more  than  80  divisions.  Air  forces  and  naval 
forces  have  also  increased  substantially.  The 
Nato  countries  have  also  joined  together  in  build- 
in  «  common  bases  and  other  facilities  for  common 
use  by  the  Nato  forces.  More  than  120  new  air 
bases,  for  example,  are  now  ready  for  use,  as  com- 
pared with  15  bases  which  were  capable  of  han- 
dling jet  aircraft  in  1951. 

The  progress  in  the  buildup  of  Nato  defenses 
has  been  made  possible  largely  through  American 
military  assistance.     As  of  December  1953,  the 
United  States  had  delivered  worldwide  more  than 
30,000  tanks  and  combat  vehicles,  more  than  30,000 
artillery  pieces,  more  than  5,000  aircraft,  more 
than  600  naval  vessels,  more  than  175,000  trans- 
port vehicles,  and  over  11/2  million  small  arms  and 
machineguns,  as  well  as  many  other  items.    Ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  this  equipment  has  gone 
to  its  Nato  allies.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  European  governments  have 
by  no  means  depended  solely  on  United  States 
assistance.    Their  own  defense  expenditures  have 
increased  2y2  times  and  their  military  production 
has  quadrupled.    For  every  dollar's  worth  of  mili- 
tary assistance  which  we  have  granted  since  1949, 
the  European  governments  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $3  for  defense  from  their  own  budgets. 

While  many  European  governments  continue  to 
be  relatively  unstable,  at  least  by  American  stand- 
ards, democratic  institutions  are  considerably 
stronger  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  In  most  European  countries,  Communist 
voting  strength  and  other  Communist  influences 
have  steadily  declined.  Communist  paramilitary 
forces  have  been  disbanded,  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  no  Communist  Party  is  in  a  position  to  over- 
throw any  free  European  government  by  force. 
Meanwhile,  the  rise  of  democratic  institutions  and 
a  democratic  spirit  in  Austria  and  Germany  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  striking  achievements  of 
the  postwar  period. 
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Progress  Toward  Unity 

Europe's  progress  toward  internal  unity  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  we  Americans  would  like  to  see. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  more 
progress  toward  unity  has  been  made  since  the 
end°of  World  War  II  than  in  the  preceding  500 
years.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  formation 
of  the  Oeec.  The  Oeec  members  also  created  a 
European  Payments  Union 2  to  reduce  payments 
difficulties  among  the  Oeec  countries  arising  from 
their  separate  currencies.  Most  of  the  Oeec  coun- 
tries are  also  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe,2 
where  legislative  leaders  come  together  to  discuss 
common  problems. 

More  striking,  however,  has  been  a  development 
toward  unity  among  six  nations  which  have  ac- 
tually undertaken  to  transfer  a  part  of  their  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  supranational  institutions. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  three  Benelux 
countries  have  formed  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,2  under  which  the  former  juris- 
diction of  national  governments  over  coal  and  steel 
production  and  distribution  has  been  transferred 
to  an  overall  European  body.  These  same  six 
countries  have  signed  a  treaty  to  establish  a  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community,  within  which  their  na- 
tional defense  systems  will  be  merged  in  a  common 
army  with  common  uniforms,  a  common  procure- 
ment system,  and  a  common  budget.  Pending 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  these  nations  have  also 
be^un  work  on  a  draft  treaty  designed  to  establish 
a  European  political  community. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  old-fashioned  balance  o± 
power  in  Europe  cannot  be  restored,  but  the  grow- 
in  <*  strength  of  Western  Europe  is  making  possible 
a  new  power  relationship  which,  with  American 
power  added  on  the  scales,  may  be  able  to  prevent 
war  for  the  indefinite  future. 

No  summary  of  the  progress  of  postwar  Europe 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  two  things 
which  have  not  happened.  First,  there  has  been 
no  new  war  in  that  area,  despite  dire  predictions 
a  few  years  ago  that  war  was  inevitable.  Second, 
the  Communists  have  not  gained  any  new  territory 
in  the  European  area  since  the  Marshall  plan  got 
under  way  in  1948.  The  march  of  communism  has 
been  halted,  and  it  has  been  halted  without  setting 
off  World  War  III. 


Future  Problems 

Despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  our  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  In  fact,  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  we  can  foresee  problems  which  will  tax  our 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  Let  me  briefly  describe 
some  of  these.  . 

First,  everyone  agrees  that  we  still  need  to  attain 
far   greater   defensive  power   than   now   exists. 

•For  articles  on  these  organizations,  see  Bulletin  of 
May  12, 1952,  p.  732 ;  Apr.  7, 1952,  p.  523 ;  and  June  8, 1953, 
p.  799. 
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While  Europe  is  no  longer  a  pushover,  neither  is 
it  a  solid  bulwark  against  aggression.  The  ground 
strength  of  the  Nato  forces  is  still  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
Nato  weaknesses  in  the  air  are  even  more  pro- 
nounced. General  Gruenther  has  stated  flatly  that 
the  present  Nato  forces  cannot  be  expected  to  de- 
feat an  all-out  Soviet  attack  against  Europe. 

The  continued  buildup  of  Nato  defenses  is 
largely  an  economic  problem.  We  know  that  a 
defense  program  is  worthless  unless  it  rests  on  a 
sound  economic  base,  and  we  also  know  that  the 
defense  programs  of  most  of  our  allies  have  closely 
approached  the  limits  of  their  present  economic 
capabilities.  A  serious  economic  setback  in  Europe 
would  not  only  wreck  the  Nato  defense  system 
but  would  also  undermine  the  entire  fabric  of 
European  society  and  risk  Communist  political 
victories  in  one  or  more  countries. 

This  economic  limitation  of  the  defense  program 
becomes  especially  significant  when  we  recognize 
the  necessity,  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  Secretary 
Dulles,  that  the  Nato  countries  must  gear  their 
defense  plans  to  a  "long  pull."  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  predict  a  date  when  the  Soviet  Union  may 
decide  to  launch  a  military  attack.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  us  to  foresee  a  date  when  the  Krem- 
lin might  choose  to  enter  into  peaceful  cooperation 
with  its  neighbors.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  face  a  long  test  of  endur- 
ance—a long  period  of  years  in  which  we  may  be 
required  to  build  and  maintain  strong  military 
defenses  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  and 
strengthening  our  political  and  economic  defenses. 
In  a  test  of  endurance,  we  cannot  put  all  of  our 
eggs  in  one  basket.  We  must  keep  all  elements 
of  security  in  balance  and  make  certain  that  our 
defense  plans  are  carefully  tailored  to  economic 
realities. 

A  second  major  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Europe's  basic  economic  difficulties  have  not 
been  resolved.  The  income  of  the  average  citizen 
of  free  Europe  is  still  less  than  one-third  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  American  citizen.  lie  also  pays 
about  the  same  percentage  of  his  income  in  taxes 
as  the  average  American.    The  rise  in  European 

Eroduction  has  now  begun  to  level  off,  and  there 
as  been  no  opportunity  for  any  appreciable  accu- 
mulation of  new  capital  in  Europe.  Finally,  Eu- 
rope still  needs  to  import  more  than  it  is  able  to 
export.  As  a  result,  Europe's  balance  of  payments 
with  the  outside  world  continues  to  be  unfavor- 
able. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  Europe's  economic 
problems.  A  solution  can  be  found  only  by  simul- 
taneous action  along  a  number  of  different  lines. 
Europe  needs  to  find  wider  markets  for  its  goods 
and  needs  to  develop  freer  trade  within  Europe 
itself.  The  Europeans  will  also  need  to  continue 
a  substantial  volume  of  trade  in  nonstrategic  items 
with  Soviet-dominated  areas.  They  need  to 
attract  private  investment  from  other  countries, 


especially  the  United  States.  They  require  in- 
creased supplies  of  raw  materials  from  the  under- 
developed areas.  They  must  learn  how  to  use 
their  own  resources  more  efficiently  and  to  achieve 
greater  productivity  in  the  use  of  both  capital 
and  labor. 

It  may  take  many  years  to  find  the  answers  to 
all  these  problems.  Most  of  the  answers  must  be 
found  by  the  Europeans  themselves.  It  is  con- 
trary to  our  policy  to  continue  indefinite  grants  of 
economic  assistance  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  cannot  simply  tell  Europe  to 
"sink  or  swim"  because  we  ourselves  cannot  afford 
to  have  Europe  sink.  For  this  reason,  we  are 
carefully  considering  economic  measures  by  which 
the  United  States  can  assist  Europe  to  solve  its 
problems.  Our  national  economic  policies,  includ- 
ing tariffs  and  trade  policies,  are  now  under  re- 
view. Meanwhile,  we  are  helping  Europe  to 
obtain  the  dollars  required  to  finance  essential 
imports  by  giving  European  factories  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  dollars  through  the  production  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  in  Europe. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  convinced  that  Europe's  success  in  solv- 
ing both  its  defense  problems  and  its  economic 
problems  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  European  nations  to  achieve  unity.  At  the 
moment,  for  example,  the  most  promising  source 
of  additional  defensive  strength  can  be  found  in 
Western  Germany.  However,  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe  have  indicated  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  reestablishment  of  a  German  na- 
tional army  and  have  insisted  that  a  German  mili- 
tary contribution  be  made  through  a  common 
European  army.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Edc 
treaty  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 


Importance  of  EDC 

The  United  States  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
Edc  treaty,  not  only  because  of  the  need  for  a 
German  defense  contribution,  but  also  because  it 
has  many  other  values.  We  believe  Edc  will  per- 
mit Germany  to  recover  its  national  independence 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  growth  of  democratic  institutions.  It 
will  tie  Germany  firmly  to  the  West  and  lay  a 
groundwork  for  the  gradual  eradication  of  fears 
and  rivalries  between  France  and  Germany.  It 
will  also  represent  a  major  step  on  the  road  to 
overall  unity  in  Europe  and  should  pave  the  way 
for  further  integration  in  economic  and  political 
activities. 

If  Edc  is  not  established,  the  United  States  has 
no  choice  but  to  reappraise  its  basic  policies  in 
Europe.  Secretary  Dulles  has  made  this  point 
crystal  clear.  Without  Edc  or  a  satisfactory  al- 
ternative, a  Nato  defense  plan  which  contemplates 
a  forward  strategy  in  defense  of  the  Continent  ap- 
pears impracticable.     Without  further  progress 
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toward  unity,  there  seems  little  prospect  that 
Europe  can  ever  regain  a  full  measure  of  economic 
and  political  stability.  Without  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  France  and  Germany, 
Western  Europe  will  remain  a  powder  keg  ot 
potential  strife  and  conflict. 

There  are  no  good  alternatives  to  Edc,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  the  results  of  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  policies  might  be.  Europe  is  so 
important  to  our  own  security  that  we  must  try  to 
avoid  any  course  of  action  which  might  leave 
Europe  vulnerable  to  Soviet  imperialism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  expected  to  support  policies 
and  programs  that  have  no  chance  of  success. 
Even  a  feeble  alternative  may  prove  to  be  better 
than  endless  indecision.  However,  we  still  believe 
that  the  European  nations  directly  concerned  will 
recognize  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Edc  and 
will  soon  bring  it  to  fruition.  At  present,  our 
plans  are  being  developed  on  this  assumption. 

Another  major  problem  that  concerns  us  today 
is  the  relationship  of  Europe  to  the  worldwide 
struggle  for  freedom.    President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  have  placed  special  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  a  global  approach  to  foreign  policy. 
Neither  Western  Europe  nor  the  Atlantic  area  as 
a  whole  can  be  viewed  in  isolation.    This  does  not 
mean  less  emphasis  on  Europe  in  American  think- 
ing, but  rather  a  greater  attention  to  the  intimate 
interrelation  between  the  problems  of  Europe  and 
those  of  Africa  and  Asia.    Just  as  the  conquest  ot 
Europe  would  open  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East  to  Soviet  penetration,  so  would  Communist 
domination  of  the  East  strike  a  powerful  blow  at 
the  security  and  stability  of  free  Europe.  _  This 
problem  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  situation  in 
Indochina,  where  France  is  making  painful  sac- 
rifices to  check  Communist  aggression.    It  is  vital 
that  our  policies  toward  France  be  considered  in 
terms  of  probable  effects  in  Indochina  and  South- 
east Asia  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
our  policies  toward  Southeast  Asia  take  account 
of  French  interests  and  capabilities.    In  the  face 
of  global  Soviet  expansionism,  we  must  have  a 
global  resistance  founded  on  global  thinking. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  global  problem 
is  the  situation  of  Eastern  Europe.  While  the 
people  of  Eastern  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  the  Baltic 
States  remain  in  enslavement,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  foresee  a  really  stable  Europe.  We  cannot 
accept  this  enslavement  as  a  permanent  fact,  not 
only  because  Soviet  domination  of  these  areas 
feeds  Russian  power  and  threatens  our  own  secu- 
rity, but  also  because  of  the  moral  principles  in- 
volved. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  contemplate 
an  attempt  to  liberate  these  areas  by  war.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  exert  the  utmost  effort  to  create 
the  conditions  by  which  these  nations  can  regain 


their  independence  and  become  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Maintaining  U.S.-European  Friendship 

The  final  problem  which  I  want  to  mention  to- 
day is  so  obvious  that  it  is  sometime  overlooked. 
I  refer  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  friendship 
and  respect  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies.  In  the  final  analysis,  diplomacy 
involves  a  great  deal  more  than  agreements  on 
military,  political,  and  economic  measures.  To 
a  large  extent,  it  is  the  business  of  maintaining 
friendship.  None  of  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  can  be  realized  if  we  fail  to  win  and  keep 
friends  for  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  have  heard  in  this  country  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  of  our  European  allies.  Some  of  this 
criticism  is  reasonable,  but  much  of  it  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  m  Europe, 
even  among  people  basically  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  serious  fears  of  United  States  power,  criti- 
cisms of  United  States  practices,  and  suspicions 
of  United  States  intentions. 

I  believe  there  is  little  immediate  danger  that 
the  peoples  of  free  Europe  and  America  will  be- 
come enemies.  However,  if  we  are  to  pursue  poli- 
cies aimed  at  long-range  objectives,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  problems  which  may  arise  m  a  long 
period  of  years.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  creation 
of  division  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
is  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  Soviet  policy. 
The  Soviet  leaders  believe  that  the  best  chance  tor 
the  triumph  of  communism  lies  in  splitting  up  the 
free  nations  and  making  them  waste  their  energies 
in  political  and  economic  struggles  among  them- 

selves.  •       • 

Differences  among  friendly  nations  are  inevi- 
table    I  see  no  great  danger  in  mutual  criticism, 
so  long  as  mutual  criticism  is  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  so  long  as  the  peoples  ot 
America  and  free  Europe  remember  that  their 
common  interests  are  much  more  important  than 
any  differences  which  may  arise.    We  Americans, 
for  example,  must  learn  to  think  of  our  defenses 
not  solely  in  terms  of  our  own  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  but  in  terms  of  the  combined  military 
forces  available  to  ourselves  and  our  allies.     We 
need  to  think  of  the  threat  to  our  security  not 
merely  as  a  threat  to  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San 
Francisco,  but  also  as  a  threat  to  London,  fans, 
and  Berlin.     We  need  to  develop  our  economic 
policies  in  terms  of  their  effects  on  the  economic 
health  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  their  effect  upon 
American  farms  and  industries.    By  developing 
the  attitudes  of  true  partnership  and  encouraging 
the  European  nations  to  do  the  same,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  create  a  system  of  strength  and 
well-being  which  will  preserve  peace  and  protect 
our  liberties  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Fifth  Anniversary  of  NATO 


STATEMENT   BY   PRESIDENT   EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  4 

Five  years  ago  today,  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  launched  a  unique  working  part- 
nership among  the  Atlantic  peoples.  Their  alli- 
ance for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  mutual 
defense  against  Communistic  aggression  is  now 
a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  free  world. 

Nato  symbolizes  the  unity  of  free  men  in  an 
age  of  peril.  Fourteen  nations,  diverse  in  lan- 
guage and  economy  and  custom  and  political  struc- 
ture, are  joined  within  it  because  each  nation  is 
determined  to  sustain  its  own  independence. 
Dedicated  to  a  common  purpose,  their  strength  is 
multiplied,  their  inexhaustible  energies  are  pooled. 

During  my  service  with  Nato  there  were  many 
uniforms  worn,  many  tongues  spoken  at  my  head- 
quarters. But  daily  I  found  new  inspiration  in 
the  unity  of  spirit  among  my  comrades. 

The  inspiration  remains  with  me;  a  cherished 
memory,  a  heartening  proof  that  free  men- 
united — can  face  any  peril  unafraid.  Nato  is 
risible  evidence  that,  in  cooperation  among  the 
free  peoples,  we  can  best  preserve  our  common 
heritage  of  freedom  against  any  threat. 

REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  » 

Daniel  Schorr  (CBS)  :  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
benefits  has  Nato  brought  us  in  the  last  5  years  ? 

Secretary  Dulles  :  We  have  received  a  number 
:>f  advantages. 

First  of  all,  Nato  has  helped  to  prevent  war.  A 
few  years  ago  many  people  thought  that  another 
ivorld  war  was  inevitable.  Not  only  has  this  failed 
;o  happen,  but  the  danger  of  world  war  may  have 
-eceded  in  recent  months.  If  so,  and  I  hope  it  is  so, 
;his  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  growing  strength 
ind  unity  of  the  Atlantic  peoples. 
^  Nato  has  helped  to  protect  free  Europe  against 
communist  conquest.  In  addition  to  our  deep 
sultural  and  spiritual  attachment  to  this  area, 
vhich  is  the  fountainhead  of  Western  civilization 
ve  in  the  United  States  realize  that  the  enslave- 
nent  of  free  Europe  would  give  the  Soviet  Union 

1  Made  in  a  broadcast  over  the  CBS  radio  network  on 
ipr.  4  (press  release  177  dated  Apr.  3). 
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the  means  to  attain  industrial  and  scientific  superi- 
ority over  our  own  country.  This  would  be  a  ter- 
rible catastrophe  for  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  free  world.  It  is  significant  that  the  Com- 
munists have  not  gained  any  new  territory  in 
Europe  since  Nato  was  signed. 

Nato  has  directly  supplemented  our  national  de- 
fense system.  Today,  the  protection  that  we  get 
from  our  own  armed  forces  is  increased  by  allied 
forces  of  even  greater  size.  And  in  addition,  we 
and  our  Nato  allies  have  worked  together  in  con- 
structing a  large  number  of  joint  air  bases.  These 
bases  can  be  used  for  rapid  and  effective  retaliation 
so  that  all  told,  we  have  gained  a  great  deal  from 
Nato  and  can  expect  to  gain  still  more  as  the  Nato 
program  continues  forward. 

Mr.  Schorr  :  That  sounds  like  a  very  valuable  5 
years  for  us.  What,  then,  has  been  the  principal 
shortcoming  of  Nato  ? 

Secretary  Dulles  :  I  would  say  the  most  seri- 
ous shortcoming  is  simply  the  fact  that  14  sov- 
ereign nations  inevitably  encounter  difficulties  in 
harmonizing  their  policies  and  programs.  And 
this  difficulty  is  particularly  acute  in  Europe, 
where,  of  course,  there  are  longstanding  rivalries 
and  suspicions  among  certain  nations  and  these 
facts  have  hampered  cooperation  in  the  common 
interest.  Now,  an  outstanding  example  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  German  Federal  Republic,  with 
its  large  population  and  resources,  has  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  collective  de- 
fense system.  I  am  convinced  that  Nato  can  be 
successful  in  the  long  run  only  if  the  nations  of 
free  Europe  can  overcome  such  differences  and 
achieve  greater  cooperation  among  themselves,  in- 
cluding a  substantial  degree  of  political,  economic 
and  military  integration. 

Mr.  Schorr  :  What  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  Nato  in  the  coming  years  ? 

Secretary  Dulles:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  your  last  question  gives  the  clue  to  what 
should  be  clone  for  the  future.  The  nations  of  con- 
tinental Europe  need  to  continue  their  present 
movement  toward  unity.  Already  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  Six  of  these  continental 
nations  have  already  merged  their  coal  and  steel 
industries  into  an  independent,  separate  commu- 
nity and  they  have  also  signed  a  treaty  which  will 
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integrate  their  armed  forces  into  a  European  De- 
fense Community.  The  parliaments  of  three  of 
these  six  countries  have  already  fully  approved 
this  European  Defense  Community  Treaty.  And 
when  all  six  governments  ratify,  Western  Europe 
will  then  at  last  have  a  unified  defense  system,  in- 
cluding a  much-needed  German  contribution,  and 
Nato  as  a  whole  will  have  a  much  more  solid 
foundation    based    upon    the    unity    of    central 

Once  this  foundation  is  provided,  then  of  course, 
we  can  move  on  to  do  other  things  to  increase 
Nato's  effectiveness.  We  must  continue  to  main- 
tain strong  and  balanced  defense  forces  and  to 
improve  these  forces  as  rapidly  as  our  economic 
capabilities  permit.  We  should  also  continue  to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  closer  cooperation  in 
political,  economic,  and  social  matters.  Our  long- 
term  aim  is  an  enduring  association  of  free  na- 
tions, capable  of  protecting  the  safety  and  improv- 
ing the  well-being  of  their  peoples. 

Mr  Schorr  :  You  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  our 
No  1  goal  for  the  future  is  Western  European 
unity  and  it  seems  that  the  No.  1  goal  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  to  try  to  sabotage  that  unity  There  have 
been  moves  in  that  direction  even  on  the  eve  ot  this 
Nato  anniversary.  Do  you  think  any  ot  those 
Russian  moves  to  disrupt  Western  European  inte- 
gration will  succeed?  .,.,,-,  -n 

Secretary  Dulles  :  I  don't  think  they  will  suc- 
ceed    The  Soviet  Union  is  certainly  trying  very 
hard  to  disrupt  the  Atlantic  community  and  to 
create  divisions  instead  of  union  but  they  haven  t 
worked  on  that  very  successfully.    I  had  to  deal 
with  that  when  I  was  at  Berlin  at  the  Four  Power 
Ministers  Conference,  at  which  Mr.  Molotov  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  was  present.     And  he 
made  there  quite  extraordinary  and  sometimes  al- 
most grotesque  efforts  to  try  to  break  up  the  unity 
of  Europe.    He  is  still  trying.    You  refer  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  suggestion  along  that  line  was 
made  very  recently.    I  am  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Western  Europe  know  that  m  this  Nato, 
in  this  European  Community,  they  have  some- 
thing which  is  a  very  valuable,  a  very  precious 
asset.    They  know  that  the  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  break  it  up  is  not  because  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  really  to  protect  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of  Western  Europe,  but  wants  to 
undermine  it.    1  believe  that  these  maneuvers  are 
seen  through  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
fail. 


Department  Views  on 
Soviet  Security  Proposals 


Press  release  1C9  dated  March  31 

At  Berlin  Mr.  Molotov,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  development  of  Western  European  security, 
adopted  two  lines  of  attack.     First,  he  insisted 
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that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was 
aggressive  and  should  be  abandoned.  Second,  he 
proposed,  as  a  substitute,  a  32-nation  European 
security  pact,  from  which  the  United  States  would 
be  excluded  other  than  as  an  "observer"  along  with 
Red  China.1 

These  maneuvers  were  unsuccessful  both  by  tne 
verdict  of  the  Berlin  Conference  itself  and  by  the 
verdict  of  free  world  opinion. 

In  an  effort  to  retrieve  that  diplomatic  failure, 
Mr   Molotov  now  comes  up  with  new  proposals 
having  the  same  purpose.    He  now  proposes  that 
instead  of  doing  away  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
i  oin  it    He  also  proposes  that  instead  of  excluding 
the  United  States  from  his  proposed  all-European 
security  treaty,  the  United  States  should  join  it. 
The  security  of  Western  Europe  is  a  matter  of, 
direct  concern  to  the  Western  European  countries 
themselves.    However,  since  the  Soviet  Union  now- 
suggests  that  the  United  States  should  be  a  par-' 
ticipant  in,  rather  than  be  excluded  from,  its  new; 
project,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to. 
point  out  that  these  new  Soviet  proposals  are  sub- 
ject to  the  basic  objections  which  were  raised  at, 

Berlin.  .    .  » 

It  was  there  noted  that  the  existing  sense  ot 
insecurity  in  the  world  was  not  due  to  lack  of  good 
promises,  for  these  are  all  contained  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Collective  security  organiza- 
tions, like  Nato,  have  grown  up  because  there  is 
no  confidence  that  all  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  will  observe  their  covenants.  As  Secre- 
tary Dulles  said  at  Berlin : 

These  special  security  arrangements  do  not  have  any 
words  that  add  anything  not  already  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  addition  which  they  provide  is  that  they 
are  agreements  between  nations  which,  over  long  periods 
of  time  have  come  to  trust  and  have  confidence  in  eact 
other  They  provide  the  element  of  confidence  wlnct 
unfortunately  has  not  been  present  on  a  universal  basis. 
The  present  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
spires no  confidence  in  the  face  of  the  continuec 
iron  grip  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  captive  peo 
pies  It  is  a  maneuver  to  gain  admittance  withii 
the  walls  of  the  West,  to  undermine  its  security 


Negotiations  for  U.S.  Loan 
to  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Press  release  173  dated  April  1 

Negotiations  on  a  U.S.  loan  to  the  Europea 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  will  begin  on  April  61 
Washington.  The  Community  will  be  represente 
by  Jean  Monnet,  the  President  of  its  High  Ai 
thority  (the  executive  branch),  and  two  otne 
members  of  the  High  Authority,  Enzo  Giaccner 

1  For  text,  see  Bthm-etin  of  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  269. 
3  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  312. 
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and  Heinz  Potthoff.  Secretary  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Stassen,  Di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
will  participate  in  the  negotiations  for  the  United 
States. 

The  negotiations  follow  preliminary  talks  con- 
cerning a  loan  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  months. 
These  talks  had  their  origin  in  the  view  expressed 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  June  1953,  that  financ- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  High  Authority's  invest- 
ment program  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  one  of 
its  agencies  would  foster  European  integration 
in  a  tangible  and  useful  way.3 


East-West  Trade  Talks 
With  U.K.  and  France 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  on 
March  31  by  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Washington  National  Airport  following 
conferences  in  London  with  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
on  the  subject  of  East-West  trade: 

Our  conferences  in  London  with  representatives 
of  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  on  the  subject  of  East- West  trade  were 
successful  and  satisfactory.  We  reached  an 
agreement.  That  in  itself  is  important  for  in 
standing  together  there  is  great  strength  and  es- 
sential security. 

We  agreed  on  the  principles  and  on  the  pro- 
cedure through  which  these  principles  would  be 
applied  in  detail,  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  countries,  in  the  months  ahead.  Our 
agreement  is  in  harmony  with  the  Battle  Act 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  security  policies  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration. 

We  do  anticipate,  compatible  with  security  re- 
quirements, an  expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  Eastern  European  states  in 
the  export  to  them  of  peaceful  goods  in  exchange 
for  items  and  materials  which  the  free  world  can 
use.  The  existing  tight  controls  on  trade  with 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea  will  be 
maintained. 

I  will  report  the  results  of  our  conferences  to 
President  Eisenhower  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  J 

A  number  of  the  technical  staff  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense, 
commerce,  and  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration have  remained  in  Europe  to  follow 
through  the  implementation  of  our  agreement. 

'  Bulletin  of  June  29, 1953,  p.  927. 
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Return  of  Lend-Lease  Vessels 

Press  release  163  dated  March  26 

Agreement  was  reached  on  March  26  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  dates 
and  procedures  for  return  to  U.  S.  control  of  38 
small  naval  craft  loaned  to  the  Soviet  Union  under 
the  World  War  II  lend-lease  program.  The  38 
craft,  consisting  of  12  motor  torpedo  boats  and  26 
submarine  chasers,  are  to  be  returned  at  the  port 
of  Istanbul  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
1954.  J 

These  craft  are  part  of  a  group  of  186  naval 
craft,  the  return  of  which  the  United  States  first 
requested  on  September  3, 1948.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  return  the  186  craft  on  October 
20,  1953,  and  on  December  28,  1953,  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Governments  began  to  work  out 
the  necessary  details  for  the  return  of  the  craft. 

Discussions  are  continuing  on  the  ports,  dates, 
and  procedures  for  the  return  of  the  other  148 
naval  craft.1 


Aircraft  Incident  on 
Czechoslovak-German  Border 

Press  release  161  dated  March  25 

Text  of  U.S.  Note 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  an  incident  on 
the  Czechoslovak-German  border  on  March  12, 
1954,  in  which  Czechoslovak  -fighter  aircraft  un- 
justifiably attacked  two  U.S.  Navy  planes,  damag- 
ing one,  the  American  Embassy  in  Prague  de- 
livered a  note  to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  March  21+,  1954,  in  response  to 
a  Czechoslovak  note  of  protest  received  March  13. 
Folloioing  is  the  text  of  the  substantive  portion  of 
the  Embassy's  note: 

The  competent  American  military  authorities 
have  made  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  incident 
alleged  in  the  Ministry's  note  and  have  found  that 
two  American  aircraft  on  a  routine  training  flight 
did  in  fact  through  error  in  navigation  cross  the 
Czechoslovak  border  at  approximately  the  hour 
stated  in  the  Ministry's  note  and  thus  penetrated 
inadvertently  into  Czechoslovakia.  Unaware  of 
their  error,  these  aircraft  were  peacefully  return- 
ing to  their  base  when  set  upon  without  warning 
by  Czechoslovak  fighter  aircraft  who  crossed  into 
the  territory  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

The  investigation  established  without  any  ques- 
tion that  no  warning  was  given  by  the  Czechoslo- 
vak aircraft  before  opening  fire  and  despite  this 
hostile  act  neither  of  the  American  aircraft  ever 
fired  upon  or  attempted  to  fire  upon  the  Czecho- 

1  For  texts  of  communications  on  this  subject  exchanged 
during  September-December,  1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan. 
11,  1954,  p.  44;  for  a  summary  of  earlier  phases  of  the 
negotiations,  see  ibid.,  June  2,  1952,  p.  879. 
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Slovak  aircraft.  Keports  from  reliable  witnesses 
and  empty  shell  cases  found  within  the  territory 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  confirm  that  the 
attack  was  carried  on  at  1402  hours  antral  Euro- 
pean time  at  an  estimated  altitude  of  6,000  feet 
when  the  American  aircraft  were  flying  over  the 
territory  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  1  his 
penetration  of  the  German  border  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak MIG  15  fighter  took  place  near  the  town 
of  Waldmuenchen,  longitude  49  degrees  23 
minutes  north  and  latitude  12  degrees  43  minutes 

east.  .  ,     p 

The  Embassy  wishes  to  express  its  regrets  tor 
the  unintentional  violation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
territory  by  American  aircraft  but  must  at  the 
same  time  protest  against  the  unjustifiable  hostile 
acts  committed  by  Czechoslovak  fighters  against 
American  aircraft.  .  . 

The  Embassy  wishes  also  to  request  that  investi- 
gation be  undertaken  regarding  both  the ^war- 
ranted attack  on  American  aircraft  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public by  at  least  one  Czechoslovak  MIG  15 
fighter  plane.  The  Embassy  would  appreciate 
beinor  informed  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
as  well  as  disciplinary  action  taken  against  the 
guilty  persons  involved. 

Czechoslovak  Note  of  March  13 

[Unofficial  translation ] 

At  1330  Central  European  Time  on  March  12, 
1954,  two  military  aircraft  bearing  U.S.  markings 
entered  Czechoslovak  air  space  in  the  area  south- 
west of  Domazlice  at  12  degrees  51  minutes  40 
seconds  longitude  and  49  degrees  20  minutes  30 
seconds  latitude.  The  aircraft  flew  m  from  the 
U  S  zone  of  Germany  and  continued  to  fly  over 
Czechoslovak  territory  up  to  an  area  east  of 
Jachymov  at  13  degrees  8  minutes  15  seconds 
longitude  and  50  degrees  18  minutes  30  seconds 
latitude,  where  they  turned  south 

On  meeting  a  Czechoslovak  military  aircraft 
the  U.S.  planes  disobeyed  an  order  to  follow  it 
and  attempted  to  attack  it  The  Czechoslovak 
pilot  was  forced  to  fire  m  self-defense  Both  U.b. 
planes  then  disappeared  m  the  clouds.  lie 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  wishes  to  express  the 
nS  determined  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  against  this  repeated  serious 
violation  of  Czechoslovak  air  space  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary aircraft. 


Pan  American  Day,  1954 

A    PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  jointly  and  severally 
horn"  April  14  as  a  date  of  Hemisphere  sign.ficance,  since 
that  dav  sixty-four  years  ago  marked  the  beginning  of 
tne  association  which  has  developed  into  the  Organization 

1  No.  3046 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  1593. 
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of  American  States  and  in  which  the  twenty-one  Amer- 
ican Republics  are  Member  States;  ...      j 

Whereas   the   Tenth   Inter-American  Conference  this    | 
year  focuses  attention  once  again  upon  the  fundamental 
importance  of  inter-American  solidarity  as  an  indispensa- 
ble bulwark  of  the  free  world ; 

Whereas  the  reciprocal  friendship,  mutual  respect  and 
steadfast  cooperation  of  the  American  Republics  stand  as 
fn  example  which  other  nations  have  come  to  recognize 
and  accept  as  a  working-model  for  international  relation- 

ShWHEREAs  for  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons  April  14  is  a   j 
recurrent    occasion   for   thanksgiving   and   rejoicing   on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  common  with 

^N0^='SS?i?i.  DW?Sllr  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1954,  as  Pan  American  Day,  for 
celebration  by  the  people  of  this  nation  as  the  day  of 
5heTmeHcasyand  a  day  for  expressing  that  good *£ 
toward  the  other  American  peoples  and  that  faith  in  our 
mutual  adherence  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy  which  have  inspired  our  independence  as  nations 
and  cemented  our  cooperation  as  neighbors. 

I  call  upon  officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  . 
Governments ;  representatives  of  civic,  educational,  and 
religious  organizations;  agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, motion  picture,  and  other  media  of  communica- 
tion;  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  cooperate  in  fitting  observance  of  Pan  American  Day 
by  ceremonies  or  other  public  activities  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  as  a  symbol  of  inter- American  solidarity. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be. 

affixed.  ; 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twentieth  day  of 

March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-eighth. 

By  the  President : 
John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 


Unsettled  or  Unpaid  Claims 
Against  Cuba 

Press  release  157  dated  March  24 

On  August  10,  1953,  the  Department  of  Stat 
announced,  with  reference  to  unsettled  or  unpaic 
claims  pending  against  the  Government  ot  UiDj 
that  arose  prior  to  October  10,  1940,  and  wind 
had  not  been  adjudicated  in  the  Cuban  courts 
that  the  Cuban  Government  had  extended  th< 
time  for  their  submission  to  September  30,  1JM. 

The  Department  of  State  is  now  informed  tha 
the  Cuban  Government  has  limited  the  period  to 
the  submission  of  documentary  evidence  in  sup 
port  of  such  claims,  to  45  calendar  days  arte 
March  15,  1954,  and  that  this  period  will  not  b 
extended. 


■  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  319. 
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U.S.- Mexican  Migratory  Labor 
Commission  Membership 

Press  release  175  dated  April  3 

The  Department  of  State  today  announced  the 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  United 
States-Mexican  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commis- 
sion, created  as  a  feature  of  the  new  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement  between  the  two  Governments  signed 
March  10,  1954.1 

The  U.S.  Section  will  be  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Walter  Thurston,  Commissioner  represent- 
ing the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Thurston  is  a 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico  and  is  now 
serving  as  Codirector  of  the  Mexican-United 
States  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

Eaymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has  been 
named  as  Commissioner  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  John  E.  Gross,  Kegional  Direc- 
tor at  Denver,  Colo.,  for  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  will  be  Commissioner  representing  the 
Labor  Department.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  represented  on  the 
Commission  in  an  advisory  capacity  by  L.  B.  Tay- 
lor, Director,  Food  and  Materials  Requirements 
Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 

The  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission  is 
scheduled  to  function  until  October  31,  1954,  and 
ivill,  as  its  principal  responsibility,  observe  the 
nigrant  labor  movement  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  both  its  legal  and  illegal  aspects, 
naking  recommendations  to  the  two  Governments 
:or  possible  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
igreement  and  for  methods  of  deterring  the  illegal 
iraffic.  In  addition,  it  will  study  a  number  of 
;echnical  features  of  the  agreement  and  any  other 
problems  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  two 
jovernments.  It  will  not  be  vested  with  adminis- 
•rative  responsibilities  or  negotiating  powers. 
(  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  is  scheduled 
;or  April  5  in  Mexico  City. 


)uota  on  Rye  Imports 

Vhite  House  press  release  dated  March  31 

The  President  today  issued  a  proclamation 
mtting  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
IS.  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the  im- 
itation of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal.2 

The  proclamation  provides  for  an  import  quota 

'For  a  joint  statement  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
he  Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  regarding  the 
igning  of  the  agreement  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
greement's  principal  points,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  29. 
954,  p.  4G7. 

Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  rye  may 
e  obtained  by  addressing  requests  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
/ommission,  8th  and  E  Sts.  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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of  31  million  pounds  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye 
meal,  from  all  sources,  from  the  date  of  the  procla- 
mation until  June  30,  1954,  and  for  a  quota  of 
186  million  pounds  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal, 
from  all  sources,  during  the  period  July  1,  1954, 
to  June  30, 1955. 

The  proclamation,  issued  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  was  found  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  imports  from  materially 
interfering  with  the  domestic  price-support  pro- 
gram for  rye.  Eye  imports  thus  far  in  the  cur- 
rent crop  year  have  increased  sharply  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  year.  At  the  same 
time,  a  record  percentage  of  the  1953  crop  has 
been  placed  under  price-support  loans  and  burden- 
some stocks  are  in  prospect. 

In  one  respect,  the  quota  period,  the  President 
modified  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Instead  of  a  continuing  restriction  on 
rye  imports,  as  the  Commission  suggested,  the 
President  provided  for  the  termination  of  the 
quota  on  June  30,  1955.  A  new  investigation  by 
the  Commission  and  a  fresh  consideration  of  the 
facts  by  the  President  would,  therefore,  be  re- 
quired if  there  appeared  to  be  a  need  for  restric- 
tive measures  against  imports  of  rye  beyond  the 
terminal  date  of  this  proclamation. 

TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  3048* 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  section  31  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  49  Stat.  773,  reenacted  by  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  as  amended  by 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248,  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  28,  1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  section  8(b) 
of  the  act  of  June  16,  1951,  65  Stat.  72  (7  U.  S.  C.  624), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  advised  me  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  are  being  or 
are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fere with,  the  price-support  program  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  rye  pursuant 
to  sections  301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
rye  with  respect  to  which  such  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  being  undertaken ; 

Whereas,  on  December  9,  1953,  I  caused  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under 
the  said  section  22  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  * 

Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such 
investigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made  in  connection  therewith ; 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  and 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  rye,  rye  flour, 
and  rye  meal,  in  the  aggregate,  are  being  and  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  continue  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
interfere  materially  with  and  to  tend  to  render  ineffective 
the  said  price-support  program  with  respect  to  rye,  and 
to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  processed 
in  the  United  States  from  domestic  rye  with  respect  to 
which  said  price-support  program  is  being  undertaken ; 
and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of  the 

3 19  Fed.  Reg.  1807. 

4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  22.  The  President's  letter, 
dated  Dec.  9, 1953,  was  sent  on  Dec.  10. 
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Quantitative  limitations  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  shown 
bv  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  neces- 
Srv  in  oTder  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal 
will  not  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 

theN0Swid  SSSSSTl  PrBWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
and  bv  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
do  hereby  proclaim  that 

(1)  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and 
rye  meal  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  in  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  this  proclamation  and  ending  at  the  close  of  June 
30  1954,  shall  not  exceed  31,000,000  pounds,  of  which  not 
more  than  2,500  pounds  may  be  in  the  form  of  rye  flour 

°r(r2)eThealtotaaldaggregate  quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour  and 
rye  meal  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption  in  the  12-month  period  beginning 
SSyl,  1954,  shall  not  exceed  186,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
not  more  than  15,000  pounds  may  be  in  the  form  of  rye 
flour  or  rye  meal, 

which  permissible  total  quantities  I  find  and  declare  to  be 
proportionately  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
quantity  of  such  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered 
o-r  withdrawn  from  warehouBe,  for  ^sumption  dumg 
the  representative  period  July  1,  1950  to  June  30,  1953, 

111  The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply  to 
certified  or  registered  seed  rye  for  use  for  seeding  and 
crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and  sealed  by 
an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency  of  the 
country  of  production,  if  HnahriH 

(a)  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  100  bushels 
(of  56  pounds  each)  or  less,  or 

(b)  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  more  than 
100  bushels  (of  56  pounds  each)  and  the  written  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative is  presented  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  bond  is 
furnished  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise aT  set  forth  in  the  entry,  plus  the  estimated  duty  as 
determined  at  the  time  of  entry,  cond  turned  upon  the 
Production  of  such  written  approval  within  six  months 

*"£  ™— ,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 

^Do^e  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirty-first  day  of 
March  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

rsEAil  and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 


food  shortage  in  Afghanistan.  The  aid  will  be 
sent  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,1  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
mutual  security  funds  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced  m  the 
United  States.  It  further  authorizes  the  President 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  countries 
for  the  sale  and  export  of  these  commodities  and 
the  acceptance  of  local  currencies  m  payment. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan,  which  found 
that  the  food  requirements  of  its  people  could  not 
be  met  during  the  coming  months  without  outside 

The  Afghan  funds  received  in  payment  for  the 
wheat  or  wheat  flour  will  be  used,  as  authorized  by 
the  mutual  security  legislation,  for  helping  in  the 
economic  development  of  Afghanistan.     _ 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  will 


seventy-eighth. 


/_)  ut^^l^TZ-JCj-*-^*  As*~>^ 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


Wheat  To  Be  Provided 
for  Afghanistan  Aid 

Press  release  152  dated  March  23 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Afghanistan  on  March  20  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  the  United  States  will  provide  12,000 
tons  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  to  meet  a  threatened 
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: 


administer  the  program. 

U.S.-Philippine  Consultations 
on  Trade  Relations 

Press  release  151  dated  March  22 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  announcement  mac 
on  March  22  hy  the  U.S.  and  Philippine  Govern-) 
ments . 

The  American  Embassy  in  Manila  has  advised 
President  Magsaysay  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  after  reviewing  the  Philippine  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  provisions  of  the  194b  lrade 
Agreement  concerning  trade,  finance,  treatment  ol 
investment,  and  immigration,2  is  prepared  to  con- 
sult with  the  Philippine  Government  on  possible 
modifications  of  the  present  Agreement. 

The  United  States  is  also  prepared  to  considei 
commercial  matters  not  covered  by  this  Agreemenl 
which  may  be  of  mutual  interest  to  both  countries 
In  agreeing  to  such  consultations,  however,  tn< 
United  States  indicated  that,  while  it  is  preparec 
to  consider  possible  alternative  tariff  arrange 
ments,  it  does  not  believe  that  the  selective  tra 
trade  proposal  advanced  by  the  Philippine  Gov 
ernment  in  its  note  of  May  5,  1953,3  offers  a  satis 
factory  basis  for  future  trade  relations. 

Any  change  of  the  existing  Agreement  woul. 
require  action  by  the  Congresses  of  both  Govern 

ments.  ,    .  .       ,         ,      •   . 

In  conjunction  with  the  decision  to  enter  int 
consultations,  President  Magsaysay  requested  tha 
the  reciprocal  free-trade  period  provided  tor  l 
the  present  Agreement  be  extended  for  eightee 
months  beyond  July  3,  1954.  It  was  agreed  the 
the  Congresses  of  both  countries  would  be  r< 
quested  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  impU 
menting  this  request. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  639. 

2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  316. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  317. 
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Convictions  for  Illegal 
Export  of  War  Materials 

?ress  release  156  dated  March  23 

The  conviction  today  in  Federal  Court  at  Balti- 
nore,  Md.,  of  Air  Union,  Inc.,  and  Henry  L. 
Knight  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  brings  to  a  successful 
sonclusion  several  years  of  intensive  investigation 
)y  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau in  Europe,  South  America,  and  in  the  United 
states  of  suspected  illegal  diversions  of  war 
naterials. 

George  Cochran  Doub,  the  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Baltimore,  prosecuted  the  case  as  the  first  court 
rial  of  a  conspiracy  to  divert  war  materials  to 
[ron  Curtain  destinations. 

Witnesses  were  brought  from  Europe  and  South 
America  to  testify  at  the  trial. 

It  is  believed  that  the  determined  action  taken 
tgainst  the  conspirators  in  this  case  will  serve  as 
l  deterrent  to  others  who  may  be  tempted  to  dis- 
•egard  legal  prohibitions  on  the  exportation  of 
irms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 


Vlorehead  Patterson  Appointed 
Chairman  of  U.N.  Day  Committee 

?ress  release  164  dated  March  26 

Secretary  Dulles  on  March  28  announced  the 
ippointment  of  Morehead  Patterson,  chairman 
md  president  of  the  American  Machine  and 
foundry  Company  of  New  York,  as  1954  Chair- 
nan  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N.  Day. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Secretary 
Dulles  said  that  the  U.N.  Day  program,  spear- 
leaded  for  many  years  by  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
[J.N.  Day,  is  important  to  our  continued,  firm 
support  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  accepting  the  appointment 
:aid  he  did  so  not  only  because  he  has  faith  in  the 
)urpose  of  the  United  Nations  but  because  he  is 
'convinced  that  fundamental  to  the  strength  and 
sffectiveness  of  the  U.N.  as  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  peace  is  the  understanding  and  support 
>y  the  American  people."  He  said :  "The  annual 
observance  of  U.N.  Day  provides  the  only  na- 
ional  focus  for  furthering  such  public  under- 
tanding  and  support." 

Mr.  Patterson  is  a  director  and  officer  of  a  num- 
>er  of  major  corporations,  and  served  from  1942 
o  1944  with  the  War  Production  Board.  He  is  a 
lirector  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
ioard  and  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce.  Earlier  this  month 
secretary  Dulles  appointed  Mr.  Patterson  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  Public  Committee  on  Personnel  which 
s  studying  and  will  advise  on  measures  necessary 
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to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  professional 
service. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N.  Day  was  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1948  in  response 
to  a  UN.  General  Assembly  Resolution  that  Oc- 
tober 24  be  observed  annually  as  U.N.  Day. 

Each  year  the  Secretary  of  State  appoints  the 
Chairman  for  the  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N.  Day, 
which  organizes  the  observance  of  U.N.  Day  in 
this  country.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  more 
than  100  national  organizations  representing  civic 
interests,  business,  labor,  agriculture,  veterans,  re- 
ligion, education,  welfare,  youth,  women,  and 
trade.  The  1953  Chairman  was  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, Jr.,  president  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Slave  Trade 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at 
Geneva  on  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  An- 
nex. Done  at  New  York,  Dec.  7,  1953.  Protocol  enters 
into  force  on  the  date  on  which  two  states  shall  have 
become  parties  thereto  ;  the  Annex  enters  into  force  when 
23  states  have  become  parties  to  the  Protocol. 

Signatures: 

United    States Dec.  16, 1953  * 

Australia    Dec.     9,1953 

Austria     Dec.     7, 1953 2 

Belgium Feb.  24, 1954 * 

Canada     Dec.  17,1953 

China     Dec.     7, 1953 2 

France Jan.  14,1954  s 

Greece Dec.     7, 1953 2 

India Mar.  12, 1954 

Italy Feb.     4,1954 

Liberia Dec.     7, 1953 

Mexico Feb.     3,1954 

Monaco    Jan.  28, 1954 * 

Netherlands Dec.  15,1954  s 

New  Zealand Dec.  16, 1953 

NorWay Feb.  24, 1954  * 

Switzerland Dec.     7,1953 

Union  of  South  Africa Dec.  29, 1953 

United  Kingdom Dec.     7,1953 

Yugoslavia    Feb.  11, 1954 

*  Signed  subject  to  acceptance. 
2  Signed  subject  to  ratification. 


Bolivia 


BILATERAL 


Agreement  embodying  operations,  exemptions,  and  anti- 
attachment  provisions  applicable  to  all  agreements  now 
in  effect,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  entered  into,  pursu- 
ant to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  cooperation 
of  Mar.  14,  1951  (TIAS  2221).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  La  Paz  Aug.  27,  1953,  and  Jan.  15,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  15,  1954. 
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China 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  to  China  of  two  destroyers, 
to  be  retained  and  used  in  accordance  with  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  as  amended  (TIAS  2293 
and  2604) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  Jan. 
13, 1954.    Entered  into  force  Jan.  13,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  concerning  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  a  Ger- 
man Red  Cross  hospital  in  Korea.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton Feb.  12,  1954.    Entered  into  force  Feb.  12,  1954. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sending  of  technical  missions  by 
Japan  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  production  of 
defense  equipment  and  supplies.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  Jan.  21, 1954.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  21,  1954. 

STATUS  LISTS  « 

Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan 

Signed  at  San  Francisco  September  8, 1951 


Signatory  state 


Date  of  deposit  of 

instrument  of 

ratification 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Cambodia 

Canada    

Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic     . 

Ecuador  

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France     

Greece     

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Laos 

Lebanon      

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua  

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay    

Peru 

Philippines 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa  . 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
I'.ritain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 


Pate  of  entry 
into  force  * 


Apr.  9,  1952 
Apr.  10,  1952 
Aug.  22,  1952 

May  20,  1952 
June  2,  1952 
Apr.  17,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 


Sept.  17,  1952 
Aug.  12,  1952 
June  6,  1952 

Dec.  30,  1952 
May  6,  1952 5 
June  12,  1952 
Apr.  18,  1952 
May  19,  1953 

May  1,  1953 
Sept.  4,  1953 


June  20,  1952 
Jan.  7, 1954 
Dec.  29,  1952 


Apr.  28,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 
Aug.  22,  1952 

May  20,  1952 
June  2,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 


Sept.  17,  1952 
Aug.  12,  1952 
June  6,  1952 

Dec.  30,  1952 
May  6,  1952 
June  12,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 
May  19,  1953 

May  1,  1953 
Sept.  4,  1953 


June  20,  1952 
Jan.  7,  1954 
Dec.  29,  1952 


Mar.  3, 
June  17, 
Apr.  10, 
Nov.  4, 
June  19, 
Apr.  17, 
Apr.  10, 
Jan.  15, 
June  17, 


1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1952 


Mar.  13,  1954 
Dec.  29,  1952 
Julv  24,  1952 
Sept.  10,  1952 
Jan.  3,  1952 


Apr.  28, 
June  17, 
Apr.  28, 
Nov.  4, 
June  19, 
Apr.  28, 
Apr.  10, 
Jan.  15, 
June  17, 


1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1952 


Mar.  13,  1954 
Dec.  29,  1952 
July  24,  1952 
Sept.  10,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 


STATUS  LISTS  3— Continued 
Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan— Continued 


Signatory  state 


Venezuela 
Viet-Nam 
Japan  .    . 


Date  of  deposit  of 

instrument  of 

ratification 


June  20,  1952 
June  18,  1952 
Nov.  28,  1951 


Date  of  entry 
into  force  * 


June  20,  1952 
June  18,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 


The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  23  (a  fterofTentered  into  force  on  Apr.  28, 1952,  at  8:30  a.  m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time  between  the  Governments  of  Argentina  Australia,  Canada 
France  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britam' and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States  o   America,  and  Japan. 

»  Instrument  of  ratification  included  two  declarations. 

•  Instrument  of  ratification  included  a  declaration. 

Protocol 

(To  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan) 
Opened  for  signature  at  San  Francisco  on  September  8, 1951 


Apr.  28,  1952 «    Apr.  28,  1952 
Dec.     2,  1952  |   Dec.     2,  1952 


State 


Australia 

Belgium 

Cambodia 

Canada   

Ceylon 

Dominican    Republic  . 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

France     

Greece 

Haiti 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

Uruguay 

Viet-Nam 

Japan  

New  Zealand 


Date  of  signature 


1951 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  . 

Sept.  8  , 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 


Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Oct.  3 


Date  of  entry  into 
force 


Apr.  28, 
Aug.  22, 
June  2, 
Apr.  28, 
Apr.  28, 
June  6, 
Dec.  30, 
June  12, 
Apr.  28, 
May  19, 
May     1, 


1952 

1952 

19521 

1952, 

19521 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1953 


June  20,  1952 
Jan.  7,  1954 
Dec.  29,  1952 

June  17,  1952 
Apr.  28,  1952 
Mar.  13,  1954 
Dec.  29,  1952 
July  24,  1955 


Apr.  28,  1955 
Dec.  2,  1955 
June  18,  1955 

Apr.  28,  195? 


Agreement  for  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  Arising 
Under  Article  15  Ca)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Witl 
Japan 

Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  on  June  12, 1952 


State 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Cambodia 

Canada    

Ceylon 

Chile 

Cuba Aug.  15,  1952 

Dominican     Republic  .    .  I  June   12,  VJoZ 


Date  of  signature 


Oct.  3,  1952 

Aug.  12,  1952 

Julv  1,  1952 

Aug.  13,  1952 

June  13,  1952 
June  16,  1952 

Aug.  8,  1952 


Date  of  entry  into 
force 


Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

June 

Aug. 
June 


3,  195< 

12,  195' 
22,  199 

13,  195 
13,  195 
16,  19E 

15,  195 
12,  19£ 
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Agreement  for  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  Arising 
Under  Article  15  <a)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With 
Japan — Continued 


Stale 


France 

Greece 

Haiti 

Iraq 

Lebanon  

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Turkey    

Union  of  South  Africa   .    . 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

United  States  of  America  . 

Venezuela 

fapan 


Bate  of  signature 


July  24, 
June  20, 
Sept,  15, 
May  15, 
Oct.  3, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
June  19 
Sept.  9. 
July 
July 
Jan. 


5, 

11, 

5, 


16, 

18, 

7, 


1952 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1952 

1952 

19537 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1953 


July  14,  1952 

June  19,  1952 

Feb.  3,  1954 

June  12,  1952 


Date  of  entry  into 
force 


July  24,  1952 
May  19,  1953 
May     1,  1953 


Jan. 
Dec. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

June 

Sept. 

Julv 

July 

Jan. 


7,  1954 
29,  1952 
11,  1952 
10,19537 
19,  1952 

9,  1952 
16,  1952 
24,  1952 

7,  1953 


July  14,  1952 
June  19,  1952 
Feb.     3,  1954 


7  Signed  with  a  reservation. 

Israeli  Complaint  Against  Egypt 
Regarding  Shipping  Restrictions 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

IS./U.N.  press  release  dated  March  25 

The  issue  before  us  is  the  compliance  of  a  valued 
nember  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  decision 
;aken  2y2  years  ago  by  the  highest  body  of  this 
)rganization  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
nternational  peace  and  security.  After  examin- 
ng  the  facts  and  arguments  presented  by  both 
sides,  this  Council  adopted  a  resolution  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1951,2  which  continues  to  apply  to  the 
!acts  as  we  have  heard  them  relating  to  the  com- 
iaint  now  under  consideration.  The  resolution 
)f  1951  was  adopted  after  the  parties  themselves 
lad  entered  into  a  general  armistice  agreement 
vhich  had  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  the 
>romotion  of  permanent  peace  in  Palestine.  The 
©solution  stems  from  that  agreement.  The  basic 
ssues  are  the  same  as  those  considered  then,  and 
n  our  opinion,  nothing  has  happened  since  1949, 
rhen  the  Armistice  Agreement  was  signed,  or 
ince  1951,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted,  to 
Iter  their  validity  or  significance  to  the  peace  of 
tie  area. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Palestine  Ques- 
lon  the  United  Nations  has  sought  a  peaceful, 
ust,  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  many  com- 
licated  problems  arising  out  of  the  Palestine  con- 
ict.  The  decisions  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
[nited  Nations  have  not  always  satisfied  our  own 
lews   100   percent.    But   we   have   consistently 

*  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Mar.  25. 
U.N.  doc.  S/2298/Rev.  1. 
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sought  to  respect  and  give  effect  to  the  combined 
judgment  which  those  decisions  represent.  We, 
for  our  part,  feel  that  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned in  these  questions  have  an  equal  duty  to 
respect  and  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  give 
effect  to  the  combined  judgment  of  the  United 
Nations,  whether  expressed  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil or  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  other  competent 
organs.  We  must  say  frankly  that  the  desire  of 
the  interested  parties  to  do  so  has  not  always  been 
apparent.  If,  disregarding  the  collective  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  parties  bring  the  house 
down  upon  themselves,  it  is  they  who  will  suffer 
most.  This  may  seem  like  a  strong  statement,  but 
candor  compels  it. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  established,  such 
situations  as  these  were  the  reason  why  we  com- 
bined together  to  pool  some  of  our  resources  and 
to  subject  some  of  our  interests  to  the  judgment 
of  the  majority.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  parties  to 
the  Palestine  Question  are  losing  sight  of  the  im- 
mense value  to  themselves  that  this  process  repre- 
sents. None  of  us  can  stand  alone ;  disregard  of 
the  Council's  view  in  one  instance  encourages  re- 
calcitrance in  another.  The  whole  fabric  of  inter- 
national cooperation  inevitably  suffers.  Thus,  to 
repeat,  the  question  before  us  is  one  of  compliance 
with  a  decision  of  the  United  Nations.  That  deci- 
sion was  based  on  several  important  considera- 
tions, one  of  which  was  that,  and  I  quote,  "neither 
party  can  reasonably  assert  that  it  is  actively  a 
belligerent  or  requires  to  exercise  the  right  of 
visit,  search  and  seizure  for  any  legitimate  purpose 
of  self-defense." 

In  our  opinion,  this  principle  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  any  waters  outside 
the  Canal.  This  principle  and  the  decision  of 
the  Council  in  its  resolution  of  1951  should  be  ap- 
plied by  the  parties  themselves  through  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  which  they  themselves  set 
up.  Differences  arising  between  the  parties  under 
the  Armistice  Agreement  should  always,  in  our 
opinion,  be  handled  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Mixed  Armistice  machinery.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  could  weaken  the  effective- 
ness of  that  machinery.  We  believe  that  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission,  in  considering  the  specific 
complaint  with  respect  to  actions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  must  be  bound  not  only  by  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement,  but  should 
act  also  in  the  light  of  paragraph  5  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  September  1,  1951. 

We  therefore  fully  support  the  draft  resolution 
presented  to  this  Council  by  New  Zealand.3  We 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Council  will  like- 
wise give  it  their  full  support  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  involved  here  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  security  in  the  Near  East.  The 
representative  of  Egypt  [Mahmoud  Azmi],  in  the 
statement  of  his  Government's  viewpoint  pre- 
sented  to  us  at  our  meeting  on  March  12,  has  re- 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/3188/Corr.  1  dated  Mar.  19. 
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ferred  to  the  "complete  good  will  of  Egypt"  and 
"its  efforts  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  reasonable 
solution."  He  also,  quite  properly,  called  for  simi- 
lar efforts  by  the  Government  of  Israel.  We  could 
not  fail  to  endorse  such  sentiments.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  they  can  be  given  effect  by  acceptance 
and  reaffirmation  of  the  Council's  decision  ot  Sep- 
tember 1,  1951.    We  hold  similar  views  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  various  other  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  on  this  difficult  question  of  Palestine.    We,| 
hope  that  these  views  will  continue  to  be  the  views  ;j 
of  all  responsible  members,  whether  charged  with,) 
the  peculiar  responsibility  of  membership  in  this 
Council  or  otherwise.    In  this  spirit  we  will  vote 
for  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  delegation, 
of  New  Zealand.6 


Legal  Basis  for  Agreements 
With  Japan 

On  March  15  Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  of  Neto 
Jersey,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  com- 
munication regarding  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Agreement  and  related  agreements  recently 
signed  at  Tokyo.*  Senator  Smith  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  executive  agreements  of  tins 
nature  require  any  action  by  the  Congress,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  legislation  already  in  existence,  and 
especially  whether  these  undertakings  should  be 
considered  as  treaties  needing  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Following  is  the  text  of  are- 
ply  to  Senator  Smith  from  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations : 

March  23,  1954. 
My  Dear  Senator  Smith  :  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  15, 19»4, 
which  raises  the  question  whether  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Agreement  and  other  agreements 
signed  with  Japan  on  March  8  should  be  submitted 
tothe  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  You  are, 
of  course,  correct  in  your  assumption  that  these 
agreements  may  be  concluded  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  because  they  are  author- 
ized by  the  mutual  security  legislation,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  question  raised  so  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  have  resolved  any  doubts  you  may 

have.  .  .    ,,, 

I  should  first  like  to  point  out  that  these  agree- 
ments are  substantially  similar  in  form  and  con- 
tent to  many  others  which  have  been  negotiated 
over  the  past  few  years  in  connection  with  the 
mutual  security  program,  and  that  they  conform 
in  all  essential  respects  to  standard  patterns  with 
which  the  Congress  is  familiar.  In  accordance 
with  procedures  which  were  established  in  May 
1953,  these  agreements,  like  all  other  international 
agreements  which  have  been  negotiated  since  that 
time,  were  carefully  checked  in  advance  by  the 
staff  of  Mr.  Herman  Phleger,  the  Legal  Adviser 

4  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  1054,  P-  EJ& 
8  Reprinted  from  Cowj.  Rec.  of  Mar.  29,  p.  3698. 
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of  this  Department,  to  insure  that  it  was  proper 
to  conclude  them  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Under  these  procedures,  no  nego- 
tiations of  executive  agreements  are  undertaken 
without  prior  authorization  m  writing  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  agree- 
ments to  which  you  refer  were  so  approved  on  tn« 
basis  of  the  clear  statutory  authorization  contained 
in  the  mutual  security  legislation. 

The  principal  agreement,  dealing  with  the  mu 
tual  defense  assistance  program  is  required  ano 
authorized  by  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  pro 
vides  that  "The  President  shall,  prior  to  the  tur 
nishing  of  assistance  to  any  eligible  nation,  con 
elude  agreements  with  such  nation,"  and  prescribe 
certain  of  the  terms  which  must  be  included  in  j 
mutual  defense  assistance  agreement. 

The  mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  cor. 

eluded  pursuant  to  this  section  do  not  m  their, 

selves  determine  the  nature  and  the  level  oi  th 

military  assistance  to  be  given  the  foreign  cour 

try,  but  merely  set  forth  certain  terms  and  cond 

tions  on  which  any  such  assistance  will  be  pre 

vided.     Article  I  of  the  agreement  with  Japa 

states  that  "Each  Government  *  *  *  will  mat 

available  to  the  other  *  *  *  such  equipment,  mi 

terials,  services,  or  other  assistance  as  the  ^overi 

ment  furnishing  such  assistance  may  authorize 

and  provides  that  any  assistance  furnished  by  XX 

United  States  will  be  furnished  under  the  term 

conditions,  and  termination  provisions  of  the  ai 

thorizing  legislation  and  appropriation  acts  dea 

ing  with  the  mutual  security  program,    bmce 

is  necessary  each  year  to  secure  from  Longre. 

authority  and  funds  to  conduct  the  mutual  sec 

rity  program  for  the  following  year,  Congress  w 

have  the  opportunity  to  review,  on  an  annual  bas, 

the  military  assistance  which  is  planned  tor  J  apa. 

Thus,  in  presenting  the  mutual  security  prograi 

to  Congress  last  year,  it  was  indicated  that  x 

intended  to  give  military  assistance  to  Japan  u 

der  that  program  upon  the  conclusion  ot  the  i; 

quired  agreement,  and  this  year's  presentation  w 

give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  consider  aga 

the  plans  for  military  assistance  to  Japan.    1 M 

plans  are  directed  exclusively  toward  mcreasil 

the  capability  of  Japan  to  defend  itself  agan 

internal  subversion  and  external  attack,  witw 

•The  vote  on  Mar.  29  was  ^2   (U  S.S.R.    Lebanol 
with  China  abstaining;  it  was  the  U.S.S.R.'s  58th  veU 
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iew  toward  enhancing  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
rea  and  thereby  making  it  possible  for  us  gradu- 
lly  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  Japanese 
srritory. 

The  additional  agreements  which  were  signed 
ith  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Mu- 
lal  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  are  also  au- 
lorized  by  the  mutual  security  legislation.  The 
urchase  agreement  and  the  agreement  on  eco- 
jmic  arrangements  were  concluded  pursuant  to 
iction  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
nended,7  and  provide  respectively  for  the  sale 
»  Japan  of  American  surplus  agricultural  com- 
odities  and  for  the  use  of  the  sales  proceeds  as 
ithorized  by  section  550.  The  agreement  regard- 
ig  guaranty  of  investments  is  being  concluded 
ursuant  to  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
ooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  section 
20  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
If  you  would  like  any  additional  information  on 
te  agreements  signed  with  Japan  on  March  8, 
would  of  course  be  delighted  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ct  in  greater  detail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


lie  of  Merchant  Vessels 
>  Philippine  Interests 

'atement  by  James  D.  Bell 

iflcer  in  Charge,  Philippine  Affairs  8 

Because  the  Philippine  Republic  consists  of 
300  islands,  some  300  of  which  are  inhabited, 
terisland  shipping  is  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ce  of  the  country.  For  all  practical  purposes 
1  Philippine  exports  and  imports  flow  through 
ily  three  Philippine  cities. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  Philippine  exports 
ust  be  brought  to  these  three  centers  by  vessels 
the  interisland  trade.  During  the  war  prac- 
;ally  all  vessels  in  this  trade  were  destroyed. 
ie  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  interisland  vessels 
essential  to  a  viable  economy  in  the  Philippines 
d  is  important  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
ates  by  serving  the  areas  that  produce  sugar, 
pra,  hemp,  lumber,  chrome,  and  manganese. 
Since  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines  the  eight 
ssels  which  the  Congress  would  authorize  for 
le  to  Philippine  interests  by  S.  J.  Resolution  72 
ve  played  a  major  role  in  maintaining  the  vital 
teries  of  commerce  in  the  Philippines.  They 
ntribute  about  one-half  of  the  Philippine  inter- 
and  fleet.    Their  withdrawal  would  place  a 

For  text  of  sec.  500,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  639. 
Made  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
Merchant  Marine  on  Mar.  30  (press  release  168). 
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serious  obstacle  in  the  continuance  of  the  normal 
economy  and  trade  of  the  Philippines. 

It  is  the  Department  of  State  s  understanding 
that  these  vessels  are  of  types  for  which  there  has 
been  little  or  no  demand  by  U.S.  shipowners.  If 
these  vessels  cannot  be  sold  or  the  charters  con- 
tinued, considerable  expense  would  be  incurred 
to  return  them  to  the  United  States  where  they 
would  probably  have  to  be  put  in  the  "laid  up" 
fleet.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  approval  of  legislation  permitting  the 
sale  of  these  vessels  for  use  in  Philippine  inter- 
island trade  would  be  of  benefit  financially  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  of  very  considerable 
assistance  in  maintaining  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines. 

As  the  Committee  is  aware,  the  Philippine  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  expressed  its  views  in  a 
note  dated  May  8,  1953,  a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
nished to  the  Committee  on  July  8,  1953. 

The  Department  of  State  strongly  supports  the 
enactment  of  S.  J.  Resolution  72. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Requesting  American  Churches  and  Synagogues  to  Give 
Special  Prayers  on  April  18  (Easter  and  the  Passover) 
for  Deliverance  of  Those  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  63.  H.  Rept.  1318, 
March  5,  1954,  2  pp. 

Amending  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  8193.    H.  Rept.  1323,  March  8,  1954,  20  pp. 

Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  Six  Months  Ended  December  31,  1953.     Transmitted 
March  8,  1954,  H.  Doc.  337,  V  65  pp. 

Security  and  Personnel  Practices  and  Procedures  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Tenth  Intermediate  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept. 
1334,  March  9,  1954,  32  pp. 

Temporary  Extension  of  the  Rights  of  Priority  of  Na- 
tionals of  Japan  and  Certain  Nationals  of  Germany 
with  Respect  to  Applications  for  Patents.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  6280.  H.  Rept.  1326,  March  9,  1954, 
4  pp. 

Department  of  Labor:  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  461.  S.  Rept.  1063, 
March  12  (legislative  day,  March  1),  1954,  2  pp. 

Yea-and-Nay  Votes  on  Treaties.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  207.  S.  Rept.  1083,  March  17  (legislative  day, 
March  1),  1954,  3  pp. 

Extending  the  Period  for  Filing  Certain  Claims  under  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
6896.     H.  Rept.  1361,  March  17,  1954,  6  pp. 

Wool  Program.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  S.  2911,  a  Bill  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Development  of  a  Sound  and  Profitable 
Domestic  Wool  Industry  under  Our  National  Policy 
of  Expanding  World  Trade,  to  Encourage  Increased 
Domestic  Production  of  Wool  for  Our  National  Security, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.     February  19,  1954,  79  pp. 

Alaska  Statehood.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  50,  a  Bill  to 
Provide  for  the  Admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 
January  20,  21,  22,  25,  27,  28,  29,  February  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  24,  1954,  364  pp. 
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Providing  for  the  Admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  50.     S.  Rept.  1028,  February 
24  (legislative  day,  February  8),  1954,  45  pp. 
Amending  House  Resolution  346  so  as  to  Provide  for  an 
Investigation   and   Study   of  the   Subversion   and  De- 
struction  of  Free   Institutions   and  Human  Liberties 
in   Certain   Areas   Controlled,   Directly   or   Indirectly, 
by  World  Communism,  Including  the  Treatment  of  the 
Peoples  in  Such  Areas.    Report  to  accompany  H.  Res. 
438.     H.  Rept.  1255,  February  25,  1954,  1  p. 
Report   of   the   Special   Study  Mission  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  113,  a  Resolu- 
tion  Authorizing   the   Committee   on    Foreign   Affairs 
to  Conduct  Thorough  Studies  and  Investigations  of  All 
Matters  Coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Such  Com- 
mittee.    H.  Rept.  1251,  Feb.  25,  1954,  XV,  240  pp. 
The  Arab  Refugees  and  Other  Problems  in  the  Near  East. 
Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  the  Near  East 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  113,  a  Resolution  Authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  Conduct  Thorough  Studies  and 
Investigations  of  All  Matters  Coming  Within  the  Juris- 
diction of  Such  Committee.     H.  Rept.  1250,  February 
25,  1954,  VII,  23  pp. 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropriation  Bill,  Fiscal 
Year  1955.    Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8067.    H.  Rept. 
1242,  February  25,  1954,  31  pp. 
Joint  Economic  Report.    Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  on  the  January  1954  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  with  Supplemental  Views  and 
the  Economic  Outlook  and  Other  Materials  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  Staff.     H.  Rept.  1256,  February  26, 
1954,  111  pp. 
Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program,  1954.     Hearings  before 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   March  4,  1954,  16  pp. 
Facilitating  the  Entry  of  Philippine  Traders.    Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  8092.     H.  Rept.  1306,  March  4,  1954, 

3  pp. 

Price  Support  for  Wool  and  Mohair.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  2911.  S.  Rept.  1044,  March  4  (legislative  day, 
March  1),  1954,  4  pp. 

Department  of  Labor:  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  461.  H.  Rept.  1317, 
March  5,  1954,  2  pp. 
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Significance  of  Department's 
Exchange  Program 

Press  release  160  dated  March  24 

The  significance  of  the  Department  of  State's 
International  Educational  Exchange  Program  as 
an  "indispensable  instrument  of  American  under- 
standing and  good  will"  was  emphasized  March  24 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange,  J.  L.  Morrill,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  the  Ad- 
visory Commission's  Eleventh  Semiannual  Report 
to  the  Congress.1 

1 H.  Doc.  355,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  transmitted  Mar.  24. 
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Based  on  visits  to  Usis  installations  in  seve 
countries  in  Europe  last  summer,  Chairman  Moi 
rill  returned  firmly  convinced  of  the  immediat 
and  long-range  values  of  educational  exchang 
He  reported : 

I  have  returned  with  the  clear-cut  conviction  that  tl 
values  of  educational  exchange  are  demonstrable;  thi 
the  program  is  indispensable  as  an  instrument  of  Amer 
can  understanding  and  good  will— more  valuable,  indee 
for  the  long-range  realization  of  our  objectives  than  ar 
other  aspect  of  our  non-military  efforts  overseas. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  far  easier  to  import  a  cultu: 
than  to  export  it.  This  observation  illustrates  the  diffe 
ence  between  exchange  and  propaganda.  Invariably, 
found  that  those  people  in  other  countries  who  had  pa 
ticipated  in  exchange  programs  and  who  spoke  fro 
their  own  experience  among  us,  their  own  knowledge 
us  were  the  strongest  emissaries  of  American  unde 
standing  abroad.  They  spread  among  their  f ellow-citizej 
the  contagion  of  friendly  cooperation. 

Leadership  of  most  European  nations  is  large1 
in  "the  hands  of  what  might  be  described  as  an  "intellects 
elite"— men  and  women  of  considerable  educational  ai 
professional  attainment.  The  intercultural  program 
our  Embassies  abroad,  immensely  strengthened  by  c 
change  relationships,  becomes  therefore  highly  significad 

As  a  result  of  this  on-the-spot  survey,  Chairmn 
Morrill  recommended  strongly  to  the  Departmel 
of  State  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of  t! 
organizational  set-up  of  the  exchange  of  persq! 
operations  overseas  within  the  U.S.  Informati* 
Agency  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  effectii 
and  insuring  a  "responsible  autonomous  identit 
of  the  program  as  distinguished  from  the  inf orrr.' 
tion  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  President  s  Reorganiz* 
tional  Plan  Number  8,  effective  August  1,  19i- 
the  activities  of  the  International  Informati! 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  State  m 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  wi; 
the  exception  of  the  International  Education 
Exchange  Service,  which  remained  in  the  Depa, 
ment.  However,  by  interagency  agreement,  i\ 
overseas  operation  of  the  Exchange  Service  i 
administered  by  personnel  of  the  Informati) 
Agency. 

Commenting  on  the  future  effects  which  mip 
result  from  the  "present  hybrid  pattern  of  ioi 
State    Department    and    Usia    accountability 
Chairman   Morrill    advised   the   Department 
maintain  watchful  vigilance : 

It  must  be  recognized  that  our  governmental  inforJ 
tion  activities  are  skeptically  regarded  and  suspect  ami 
the  more  sophisticated  constituencies  of  the  European  I 
tions  with  cultural  traditions  older  than  our  own.  1 
from  these  constituencies  that  leadership  emerges— 
these  are  likewise  the  constituencies  principally  affec 
by,  and  concerned  with,  our  exchange  and  cultural  em 
abroad.  .        .  - 

Quite  candidly  it  is  my  tentative  conclusion  W 
upon  observation  of  our  Embassy  operations,  that  l 
retransfer  of  the  cultural  officers  and  cultural  attao 
from  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to  the 
partment  of  State,  thus  reunifying  cultural  and  excnsi 
activities  and  responsibilities,  would  be  eminently  sol 
and  desirable — and  that  this  suggestion  merits  the  ■> 
sideration  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, » 
the  Congress. 

Department  of  State  Bull 
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oreign  Service  Personnel 
i  U.S.  Information  Agency 

hite  House  press  release  dated  March  27 

The  President  has  signed  an  Executive  order 
ithorizing  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
wrmation  Agency  to  carry  out  all  functions  of 
ie  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  relating  to  For- 
gn  Service  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  for 
rvice  in  that  Agency. 

This  order  constitutes  one  more  step  in  the  es- 
blishment  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  as 
1  independent  operating  unit  of  the  Government. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  order  will  have  the 
Feet  only  of  transferring  to  the  U.S.  Informa- 
on  Agency  authority  to  hear  charges  brought 
jainst  foreign  service  personnel  within  its  juris- 
ction.  This  authority  has  heretofore  been  vested 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  a  statutory 
>ard  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
irvice  Act  of  1946. 


•:XT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10522  ' 

JTHORIZING  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY  TO  CARRY  OUT 
CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Chapter  III 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1054  (Public 
iw  207,  83d  Congress ;  67  Stat.  410),  and  as  President  of 
e  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 
Section  1.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
►n  Agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  the  func- 
»ns  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  provided  for  by 
e  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1046  (60  Stat.  000 ;  22  U.  S.  C. 
1  et  seq.),  with  respect  to  personnel  appointed  or  as- 
rned  for  service  in  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
tier  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  as  amended :  Provided 
at  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  trans- 
rnng  to  the  said  Director  any  function  of  the  said  Board 
lating  to  any  Foreign  Service  Officer. 
Section  2.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
m  Agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
rs and  issue  such  orders  and  instructions,  not  incon- 
itent  with  law,  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for 
frying  out  his  functions  under  section  1  of  this  order 
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ie  White  House, 

March  26,  1954. 

'  10  Fed.  Reg.  1689. 
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Another  in  the  series  .  .  .  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  ...  the  basic  source  of  information  on 
U.S.  diplomatic  history 

7936,  Volume  /,  General,  The  British  Commonwealth 

Of  outstanding  historical  interest  in  this  volume  are 
the  documents  on  two  steps  along  the  road  to  World  War 
II :  the  breakdown  in  efforts  for  military  and  naval  dis- 
armament and  Hitler's  dramatic  move  of  sending  his 
troops  into  the  Rhineland. 

Aside  from  problems  of  armament  and  threats  to 
peace,  the  multilateral  subjects  treated  in  this  volume 
include  negotiations  for  the  suppression  of  liquor 
smuggling  into  the  United  States  and  on  a  number  of 
economic  problems.  The  section  on  the  British  Com- 
monwealth deals  entirely  with  commercial  matters, 
especially  with  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Government  in  his 
international  trade  program. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
:e  Jtfashington  25,  D.  C,  for  $4.25  each. 
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"Not  One  of  Us  Alone" 


A  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  FOR  1955 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1955.  I  shall  deal  with  the  relation  of  that 
program  to  our  overall  foreign  policies.  Other 
aspects  will  be  dealt  with  by  other  witnesses.  This 
program  is  designed  to  promote  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  It  takes  account  of 
four  basic  facts : 

1.  The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  rulers 
continue  to  build  a  vast  military  establishment 
to  serve  their  goal  of  world  domination. 

2.  The  United  States  cannot  gain  security  in 
isolation,  but  only  through  a  system  of  collective 
security. 

3.  Certain  free- world  countries  cannot,  without 
our  help,  maintain  the  military  posture  required 
in  the  common  interest,  including  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  The  threat  we  face  is  neither  a  short-term 
threat  nor  is  it  exclusively  a  military  threat. 
Therefore,  we  should  strive  to  hold  free- world  se- 
curity commitments  to  levels  which  are  compatible 
with  the  economic  and  social  health  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies. 

These  basic  principles  derive  from  the  past  and 
are  applicable  to  the  future.  Of  course,  changing 
conditions  call  for  changing  applications.  I  shall, 
m  this  presentation,  primarily  deal  with  those 
features  of  next  year's  program  which  reflect 
change. 

Deterrent  Strategy 

During  the  past  year  our  strategy  has  been  de- 
veloped with  a  view  to  placing  greater  emphasis 
upon  deterrent  power.  It  is  not  practical  to  meet 
in  kind  the  vast  landpower  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
which,  from  its  central  Eurasian  land  mass,  could 

1  Made   before  the  Foreign   Affairs   Committee   of   the 
mis,,  ot   Representatives  on  Apr.  5  (press  release  178)  ; 
'iso  available  as  Department  of  State  publication  5433. 
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strike  out  in  any  one  of  many  directions  against 
any  one  of  more  than  20  free  nations.  To  attempt 
to  match  that  kind  of  power  at  every  vital  point 
where  it  might  attack  would  mean  bankruptcy 
and  the  exposure  of  many  countries  to  capture 
from  within  by  Communist  infiltrations.  Thus, 
while  the  need  of  localized  land  strength  is  by  no 
means  ignored,  there  has  been  an  intensified  search 
for  effective  and  less  costly  ways  to  deter  attack. 

We  have  felt  that  potential  aggressors  would 
hesitate  to  attack  if  they  felt  that  they  would  be 
made  to  suffer  more  for  their  aggression  than  they 
could  gain  by  their  aggression.  That  realization 
can  be  created  if  the  free  world  has  diversity  and 
flexibility  of  retaliatory  power.  We  must  not  feel 
bound  always  to  give  the  aggressors  the  choice  of 
place  and  means.  We  must  have  a  choice  of  our 
own.  That  choice  would  follow  a  judgment  as  to 
what  would  hurt  the  aggressor  beyond  his  possi- 
bility of  gain  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  enlarge 
the  conflict  to  our  disadvantage. 

The  free  nations  can  gain  that  power  to  choose, 
and  consequently  to  deter,  if  they  create  a  wide- 
spread community  system  in  which  defensive 
strength  is  reinforced  by  mobile  power  which  has 
many  points  on  which  it  can  be  based.  This  is 
not  only  effective  but  relatively  economical,  for 
then  the  power  that  protects  one  can  quickly  be 
made  available  to  protect  many. 

NATO 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  which 
yesterday  celebrated  its  fifth  birthday,  provides 
the  facilities  needed  to  implement  deterrent  poli- 
cies. It  does  not  neglect  defensive  strength.  But 
it  powerfully  supplements  this  by  an  extensive 
system  of  bases  and  facilities,  shared  in  common, 
which  extend  from  Canada  through  the  North  At- 
lantic to  Europe  and  into  Asia. 

Also  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council,  which  nor- 
mally meets  twice  a  year,  assures  indispensable 
consultation  on  an  authoritative  basis. 
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This  Nato  system  is  looked  on  as  an  essential 
element  in  United  States  policy. 

For  1955,  the  amount  of  new  authorizations  and 
appropriations  required  for  our  contribution  to 
Nato's  defensive  strength  will,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
be  much  less  than  heretofore.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  revision  in  force  goals  under  the  new 
strategy,  the  substantial  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  equipping  and  training  Nato  forces, 
and  greater  efficiency  has  enabled  us  to  meet  our 
past  Commitments  at  less  cost  than  had  been  esti- 
mated. 

EDC 

Any  consideration  of  Nato  is  incomplete  with- 
out a  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  the 
European  Defense  Community.  Nato  needs  a 
German  contribution  and,  above  all,  it  needs  a 
Franco-German  unity  which  will  end,  for  all  time, 
what  has  been  the  world's  worst  fire  hazard.  The 
French  proposed  to  gain  these  ends  by  uniting 
six  continental  nations,  including  France  and  Ger- 
many, to  create  a  new  community  whose  armed 
forces,  drawn  from  each  member  nation,  would, 
in  Europe,  replace  national  forces. 

By  next  month  it  will  be  2  years  since  the  treaty 
to  create  the  Edc  was  signed.  So  far  ratifications 
have  been  completed  by  three  of  the  parties, 
namely  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  West 
German  Republic.  Ratification  by  a  fourth  coun- 
try, Luxembourg,  may  occur  very  soon.  In  the 
case  of  France  and  Italy,  the  parliamentary  rati- 
fication process  has  not  yet  begun,  but  early  dates 
for  that  may  soon  be  set.  _ 

These  delays  constitute  a  negative  factor  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  free  world.  They  delay 
the  capacity  of  Nato  to  draw  on  Germans  for 
building  the  strength  needed  to  implement  Nato  s 
forward  strategy.  Also  they  prevent  West  Ger- 
many from  joining  the  family  of  sovereign  tree 
nations.  This  is  because  the  treaties  to  restore 
sovereignty  to  the  West  German  Republic  are  by 
their  terms  contingent  on  Edc  coming  into  force. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  duly  elected  West  German 
Government.  But  it  is  not  yet  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment. , 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  status  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer. 

Spain 

During  the  past  year  the  Nato  defense  system 
has  been  supplemented,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  by  a  base  arrangement  with  Spam. 
This  will  enlarge  in  an  important  way  the  facili- 
ties available  to  the  United  States  air  and  naval 
craft  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  area,  lms 
has  been  desired  for  a  long  time.  Now  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  successfully  concluded  I  his 
represents  an  addition  to  our  overall  security,  it 
will,  however,  call  for  an  item  of  appropriation. 
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Economic  Assistance 

Another  encouraging  development  during  the 
current  year  is  the  increase  in  the  economic  well- 1 
being  of  our  European  allies.     Generally  speak- 
ing, their  living  standards  have  risen,  their  cur- , 
rencies  are  stronger,  and  the  people  feel  a  greater 
confidence  in  their  future. 

Their  international  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  balance  of  payments  has  also  improved, 
and  the  balance  is  now  moderately  favorable  to 
them.  This  result  has  been  assisted  by  our  off- 
shore procurement  program,  which  enables  Europe  i 
to  earn  dollars  by  manufacturing  some  of  the  mili- 
tary supplies  which  we  need.  Also,  we  have 
given  dollars  to  France  on  account  of  her  expend-  ,| 
itures  in  Indochina. 

The  creation  of  a  more  healthy  economy  in 
Europe  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the 
adoption,  this  year,  of  the  "long  haul"  concept 
for  Nato.  The  prior  program  of  rapid  military 
buildup  was  demonstrably  not  within  the  eco- 
nomic capabilities  of  the  member  countries.  The 
new   program   involves   less   quantity   but   more 

quality. 

By  the  use  of  methods  of  greater  selectivity, 
and  by  increased  dependence  upon  new  strategy 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  a  steady  increast 
of  defensive  capability  without  military  cost; 
which  our  European  allies  could  not  carry  without: 
great  economic  help  from  the  United  States. 
=  We  do  not  believe  that  even  the  United  State 
can  prudently  make  vast  economic  grants  a  per 
manent  part  of  its  policies. 

We  have  sought  to  eliminate  economic  aid  n 
Europe  as  pure  budgetary  support.  Exception: 
are  where  this  is  necessary  to  maintain  militar 
establishments  which  directly  benefit  us  and  whicl 
cannot  be  maintained  to  the  degree  deemed  desir, 
able  by  our  military  advisers  without  some  suppor 
from  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  Turkey  illustrates  this  point.  Tur 
key  maintains  about  20  divisions  of  splendu 
fighting  quality  at  a  strategic  location.  Th 
Turkish  economy  cannot  support  this  withou 
some  assistance  and,  therefore,  the  mutual  securit 
program  makes  provision  for  this.  We  believ 
that  the  money  spent  in  this  way  brings  a  greate 
return  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  its  ow 
security  than  if  it  were  spent  in  some  other  wd 
or  if  it  were  not  spent  at  all. 

There  are,  in  the  program,  some  items  of  ec( 
nomic  aid  not  related  to  direct  military  benefit 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  relation  to  Asa' 
and  Latin  America.  In  most  cases  the  amoun 
are  small.  The  largest  single  economic  item,  ou 
side  of  Korea  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  is  $l 
million  to  be  recommended  for  India.  India; 
foreign  policy  differs  from  our  own.  But  fre 
dom  accepts  diversity.  The  Government  of  Ind  - 
is  carrying  on  a  notable  experiment  in  free  go- 
ernment.     It  provides  a  striking  contrast  win 
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the  neighboring  experiment  being  conducted  in 
China  by  the  Communist  police  state  system.  We 
believe  that  it  is  important  to  the  United  States 
that  India's  5-year  economic  plan  should  succeed, 
and  that  to  continue  to  help  in  this  is  legitimately 
in  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United 
States. 

It  can,  however,  be  reported  that,  generally 
speaking,  measures  of  a  self-reliant  nature  are 
effectively  replacing  grant  aid. 

The  Middle  East 

Another  new  element  of  encouragement  is  the 
action  of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  in  concluding,  last 
week,  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  It 
is  good  that  the  concept  of  mutual  security  has 
taken  hold  in  the  important  Middle  East.  This  is 
an  area  of  great  human,  economic,  and  strategic 
value.  It  has  been  weakened  by  divisions.  The 
fact  that  Pakistan  and  our  Nato  ally,  Turkey,  now 
plan  to  cooperate  for  security  gives  both  of  these 
countries  a  new  source  of  strength.  Also,  they 
have  set  an  example  that  others  may  follow. 

The  1955  mutual  security  program  will  include 
continuing  authorization  for  military  supplies  to 
Pakistan,  designed  to  enable  it  to  play  its  part  in 
regional  defense.  It  may  be  noted  that  Pakistan 
has  given  clear  assurance  that  the  military  aid  it 
receives  from  the  United  States  will  be  used  only 
for  defensive  purposes. 

Latin  America 

Before  discussing  the  Far  East,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  about  this  hemisphere.  I  returned 
only  recently  from  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Con- 
ference at  Caracas.  That  Conference  made  a  ma- 
jor declaration  of  foreign  policy.  It  affirmed  that, 
if  the  international  Communist  movement  came  to 
dominate  or  control  the  political  institutions  of 
my  American  state,  that  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  all 
the  American  states,  endangering  the  peace  of 
Ajnenca.2  The  only  vote  against  that  declara- 
tion came  from  Guatemala,  for  reasons  that  are 

30V1OUS. 

This  action  taken  by  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference marks  an  important  step  forward  in  uni- 
fying this  hemisphere  against  the  threat  of  inter- 
utional  communism.  However,  other  steps  also 
ire  needed.  Living  standards  in  most  of  Latin 
America  are  low,  and  there  are  large  and  vocal  ele- 
ments who  seek  to  place  the  blame  on  the  United 
itates. 

Our  mutual  security  program  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  importance  of  economic  growth  and  bet- 
er  standards  of  living  in  Latin  America.  The 
mncipal  help  our  Nation  can  give  will  be  through 
ffivate  enterprise.    However,  this  can  and  should 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  22, 1954,  p.  420. 
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be  supplemented  by  certain  governmental  meas- 
ures. Among  these  are  the  technical  cooperation 
programs.  The  mutual  security  program  for  1955 
will  contain  some  continuing  provision  for  this 
type  of  assistance  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 
It  produces  results  far  greater  than  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  dollars  appropriated,  for  it  spreads 
knowledge  that  helps  others  to  help  themselves. 

Korea 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Far  East.  There  the  de- 
velopments of  the  year  have  produced  mixed  re- 
sults, some  favorable  and  some  unfavorable.  In 
Korea  the  fighting  has  been  ended  by  an  armistice 
concluded  last  July.  The  killing  there  has 
stopped.  That  result,  honorably  achieved,  has, 
we  believe,  afforded  deep  satisfaction  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  ending  of  the  fighting  has  its  impact  on  the 
1955  mutual  security  program. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  expend  the  billions  which  were  in- 
volved in  conducting  active  fighting.  In  place 
of  this  destructive  and  wasteful  expenditure,  there 
is  now  a  program  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  in  part  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations,  but  the  main  part 
is  a  United  States  effort. 

It  is  an  immense  task  to  restore  domestic  well- 
being  in  war-ravaged  Korea.  However,  the  cost 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  waging  war.  We  believe  that  the 
accomplishment  of  this  peaceful  task  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world  if  it  shows,  as  we  know  it  can,  the  capacity 
of  free  men  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Japan 

The  Government  of  Japan  is  now  planning  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for  its  own 
defense,  which  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East.  The  Jap- 
anese have  been  understandably  reluctant  to  as- 
sume the  economic  burden  of  recreating  even  a 
modest  security  establishment.  Also,  they  were 
so  shocked  by  the  ghastly  consequences  of  World 
War  II  that  they  have  tended  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  emergence  of  a  new  military  threat.  How- 
ever, on  March  8,  1954,  a  mutual  security  agree- 
ment was  signed  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.3  It  contemplates  an  expansion  of  the  Jap- 
anese defense  forces  with  United  States  assistance 
principally  in  terms  of  military  end-items. 
While  this  will  create  an  item  of  cost  for  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  cost  which  will  have  compensating 
benefits. 


3  Ibid.,  Apr.  5, 1954,  p.  520. 
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Indochina 

The  situation  in  Indochina  continues  to  be 
fraught  with  great  danger,  not  only  to  the  imme- 
diate area  but  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  Pacific  area.  You  will  recall 
that  we  have  treaties  of  mutual  security  and  de- 
fense with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  with 
the  Philippines,  which  recognize  that  the  area  is 
one  which  is  vital  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States.  n 

Communist  China  has  been  intensifying  Com- 
munist aggression  in  French  Indochina. 

In  application  of  the  classic  Communist  pattern, 
they  have  sought  to  capitalize  on  local  aspirations 
for  independence  and  used  them  as  a  pretext  tor  a 
maior  war  of  aggression.  The  rulers  of  Com- 
munist China  train  and  equip  in  China  the  troops 
of  their  puppet  Ho  Chi  Mini-.  They  supply  these 
troops  with  large  amounts  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition. They  supply  military  and  technical 
guidance  in  the  staff  section  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  s 
Command,  at  the  division  level  and  in  specialized 
units  such  as  the  signal  and  engineering  corps, 
artillery  units,  and  transportation. 

The  large  purpose  is  not  only  to  take  over  Indo- 
china but  to  dominate  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
struggle  thus  carries  a  grave  threat  not  only  to 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  but  also  to  such 
friendly  neighboring  countries  as  Malaya,  lnai- 
land,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  .. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  alive  to 
the  growing  peril.  Last  September  we  agreed 
with  the  French  Government  to  help  carry  out  the 
Navarre  Plan.4  This  is  a  plan,  designed  by  Gen- 
eral Navarre,  to  break  the  organized  body  of  Com- 
munist aggression  by  the  end  of  the  1955  fighting 
season  and  thereby  reduce  the  fighting  to  guerrilla 
warfare  which  could,  in  1956,  be  met  for  the  most 
part  by  national  forces  of  the  three  Associated 
States.  . 

The  basic  elements  of  this  plan  were : 

Full  independence  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, within  the  French  Union,  so  that  their 
peoples  would  have  a  clear  stake  in  the  struggle; 
Building  up  the  national  forces  of  Viet- JN am, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia ;  and 

Some  initial  addition  of  armed  strength  from 
other  parts  of  the  French  Union. 

The  United  States,  on  its  part,  agreed  to  contrib- 
ute most  of  the  required  military  end-items  and  to 
fnm nee  most  of  the  monetary  cost  of  the  program, 
particularly  in  relation  to  training,  equipping,  and 
maintaining  more  local  forces. 

This  arrangement  involved  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  cost  which  had  been  assumed  m  re- 
lation to  the  mutual  security  program  which  was 
submitted  in  the  spring  of  1953.    Even  then  a 


4  Ibid.,  Oct.  12, 1953,  p.  486. 
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large  sum,  $400  million,  had  been  asked  for  and 
was  appropriated.  It  was  found  desirable  to  in-1 
crease  this  dollar  amount  to  $785  million.  Alsoj 
the  volume  of  military  end-items  was  largely  in- 
creased. This  was  done  within  the  framework  oi 
the  present  act  by  resort  to  the  flexible  transfer 
provisions  which  were  used  with  the  approval  ofl 
congressional  leaders. 

This  Indochina  situation,  and  also  the  larger 
use  of  funds  in  Iran  in  response  to  favorable  po- 
litical developments  there,  illustrate  the  vital  im- 
portance of  transfer  provisions  which  enable  the 
President  to  shift  funds  in  accordance  with  chang- 
ing needs  which  cannot  always  be  foreseen  a  yeaij 
ormore  in  advance.  . 

We  shall  seek,  for  1955,  funds  for  Indochina  or 
a  scale  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  tounc 
necessary  for  the  current  year. 

This  item  is  of  great  importance  as  indeed  ap 

pears  from  the  illuminating  report 5  of  your  sub 

committee,    of    which    Congressman    Judd    wa: 

chairman.  .  .  ,     M 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  mheren 

soundness   of   the   Navarre   Plan     The   Frencl 

Government,  by  its  declaration  of  July  6,  1M» 

assured  complete  independence  to  Viet-Nam, Laos 

and  Cambodia,  and  that  is  being  translated  mtj 

reality     The  national  forces  of  these  three  State 

are  being  trained  and  equipped  in  increasing  num 

bers     The  French  have,  as  promised,  built  u 

their  own  forces  in  Indochina.    The  French  an 

national  forces  have  shown  superb  fighting  quali 

ties  in  the  epic  battle  of  Dien-Bien-Phu.    Nothin 

has  happened  to  change  the  basic  estimate  o±  reh 

tive  military  power  for  1955.    On  the  contrary 

the  Communists  are  now  expending  recklessl 

their  military  assets  in  Indochina. 

It  seems  obvious  that  they  are  gambling  on 
supreme  effort  to  break  the  fighting  spirit  ot  U 
French  and  Associated  States  before  the  presei 
fighting  season  ends  in  May  and  the  Geneva  coi 
ference  gets  under  way. 

That  scheme  must  be  frustrated.    The  way  is 
prove  that  when  the  Communists  use  their  mai- 
power  in  massive  suicidal  assaults  designed 
break  a  single  will,  the  result  is  the  rallying ;  « 
many  wills  that,  together,  are  unbreakable.     1] 
need  of  the  hour  is  solidarity  on  the  part  of  tl 
free  world,  and  notably  on  the  part  of  all  tho 
nations  which  have  a  direct  and  vital  stake  m  t 
freedom  of  the  area.    The  Governments  of  Fran 
and  of  the  Associated  States  ought  not  to  teel  tni 
they  stand  apart  in  an  hour  of  supreme  trial. 
That  is  the  judgment  of  this  administrate 
and  I  feel  confident  that  that  view  is  shared  , 
the  Congress.    I  hope  that  it  will  be  shared 
the  other  nations  concerned.     In  that  way  a  less. 
can  be  taught  that  will  protect  us  all. 

'Special  Study   Mission   to   Southeast   Asia  and 
Pacific   (Committee  print),  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Jan. 
1954. 
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The  imposition  on  Southeast  Asia  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Communist  Russia  and  its  Chinese 
Communist  ally  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  many. 
It  should  not  be  passively  accepted,  but  met  by  a 
unity  of  will  and,  if  need  be,  unity  of  action. 

Free  World  Unity 

The  present,  world  situation  calls  for  a  large 
measure  of  unity  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  non-Communist  nations,  not  only  in  relation 
to  Indochina,  but  in  relation  to  many  matters. 
Not  one  of  us  alone  could  face  with  confidence  an 
encounter  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Its  rulers  now 
hold  in  their  tight  control  800  million  people  and 
they  develop  these  people  and  the  vast  national 
resources  of  their  lands  into  a  great  power  ma- 
chine. This  machine  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  instruments  of  mass  destruction.  These 
they  develop  with  no  inhibitions.  Fortunately, 
the  free  world  capacity  for  instantaneous  retali- 
ation neutralizes  this  threat  of  mass  destruction. 
Otherwise,  this  power  to  annihilate,  coupled  with 
lack  of  all  moral  restraint,  would  be  an  intimidat- 
ing influence  of  unprecedented  potency. 

None  should  doubt  that  the  Soviet  rulers  still 
seek  world  domination.  The  recent  four-power 
conference  at  Berlin  served  strikingly  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Communist  leaders  cannot  reconcile 
themselves  to  human  freedom  and  feel  that,  be- 
cause freedom  is  contagious,  they  must  try  to 
stamp  it  out.  This  basic  incompatibility  of  com- 
munism with  freedom  drives  them  always  to  seek 
to  extend  their  area  of  control.  This  is  not 
merely  due  to  lust  for  power,  but  to  genuine  fear 
3f  freedom. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  professing 
i  desire  for  peaceful  coexistence  in  Europe.  But, 
is  the  Berlin  conference  revealed,  the  Soviet 
rulers  will  take  no  step,  however  little,  to  relax 
fceir  grip  on  their  captive  peoples.  Not  only  do 
:hey  keep  Germany  divided  and  Austria  occupied, 
jut  they  seek  by  every  device  to  extend  their  power 
;o  Western  Europe.  They  seek  to  perpetuate 
Iivisions,  notably  between  France  and  Germany, 
tfhich  cannot  possibly  serve  anyone  who  genuinely 
seeks  peace.  They  seek,  bv  infiltration,  to  disrupt 
he  unity  and  strength  of  Nato. 

Only  incredible  blindness,  or  the  most  wishful 
)f  thinking,  could  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  danger 
s  over  and  that  each  free  nation  could  now  safely 
jo  its  separate  way.    We  must  stay  united. 

The  maintenance  of  unity  calls  for  understand- 
ing and  forbearance  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
>r  all  of  the  free  nations.  There  is  a  natural  im- 
mtience  in  each  free  country  with  the  conditions 
wiic-h  require  us,  for  so  long,  to  walk  in  step  with 
ach  other.     In  some  countries,  there  are  those 


who  protest  that  the  cooperation  of  their  govern- 
ments in  this  common  cause  shows  subserviency 
and  that  they  should  prove  their  independence  by 
practicing  isolationism.  Some  in  this  country 
feel  that  the  United  States  would  do  better  if  it 
relieved  itself  of  military  and  economic  burdens 
and  political  anxieties  which  now  thrust  them- 
selves upon  us  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  main  goal  of  Soviet  strategy  is  to  break  the 
free  world  apart.  All  of  their  diplomacy,  their 
propaganda,  their  pressures,  their  inducements, 
have  this  aim.  These  efforts  are  not  altogether 
without  success. 

This  United  States  mutual  security  program  is 
one  of  the  ways  to  prevent  the  success  of  Soviet 
strategy.  It  helps  indispensably  to  maintain  a 
unity  which  is  vital  to  our  own  security.  With- 
out that  unity,  the  United  States  would  quickly  be 
forced  to  become  a  garrison  state  and  the  stran- 
gling noose  of  communism  would  be  drawn  ever 
tighter  about  us. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  this  program  be  given 
your  prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration.  It 
is  a  measure  for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  world. 


Iranian  Oil  Negotiations 

Press  release  189  dated  April  10 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary^ Dulles  regarding  the  forthcoming  oil  nego- 
tiations at  Tehran : 

The  U.S.  Government  takes  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  negotiations  are  about  to  begin  at  Tehran 
between  the  Iranian  Government  and  representa- 
tives of  the  oil  companies  from  several  countries. 
We  understand  that  these  negotiations  will  have 
as  their  purpose  the  resumption  of  large-scale  oil 
production  in  Iran  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
reasonable  safeguarding  of  foreign  capital  within 
the  structure  and  rights  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  directly  involved 
in  the  commercial  negotiations  but  will  observe 
them  with  great  interest.  The  interruption  of  oil 
production  seriously  hindered  Iran's  own  efforts 
toward  social  and  economic  progress,  and  the 
resumption  of  the  flow  of  oil  with  consequent 
revenue  will  strengthen  a  friendly  Middle  Eastern 
country. 

The  issues  which  are  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions will,  no  doubt,  require  careful  study.  How- 
ever, already  there  is  evidence  of  good  will  and 
mutual  respect  which  gives  good  hope  that  a  satis- 
factory agreement  can  be  reached. 


tpn'/   79,    1954 
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Berlin  Rebuilds 


ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WEST   BERLIN,  1948-1953 


by  Margaret  Rupli  Woodward 


H 


Berlin  is  a  city  which  has  achieved  a  remark- 
able recovery  since  the  dark  days  of  1948  and  the 
blockade.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  manifes- 
tation of  this  revival  is  the  creation  of  about 
200,000  new  jobs.  This  has  meant  an  increase  ot 
approximately  20  percent  in  the  number  ot  em- 
ployed persons.  Because  of  changes  in  the  pop- 
ulation, however,  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  unemployment.  I  he  story  ot 
success  despite  heavy  odds  is  in  large  measure  the 
history  of  United  States  supported  investment 
programs. 

Allied  Support  of  Berlin 

During  the  Four  Power  Conference  of  Janu- 
ary-February 1954,  Berlin  became  for  a  time  a 
focal  point  of  world  attention.  The  Allies  had 
lon^  before  made  clear  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  this  citv.  In  a  Tripartite  Declaration 
at  Paris  May  27,  1952,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  stated : 

The  security  and  welfare  of  Berlin  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  position  of  the  Three  Powers  there  are  re- 
garded by  the  Three  Powers  as  essential  elements  of  the 
peace  of  the  free  world  in  the  present  international 
situation. 

When  the  Four  Power  Conference  ended  with- 
out agreement  to  reunify  Germany  through  tree 
elections,  the  three  Western  Governments  again 
expressed  their  concern  over  the  effect  on  Berlin 
of  a  continued  division  of  Germany : 

As  regards  Berlin,  the  three  Governments  reaffirm  their 
abiding  interest  in  the  security  of  the  city  as  expressed 
mtbe  Tripartite  Declaration  of  May  27,  1952.  They  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  conditions  in  Berlin  and 
to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the  city. 

Berlin  has  a  number  of  times  in  recent  years 
been  the  center  of  international  attention.  All 
eyes  were  on  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
airlift  of  1948,  during  the  riots  of  June  1953,  and 
again  during  the  food  distribution  to  East  Ber- 
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liners  and  East  Germans  m  the  summer  of  1953 
Behind  these  dramatic  outward  events,  West 
Berlin,  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  and  patiently  rebuilding  its  shattered 
economy  by  means  of  a  series  of  economic  recovery, 
proo-rams.  Outlined  below  are  some  of  the  eco-: 
nomic  programs  which  have  maintained  Berlin, 
as  an  island  stronghold  100  miles  inside  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Emergence  From  the  Abnormal  Situation 
of  the  Airlift 

During  the  period  of  the  airlift  in  1948-49,  de- 
spite a  low  standard  of  living  compared  to  present 
levels,  morale  was  high  with  a  united  determina- 
tion to  oppose  the  common  danger.  Berliners, 
workers  and  employers  alike  as  well  as  Allied  per- 
sonnel in  Berlin  knew  the  camaraderie  whicn 
comes  to  those  helping  each  other  m  times  ol 

*  When  the  Soviet  blockade  ended  in  May  1949. 
there  came  a  let-down.  West  Berlin  still  lay 
in  ruins,  with  most  of  the  city's  industrial  estab- 
lishments destroyed  or  dismantled.  Economic  de- 
pression hung  over  the  city.  Not  only  the  popula- 
tion of  Berlin,  but  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Zone 
and  returning  prisoners  of  war,  were  seeking  jobs 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1950,  about  800,000  ou 
of  the  total  population  of  2,100,000  (38  percent) 
were  dependent  on  some  form  of  public  aid.  im 
picture  looked  as  follows  in  February  1950 : 

,        .  308,  (KK 

Unemployed 

Wage  and  salary  earners j*^_ 

qqa  00 

Total  labor  force so  89 

Unemployed  as  %  of  labor  force dU- 

Meanwhile,  production  was  approximately  a  thin 
of  1936,  while  in  the  Federal  Republic  it  was  clos 
to  100  percent. 
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Plans  for  Economic  Reconstruction  1950-1953 

In  September  1949  the  Federal  Republic  as- 
sumed authority  at  Bonn.  Berlin,  however,  re- 
mained isolated  both  politically  and  economically. 
Berlin's  political  revival  was  symbolized  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Freedom  Bell  in  October  1950 
with  Mayor  Ernst  Reuter's  statement,  "The  ebb- 
tide has  passed  and  now  the  flood-tide  has  set  in." 
The  city's  economic  revival  had  not  yet  taken 
effect,  and  many  Berliners  must  have  wondered 
what  the  future  held  in  store.  But  the  ground- 
work had  been  laid  when  the  Office  of  the  U.  S. 
High  Commissioner  and  the  Berlin  City  Govern- 
ment drew  up  two  economic  programs:  (1)  an 
industrial  investment  program,  the  objective  of 
which  was  to  double  industrial  production  and 
create  250,000  new  jobs  between  January  1951  and 
January  1955  at  an  expenditure  of  DM  1,540  mil- 
lion,1 and  (2)  a  work  relief  program,  which  gave 
work  immediately  to  50,000  persons. 

rtie  Investment  Program 

Since  1950,  over  a  billion  DM  of  Eca-Msa-Foa 
lounterpart  funds  generated  by  dollar  aid  to 
Western  Germany  and  Berlin  have  been  pro- 
gramed for  the  Berlin  Investment  Program. 
Other  funds  have  also  gone  into  Berlin  invest- 
ment as  individual  firms  have  replaced  and  mod- 
ernized plants  and  equipment.  It  is  the  counter- 
part funds  derived  from  European  Recovery  aid, 
however,  which  have  given  the  most  direct  impetus 
in  creating  new  industrial  capacity  in  Berlin  and 
thus  new  jobs  to  mitigate  the  city's  unemployment 
problem. 

These  counterpart  funds  have  flowed  into  every 
corner  of  Berlin's  economy.  Quick  results  could 
best  be  secured  by  means  of  loans  to  large,  well- 
established  firms  and  industries  such  as  the  ma- 
chinery and  electrical  industries.  Of  the  billion 
Deutsche  mark  total,  DM  800  million  was  loaned  to 
Berlin  manufacturing  firms  between  1950  and 
1953.  Three-quarters  of  this  (76  percent)  went  to 
Berlin's  larger  manufacturing  firms  (10  percent 
)f  the  firms  receiving  loans) .  The  remaining  one- 
Riarter,  or  DM  200  million,  went  to  smaller  and 
nedium  size  firms.  In  addition,  DM  50  million 
U.  S.  counterpart  funds  were  allotted  to  very  small 
ndustry  and  handicraft  establishments,  and  DM 
)5  million  went  into  the  construction  of  housing  in 
West  Berlin.  Increasing  efforts  are  now  being 
nade  to  channel  a  greater  proportion  of  U.  S. 
minterpart  loans  to  small  firms  and  to  secure  a 
greater  diversification  in  Berlin's  industry. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  amounts  of 
J.  S.  counterpart  programed  for  various  parts  of 
West  Berlin  industry  to  individual  firms,  between 
September  1949  and  October  31, 1953. 


Funds  for  Different  Economic  Sectors, 
West  Berlin  * 

Cumulative  to  October  31, 1953 2 

(DM  millions) 
Amount  programed 

Food  and  agriculture i.  85 

Electric   energy J07.  0 

Gas  and  water 34]  5 

Iron  and  steel 25.  7 

Mechanical  engineering 121. 2 

Electrical  engineering 254.  7 

Chemical   industry 25. 9 

Small  industry  and  handicraft 52.  5 

Other   industry 107.  8 

Transport  and  communications 50.  8 

Housing     64.9 

Tourism 3,  9 

Research 26.  4 

Not  yet  assigned  to  sectors 1S5.  4 

Total 1,062.55 

1  Handbook  of  Economic  Statistics:  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin  (Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Hicog,  Bonn,  Dec.  1, 1953),  p.  55,  "Eca/Msa 
and  Garioa  Counterpart  Investment  Programs  by  Sector- 
West  Berlin."  Table  includes  Working  Capital  Credit 
Programs  (DM  55  million),  excludes  Order  Financing 
Programs  (DM  135  million). 

2  Programing  by  years  as  follows :  (DM  millions) 

1949-50 265.1 

50-51 335.1 

51-52 100.0 

52-53 362.35 

1,  062.  55 


1  The  rate  of  conversion  here  used  is  DM  4.21 =$1 
Han  was  developed  by  HICOG  in  1951. 
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Several  Kinds  of  Investment  Aid  Needed  for  Berlin 

Berlin's  needs  are  varied.  There  was  an  acute 
shortage  not  only  of  long-term  investment  loans 
for  industry  but  also  of  working  capital.  DM  55 
million  of  U.S.  counterpart  funds  were  programed 
since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1953,  in 
order  to  provide  working  capital  funds  and 
make  use  of  industrial  capacity  already  exist- 
ing in  the  city.  Funds  were  also  needed  to  finance 
orders  placed  in  Berlin  by  purchasers  in  Western 
Germany  and  abroad,  and  DM  135  million  of  U.S. 
counterpart  has  been  programed  for  Order  Fi- 
nancing. As  the  conditions  in  West  Germany  im- 
prove, these  programs  are  to  a  large  extent  being 
taken  over  by  the  Germans  and  are  financed  out 
of  German  earnings  and  production,  but  at  the 
outset  U.S.  counterpart  funds  were  essential  to 
economic  recovery. 

Recent  programing  for  Berlin  investment  has 
also  included  a  type  of  financing  new  to  Germany, 
the  Equity  Financing  Program.  Its  purpose  is  to 
expand  production  by  firms  with  limited  collateral 
or  conventional  borrowing  power,  but  with  sound 
economic  potential. 

This  Equity  Financing  Program  came  about  as 
follows.  In  order  to  accelerate  favorable  economic 
developments,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  ar- 
ranged for  a  technical-assistance  team  of  economic, 
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engineering,  and  regional-development  specialists, 
under  the  direction  of  a  prominent  New  York  farm 
of  management  consultants,  to  go  to  Germany 
to  review  the  Berlin  situation.  The  report  of  this 
team  in  December  1952  confirmed  the  U.S.  view 
that  future  expansion  of  employment  called  tor 
more  emphasis  on  consumer  goods,  better  market- 
ing methods,  and  management  training.2 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  addition  to  capacity,  it 
was  recommended  that  counterpart  be  used  to  pro- 
vide equity  financing  as  well  as  loan  funds,     Inis 
was  considered  of  particular  importance  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  private  venture  capital 
into  West  Berlin  and  because  of  the  thin  equity 
position  of  many  firms.     Practical  developments 
such  as  this  recommendation  had  to  wait  on  long 
negotiations  because  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
some  to  understand  the  usefulness  of  such  financ- 
ing.    The  Germans  have  tended  to  follow  tra- 
ditionally conservative  banking  practices  and  have 
hesitated  to  adopt  new  procedures.    This  hesita- 
tion may  be  attributable  to  earlier  inflationary  ex- 
periences and  to  the  fact  that  the  German  banking 
structure  found  itself  prostrate  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  Berlin  banks  are  even  still  hard  pressed 
for  the  necessary  liquidity  to  assure  adequate  pri- 
vate medium  and  long-term  capital.     The  Equity 
Financing  Program  was  initiated,  however,   m 
June  1953  with  the  agreement  to  devote  DM  100 
million  of  U.S.  counterpart  to  equity  programs  to 
be   administered   through   the    Berlin   Industrie 
Bank.   This  type  of  aid  is  particularly  desirable  at 
this  time.    It  is  a  source  of  risk  capital  which  can 
be  advanced  to  small  firms  and  new  business,  and 
thus  provides  more  jobs  for  the  funds  invested  than 
the  heavier  industries,  with  larger  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

The  Berlin  Work  Relief  Program 

Berlin's  Work  Relief  Program  has,  since  the 
winter  of  1950,  served  the  dual  purpose  of  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed  and  financing  tor 
some  Investments  of  long-term  economic  useful- 
ness which  could  not  be  privately  financed.  Ex- 
penditures on  Berlin  work  relief  between  April 
1950,  when  the  program  first  began,  and  March 
1954  total  approximately  DM  863  million,  with 
contributions  from  U.S.  counterpart  totalling  DM 
535  million,  or  approximately  60  percent.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  amount  spent  was  used  for 
productive  projects  such  as  housing,  construction 
of  commercial  and  industrial  buildings,  and  public 
utilities.  A  quarter  of  the  total  was  used  for 
rubble  clearance;  11  percent  was  used  for  govern- 
ment construction  work,  and  7  percent  for  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs  for  apprentices  and  white-collar 
workers. 

2  For  a  summary  of  proposals  based  on  this  report,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  2,  1933,  p.  328. 
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During  the  course  of  the  Work  Relief  Program, 
three  significant  developments  have  taken  place : 

1)  The  program  has  become  increasingly  more 
productive  in  that  less  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
merely  keeping  the  greatest  number  of  people 
occupied. 

2)  The  Germans  have  borne  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  the  program.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  first  work  relief  program  was  financed 
out  of  U.S.  counterpart,  whereas  U.S.  counterpart 
is  financing  only  about  37  percent  of  the  1953-54 
program.  . 

3)  As  the  Berlin  economic  situation  has  grad- 
ually  improved,  yearly   expenditures  for  work 
relief  have  varied  from  DM  270  million  in  1951 
to  DM  161  million  in  1953-54,  and  may  rise  slightly; 
above  this  figure  in  1954-55. 

The  Berlin  Government  has  outlined  a  new; 
Work  Relief  Program  for  the  German  fiscal  year 
beginning  April  1,  1954.  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram are  such  projects  as  housing  construction 
and  repair,  commercial  construction,  roads,  water- 
ways, rubble  clearance,  parks,  gardens,  and  proj- 
ects to  employ  white-collar  workers. 

Federal  Republic  Aid  to  Berlin 

Since  it  came  into  being  in  September  1949, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  spent  about 
DM  3.6  billion  ($859  million)  on  behalf  of  Ber- 
lin    The  Federal  Republic's  contribution  to  Ber- 
lin in  1953-54  will  be  about  one  and  a  half  billion 
DM  ($360  million),  of  which  DM  650  million  was 
contributed    to    underwrite    the    Berlin    budget 
deficit.     The  Federal  Republic  has  also  grantee 
certain  tax  privileges  to  Berlin  to  stimulate  th( 
production  and  sale  of  Berlin  goods.     The  West 
German   Cabinet   appointed   a   Federal   Ueputj 
whose  special  responsibility  is  the  promotion  ot  tn< 
Berlin  economy.     The  Federal  Deputy  for  Berlin 
together  with  the  Berlin  Marketing  Council  es 
tablished  by  the  Berlin  business  community  to  pro 
mote  trade  development  and  partially  financed  b] 
U  S.  counterpart,  have  concentrated  their  ettort 
on  securing  orders  for  Berlin  both  from  Westen 
Germany  and  from  abroad.    The  Federal  Rail 
ways  and  the  Post  Office,  for  example,  place  larg 
orders  in  Berlin  each  year.  _ 

The  Federal  Republic  has  also  received  m  it 
various  Laender  (states)  the  greater  part  of  th 
300,000  refugees  who  fled  into  Berlin  from  Eas 
Germany  in  1953,  and  has  assisted  in  lifting  th 
relief  burden  from  the  city.  Speaking  in  Berh 
on  February  23,  in  the  wake  of  the  Four  Powe 
Conference  which  failed  to  secure  the  hoped-fo 
reunification  of  Germany,  Chancellor  Adenaue 
in  the  course  of  a  special  trip  to  Berlin  promise 
to  continue  and  increase  measures  of  support  fc 
the  city. 
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United  States  Aid  to  Berlin  1945-54 

In  addition  to  Federal  Republic  aid  to  Ger- 
many, it  has  taken  about  $750  million  of  U.S.  aid 
since  1945  to  bring  Berlin  to  its  present  state  of 
recovery.  In  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  aided  Berlin  to  the  extent 
of  $22  million.  This  was  supplemented  by  $50 
million  made  available  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  June  1953  for  the  Berlin  stockpile  and  invest- 
ment programs,3  and  $15  million  made  available 
for  refugee  housing  in  Berlin  in  1954.  The  larger 
portion,  $10  million,  was  spent  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public to  aid  in  the  absorption  of  refugees  coming 
through  Berlin ;  the  remaining  $5  million  was  for 
housing  actually  in  Berlin. 

_  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  needs  of  Ber- 
lin, although  they  have  changed  considerably  over 
the  last  few  years,  are  continuing  and  urgent.  In 
this  connection,  the  continuation  of  U.S.  occupa- 
tion responsibilities  in  Berlin  is  important.  Fur- 
thermore, Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign 
Operations,  at  a  press  conference  in  January  1954, 
called  attention  to  the  city  of  Berlin  as  one  of  the 
"special  situations"  for  which  financial  aid  would 
be  requested  in  1955,  stating,  "We  contemplate 
carrying  on  a  level  of  economic  aid  necessary  for 
a  healthy  economic  picture  in  Berlin." 

Berlin's  Economic  Situation  at  the  End  of  1953 

The  progress  since  the  days  of  the  1948-49  air- 
lift and  the  bleak  winter  of  1950  has  really  been 
more  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Despite 
fluctuations  due  to  seasonal  and  other  reasons,  un- 
employment has  fallen  steadily  since  1950  and 
reached  a  low  of  207,000  in  October  1953.  Indus- 
trial production  has  doubled  since  1950  and  is  now 
about  66  percent  of  1936.  Exports  in  the  same 
period  have  been  quadrupled.  Increasing  indus- 
trial orders  are  being  received,  orders  received 
in  December  1953  being  30  percent  above  Decem- 
ber 1952. 

Any  effort  to  eliminate  unemployment  in  West 
Berlin  is  confronted  with  many  difficulties.  Con- 
trary to  earlier  trends,  the  population  of  West  Ber- 
lin has  increased  in  the  last  4  years.  Perhaps  the 
best  measure  of  success,  if  adequate  statistics  were 
available,  would  be  the  increase  in  job  opportu- 
nities. It  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  jobs  created  in  Berlin  since  1950  has 
been  close  to  200,000.  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment  of  about  100,000  since  the 
nigh  point  in  1950,  some  30,000  workers  formerly 
employed  in  the  East  Sector  of  Berlin  have  been 
absorbed  in  West  Berlin.  The  number  of  relief 
workers  has  also  decreased  by  30,000  (from  50,000 
in  1950  to  20,000  in  1954).  An  estimated  40,000 
to  50,000  of  the  500,000  refugees  who  came  into 
Berlin  from  East  Germany  have  also  remained 

3  Ibid.,  June  29,  1953,  p.  898. 
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to  become  a  part  of  the  West  Berlin  labor  force. 
This  increase  of  employment  represents  a  striking 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  investment 
programs. 

But  Berlin's  economic  problems  cannot  be  said 
to  be  solved  while  one  worker  in  five  is  still  un- 
employed, while  its  production  index  is  lagging 
far  behind  West  Germany,  and  while  there  is  the 
ever-present  danger  of  a  new  influx  of  refugees 
from  Soviet  Germany  hanging  over  the  city. 

Problem  of  Underemployment  and 
Underconsumption 

Berlin  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  island. 
While  emphasis  is  usually  placed  on  the  political 
aspects  of  the  situation  of  the  area,  separated  from 
the  Federal  Republic  and  surrounded  by  Commu- 
nist-dominated territory,  there  are  some  special 
economic  aspects  which  are  of  significance  for  the 
Berlin  investment  program.  Restrictions  on  the 
shipment  of  goods  are  far  less  serious  than  is  some- 
times thought,  since  goods  can  flow  over  the 
corridors  to  the  West,  in  and  out  of  Berlin,  and 
into  the  Communist  East  Zone.  Its  labor  supply 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  its  capital  equipment,  raw 
materials,  and  finished  goods  are  affected  by 
transport  hazards  and  political  pressures  which 
tend  to  make  of  the  city  an  isolated  entity.  The 
consequences  of  this  situation  for  economic  policy, 
while  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  immediate 
political  problems  and  recurring  emergencies,  are 
perhaps  deserving  of  special  consideration. 

The  economic  relationships  in  Berlin  are  in- 
terestingly illustrative  of  some  of  the  problems 
discussed  by  Keynesian  economists  and  all  those 
interested  in  the  problems  of  underconsumption 
and  underemployment.  There  are,  for  instance, 
in  West  Berlin  substantial  numbers  of  skilled  as 
well  as  unskilled  workers  who  are  unemployed. 
There  is  underconsumption  not  only  among  the 
refugees  and  the  unemployed,  but  among  others 
on  work  relief,  or  in  the  lower-income  brackets. 
At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  unbalanced 
capital  development,  with  considerable  underin- 
vestment in  certain  lines.  In  the  city  itself  there 
is  no  evidence  of  oversaving,  but,  for  artificial 
reasons,  the  consequences  of  oversaving  appear  in 
the  lag  in  the  standard  of  living  of  large  groups 
of  the  people  behind  the  economic  potential  for 
development  which  the  city  has  shown. 

While  it  is  not  possible  here  in  a  survey  of  recent 
investment  programs  to  enter  into  an  economic 
study  of  this  unique  case,  such  a  study  would  be 
interesting  in  theory  and  probably  useful  in  prac- 
tice. Even  without  such  a  study,  one  can  tenta- 
tively draw  a  number  of  conclusions  which  might 
influence  later  action.  These  conclusions  indicate 
the  importance  of  expanding  the  internal  market 
Berlin  as  an  effort  parallel  to  the  expansion  of 
the  market  for  Berlin  goods  in  the  West  German 
Republic,  Europe,  and  the  outside  world.    There 
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is  also  an  indication  that  more  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  production  of  consumer  goods. 
Although  fears  of  inflation  which  have  preoccu- 
pied some  economic  leaders  in  Berlin  are  perhaps 
exaggerated,  means  must  be  found  to  increase 
mass  purchasing  power,  cut  down  unemployment, 
increase  production,  and  create  a  more  balanced 
economic  interchange.    There  has  been  no  serious 
question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  types  of  capital 
investment  made  so  far.     Proposals  have  been 
brought  forward,  however,  for  greater  diversifi- 
cation and  a  more  comprehensive  effort  to  employ 
the  unemployed  and  to  produce  goods  which  the 
unemployed  can  consume.     Berlin  is  reasonably 
able  to  compete.     It  should  be  possible  under  these 
circumstances  to  reduce  somewhat,  at  least  per- 
centage-wise, the  importation  of  consumer  goods. 
These  considerations  will  all  influence  the  future 
direction  of  the  investment  program  with  the  goal 
of  reducing  the  dependence  of  Berlin  on  outside 

aid.  .  ,  .  i 

Unemployment  in  Berlin  is  an  issue  over  which 
the  Communists  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
make  political  capital.  Just  before  his  death  m 
September  1953,  Mayor  Reuter  of  Berlin,  m 
thanking  President  Eisenhower  for  the  gift  ot 
food  from  the  United  States  to  the  people  ot 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  raised  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  Berlin  in  the  following 
words : 4 

You  know  that  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  people  of 
Berlin  have  never  been  diverted  from  their  determination 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  freedom  an d  mdependen c e  of 
Berlin.  Without  the  unparalleled  at  titude  of  the 
Berliner*  during  the  last  years,  the  revolts  of  June  16  and 
17  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  would 
have  never  happened.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  conviction  and  hope  that,  the  stronger  and  healthier 
Berlin  is  as  a  whole,  the  greater  will  also  be  the  power 
radiating  from  the  city  into  the  surrounding  Soviet  Zone. 
Therefore,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in 
Berlin  is  an  urgent  political  and  moral  concern  of  the 
entire  free  world.  If  we  succeed  in  creating  before  long 
another  50  to  KM)  thousand  places  of  work,  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  add  another  decisive  victory  to  the  mora  and 
political  success  achieved  by  the  events  of  June  1G  and  17 
and  the  distribution  of  food  which  is  still  being  carried 
through. 

President  Eisenhower  showed  his  awareness  of 
Berlin's  problems  by  responding  to  Mayor 
Reuter's  appeal  in  the  following  words:4 

The  Unerican  people  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  serious 
difficulties  with  which  the  people  Of  West  Berlin  must 
co„-  so  Long  as  they  are  separated  from  their  fellow 
Germans  in  the  East  and  West,  and  cannot  enjoy  free 
communication  and  unimpeded  access  to  supplies  of !raw 
materials  and  markets  for  their  production  While  great 
progress  has  hen  made  in  raising  the  level  of  economic 
activity  and  employment  in  West  Herlin  we  all  realize 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  present  investment 
and  work  relief  programs  in  Berlin  were,  I  am  informed 
carefully  developed  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  Berlin  and 
the  ability  of  the  Berlin  authorities,  business  and  labor, 

*  Ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  458. 
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to  assist  in  the  creation  of  additional  jobs  in  existing  c_ 
new  enterprises. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Berlin  authorities  can  improve 
present  programs  in  consultation  with  the  Bonn  authori- 
ses and  th!  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner If  proposals  can  be  devised  which  would  give 
promise  of  a  further  substantial  increase  in  employment 
in  Berlin,  the  United  States  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  explore  with  the  Federal  Republic  what  further 
steps  the  two  governments  might  find  it  possible  to  take 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  ideas  expressed  in  this  exchange  of  letters 
continue  to  hold  true  in  1954,  and  President 
Eisenhower's  words  still  represent  U.S.  policy 
toward  Berlin. 

•  Mrs  Woodward,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  a  foreign-affairs  officer  in  the  Office  of  German 
Affairs. 


Western  Powers'  Attitude 
Toward  East  German  Government 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  declaration , 
issued  at  Bonn  on  April  8  ly  the  U.S.,  French, 
and  British  High  Commissioners  for  Germany. 

The  Allied  High  Commission  desires  to  clarify 
the  attitude  of  the  governments  which  it  repre- 
sents toward  the  statement  issued  on  March  25  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  purporting  to  describe  a 
change  in  its  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic. 
This  statement  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
create  the  impression  that  sovereignty  has  been 
granted  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  it 
does  not  alter  the  actual  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Zone.  The  Soviet  Government  still  retains  ef- 
fective control  there.  , 

The  three  governments  represented  in  the  Allied 
High  Commission  will  continue  to  regard  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  responsible  power  for  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany.  These  governments  do 
not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  German 
regime  which  is  not  based  on  free  elections,  and  do 
not  intend  to  deal  with  it  as  a  government,  lhey 
believe  that  this  attitude  will  be  shared  by  other 
states,  who,  like  themselves,  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  as 
the  only  freely  elected  and  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment in  Germany.  The  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion also  takes  this  occasion  to  express  the  resolve 
of  its  governments  that  the  Soviet  action  shall  not 
deter  them  from  their  determination  to  work  lor 
the  reunification  of  Germany  as  a  free  and  sov 
ereign  nation. 


1  For  a  Department  statement  on  this  subject,  see  Bm> 
letin  of  Apr.  5,  1954,  p.  511. 
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The  Importance  of  Indochina 


by  Under  Secretary  Smith 


Q.  Why  is  Indochina  important  to  Americans  ? 

Mk.  Smith  :  For  one  vital  basic  and  two  special 
idditional  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  vital 
)asic  question  is :  Shall  we  or  can  the  free  world 
illow  its  position  anywhere  and  particularly  in 
Hsia  to  be  eroded  piece  by  piece  ?  Can  we  allow, 
lare  we  permit,  expansion  of  Communist  Chinese 
iontrol  further  into  Asia  ?  Propagandists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  Communist  China  have  made 
t  clear  that  their  purpose  is  to  dominate  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  Kemember  that  this  region  helps 
o  feed  an  immense  population.  It  stretches  all 
he  way  from  India  to  Japan.  It's  a  region  that  is 
ich  in  raw  materials,  full  of  tin,  oil,  rubber,  iron 
ire. 

Now,  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  it  lies 
cross  the  most  direct  sea  and  air  route  between  the 
'acific  and  South  Asia.  There  are  major  naval 
■nd  air  bases  located  in  the  area.  Communist 
ontrol  of  Southeast  Asia  would  threaten  the 
lulippmes,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  directly, 
rould  threaten  Malaya;  it  would  have  a  very  pro- 
ound  effect  upon  the  economy  of  other  countries 
a  the  area,  even  as  far  as  Japan. 

Q.  The  President,  at  his  news  conference  on 
Lpnl  7,  described  the  process  of  Communist  con- 
uest  as  the  "falling  domino"  principle.  Is  that  a 
ood  description  of  the  threat  in  Southeast  Asia  ? 
Mr.  Smith  :  Yes,  it  is.  If  Indochina  is  lost  to 
he  Communists,  Burma  is  threatened,  Thailand  is 
ireatened,  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  exposed,  Indo- 
esia  is  subject  to  the  gravest  danger,  and,  in  addi- 
on  to  these  countries  and  their  possible  loss,  there 
i  the  possible  loss  of  food  source.  I  have  already 
lentioned  the  strategic  raw  materials,  the  bases  in 
ie  area ;  and,  while  they  are  of  enormous  impor- 
mce,  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is  the  pos- 
ble  loss  of  millions  and  millions  of  people  who 
ould  disappear  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  There 
re  enough  millions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  now. 

0  what's  at  stake  in  Indochina  ?     It  is  the  human 

^Remarks  made  in  answer  to  questions  prepared  for  use 
i    The  American  Week"  over  the  CBS  television  network 

1  Apr.  11  (press  release  190  dated  Apr.  10). 
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freedom  of  the  masses  of  people  for  all  that  enor- 
mous area  of  the  world. 

Q.  General  Smith,  can  Indochina  be  saved,  and 
how? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  position  of  the  United  States 
is  that,  if  there  is  a  united  will  among  the  free 
nations  East  and  West,  a  will  that  is  made  clear  to 
the  Communists  so  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  their  part,  that  this  of  itself  would  give 
pause  for  further  adventures  and  aggression. 

Secretary  Dulles  said  in  an  address  on  April  7 : 2 
"The  potential  danger  in  the  situation  is  very 
great,  and  it  needs  to  be  soberly  appraised  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  a  united  will  can  be  cre- 
ated. With  a  united  will  created,  the  need  for 
united  action  might  diminish."  Mr.  Dulles  is  in 
London  now,  and  from  there  he  will  go  to  Paris 
to  exchange  views  and  to  determine  the  possibili- 
ties of  strengthening  the  situation.  Other  coun- 
tries in  the  area  are  vitally  concerned,  and  they 
recognize  the  existing  peril.  Thailand  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  stand 
with  us  in  an  association  of  nations  to  limit  the 
possibility  of  further  Communist  penetration  in 
the  area. 

Q.  We  already  pay  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  war.    Why  is  not  that  enough  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  don't  minimize  the  importance  of 
American  aid.  We've  done  a  very  great  deal.  But 
I  think  it  is  misleading  to  depict  the  war  in  Indo- 
china in  terms  of  percentages.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  French  in  supporting  and  fighting  this 
war.  They  have  been  at  it  now  for  almost  8  years. 
A  mere  statement  of  percentages  of  cost  would 
leave  out  the  human  factor  of  French  and  Indo- 
chinese  casualties.  American  assistance  isn't  only 
in  the  form  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  materiel, 
but  it  is  also  in  the  form  of  support  for  the  whole 
budgetary  position  of  France  due  to  the  grave 
commitments  that  France  has  both  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  Europe.  The  only  additional  request 
we  have  had  recently  has  been  to  meet  the  special 
military  situation  at  the  moment,  and  that's  the 


'  Not  printed  here. 
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battle  of  Dien-Bien-Phu.  Once  the  battle  is 
joined,  nothing  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  suc- 
cess is  possible.  Whatever  contribution  the  United 
States  can  make  to  help  prevent  the  Communist 
conquest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  to  help  the  gallant 
band  that  is  defending  this  advance  post  from 
beino-  overrun  cannot  be  withheld  because  of  per- 
centage figures.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that, 
in  my  opinion  and  insofar  as  the  free  world  is 
concerned,  the  French  Union  forces  at  Dien-Bien- 
Phu  are  fighting  a  modern  Thermopylae. 


Consultations  With  U.K.,  France 
Regarding  Southeast  Asia 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  10 

I  have  just  been  talking  with  President  Eisen- 
hower about  the  quick  trip  to  Europe  which  1  am 
making.  I  am  getting  off  tonight  for  London 
and  for  Paris,  and  I  expect  to  be  back  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  am  going  in  order  to  consult  with 
the  British  and  French  Governments  about  some 
of  the  very  real  problems  that  are  involved  in 
creating  the  obviously  desirable  united  front  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  at  a  recent  press 
conference,  the  area  is  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  people,  its  economic  resources, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  strategic  position 

in  the  world.  .  , 

Today  the  forces  of  aggression  seem  to  be  con- 
centrating just  at  one  point,  at  Dien-Bien-Phu 
now,  where  the  resistance  is  extremely  gallant 
against  overwhelming  odds.  . 

But  actually  the  danger  is  not  at  one  point. 
There  is  danger  to  the  entire  area.  It  anects  the 
vital  interests  of  many  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  the  Western  Pacific,  including  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  whom 
we  have  mutual  security  treaties 

Already  the  Government  of  Thailand,  one  of 
the  United  Nations  members  which  has  sent  troops 
to  Bent  with  the  United  Nations  m  Korea,  to  d 
me  yesterday  that  their  Government  was  entire  y 
in  agreement  with  our  views  and  that  they  would 
join  with  us  in  creating  this  united  front  to  save 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  Government  believes  that,  if  all  of  the  tree 
peoples  who  are  now  threatened  unite  against  the 
threat,  then  the  threat  can  be  ended.  The  Com- 
munist bloc,  with  its  vast  resources,  can  win  suc- 
cess by  overwhelming  one  by  one  little  bits  of 
freedom.  But  it  is  different  if  we  unite.  Our 
purpose  is  not  to  extend  the  fighting  but  to  end 
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the  fighting.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  prevent  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  forthcoming  Geneva 
conference  but  to  create  the  unity  of  free  wills 
needed  to  assure  a  peaceful  settlement  which  will 
in  fact  preserve  the  vital  interests  of  us  all. 

Unity  of  purpose  calls  for  a  full  understanding. 
It  seemed  that  this  understanding  would  be  pro-  j 
moted  if  I  would  personally  go  to  London  to  talk 
to  the  British  Government  and  go  to  Paris  to  talk 
to  the  French  Government  so  that  there  could 
be  a  more  satisfactory  exchange  of  views  than  is 
possible  by  the  exchange  of  cabled  messages. 

It  was  M.  Bidault,  Mr.  Eden,  and  I  who  at  Ber- 
lin agreed  to  have  the  Geneva  conference  to  dis- 
cuss ^peace  in  Korea  and  Indochina.  Now  the 
three  of  us  need  to  join  our  strength  and  add  to 
it  the  strength  of  others  in  order  to  create  the  con- 
ditions needed  to  assure  that  that  conference  will 
not  lead  to  a  loss  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia, 
but  will  preserve  that  freedom  in  peace  and  justice. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  trip.    It  is,  I  empha- , 
size,  a  mission  of  peace  through  strength. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  To  Discuss 
Enemy  Property  Claims 

Press  release  183  dated  April  8 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property,  Department  of  Justice,  expect  to  hold 
meetings  about  the  middle  of  May  1954  in  Wash- 
ington with  representatives  of  the  British  Enemy 
Property  Custodian's  Office.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  is  to  discuss  conflicting  claims  to  enemy 
property  arising  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions 
cases  will  be  taken  up  involving  American  interests 
in  property  in  Great  Britain  which  may  have  beer 
seized  or  blocked  as  enemy  property. 

The  Department  on  February  6,  1951,  issuec 
press  release  93  1  requesting  claimants  to  repori 
to  the  Department  of  State  any  American  interest! 
in  property  in  Allied  or  neutral  countries  seizec 
or  blocked  as  "enemy"  property.  Individuals  hav 
ing  claims  with  relation  to  property  in  Great  JLSrit 
ain,  which  have  heretofore  not  been  submitted  ar< 
invited  to  submit  them  urgently  and  before  Ma: 
15  to  the  Department  of  State,  as  it  is  expectec 
that  the  meetings  will  provide  the  last  cpportunit; 
for  securing  protection  for  such  claims.  If  a  com 
munication  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Depart 
ment  by  claimants  with  relation  to  property  ij 
Great  Britain,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  b 
helpful  to  submit  any  information  which  woul< 
be  needed  to  bring  the  communication  up  to  datt 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  294. 
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Strengthening  of  Anglo-American  Ties 


by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain ] 


Recently,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
said: 

There  is  need,  as  never  before,  of  cooperation  between 
the  free  nations.  Others  recognize  that.  So  do  we.  To 
maintain  a  cooperation  of  the  free  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
process.  Without  mutual  respect  and  friendship  it  would 
be  impossible. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  which  I  am  sure  you  must 
share,  that  nothing  accelerates  "mutual  respect  and 
friendship"  like  personal  association  and  under- 
standing. A  theoretical  knowledge  of  other  people 
and  countries  can  never  take  the  place  of  knowl- 
edge gained  by  actual  experience. 
_  The  times  in  which  we  live  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  concern  ourselves  about  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  friends. 

This  concern  cannot  be  a  "Father  knows  best" 
attitude,  which  by  its  nature  is  self-defeating.  As 
Mr.  Dulles  said  in  Caracas  a  few  weeks  ago : 

We  do  not  believe  in  a  world  of  conformity.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  richness  in  diversity.  Just  as  this  universe 
in  wliich  we  live  was  created  as  a  universe  of  diversity,  so 
the  human  institutions  which  man  builds  are  properly 
diverse,  to  take  account  of  human  and  geographical 
differences. 

To  break  down  barriers  of  prejudice  and  to 
ureate  conditions  in  which  our  mutual  knowledge 
and  skills  can  be  freely  exchanged  are  surely  two 
af  our  primary  objectives  today.  Personally,  I 
xm  completely  convinced  that  these  aims  are  best 
achieved  through  the  exchanges  of  persons,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  developments  of 
the  postwar  years  that  these  exchanges,  on  both 
governmental  and  private  levels,  have  increased 
50  enormously. 

I  The  old,  established  programs  like  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  which  I  feel  have  yielded  incalcu- 
able  good  to  my  country  and  to  the  Empire,  have 
)een  augmented  by  many  other  similar  schemes. 
Vlost  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Fulbright  and 
■fccher-exchange  programs,  as  well  as  with  the 
feverhulme  and  Nuffield  Fellowships.  We  are 
krticularly  proud  that  last  year  the  British  Gov- 
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ernment  established  the  Marshall  Scholarships,  in 
honor  of  Gen.  George  Catlett  Marshall,  under 
which  12  American  students  each  year  will  be  in- 
vited to  study  at  British  universities. 

In  my  country,  American  members  and  friends 
of  the  English  Speaking  Union  have  recently  set 
up  a  fund  to  honor  King  George  VI  under  which 
it  is  hoped  that  at  least  50  students  a  year  from 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  invited  to  study  at 
American  universities. 

Eisenhower  Fellowships 

A  more  recent  fund  of  this  kind,  about  which 
you  may  not  have  heard,  has  been  set  up  in  the 
form  of  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships. 
The  President's  deep  convictions  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  exchange  principle  inspired  a  group 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  create  these  fellowships 
as  a  birthday  gift  to  him.  With  an  ultimate  aim 
of  100  students  a  year  from  all  parts  of  the  free 
world,  fellowships  will  be  given  to  applicants 
from  such  fields  as  communications,  engineering, 
agriculture,  and  business. 

All  of  us  realize,  however,  that  vitally  impor- 
tant as  these  programs  are,  they  are  only  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.  Travel  and  exchange  on  a 
mass  scale  are  to  my  mind  the  ultimate  goal,  but 
until  we  can  work  out  the  complicated  difficulties 
of  international  finance  we  must  try  to  perfect  the 
means  we  have  at  hand. 

In  a  way,  I  feel  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  to 
talk  to  the  people  of  Norwich  about  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  between  our  two  countries. 
After  all,  you  opened  your  hearts  and  your  homes 
to  the  Americans  here  during  the  war,  flying  from 
such  bases  as  Snetterton,  Horsham,  Saint  ^Faith, 
Thorpe-Abbott,  and  Watton.  Our  fliers  wore 
olive-drab  uniforms  in  those  days,  and  flew  Thun- 
derbolts, Liberators,  and  Flying  Fortresses.  The 
kinship  born  of  so  many  similarities  of  tongue  and 
belief  was  cemented  in  the  mutual  effort  against 
a  common  foe. 

Wien  peace  came — and  sometimes  listening  in 
the  cold,  dark  nights  to  the  drone  of  the  planes 
overhead  it  must  have  seemed  that  it  would  never 
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come — our  men  returned  to  their  homes  in  Idaho 
and  California  and  Texas  and  Massachusetts,  some 
no  doubt  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Norwich,  Conn. 
They  returned  with  a  deep  admiration  and  a  sin- 
cere fondness  for  Great  Britain  and  its  people,  and 
particularly  for  their  hosts  and  friends  here  in 
Norfolk. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  that  I  have  had  a  message  from 
Percy  Young,  current  president  of  the  Second  Air 
Division  Association,  who  has  asked  me  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  to  extend  the  most  cordial  and 
continuing  best  wishes  to  all  the  members  of  this 
community. 

All  of  us  had  lived  for  the  day  of  peace,  and 
many  had  died  to  help  achieve  it.  When  it  came, 
you  and  we  went  about  our  business,  thinking  that 
never  again  could  the  world  let  itself  be  engulfed 
in  such  cataclysmic  events.  But  we  did  not  reckon 
with  the  surge  of  Communist  imperialism.  New 
and  ugly  phrases  became  commonplace :  Iron  Cur- 
tain, Berlin  Blockade,  Cold  War,  Slave  Labor 
"People's  Democracies."  The  Allies  who  had 
given  to  the  utmost  to  destroy  the  evils  of  fascism 
now  heard  themselves  branded  as  "Fascist  aggres- 
sors," "imperialistic  warmongers,"  and  other  stock 
phrases  from  the  Communist  collection  of  epithets. 

U.S.  Servicemen  Return 

Not  content  with  words,  the  Soviets  became 
daily  more  aggressive  and  more  a  deadly  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  1948,  at  the  time  of 
the  Berlin  blockade,  tension  heightened.  Alter 
the  closest  consultation  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments, American  servicemen  returned  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  invitation  of  your  Gov- 
ernment. First,  the  great  transports  and  cargo 
carriers  appeared  at  British  bases.  Then,  as  the 
crisis  seemed  to  mount,  B-29  Superfortresses  set 
down  at  Marham,  Lakenheath,  and  Mildenhall— 
combat  ready.  Later  B-29s  appeared  at  Scul- 
thorpe,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  men  re- 
turned to  Norwich,  this  time  in  Air  Force  blue  but 
still  the  same  men  or  their  younger  brothers. 

Koyal  Air  Force  stations  were  lent  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  and  Strategic  Air  Command 
began  a  rotational  training  program— an  eco- 
nomic scheme  designed  to  provide  top  combat 
proficiency  tests  to  the  heavy  bomber  crews,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  plain  to  the  Communist 
world  that  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom were  united  once  again  to  resist  aggression 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  peace. 
With  the  birth  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  greatest  coalition  for  peace  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  relationships  of  our  men 
here  changed.  Britain  extended  its  land  facili- 
ties to  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  in  addition  to  the 
bases  lent  for  combat  crew  training,  additional 
bases  were  set  aside  for  NATO-assigned  aircraft. 
Today,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  38,000 
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Americans  stationed  in  Great  Britain  are  assigned 
to  bases  in  or  near  East  Anglia.  Probably  some- 
times you  must  think  all  38,000  are  assigned  right 
here  in  Norwich.  It  is  entirely  understandable 
that  while  we  may  be  profoundly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  international  situation  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  powerful  United  States  air  forces  here  • 
in  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time  the  presence  of 
alien  troops  may  occasionally  become  somewhat 
irritating. 

That  is  why  earlier  in  this  talk  I  spoke  at  some 
length  about  the  importance  of  the  exchange-of- 
persons  principles.  I  realize  fully  that  with  so 
many  of  our  troops  stationed  here  there  are  bound 
to  be  some  unpleasant  incidents,  though  in  all  fair- 
ness I  think  there  have  been  remarkably  few,  and 
those  due  more  to  unf  amiliarity  with  the  ways  of 
your  country  than  to  malice  or  evil  intent.  Yet, 
if  you  can  look  on  our  boys  as  comrades  engaged 
in  a  common  effort  and  realize  that  you  and  they , 
can  most  profitably  exchange  knowledge,  skills,, 
and  outlooks,  I  believe  that  you  and  they  will  find 
that  their  presence  here  has  been  rewarding  in 
many  ways  in  addition  to  our  common  purpose 
of  defending  the  peace. 

I  realize  that  to  a  large  degree  I  am  preaching 
to  the  converted,  for  in  my  conversations  with' 
General  Griswold,2  Commander  of  our  Third  Air1 
Force,  and  with  Brigadier  General  Stevenson,3' 
and  other  officers  here,  I  have  learned  that  the, 
American  personnel  stationed  in  the  United  King- 
dom— an(l  ft  goes  without  saying  those  stationed 
in  East  Anglia — have  no  more  community-rela- 
tions problems  here  than  they  would  at  our  bases 
at  home.  That,  I  believe,  constitutes  a  highly 
satisfactory  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  British- 
American  'alliance.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  am  very 
proud  of  this  record  of  ours. 


British  Hospitality 

On  behalf  of  my  country  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  splendid  effort  you  of  Norwich  have 
made  toward  extending  hospitality  and  wholesome 
recreation  for  our  young  airmen.  For  example; 
I  understand  that  the  Women's  Voluntary  Service 
operates  an  Anglo-American  Club  in  Colegate 
which  only  recently  celebrated  its  second  birth- 
day. Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  than  a  wide 
extension  of  this  sort  of  voluntary  effort. 

A  scheme  of  greater  scope,  led  by  Air  Chiei 
Marshal  Sir  George  Pirie,  is  one  in  which  I  have 
a  very  deep  interest,  for  it  ties  in  closely  with  my 
remarks  on  the  values  of  the  exchange  program 
Briefly,  Sir  George  and  his  associates  are  working 
with  local  groups  interested  in  bringing  together 
American  service  people  and  British  of  like  back* 
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ground  and  mutual  interests.  For  example,  a  farm 
lad  from  Iowa  would  be  interested  in  maize-grow- 
ing near  Norwich,  or  possibly  in  the  sugar  beet 
crop.  A  former  factory  worker  from  St.  Louis 
probably  would  be  intensely  interested  in  seeing 
methods  used  here  in  the  local  shoe  factory.  A 
sergeant's  wife,  a  former  elementary  school 
teacher,  would  welcome  a  visit  to  the  local  schools 
and  the  opportunity  to  meet  her  British  counter- 
part.   I  understand  that  this  scheme  has  already 


been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  several  places, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  support  of 
both  your  communities  and  our  forces. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  if  we  work  together  to 
perfect  our  mutual  understanding,  those  ties  be- 
tween our  countries  which  have  been  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
world  will  be  even  further  strengthened.  I  hardly 
need  add  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  worth- 
while than  the  strengthening  of  those  ties. 


America  and  the  New  India 


by  John  D.  Jernegan 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs a 


First  of  all  let  me  say  that,  whenever  troubled 
relations  between  ourselves  and  the  Indians  exist, 
this  is  not  a  cause  of  concern  to  the  Communists. 
There  is  little  they  would  like  better  than  to  see 
friction  between  the  two  countries  develop.  They 
would  like  to  see  India  and  America  alienated 
completely  from  each  other.  They  are  trying  to 
accomplish  just  that  right  now.  The  Kremlin 
today  is  using  all  the  propaganda  devices  in  its 
possession  to  make  the  Indians  feel  that  we  are 
their  enemies ;  that  we  represent  a  new  imperial- 
ism; that  we  intend  to  dominate  their  economy; 
that  we  are  bent  on  involving  the  whole  world, 
including  India,  in  a  new  world  war ;  that  what 
we  hope  to  do  and  see  in  the  area  of  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia  is  carefully  calculated  to  go 
against  Indian  national  interests. 

These  themes,  let  us  admit,  have  not  been  se- 
lected at  random.  They  have  been  chosen  with 
the  utmost  care  by  the  Soviets  because  they  believe 
that  these  are  the  lines  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  believed  in  India. 

What  the  Communists  do  and  say,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  any  very  serious  effect  on 
U.  S.-Indian  relations.  Their  strength  in  India 
is  not  that  great.  But  we  must  frankly  admit 
that  today  American  relations  with  India  are  not 
as  completely  cordial  as  we  would  like  to  see  them. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  Partly  it  is  a 
case  of  mutual  misunderstanding  arising  out  of 
tiie  differing  backgrounds  of  the  two  nations. 
Partly,  however,  our  differences  arise  out  of  ordi- 
nary disagreements  over  the  best  ways  to  handle 
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specific  problems.  For  example,  we  have  dis- 
agreed over  the  attitude  which  should  be  adopted 
toward  Communist  China.  It  took  us  a  long  time 
to  reconcile  our  positions  in  regard  to  the  Korean 
truce  negotiations.  We  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye 
over  action  to  be  taken  in  the  United  Nations  re- 
garding French  North  Africa  and  other  questions 
involving  dependent  areas.  I  could  name  other 
instances  of  disagreement.  The  list  might  seem 
formidable  and  discouraging,  but  I  hasten  to  em- 
phasize that  a  similar  list  could  be  drawn  up  for 
almost  any  other  major  country  in  the  world. 
Even  with  our  best  friends,  and  sometimes  espe- 
cially with  our  best  friends,  we  are  bound  to  have 
arguments. 

Many  of  our  disagreements  with  India  are  now 
past  history,  and,  I  hope,  in  the  process  of  being 
forgotten.  There  is,  however,  one  current  prob- 
lem which  deserves  special  attention.  It  is  the 
most  recent  to  arise  and  the  main  source  of  con- 
cern in  our  mutual  relations  at  the  present  moment. 
That  is  the  American  decision  to  extend  military 
aid  to  Pakistan. 

We  made  that  decision  for  reasons  well  known 
to  Americans,  but  sometimes  misunderstood 
abroad. 

This  country  and  many  others  believe  that  our 
way  of  life  is  critically  threatened  by  a  predatory 
power  which  recognizes  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  its  existence  is  the  very  presence  of  democracy. 
Soviet  communism  seeks  to  destroy  us  all.  It 
bears  repeating  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  will  use  every 
means  at  its  disposal,  including  war,  to  enslave 
us..  Unless  adequate  measures  are  taken  by  the 
free  nations  acting  together,  it  will  succeed. 

We  have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  domina- 
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tion  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  is  a  part  of  Soviet 
objective.  .  . 

As  the  Kremlin's  intentions  became  clear,  the 
United  States,  as  you  know,  in  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations,  took  far-reaching  steps  to  meet 
the  threat.  These  security  measures  included  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  comprehensive  ar- 
rangements in  the  Pacific  area. 

Power  Vacuum  in  Middle  East  and  South  Asia 

It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that  a  power 
vacuum  exists  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 
The  countries  of  this  region,  largely  lacking  the 
resources  necessary  for  a  strong  military  posture, 
are  also  torn  by  other  strains  and  stresses  which 
sap  their  strength.  Thus,  we  have  the  conflict 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  the  Egyptian 
dispute  with  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  Suez 
region,  the  tension  between  India  and  Pakistan 
over  Kashmir.  .  ,rJJ, 

In  addition,  in  many  countries  ot  the  Middle 
East  the  economic  and  political  situations  have 
resulted  in  acute  internal  instability. 

At  the  same  time,  this  wide  area  remains  of 
immense  importance  to  us.  It  contains  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  world's  population.  It  has  tre- 
mendous resources,  including  oil,  many  of  which 
are  as  yet  untapped.  It  is  a  vital,  strategic  land, 
sea,  and  air  route  between  East  and  West. 

If  this  part  of  the  world  is  to  live  in  freedom, 
if  it  is  to  retain  the  capacity  to  develop  its  economy 
to  its  own  best  interests,  and  if  its  political  insti- 
tutions are  to  mature  within  an  independent 
framework,  we  believe  that  it  must  have  the  ability 
to  defend  itself  against  aggression.  The  threat 
of  aggression  is  ever  present. 

You  will  recall  that  early  attempts  to  create  a 
sound  military  system  in  the  area  failed.  Both 
the  idea  of  a  Middle  East  Command  and  a  Middle 
East  Defense  Organization  came  to  nothing  tor 
one  good  reason :  Both  were  born  of  initiative  sup- 
plied bv  outside  powers.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said 
when  lie  came  back  from  his  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  last  spring,  no  collective  security  system  can 
be  imposed  from  without.  "It  should  be  designed 
and  grow  from  within  out  of  a  sense  of  common 
danger  and  common  destiny." 

Until  very  recently,  time  stood  still  as  far  as 
defense  of  the  Middle  East  was  concerned,  but 
various  hopeful  signs  have  begun  to  show. 

First,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  asked  the 
United 'States  for  grant  military  aid. 

This  was  a  request  which  had  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  Government  and  people  of  Paki- 
stan are  strongly  anti-Communist.  They  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  stand  and  be  counted  with 
us  in  efforts  to  forestall  the  Kremlin's  imperialism. 
In  World  War  II,  the  history  of  the  fighting 
forces  from  what  is  now  Pakistan  was  a  glorious 
one,  as  was  that  of  the  troops  from  what  is  now 
India. 
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We  were  well  aware,  however,  that  the  Indian 
Government  would  dislike  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Pakistan.  Its  objections  were  carefully  weighed 
by  us.  On  balance,  in  considering  them,  it  seemed 
clear  to  us  that  the  consequences  of  this  action 
feared  by  India  would  not  develop.  Further,  we 
believe  that  as  time  passes  India  herself  will  see 
that  her  apprehensions  on  the  subject  were  not 

During  the  lengthy  debate  in  India  while  this 
matter  was  being  considered  by  us,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  one  motivation  for  India's  opposition 
stemmed  from  fear  that  U.S.  arms  aid  to  Pakistan 
would  be  used  against  India. 

Thus,  when  the  decision  was  made  by  president 
Eisenhower  to  give  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  he 
made  it  absolutely  clear  in  his  public  announce- 
ment and  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  Prime  ; 
Minister  Nehru2  that  the  arms  we  would  give 
could  in  no  way  be  used  in  aggression  without  his  , 
taking  appropriate  action  immediately,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  his  constitutional  authority. 

We  firmly  believe  that  India  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  be  alarmed  about  as  far  as  this  assistance 
goes    The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  indicated 
to  us  that  it  accepts  fully  the  definitive  provisions  | 
limiting  the  end  use  of  the  aid. 

Beyond  this,  we  believe  that  if  the  military: 
strength  of  the  subcontinent  is  increased,  it  will 
serve  to  deter  aggression  from  the  outside. 

Now  on  this  point  we  differ  with  the  Indian 
Government.  It  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
by  this  act  the  cold  war  is  brought  directly  into 
the  subcontinent. 

Very  recently,  in  addressing  the  Indian  House 
of  the  People,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said : 

There  are  two  approaches  to  this  question  of  war  and 
peace.  One  is  the  approach  of  the  feeling  that  war  is 
almost  inevitable  and  therefore  one  must  be  prepared  for 
war  The  other  is  that  war  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
if  not  at  all  costs,  at  almost  all  costs.  The  two  approaches 
differ  as  everybody  will  see.  Of  course,  nobody  wants 
war-or  very  few  people.  And  yet  many  people  may  well 
say,  "We  do  not  want  war  but  how  are  you  going  to  help  I 
War  must  come  and  therefore  we  must  do  this  and  do 

thThat  is  a  legitimate  approach.  And  yet  if  you  lay 
stress  on  war  coming  you  lose  the  battle  for  peace  and 
war  is  likely  to  come  because  your  minds  have  succumbed 
to  the  prospect  of  war  coming  in. 

That  is  the  danger  of  the  situation:  Not  that  people 
want  war,  but  many  people  seem  to  succumb  to  the  idea 
of  the  inevitability  of  war. 

Again,  in  the  past  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has 
put  forward  the  idea  of  a  "no  war"  area,  of  which 
India  and  presumably  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  perhaps  others,  would  be  a  part. 

I  believe  the  origins  of  this  attitude  are  many 
and  it  is  not  possible,  for  me  at  least,  to  say  which 
carry  the  most  weight.  But  they  seem  to  include 
the  following: 
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A  feeling  that  India  can  best  tackle  her  pressing 
internal  problems  if  she  avoids  becoming  involved 
in  the  "cold  war"  and  that  her  influence  can  most 
effectively  be  exerted  if  she  is  not  committed  to 
either  side. 

_  A  conviction  that  she  only  stands  to  lose  by  put- 
ting herself  at  least  potentially  in  a  position  which 
might  offend  either  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist 
China,  particularly  the  latter,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  reluctance  to  alienate  herself  from  the 
West. 

A  deep-seated  fear  and  hatred  of  colonialism 
and  imperialism  and  an  identification  of  these  with 
the  Western  Powers,  plus  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
plications of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

A  feeling  that  moral  weight  against  war  will 
prevent  it  from  coming. 

There  are  no  doubt  other  motivations  and  it  may 
seem  that  contradictions  exist  in  those  I  have  just 
listed,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these,  put  together 
in  varying  degrees  of  importance,  may  help  to  ex- 
plain attitudes  and  expressions  which  appear  puz- 
zling to  many  of  us. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  the  cold  war  is 
already  on  the  subcontinent,  as  it  is  in  every  other 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  there  not  through  any- 
thing we  or  the  other  free  nations  have  done,  but 
through  the  actions  and  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and  the  other  satellites. 

Lessons  of  Past  Aggression 

One  cannot  lightly  dismiss  the  lessons  of  aggres- 
sion in  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia  or  Korea.  It 
could  happen  in  the  Indian  subcontinent.  If  it 
does,  how  will  India  defend  herself— alone,  or  in 
the  strong  company  of  others  who  believe  her  in- 
dependence should  be  guarded? 

Collective  security  is  the  keystone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  that  concept,  we  think,  lies  the  only 
hope  of  preventing  another  Poland  or  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  Korea. 

While  the  United  States  had  under  considera- 
tion the  question  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  Paki- 
stan and  Turkey  had  been  holding  talks  which  re- 
sulted on  February  19,  1954,  in  an  announcement 
that  they  intended  "to  study  methods  of  achiev- 
ing closer,  friendly  collaboration  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  spheres  as  well  as  of 
strengthening  peace  and  security  in  their  own  in- 
terest as  also  in  that  of  all  peace-loving  nations." 
An  agreement  on  these  lines  was  signed  at  Karachi 
on  April  2. 

The  United  States  warmly  welcomed  this  de- 
velopment and  its  decision  to  extend  military  aid 
to  Pakistan  was  made  within  its  context. 

Now,  these  matters  have  not  made  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  India  easy.  On  the 
problems  of  security,  it  may  not  seem  that  the  two 
countries  are  likely  to  reach  agreement  in  the  near 
future.    We  believe  we  are  right  and  I  am  sure 
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that  the  Indian  Government  believes  it  is  right. 

Indian  leaders  are  as  entitled  to  their  opinions 
as  we  are  to  ours,  and  it  is  not  profitable  for  either 
of  us  to  try  to  impose  our  viewpoint  on  the  other. 

But  I  do  not  concur  with  those  who  say  that 
friendship  is  being  destroyed  between  us.  India 
and  the  United  States  are  two  great  democracies. 
We  have  more  in  common  than  we  have  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Turning  back,  India,  following  the  partition  of 
the  subcontinent,  was  faced  with  tremendous  in- 
ternal and  external  problems.  There  was  the  prob- 
lem of  unifying  the  nation  into  a  single  political 
entity  from  more  than  500  separate  states.  There 
was  the  problem  of  an  already  overtaxed  economy 
being  thrown  further  off  balance  by  the  partition 
itself.  There  was  the  problem  of  internal  Com- 
munist activity.  And  finally,  there  was  the  prob- 
lem of  India's  relations  with  her  newly  created 
neighbor,  Pakistan. 

While  the  new  India  moved  quickly  and  effec- 
tively to  meet  some  of  its  most  pressing  internal 
problems,  the  challenges  were  obviously  too  great 
to  be  overcome  immediately.  Further,  there  were 
and  are  forces  trying  to  move  against  what  the 
present  government  of  India  considers  its  people's 
best  interests. 

The  Communists,  for  example,  both  those  in  the 
Kremlin  and  those  in  India  taking  their  orders 
from  the  Kremlin,  don't  want  a  unified  India.  In 
India,  as  in  other  countries  where  they  seek  to 
gain  power,  they  strive  for  disorder,  disunity,  and 
discontent. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Communists  con- 
sistently take  the  part  of  those  who  would  weaken 
the  power  of  the  central  government.  They  con- 
tinuously berate  the  concept  of  India's  Five  Year 
Plan.  They  belabor  the  slowness  in  coming  of  its 
benefits.  They,  as  happened  in  our  own  country 
during  the  depression,  use  the  issue  of  unemploy- 
ment to  advance  their  aims. 


India's  Progress 

However,  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  government 
has  moved  steadily  forward  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems.  He  himself  has  taken  a  strong  anti- 
Communist  position.  It  is  clear  that  he  recognizes 
the  threat  the  Communists  are  to  his  country.  At 
one  time,  he  had  about  7,000  of  them  in  jail. 

The  general  elections  of  1951-52  which  were 
held  to  form  the  government  were  a  model  of 
democratic  procedure.  About  106  million  people 
voted.  Unlike  the  Soviet  system,  the  Indian  sys- 
tem gave  them  a  wide  range  of  parties  and  candi- 
dates to  choose  from. 

Unification  of  the  country,  which  many  de- 
scribed as  an  impossible  task,  was  accomplished 
swiftly  and  efficiently. 

Faced  with  a  fantastically  low  living  standard, 
a  desperate  agricultural  situation,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  bold  steps  to  increase  food  pro- 
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duction,  to  stimulate  industry,  and  to  increase 
India's  foreign  trade. 

While  progress  has  been  made,  there  is  a  great 
distance  left  to  travel.  If  the  present  economic 
program  is  successful,  all  well  and  good.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disruptive  forces  within  the  country  gain 
strength  and  totalitarian  efforts  meet  with  in- 
creasing local  successes,  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  will  have  cause  for  alarm. 

This  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  our  feelings 
toward  India.  Regardless  of  our  differences  on 
foreign  policy  and  security  matters,  what  the 
United  States  is  most  interested  in  is  a  free,  inde- 
pendent India  following  the  route  of  her  own 
choosing.  It  would  be  a  major  disaster  if  the 
freedom  of  India's  Government  and  people  were 
taken  away — a  disaster  from  which  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  might  never  recover. 

On  our  part,  there  are  no  hidden  reservations  or 
limitations  on  our  relationship  with  India.  We 
stand  ready,  as  in  the  past,  to  help  India  where  we 
can  and  in  ways  that  she  may  desire.  We  shall  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  insure  that  our  rela- 
tions produce  nothing  but  friendship  and  mutual 
benefit.  We  are  confident  that  this  is  India's  de- 
sire as  well. 

You  will  remember  that  the  United  States  has 
long  given  aid  and  encouragement  to  India.  As 
far  back  before  Indian  independence  as  1941,  the 
two  countries  exchanged  representatives.  In 
1942,  Col.  Louis  Johnson,  President  Roosevelt's 
personal  representative  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, participated  in  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
work  out  agreement  between  the  British  and  In- 
dians on  India's  political  future. 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  made  its  views 
known  to  the  British  Government  concerning  its 
support  of  steps  which  might  be  taken  toward 
fulfillment  of  Indian  nationalist  aspirations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  made  great  efforts  through 
the  exchange  of  information,  exchange  of  persons, 
and  other  formulae  to  insure  that  America  and 
our  way  of  life  be  known  to  the  people  of  India. 

We  welcomed  wholeheartedly  the  measures 
taken  toward  real  independence,  the  establishment 
in  1946  of  an  Interim  Government  and  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  draft  a  constitution. 

In  October  1946  the  two  nations  exchanged 
ambassadors. 

Following  partition  in  August  1947  and  as  India 
began  to  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
independence,  the  United  States  increasingly  wel- 
comed her  active  role  in  world  affairs.  We  have 
been,  for  instance,  happy  to  see  the  active  part 
she  has  played  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies— although  we  have  not 
at  all  times  agreed  with  her  position. 

We  have,  further,  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the 
tremendous  economic  problems  which  face  India. 
The  average  life  expectancy  is  32  years.  About 
75  million  each  year  suffer  the  debilitating  and 
often  fatal  effects  of  malaria.    She  has  a  popula- 
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tion  density  of  308  per  square  mile  compared  to  54 
in  the  United  States.  Her  population  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  5  million  a  year.  Her  crop  yields 
are  desperately  low.  Famine  is  an  ever-present 
danger. 


U.S.  Aid 

To  help  avert  a  desperate  grain  shortage  in  1951, 
the  U.S.  Congress  loaned  India  $190  million  to 
purchase  2  million  tons  of  wheat. 

Since  1951,  our  programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  special  economic  aid  have  been  directed  to 
supplementing  the  extraordinary  steps  being  taken 
by  the  Indian  Government  through  its  Five  Year 
Plan  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  its  people. 
In  1952,  our  programs  amounted  to  almost  $53 
million;  in  1953,  to  $44,300,000 ;  and  in  the  present  j 
fiscal  year,  to  $89  million.  Altogether,  in  grants 
and  loans,  the  U.S.  Government  has  made  about 
$390  million  available  to  India.  We  expect  to 
continue  this  assistance. 

Under  it,  the  United  States  is  providing  techni- 
cal advice  to  India's  Community  Development 
Program  which  is  reaching  14  million  people  in 
22,000  villages.  Indian  leaders  and  technicians, 
numbering  in  the  hundreds  have  been  brought  to 
the  United  States  for  specialized  training.  Sup- 1 
plies  and  equipment  are  being  provided  farmers 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them. 

In  addition,  our  funds  are  being  used  for  direct 
assistance  in  economic  development,  industrial  as 
well  as  agricultural. 

Private  American  foundations  are  also  playing 
an  important  part  in  these  efforts.  The  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  are  actively  involved  in 
helping  improve  living  standards. 

Thus,  many,  many  Americans  today  are  work- 
ing daily  side  by  side  with  Indians  in  the  funda- 
mental tasks  of  improving  the  lives  of  India's 
millions.  . 

American  private  investment  in  India  is  sub- 
stantial and  contributes  to  a  sounder  Indian  econ- 
omy. Within  the  past  year,  for  instance,  we  have 
seen  a  multimillion  dollar  oil  refinery  started  in 
Bombay  by  an  American  company. 

India,  in  turn,  has  much  to  offer  us  economically. 
From  India,  we  purchase  large  amounts  of  im- 
portant industrial  materials,  including  mica  and 
manganese.  We  also  buy  ilmenite,  the  ore  used 
in  making  titanium,  and  kyanite,  used  in  manu- 
facturing refractory  bricks. 

Outside  the  economic  field,  we  find  the  ties  of 
friendship  being  strengthened  in  other  ways.  A 
host  of  India's  students  and  teachers  and  many 
of  ours  are  continually  being  exchanged.  These 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women,  through  the 
experience  of  daily  living  with  their  hosts,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  good  will. 

India  has  a  great  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage 
on  which  we  can  draw.   As  our  two  countries  know 
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each  other  better  we  can  benefit  more  and  more  in 
nonmaterial  as  well  as  material  ways.  It  has  be- 
come a  cliche  to  say  that  the  West  can  learn  as 
much  from  the  East  as  the  East  from  the  West,  but 
it  is  worth  repeating  nevertheless. 

But  what  gives  us  the  most  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  relations  with  India  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  basic  difference  inherent  in  our  respective 
philosophies  of  government.  India  has  reimbued 
the  spirit  of  democracy  with  the  strength  of  her 
own.  She  has  given,  in  the  life  of  Gandhi,  a  new 
rallying  point  to  all  those  who  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  each  individual. 

Both  nations  believe  in  freedom,  in  the  individ- 
ual, in  his  rights  as  an  individual — in  the  commit- 
ment of  democratic  government  to  protect  those 
rights.  Our  concept  of  democracy  is  the  same. 
The  necessity  for  protecting  that  democracy  is 
mutually  recognized.  The  way  is  open  to  friendly 
cooperation  in  efforts  to  build  a  better,  more  peace- 
ful world. 

Looking  at  the  broad  picture  of  our  relations, 
there  is  much  more  to  cheer  than  to  despair  about. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  succumb  to  the  doubtful 
luxury  of  carping  and  exasperation,  the  future  is 
a  bright  one. 

We  have,  I  believe,  many  areas  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  which  India  and  the  United  States  are 
in  agreement.  The  chief  task  is  to  build  upon 
those  areas  and  to  strengthen  them. 

We  do  not  expect  to  agree  on  every  issue.  There 
are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  between  two 
democratic  states,  but  the  basic  principles  exist  on 
which  we  agree. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  already  said :  What 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  above 
all  is  a  free,  independent,  and  democratic  India. 
If  it  is  an  India  which  also  agrees  with  the  Ameri- 
can outlook  on  international  affairs,  so  much  the 
better.  We  shall  certainly  work  hard  to  reconcile 
our  respective  points  of  view,  but  it  is  the  freedom, 
the  independence,  and  the  democracy  of  India 
that  we  consider  essential  and  that  we  shall  strive 
to  support  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


FOA  Projects  To  Aid  India 

River  Development  Project 

The 'United  States  will  contribute  $11  million 
toward  the  construction  of  a  new  major  river- 
development  project,  the  Rihand  Dam,  in  the 
north  Indian  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
April  2  reported  the  signing  in  New  Delhi  of  an 
agreement  calling  for  U.S.  support  to  the  project, 
which  will  cost  an  estimated  $70  million.  The 
Indian  Government  will  contribute  the  equivalent 
of  $59  million  to  the  construction  costs. 
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Expected  to  be  completed  in  12  years,  Rihand 
Dam  would  have  an  initial  installed  electrical 
capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts  and  ultimate  in- 
stalled capacity  of  twice  that  much.  A  large  block 
of  the  power  will  be  utilized,  according  to  the  plan, 
for  pumping  water  from  possibly  4,000  feet  deep 
irrigation  wells  irrigating  from  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  In  addition, 
water  from  the  180  square  mile  reservoir  would 
irrigate  400,000  to  500,000  acres. 

The  area  to  be  served  by  the  Rihand  project  has 
a  population  of  about  25  million  persons  and  is 
extremely  undeveloped  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry.  Development  of  such  basic  industries 
as  manufacture  of  cement,  chemical  fertilizers, 
aluminum,  porcelain,  and  paper,  for  which  abun- 
dant raw  materials  are  available  in  the  area,  awaits 
a  power  source  such  as  Rihand  would  supply. 

Establishment  of  Training  Centers 

Two  training  centers  to  instruct  Indian  person- 
nel in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  heavy 
earth-moving  and  construction  equipment  will  be 
set  up  in  India  as  part  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program,  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
announced  on  March  24. 

The  training  centers  will  be  established  in  con- 
junction with  multipurpose  river  development 
projects  at  Chambal  and  Hirakud.  The  training 
course  will  run  about  12  months  and  each  center 
will  be  designed  to  train  at  least  40  operators  and 
mechanics  a  year. 

The  United  States  is  contributing  $460,000  to 
the  program  and  the  Indian  Government  will  con- 
tribute 1,402,000  rupees  (equivalent  to  about 
$294,420).  Foa  will  also  supply  technicians  to 
take  part  in  the  instruction. 

Locust  Control 

The  Foa  announced  on  March  18  that  India's 
age-old  fight  against  swarms  of  desert  locusts  will 
be  supported  by  additional  mobile  equipment 
financed  under  the  U.  S.  technical  cooperation 
program. 

Extending  a  1952  locust-control  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  India,  Foa  agreed  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  $80,000  worth  of  addi- 
tional equipment  and  India  agreed  to  make  a  con- 
tribution of  460,000  rupees  (equivalent  to  about 
$96,600)  to  the  program.  During  the  last  2  years, 
the  United  States  contributed  $451,000  and  India 
the  equivalent  of  $156,000  to  the  locust  control 
program. 

The  control  program,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
1951  when  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  were 
threatened  by  a  severe  locust  plague,  has  been  very 
successful  in  reducing  damage.  In  1953  the 
damage  from  locusts  was  insignificant  because  of 
the  successful  cooperation  of  the  governments  of 
the  countries  threatened  by  locusts,  agencies  of  the 
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U.S.  Government,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

Malaria  Control 

Malaria  control  protection  will  be  extended  to 
a  total  of  125  million  people  in  India  as  a  result  of 
the  signing  of  a  new  agreement  under  the  Indo- 
American  technical  cooperation  program,  the  1  oa 
announced  on  March  10. 

Under  the  agreement  signed  in  New  Delhi  by 
representatives  of  the  Foa  and  the  Government  of 
India,  35  additional  malaria  units  will  be  estab- 
lished in  India.  This  will  bring  to  125  the  number 
of  units  established  since  1952  under  the  joint  pro- 
gram and  malaria  coverage  of  125  million  persons 
by  March  31, 1955. 

The  United  States  is  contributing  $4,660,000  to 
the  latest  phase  of  the  program  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  5,730  tons  of  DDT,  35  petrol-driven 
spraying  units,  183  vehicles  and  2,714  hand  spray- 
ers and  stirrup  pumps.  The  Indian  contribution  is 
22,533,000  rupees  (equivalent  to  about  $4,720,000) . 

The  malaria-control  program  is  the  major 
health  effort  under  the  Indo- American  program. 
It  is  aimed  at  reducing  100  million  cases  of  malaria 
a  year  to  one  million  cases  or  less.  Through  the 
nationwide  campaign,  it  is  planned  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  malaria  to  the  point  where  normal 
control  measures  can  keep  it  from  ever  again  be- 
coming a  serious  health  or  economic  problem. 


Fukuryu  Mara  Accident 

Press  release  187  dated  April  9 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  at 
Tokyo  on  April  9  by  John  M.  Allison,  American 
Ambassador  to  Japan: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  departure  from  Tokyo  of 
Mr.  Merrill  Eisenbud,  Director  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  laboratory  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  of  Dr.  John  Morton,  Director  of  the 
Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission  and  his  staff 
of  associate  physicians,  I  wish  to  express  again  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  our 
deep  regret  for  the  unfortunate  accident  to  the 
Fukuryu  Maru  and  our  continuing  concern  for 
the  recovery  and  well-being  of  its  hospitalized 
crewmen.  I  have  already  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  both  to  re- 
imburse the  Japanese  Government  for  interim 
financial  assistance  to  the  patients  and  their  fam- 
ilies and,  for  the  future,  to  take  all  possible  meas- 
ures to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  this  most  re- 
grettable accident. 

I  have  thanked  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Eisenbud 
for  their  important  contributions  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  of  the  problems  which  arose  after  this 
most  regrettable  accident  and  I  should  like  to  re- 
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cord  my  own  appreciation  of  what,  in  cooperation 
with  officials  and  scientists  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  since 
their  arrival  here.  . 

Mr.  Eisenbud  and  Dr.  Morton  and  his  stall  were 
directed  to  come  to  Tokyo  by  the  United  States 
Government,  immediately  on  notification  of  the 
mishap  to  the  Fukuryu  Maru.  Their  primary 
purpose  was  to  assist,  as  consultants  to  the  Japa- 
nese doctors  in  charge  of  the  case,  in  the  recovery 
of  the  twenty-three  patients.  They  were  also  to 
offer  to  the  Japanese  Government  specialists  in 
charge  of  the  public  health  and  fishing  industry 
aspects  of  the  case  their  long  professional  experi- 
ence in  the  evaluation  of  radioactive  hazards.  Dr. 
Morton  and  his  staff  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  March 
18,  Mr.  Eisenbud  on  March  22.  Since  that  time, 
the  following  results  have  been  accomplished: 

(1)  The  examinations  they  have  made  in  Japan 
have  corroborated  completely  the  results  of  longer  ; 
and  more  detailed  studies  in  the  continental  United 
States  which  have  established  the  groundlessness 
of  fears  concerning  the  long-range  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean  or  of  water  or  air 
currents.  Mr.  Eisenbud  has  made  the  results  of 
his  examinations  and  of  these  longer  studies  avail-  j 
able  to  the  Japanese  scientists.  t 

Mr.  Eisenbud,  in  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  offered  to  provide  the  Japanese  ; 
scientists,  should  they  so  desire,  equipment  used 
in  the  United  States  for  routine  monitormgs  ot  the 
daily  depositions  of  radioactive  dust  from  all 

sourc6S. 

(2)  Mr.  Eisenbud  has  communicated  to  his 
Japanese  colleagues  the  results  of  American 
studies  concerning  the  fate  of  radioactive  debris 
originating  from  the  detonation  of  nuclear  devices 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  These  studies  formed 
the  basis  for  a  public  statement  made  on  March  | 
24  conveying  assurances  that  radioactivity  is  not 
being  carried  by  oceanic  currents  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  test  area.  Traces  of  radio- 
activity can  be  expected  to  be  reported  from  time 
to  time  but  only  in  harmless  amounts  that  will 
barely  be  detectable  against  the  ever-present  back- 
ground of  natural  radioactivity. 

'  (3)  In  recognition  of  the  importance  ot  marine 

ecology  to  the  Japanese  economy,  Mr.  Eisenbud 
has  conveyed,  through  Dr.  Kobayashi  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  and  Chairman  of  the 
Atom  Bomb  Injury  Investigation  Committee  of 
Japan,  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  offer  financial  support  to 
Japanese  scientists  who  wish  to  continue  their  in- 
vestigations in  this  field. 

(4)  In  cooperation  with  Japanese  scientists, 
they  have  established  the  fact  that  no  commercial 
hazard  exists  to  the  Japanese  tuna  industry.  They 
were  requested  by  the  Japanese  authorities  tc 
recommend  a  monitoring  procedure  for  export 
tuna  and  did  so  as  a  precautionary  measure.    1 
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have  been  gratified  by  the  statement  of  the  United 
States  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  apprehension  over  the  possibility 
of  contaminated  tuna  from  Japan.  I  am  informed 
through  commercial  sources  in  Japan  that  from 
their  side  the  problem  is  now  resolved  and  that 
the  Japanese  tuna  industry  has  for  some  time 
been  operating  on  a  normal  basis. 

(5)  In  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  doctors  in 
charge  of  the  patients,  they  have  established  the 
presumption  that  the  radioactive  constituents  of 
the  ash  which  fell  on  the  Fukuryu  Maru  have  not 
been  deposited  in  significant  amounts  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  hospitalized  fishermen.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Japan  Mr.  Eisenbud  discussed 
the  subject  in  detail  with  Japanese  investigators 
and  urged  that  the  question  be  removed  from  the 
realm  of  speculation  by  radio  chemical  analysis 
of  the  urine  of  the  fishermen.  This  technique, 
facilities  for  which  did  not  exist  in  Japan,  per- 
mits a  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  intratissue  deposits  of  radio-chemicals  have 
occurred.  Mr.  Eisenbud  offered  to  undertake  this 
analysis  for  all  of  the  23  patients.  Two  speci- 
mens of  urine  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Eisenbud  who 
arranged  for  them  to  be  flown  to  the  United 
States  for  immediate  analysis.  Five  subsequent 
samples  have  been  received  and  are  now  being 
analyzed  in  the  United  States.  Their  results  will 
be  promptly  communicated.  The  results  of  the 
analyses  which  have  been  completed  have  already 
been  reported  to  Dr.  Kobayashi.    It  has  been  de- 


termined that  the  excretion  of  the  radio-chemicals 
is  of  such  a  low  order  as  to  assure  that  the  deposits 
of  radio-isotopes  in  the  tissues  of  these  two  patients 
give  no  medical  basis  for  concern. 

This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  possibility, 
originally  raised,  that  radioactive  materials  in  the 
tissue  of  the  men  would  produce  injury  in  the 
years  to  come.  There  remains  the  injury  pro- 
duced by  external  radiation  from  the  ash.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  fishermen  are  now  convalescing 
from  the  effects  of  this  initial  injury.  The 
American  specialists  have  not  been  able  to  make 
appropriate  suggestions  for  action  including  ther- 
apy with  regard  to  the  twenty-three  patients,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  not  thus  far  been  possible 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  make  the  neces- 
sary prior  examinations. 

I  have  informed  the  Japanese  Government  that 
if  the  Japanese  doctors  in  charge  of  the  twenty- 
three  patients  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Morton  leave 
a  physician  from  his  staff  in  Tokyo  to  relay  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  the  patients  as  may  sub- 
sequently be  communicated  to  him  and  to  maintain 
an  immediate  channel  to  Dr.  Morton  and  his  staff, 
such  arrangements  will  be  made. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  our  readiness  to  do 
anything  within  our  power  to  promote  the  re- 
covery of  the  twenty-three  patients  and  to  extend 
any  assistance  needed  for  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  wake  of  this  most 
unfortunate  and  regrettable  accident. 


New  Trends  in  American  Immigration 

by  Edward  8.  Maney 
Director  of  the  Visa  Office 1 


The  National  Council  on  Naturalization  and 
Citizenship,  I  understand,  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  immigrant  who  wishes 
to  integrate  into  the  American  community  and 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  members  of  the  Council 
will  be  interested  in  certain  changes  which  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act2  has  brought 
about  in  the  immigration  field  and  which  will  be 

1  Address  made  before  the  National  Council  on  Naturali- 
zation and  Citizenship,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  2  (press 
release  170,  dated  Apr.  1). 

*  For  an  article  on  the  act,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2  1953 
p.  195,  and  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  232. 
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reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  group  that 
makes  up  our  new  immigrants. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
was  enacted  on  June  27,  1952,  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  15  months.  Almost  un- 
noticed by  the  general  public,  this  act  has  brought 
about  a  number  of  changes  which  have  proven 
beneficial  to  those  who  wish  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  have  in  many  ways  facilitated  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

Before  I  discuss  with  you  some  of  these  changes, 
let  me  remind  you  that  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  are  not  differ- 
ent from  those  which  have  been  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can immigration  policy  ever  since  there  has  been 
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a  limitation  on  the  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  discussing  these  basic  con- 
cepts not  only  because  they  have  remained  un- 
changed but  also  because  they  relate  to  American 
immigration  policy,  which  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  will  discuss 
with  you  changes  the  new  law  has  brought  about 
and  which  have  become  most  obvious  to  us  in  the 
Visa  Office  of  the  Department  of  State  during 
these  last  15  months. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  consular 
officers  in  the  field  and  we  in  the  Department  of 
State  had  to  deal  with  before  the  new  law  became 
effective  was  that  of  an  American  citizen  who  had 
married  a  woman  of  Asian  ancestry  and  discov- 
ered only  too  late  that  under  our  laws  then  in 
existence  he  had  only  the  choice  between  his  coun- 
try and  his  wife  since  our  laws,  with  few  excep- 
tions, then  did  not  permit  the  immigration  of 
persons  of  Asian  stock. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  the  new  law 
has  brought  about  is  the  elimination  of  race  as  a 
bar  to  immigration.  Alien  wives  and  husbands  of 
American  citizens  and  alien  children  of  American 
citizens  are  now  eligible  for  immigration  and  en- 
titled to  nonquota  status  irrespective  of  their  race. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  quotas  accorded  to  Asian 
peoples  are  minimum  quotas,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  volume  of  immigration  from  a  given 
area  is  composed  of  both  quota  and  nonquota  im- 
migrants and  the  latter  group  of  course  may  ex- 
ceed without  limit  the  numerical  limitations  placed 
on  quota  immigrants.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,043  Chi- 
nese and  2,489  Japanese  came  to  the  United  States 
as  immigrants,  although  Japan  has  a  quota  of  only 
185  and  only  105  quota  numbers  are  available  to 
Chinese  persons.  In  evaluating  these  data  it  must 
be  recalled  that  racial  bars  to  immigration  were 
not  lowered  until  the  second  half  of  the  1953  fiscal 
year. 

Changes  in  Quota  Chargeability 

Another  important  change  which  the  new  law 
has  brought  about  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  quota  chargeability  of  an 
alien  is  determined.  The  basic  rule  remains  un- 
changed that  the  quota  of  an  alien  is  determined 
by  his  place  of  birth.  While  formerly  only  an 
alien  wife  chargeable  to  an  oversubscribed  quota 
could  be  charged  to  the  more  favorable  quota  of 
her  accompanying  husband,  under  the  new  law  a 
husband  as  well  as  a  wife  may  be  charged  to  the 
more  favorable  quota  of  the  accompanying  spouse. 
For  example,  the  Greek  husband  of  an  English 
woman  may  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  Great 
Britain. 

Similarly,  a  child  may  now  be  charged  to  his 
own  quota,  the  quota  of  his  accompanying  father 
or  mother,  whichever  of  the  three  is  most  f  avor- 
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able.  In  the  past  a  child  mandatorily  had  to  be  j 
charged  to  the  quota  of  the  accompanying  father.  J 
This  relaxation  of  the  law  which  may  seem  unim- 
portant, I  assure  you,  has  brought  relief  to  many 
an  immigrant  family  by  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity  to  come  to  the  United  States  together  rather 
than  choosing  between  separation  or  waiting  to- 
gether abroad. 

Another  change  relating  to  the  quota  charge- 
ability  has  brought  relief  for  many  hardship  cases 
for  which  there  was  no  satisfactory  solution  under 
the  old  law.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
prospective  immigrants  born  in  countries  with 
small  and  oversubscribed  quotas  had  to  be  given 
the  discouraging  information  that  they  had  to  an- 
ticipate an  indefinite  waiting  period  under  the 
quota  of  their  country  of  birth  although  they  had 
no  tie  to  the  country  of  their  birth. 

The  typical  example  is  that  of  an  alien  born  in  : 
India  while  his  British  parents  were  stationed 
there  as  missionaries  or  that  of  a  Swiss  person 
born  in  Egypt  whose  father  was  stationed  there 
as  a  consular  officer  of  his  country.  The  law  now 
permits  that  an  alien  who  was  born  in  a  country 
in  which  neither  of  his  parents  was  born  and  in 
which  neither  of  his  parents  had  a  residence  at  the 
time  of  such  alien's  birth  may  be  charged  to  the 
quota  of  either  parent.  In  other  words,  to  use  our 
examples,  the  alien  born  in  India  may  be  charged 
to  the  British  quota  to  which  his  parents  would 
have  been  chargeable,  and  the  alien  who  was  born 
as  son  of  the  Swiss  Consul  in  Egypt  may  be 
charged  to  the  quota  of  Switzerland. 

Fuller  use  of  existing  quotas  is  made  possible 
under  the  new  law  by  permitting  that  any  portion 
of  a  given  quota  not  used  during  the  first  10 
months  of  a  quota  year  may  be  used  without 
numerical  limitation  during  May  and  June,  that 
the  last  2  months  of  the  quota  year.    The 


is, 


restriction  on  the  use  of  quotas  to  10  percent  of 
each  quota  per  month  which  now  is  applicable 
only  during  the  first  10  months  applied  to  every 
month  of  the  quota  year  under  the  old  law.  Thus, 
quota  numbers  were  lost  if  a  demand  for  immigra- 
tion visas  in  excess  of  20  percent  developed  in 
May  and  June  of  a  year  under  a  quota  which  had 
not  been  utilized  up  to  80  percent  during  the  first 
10  months  of  the  same  quota  year. 

The  prohibition  against  the  immigration  of 
manual  labor,  the  so-called  "contract  labor  pro- 
vision" of  the  old  law,  by  and  large  restricted  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  to  relatives  and 
close  friends  of  American  citizens  and  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens.  Aliens  with  good  skills  and 
many  of  them  needed  in  this  country  but  lacking 
family  or  friendship  ties  as  a  rule  could  not  come 
to  this  country  as  they  were  unable  to  secure  an 
acceptable  affidavit  of  support  as  evidence  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  become  public  charges. 
Thus  real  "new-seed  immigration"  had  become 
unknown  in  this  country  except  for  those  immi- 
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grants  who  benefited  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948. 

This  situation  has  been  drastically  changed  by 
two  provisions  of  the  new  law.  On  one  hand  the 
out-dated  and  inflexible  contract  labor  law  was 
eliminated.  Now  an  alien  is  permitted  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  employment  before  he  comes 
to  the  United  States  and  may  submit  evidence 
about  his  employment  to  show  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge.  Only  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certifies  that  there  exists  an  oversupply 
of  a  given  skill  in  a  given  locality  of  the  United 
States  will  the  immigration  of  aliens  be  barred 
who  possess  such  skill  and  who  are  coming  to  this 
locality.  No  such  finding  has  so  far  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  other  provision  of  the  new  law  which  is 
helping  the  "new-seed  immigrant"  as  well  as 
American  industry,  business  and  cultural  interests 
is  the  one  giving  a  first  claim  to  one-half  of  the 
quota  of  each  country  to  aliens  whose  services  are 
needed  urgently  in  the  United  States  because  of 
their  high  education,  technical  training,  special- 
ized experience,  or  exceptional  ability  and  to  their 
spouses  and  children. 

The  provision  permitting  immigrants  to  have 
employment  before  coming  to  the  United  States 
eventually  will  make  itself  felt  also  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  immigrants  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  immigrants  had  to  rely  for  their  im- 
migration on  affidavits  of  support  from  relatives 
and  friends  in  this  country,  the  traditional  trend 
of  the  immigrant  movement  continued  to  be  to 
urban  areas  where  there  was  already  considerable 
immigrant  settlement.  Now  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  settlement  of  new  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  will  not  only  be  influenced  by  their 
tendency  to  go  where  they  have  friends  or  rela- 
tives but  that  it  will  be  guided  by  job  opportunities 
throughout  the  country. 

Security  Provisions 

Some  misunderstanding  seems  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  effect  the  new 
law  has  had  on  the  security  provisions  applicable 
to  immigrants.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread that  the  new  law  is  more  exacting  in  that 
respect.    Actually  the  reverse  is  true. 

For  all  practicable  purposes  the  new  law  has 
reenacted  the  security  provisions  which  had  been 
part  of  the  immigration  laws  since  the  passage  in 
1950  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  One  significant 
change,  however,  has  taken  place.  In  the  past,  and 
ever  since  1940,  not  only  present  but  also  former 
members  of  proscribed  organizations  were  ex- 
cluded from  admission  into  the  United  States  as 
immigrants.  For  example,  an  alien  who  in  his 
youth  some  20  or  30  years  ago  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  was  still  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive a  visa  regardless  of  the  fact  that  long  since 
he  had  given  up  his  early  political  associations  and 
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had  since  become  an  outspoken  fighter  against 
communism. 

The  new  law  contains  an  escape  clause  for  for- 
mer voluntary  members  of  proscribed  organiza- 
tions, a  fact  which  has  been  given  little  if  any 
publicity.  The  defector  clause  contained  in  the 
new  law  permits  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  a  former 
voluntary  member  of  a  proscribed  organization  if 
the  alien  since  the  termination  of  his  membership 
and  for  at  least  5  years  before  the  date  of  his  visa 
application  has  been  actively  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideology  of  the  proscribed  organization 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

This  provision  of  law  has  made  it  possible  to 
admit  to  the  United  States  as  immigrants  a  number 
of  aliens  whose  record  of  the  past  years  has  justi- 
fied that  the  United  States  show  forgiveness  for 
past  political  association  and  has  thus  enabled 
us  at  least  indirectly  to  encourage  future 
defections. 

After  this  trial  period  of  15  months  we  in  the 
Visa  Office  can  say  that  the  new  law  as  far  as  it 
affects  the  visa  function  of  the  Department  of 
State  constitutes  a  considerable  improvement  over 
the  earlier  laws.  I  hope  my  brief  presentation  has 
shown  you  that  the  new  law  tends  to  keep  families 
united  in  migration,  makes  the  use  of  quotas  more 
flexible,  and  facilitates  the  admission  of  "new- 
seed  immigrants."  It  gives  due  recognition  to  the 
need  in  the  United  States  for  certain  skills,  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  ability.  It  also  opens 
the  door  to  those  who  in  the  past  were  permanently 
barred  for  reasons  of  race  or  as  a  result  of  former 
and  long  past  political  affiliations. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  critical  of  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  immigration  laws,  particularly 
its  national-origins  quota  system,  which  actually 
goes  back  to  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  new  law,  this  criticism  I  think 
should  be  divorced  from  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  has  brought  many  important  im- 
provements over  the  old  law,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  its  treatment  of  immigrants. 

In  their  administration,  laws  can  be  interpreted 
literally  and  restrictively.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  be  given  a  reasonable  and  humane  inter- 
pretation. I  want  you  to  know  that  ever  since 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  has  become 
effective  we  in  the  Visa  Office  have  made  every 
effort,  without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  intent 
of  the  law,  to  interpret  it  reasonably  and  hu- 
manely. In  our  frequent  discussions  with  the 
congressional  committees  on  questions  relating  to 
the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law, 
we  have  found  that  it  is  also  their  desire  to  see 
the  law  administered  in  a  commonsense  manner. 
I  should  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  fine  cooperation  we 
in  the  Department  of  State  have  enjoyed  in  our 
close  work  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  Ever  since  the  new  law  was  enacted, 
we  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Service  and  in  close  cooperation  have 
worked  out  the  various  problems  which  naturally 
would  arise  in  the  implementation  of  a  new  stat- 
ute. I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to 
work  out  each  and  every  problem  which  has  come 
to  our  attention  during  these  first  15  months. 
Although  I  am  not  speaking  here  for  the  Im- 


migration and  Naturalization  Service,  I  am  cer- 
tain I  can  say  both  for  that  Service  and  for  the 
Department  of  State  that  we  have  done  everything 
and  will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
interpret  and  administer  the  immigration  laws 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 


Recommendations  Concerning  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress l 


m 


I  submit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  recommendations  concerning  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  urgency  and  significance  of  our  prob- 
lems in  this  area,  I  previously  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  approved,  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Its 
membership,  consisting  of  seventeen  elected  om- 
cials  and  private  citizens,  was  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  represented  diverse  points  of 
view.  The  Commission's  report,2  prepared  in  the 
American  tradition  of  full  debate  and  vigorous 
dissent,  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  various 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  program  I  submit  in  this 

message.  ,t    ....       ,. 

Before  the  Commission  began  its  deliberations 
I  said  to  its  members,  "I  commend  to  you  an  atti- 
tude both  realistic  and  bold.  Above  all,  I  urge  you 
to  follow  one  guiding  principle:  What  is  best  m 
the  national  interest."3  «,,-.«      • 

The  national  interest  in  the  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy  is  clear.  It  is  to  obtain,  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  consistent  with  our  national  security 
and  profitable  and  equitable  for  all,  the  highest 
possible  level  of  trade  and  the  most  efficient  use  of 
capital  and  resources.  That  this  would  also 
strengthen  our  military  allies  adds  urgency. 
Their  strength  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

Great  mutual  advantages  to  buyer  and  seller, 
to  producer  and  consumer,  to  investor  and  to  the 
community  where  investment  is  made,  accrue  from 
high  levels  of  trade  and  investment.  They  accrue 
no  less  in  trade  from  nation  to  nation  than  in 
trade  from  community  to  community  ^ within^  a 
single    country 


The   internal    strength    of   the 


1 II.  Doc.  360,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  Mar.  30. 
*  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
3  Ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  450. 
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American  economy  has  evolved  from  such  a  system 
of  mutual  advantage. 

In  the  press  of  other  problems  and  m  the  haste 
to  meet  emergencies,  this  Nation— and  many  other 
nations  of  the  free  world— have  all  too  often  lost 
sight  of  this  central  fact.  Worldwide  depression 
and  wars,  inflation  and  resultant  economic  dislo- 
cations, have  left  a  sorry  heritage :  a  patchwork  of 
temporary  expedients  and  a  host  of  restrictions,, 
rigidities,  interferences,  and  barriers  which  seri- 
ously inhibit  the  expansion  of  international  trade. 
Thus  are  impeded  the  very  forces  which  make  for 
increased  production,  employment,  and  incomes. 
The  tasks  of  repairing  the  physical  damage 
caused  by  the  catastrophe  of  war  have  been  sub- 
stantially achieved.  The  creation  of  an  adequate 
system  of  defense  for  the  free  world  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Most  of  the  countries  which  suffered  the 
ravages  of  war  have  made  remarkable  headway 
toward  financial  stability  and  increased  produc- 
tion. Their  own  efforts  have  been  greatly  aided 
by  our  assistance,  and  yet,  despite  this  recovery, 
we  and  other  free  nations  are  still  severely  limited 
by  the  persistence  of  uneconomic,  manmade  bar- 
riers to  mutual  trade  and  the  flow  of  funds  among 
us. 

Together  we  and  our  friends  abroad  must  _  work 
at  the  task  of  lowering  the  unjustifiable  barriers— 
not  all  at  once  but  gradually  and  with  full  regarc 
for  our  own  interests.  In  this  effort,  the  United 
States  must  take  the  initiative  and,  in  doing  so 
make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  expect 
them  to  follow  our  lead. 

Many  foreign  restrictions  have  been  imposec 
as  a  consequence  of  the  so-called  "dollar  gap. 
This  phrase  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  failure 
of  the  free  world  to  find  a  lasting  solution  to  tht 
imbalance  of  international  payments.  We  shoulc 
no  longer  fill  it  by  major  grants  to  enable  othei 
nations  to  secure  what  they  need  but  cannot  buy 
Our  aim  must  not  be  to  fill  the  dollar  gap,  bu 
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rather  to  help  close  it.  Our  best  interest  dictates 
that  the  dollar  gap  be  closed  by  raising  the  level 
of  trade  and  investment. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  and  able  to 
produce  and  sell  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  buy  from  us.  The  inability  of  many  foreign 
countries  to  buy  our  goods  in  the  volume  we  would 
like  to  sell  does  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  desire 
for  these  goods.  Such  is  far  from  the  case.  In- 
stead it  arises  out  of  an  inability  of  these  nations 
to  pay — in  dollars — for  the  volume  we  have  to 
sell. 

Dollar  grants  are  no  lasting  solution  to  this 
impasse. 

The  solution  is  a  higher  level  of  two-way  trade. 
Thus  we  can  sell  and  receive  payment  for  our 
exports  and  have  an  increasing  volume  of  invest- 
ment abroad  to  assist  economic  development 
overseas  and  yield  returns  to  us.  Greater  free- 
dom from  restrictions  and  controls  and  the  in- 
creased efficiencies  which  arise  from  expanding 
markets  and  the  freer  play  of  economic  forces  are 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  this  higher  trade 
level. 

Failure  so  to  move  will  directly  threaten  our 
domestic  economy,  for  it  will  doom  our  efforts  to 
find  ways  by  which  others,  through  their  own  ef- 
forts, can  buy  our  goods.  The  only  practicable  al- 
ternative is  to  reduce  exports.  Our  farms  would 
have  to  sell  less,  since  the  products  of  40  million 
acres,  amounting  to  10  to  12  percent  of  our  agri- 
culture, would  have  to  find  their  market  outside 
our  own  country.  Moreover,  if  their  export  mar- 
kets were  curtailed,  American  factories  now  sell- 
ing their  products  throughout  the  world  would 
have  to  reduce  employment.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant fact  that  over  4  million  American  workers 
depend  on  international  trade  for  their  employ- 
ment. 

Beyond  our  economic  interest,  the  solidarity 
of  the  free  world  and  the  capacity  of  the  free 
world  to  deal  with  those  who  would  destroy  it 
are  threatened  by  continued  unbalanced  trade 
relationships— the  inability  of  nations  to  sell  as 
much  as  they  desire  to  buy.  By  moving  boldly  to 
correct  the  present  imbalance,  we  shall  support 
and  increase  the  level  of  our  exports  of  both  man- 
ufactured and  agricultural  products.  We  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  increase  the  economic  strength  of 
our  allies.  Thus  shall  we  enhance  our  own  military 
security  by  strengthening  our  friends  abroad. 
Thus  shall  we  assure  those  sources  of  imports  that 
supplement  our  domestic  production  and  are  vital 
to  our  defense.  Thus  shall  we  raise  our  standard 
of  living  and  aid  in  the  development  of  a  better 
world  for  all  of  us  and  our  children. 

Tariffs 

I  am  convinced  that  the  gradual  and  selective 
revision  of  our  tariffs,  through  the  tested  method 
of  negotiation  with  other  nations,  is  an  essential 
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ingredient  of  the  continuing  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic economy.  An  expression  of  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  further  will  offer  needed  leader- 
ship toward  the  reduction  of  trade  and  payments 
barriers  that  limit  markets  for  our  goods  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
recommended  a  three-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  with  amendments  to  authorize: 

a.  Reduction,  pursuant  to  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiation, of  existing  tariff  rates  on  commodi- 
ties selected  for  such  negotiations  by  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  present  rates  in  each 
of  the  3  years  of  the  new  act ; 

b.  Reduction,  by  not  more  than  one-half  over  a 
3-year  period,  of  tariffs  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945,  on  products  which  are  not  being 
imported  or  which  are  being  imported  only 
in  negligible  volume;  and 

c.  Reduction,  over  a  3-year  period,  pursuant  to 
trade  agreement  negotiation,  to  50  percent 
ad  valorem,  or  its  equivalent,  of  any  rate  in 
excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem,  or  its 
equivalent. 

I  have  approved  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  and  urge  their  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  may  also  recommend  special  pro- 
visions for  negotiation  with  Japan  in  view  of  the 
economic  problems  of  that  country. 

The  foregoing  authority  does  not  contemplate 
across-the-board  tariff  reductions.  The  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  procedures  would,  of 
course,  be  preserved,  and  the  three  proposed  types 
of  rate  reduction  would  not  be  cumulative.  Tariff 
reductions  would  be  made  selectively  on  specific 
commodities,  and  only  after  notice  and  hearings 
in  accordance  with  past  practice.  This  would 
represent  our  part  in  the  gradual  and  careful  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  problem  of  improved  trade 
which  the  world  so  urgently  needs.  No  sudden, 
sharp,  or  widespread  adjustments  within  our  econ- 
omy would  be  involved. 

These  escape  clause  and  peril  point  provisions 
of  our  tariff  legislation  are  designed  to  mitigate 
injury  to  our  domestic  producers  from  tariff  re- 
ductions. Whenever  recourse  is  had  to  these  pro- 
visions, I  shall  carefully  consider  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  My 
responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  re- 
quire that  I  continue  to  base  my  decisions  at  times 
on  broader  grounds  than  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  empowered  to  consider.  The  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  supports  this  position. 

I  have  approved  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations that  the  United  States  withhold  reductions 
in  tariffs  on  products  made  by  workers  receiving 
wages  which  are  substandard  in  the  exporting 
country.  This  policy  shall  be  placed  in  effect.  I 
have  also  approved  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations  concerning  raising  of  labor  standards 
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through  consultative  procedures  and  cooperation 
in  international  conferences  such  as  those  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

These  recommendations  for  renewal  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  are  based  on 
the  plain  truth  that  if  we  wish  to  sell  abroad  we 
must  buy  abroad. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Since  1948,  virtually  all  the  major  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
have  become  parties  to  a  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  agreement  has  been  the 
principal  arrangement  by  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  sought  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
has  recommended  that  the  United  States  rene- 
gotiate the  organizational  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, so  that  the  contracting  parties  acting 
collectively  would  confine  their  functions  to 
sponsoring  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  recom- 
mending broad  trade  policies  for  individual  con- 
sideration by  the  legislative  or  other  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  various  countries,  and  providing 
a  forum  for  consultation  regarding  trade  disputes. 

I  shall  act  promptly  upon  this  recommendation. 
At  the  same  time,  I  shall  suggest  to  other  con- 
tracting parties  revisions  of  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  to  provide  a  simpler, 
stronger  instrument  contributing  more  effectively 
to  the  development  of  a  workable  system  of  world 
trade.  When  the  organizational  provisions  of  the 
agreement  have  been  renegotiated,  they  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  its  approval. 

Customs  Administration  and  Procedure 

The  problems  of  tariff  classification,  of  proper 
valuation  of  imported  articles  and  of  procedures 
for  administering  the  customs  are  complex  and 
perplexing.  Over  the  years  these  problems  have 
grown  to  the  point  where  they  now  constitute  an 
unwarranted  and  unintended  burden  on  trade. 

The  United  States  may  be  no  worse  in  this  re- 
gard than  many  other  nations,  but  good  business 
practice  alone  is  sufficient  to  require : 

a.  Simplification  of  commodity  definitions,  clas- 
sifications, and  rate  structure; 

b.  Improvement  in  the  methods  of  valuation  of 
imports;  and 

c.  Establishment  of  more  efficient  procedures 
for  customs  administration. 

To  this  end  I  shall  propose  legislation  providing 
for  the  simplification  of  the  commodity  definitions 
and  rate  structures  in  the  Tariff  Act,  after  a  study 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  subject  to  appro- 
priate standards  to  be  established  by  the  Congress. 
Such  legislation  should  also  provide  for  a  better 
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method  of  classification  of  articles  not  enumerated 
in  the  tariff  schedules,  and  for  such  improvement 
in  the  statutes  governing  the  administration  of 
customs  procedures  as  can  be  made  at  this  time. 
In  this  connection  I  am  directing  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  to  keep  customs  procedures  under 
continuous  review  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
annually  on  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  processing 
goods  through  Customs,  together  with  recommen-  j 
dations  for  action  to  eliminate  such  obstructions. 
I  further  recommend  that  the  antidumping  law 
and  procedures  under  it  be  changed  so  far  as  nec- 
essary to  permit  speedier  and  more  efficient  dis- 
posal of  cases  and  to  prevent  undue  interference 
with  trade  during  investigation  of  suspected 
dumping. 

To  provide  an  improved  basis  for  customs  vaiu- 
ations  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Treasury's  valuation; 
proposals.  These  are  embodied  in  H.  R.  6584, 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  the  House  of. 
Representatives. 

United  States  Investment  Abroad 

An  increased  flow  of  United  States  investment , 
abroad  could  contribute  significantly  to  the  needed 
expansion  of  international  trade.  It  also  could 
help  maintain  a  high  level  of  economic  activity  and 
employment  in  the  United  States.  Further,  such 
investment  contributes  to  the  development  abroad 
of  primary  resources  needed  to  meet  our  own  ever- 
increasing  needs  even  while  it  helps  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  foreign  countries.  In  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  private  investment  to  our 
foreign  economic  policy,  I  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  passage  of  the  administration  tax  bill  already 
recommended  to  you  and  already  advanced  in  your 
considerations  which  provides  for: 

a.  Taxation  of  business  income  from  foreign 
subsidiaries  or  from  segregated  foreign 
branches  which  operate  and  elect  to  be  taxed 
as  subsidiaries  at  a  rate  14  percentage  points 
lower  than  the  regular  corporate  rate ; 

b.  Broadening  the  definition  of  foreign  taxes 

which  may  be  credited  against  the  United 
States  income  tax  to  include  any  tax,  which 
is  the  principal  form  of  taxation  on  business 
in  a  country,  except  turnover,  general  sales 
taxes  or  excise,  and  social  security  taxes; 

c.  Removing  of  the  overall  limitation  on  for- 
eign tax  credits;  and 

d.  Permitting  regulated  investment  companies 
concentrating  on  foreign  investment  to  pass 
on  to  their  stockholders  the  credit  for  for- 
eign taxes  which  would  be  available  on 
direct  investment. 

Further  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  invest- 
ment abroad,  we  shall  give  full  diplomatic  supn 
port,  through  our  activities  here  and  through  oui 
missions  and  representatives  in  the  field,  to  the, 
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acceptance  and  understanding  by  other  nations 
of  the  prerequisites  for  the  attraction  of  private 
foreign  investment.  We  shall  continue  to  use  the 
treaty  approach  to  establish  common  rules  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  foreign  investment. 

In  connection  with  legislation  authorizing  the 
mutual  security  program,  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  desirability  of  broadening  the 
existing  authority  to  guarantee  against  losses  on 
new  investment  abroad,  so  as  to  cover  losses  caused 
by  war,  revolution,  and  insurrection. 

The  Commission  has  pointed  out  that  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  application  of  United  States  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  operations  of  American  firms 
abroad  is  a  deterrent  to  foreign  investment.  It 
recommended  that  our  antitrust  laws  be  restated 
in  a  manner  which  would  clearly  acknowledge  the 
right  of  each  country  to  regulate  trade  within  its 
own  borders.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
insisted  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  foreign 
laws  or  established  business  practices  which  en- 
courage restrictive  price,  production,  or  marketing 
arrangements  will  limit  the  willingness  of  United 
States  businessmen  to  invest  abroad  and  will  re- 
duce the  benefits  of  such  investment  to  the 
economies  of  the  host  countries. 

I  have  requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
consider  this  recommendation  in  connection  with 
its  current  study  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Buy  American  Legislation 

At  present  certain  of  our  laws  require  that,  in 
specified  Federal  or  federally  financed  procure- 
ment, preference  be  given  to  domestic  firms  over 
foreign  bidders.  Except  where  considerations  of 
national  security,  persistent  and  substantial  un- 
employment, or  encouragement  of  small  business 
require  otherwise,  I  agree  with  the  Commission 
that  it  is  improper  policy,  unbusinesslike  proce- 
dure, and  unfair  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  a  premium  on  its  purchases. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  legislative  authority 
be  provided  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  the  bidders  from  nations  that  treat 
3ur  bidders  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  own  na- 
tionals. Meanwhile,  the  executive  branch  is 
garifying  the  application  of  these  preference 
principles  to  Government  procurement.  It  will 
limit  the  price  differential  favoring  domestic  pro- 
iucers  over  foreign  bidders  to  a  reasonable  percent, 
lependent  upon  the  circumstances  over  and  above 
whatever  tariffs  may  apply.  Discretionary  au- 
thority, however,  must  be  continued  to  permit  spe- 
cial consideration  in  Government  procurement  for 
he  requirements  of  national  security,  for  the 
)roblems  of  small  business,  and  of  areas  where 
>ersistent  and  substantial  unemployment  exists. 

taw  Materials 

This  country  is  blessed  with  abundant  mineral 
•esources,  but  we  must  make  the  most  of  them  if 
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we  are  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  appetite  of 
an  expanding  economy  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain an  adequate  defense  posture.  We  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  this 
Nation,  or  any  other  nation,  to  produce  enough 
of  every  metal  and  mineral  needed  by  modern 
industry.  These  materials  are  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  We  have  to 
depend  on  one  another.  Our  foreign  economic 
policies,  therefore,  must  encourage  the  relatively 
easy  flow  of  these  materials  in  international  trade. 

The  Commission  has  made  two  sets  of  recom- 
mendations which  I  believe  will  materially  assist 
in  achieving  an  orderly  expansion  of  mineral 
production  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  first  is  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  make  a  constructive  contribution  toward 
greater  stability  of  world  prices  of  raw  materials 
by  moderating  or  relaxing  impediments  to  inter- 
national trade,  by  encouraging  diversification  of 
foreign  economies,  by  avoiding  procurement  prac- 
tices which  disturb  world  prices,  by  consultation 
with  other  nations,  and  by  tempering  the  fluctua- 
tions in  our  own  economy. 

The  second  calls  for  increased  encouragement  of 
investment  in  overseas  production  by  our  citizens 
and  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 

I  heartily  endorse  these  recommendations. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that  do- 
mestic sources  for  raw  materials  required  for  mil- 
itary purposes  should  be  assured  by  direct  means 
and  not  by  tariffs  and  import  quotas.  I  believe 
that  normally  this  is  sound. 

However,  I  have  appointed  a  special  Cabinet 
committee  which  is  now  surveying  the  whole  field 
of  our  minerals  policy  and  have  drawn  their  at- 
tention to  these  recommendations. 

Agriculture 

Perhaps  no  sector  of  our  economy  has  a  greater 
stake  in  foreign  trade  than  American  agriculture. 
In  recent  years,  for  example,  one-third  of  our 
wheat,  forty  percent  of  our  cotton  and  rice,  and 
one-fourth  of  our  tobacco  and  soybeans  have  been 
exported.  It  is  highly  important  to  maintain 
foreign  markets  for  our  agricultural  products. 

Any  program  designed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  American  agriculture  must  take  due  account 
of  the  necessity  for  export  markets.  Put  in  the 
words  of  the  Commission,  "It  is  necessary  to  har- 
monize our  agricultural  and  foreign  economic 
policies  without  sacrificing  the  sound  objectives 
of  either."  I  am  convinced  such  reconciliation  is 
possible.  Acceptance  of  the  recommendations  in 
my  agricultural  message  of  January  11  will,  I 
feel  certain,  help  accomplish  this  objective. 

Merchant  Marine 

With  respect  to  our  ocean  shipping,  we  must 
have  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  defense 
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requirements.  I  subscribe  to  the  principle  that 
such  support  of  our  merchant  fleet  as  is  required 
for  that  purpose  should  be  provided  by  direct 
means  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Such  a 
policy,  however,  requires  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  means  available  for  providing  direct  support, 
its  possible  effects  on  foreign  flag  vessel  carryings, 
and  its  total  costs  before  a  specific  program  can 
be  recommended. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  already 
studied  this  problem  at  length.  Its  findings  wiU 
be  further  reviewed  within  the  Executive  Branch 
in  order  to  develop  specific  recommendations  to 
transmit  to  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  in 
addition  to  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  that  are  now  before  the  Congress. 


International  Travel 

International  travel  has  cultural  and  social  im- 
portance in  the  free  world.  It  also  has  economic 
significance.  Foreign  travel  by  Americans  is  a 
substantial  source  of  dollars  for  many  countries, 
enabling  them  to  pay  for  what  we  sell  them. 

While  the  promotion  of  tourism  is  primarily  a 
responsibility  of  the  countries  which  welcome  vis- 
itors, and  is  a  function  for  private  enterprise, 
there  are  some  specific  governmental  actions  which 
can  be  helpful.  For  example,  there  is  H.R.  8352 
which  increases  the  duty-free  allowance  for 
tourists  from  $500  to  $1,000,  exercisable  every  6 
months.  I  recommend  its  passage.  From  time 
to  time  I  may  have  other  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  to  stimulate  travel. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  executive  branch,  I  shall 
instruct  the  appropriate  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, at  home  and  abroad,  to  consider  how  they 
can  facilitate  international  travel.  They  will  be 
asked  to  take  action  to  simplify  governmental  pro- 
cedures relating  to  customs,  visas,  passports,  ex- 
change or  monetary  restrictions  and  other  regu- 
lations that  sometimes  harass  the  traveler. 

Economic  Aid  and  Technical  Assistance 

Assistance  extended  in  the  past  by  the  United 
States  to  other  free  nations  has  played  an  effective 
part  in  strengthening  the  national  security,  de- 
veloping important  resources,  and  opening  up  sig- 
nificant opportunities,  for  ourselves  and  for  others. 
It  has  also  carried  with  it,  in  many  instances, 
particularly  in  technical  cooperation  and  famine 
relief,  a  deep  humanitarian  response  by  our  peo- 
ple. However,  economic  aid  cannot  be  continued 
indefinitely.  We  must  distinguish  between  an 
emergency  and  a  chronic  malady,  between  a 
special  case  and  a  general  rule. 

I  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  principle  that  eco- 
nomic aid  on  a  grant  basis  should  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  possible  consistent  with  our  national 
interest.  In  cases  where  support  is  needed  to  es- 
tablish and  equip  military  forces  of  other  govern- 
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ments  in  the  interest  of  our  mutual  defense,  and 
where  this  is  beyond  the  economic  capacity  of  j 
another  country,  our  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of  j 
grants.    As  recognized  by  the  Commission,  there 
may  be  some  cases  in  which  modest  amounts  of  j 
grant  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  will  im- 
portantly serve  the  interest  of  security.     I  further 
agree  that  in  other  situations  where  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  requires  that  dollars  not 
otherwise  available  to  a  country  should  be  pro- 
vided, such  support  to  the  maximum  extent  ap- 
propriate should  be  in  the  form  of  loans  rather 
than  grants. 

In  extending  such  loans,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  interfere  with  the  normal  lending  activities  and 
standards  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  In- 
ternational  Bank  is  the  primary  institution  for  the 
public  financing  of  economic  development.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  will  consider  on  their  merits 
applications  for  the  financing  of  development, 
projects,  which  are  not  being  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  and  which  are  in  the  special  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  are  economically 
sound,  are  within  the  capacity  of  the  prospective 
borrower  to  repay  and  within  the  prudent  loaning 
capacity  of  the  bank.  _    \ 

I  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  that  the  United' 
States  participation  in  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams should  be  pressed  forward  vigorously. 
Such  programs  should  concentrate  on  providing 
experts  and  know-how  rather  than  large  funds  or 
shipments  of  goods  except  for  necessary  demon- 
stration equipment.  They  should  not  provide 
capital  for  investment  but  should  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  fit  into  the  programs  of  development 
of  the  assisted  countries  and  they  should  be  re- 
lated to  any  private  or  public  investment  likely 
to  be  forthcoming. 

Review  of  the  requirements  for  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  has  been  conducted  with  these 
principles  in  mind  and  substantial  reductions  in 
grant  aid  have  been  made  by  this  administration. 
The  legislation  which  I  shall  later  propose  for  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  will  reflect  th< 
principles. 


East-West  Trade 

In  viewing  the  problems  of  other  nations  of  the 
free  world,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
economies  of  some  of  them  have  been  weakened  by 
the  disruption  of  the  broad  historic  pattern  ol 
trade  between  East  and  West. 

Curtailment  of  our  aid  programs  will  increase 
the  pressures  for  resumption  of  such  trade.  A 
greater  exchange  of  peaceful  goods  between  bast 
and  West— that  is,  goods  not  covered  by  the  Battle 
Act  nor  otherwise  considered  strategic— so  far  an 
it  can  be  achieved  without  jeopardizing  nationa 
security,  and  subject  to  our  embargo  on  Com 
munist  China  and  North  Korea,  should  not  cause 
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as  undue  concern.  I  shall,  of  course,  take  appro- 
priate action  to  ensure  that  our  security  is  fully 
safeguarded. 

Convertibility 

The  Commission  rightly  regards  positive  prog- 
ress toward  currency  convertibility  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  a  freer  and  healthier  inter- 
lational  trade.  Steps  toward  enabling  holders  of 
foreign  currencies  to  convert  them  freely  into 
)ther  currencies  deserve  our  encouragement. 

The  Commission  has  correctly  observed  that  the 
nitiative  and  responsibility  for  introducing  cur- 
-ency  convertibility  must  rest  with  the  countries 
oncerned.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  such  initiative 
s  being  taken.  The  British  and  other  members 
)f  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  have  met  twice, 
n  London  and  in  Sydney,  to  consider  plans  for 
jonvertibility  of  the  pound  sterling.  The  United 
kingdom  and  other  important  nations  of  Europe 
lave  discussed  their  aims  with  us.  Individually 
hey  are  taking  constructive  steps  affecting  their 
>wn  currencies.  In  addition,  discussions  among 
hem  which  are  now  under  way  in  connection  with 
he  renewal  of  the  European  Payments  Union  are 
>eing  largely  influenced  by  their  desire  to  prepare 
he  way  for  convertibility. 

_  I  have  approved  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
ions  for  cooperation  in  strengthening  the  gold 
tnd  dollar  reserves  of  countries  which  have  pre- 
>ared  themselves  for  convertibility  by  sound  in- 
ernal  and  external  policies.  These  recommenda- 
ions  do  not  call  for  new  action  by  the  Congress. 
Authority  and  procedures  for  this  purpose  already 
ixist.  The  United  States  will  support  the  use  of 
he  resources  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
la  bulwark  to  strengthen  the  currencies  of  coun- 
ries  which  undertake  convertibility.  In  addition, 
,  study  is  now  being  made,  as  suggested  by  the 
Commission,  of  the  possibility  of  standby  credits 
rom  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Conclusion 

What  I  have  outlined  to  you  is  a  minimum  pro- 
-am which  should  be  judged  as  a  whole.  Its 
arious  parts  are  interrelated;  each  requires  the 
>ther. 

Conceived  as  a  whole,  this  program  consists  of 
our  major  parts: 

Aid — which  we  wish  to  curtail; 
Investment — which  we  wish  to  encourage ; 
Convertibility— which  we  wish  to  facilitate; 

and 
Trade — which  we  wish  to  expand. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  we  achieve  each  of 
lese  objectives,  which  we  must  clearly  understand 
re  closely  interlocked :  As  we  curtail  our  aid,  we 
lust  help  to  close  the  dollar  gap  by  expanding 
■» 'foreign  investment  and  trade.  This  expansion 
'ill  be  facilitated  by  a  return  to  convertibility  of 
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foreign  currencies.  The  return  by  our  friends 
abroad  to  convertibility  will  be  encouraged  if  our 
trade  policy  leads  them  to  expect  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  investment. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  policies  I 
have  recommended  to  expand  export  and  import 
trade  and  increase  the  flow  of  our  capital  into 
foreign  investment,  our  friends  abroad  may  be 
discouraged  in  their  effort  to  reestablish  a  free 
market  for  their  currencies.  If  we  fail  in  our 
trade  policy,  we  may  fail  in  all.  Our  domestic 
employment,  our  standard  of  living,  our  security, 
and  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world — all  are  in- 
volved. 

For  our  own  economic  growth  we  must  have 
continuously  expanding  world  markets;  for  our 
security  we  require  that  our  allies  become  eco- 
nomically strong.  Expanding  trade  is  the  only 
adequate  solution  for  these  two  pressing  problems 
confronting  our  country. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House, 

March  30,  195k- 
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Review  of  Annual  ECE  Economic  Survey 


Statement  by  Winthrop  G.  Brown 1 


As  my  delegation  was  preparing  our  Govern- 
ment's comments  on  the  survey,2  one  of  my  col- 
leagues remarked  that  it  was  much  harder  to  com- 
ment on  a  good  report  than  on  a  bad  one. 

We  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
Secretariat  has  made  our  task  so  difficult  by  pro- 
ducing so  good  a  survey.  If  we  differ  here  or  there 
from  some  of  its  conclusions  or  analysis,  this  in 
no  way  detracts  from  our  general  appreciation  of 
its  merits. 

This  year's  survey  is  impressive  for  its  scope, 
for  its  selection  and  concentration  on  the  major 
problems  of  the  European  economy,  and  its  pro- 
vocative and  original  discussion  of  these  issues. 
To  the  skill,  energy,  and  imagination  which  we 
have  come  to  take  for  granted  from  the  Secretariat 
has  been  added  an  improved  balance  in  presenta- 
tion and  more  realistic  standards  of  judgment. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  survey  pre- 
sents a  careful  and  comprehensive  record  of  major 
improvement  in  the  internal  and  external  economic 
affairs  of  Western  Europe.  This  year's  survey 
rightly  emphasizes  the  progress  of  the  past  year 
in  Western  Europe,  and  the  opportunities  for 
further  improvement  that  lie  ahead. 

Main  Factors  of  Improvement 

As  for  the  progress  of  the  past  year,  the  survey 
records  that,  during  the  course  of  1953,  Western 
European  industrial  production  generally  im- 
proved, "with  some  countries"  showing  a  con- 
siderable growth  in  industrial  production,"  while 
still  maintaining  financial  stability.  The  recovery 
has  been  strongest  in  the  consumer-goods  indus- 
tries, most  notably  textiles,  which  had  given  great- 
est cause  for  concern  in  the  previous  year.  I  he 
growth  of  agricultural  output  continued,  and  food 
rationing  was  progressively  eliminated.  Agricul- 
tural output  in  Western  Europe  in  1952-53  reached 
its  peak  for  the  postwar  period,  and  livestock 
products  were  at  levels  well  above  the  1934-38 

'Made  before  the  ninth  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  at  Geneva  on  Mar.  19.  Mr  Brown, 
Deputy  to  the  Minister  for  Economic  Alfairs,  U.S.  Ii.ni- 
bassy,  London,  was  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation. 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/ECE/174,  February  1954. 
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average.    While  production  in  the  metal-using  in- 
dustries showed  some  signs  of  hesitation,  this  may 
have  been  in  large  measure  a  delayed  response  toi 
the  1952  decline  in  the  consumer  industries. 

The  survey  rightly  indicates  that  a  more  sub-, 
stantial  expansion  of  production  might  have  been.' 
both  desirable  and  feasible,  without  threatening 
a  renewal  of  inflationary  pressures.    It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternal financial  stability  is  an  indispensable  basis 
for  continued  future  investment  and  expansion/: 
To  have  brought  prolonged  inflation  so  success-" 
fully    under    control    has    been    an    outstanding 
achievement  which  might  have  been  jeopardized 
by  too  strong  an  insistence  on  continuous  expan- 
sion at  all  periods.  ,  J 
Despite  these  reservations,  however,  we  would 
ao-ree  with  the  survey  on  the  compelling  need  for 
further  economic  expansion  and  the  forward  devel- 
opment of  Western  Europe's  tremendous  economic 
capabilities.     To  the  measures  discussed  in  the 
survey  through  which  expansion  should  take  place, 
we  would  add  and  emphasize  increased  productiv- 
ity, especially  advantageous  as  an  offset  to  infla- 
tionary pressures.     The  Western  European  coun- 
tries, in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
factor,  have  in  the  past  year  intensified  their  col 
lective  efforts  to  promote  a  more  productive  use  o1 
available  resources. 

Together  with  the  maintenance  of  internal  sta 

bility  and  the  recovery  of  production  last  year 

there  came  a  marked  improvement  in  the  externa 

position  both  of  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  anc 

of  most  individual  countries  in  Western  Europe 

Gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose  markedly.     I  he  vol 

ume  of  intra-European  trade  expanded,  and  ex 

ports  to  the  dollar  area  rose  to  record  heights.     A 

the  survey  points  out,  the  improvement  in  th 

external  position  of  Western  Europe  as  a  whol 

contributed  very  greatly  to  an  easing  of  the  strain 

in  intra-European  trade  and  payments,  and  per 

mitted  a  substantial  recovery  of  past  regressions  ii 

the  liberalization  of  intra-European  trade.     In 

Oeec  [Organization  for  European  Economic  Co 

operation]  is  now  seeking  to  lay  the  basis  to 

further    advance.     The   survey   correctly   recog 

nizes  the  central  role  of  the  European  Payment 

Union  in  the  abolition  of  intra-European  pa} 
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merits  barriers  in  its  comparatively  lengthy  and 
stimulating  discussion  of  the  development  of  this 
organization. 

The  survey  does  not  mention  the  considerable 
progress  that  was  also  made  in  the  relaxation  of 
European  barriers  against  imports  from  North 
America — progress  which  offers  much  hope  for 
improved  efficiency  and  closer  economic  coopera- 
tion among  the  major  trading  countries  of  the 
world.  This  combination  of  an  appreciable  liber- 
alization of  imports  from  the  dollar  area  with  an 
actual  decline  in  dollar  purchases  is  of  major  sig- 
nificance. It  underlines  the  survey's  view  that  a 
structural  shift  in  Europe's  dollar  position  has 
occurred  which  "has  clearly  been  important." 


Main  Threats  to  Continued  Expansion 

The  survey  sees  two  main  threats  to  continued 
jconomic  expansion  in  Western  Europe:  First, 
mcertainties  as  to  the  future  course  of  the  U.S. 
economy;  and,  secondly,  what  the  survey  sees  as 
;he  temporary  character  of  some  of  the  major 
factors  underlying  the  improvement  in  the  ex- 
ternal position  of  Western  Europe.  It  appears  to 
3e  these  two  factors  which  chiefly  underlie  the 
survey's  judgment  that  governments  may  well 
'hesitate  to  undertake  really  expansive  policies  of 
my  kind  because  of  two  fears,  those  of  inflation 
md  of  balance  of  payments  difficulties." 

We  consider  the  "special,  and  sometimes  clearly 
temporary,  features"  which  are  said  to  underlie 
;he  external  improvement  both  less  special  and  less 
;emporary  than  the  survey  suggests.  After  very 
learly  10  years  of  postwar  experience,  the  high 
evel  of  business  activity  in  the  U.S.  can  hardly  be 
5onsidered  a  "special"  feature  or  a  "temporary" 
me.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  possibility  of 
temporary  dips  in  tbat  high  level  cannot  be  ruled 
nit ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  United  States 
iconomy  has  for  some  months  now  been  in  a  phase 
)f  readjustment  as  a  result  of  the  decline  of  inven- 
ory  additions  and  lower  defense  expenditures. 
3 ut  this  readjustment  has  been  proceeding  at  a 
rery  high  level,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  business 
md  financial  confidence. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  in  the  United  States 
ire  just  as  anxious  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
economic  activity  as  you  are  to  have  us  do  so. 

The  uncertainties  of  economic  forecasting  are  as 
ivell  known  as  the  tendencies  of  economists  to  dis- 
tgree  among  themselves.  It  may  be  worth  recall- 
ing here,  however,  the  remarkable  degree  of  una- 
limity  among  American  economists  as  to  the 
noderate  character  of  the  prospective  readjust- 
nent,  and  useful  to  note  the  basic  factors  of 
itrength  which  underlie  this  unanimity.  The 
ijreat  majority  of  economists  agree  that  1954  is 
ikely  to  be  the  second-best  year  in  American 
sconomic  history ;  and  few  see  in  the  present  situ- 
ition  serious  threats  for  the  longer-term  future, 
rhese  views  are  based  on  the  balanced  character 


of  the  postwar  expansion,  which  has  progressed 
without  financial  or  speculative  excesses  and  with- 
out undue  dependence  on  any  single  source  of 
stimulus;  on  the  structural  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  American  economy  over 
the  past  20  years ;  and  on  the  continuing  strength 
of  business  and  consumer  demand. 

The  outlook  for  consumer  expenditures  is  fa- 
vorable. Consumer  savings  are  large  and  widely 
distributed  and  the  reduction  of  individual  taxes 
which  has  taken  place  and  which  is  contemplated 
should,  among  other  factors,  stimulate  consumer 
purchases.  Demand  for  housing  remains  strong 
and  building  activity  is  expected  to  continue  at 
close  to  the  high  levels  of  1953.  Although  Federal 
Government  expenditures  will  decline  somewhat, 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  sustaining  factor 
in  the  economy,  and  State  and  local  purchases  will 
probably  increase. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  confi- 
dence in  the  future  is  the  expectation  that  business 
firms  will  maintain  their  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  at  high  levels.  This  is  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  industry  generally  is  in  a  strong 
financial  position  and  has  incentives  to  expand. 
Let  us  be  specific.  You  all  know  of  the  central 
importance  of  the  American  automobile  industry 
in  our  economy  and  the  sensitivity  of  this  industry 
to  fluctuations  in  economic  activity.  It  is  a  source 
of  much  encouragement  to  us  that  this  industry 
is  optimistic  about  the  coming  year,  having  an- 
nounced firm  plans  for  substantially  increased 
investment.  Recent  sales  and  production  figures 
tend  to  support  this  optimism.  New  car  sales 
in  February  improved  by  12  percent  over  January, 
and  factory  production  schedules  for  March  have 
been  tentatively  set  at  22  percent  over  the  Febru- 
ary figure. 

Finally,  in  this  review  of  the  main  factors  of 
strength  in  our  economy,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size the  administration's  determination  to  act 
quickly  and  vigorously  if  serious  recessionary 
forces  should  develop.  To  quote  the  President's 
own  words:  "The  arsenal  of  weapons  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  for  maintaining  economic 
stability  is  formidable.  .  .  .  We  shall  not 
hesitate  to  use  any  or  all  of  these  weapons  as  the 
situation  may  require." 

In  addition  to  being  determined  to  use  its  full 
powers  to  combat  a  serious  recessionary  threat  if  it 
should  develop,  the  U.S.  administration  is  also 
fully  aware  of  the  international  impact  of  even 
moderate  readjustments  in  the  U.S.  In  a  recent 
statement  Governor  Stassen  expressed  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  consult  with  European 
countries  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  We  wel- 
come opportunities  for  such  mutual  consultation 
and  have  already  undertaken  several  such 
exchanges. 

Certain  delegates  have  expressed  concern  at  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  a  decline  in  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  a  dis- 
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proportionate  decline  in  imports.  It  is  a  cause 
for  satisfaction  that  this  has  not  so  far  proved  to 
be  true  of  the  present  readjustment. 

Other  Elements  of  Economic  Situation 

As  for  the  other  elements  which  are  seen  by 
the  survey  as  being  "special"  or  "temporary,"  a 
few  additional  comments  are  in  order.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  European  demand  for  imports 
was  abnormally  low  in  1953  and  that  this  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  improvement  of  its  trade 
balance.  The  implication  here,  however,  that  a 
rise  in  European  imports  might  necessarily  have 
adverse  effects  on  this  trade  balance  requires  some 
qualification.  As  the  survey  points  out,  the  level 
of  imports  itself,  through  its  effects  on  the  incomes 
of  the  countries  from  which  the  imports  come,  has 
a  major  influence  on  the  level  of  exports.  This 
is  likely  to  prove  an  important  offsetting  factor  to 
any  strain  on  the  balance  of  payments  as  Europe's 
imports  grow  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  the  progressive  elimination 
of  trade  barriers,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, is  especially  significant.  Despite  tempo- 
rary difficulties,  encouraging  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  common  market  in  Europe  and  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  trade  and  payments.  As  more  lib- 
eralized market,  trade,  and  payments  measures 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Western  European 
countries  are  adopted,  for  both  the  intra-Euro- 
pean  sector  and  between  Europe  and  world  mar- 
kets, these  should  tend  to  reduce  production  costs 
in  Europe,  stimulate  competition  in  the  European 
market,  and  generally  encourage  a  more  effective 
use  of  resources. 

Another  temporary  factor  in  the  favorable  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Western  Europe  during  1953 
cited  by  the  survey  was  the  high  level  of  U.S.  ex- 
penditures abroad.  The  survey  correctly  points 
out  that  the  level  of  extraordinary  disbursements 
abroad  by  the  United  States  is  likely  to  shrink  in 
the  future.  But  such  shrinkage  will  not  take  back 
the  additions  to  European  reserves  which  have 
already  taken  place,  and  which  will  continue  for 
some  time.  And,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial margin  of  safety  which  can  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  adjustment. 

One  other  important  development  tends  to  miti- 
gate the  effect  of  the  prospective  decline  in  U.S. 
aid.  This  factor  is  the  high  level  of  U.S.  imports 
from  Europe.  The  survey  points  out  that  a 
doubling  of  United  States  purchases  from  Europe 
since  1950  has  virtually  offset  the  decline  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Europe.  It  is  shown  that  total  U.S. 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  Western  Eu- 
rope have  been  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
5  billion  dollars,  and  that  European  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  1953  rose  to  record  heights— 
in  contrast  to  a  shrinkage  in  sales  to  most  other 
overseas  markets.     The  survey  then  makes  the 
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important  observation  that  these  developments 
have  had  the  result  that  Europe  has  had  a  rela- 
tively stable  total  supply  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
major  fluctuations  in  its  dollar  position  have  thus) 
been  the  results  of  changes  in  its  dollars  payments.  I 

This  development  is  in  part  also  the  result  of 
the  general  process  of  reducing  trade  barriers' 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  U.S.  for  the  past; 
20  years.  The  effective  level  of  our  tariff  today 
is  about  one-quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1934.  We 
are  importing  goods  at  the  rate  of  over  liy2  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  iy2  times  by  volume  and  2y2l 
times  by  value  what  we  imported  before  World 
War  II.  Of  that  amount  6^4  billions  entered  free 
of  any  duty  whatsoever.  And  it  should  be  en-, 
couraging  to  other  countries  that  the  greatest; 
increases  in  the  imports  of  the  U.S.  last  year  were 
in  the  area  of  dutiable  imports,  not  duty-free  im-. 
ports.  When  you  add  over  a  billion  dollars  for 
shipping  and  other  transportation  services,  plus 
other  purchases  made  abroad,  you  come  out  with 
the  fact  that,  quite  aside  from  any  direct  aid  or 
investment,  the  U.S.  put  at  the  disposal  of  the, 
rest  of  the  world  last  year  the  huge  sum  of  16y2 
billions  of  dollars. 

You  are  also  all  aware  of  the  money  and  knowl- 
edge which  our  Government  and  businessmen, 
whom  some  have  referred  to  as  "protectionist,';; 
have  put  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  countries  oi 
Western  Europe  to  help  them  become  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  competitive  in  all  world  markets; 
including  our  own. 

Randall  Commission 

The  U.S.  Government  has  demonstrated  its 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  steadily  ex- 
panding world  economy  and  the  need  for  US 
initiative  and  leadership  in  moving  toward  this 
objective.  Toward  this  end,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
popularly  known  as  the  Eandall  Commission,  tc 
review  and  recommend  appropriate  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies  for  the  U.S.  In  his  statement  tc 
the  organization  meeting  of  this  Commission,3  thc- 
President  said : 

No  group  of  citizens  has  been  called  to  a  higher  missioi 
than  the  one  you  are  setting  forth  today.  The  economi 
health  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  other  fiiendl; 
nations  depends  in  good  measure  on  the  success  of  you 
work.  Your  task  is  to  find  acceptable  ways  and  mean 
of  widening  and  deepening  the  channels  of  economi 
intercourse  between  ourselves  and  our  partners  of  tn 
free  world. 

As  you  know,  the  report  of  the  Commissioi 
now  completed  is  advisory  in  nature.  We  con 
sider  the  report  forms  a  basis  for  a  constructiv 
reformulation  of  U.S.  policy  in  this  field.  The  ad 
ministration  is  now  reviewing  the  findings  of  th 
Commission  and  is  about  to  submit  proposals  t< 

8  Bullion  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  450. 
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the  Congress  for  further  developments  in  Ameri- 
can international  economic  policy.4 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  survey  of  Western 
Europe  without  commenting  on  the  highly  origi- 
nal and  informative  analysis  of  the  course  of 
production  and  demand  in  four  European  coun- 
tries. The  facts  developed  and  methods  of  pres- 
entation will  afford  an  extremely  useful  basis  for 
future  discussion  and  analysis.  There  is  clearly, 
however,  scope  for  differences  of  interpretation  so 
far  as  some  of  the  policy  implications  which  are 
drawn  are  concerned. 

The  view  that  the  impact  of  government  policies 
on  demand,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  has 
been  of  an  arbitrary  and  almost  accidental  charac- 
ter needs,  perhaps,  some  qualification.  In  our 
own  view  the  survey  underestimates  the  role  and 
significance  of  governmental  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  in  the  curtailment  of  effective  demand 
and  the  achievement  of  internal  financial  stability. 
The  stringent  measures  adopted  by  most  European 
governments  curtailing  many  fields  of  government 
activity  and  discouraging  personal  consumption 
have  been  of  major  importance  in  holding  clown 
demand. 

For  the  future,  the  survey  advocates  major  re- 
liance on  public  expenditures,  rather  than  on  such 
measures  as  reduction  of  taxes,  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic expansion.  In  suggesting  that  "the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  lies  in  concentrating  primarily 
on  promoting  economic  expansion  through  public 
spending,"  the  survey  again  tends  to  underestimate 
the  danger  of  the  effect  of  such  policies  on  a  re- 
newal of  inflation  and  does  not  give  sufficient  at- 
tention to  methods,  in  addition  to  tax  incentives, 
through  which  economic  expansion  might  be  pro- 
moted without  the  great  risks  to  internal  financial 
stability  entailed  in  heavy  dependence  on  govern- 
ment spending.  As  already  indicated  by  the  plans 
recently  submitted  by  some  Western  European 
countries,  these  include  a  wide  variety  of  financial, 
fiscal,  and  technical  measures  designed  to  increase 
the  competitiveness  of  their  industries  in  Euro- 
pean and  world  markets,  to  facilitate  investment 
and  extension  of  credits,  and,  concomitant  with 
an  improvement  in  production,  productivity,  and 
development  of  broader  markets,  to  raise  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  survey  correctly  concludes  that  the  means 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  sustained  economic 
expansion  "are  only  very  partially  within  the  con- 
trol of  individual  countries."  Participation  in  a 
wide  variety  of  international  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  a  solution  of  common  problems,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  is  in  itself  recognition  of  that  need  for 
common  action  in  a  wider  context,  to  which  the 
survey  refers.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
important  steps  which  individual  countries  can 
and  should  take  on  their  initiative  and  responsi- 

*  For  text  of  proposals  submitted  on  Mar.  30,  see  p.  602. 
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bility,  without  waiting  for  developments  on  a 
broader  basis.  The  level  of  reserves  within  Eu- 
rope today,  and  the  substantial  progress  already 
made  in  bettering  the  structural  position  of  Eu- 
rope within  the  world  economy,  have  very  largely 
increased  the  capability  of  Europe  to  deal  with  its 
problems  at  its  own  initiative  and  in  its  own  ways. 
We  would  hope  to  see  European  initiatives  increas- 
ing in  accord  with  capabilities. 

Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 

In  turning  from  Western  Europe  to  the  East, 
I  wish  again  to  congratulate  those  responsible  for 
this  year's  survey  for  a  workmanlike  job.  This 
year's  survey  presents  a  far  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  economic  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

In  making  this  appraisal,  the  Ece  Secretariat 
has  been  assisted  in  no  small  measure  by  a  series 
of  straightforward  statements  and  decrees  by  the 
chief  spokesmen  and  the  governing  bodies  of  these 
countries.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

These  statements  and  government  decrees  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  consumer  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omies of  the  countries  concerned  have  suffered  in 
the  past  in  comparison  with  the  producer  and  de- 
fense sectors  of  these  economies.  And  these  same 
statements  and  decrees  clearly  assert,  in  the  words 
of  the  survey,  "that  a  greater  effort  is  now  to  be 
made  to  raise  the  standards  of  plan  fulfillment 
above  the  levels  which  have  tended  to  rule  hitherto 
in  the  consumer  sector  of  the  economy." 

The  survey  rightly  stresses  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments are  prepared  to  raise  substantially  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  their  citizens  will  necessarily 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  prepared 
to  forego  previously  planned  increases  in  arma- 
ments and  heavy  industry.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  little  evidence  of  an  intention  to  aban- 
don previous  goals  for  the  producer  and  arma- 
ments sectors  of  the  Soviet  economy.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
upsurge  in  the  consumer  sector  of  this  economy  is 
to  result  primarily  from  extra  efforts  rather  than 
from  any  shift  of  emphasis  in  investment.  The 
survey  does  not  specifically  draw  this  inference 
but  does  emphasize  that,  on  this  all-important 
question,  no  information  is  as  yet  forthcoming. 

The  survey  also  states  that  "the  problems  of 
[Soviet]  agriculture,  and  those  industries  based  on 
it,  are  far  more  complex,"  and  that  "there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  hopes  may  have  been  pre- 
maturely set  on  faster  results  than  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  within  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
especially  in  the  key  sector  of  animal  husbandry." 
This  judgment  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  less 
than  a  fortnight  ago  by  reports  of  a  new  Soviet 
decree  to  the  effect  that  drastic  measures  will  be 
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needed  to  meet  the  Soviet  Union's  basic  food 
requirements. 

With  regard  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  survey  concludes  that  "the  assignment  of  in- 
creased resources  to  consumption  seems  now  to 
be  .  .  .  not  only  urgent  for  welfare  reasons, 
but  also  a  recognized  necessity  for  the  further 
growth  of  industry  itself."  If  this  judgment  is 
correct,  consumers  in  the  East  may  have  real 
grounds  for  hope. 

For  the  student  of  economic  policies  and  tech- 
niques— to  say  nothing  of  the  student  of  com- 
parative political  systems — one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting aspects  of  the  chapters  on  Eastern  Europe 
is  the  stress  put  on  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  soften  the  instruments  of  com- 
pulsion, and  to  rely  increasingly  instead  on  the 
instruments  of  individual  incentive.  If  such  a 
shift  does  in  fact  take  place  to  any  significant 
degree,  not  only  the  living  standards  but  also  the 
methods  of  economic  policy  in  East  and  West  may 
be  found  to  be  moving  closer  together. 

Economic  Development  in  Southern  Europe 

The  Secretariat  is  to  be  commended  for  its  com- 
prehensive and  original  analysis  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  Southern  European  countries. 
My  Government  has  long  considered  the  develop- 
ment needs  of  these  countries  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, and  we  welcome  the  survey's  special  at- 
tention to  these  areas.  The  analysis  of  the  his- 
torical development  and  current  problems  of  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe  is  a  major  achieve- 
ment of  comprehensiveness  and  compression. 
These  chapters  in  the  survey  will  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  and  ideas  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  field;  and  we  can  all  hope  that  the 
Secretariat  efforts  will  stimulate  both  further 
analyses  of  the  problems  at  issue  and  further  ac- 
tion. The  major  responsibility  for  action  must 
of  course  necessarily  rest  primarily  with  the  indi- 
vidual governments  concerned. 

At  this  session,  since  the  issue  as  an  entity  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Ece  for  the  first  time, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 
section  of  the  survey.  For  the  time  being,  we 
prefer  to  listen  carefully  and  consider  further  the 
comments  of  the  countries  primarily  concerned 
and  the  other  European  countries  with  whom  their 
economies  are  so  interrelated,  before  making  spe- 
cific judgments  on  the  policies  recommended  by 
the  survey. 

The  following  are  some  preliminary  and  tenta- 
tive observations.     Three  main  obstacles  to  the 


development  of  industry  are  noted  by  the  survey — 
the  lack  of  public  utilities,  necessitating  higher 
than  average  investment  to  obtain  power,  access, 
and  the  like ;  the  inefficiency  of  the  labor  supply ; 
and  the  lack  of  savings.  The  survey  points  out  the 
lack  of  a  favorable  environment  for  enterprise  in  ,1 
Southern  Europe  and  rightly  stresses  the  vital 
necessity  of  measures  of  "pre-industrialization" 
to  improve  their  climate.  In  this  way,  when  in- 
dustrial  enterprises  are  launched,  they  can  hope 
to  survive  and  grow  effectively  without  high  pro- 
tection and  artificial  props  which  simply  make* 
them  more  costly  to  the  community. 

We  are  gratified  that,  although  suggesting  a 
moderate  ad  valorem  tariff  in  the  Southern  coun- 
tries for  industry  generally,  the  survey  rejects' 
sharply  increased  protectionism  as  a  solution  to 
these  problems.     Such  measures  could  hardly  be, 
expected  to  correct  the  basic  difficulties  limiting, 
the  development  of  these  countries.    A  more  con- 
structive long-range  solution  would  be  the  pro-< 
motion   of   internal   domestic   conditions   which 
would  attract  investment  capital,  either  public  or 
private,  from  other  areas.    This  would  involve 
vigorous  efforts  to  control  inflationary  pressures: 
and  external  deficits.     It  would  also  include  such, 
positive  measures  of  self-help  as  described  by  the,] 
survey  in  the  case  of  Italy.  •] 

We  recognize  that  assistance  from  the  more  de- 
veloped countries  is  important  in  creating  favor-^ 
able  conditions  for  investment.  Bilateral  and  in- 
ternational programs,  such  as  those  in  the  field  of 
technical  assistance  and  productivity,  are  among 
the  most  fruitful  approaches  toward  overcoming 
the  limitations  of  recently  established  government 
machinery,  the  lack  of  managerial  and  technical 
personnel,  and  the  resistance  to  new  methods, 
which  the  survey  notes  as  obstacles  to  large  and 
rapid  increases  in  the  capital  structure  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  To  these  public  programs 
must  be  added  the  technical  contribution  which 
experienced  private  companies  are  making  in  con- 
tributing engineering  and  management  services  in 
the  development  of  new  industries  in  the  Southern 
European  countries. 

In  coming  to  the  end  of  my  statement,  I  ami 
conscious  of  having  failed  to  touch  at  all  on  a 
number  of  important  aspects  of  the  survey  and 
of  having  dealt  only  very  inadequately  with  others. 
But,  in  a  statement  of  reasonable  length,  justice 
can  never  be  done  to  some  200-odd  pages  of  the 
comprehensiveness  and  quality  of  the  survey.  I 
would  only  conclude  by  expressing  again  our  ad-, 
miration  and  thanks  for  the  Secretariat's  work,: 
and  wishing  them  another  equally  fruitful  year. 
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IULTILATERAL 
viation 

onvention  on  the  international  rights  in  aircraft.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.  Entered  into 
force  September  17,  1953.    TIAS  2847. 

atification  deposited:  Norway,  March  5,  1954.  The  Con- 
vention will  enter  into  force  for  Norway  on  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  this  deposit. 

iternational  Court  of  Justice 

tatute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Part  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26,  1945  (59  Stat.  1055). 

arty:  San  Marino,  February  18,  1954  (pursuant  to  Gen. 
Assembly  Res.  806  (VIII)  adopted  December  9,  1953). 
eclaration,  under  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court, 
recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction: 

ermination :  Australia,  February  6,  1954. 
eacceptance :  Australia,  February  6, 1954,  subject  to  cer- 
tain exceptions. 

ipan — Claims 

rotocol  on  claims  arising  from  joint  acts  or  omissions 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  and  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Japan.  Signed  at  Tokyo  February  19, 
1954.  Enters  into  force  when  signed  and  accepted  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  upon  entry  into  force 
of  the  agreement  regarding  the  status  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Japan. 

igna  tures : 
United  States 1 
Japan ' 
Australia 
Canada 
New  Zealand 
Philippines 

Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 

ipan — Status  of  United  Nations  Forces 

greement  regarding  the  status  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan,  and  agreed  official  minutes  relating 
thereto.  Signed  at  Tokyo  February  19, 1954.  Enters 
into  force  ten  days  after  date  of  acceptance  by  Japan 
for  each  government  which  had  signed  or  accepted 
prior  to  acceptance  by  Japan;  thereafter  ten  days 
after  signature,  acceptance,  or  accession. 

ignatures: 

Japan J 

United  States  acting  as  the  Unified  Command 

Australia 

Canada  * 

New  Zealand ' 

Philippines 

Union  of  South  Africa ' 

United  Kingdom 


1  Signed  subject  to  acceptance. 
pri/   19,   1954 


Protocol  for  the  provisional  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment regarding  the  status  of  the  United  Nations  forces 

in  Japan. 

Signed  at  Tokyo  February  19, 1954. 
Signatures: 

Japan 

United  States  acting  as  the  Unified  Command 

Australia 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Philippines 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 
Entered  into  Force:  February  19, 1954. 

BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  certain  United  States 
wheat  or  wheat  flour  to  Afghanistan,  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  20,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  March  20, 1954. 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  Air  Force  Mission 
Agreement  signed  February  15,  1951  (TIAS  2201).  Ef- 
fected by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Sept.  9, 
1953  and  March  15, 1954.  Entered  into  force  March  15, 
1954.  To  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from 
Feb.  15,  1954. 

Japan 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement.  Signed  at  Tokyo 
March  8,  1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  ratification  by 
Japan. 

Arrangements  for  return  of  equipment  under  Article  I  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  of  March  8 
1954.  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  8,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  March  8,  1954,  operative  on  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement. 

Agreement  regarding  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  agreed  official  minutes.  Signed  at  Tokyo 
March  8,  1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  approval  by 
Japan. 

Agreement  relating  to  certain  interim  measures  pending 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  regarding  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  of  March  8,  1954. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  March  8  1954 
Entered  into  force  March  8, 1954. 

Agreement  on  economic  arrangements,  with  agreed  official 
minutes.  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  8,  1954.  Enters  into 
force  upon  approval  of  Japan. 

Agreement  regarding  guaranty  of  investments,  with  re- 
lated exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  8, 1954. 
Enters  into  force  upon  approval  by  Japan. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  and  renewing  migrant  labor  agree- 
ment of  1951  (TIAS  2531),  as  amended,  and  establish- 
ing a  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission.  Effected  by 
four  exchanges  of  notes  at  Mexico  March  10,  1954. 

Entered  into  force  March  10,  1954.  To  be  continued 
through  December  31,  1955. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  on  dates  and  procedures  for  the  return  of  20 
subchasers  type  RPC  and  PTC,  6  subchasers  type  SC, 
and  12  torpedo  boats  type  PT  of  the  US  Navy  received 
by  the  USSR  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  (55  Stat.  31). 

Signed  at  Washington  March  26,  1954. 

Entered  into  force  March  26,  1954. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  What  it  is— How  it 
Works.  Pub.  5382.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  87. 
4  pp.    50 

A  background  summary  containing  helpful  suggestions  as 
to  the  scope,  operations,  and  administration  of  the  act. 

Foreign  Ministers  Meeting.  Berlin  Discussions,  Janu- 
ary 25-February  18,  1954.  Pub.  5399.  International  Or- 
ganization and  Conference  Series  I,  26.     241  pp.     700. 

This  publication  of  the  record  of  the  Berlin  discussions 
of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  is  unusual  in  that  a  sub- 
stantially verbatim  record  of  a  major  international  con- 
ference is  being  made  available  to  the  public  so  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  conference. 

The  Atom  for  Progress  and  Peace.  An  address  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Pub.  5403.  General  Foreign  Policy 
Series  88.    14  pp.    150. 

This  booklet  shows  how  the  "miraculous  inventiveness  of 
man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated 
to  his  life."  The  address  was  made  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  December  8, 1953. 

Our  Policy  for  Germany.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  State.  Pub.  5408.  European  and  British  Common- 
wealth Series  45.    29  pp.    150. 

This  paper  is  based  on  statements  made  by  John  Foster 
Dulles  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Conference  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  held  at  Berlin,  January  25 
to  February  18,  1954. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Program.  12th 
Semiannual  Report,  July-December  1953.  Pub  5409  In- 
ternational Information  and  Cultural  Series  3o.  18  pp. 
200. 

This  is  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  reviews  exchange  activities  carried  out  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  during  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
1953. 

Highways— Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway  in  Panama.  TIAS 
2481.    Pub.  5329.    0  pp.    50 

Modus  Vivendi  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Panama  Sept.  14, 
1950. 

Mutual  Security— Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.    TIAS  2623.     Pub.  5224.     11  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Viet-Nam.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Dated  at  Saigon  Dec.  18,  1951,  and  Jan. 
3,  16,  and  19,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation— Assurances  Under  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1951.    TIAS  2646.     Pub.  5259.    3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Mexico  Jan.  21  and  22,  1952. 
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Technical  Cooperation— Program  for  Technical  Assist- 
ance to  Medium  and  Small  Industry.  TIAS  2750.  Pub. 
5173.    16  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — Signed 
at  Santiago  June  30,  1952. 

Air  Force  Mission  to  Venezuela.  TIAS  2766.  Pub.  5155. 
11  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela— j 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  16,  1953. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information. 

TIAS  2773.    Pub.  5170.    8  pp.    100. 

Agreement,  and  Exchange  of  Notes,  between  the  United' 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland — Signed  at  London.  Jan.  19,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation— Education  Program.  TIAS  2774.^ 
Pub.  5171.     6  pp.     50. 


: 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
Signed  at  Jidda  Jan.  25,  1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  2776.    Pub.  5174. 

pp.     100. 

■ 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil — Signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Mar.  15,  1952. 

Release  of  German   Libraries  and  Properties  in  Italy; 

TIAS  2785.     Pub.  5201.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Govern; 
ments—  Signed  at  Rome  Apr.  30,  1953. 

Technical    Cooperation— Joint    Fund    Program.      TIA£ 

2788.     Pub.  5207.     1  p.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel,  amend 
ing  agreement  of  May  9,  1952,  as  supplemented  anc 
amended— Signed  at  Tel-Aviv  Mar.  11,  1953. 

Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving  Ground— Establishment  o: 
High  Altitude  Interceptor  Range.  TIAS  2789.  Pub.  5208 
4  pp.      (Map).     200. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Unite< 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Ex 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  24  and  Mar 
2,  1953. 

Defense— Communications    Facilities   in   Newfoundland 

TIAS  2810.     Pub.  5225.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  amend 
ing  agreement  of  Nov.  4  and  8,  1952.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Dated  at  Ottawa  May  1  and  July  31,  1953. 

Emergency  Wheat  Aid  to  Pakistan.     TIAS  2832.     Pul 

5252.  4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan- 
Signed  at  Washington  June  25,  1953. 

Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Income.     TIAS  2833.     Pu 

5253.  35  pp.     150. 

Conventions  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium- 
Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  28,  1948 ;  supplementary  co 
vention  signed  at  Washington  Sept.  9,  1952.  Exchange  < 
notes— Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  8,  1952. 

Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights.    TIAS  286 

Pub.  5308.     7  pp.     100. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Finland,  modif 
ing  treaty  of  Feb.  13, 1934.  Signed  at  Washington  Dec. 
1952. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  5-11 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  April  5  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  170  of 
April  1  and  176  of  April  3. 

No.  Date  Subject 

178        4/5        Dulles :  Mutual  security  program 
U.S.  Mexican  radio  talks 
Educational  exchange 
Kalijarvi :  Copyright  convention 
Dulles:     Meeting     of     Republican 

women 
Enemy  property  claims 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  loan 
Byroade :  Middle  East  in  new  per- 
spective 
Wainhouse :  Charter  review 
Allison :  Fukuryu  Maru  accident 
Dulles'  departure  for  Europe 
Dulles  :  Iran  oil  negotiations 
Smith  :  Importance  of  Indochina 

*Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Another  in  the  series  .  .  .  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  ...  the  basic  source  of  information  on 
U.S.  diplomatic  history 

7936,  Volume  /,  General,  The  British  Commonwealth 

Of  outstanding  historical  interest  in  this  volume  are 
the  documents  on  two  steps  along  the  road  to  World  War 
II  •  the  breakdown  in  efforts  for  military  and  naval  dis- 
armament and  Hitler's  dramatic  move  of  sending  his 
troops  into  the  Rhineland. 

Aside  from  problems  of  armament  and  threats  to 
peace,  the  multilateral  subjects  treated  in  this  volume 
include  negotiations  for  the  suppression  of  liquor 
smuggling  into  the  United  States  and  on  a  number  oi 
economic  problems.  The  section  on  the  British  Com- 
monwealth deals  entirely  with  commercial  matters, 
especially  with  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Government  in  his 
international  trade  program. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  $4.25  each. 


Order  Form 

To:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly   publication   issued   by   the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and   the  Foreign 
Service.     The     BULLETIN    includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, issued  by  the   White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international   affairs   and    the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.     Informa- 
tion  is   included  concerning   treaties 
and      international     agreements      to 
which   the   United  States   is  or   may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


United  States  and  United  Kingdom  State  Positions 
>n  European  Defense  Community 


Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  message  which 
he  President  sent  on  April  15  to  the  Prime  Min- 
sters of  the  six  nations  signatory  to  the  European 
defense  Community— Belgium,  France,  the  Fed- 
ral  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
nd  the  Netherlands,  and  {2)  a  ^Statement  of 
■  ommon  Policy  on  Military  Association  Between 
he  Forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Euro- 
pean Defence  Community,"1  released  on  April  14 
y  the  United  Kingdom. 


L  S.  ASSURANCES  CONCERNING  EDC 

Tiite  House  press  release  dated  April  16 

As  the  time  approaches  for  historic  decision  on 
ie  remaining  measures  required  to  put  into  effect 
ie  European  Defense  Community  Treaty,  it  is 
ppropnate  for  me  to  state  clearly  the  United 
tates  position  on  the  relation  between  the  Euro- 
ean  Army  and  the  European  Community  on  the 
ie  hand,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
ition  and  the  broader  Atlantic  Community  on  the 
iier  hand.  The  essential  elements  of  this  posi- 
on,  which  have  been  discussed  with  leaders  of 
)th  political  parties  in  the  Congress,  may  be 
mply  stated. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
orth  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  Treaty  is  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  basic  security  interests  of  the  United 
tates  and  will  steadfastly  serve  those  interests 
gardless  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  international 
tuation  or  our  relations  with  any  country.  The 
•ligations  which  the  United  States  has  assumed 
ider  the  Treaty  will  be  honored. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  a  significance 
Hicn  transcends  the  mutual  obligations  assumed 
has  engendered  an  active  practical  working  re- 
tionship  among  the  Atlantic  nations.  Through 
e  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
ttited  fetates  and  its  allies  are  working  to  build 
e  concrete  strength  needed  to  deter  aggression 
a,  it  aggression  occurs,  to  halt  it  without  devas- 

2?«1126,  Mem°ranium  'Warding  United  Kingdom 
nex  B  European    Defence    Community, 
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tation  or  occupation  of  any  Nato  country.  These 
nations  are  also  seeking  to  make  the  Atlantic 
alliance  an  enduring  association  of  free  peoples, 
within  which  all  members  can  concert  their  efforts 
toward  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom. 

The  European  Defense  Community  will  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Atlantic  Community  and, 
withm  this  framework,  will  ensure  intimate  and 
durable  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
forces  and  the  forces  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  Treaty  will  provide  a 
realistic  basis  for  consolidating  western  defense 
and  will  lead  to  an  ever-developing  communitv  of 
nations  in  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  confident  that,  with  these 
principles  in  mind,  the  Western  European  nations 
concerned  will  proceed  promptly  further  to  de- 
velop the  European  Community  through  ratifica- 
\\^  °f  the  EuroPean  Defense  Community  Treaty. 
When  that  Treaty  comes  into  force  the  United 
States,  acting  in  accordance  with  its  rights  and 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  will 
conform  its  actions  to  the  following  policies  and 
undertakings : 

(1)  The  United  States  will  continue  to  maintain 
in  Europe,  including  Germany,  such  units  of  its 
armed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  forces  needed  for 
the  joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  while 
a  threat  to  that  area  exists,  and  will  continue  to 
deploy  such  forces  in  accordance  with  agreed 
JNortn  Atlantic  strategy  for  the  defense  of  this 
area. 

(2)  The  United  States  will  consult  with  its  fel- 
low signatories  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
with  the  European  Defense  Community  on  ques- 
tions of  mutual  concern,  including  the  level  of  the 
respective  armed  forces  of  the  European  Defense 
Community,  the  United  States  and  other  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  countries  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
P°?S  \  °ti      Supreme  Commander  in  Europe. 

*  -ii  •  United  States  will  encourage  the  closest 
possible  integration  between  the  European  De- 
fense Community  forces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
United  States  and  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
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forces  on  the  other,  in  accordance  with  approved 
clans  with  respect  to  their  command,  training, 
tactical  support,  and  logistical  organization 
developed  by  the  military  agencies  and  the 
Supreme  Commanders  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

(4)  The  United  States  will  continue,  in  con- 
formity with  my  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
to  seek  means  of  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity increased  security  by  sharing  m  greater 
measure  information  with  respect  to  the  military 
utilization  of  new  weapons  and  techniques  tor  the 
improvement  of  the  collective  defense 

(5)  In  consonance  with  its  policy  ot  full  and 
continuing  support  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  unity  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, the  United  States  will  regard  any  action 
from  whatever  quarter  which  threatens  that 
integrity  or  unity  as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  event,  the  United  States 
will  consult  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

( 6)  In  accordance  with  the  basic  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  ratification,  the  Treaty  was 
regarded  as  of  indefinite  duration  rather  than  tor 
any  definite  number  of  years.  The  United  States 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  it  to  cease  to  be 
a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would  appear 
quite  contrary  to  our  security  interests  when  there 
is  established  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  solid 
core  of  unity  which  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity will  provide. 


U.K.  ASSOCIATION  WITH  EDC 

Pakt  I. — Common  Aims 


In  order  to  bring  about  the  effective  and  continuous 
cooperation  between  their  respective  armed  forces  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe,  provided  for  in  article  2   (a)   of  the  agreement 
regarding  cooperation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
[be  European  Defence  Community/  the  authorities  con- 
cerned of  the  parties  to  that  agreement  have  agreed  that 
it  is  necessary   to  reconcile,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity, 
diferin-   techniques   in   as   many   fields   as  possible,   so 
fea  Hng  to  a  common  military  outlook.     They  recognise 
that  tMs  reconciliation  will  be  attained  by  progressive 
measures  of  adjustment  and  in  the  light  of  experience, 
S  that  the  first  step  will  be  the  exchange  of  the  neces- 
sary information  in  the  various  fields.     The  u  t,mate  a.m 
is  to  enable  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the   European   Defence  Community  to   operate   together 
in  the  circumstances  described  in  article  68  (paragraph 
3)    69  (paragraph  3),  and  70  (paragraph  3)  of  the  Treaty 
Establishing  tbe  European  Defence  Community,  without 
reducing  their  effectiveness. 


'This  draft  agreement,  which  is  included  in  the  Com- 
mand Paper,  is  not  printed  here. 
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II 

The  following  are  among  the  particular  fields,  appli- 
cable to  the  three  Services,  in  which  a  common  military 
outlook  shall  be  sought:— 

(a)  Tactical  Doctrine  and  Staff  Methods 
In  order  to  ensure  the  best  cooperation  between  units 
of  the  two  armed  forces,  tactical  doctrines  and  stafl 
methods  shall  be  reconciled  as  far  as  possible  To  this 
S,  a  continuous  exchange  of  documentary  informatior 
shal  take  place  between  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  European  Defence  Com 
munity  After  the  establishment  of  the  European  Defence 
Community  a  joint  study  group  shall  beset  »P^™' 
the  means  of  evolving  common  doctrines.  Observers  a 
tactS  demonstrations  and  exercises  shall  be  exchanged 

The  rommon'aim  is  to  remove  such  differences  in  logis 
tics  bet™  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  K.ngdon 
and  of  the  European  Defence  Community  placed  unde 
?he  command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe, 
as  might  prejudice  active  operations  in  the  field.  Th 
cIllTfor  the  harmonisation  of  their  logistic  systems  an- 
the  standardisation  of  their  equipment. 

Harmonisation  of  Logistics  Systems  ff  i 

(i)  As  a  first  step  the  elimination  of  differences ,  l 

logistic  organisation  shall  be  sought  in  certain  of  the  1« 

controversial  fields   through  the  agency  of  joint  stud 

groups. 

Standardisation  of  Equipment  , 

(if)  Cooperation  in  this  field  shall  be  closely  relate 
to  the  work  of  the  military  agency  for  standardisation  - 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  As  an  immed  a 
steV  a  common  system  of  equipment  referencing  shall  . 
sought  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdo 
S  of  the  European  Defence  Community  shall  exchan 
aU  the  necessary  documentary  information  on  eqmpme, 
and  shall  arrange  the  appropriate  demonstrations. 

The  S2fi?  methods  employed  by  both  armed  fore 
shall  be  as  fa!  as  possible,  on  similar  lines.  This  will 
achieved  from  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  tl 
European  Defence  Forces  by  the  exchange  of  person 
and  of  documentary  information,  and  by  the  allocati 
of  vacancies  in  United  Kingdom  military  schools  a 
training  establishments  to  personnel  of  tbe  Europe. 
Defence  Community,  and  reciprocally.  At  a  later  staf 
exchanges  of  units  may  also  be  arranged. 

These  measures  will  in  many  cases  represent  an 
tension  of  similar  facilities  and  arrangements  at  pre 
in  force  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  North  Atla 
Treaty  Organisation  countries  and  will  be  subject  to  si 
lar  financial  arrangements. 

The  manner  in  which  these  measures  can  be  applie_ 
the  three  Services  is  set  out  in  more  detail  in  Fart  i 

III 

It  is  recognised  that  the  extent  to  which  the  comn 
aims  can  be  achieved  will  be  conditioned  by  the  follow 

"fnetors  * 

(a)  the  obligation  to  conform  with  the  doctrines 
policy  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation ; 

(b)  the  stage  of  evolution  of  the  European  De 

TcTthe  special  characteristics  of  each  Service:  11 
probable  that  the  closest  association  can  be  achieved 
the  case  of  air  forces ; 

(d)  such  security  regulations  as  may  be  laid  down 

the(eP)artheSresources  which  may  be  available,  bearing! 
mind  the  other  commitments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  European  Defence  Community. 

These  resources  are  likely  to  vary  between  each  Sen, 
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'ART  II. — Measures  to  be  Taken  by  Each  Service  fob 
Practical  Collaboration  Between  the  Forces  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  European  Defence 
Community 

AIR  FORCE 

i.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  European 
Lir  B'orce,  the  Royal  Air  Force  will  assist,  if  desired — 

(a)  in  the  establishment  of  the  Headquarters  of  the 
European  Air  Force,  including  the  secondment  of  officers ; 

(6)  by  the  secondment  of  officers,  at  all  levels,  to  the 
Juropean  Air  Force  for  command  and  staff  service,  in- 
luding  technical  and  administrative,  and  for  flying  duties ; 

(c)  in  tne  formation  of  the  European  Air  Defence  Com- 
iand  and  Training  Command; 

(d)  by  providing  some  initial  and  refresher  flying  and 
echnical  training,  and  in  the  organisation  of  and  super- 
ision  in  technical  schools. 

ii.  When  the  European  Air  Force  is  more  fully  es- 
ablished  collaboration  may  take  the  following  form: — 

(a)  secondment  of  Royal  Air  Force  staff  officers  for 
uty  with  the  Headquarters  of  the  European  Air  Force  and 
ice  versa; 

(&)  secondment  of  Royal  Air  Force  officers  to  the 
hiropean  Air  Force  for  command  and  staff  service,  in- 
luding  technical  and  administrative,  and  for  flying  duties, 
nd  similarly  of  European  Air  Force  officers  to  the  Royal 
Lir  Force ; 

(c)  participation  in  integrated  headquarters  staffs  in 
tie  circumstances  described  in  Article  69  (paragraph  3) 
f  the  Treaty  Establishing  the  European  Defence 
lommunity ; 

(d)  Royal  Air  Force  assistance  in  the  organisation  of 
!nropean  air  defence  including  the  setting  up  of  close 
nks  between  control  and  reporting  systems  of  the 
luropean  Defence  Forces  and  those  of  the  Royal  Air 
'orce ; 

(e)  joint  study  of  the  possibility  of  the  correlation  of 
be  aircraft  production  and  air  training  programmes  of 
he  European  Defence  Community  and  the  United 
[ingdom. 

iii.  The  closest  association  will  be  established  between 
he  European  Air  Force  and  Royal  Air  Force  formations 
laced  under  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
lander,  Europe.  The  detailed  measures  of  association 
rhich  may  be  arranged  will  be  determined  by  joint  con- 
ultation  with  SACEUR.  [Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Jurope]     Such  arrangements  may  include 

(a)  the  inclusion  of  individual  Royal  Air  Force  squad- 
ons  and  complete  Royal  Air  Force  within  European  Air 
'orce  formations,  and  vice  versa,  where  military  con- 
iderations  make  this  desirable  and  logistic  considera- 
ions  make  it  practicable ; 

(6)  training  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  of  such  squadrons 
s  may  be  nominated  by  the  European  Defence  Com- 
mnity. 

ARMY 

iv.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  European 
irmy,  the  British  Army  will,  if  desired,  assist  them  in 
heir  planning  in  the  following  ways : 

(a)  by  the  secondment  of  officers  to  the  Headquarters 
f  the  European  Army  and  to  its  training  and  logistics 
taffs; 

(b)  by  the  extension  to  the  European  Army  of  the 
resent  arrangements  whereby  vacancies  are  made  avail- 
ble  at  United  Kingdom  schools  to  forces  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  (The  United  Kingdom 
chools  concerned  are  the  Staff  College,  Arms  Schools, 
he  Schools  of  Land-Air  Warfare,  the  Joint  School  of 
Chemical  Warfare  and  administrative  training  establish- 
nents)  ; 

(c)  by  the  provision  of  suitable  tactical  demonstrations 
t  the  request  of  the  European  Army. 

v.  Once  the  European  Army  is  established  arrangements 
nay  be  made  for  the  exchange  of  personnel  similar  to 
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those  already  existing  for  the  exchange  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  forces  and  forces  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  Until,  however,  common 
doctrines  are  developed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Euro- 
pean Defence  Forces,  the  level  and  number  of  such  ex- 
changes will  necessarily  be  limited  and  on  the  following 
lines : — 

(a)  between  European  Army  staffs  and  those  of  the 
Headquarters  of  the  British  Army  stationed  on  the  Conti- 
nent, including  an  exchange  of  liaison  officers  where 
appropriate ; 

(6)  between  officers  of  combatant  and  administrative 
units,  for  limited  periods ; 

(c)  between  students  at  such  schools  and  training 
establishments  as  may  be  agreed. 

vi.  The  closest  association  will  be  established  between 
the  land  formations  of  the  European  Defence  Community 
and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe.  De- 
tailed measures  of  association  which  may  be  arranged 
will  be  determined  by  joint  consultation  with  Saceur.  If 
requested  by  Saceur,  such  arrangements  may  include : 

(a)  the  inclusion  of  British  Army  formations  within 
European  Army  formations,  and  vice  versa,  where  military 
considerations  make  this  desirable,  and  logistic  considera- 
tions make  it  practicable; 

(6)  large-scale  joint  United  Kingdom  and  European 
Defense  Community  manoeuvres  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation.  In  this  case  the  directing  and  um- 
piring staffs  may  be  integrated  temporarily ; 

(c)  the  participation  of  United  Kingdom  divisions  in 
training  and  exercises  with  the  European  Army  under 
the  overall  command  of  Saceur,  and  vice  versa.  In  simi- 
lar conditions,  small  units  of  the  British  Army  may  take 
part  in  formation  training  with  the  European  Army  and 
vice  versa. 

NAVY 

vii.  Close  association  already  exists  between  navies  of 
the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
and  the  Royal  Navy,  and  will  be  extended  to  the  Euro- 
pean Defence  Community.  Assistance  during  the  build-up 
period  may  be  of  particular  value. 

viii.  The  Royal  Navy  will  cooperate  in  the  following 
ways : — 

(a)   by  the  provision  of  limited  training  facilities; 

(&)  by  the  participation  of  Royal  Navy  units  in  training 
and  at  naval  or  amphibious  exercises  which  include  Euro- 
pean Naval  Forces ; 

(c)  by  close  cooperation  with  the  European  Defence 
Community  in  the  organisation,  working  and  function  of 
the  European  Admiralty,  including  the  appointment  of  a 
liaison  officer ; 

(d)  by  advising  on  the  development  of  the  European 
Navy. 

Paris,  April  IS,  1954. 


Luxembourg  Parliament 
Acts  on  EDC  Treaty 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  7 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  vote  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Parliament,  approving  ratification  of  the 
treaty  establishing  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. Luxembourg  lias  thus  become  the  fourth 
of  the  six  European  Defense  Community  nati6ns 
whose  Jfarliament  has  taken  favorable  action. 
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This  represents  further  significant  progress  m 
the  establishment  of  this  Community.  The  inte- 
gration of  the  defense  forces  of  France,  Germany, 
the  Benelux  nations  and  Italy  will  do  much  to  as- 
sure conditions  in  Europe  which  will  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  that  area. 


Loan  Negotiations  With 
Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Press  release  184  dated  April  8 

Negotiations  opened  on  April  8  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  High  Authority  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  to  imple- 
ment the  suggestion  put  forward  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  June  1953  that  financing  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  High  Authority's  investment  program 
by  the  U.S.  Government  or  one  of  its  agencies 
would  foster  European  integration  in  a  tangible 
and  useful  way. 

The  United  States  delegation  consists  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Administration,  William  M.  Rand,  and  the 
Managing  Director  and  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton. 

The  High  Authority  is  represented  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Jean  Monnet,  and  two  of  its  members,  Enzo 
Giacchero  and  Heinz  Potthoff. 

In  the  first  meeting  the  representatives  of  the 
High  Authority  submitted  a  request  for  a  loan 
from  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  the  financing 
of  the  development  of  the  raw  material  resources 
of  the  Community.  Subsequent  meetings  are  to 
take  place  on  a  daily  schedule. 


U.S.-U.K.-French  Discussions  on 
Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia 

U.S.-U.K.  Statement 

Press  release  192  dated  April  18 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  by 
Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden: 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings  in  London 
on  April  12  and  13,  during  which  they  discussed 
a  number  of  matters  of  common  concern,  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  issued  the 
following  statement : 

•We  have  had  a  full  exchange  of  views  with 
reference  to  Southeast  Asia.    We  deplore  the  fact 
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that  on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  Conference  the 
Communist  forces  in  Indochina  are  increasingly 
developing  their  activities  into  a  large-scale  war 
against  the  forces  of  the  French  Union.  They 
seek  to  overthrow  the  lawful  and  friendly  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet-Nam  which  we  recognize;  andj 
they  have  invaded  Laos  and  Cambodia.  We  re-' 
alize  that  these  activities  not  only  threaten  those 
now  directly  involved,  but  also  endanger  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  entire  area  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific,  where  our  two  nations 
and  other  friendly  and  allied  nations  have  vital 

Accordingly  we  are  ready  to  take  part,  with  the 
other  countries  principally  concerned,  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  col- 
lective defense,  within  the  framework  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  to  assure  the  peace, 
security  and  freedom  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Geneva  Conference  will 
lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Indochina.  W^ 
believe  that  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  unity 
of  defensive  purpose  throughout  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific  will  contribute  to  an  honJ 
orable  peace  in  Indochina.  _  ; 

We  have  also  discussed  developments  in  the  helc 
of  atomic  energy.  It  will  be  recalled  that  ob 
March  19  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington 
was  handed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  thfl 
United  States  a  concrete  proposal  elaborating  or, 
that  portion  of  President  Eisenhower's  speech 
of  December  8,  1953,  before  the  General  Assem 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  which  dealt  with  th< 
subject  of  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  Th( 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  togethei 
with  several  other  friendly  nations  concerned 
had  been  consulted  and  had  concurred  in  thi 
terms  of  the  concrete  proposal  before  it  was  givei 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  No  reply  has  yet  beei 
received  from  that  government,  which  is  study 
ing  the  proposal.  We  also  noted  that  the  Britisl 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  in  Nev 
York,  with  the  support  of  the  United  States  am 
French  Representatives,  had  suggested  that  I 
call  be  issued  for  an  early  meeting  of  the  sub 
committee  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  o 
the  United  Nations. 


U.  S.-French  Statement 

Press  release  197  dated  April  14 

Following  their  conversations  in  Paris  on  Apri 
14th,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mi 
John  Foster  Dulles,  and  the  French  Minister  o 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Bidault,  issued  the  followin 
statement : 

For  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been  the  prac 
tice  for  representatives  of  our  two  nations  to  mee 
together  to  discuss  the  grave  issues  which  fror 
time  to  time  have  confronted  us. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  custom,  which  we  hope  to 
:ontinue  to  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  others,  we 
lave  had  an  exchange  of  views  on  Indochina  and 
■Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Dulles  expressed  admiration  for  the  gallant 
ight  of  the  French  Union  forces,  who  continue 
pith  unshakeable  courage  and  determination  to 
epel  Communist  aggression. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
xeneva  Conference  this  aggression  has  reached  a 
lew  climax  in  Viet-Nam  particularly  at  Dien- 
5ien-Phu  and  has  been  renewed  in  Laos  and  ex- 
ended  to  Cambodia. 

^  The  independence  of  the  three  Associated 
States  within  the  French  Union,  which  new  agree- 
nents  are  to  complete,  is  at  stake  in  these  battles. 

We  recognize  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
n  Indochina,  which  endangers  the  security  of  the 
ountries  immediately  affected,  also  threatens  the 
ntire  area  of  Southeast  Asia  and  of  the  Western 
'acific.  In  close  association  with  other  interested 
lations,  we  will  examine  the  possibility  of  estab- 
ishing,  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  Charter,  a  collective  defense  to  assure  the 
>eace,  security  and  freedom  of  this  area. 

We  recognize  that  our  basic  objective  at  the 
xeneva  Conference  will  be  to  seek  the  re-establish- 
aent  of  a  peace  in  Indochina  which  will  safe- 
;uard  the  freedom  of  its  people  and  the  independ- 
nce  of  the  Associated  States.  We  are  convinced 
hat  the  possibility  of  obtaining  this  objective  de- 
>ends  upon  our  solidarity. 


tatement  by  Secretary  Dulles  » 

I  went  to  London  and  Paris  because  of  the  criti- 
al  situation  in  Indochina  and  the  threat  that  it 
arried  to  the  vital  interests  of  many  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
^  Among  those  vital  interests  are  those  of  the 
French  Union  and  the  British  Commonwealth.  I 
eturned  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  trip. 

The  loss  of  the  China  mainland  to  communism 
ras  a  great  disaster.  That  disaster  would  be  com- 
tounded  if  there  were  added  to  it  the  loss  of  the 
trillions  of  people,  the  vast  economic  resources, 
nd  the  strategic  position  represented  by  South- 
ast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  islands. 

I  feel  confident  that  that  loss  can  be  prevented 
without  extending  the  Indochina  war  if  the  free 
lations  having  vital  interests  in  the  area  are  united 
Q  a  determination  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom 
ti  the  area.  That  unity  of  purpose  rests  upon 
ull  understanding.  That  understanding  has  been 
;reatly  enhanced  by  the  talks  which  I  have  had  in 
iondon  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  For- 
ign  Secretary  Eden,  and  the  talks  I  have  had  in 
*aris  with  Premier  Laniel  and  Foreign  Minister 

'Made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  15  upon  his  return 
rom  London  and  Paris. 


Bidault.  Our  common  purposes  were  expressed 
in  joint  statements  which  we  issued  on  Tuesday 
in  London  and  yesterday  in  Paris. 

Already  before  I  left  for  London  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  had  indicated  its  approval  of 
our  purposes,  and  President  Magsaysay  of  the 
Philippines  has  now  indicated  acceptance  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Out  of  this  unity,  which  is  now  taking  definite 
form,  will  come  free-world  strength  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  lead  the  Communists  to  renounce  their 
extravagant  ambitions  to  dominate  yet  another 
major  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  Geneva  conference,  which  begins  a  week 
from  Monday,  will  be  a  test.  I  am  more  than 
ever  persuaded  that  if  the  free  world  stands  firm, 
the  Geneva  conference  will  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
safeguard  that  freedom  in  peace  and  justice. 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  Indochina 

Statement  by  Jameson  Parker 
Department  Press  Officer x 


Certain  remarks  with  regard  to  United  States 
policy  toward  Indochina  have  been  attributed  to 
a  high  Government  official  [Vice  President  Nixon]. 
The  contents  of  the  speech  referred  to  and  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  followed  were  off  the 
record,  but  a  complete  report  of  the  speech  has 
been  made  available  to  the  State  Department. 

The  speech  enunciated  no  new  United  States 
policy  with  regard  to  Indochina.  It  expressed 
full  agreement  with  and  support  for  the  policy 
with  respect  to  Indochina  previously  enunciated 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

That  policy  was  authoritatively  set  forth  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  speech  of  March  29, 
1954,2  in  which  he  said : 

Under  the  conditions  of  today,  the  imposition  on  South- 
east Asia  of  the  political  system  of  Communist  Russia  and 
its  Chinese  Communist  ally,  by  whatever  means,  would 
be  a  grave  threat  to  the  whole  free  community.  The 
United  States  feels  that  that  possibility  should  not  be 
passively  accepted  but  should  be  met  by  united  action. 
This  might  involve  serious  risks.  But  these  risks  are 
far  less  than  those  that  will  face  us  a  few  years  from 
now  if  we  dare  not  be  resolute  today. 

In  regard  to  a  hypothetical  question  as  to 
whether  United  States  forces  should  be  sent  to 
Indochina  in  the  event  of  French  withdrawal,  the 
high  Government  official  categorically  rejected  the 


1  Made  to  correspondents  on  Apr.  17. 
1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  12, 1954,  p.  539. 
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premise  of  possible  French  withdrawal.  Insofar 
as  the  use  of  United  States  forces  in  Indochina  was 
concerned,  he  was  stating  a  course  of  possible  ac- 
tion which  he  was  personally  prepared  to  support 
under  a  highly  unlikely  hypothesis. 

The  answer  to  the  question  correctly  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  are  vitally  involved  with 
the  interests  of  France  and  the  Associated  States 
in  resisting  Communist  domination  of  Indochina. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Yugoslavia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Leo  Mates, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  on  April 
13.  For  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  text  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  193. 


Present  United  States  Policy  Toward  China 


by  Alfred  le  Sesne  Jenkins 

Officer  in  Charge,  Chinese  Political  Affairs  l 


In  recent  years  we  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
more  heat  than  light  has  been  cast  on  the  China 
question.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  heat,  nor  do 
I  object  to  it,  provided  there  is  also  sufficient  light. 
The  fate  of  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population 
is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  taken  lightly,  and 
the  addition  of  China's  vast  material  and  man- 
power resources  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  matter  in- 
volving not  only  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  but  those  of  the  entire  free  world. 
I  do  not  see  how  one  can  help  feeling  strongly 
about  these  matters.  We  need  not  apologize  that 
our  thinking  about  China  is  charged  with  feeling. 
National  policies  are  an  expression  of  national 
interests  concerning  which  there  is  naturally  much 
feeling,  and  our  policies  are  an  expression  both 
of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we  want.  We  are  a 
nation  of  free  peoples.  We  want  to  remain  free 
to  pursue  in  peace  our  proper  national  destiny, 
and  we  want  the  same  freedom  and  rights  for 
others. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  represents  the  will  of  the  people  it  con- 
trols. First  capitalizing  on  the  natural  desire 
of  the  Chinese  people  to  enjoy  full  recognition 
and  respect  for  their  importance  in  the  world 
community,  the  regime  then  proceeded  by  its 
"lean-to-one-side"  policy  to  betray  the  powerful 
Chinese  longings  to  stand  up  straight.  It  has 
followed  slavishly  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  attempted  to  emulate  it  in  all  its  ways. 
With  the  aid  of  thousands  of  Soviet  advisers  it 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  2. 
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has  set  about  methodically  to  change  the  entire 
fabric  of  traditional  Chinese  culture,  substituting 
communism's  materialistic,  atheistic  doctrines; 
wherein  the  state  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  and  the, 
individual  its  pawn. 

The  regime  at  first  attracted  considerable  sup- 
port, principally  through  its  sponsorship  of  a  land 
redistribution  program,  but  is  now,  after  estab- 
lishment of  the  prerequisite  police-state  controls, 
taking  the  land  away  from  the  owners  in  the  same 
collectivization  process  which  is  familiar  in  other 
Communist  countries  and  which  invariably  has 
brought  suffering  in  its  wake.  China's  much  ad- 
vertised "New  Democracy"  is  of  course  in  reality 
"old  communism." 

From  its  inception  the  regime  has  proclaimed 
a  "lean-to-one-side"  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
has  left  no  doubt  about  its  dedication  to  the  propo- 
sition of  world  Communist  revolution  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. While  its  "leaning-to-one-side"  has  not 
brought  it  to  the  position  of  complete  "prostra- 
tion-to-one-side" characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
European  Soviet  satellites,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  this  indicates  any  separatist  tend- 
encies. The  difference  in  status  of  Peipmg  ir 
its  relationship  with  Moscow  (as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Eastern  European  satellites)  is 
rather  due  chiefly  to  its  having  come  to  powei 
without  benefit,  except  in  Manchuria,  of  Soviei 
Army  occupation;  to  the  prestige  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  arising  from  his  long  history  of  leadership 
of  Chinese  communism  and  his  literary  contn 
butions  to  theoretical  communism ;  to  China's  as 
sumption  of  the  role  of  leadership  in  the  Com 
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nunist  program  for  Asia ;  and  to  the  geographi- 
:al  position,  size,  and  importance  of  China  itself, 
rhis  relationship  has  been  characterized  as  that 
)f  junior  partner,  and  the  association  has  every 
nark  of  being  a  willing,  determined,  and  close 
me. 


iooperation  Between  Mao  and  Moscow 

I  Although    Soviet    officials    previous    to    the 
Chinese  Communist  assumption  of  power  were 
>rotesting  that  they  did  not  know  what  "those 
ndependent  agrarian  reformers"  were  up  to,  there 
ras  already  close  cooperation  between  Mao  and 
loscow.     Despite  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
ilhance  between  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  on 
.ugust  14,  1945,  which  specified  that  Soviet  "sup- 
ort  and  aid  .  .  .  be  entirely  given  to  the  na- 
lonal  government  as  the  central  government  of 
!hma,"  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  months  later 
irned  over  to  the  Chinese  Communists  the  Jap- 
nese  equipment  it  received  in  Manchuria.     The 
[nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  instituted 
lplomatic  relations  with  Peiping  only  2  days 
fter  the  regime's  establishment,  and  five  Eastern 
luropean  Soviet  satellites  followed  suit  within 
le  week.  ^  The  North  Korean  regime,  the  East 
erman  Communist  satellite,  and  the  so-called 
eople's  Republic  of  Mongolia  also  established 
iplomatic  relations  with  the  new  regime  during 
ie  first  month  of  its  existence. 
The  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association,  a  mass 
"ganization  whose  aim,  according  to  the  Com- 
umsts,  is  "to  found  and  consolidate  fraternal 
lendship  and  cooperation  between  the  Chinese 
id  Soviet  people  and  to  develop  the  interflow  of 
low  edge  and  experience  of  the  two  great  na- 
ons    was  founded  in  Peiping  only  4  days  after 
ie    establishment    of    the    so-called    "People's 
overnment." 

The  Mao  regime  has  since  concluded  with  the 
met  Union  and  other  Communist  states  vari- 
is  economic,  military,  and  cultural  treaties  and 
;reements.  Strong  ideological  ties  bind  Moscow 
id  peiping,  and  a  number  of  Chinese  Commu- 
st  leaders  are  Moscow  trained.  The  Chinese 
)mmurnsts  also  feel  the  need  for  close  associa- 
>n  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  their  mili- 
ry  strength  and  striking  power.  They  need 
issian  military  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
assian  technicians  and  economic  aid  for  the  de- 
lopment  of  heavy  industry,  which  they  view  as 
necessary  base  for  a  large  military  establish- 
ing In  exchange,  China  can  furnish  the  Soviet 
lion  with  needed  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs, 
d  otter  the  use  of  the  warm  water  ports  of 
aren  ami  Port  Arthur.  The  Union  of  Soviet 
ciaJist  Republics  does  not  want  a  strong,  inde- 
ndent  China  on  its  Siberian  border.  It  is  nat- 
illy  interested  in  the  survival  and  growth  of 
communist  China  (so  long  as  it  does  not  grow 
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too  strong  and  independent)  and  in  alliance  with 
a  Communist  China  it  is  in  a  far  stronger  power 
position  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  close 
cooperation  and  interdependence  between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Korean  aggression  is  well  known. 

As  a  corollary  to  Communist  China's  "leaning" 
to  the  Soviet  side,  she  has  unceasingly  heaped 
vituperation  and  all  manner  of  abuse  and  insult 
upon  the  free  world  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular — over  the  radio,  in  news- 
papers, at  the  conference  table,  and  in  numerous 
periodicals  in  many  languages  (even  including 
Esperanto),  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Aside  from  the  serious  policy  implications  in 
this  performance,  such  conduct  somehow  seems 
especially  shocking,  coming  from  the  Chinese, 
tor  well  over  a  century  Americans  have  had  a 
deep  interest  in  and  sincere  friendship  for  the 
Chinese  people.  Our  record  in  supporting  China's 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  is 
a  well-known  one.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  concern 
and  regret  to  us  that  for  more  than  4  years  we 
have  been  cut  off  from  our  accustomed  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  great  majority  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  this  unfortunate 
situation  could  be  remedied  if  we  were  to  recog- 
nize the  Peiping  regime  and  if  it  were  accepted 
as  representing   China  in  the  United  Nations. 
Actually,  even  if  we  considered  such  action  to  be 
morally  justifiable,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
to  indicate  that  we  could  expect  reciprocity  on 
any  satisfactory  basis,  leading  to  a  renewal  of  our 
association  with  the  Chinese  on  the  mainland. 
During  the  few  months  preceding  and  following 
the  establishment  of  the  so-called  People's  Gov^ 
eminent  in  Peiping,  Chinese  Communist  authori- 
ties jailed  or  otherwise  maltreated  a  number  of 
our  official  representatives,  and  never  recognized 
their  official  status.    Finally,  when  the  situation 
became  intolerable,  we  withdrew  all  of  our  official 
representatives,  requesting  the  British  to  repre- 
sent our  interests.     The  British  have  tried  to  do 
this  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     They  are  ham- 
pered in  this  endeavor,  however,  for  while  they 
have  recognized  the  regime  and  have  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  on  the  mainland,  the  Com- 
munists have  not  seen  fit  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  British,  and  have  refused  to 
accord  full  accreditation  to  British  officials.    The 
British,  and  indeed  others  with  fully  accredited 
representation  in  Peiping,  have  in  vain  attempted 
on  our  behalf  to  secure  the  release  of  some  hun- 
dred Americans  held  in  Communist  China  against 
their  wishes,  32  of  whom  are  in  jail  now,  held  in- 
communicado, without  trial,  and  without  even  a 
statement  of  the  charges  held  against  them. 

Conduct  of  Peiping  Regime 

The  Peiping  regime  has  followed  no  recognized 
standards  of  international  conduct.     It  has  re- 
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peatedly  violated  the  terras  of  the  Korean  Armi- 
stice Agreement.    It  has  disregarded  international 
rules  on  the  care  of  prisoners  of  war.     In  order 
to  secure  sorely  needed  foreign  exchange  to  carry 
on  its  aggressive  adventures  and  its  subversive 
activities  in  other  countries,  it  has  engaged  in 
narcotics  trade  throughout  the  world  and  has 
directed    an    extortion    racket    against    overseas 
Chinese  whose  relatives  on  the  mainland  are  at 
its  mercy.     In  addition  to  its  aggression  m  Korea 
and  its  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  it 
has  supplied  the  Communist  Viet  Minh  armies 
with  equipment  and  advisers  and  trained  Viet 
Minh  troops  on  Chinese  soil.    It  has  swept  aside 
traditional  local  autonomy  in  Tibet  and  has  car- 
ried on  an  active  program  of  intimidation  and 
subversion  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Internally,  the  Mao  regime  is  a  ruthless  police 
state   with   all  that   that   implies.    Millions   of 
Chinese  have  been  murdered  or  have  committed 
suicide  in  connection  with  the  phoney  land  re- 
forms and  the  campaigns  against  alleged  irregu- 
larities   of    private    businessmen.     Property    of 
both  Chinese  and  foreigners  has  been  confiscated 
without  compensation.     Personal  liberty  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.     The  "justice"  of  the  so-called  peo- 
ple's courts  is  subservient  to  state  policies.    Move- 
ments of  individuals  are  closely  controlled.    There 
is  forced  labor  on  a  large  scale.     Children  are 
trained  and  forced  to  inform  on  their  parents  and 
friends.    There  is  not  even  freedom  of  silence, 
since  all  must  be  vocal  in  support  of  Communist 
policies.     Mass  "brainwashing"  is  a  continuous 
process  through  daily  study  groups  and  all  media 
of  communication.    The  family  unit  has  become 
a  special  target  of  the  Communist  system.    The 
Communists  have  rewritten  history  and  attempted 
to  make  religion  the  handmaiden  of  politics. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  firm  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  one  of  strong  opposition  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  We  cannot  recog- 
nize this  regime,  and  we  shall  continue  vigorously 
to  oppose  attempts  to  accept  it  in  any  United  Na- 
tions organization  as  representing  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. We  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  the  entire 
free  world  in  these  policies.  We  would  view  with 
deep  concern  a  "creeping  acceptance"  of  the 
Peiping  regime  by  the  world  community  of 
nations.  .  . 

We  further  consider  that  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Peiping  regime  would  have  the 
effect  of  substantially  weakening  the  will  to  re- 
sist Communist  expansion  on  the  part  of  other 
Asian  people.  The  nations  and  people  near  the 
Chinese  mainland  might  under  such  circumstances 
erroneously  tend  to  view  communism  as  "the  in- 
evitable wave  of  the  future"  and  more  and  more 
incline  their  political  leanings  and  economic  ac- 
tivities to  accommodate  this  conviction.  If  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  were  the  only  China 
to  which  the  12  million  overseas  Chinese  could 
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look,  the  Communists  would  have  an  important, 
readymade  "fifth  column"  throughout  Southeast! 
Asia  and  in  many  other  nations  of  the  world.! 
They  already  have  the  support  of  some  of  these 
Chinese,  but  their  following  among  them  has 
fallen  off  markedly  since  the  extortion  episode 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  regime's  excesses  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent.  .  ^      ■„  •   ■ 

Those  who  favor  recognition  of  the  .Peiping 
regime  beg  the  question  by  urging  us  to  "recognize 
reality  "  We  do  recognize  reality,  and  much  ol 
it  we  do  not  like.  But  it  is  not  in  the  America* 
tradition  to  confuse  the  real  with  the  immutable 
We  recognize  with  concern  an  increase  in  the  in 
cidence  of  cancer  in  recent  years,  but  we  refuse  t( 
recognize  cancer  as  "the  inevitable  wave  of  tin 

"futxirB 

So  much  for  our  political  policy  toward  tb 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  On  the  militar- 
side  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  th 
way  to  deter  aggression  is  for  the  free  community 
to  be  willing  and  able  to  respond  vigorously  a? 
places  and  with  means  of  its  own  choosing. 

Policy  of  Total  Embargo 

On  the  economic  side  we  follow  a  policy  of  tot? 

embargo  against  Communist  China,  and  our  shij 

are  forbidden  to  call  at  Communist  Chinese  port 

It  is  realized  that  every  kind  of  merchandise  cai 

not  be  considered  to  be  directly  helpful  on  tl 

battlefield.    We  have  felt,  however,  that  the  max 

mum  possible  economic  pressures  should  be  a] 

plied  against  an  aggressor  engaged  in  faghtir 

and  killing  the  troops  of  the  United  States  ar 

other  free  countries.     The  aggression  in  Kore 

so  far  as  Communist  China  is  concerned,  will  n 

be  considered  over  until  its  troops  are  all  wit 

drawn     The  Armistice  in  Korea  only  stopp< 

the  shooting— doubtless  because  the  Communis 

found  the  fighting  unprofitable— but  we  have  sej 

no  indication  so  far  that  the  Mao  regime  h 

abandoned  its  aggressive  policies.     11  the  tu 

should  come  when  the  consideration  of  lessenn 

economic  controls  appears  appropriate,  we  sn: 

still  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  such  action  in  rega 

to  Communist  China's  plans  to  build  a  large  w 

potential  and  its  avowed  intent  to  "liberate    all 

Asia  and  eventually  the  world. 

We  have  been  committed  since  signing  ot 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement  last  July  and 
passage  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem 
Resolution  last  August  to  seek  a  Korean  Pohti 
Conference.     We    have    patiently    sought    si 
early  September  to  arrange  for  such  a  conterei 
on  terms  consonant  with  the  Armistice  Agreem 
and  the  United  Nations  Resolution,     lne  tfer 
conference  laid  plans  for  a  multipower  conlere 
at  Geneva  on  April  26  to  consider  a  Korean  sett 
ment.    This  will  not  be,  as  the  Communists 
claiming,  a  five-power  conference.     Commur 
China,  far  from  attending  the  conference  &\ 
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jreat  power,  will  not  in  our  view  even  attend  as  a 
government.  At  Berlin  we  secured  Soviet  agree- 
nent  to  the  following  statement : 

It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to,  nor  the 
lolding  of,  the  above-mentioned  conference  shall  be 
leemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recognition  in  any  case  where 
t  has  not  already  been  accorded. 

The  time,  place,  and  composition  of  the  Korean 
olitical  Conference  are  entirely  as  we  wanted. 

Ve  do  not  fear  this  conference.    As  Secretary 

)ulles  has  said, 

There  is  ...  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  seek 
eacefully  the  results  we  want  merely  because  of  fear 
iat  we  will  be  outmaneuvered  at  the  conference 
ible.  .  .  Our  cause  is  not  so  poor,  and  our  capacity 
ot  so  low,  that  our  Nation  must  seek  security  bv  sulkinsr 
i  its  tent. 

We  will  not  be  prepared  at  Geneva  to  allow  the 
pressors  to  achieve  at  the  conference  table  what 
ley  failed  to  achieve  in  battle.  This  applies  not 
aly  to  territorial  considerations  but  to  any  "deal" 
hich  would,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  quar- 
ts, trade  a  United  Nations  seat  and  an  end  to 
le  trade  controls  for  an  agreement  by  Communist 
hma  to  stop  supplying  the  Viet  Minh.  As  a  re- 
snt  New  York  Times  editorial  put  it, 

There  is  neither  logic  nor  profit  in  paying  a  bribe  to  the 
>mmumsts  to  get  their  worthless  promise  not  to  do  again 
aat  they  had  no  business  doing  in  the  first  place. 

S.  Approach  to  Geneva  Conference 

Whatever  the  Communist  attitude,  we  will  <r0 
Geneva  m  good  faith  and  do  our  best  to  achieve 
st  solutions  to  the  Korean  and  Inclochinese  prob- 
ms.  There  is  the  bare  possibility  that  Soviet 
^sia  and  its  Chinese  Communist  ally  may  be 
fliciently  preoccupied  with  plans  for  internal 
velopment  to  cause  them  at  least  to  desire  a 
nod  of  relaxation  in  both  areas  on  an  acceptable 
sis,  Meanwhile,  we  are  keenly  sensible  to  the 
>mmumst  habit  of  waging  war  by  cease-fire  and 
not  discount  the  possibility  that  they  mi<dit 
b  a  cessation  of  hostilities  merely  as  an  oppor- 
mty  to  build  up  for  renewed  attacks.  In  our 
iw,  any  settlement  in  Korea  or  Indochina  would 
ve  to  provide  effective  guarantees  against  such 
>ossibihty. 

Certainly  we  do  not  contemplate  any  action 
Geneva  or  anywhere  else  which  would  damage 
»  cause  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
ma.  Our  policy  is  to  extend  moral  and  mate- 
i  support  to  the  Free  Chinese,  and  we  have  no 
ention  of  letting  them  down.  Their  Govern- 
nt  has  been  constant  in  its  opposition  to  lawless 
penalism.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  Govern- 
nt  ot  China  under  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
"ing  the  long  years  of  its  lone  stand  against  the 
^anese  invader,  had  several  opportunities  to 
en  a  seemingly  advantageous  accommodation 
n  the  invading  power,  but  refused  to  do  so. 
3  Chinese  Government  early  recognized  the  true 
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complexion  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  re-^ 
fused  to  compromise  with  them.  Just  as  we  view 
the  unswerving  friendship  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment with  gratitude,  we  also  view  its  growth  in 
material  strength  and  political  appeal  with  satis- 
faction. We  are  prepared  to  lend  our  continued 
support  to  these  ends,  but  we  cannot  ourselves 
fashion  them.  This,  of  course,  is  primarily  a 
Chinese  responsibility.  The  military  and  eco- 
nomic progress  which  has  taken  place  on  Formosa 
during  the  past  4  years  has  been  heartening  We 
hope  and  are  confident  that  the  progress  which 
the  Free  Chinese  are  making  will  stand  in  increas- 
ingly favorable  contrast  to  the  regimentation  and 
oppression  of  the  mainland  regime. 

We  will  continue  military  and  economic  aid 
to  the  Government  of  Free  China.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  it  as  the  Government  of  China 
and  we  will  support  it  as  the  representative  of 
China  m  the  United  Nations.  We  are  convinced 
that  even  though  it  is  cut  off  from  the  mainland, 
it  is  far  more  representative  of  the  will  of  the 
Chinese  people  than  is  the  Peiping  regime  It 
has  conducted  itself  in  the  United  Nations  ably 
responsibly,  and  with  dignity.  The  free  world 
can  deal  with  this  Government  on  mutually  un- 
derstandable terms.  It  does  not  employ  the 
upside-down  vocabulary  of  the  Communists. 

International  politics,  like  domestic  politics,  is 
in  the  last  analysis  an  art  of  the  possible.     I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  a  solution  to  "the  China 
problem"  is  impossible.     I  mean  that  the  solution 
is  not  likely  to  be  easy  or  quick.     Time,  however, 
can  be  on  our  side.    The  greatest  thing  the  Com- 
munists have  to  fear  is  truth.     This  fear  erected 
both  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 
I  here  is  nothing  new  about  communism,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  by  no  means  "the  inevitable  wave 
of  the  future."    It  has  been  tried  for  a  long  time 
and  has  proven  itself  totally  incapable  of  making 
good  on  its  promises.     We  are  resolved  to  remain 
strong  m  order  to  have  the  time  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  the  power  of  curtains  to  hide,  the  simple 
truth  that  the  systems  fashioned  by  free  men  can 
tap  the  energies  and  meet  the  needs  of  their  peo- 
ples incomparably  better  than  can  a  materialistic 
and  cynical  system  of  coercion  and  regimentation. 
Ihis  truth  must  yet  make  millions  free  who  are 
now    enslaved,    including    the    Chinese    on    the 
mainland. 

The  course  which  we  are  now  pursuing  with 
respect  to  China  may  not  be  easy  or  quick,  but 
we  must  never  for  one  moment  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  our  objectives  with  honor  and 
with  a  full  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  this  and 
to  future  generations.  In  this  let  us  not  seek  the 
counsel  either  of  the  timid  or  of  the  foolhardy. 
We  feel  strongly  about  the  China  problem  because 
it  affects  not  only  our  security  but  the  very  values 
by  which  we  live.  If  we  stand  honestly  on  those 
principles  which  have  brought  us  thus  far,  we 
need  not  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  stand  alone. 
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The  Middle  East  in  New  Perspective 
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To  me  the  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am  convinced  all 
Americans  would  find  it  so.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  each  of  its  states  at  least  twice,  and 
at  each  stop  one  wishes  he  could  stay  long  enough 
to  find  out  more-about  not  only  the  Present-day 
political  and  economic  problems  but  the  culture 
and  traditions,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  themselves.  , 

The  area  for  which  I  am  responsible  abounds 
in  superlative  contrasts.    It  flaunts  diversity  of 
costumes  unrivaled  anywhere  else  m  the  world 
from  the  Evzones  of  Greece,  the  veiled  Tuaregs 
of  North  Africa,  the  jaunty  agal  and  kaffiyeh  of 
the  desert  Arab,  and  the  multicolored  jackets  of 
the  Kurd  to  the  Dinka,  the  Nuwwar  and  the 
Shilluk  of  the  Sudan  who  wears  nothing  at  all. 
The  world's  richest  men  and  the  world  s  poorest 
have  lived  side  by  side  in  this  area  for  ages      lhe 
piercing  minaret  of  the  mosque,  the  church  belfry, 
the  dome  of  the  synagogue  attest  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  world's  loftiest  religious  faiths.    And 
where  the  peasant  still  plants  his  seed  with  the 
simplest  of  wooden  tools,  airplanes  spread  insec- 
ticides to  halt  the  march  of  the  devouring  locust. 
Nowhere  else  in  our  universe  do  such  extremes 
stand  in  intimate  juxtaposition. 

One's  study  of  history-or  one's  visit  to  the 
area-need  not  be  exhaustive  or  lengthy  for  the 
conclusion  that  these  people,  beset  as  they  are  by 
present  day  embroilments  or  economic  poverty, 
nave  had  a  rich  life-rich  in  the  things  one  may 
<?av  make  life  worthwhile.  . 

In  fact  the  strength  of  our  Western  civilization 
rests  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  foundations 
of  the  ideas  and  sciences  developed  in  the  Middle 
East  How  could  we  have  modern  banks  or  ac- 
counting had  it  not  been  for  the  Arabic  numerals 
which  made  rapid  calculation  possible?  Ibn  i 
Haitham  a  thousand  years  ago  discovered  the 
science  of  optics  leading  to  the  use  of  the .micro- 
scope In  Iran,  the  millennial  celebration  of 
Avicenna  is  taking  place— the  man  who  wrote  one 

lAddreai  made  before  the  Dayton  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  9  (press  release  185). 
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of  the  greatest  collections  of  medical  lore  know} 

before   the   eighteenth   century.     Similarly   on 

moral  values,  our  ideas,  and  our  symbols  of  cul 

tural  intercourse  to  a  great  extent  originated  i, 

the  Middle  East.    If  by  some  ill  wind  we  wer 

suddenly  to  be  deprived  of  the  heritage  given  u 

bv  the  Middle  East,  we  would  be  deprived  of  muc 

of  the  basis  of  the  advanced  state  of  our  presen 

day  civilization.  .       J 

Yet  this  area— with  its  past  elements  of  grea) 

ness  and  its  promise  for  the  future-is ;  today  ij 

volved  in  difficulties  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ca 

truly  be  called  a  "trouble  area'  of  the  world.   An 

we  aJs  a  country  are  more  involved  m  the ,  probleri 

of  the  area  than  ever  before.    Why  is  this  sc 

The  answer  is  simple.    We  can  no  longer  avco 

these  problems  even  if  we  would  choose  to  do  so- 

and  we  cannot  choose  to  do  so-in  the  interests  < 

our  own  welfare  and  security.  . 

The  United  States  has  been  thrust  into  tl 

Middle  Eastern  scene  suddenly  and  without  ad 

quale  national  preparation.    During  most  of  o 

national  growth  the  peoples  and  Problems  of  t 

Middle  East  have  seemed  remote  from  our  da 

lives.     Because    of    our    expanding    continent 

boundaries,  our  eyes  were  naturally  turned  towa 

our  own  West  until  1900.    Our  concern  was  wi 

national  developments  and  with  Latin  Amenc 

The  United  States  later  involved  in  two .  woi 

conflicts,  then  focused  most  of  its  attention 

Europe  and  the  Far  East.    For  long  the  Midt 

East  knew  only  American  missionaries,  arcneo 

gists,  doctors,  and  educators 

S  In  this  period  the  United  States  had  a  hunia 

tarian  interest  in  developments  in  the  Mi* 

East;  it  had  a  few  trade  interests  but  other  thi 

that  our  positive  interests  were  few      Ihfflu 

now  we  had  no  interests  of  a  colonial  nature, 

alTances  that  gave  us  direct  political  respor] 

bUOur  position  in  the  Middle  East  has  chad 
simply  because  our  world  position  has  chanl 
and  because  the  world  in  which  we  live ,  1 
changed,  changed  to  where  there  is  in  the  a* 
West  situation  for  the  first  time  an  ever  pre. 
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nd  continuous  threat  to  the  security  of  our  own 
ountry.  The  day  when  we  could  look  at  a  few 
arge  countries  and  say  "these — and  what  happens 
here — are  important  to  us"  is  unfortunately  gone. 
?oday  one  can  scarcely  think  of  an  area  and  say  it 
3  safe  and  secure  and  we  need  not  concern  our- 
elves.  Least  of  all  can  we  say  that  about  the 
liddle  East. 


importance  of  Area  to  U.S. 

I  say  least  of  all  the  Middle  East  for  many 
easons.  First  of  all — and  this  must  always  come 
1st— are  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  itself, 
ome  65  million  souls,  whose  welfare  concerns  us 
nd  whose  views  and  policies  are  influential 
hroughout  the  whole  Asian-African  belt  of 
estiye  people.  Secondly  there  is  the  strategic 
'psition  of  the  Middle  East  from  a  geographic 
iewpoint.  History  is  amply  tabled  with  the 
ames  of  conquerors  and  would-be  conquerors  who 
aye  used  this  crossroads  of  three  continents  in 
heir  search  for  empires.  Every  major  interna- 
ional  airline  connecting  Asia  with  Europe  and 
he  United  States  passes  through  the  Middle  East, 
'he  Suez  Canal  is  a  vital  artery  of  world  shipping, 
ffering  an  easy  route  to  South  Asia,  with  its 
remendous  sources  of  manpower  and  raw  mate- 
ials,  and  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  with  its  de- 
osits  of  uranium,  manganese,  chrome  and  copper, 
reneral  Eisenhower  has  said,  "As  far  as  sheer 
alue  of  territory  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more 
trategically  important  area  in  the  world."  And 
hirdly,  one  must  think  of  the  resources  of  the 
rea.  Without  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East  the 
idustries  of  our  allies  would  be  paralyzed  and 
ur  own  would  be  overworked.  It  is  of  vast  im- 
ortance  that  such  resources  not  come  into  the 
ands  of  enemies  of  the  non-Communist  world. 

Out  of  these  three  points  come  the  objectives  of 
imerican  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  In  them- 
Jlves  these  appear  as  simple  matters :  ( 1 )  the  pro- 
jotion  of  peace  in  the  area  among  the  Middle 
lastern  states  themselves  as  well  as  better  under- 
ianding  between  them  and  the  Western  Powers ; 
2)  a  desire  to  see  governmental  stability  and  the 
laintenance  of  law  and  order;  (3)  the  creation  of 
anditions  which  would  bring  about  a  rise  in  the 
eneral  economic  welfare;  (4)  the  preservation 
nd  strengthening  of  democracy's  growth — not 
ecessarily  in  our  own  pattern,  but  at  least  in  a 
arm  which  recognizes  the  same  basic  principles 
3  the  democracy  in  which  we  believe;  and  (5)  the 
icouragement  of  regional  defense  measures 
?ainst  aggression  from  outside  the  area. 

Yet  the  troubles  and  undercurrents  which  exist 
)day  in  the  Middle  East  make  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
flt  for  us  to  reach  our  objectives.  Many  of  the 
ations  in  this  area  are  newly  independent  and 
lerefore  extremely  jealous  of  their  national  sov- 
'eignty.  After  years  of  occupation,  or  foreign 
itanglements  of  various  sorts,  they  are  suspicious 
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of  all  foreign  influence.    In  some  cases,  the  doc- 
trine of  nationalism  has  assumed  extreme  forms. 

Some  of  these  states  are  fearful.  In  certain 
areas  the  fear  of  one's  neighbor  exceeds  that  from 
any  other  direction.  It  is  a  surprise  to  many 
Americans  that  Soviet  encroachment  and  imperi- 
alism is  not  recognized  in  parts  of  the  Middle  East 
as  the  primary  danger.  Some  of  the  Middle  East 
see  an  enemy  much  closer  at  hand.  They  turn 
their  thoughts  and  actions  not  toward  the  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  region  but  to  security  of  one 
against  the  other,  and  they  thus  present  a  picture 
of  disunity  of  purpose  which  can  be  and  is  being 
exploited  by  the  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  then  there  is  fear  even  of  one's  own  kind. 
Many  Middle  Easterners  look  upon  their  govern- 
ments as  cold  and  selfish  bodies  little  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  under  it.  Therefore, 
whom  to  trust  ?  Whom  to  believe  in  ?  Whom  to 
work  for?  The  result  has  been  a  pattern  of  po- 
litical instability. 

Finally,  the  difficulties  are  made  even  greater 
by  the  economic  poverty  and  inequalities  in  the 
region.  Those  countries  which  have  no  mineral 
wealth  such  as  oil  face  tremendous  problems  in 
any  effort  to  improve  their  well-being.  Without 
aid  of  other  countries  it  is  impossible  for  some 
of  them  to  even  start  the  necessary  development 
of  their  country. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  constructively  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  basic  causes  of  instability  in  the  area 
one  finds  that  the  political  base  upon  which  to 
work  does  not  today  exist.  The  all-absorbing 
attention  of  governments  and  people  is  at  present 
focused  to  too  great  an  extent  upon  disputes  which 
lie  within  the  area  or  between  states  of  the  area 
and  outside  powers.  The  list  of  these  disputes  is 
appalling.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  dispute  over  theN 
Suez  Canal  base  and  in  the  Sudan,  the  great  com- 
plex of  Arab-Israeli  problems,  the  dispute  over 
boundaries  in  the  Trucial  coast  area  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  oil  dispute.  To  this  could  be  added  many 
lesser  grievances.  One  must,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, add  on  one  side  the  situation  in  North 
Africa  between  the  French  and  the  local  popula- 
tions in  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  and  on  the  other  the  -\ 
difficulties  between  India  and  Pakistan,  symbolized 
by  the  Kashmir  question,  because  these,  while  out- 
side the  Middle  East  itself,  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  stability  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

In  each  of  these  problems  the  United  States  is 
involved — involved  either  because  our  influence  is 
sought  or  because  we  must  take  a  position  in  the 
United  Nations  or  between  two  friends,  or  because 
we  feel  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  is  so 
important  to  the  security  of  the  area  and  hence  to 
ourselves  that  we  must  take  an  active  interest. 

The  Arab-Israeli  Situation 

I  shall  only  attempt  to  cover,  and  that  briefly, 
one  of  these  specific  situations  tonight.     I  have 
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chosen  for  this  purpose  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  these  disputes,  the  one  most  detrimental  to  the 
renaissance  that  seems  overdue  in  the  area  and  the 
one  which  seems  least  capable  of  early  and  satis- 
factory solution.  I  refer  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
situation. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  general  factors 
underlying  the  establishment  of  Israel.  In  lend- 
ing their  support,  the  American  people  acted  in 
large  measure  out  of  sympathy  and  horror  at  the 
outrages  committed  against  the  Jewish  people  m 
Europe  during  the  past  25  years. 

The  people  of  the  Arab  States  have  cried  out 
against  this  action  of  the  United  States.  The 
birth  of  the  tragic  Arab  refugee  problem  out  of 
the  Palestine  conflict  has  added  to  the  real  and 
deep-seated  bitterness  which  replaced,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  an  earlier  faith  in  the  United 
States.  The  emotions  which  surround  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Middle  East  are  so  tense  that  any 
immediate  or  dramatic  solution  of  the  problem  is 
impossible.  Even  progress  toward  solution  of  any 
segment  of  the  problem  is  at  best  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. Yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
must,  in  its  own  interests,  devote  a  major  effort 
toward  easing  the  tensions  that  have  sprung  from 
this  situation.  There  is  today  a  blockade,  one 
might  say  almost  an  iron  curtain,  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  In  these  circumstances  new 
generations  of  youth  are  being  brought  up  in  iso- 
lation and  cannot  judge  for  themselves  the  truth  of 
the  propaganda  falling  on  their  ears.  It  is  a 
situation  which,  if  not  corrected,  has  in  it  the  seeds 
of  still  more  disastrous  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  are  the  cases  of  the  two  sides  of  this  dis- 
pute ?  Here  are  the  views  of  David,  who  migrated 
to  Israel  and  is  now  an  Israeli  citizen,  and  the 
views  of  Ahmed,  a  citizen  of  an  Arab  State  near 
the  Israel  borders. 

THE  ISRAELI  CASE 

David  sees  in  Israel's  creation  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (XXXVII,  21),  "Be- 
hold, I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among 
the  heathen,  whither  they  be  gone,  and  will  gather 
them  on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their 
own  land."  This  lends  a  mystical  force  to  the 
work  of  David  and  other  founders  of  Israel. 

David  declares  that  the  present  borders  of 
Israel,  including  the  additional  territory  beyond 
the  line  recommended  by  the  United  Nations  par- 
tition resolution  of  1947,  are  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict provoked  by  the  Arabs'  unsuccessful  assault 
on  the  new  state.  Any  significant  change  to  the 
detriment  of  Israel  in  these  frontiers,  which  were 
won  by  Israeli  blood,  would  therefore  be  to  him 
unthinkable  and  unjust. 

It  follows  in  his  thinking  that  the  refugee  prob- 
lem was  not  created  by  Israel.  He  maintains  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  were  induced  to  flee  in  large 
numbers  as  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  their 
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leaders,  which  backfired.  He  believes  they  were 
told  that  their  exodus  would  assist  in  crippling 
Israel  and  that  after  a  few  weeks  of  fighting  they 
would  return  on  the  heels  of  the  victorious  Arab 
armies.  He  repeats  often  the  charge  that,  instead 
of  caring  for  their  own,  the  Arab  States  actually 
obstruct  refugee  resettlement,  forcing  these  un- 
fortunate people  to  rot  in  camps  and  endeavoring 
to  use  their  plight  as  a  vehicle  through  which  to 
appeal  to  world  sympathies.  By  contrast,  he  says 
Israel  has  opened  her  doors  to  over  700,000  lmmi- 
o-rants.  In  his  eyes,  Israel  deserves  world  support 
since  it  has  lifted  from  the  world's  conscience! 
the  burden  of  determining  what  should  be  dond 
with  Jewish  victims  of  anti-Semitic  persecution, 
as  through  heavy  sacrifice  the  people  of  Israel, 
assisted  by  world  Jewry,  are  integrating  these] 
refugees  into  Israel,  creating  for  them  new  homed 
and  means  of  livelihood.  He  feels  an  obligation 
to  provide  a  haven  for  still  further  Jewish  immi- 
grants, either  to  rescue  them  from  persecution  oi 
even  perhaps  to  strengthen  Israel  by  increasing 
her  population. 

David  maintains  that  the  possibility  of  the  re, 
turn  of  Arab  refugees  to  Israel  in  appreciably 
numbers  no  longer  exists.  Their  land  has  beei 
taken  up.  However,  he  points  out  that  ample  lane 
and  water  both  exist  in  the  Arab  States  whict 
could  be  made  available  to  these  Palestinians 
In  addition,  he  states  their  return  would  presen 
an  unacceptable  security  problem,  particularly  | 
the  face  of  the  continued  hostility  of  Israel; 
neighbors.  He  says  Israel  is,  however,  willing  1 
assist  in  their  reintegration  elsewhere.  Certan 
blocked  funds  have  already  been  released  to  th 
Arab  refugees,  and  he  says  Israel  is  prepared,  b; 
paying  compensation,  to  contribute  economicall; 
to  their  integration  in  the  Arab  countries. 

He  says  water  means  life  for  Israel's  economy 
prospects  for  self-sufficiency  depend  upon  full  de 
velopment  of  available  water  resources.  Davu 
maintains  that  obstructionist  Arab  policies  and 
dog-in-manger  attitude  therefore  cannot  be  pel 
mitted  to  stop  irrigation  plans.  In  his  eyes  th 
Arab  States  possess  ample  water  resources  of  thei 
own ;  why  then  should  they  lay  claim  to  the  meage 
streams  to  which  Israel  has  access? 

To  David,  the  soul  of  Israel  is  in  Jerusalem, 
city  to  which  generations  of  Jews  have  longe 
to  return.  To  surrender  control  of  new  Jerusalei 
to  any  other  entity  he  would  see  as  out  of  th 
question.  He  notes  that  the  Christian  and  Moa 
lem  holy  places,  in  which  the  world  religious  com 
munity  has  a  legitimate  interest,  are  largel 
concentrated  in  the  areas  now  held  by  Jordai 
He  says  Israel  is  willing  to  give  the  firmest  guarai 
ties  with  respect  to  holy  places  within  the  territor 
under  its  control  and  is  willing  to  provide  in 
access  to  them  but  is  unwilling  to  trust  the  hv( 
of  Jewish  citizens  to  some  nonexistent  interns 
tional  force. 

For  safety  from  its  threatening  neighbors,  1 
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tys  Israel  has  and  must  in  the  future  depend 
rimarily  upon  its  army  and  its  own  people.  In 
le  crucial  days  of  1948,  he  points  out,  the  United 
ations  was  unable  to  prevent  six  Arab  armies 
'om  invading  Israel — and  that  Israel's  arms, 
mrage,  and  resourcefulness  alone  turned  back 
le  invaders.  At  the  moment,  he  sees  Israel's 
■ontiers  subjected  to  increasing  pressures  which 
le  United  Nations  and  the  world  powers  have 
roved  impotent  to  stop. 

This,  then,  is  David's  case.  He  has  repeatedly 
rged  the  Arab  States  to  sit  down  with  Israel  at 
conference  table  to  conclude  peace  on  the  above 
isis.  The  Arabs  have  persistently  refused.  They 
,ke  an  almost  diametrically  opposed  stand  on 
le  same  issues. 

IE  ARAB  CASE 

The  Arab  case  must  be  considered  in  the  con- 
xt  of  the  present  emotional  ferment  in  the  Arab 
orld.  Ahmed,  the  Arab,  regards  the  creation 
:  Israel  as  another  example  of  imperialist  ex- 
citation. Thus,  his  reaction  against  Israel  dove- 
ils  with  the  growing  nationalism  of  his  people 
id  feeds  their  resentment  and  distrust  of  the 
rest.  Ahmed's  instinctive  reaction  to  the  alien 
ement  of  Israel  is  to  build  up  a  wall  against  it, 

isolate  it,  and  eventually  to  absorb  or  over- 
helm  it.  Unaffected  by  the  value  we  place  on 
me,  Ahmed  is  content  to  wait,  confident  that 
irael  will  eventually  meet  the  fate  which  befell 
te  Crusades. 

Ahmed  concentrates  his  bitterness  on  political 
onism  which  he  regards  as  ruthless,  materialis- 
c,  and  exemplifying  those  traits  of  Western  cul- 
re  most  antipathetical  to  him.  He  declares  that 
oslems,  Christians,  and  Jews  lived  in  harmony 
itil  this  political  factor  was  injected  by  the  Bal- 
iur  Declaration  of  1917.  Ahmed  fears  that  fur- 
er  immigration  of  Jewish  people  to  Israel  will 
evitably  result  in  territorial  expansion  by  Israel, 
id  his  fears  are  based  on  statements  by  Zionist 
aders  who  look  to  further  immigration. 
To  Ahmed  the  creation  of  Israel  may  not  be  jus- 
Red  on  any  ethical  or  legal  grounds.  For  many 
nturies  the  land  belonged  to  his  people.  A  tiny 
swish  minority  was  well  treated.  Ahmed  sees 
)  ethnic  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  Jews  now 
turning  are  descendants  of  the  original  inhabi- 
nts.  He  points  out  that  the  United  Nations 
as  not  granted  by  the  Charter  the  authority  to 
sprive  a  people  of  self-government  or  drive  them 
om  their  lands. 

Ahmed  feels  that,  if  Israel  bases  her  claim  to 
atehood  on  the  1947  U.N.  resolution,  she  must  at 
ast  recognize  the  boundaries  recommended  by 
e  United  Nations.    Israel  cannot  in  his  eyes  have 

both  ways.    He  demands  that  the  Security 
Duncil  should  now  force  Israel  to  relinquish  her 
tins  won  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  Arab  refugees  are  seen  by  him  as  the  end- 
•oduct  of  Israeli  terrorism,  driven  from  their 
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homes  by  cold-blooded  massacres,  such  as  that  at 
Deir  Yassin,  where  over  200  people  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Irgun.  He  sees  no  conceivable  justi- 
fication for  preventing  refugees  who  wish  to  do  so 
from  returning  to  their  homes  as  called  for  by 
the  United  Nations  on  successive  occasions.  In 
any  event,  he  says  the  vast  sums  owed  by  Israel 
to  the  refugees  for  confiscated  property  should  be 
paid  promptly. 

Accordingly,  Ahmed  does  not  wish  his  nation 
to  cooperate  with  Israel  in  any  matter  and  he 
would  like  to  see  third  parties  prevented  from  do- 
ing so.  Whether  this  policy  may  also  hurt  him  is 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  economic  boy- 
cott maintained  reflects  this  viewpoint.  He 
maintains  that  Israel  would  quickly  collapse  were 
it  not  for  United  States  public  and  private  aid. 
Since  the  United  States  sustains  Israel,  he  feels 
it  must  assume  responsibility  for  Israel's  actions. 

Ahmed  believes  the  city  of  Jerusalem  should 
be  internationalized  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  The  fact  that  Israel 
has  transferred  her  capital  to  Jerusalem  only  in- 
dicates to  him  disrespect  for  the  United  Nations 
and  the  intent  to  seize  additional  territory,  for 
no  nation  would  locate  without  a  purpose  its 
capital  in  such  an  exposed  position. 

Although  Israel  talks  of  peace,  he  sees  it  as  bent 
only  on  aggression.  Proof  in  his  eyes  is  such  acts 
as  Qibya  and  the  recent  attack  on  Nahhalin,  both, 
he  feels,  deliberately  planned  by  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment. If  Israel  wants  peace,  he  believes  she 
must  demonstrate  this  by  actions  and  win  the 
confidence  of  her  neighbors.  As  a  first  step,  he 
says,  Israel  must  abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  with  respect  to 
boundaries  and  the  repatriation  of  refugees.  On 
this  basis,  he  says  the  Arab  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  a  settlement. 

These  are  the  cases.  And  as  I  speak  here  to- 
night the  bitterness  between  David  and  Ahmed 
and  their  people  and  the  dangers  seem,  in  spite  of 
all  efforts,  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

One  wonders  often  in  a  position  such  as  mine 
if  he  may  not  be  struggling  in  a  situation  so  set 
by  the  strands  of  the  past  that  the  history  of  what 
will  happen,  in  spite  of  all  of  one's  efforts,  may 
have  been  already  written — and  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Yet  even  if  this  be  true  we  must  to  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  and  capability  do  that 
which  seems  best  for  the  interests  of  the  area 
itself  and  our  own  country. 

Special  Interests  vs.  Interests  of  Majority 

When  I  talk  about  the  interests  of  our  country, 
I  mean  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  natural 
in  a  situation  such  as  this  that  there  would  be 
special  groups  who  feel  strongly  and  attempt  in 
all  sincerity  to  exert  the  greatest  possible  influ- 
ence on  the  policy  of  your  Government.  We  must 
weigh  these  special  interests  carefully,  but  we 
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must  also  shape  our  policy  and  so  conduct  our  daily 
acts  as  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  our  people  where  vital  issues  affecting  our  own 
security  are  concerned.  I  am  certain  no  American 
would  quarrel  with  this  concept. 

What  I  allude  to  is  that  a  pro-Israeli,  or  a  pro- 
Arab  policy,  has  no  place  in  our  thinking.  What 
your  Government  strives  to  put  into  effect  is  a 
policy  (I  quote  the  President)  of  "sympathetic 
and  impartial  friendship"  to  all  the  states  in  the 
Middle  East.  Neither  side,  we  believe,  at  the  mo- 
ment thinks  that  this  can  be  true.  Both  now  be- 
lieve we  are  partial  to  the  other.  Both  tend  to 
be  guided  by  the  Biblical  statement:  "He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me."  It  is  difficult,  close 
to  impossible,  for  them  to  understand  that  we  can 
be  friends  to  both  and  yet  be  impartial  in  our 
policies. 

It  may  be  difficult  and  it  may  take  long,  but  I  am 
certain  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should  so 
conduct  ourselves  in  the  area  as  to  clearly  demon- 
strate that  our  government  has  nothing  except  a 
truly  objective  policy.  If  we  are  to  be  accused  of 
being  "pro"  anything,  let  us  make  it  amply  clear 
that  that  prefix  can  only  apply  to  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  our  policy  is  first  and  foremost  '  pro- 
American." 

Specific  problems  of  this  issue  are  of  great  in- 
terest such  as  the  refugee  situation,  border  delinea- 
tion, matters  of  compensation,  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem, an  equitable  division  of  the  vital  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  matters  which 
would  cover  many  times  the  allotted  time  I  have 
here  this  evening.  We  will  judge  each  of  these 
major  issues  and  each  daily  friction  that  may  arise 
on  its  merits  as  we  see  them  and  work  unceasingly 
for  a  reconciliation  which  we  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all. 

I  shall  only  draw  two  conclusions  on  this  situa- 
tion this  evening. 

To  the  Israelis  I  say  that  you  should  come  to 
truly  look  upon  yourselves  as  a  Middle  Eastern 
State  and  see  your  own  future  in  that  context 
rather  than  as  a  headquarters,  or  nucleus  so  to 
speak,  of  worldwide  groupings  of  peoples  of  a 
particular  religious  faith  who  must  have  special 
rights  within  and  obligations  to  the  Israeli  state. 
You  should  drop  the  attitude  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  conviction  that  force  and  a  policy  of  re- 
taliatory killings  is  the  only  policy  that  your  neigh- 
bors will  understand.  You  should  make  your 
deeds  correspond  to  your  frequent  utterance  of 
the  desire  for  peace. 

To  the  Arabs  I  say  you  should  accept  this  State 
of  Israel  as  an  accomplished  fact.  I  say  further 
that  you  are  deliberately  attempting  to  maintain 
a  state  of  affairs  delicately  suspended  between 
peace  and  war,  while  at  present  desiring  neither. 
This  is  a  most  dangerous  policy  and  one  which 
world  opinion  will  increasingly  condemn  if  you 
continue  to  resist  any  move  to  obtain  at  least  a 
less  dangerous  modus  vivendi  with  your  neighbor. 
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The  Broader  Issues 

Turning  away  from  the  specific  again  to  broader 
issues,  you  will  readily  realize  that  in  the  issue  I , 
have  just  described  the  United  States  is  somewhat 
in  the  "middle."    This  is  also  true  in  many  of  the 
other  disputes  in  the  area,  some  of  which  I  enumer- 
ated a  few  minutes  ago.    Difficult  as  the  position 
of  being  in  the  middle  may  be  on  the  issue  I  have 
just  described,  it  is  even  more  delicate  in  some  of 
the  other  disputes.     This  is  true  as  some  of  these 
disputes  are  between  friendly  states  of  the  area' 
and  major  allies  of  the  United  States.     In  such 
cases  one  cannot  judge  the  overall  interests  of  the 
United  States  entirely  by  what  appear  to  be  the 
merits  of  the  particular  issue  locally.    As  an  ex-; 
ample,  the  North  African  situation  has  worldwide 
ramifications.     On  the  one  hand  we  see  it  affect- 
ing interests  which  France  believes  vital  to  her 
continued  role  as  a  world  power  and  as  affecting 
her  role  in  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  French  Indochina  and  the. 
development  of  an  integrated  Europe.    On  the 
other,  we  see,  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  North 
Africa,  the  seeds  of  dissension  which  affect  the 
position  of  the  West  in  the  entire  Moslem  world, 
which  spreads  from  Morocco  to  Indonesia.    AD 
this  is  in  addition  to  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
effect  of  French  policy  in  the  local  area.    This 
illustration   of   the   worldwide  ramifications  of 
local  problems  could  be  extended  if  we  shoulo 
substitute  Egypt  and  Iran  for  North  Africa  and 
the  United  Kingdom  for  France. 

The  United  States  must  consider  with  great 
care  the  implications  of  throwing  whatever  in- 
fluence we  may  have  in  such  situations  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  Such  a  choosing  of  sides  is  ofter 
difficult  in  any  event  as,  being  outside  parties,  m 
can  see  merits  on  each  side  of  the  issue. 

Our  role  in  these  cases  is  to  attempt  to  assist 
both  parties  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  whicl 
both  sides  would  accept  as  satisfactory.  The  fad 
that  there  be  solutions  of  this  nature  to  these  dis 
putes,  under  present  world  conditions,  is  oftet 
more  important  to  the  United  States  than  the  term 
of  that  solution. 

This  is  a  role  in  which  one  cannot  expec 
popularity  and  certainly  one  which  we  have  not  ac 
cepted  with  pleasure.  When  nations  of  the  ares 
become  impatient  because  the  United  States  doe 
not  more  fully  support  the  causes  of  their  owi 
nationalism,  we  might  ask  them  to  think  of  th 
historical  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  Unitec 
States,  in  the  span  of  a  few  short  years,  has  move 
to  where  it  is  playing  such  a  middle  role.  The 
must  realize  that  'in  the  end,  however,  their  long 
range  interests  cannot  be  served  if  the  Unite 
States  overplays  such  a  role  to  the  point  of  en 
dangering  the  great  Nato  organization  that  1 
today  the  only  organized  strength  of  the  fre 
world  against  Soviet  encroachment. 

The  analogy  was  recently  put  forward  by  on 
of  our  diplomatic  representatives  that  the  pre$ 
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ures  upon  us  were  similar  to  a  number  of  people 
ugging  at  one  person,  the  United  States,  with  a 
ast  number  of  ropes.  When  one  pulled,  there 
pas  a  corresponding  tightening  of  the  rope  held 
<y  another.  A  wise  Arab  statesman  to  whom  the 
nalogy  was  presented  suggested  that  the  only 
ecourse  for  the  United  States  was,  therefore,  "to 
[ivide  justice."  Without  arguing  the  concept  of 
whether  justice  is  in  fact  divisible,  we  do  and  will 
ontinue  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  respond  to  the 
teeds  of  our  friends  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
ational  interests,  our  commitments,  and  our  re- 
ources,  but  we  will  also  recognize,  as  did  the 
Lrab  statesman,  that  we  cannot  please  all  the 
Lations  and  special  interests  which  are  calling 
pon  us. 

We  have  reluctantly  inherited  a  position  where 
very  action  or  lack  of  action,  every  word  spoken 
r  left  unsaid,  is  of  significance  to  one  or  all  of 
hese  nations,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to 
reigh  carefully  the  effect  in  one  part  of  the 
/oriel  of  an  attempted  action  in  another.  We 
lust  see  to  it  that  we  weigh  these  matters  care- 
ully  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  position  of  leader- 
hip  in  which  we  have  been  placed.  Those  who 
eel  and  speak  with  emotion  on  some  of  these  prob- 
ans  must  bear  this  in  mind  even  if  they  are  not 
ti  positions  of  responsibility  within  the  govern- 
lent.  The  temper  of  our  people  is  closely  judged 
rom  abroad  as  well  as  our  daily  acts  in  govern - 
lent. 

In  all  this  range  of  problems  it  would  be  fool- 
ardy  to  be  optimistic.  Yet  it  would  be  equally 
angerous  and  quite  unwarranted  to  be  totally 
iscouraged.  Some  progress  is  being  made  and 
here  are  several  grounds  for  encouragement.  One 
ope  that  I  see  is  a  steady  growth  of  American 
wareness  of  Middle  Eastern  problems  and  a  de- 
armination  to  see  the  United  States  fulfill  its 
art  in  resolving  those  problems.  Another  hope 
3  the  general  evolution  now  taking  place  in  the 
liddle  East,  whereby  leaders  are  becoming  more 
esponsive  to  the  demands  of  public  welfare.  In 
ulfilling  these  demands  there  will  inevitably  be 
hange  amounting  to  virtual  revolution.  We  are 
pipathetic  with  the  motives  behind  this  revolu- 
lon  and  we  would  like  to  assist  it  as  much  as 
ossible  to  run  in  an  orderly  productive  channel. 

I  cannot  close  without  asking  all  to  weigh 
ravely  the  world  in  which  we  live  today.  De- 
pite  the  recent  events  at  Eniwetok,  it  is  still  hard 
or  us  to  realize  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
anger  recent  scientific  achievement  has  brought 
pon  us  and  equally  hard  to  realize  the  prospects 
f  future  well-being  that  such  discoveries,  under 
etter  world  conditions,  could  also  bring. 

When  one  considers  that  man  is  at  this  very 
me  in  the  process  of  mastering  weapons  that 
ould  destroy  our  civilization,  one  might  think 
lat  local  political  issues  around  the  world  should 
ecome  less  significant.  But,  when  we  consider 
ow  these  issues  could  expand  step  by  step,  until 
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the  world  could  be  led  to  war,  we  can  only  dedi- 
cate ourselves  humbly,  with  the  guidance  of  our 
Creator,  to  strive  with  renewed  energy  to  see  that 
they  are  settled. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 

1952.  Vol.    I,    Proceedings.     H.    Doc.    155,    Vol.    I, 
XXIII,  61  pp. 

Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries :  Rumania. 
Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Part  2.  Sen. 
Doc.  70,  Part  2,  July  28,  1953,  VI,  pp.  27-51. 

Administration  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Exami- 
nation and  Review  of  the  Administration  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  245,  82d 
Congress,  and  S.  Res.  47  and  S.  Res.  120,  83d  Congress. 
Part  1,  February  20,  26,  27,  March  5, 11, 12,  19,  20,  and 
April  1,  1953,  pp.  1-717 ;  Part  2,  November  16  and  17, 

1953,  pp.  719-874. 

Baltic  States  Investigation.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States  into  the  U.S.S.R.,  under  Authority 
of  H.  Res.  346.  Part  1,  November  30,  December  1,  3, 
4,  5,  7,  8, 10,  and  11, 1953,  XII,  678  pp. 


83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Special  Study  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Report  by  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota,  Chair- 
man;  Hon.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  Illinois;  Hon. 
E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana ;  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Wisconsin.     January  29,  1954,  VIII,  107  pp. 

Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  First  Semiannual  Report  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 
January  30,  1954,  15  pp. 

Study  of  Export-Import  Bank  and  World  Bank.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  S.  Res.  25,  A  Resolution  to  Authorize 
and  Direct  a  Thorough  Study  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Their 
Relationship  to  Expansion  of  International  Trade. 
Part  1,   January  25-February  2,   1954,   771  pp. 

January  1954  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  pursuant  to  Sec.  5  (a)  of  Public  Law  304, 
79th  Congress.     Feb.  1-18,  1954,  899  pp. 

To  Control  the  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Arms, 
Ammunition,  and  Implements  of  War.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  6344,  To  Control  the 
Exportation  and  Importation  of  Arms,  Ammunition, 
and  Implements  of  War,  and  Related  Items,  and 
for  Other  Purposes.     February  25,  1954,  25  pp. 

Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program,  Department  of  Labor. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  H.  J.  Res.  461,  Making  an  Additional 
Appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1954,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  March  12, 
1954,  21  pp. 
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Report  on  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference 


hy  William  G.  BowcUer 


The  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  met  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  from  March  1  to  28.  All  the 
American  Republics  participated  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Costa  Rica,  but  provision  was  made  under 
which  that  Government  may  adhere  to  the  Final 
Act.  The  Conference  dealt  with  an  agenda  of  28 
items  covering  the  whole  range  of  inter- American 
relations— juridical-political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  organizational  matters.  It  adopted  117 
resolutions  and  3  conventions.  The  Conference 
was  also  the  forum  in  which  Colombia  and  Peru 
announced  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment on  the  Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  a  dis- 
pute which  had  been  a  constant  source  of  tension 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  past  5  years. 

Juridical-Political  Matters 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Tenth  Inter- American 
Conference,  which  was  headed  by  Secretary 
Dulles,1  was  to  achieve  maximum  agreement  among 
the  American  Republics  upon  a  clear-cut  and  un- 
mistakable policy  determination  against  the  inter- 
vention of  international  communism  in  the 
hemisphere,  recognizing  the  continuing  threat 
which  it  poses  to  their  peace  and  security  and  de- 
claring their  intention  to  take  effective  measures, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  combat  it.  The 
United  States  proposed  a  resolution  to  this  effect 
entitled  "Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American 
States  Against  International  Communist  Inter- 
vention" (Annex  A) .  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  resolution  adopted,  which  marks  a  signifi- 
cant advance  over  the  stands  taken  previously  in 
inter-American  meetings  at  Bogota  in  1948  and 
Washington  in  1951,  is  the  declaration  : 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  any  American  State  by  the  international  com- 
munist movement,  extending  to  this  hemisphere  the  polit- 
ical    system     of     an     extracontinental     power,     would 


'For  the  list  of  delegates,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15, 
1954,  p.  383. 
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constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  States,  endangering  the  peace 
of  America,  and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate  action  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  treaties. 

Seventeen  of  the  American  Republics  voted  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.2  Mexico  and  Argentina 
chose  to  abstain,  while  Guatemala  cast  the  only 
negative  vote  and  also  took  the  occasion  to  re- 
nounce its  adherence  to  the  anti-Communist  reso' 
lutions  adopted  at  Bogota  and  Washington. 

Amendments  to  this  declaration  prepared  b> 

other  delegations  suggested  that  it  did  not  mab 

adequate   provision    for   promoting   respect   to) 

human  rights,  for  the  effective  exercise  of  repre 

sentative  democracy,  and  for  the  development  o1 

economic  and  social  well-being  as  means  for  com 

bating  communism.    Other  proposed  amendment: 

implied  concern  that  application  of  the  declara 

tion  might  in  some  way  infringe  upon  the  prin 

ciples  of  self-determination  and  nonintervention 

As  a  means  of  removing  any  doubt  that  the  declara 

tion  is  aimed  at  preventing,  and  not  promoting 

intervention,  the  United  States  proposed  mclusioi 

of  a  clear  statement  that  the  action  taken  is  de 

signed  to  protect  and  not  impair  the  malienabl 

right  of  each  state  to  choose  its  own  form  of  gov 

ernment  and  economic  system.    The  reaffirmatioi 

of  traditional  concepts  of  human  rights  and  f  unda 

mental  freedoms  was  included  in  a  separate  reso 

lution  entitled  "Declaration  of  Caracas"  (Anne 

B),  as  well  as  in  other  actions  taken,  such  as  tn 

Panamanian  proposal  relating  to  the  abolition  o 

racial    discrimination    as    a    means    of    fightm 

communism. 

The  topic  "Colonies  and  Occupied  Ternton 
in  America"  received  considerable  attention  fro 
a  number  of  the  delegations.  Three  resolutio: 
were  presented  and  adopted.  Two  of  these,  su 
mitted  by  Argentina  and  Brazil,  respectively,  wei 
concerned  with  the  general  subject  of  colonialist 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  with  the  ares 
which  are  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Amer 

2  Costa  Rica  subsequently  notified  the  United  States 
its  support  of  the  resolution. 
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an  and  non-American  states.  The  third,  pro- 
iosed  by  Ecuador,  dealt  with  the  American  Com- 
littee  on  Dependent  Territories  (Acdt).  The 
;eneral  resolutions  for  the  most  part  repeat  the 
iews  expressed  in  previous  resolutions  on  this 
ubject,  namely,  that  colonialism  in  the  Americas 
hould  be  promptly  brought  to  an  end  and  that  just 
laims  of  American  States  to  territories  in  dispute 
hould  be  supported.  The  resolution  on  the  Acdt 
ontemplates  the  continuation  of  the  Committee, 
I  convocation  being  left  up  to  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (Oas)  "when 
ircumstances  make  this  advisable."  In  conform- 
;y  with  the  position  generally  taken  on  these  is- 
aes,  the  United  States  explained  its  inability  to 
o  along  with  conference  action  upon  matters  in- 
olving  so  clearly  the  interests  and  responsibilities 
f  friendly  governments  not  represented.  The 
elegation  abstained  in  the  vote  on  the  two  general 
^solutions  and  voted  against  the  one  on  the  Amer- 
;an  Committee  on  Dependent  Territories. 


Editor's  Note.  Following  is  a  list  of  statements 
made  during  the  Caracas  conference  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin: 

"The  Spirit  of  Inter-American  Unity" — opening  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Dulles,  made  on  March  4; 
Bulletin  of  March  15,  p.  379. 
"Intervention  of  International  Communism  in  the 
Americas" — statements  made  by  Secretary  Dulles 
on  March  5,  March  11,  and  March  13;  Bulletin 
of  March  22,  p.  419. 
"Pan-American  Economic  Relations" — statements 
made  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Waugh  on  March  10;  Bulletin  of  March  22, 
p.  426. 

In  addition,  a  news  conference  statement  made 
by  Secretary  Dulles  on  March  16  after  his  return 
from  Caracas  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  March  29. 
p.  466. 


Under  the  chapter  of  the  agenda  dealing  with 
iridical-political  matters,  six  instruments  were 
ibmitted  to  the  Conference  for  review  and  ap- 
roval.  Due  to  the  exigencies  of  time,  the  Com- 
ittee  handling  these  items  was  able  to  complete 
ition  on  only  two  of  them :  Convention  on  Dip- 
matic  Asylum  and  Convention  on  Territorial 
sylum.  Each  of  these  conventions  was  opened 
>r  signature  at  Caracas,  but  the  United  States,  in 
ew  of  its  traditional  position  regarding  the  prac- 
ce  of  diplomatic  asylum  and  considering  a  treaty 
i  the  subject  of  territorial  asylum  to  be  unneces- 
ry,  did  not  sign  either  instrument.  The  other 
struments— American  Treaty  of  Pacific  Settle- 
ent,  Statute  for  an  Inter-American  Court  of 
istice,  Statute  of  the  Inter- American  Peace 
ommittee,  and  Protocol  to  the  Convention  on 
uties  and  Rights  of  States  in  the  Event  of  Civil 
;rife— were  returned  to  the  Council  of  the  Oas 
iriously  for  consultation  with  the  governments, 
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study  by  the  corresponding  technical  organ,  and 
appropriate  action  by  the  Council  itself.  In  re- 
turning the  proposed  revision  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  to  the  Council, 
the  Conference  confirmed  the  continuation  of  the 
Committee  and  applauded  its  fruitful  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  of  the  continent. 

Economic  Matters 

From  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  opening  de- 
bate it  was  evident  that  economic  issues  were  of 
major  importance  to  the  Latin  American  dele- 
gates, particularly  such  problems  as  public  financ- 
ing of  economic  development ;  raw  material  prices 
and  terms  of  trade;  stability  of,  and  access  to, 
export  markets;  and  technical  cooperation.  In 
many  of  the  proposals  introduced  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can delegations,  it  was  clear  that  the  United  States 
was  expected  to  provide  assurances  or  make  com- 
mitments which  it  was  thought  would  provide  so- 
lutions to  these  problems.  The  United  States  was 
not  in  a  position  to  accept  certain  of  those  pro- 
posals, owing  to  the  incompleteness  or  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  terminology,  their  one-sided  provi- 
sions, or  the  fact  that  U.S.  policy  had  not  been 
firmly  established  in  some  fields. 

One  of  the  principal  accomplishments  in  the 
economic  field,  as  expressed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Holland,  was  the  frankness  and  clarity  with 
which  the  delegations  presented  their  positions  on 
various  problems  and  the  understanding  achieved 
with  respect  to  their  respective  viewpoints.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  accords  were  being  reached 
today  on  issues  that  had  been  in  dispute  in  past 
years,  and  that  the  period  ahead  would  yield  agree- 
ment on  problems  for  which  solutions  could  not  be 
found  today.  With  a  view  to  examining  further, 
on  the  basis  of  new  studies  and  developments,  the 
possibility  of  achieving  fuller  agreement  on  prac- 
tical measures  for  solving  these  problems,  the 
Conference  decided  to  convene  a  meeting  of  Min- 
isters of  Finance  or  Economy  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1954  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  will  also  be 
the  IV  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ia-Ecosoc). 

In  addition  to  this  decision,  the  Conference 
adopted  27  other  resolutions  relating  to  economic 
development,  private  investment,  public  financing 
of  economic  development,  prices  and  terms  of 
trade,  trade  restrictions,  agricultural  surpluses, 
agrarian  reform,  technical  assistance,  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  continental  shelf,  and  the 
future  work  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  In  some  of  the  more  important 
resolutions  on  these  subjects,  the  Tenth  Confer- 
ence took  the  following  action  : 

1.  Regarding  foreign  private  capital,  recom- 
mended that  the  American  governments  maintain 
and  adopt  suitable  economic  measures  to  attract 
such  capital ; 
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2.  Regarding  trade  in  strategic  materials,  rec- 
ommended that  consideration  be  given  to  the  effect 
of  decisions  relating  to  these  materials  on  the 
economies  of  the  American  States  and  that  pro- 
cedures be  introduced  permitting  the  exchange  of 
views  in  order  to  study  any  practical  measures 
relative  to  the  adverse  effects  of  such  decisions; 

3.  Regarding  public  financing  of  economic  de- 
velopment, recommended  that  the  governments 
suggest  to  existing  public-financed  institutions 
that  they  give  special  consideration  to  measures 
to  increase  effectively  their  operations  in  the  field 
of  economic  development  in  Latin  America; 

4.  Regarding  technical  cooperation,  decided  to 
consider  the  Oas  Program  "as  an  activity  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature"  and  to  urge  the  participating 
governments  to  maintain  and  possibly  increase 
their  present  level  of  contributions ; 

5.  Regarding  economic  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  requested  the  Council  of  the  Oas 
to  convoke  a  special  conference  in  1955  to  consider 
as  a  whole  the  different  juridical  and  economic 
aspects  of  this  question ;  and 

6.  Regarding  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  made  a  series  of  suggestions  with 
respect  to  its  internal  operations  aimed  at  mak- 
ing it  a  more  effective  instrument  for  dealing  with 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  American 
States. 

In  the  economic  field  the  United  States  voted 
ao-ainst  the  resolutions  on  Reductions  of  Restric- 
tions on  Inter- American  Trade,  and  Terms  of 
Trade  and  Prices ;  abstained  on  those  dealing  with 
Agricultural  Surpluses,  Agrarian  Reform,  and 
Economic  Development,  and  Taxes  on  Passenger 
Fares  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America. 
The  United  States  objection  to  the  resolution  on 
inter- American  trade  was  based  on  the  one-sided 
nature  of  the  recommendation.  On  the  terms  of 
trade  and  prices  resolution  the  United  States  ob- 
jection was  directed  at  the  section  referring  to  "an 
equitable  level  of  remunerative  prices  to  permit 
a  balance  in  terms  of  trade,"  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  commitment  which  the  United  States 
could  not  accept.  U.S.  abstention  on  the  last 
three  of  the  resolutions  listed  above  was  explained 
as  follows: 

1.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  surpluses,  the 
variable  nature  of  the  problem  made  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  not  to  commit  itself  defin- 
itively on  a  matter  currently  under  intensive  study 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
government ; 

2.  On  agrarian  reform,  the  resolution,  in  focus- 
ing solely  on  redistribution  of  land,  followed  too 
narrow  an  approach  to  this  broad  and  important 
subject;  and 

?>.  On  the  question  of  taxes  on  passenger  fares, 
that  this  is  a  matter  which,  for  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  must  decide. 
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Social  Matters 

The  Conference  considered  six  broad  topics  in 
the  social  field,  covering  social  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic development,  human  rights,  housing,  coop- 
eratives, rural  exodus,  and  social  welfare. 
Twenty-two  resolutions  relating  to  various  aspects 
of  these  topics  were  adopted. 

The  discussions  revealed  general  awareness  of  ■ 
the  social  problems  accompanying  economic  de- 
velopment and  of  the  need  for  governments  and 
international  agencies  to  give  proper  attention  to 
measures  in  the  fields  of  health,  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  social  welfare  in  planning  and  executing 
economic     development    programs.    Resolutions 
adopted  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  related 
topics  of  rural  migration  and  social  welfare  work 
reflect  a  recognition  of  this  need  and  urge  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  Oas 
through  training  courses,   seminars,   specialized 
conferences,  and  technical  studies  to  give  increased 
attention  to  the  development  of  basic  social  serv; 
ices  in  rural  areas  and  the  training  of  personnel 
for  planning  and  administering  sound  programs 
In  the  field  of  labor,  an  important  aspect  of  eco 
nomic  development,  the  resolutions  adopted  de 
clare  the  intention  of  governments  to  continue  tc 
encourage  the  development  of  free  and  genuine!' 
democratic  labor  unions;  to  recommend  periodi- 
information  courses  for  workers  to  provide  theii 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties ;  an'' 
to  urge  closer  coordination  between  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  Internationa 
Labor  Organization. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  Americas  in  hous 
ing  and  in  cooperatives  as  a  means  for  raising  eco 
nomic  and  social  standards  was  manifest  m  th 
various  proposals  adopted  for  encouraging  f urthe 
development  in  these  fields.  Measures  recom 
mended  for  improving  housing  include  the  conven 
ing  of  meetings  of  housing  experts  to  advise  Ia 
Ecosoc  on  activities  to  be  carried  out ;  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  committee  of  three  experts  to  work  wit 
Ia-Ecosoc  on  a  continuing  basis ;  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  present  Inter- American  Housin 
Center  on  a  permanent  basis.  Studies  were  re 
quested  on  the  use  of  standardized  constructio 
materials  and  the  effects  which  the  establishing 
of  a  private  inter-American  bank  for  housin 
would  have  on  the  problem  of  low-cost  housing 
With  respect  to  cooperatives,  the  Conference  r< 
quested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  make  studic 
covering  cooperative  legislation  and  experienc 
gained  in  the  cooperative  field  and  to  provid 
within  its  financial  resources,  technical  assistant: 
to  the  governments  through  training  of  leaders  l 
the  cooperative  movement,  regional  seminars,  an 
expansion  of  its  secretariat  services  in  connectio 
with  rural  credit,  consumer,  low-cost  housing,  an 
multiservice  cooperatives. 

In  addition  to  the  Declaration  of  Caracas  an 
the  racial  discrimination  resolution  referred  t 
above,  the  Conference  adopted  certain  resolutior 
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regarding  human  rights.  One  of  these,  entitled 
"Strengthening  of  the  System  for  the  Protection 
of  Human  Eights,"  appeared  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  give  appropriate  attention  to  the  point  of 
view  that  the  best  methods  for  promoting  respect 
for  human  rights  are  often  found  in  education 
and  example  rather  than  through  legal  compul- 
sion. In  this  resolution,  various  steps  were 
proposed  which  governments  might  take  to  en- 
courage observance  of,  and  wider  dissemination 
of  information  on,  basic  rights  and  duties  of  man. 
In  the  same  resolution,  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  requested  to  obtain  periodically  from  the  gov- 
ernments information  relating  to  the  progress 
made  in  promoting  human  rights,  to  effect  ex- 
change of  pertinent  legislation  among  the  Ameri- 
can States,  and  to  undertake  studies  in  comparative 
law  concerning  such  legislation,  giving  preference 
to  those  rights  centering  around  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. A  separate  resolution,  introduced  by 
Uruguay,  requesting  the  Council  of  the  Oas  to 
study  the  possibility  of  creating  an  Inter- Ameri- 
can Court  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Eights, 
was  opposed  by  the  United  States,  on  the  grounds 
that  such  a  court  is  premature  and  does  not  con- 
stitute an  effective  instrument  for  advancing  the 
objective  of  greater  respect  for  human  rights. 

Cultural  Matters 

Action  of  the  Tenth  Conference  in  the  cultural 
field  centered  primarily  on  three  important  as- 
pects :  revision  of  the  Convention  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Inter-American  Cultural  Eelations,  the 
need  for  greater  efforts  to  promote  general  educa- 
tion, especially  the  eradication  of  illiteracy,  and 
guidance  to  the  organs  of  the  Oas  dealing  with 
cultural  matters  in  the  development  and  execution 
of  their  programs. 

Eevision  of  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion 
3f  Cultural  Eelations  marked  a  significant  step 
in  the  field  of  cultural  relations  and  educational 
exchange.  This  convention,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors,  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  at  the  Buenos 
A.ires  conference  in  1936.  Experience  with  its 
ipplication  since  that  time  has  demonstrated  that 
nany  of  its  detailed  provisions  for  the  selection 
md  support  of  exchangees  are  excessively  rigid 
md  cumbersome.  Eevision  of  the  convention  was 
lirected,  therefore,  at  introducing  greater  flexibil- 
ty  in  the  awarding  of  fellowships  and  grants, 
rhus,  for  example,  allowance  is  made  for  the  par- 
ies to  carry  out  exchange  programs  through  direct 
nlateral  agreements.  The  procedures  for  select- 
ng  exchangees  are  simplified  and  the  financial  re- 
iponsibilities  of  the  participating  governments 
ire  specified  more  precisely  and  realistically.  A 
lew  provision  was  also  introduced  into  the  conven- 
ion  entrusting  the  Pan  American  Union  with  the 
esponsibility  for  compiling  and  circulating  an- 
tually  to  the  states  members  of  the  Oas  reports  on 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  the  participation  of  each 
in  exchange  programs.  All  the  governments  rep- 
resented at  Caracas  signed  the  revised  convention. 
In  the  field  of  education  the  Conference  recog- 
nized that  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  requested  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  this  matter  in  the  cultural  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  Council  of  the  Oas  is  directly 
responsible  as  well  as  in  the  Oas  Technical  Coop- 
eration Program.  The  governments  were  likewise 
urged  to  intensify  their  national  campaigns 
against  illiteracy,  endeavoring  to  coordinate  them 
with  the  activities  of  the  Oas.  In  other  resolutions 
bearing  on  education  the  Tenth  Conference  rec- 
ommended to  the  governments  the  establishment 
of  specialized  educational  centers  for  rural  areas, 
requested  the  Committee  for  Cultural  Action  to 
undertake  studies  on  vocational  education  in  the 
American  States  and  on  the  equivalence  of  aca- 
demic degrees,  commended  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  the  work  it  has  done  in  organizing  semi- 
nars in  education  and  urged  the  governments  to 
lend  their  support  to  development  of  demonstra- 
tion libraries.  The  Conference  also  endorsed  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  held  a  meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Directors  of  Education  simultaneously 
with  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cultural  Council  and 
requested  the  Cultural  Council  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  holding  periodic  meetings  of  rectors, 
deans,  and  professors.  Various  other  resolutions, 
including  a  possible  convention  on  exchange  of 
publications,  participation  in  the  1946  Inter- 
American  Copyright  Convention,  and  support  of 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  literary 
publications,  the  United  States  was  not  able  to 
support  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

A  significant  action  of  the  Tenth  Conference 
was  to  trace  the  guide  lines  which  the  govern- 
ments, the  Council  of  the  Oas  and  the  Cultural 
Council  should  follow  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  inter-American  cultural  programs.  The  "Dec- 
laration on  Cultural  Cooperation"  sets  forth  the 
areas  in  the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
fields  in  which  they  are  urged  to  intensify  their 
efforts.  In  a  resolution  entitled  "Inter- American 
Cultural  Organizations"  the  Conference  recom- 
mended to  the  governments  a  greater  utilization 
of  the  cultural  organs  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  the  Council  of  the  Oas  an 
increased  effort  to  improve  the  functioning  and 
coordination  of  its  cultural  organs,  and  to  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council  a  series  of 
points,  emphasizing  coordination  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities,  which  it  should  bear  in 
mind  in  developing  its  program. 

Organizational  Matters 

In  a  speech  delivered  during  the  opening  debate 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Oas,  Dr.  Alberto 
Lleras,  announced  his  decision  to  resign  his  post 
and  went  on  to  make  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
the   Organization   of   American   States   and   its 
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future  development.  In  particular,  he  singled  out 
the  tendency  of  the  Council  of  the  Oas  to  become 
absorbed  in  trivia  and  to  avoid  matters  of  sub- 
stance, a  trend  which  was  at  times  evidenced  dur- 
ing the  preparatory  period  for  the  Tenth  Con- 
ference. The  address  paved  the  way  for  one  of 
the  more  important  resolutions  to  emerge  from  the 
Caracas  meeting :  Resolution  XLVI  entitled  "Mat- 
ters Assigned  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States."  The  resolution,  based 
largely  on  suggestions  which  was  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  Coun- 
cil as  the  permanent  executive  body  of  the  Organi- 
zation by  specifically  assigning  to  it  several 
important  functions. 

Consideration  was  also  given  by  the  Conference 
to  the  functioning  and  composition  of  two  other 
organs :  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
and  the  Committee  for  Cultural  Action.     Follow- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Jurists, 
the  Conference  decided  that  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee should  hold  annual  sessions  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod of  time  (3  months)  and  that  it  should,  as  ap- 
propriate, make  greater  use  of  the  Department  of 
International  Law  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  furnishing  background  material  and  preparing 
preliminary  studies.     The  Conference  rej  ected  the 
concept  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  should 
have  no  other  duties  than  those  pertaining  to  the 
Committee,  but  did  recognize  that  it  was  essential 
that  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  while  it  is  in  session.     The 
following  nine  countries  were  selected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Juridical  Committee :  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico, 
Peru,  United  States,  and  Venezuela.     The  Con- 
ference did  not  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Cultural  Action  Committee, 
limiting  its  action  to  entrusting  such  a  study  to  the 
Council  of  the  Oas  in  consultation  with  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Council  and  to  establishing 
Mexico  City  as  the  seat  of  the  Committee.    Brazil, 
Cuba,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Committee. 

In  other  decisions  on  organizational  matters  the 
Conference  revised  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  adopted  several 
resolutions  relating  to  the  civil,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  women,  and  entrusted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Oas  the  study  of  administrative  and 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Organization  proposed  by 
Brazil. 

Quito,  Ecuador,  was  designated  as  the  site  for 
the  Eleventh  Inter- American  Conference,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, is  to  be  held  in  5  years. 

•  Mr.  Bowdler,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
a  foreign-affairs  officer  in  the  Office  of  Regional 
American  Affairs  and  served  as  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Tenth  Inter-American 
Conference. 
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ANNEX  A 

DECLARATION  OF  SOLIDARITY  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  THE  POLITICAL  INTEGRITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  STATES  AGAINST  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNIST  INTERVENTION 

Whereas  : 

The  American  republics  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  declared  that  international 
communism,  by  its  anti-democratic  nature  and  its  inter- 
ventionist tendency,  is  incompatible  with  the  concept  of 
American  freedom,  and  resolved  to  adopt  within  their 
respective  territories  the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  j 
and  prevent  subversive  activities;  *  ,,.  .  * 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  ot 
Foreign  Affairs  recognized  that,  in  addition  to  adequate 
internal  measures  in  each  state,  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
national cooperation  is  required  to  eradicate  the  danger 
which  the  subversive  activities  of  international  commu- 
nism pose  for  the  American  States ;  and 

The  aggressive  character  of  the  international  communist 
movement  continues  to  constitute,  in  the  context  of  world, 
affairs,  a  special  and  immediate  threat  to  the  national 
institutions  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  American 
States,  and  to  the  right  of  each  State  to  develop  its  cul- 
tural, political,  and  economic  life  freely  and  naturally, 
without  intervention  in  its  internal  or  external  affairs 
by  other  States, 

The  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference 

1 

Condemns  : 

The  activities  of  the  international  communist  movement 
as  constituting  intervention  in  American  affairs; 

Expresses : 

The  determination  of  the  American  States  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  protect  their  political  independence 
against  the  intervention  of  international  communism,  act- 
ing in  the  interests  of  an  alien  despotism  ; 

Reiterates : 

The  faith  of  the  peoples  of  America  in  the  effective  exer- 
cise of  representative  democracy  as  the  best  means  to 
promote  their  social  and  political  progress ; 

and 

Declares : 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  any  American  State  by  the  international  commu- 
nist movement,  extending  to  this  hemisphere  the  political 
svstem  of  an  extracontinental  power,  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the 
American  States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America,  anc 
would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with  exist 
ing  treaties. 

II 

Recommends  : 

That  without  prejudice  to  such  other  measures  as  the 
may  consider  desirable  special  attention  be  given  by  eacj 
of  the  American  governments  to  the  following  steps  fo. 
the  purpos^of  counteracting  the  subversive ;  activities  a 
the  international  communist  movement  within  their  r 
spective  jurisdictions : 

1  Measures  to  require  disclosure  of  the  identity    a 
tivities  and  sources  of  funds,  of  those  who  are  spreadin 
nropaSmda   of  the   international  communist  movemen 
[!r  who  travel  in  the  interests  of  that  movement   and  o 
those  who  act  as  its  agents  or  in  its  behalf ,  and 

2  The  exchange  of  information  among  governments  t 
assist  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  ^oUM 

by  the  Inter-American  Conferences  and  Meetings  of  Mir 
isters     of     Foreign     Affairs     regarding     mternation 
communism. 
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Ill 

This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  by  the  American 
republics  in  relation  to  dangers  originating  outside  this 
hemisphere  is  designed  to  protect  and  not  to  impair  the 
inalienable  right  of  each  American  State  freely  to  choose 
its  own  form  of  government  and  economic  system  and  to 
ive  its  own  social  and  cultural  life. 


VNNEX  B 

DECLARATION  OF  CARACAS 

The  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference 

Reaffirms  : 

The  fundamental  principles  and  aims  of  the  Charter 
»f  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  American 
)eclaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  the  Uni- 
'ersal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  resolutions 
if  the  Organization  that  refer  to  those  principles  and 
lims, 

Reiterates  : 

Recognition  of  the  inalienable  right  of  each  American 
itate  to  choose  freely  its  own  institutions  in  the  effective 
ixercise  of  representative  democracy,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
erving  its  political  sovereignty,  achieving  its  economic 
ndependence,  and  living  its  own  social  and  cultural  life, 
without  intervention  on  the  part  of  any  state  or  group  of 
tates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  domestic  or 
xternal  affairs,  and,  particularly,  without  the  intrusion 
f  any  form  of  totalitarianism. 

Renews  : 

The  conviction  of  the  American  States  that  one  of  the 
aost  effective  means  of  strengthening  their  democratic 
ostitutions  is  to  increase  respect  for  the  individual  and 
ocial  rights  of  man,  without  any  discrimination,  and 
o  maintain  and  promote  an  effective  policy  of  economic 
rell-being  and  social  justice  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
Qg  of  their  peoples ;  and 

Resolves : 

To  unite  the  efforts  of  all  the  American  States  to  apply, 
evelop,  and  perfect  the  above-mentioned  principles,  so 
hat  they  will  form  the  basis  of  firm  and  solidary  action 
esigned  to  attain  within  a  short  time  the  effective  realiza- 
ion  of  the  representative  democratic  system,  the  rule  of 
ocial  justice  and  security,  and  economic  and  cultural 
ooperation  essential  to  the  mutual  well-being  and  pros- 
erity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Continent ;  and 

Declares : 

This  resolution  shall  be  known  as  the  "Declaration  of 
Caracas". 


Negotiations  with  Nicaragua 
Regarding  Military  Assistance 

ress  release  202  dated  April  17 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
ounced  that,  as  a  result  of  discussions  with 
Cicaraguan  officials  which  began  in  January  of 
ns  year,  negotiations  will  be  initiated  April  19 
i  Managua  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
)oking  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  mili- 
ary assistance  agreement  between  the  United 
tates  and  Nicaragua.  Negotiations  are  being 
irried  out  in  keeping  with  the  Inter-American 
reaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  and  the  planning 
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of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  and  under 
terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  which  authorized  a  program  of  military- 
grant  assistance  for  Latin  America. 

Eight  other  American  Republics  are  already 
participating  in  this  program,  which  is  aimed  at 
promoting  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 


U.S.-Canadian  Arrangements 
for  Continental  Air  Defense 

Statement  by  Charles  E.  Wilson 
Secretary  of  Defense  1 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  aggressive  air  at- 
tacks against  North  America,  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  after  the  Second 
World  War  continued  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  the  defense  of  North  America  which  had 
been  brought  into  effect  during  the  war.  Since 
that  time,  there  have  been  established  in  both  coun- 
tries fully  manned  radar  screens  for  the  detection 
of  a  potential  enemy,  and  installations  for  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  and  antiaircraft  weapons.  At  all 
stages,  planning  has  been  carried  on  between  the 
two  countries  on  a  joint  basis,  and  consultations 
and  cooperation  at  all  levels  have  been  constant 
and  completely  satisfactory. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Governments  have  been  appraising  the  air 
defense  system  to  define  the  steps  required  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  in  the  light  of  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  destructive  capabilities  of  atomic 
weapons  against  targets  in  our  two  countries. 

For  the  past  4  years,  work  has  been  going  on  at 
high  priority  on  the  construction  of  a  large  and 
costly  radar  chain  which  is  required  not  only  to 
detect  enemy  bombers  but  also  to  control  fighter 
aircraft  engaged  in  the  task  of  interception.  This 
radar  chain  is  known  as  the  Pinetree  Chain. 

Long  before  the  Pinetree  project  was  approach- 
ing completion,  the  military  planners  of  the  two 
countries  were  engaged  in  an  intensive  study  of 
what  further  steps  might  be  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable. In  October  1953,  a  team  of  military  and 
scientific  advisers  representing  both  countries  rec- 
ommended that  additional  early  warning  should 
be  provided  by  the  establishment  of  a  further  radar 
system  generally  to  the  north  of  the  settled  terri- 
tory in  Canada.  The  report  of  this  team  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  each  country  later 
that  same  month.  At  a  meeting  in  Washington  in 
November  1953,  the  Canadian  representatives  in- 
formed the  United  States  authorities  that  the 
Canadian  Government  was  prepared  to  proceed 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
Apr.  8;  released  simultaneously  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 
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immediately  with  the  necessary  surveys  and  siting 
for  the  proposed  new  early  warning  radar  system. 
This  work  is  already  well  advanced. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  to  be  solved 
in  establishing  this  additional  early  warning  sys- 
tem in  the  Canadian  North.  The  system  will  ex- 
tend over  thousands  of  miles  and  its  survey  will 
involve  the  examination  of  a  great  number  ot 
possible  sites.  Much  of  the  ground  is  inaccessible 
except  by  tractor  train  and  helicopter.  In  many 
areas  extreme  temperatures  are  confronted  tor 
several  months  of  the  year.  Many  technical  prob- 
lems, including  the  interference  of  the  Auroral 
Belt  with  electronic  devices,  have  had  to  be  over- 
come In  overcoming  the  various  technical  prob- 
lems involved  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

It  is  obviously  just  as  important  to  have  early 
warning  of  aircraft  approaching  target  areas  m 
North  America  from  over  the  sea  as  from  over 
Northern  Canada.  For  this  reason,  the  United 
States  Government  is  extending  the  early  warn- 
ing barrier  across  the  northeastern  and  northwest- 
ern seaward  approaches  to  North  America.  The 
Alaska  radar  system  is  coordinated  with  those  in 
Canada  and  the  continental  United  States,  and 
the  development  of  airborne  radar  is  well  ad- 
vanced. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  of  common  con- 
cern, both  countries  are  working  continuously  to 
improve  the  air  defense  installations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  major  target  areas.  Here  too,  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Canadian  air  de- 
fense commanders  is  close,  and  unidentified  air- 
craft are  investigated  by  the  most  immediately 
available  interceptor  force,  whether  Canadian  or 

The  defense  of  North  America  is  part  of  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Region  to  which 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  pledged 
as  signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Thus, 
the  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  defense  of 
this  continent  and  for  the  participation  of  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  Forces  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  are  simply  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  two 
parts  of  a  worldwide  objective,  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  defend  freedom. 


Appointments  to  International 
Fisheries  Commissions 

The  White  House  on  April  13  announced  the 
following  appointments  (Department  of  State 
press  release  194)  : 

John  L.  Farley  to  be  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the 
Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission. 

Arnie  J.  Suomela  to  be  U.S.  Commissioner  on 
the  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries. 
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Arnie  J.  Suomela  to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  of  the  International  Pacific  Salmon 
Fisheries. 


Georgescu  Boys  Freed 

Press  release  191  dated  April  12 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
12  that  the  young  Georgescu  boys,  Constantm  and 
Peter,  have  left  Rumania  to  be  reunited  with  their 
American  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valenu  C.  Geor- 
gescu,  after  a  separation  of  almost  7  years  * 
=  Their  departure  from  Rumania  came  about  as 
a  result  of  a  long  series  of  approaches  by  the  De- 
partment in  which  President  Eisenhower  and  Sec- 
retary Dulles  took  a  personal  interest.    They  left. 
Bucharest  April  10  accompanied  by  Mr.  David!1 
Mark,  Second  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Legation  stafl.. 
Their  father  met  them  on  April  12  in  Munich.; 


Indonesia  Becomes  Member 
of  Fund  and  Bank 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  April  15  became 
a  member  of  the  International  Monetary  Func 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstructior 
and  Development  when  the  articles  of  agreemem 
of  these  institutions  were  signed  m  Wasningtoi 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Indonesia  bj 
Moekarto  Notowidigdo,  Indonesian  Ambassadoi 
in  Washington.  .«; 

The  quota  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  m  tn< 
International  Monetary  Fund  is  $110  million  anc 
its  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  ban! 
is  1,100  shares  with  a  total  par  value  ot  $m 

Fifty-six  nations  are  now  members  of  the  f un< 
and  of  the  bank.  Admission  of  Indonesia  brough 
the  total  of  members'  quotas  in  the  fund  I 
$8,848,500,000.  The  total  subscribed  capital 
the  bank  is  now  $9,148,500,000. 


International  Bank  Makes 
Loan  to  Norway 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  ar 
Development  on  April  8  made  a  loan  of  $25  mi 
lion  to  Norway  to  help  carry  forward  econom 
development.  The  expansion  of  Norway  s  me 
chant  fleet  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
this  development  and  the  loan  will  make  availaD 
part  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed  for  the  pu 
chase  of  merchant  ships  being  built  in  loreip 
shipyards. 

1  For  an  earlier  statement  by  the  Department  regard! 
the  Georgescu  case,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8,  iy&d,  P-  °- 
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This  is  the  bank's  first  loan  to  Norway.  It  is 
for  a  term  of  20  years  and  bears  interest  of  4% 
percent  per  annum,  including  the  statutory  1 
percent  commission  which  is  allocated  to  the  bank's 
special  reserve.  Amortization  will  begin  in  Octo- 
ber 1957. 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  laid  down  the 
nain  directions  of  its  economic  policy  for  the  next 
Eew  years  in  the  form  of  an  investment  program 
covering  the  period  1954  to  1957.  Its  general 
um  is  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment 
ind  to  raise  living  standards  further  by  increas- 
ing both  agricultural  and  industrial  output. 
Since  the  Norwegian  economy  is  based  primarily 
m  private  enterprise,  this  program  represents 
nore  an  indication  of  general  objectives  than  a 
)lan  to  be  followed  in  detail.  Particular  emphasis 
s  being  laid  upon  export  industries,  which  account 
:or  more  than  one-third  of  the  country's  total 
>roduction,  and  upon  shipping,  which  is  one  of 
Norway's  major  sources  of  foreign  exchange 
larnings. 

During  the  year  1954  more  than  one-fifth  of 
otal  Norwegian  investment  will  be  in  shipping, 
h  general,  Norwegian  shipowners  have  sufficient 
esources  and  credit  in  their  own  currency  to  fi- 
lance  this  expansion.  For  the  Norwegian  econ- 
imy  as  a  whole,  however,  the  payments  to  be  made 
broad  for  ships  being  built  in  foreign  yards  im- 
>ose  a  heavy  burden.  Largely  as  a  result  of  these 
tayments,  Norway  will  need  additional  amounts 
f  foreign  exchange  estimated  at  the  equivalent 
f  $52  million  in  1954.  The  bank's  loan  will  cover 
25  million  of  this  amount;  the  remainder  will 
ome  from  Norway's  own  resources  or  from 
urther  foreign  borrowing. 

Norway  is  the  third  maritime  nation  of  the 
rorld.  Its  merchant  fleet  is  modern  and  highly 
fficient;  about  two-fifths  of  the  tonnage  is  less 
nan  5  years  old  and  more  than  three-quarters  is 
iesel  driven.  The  bulk  of  the  vessels  operate  in 
argo  liner  service  or  work  on  long-term  charter 
o  oil  companies,  and  only  a  minor  number  are 
ramp  ships.  Operating  costs  compare  favorably 
rith  fleets  of  other  nations.  Although  only  about 
Y2  percent  of  the  employed  population  is  directly 
ngaged  in  shipping,  net  foreign  exchange  re- 
eipts  from  shipping  services  pay  for  some  20 
)  30  percent  of  imports.  With  the  addition  of 
ups  now  on  order,  and  allowing  for  replace- 
lents,  the  merchant  fleet  is  expected  to  be 
lcreased  by  one-quarter  by  the  end  of  1957. 

Norway  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  end 
f  World  War  II.  As  a  result  of  large  invest- 
lents,  war  losses  have  been  made  good  and  the 
)untry  now  has  considerably  more  capital  equip- 
lent  that  it  had  before  the  war.  The  merchant 
eet  is  about  one-third  larger,  the  fishing  and 
haling  fleet  has  been  restored  and  modernized, 
?riculture  and  forestry  have  been  mechanized  to 

great  extent,  and  industries  and  powerplants 
*ve  been  expanded. 


The  country's  physical  and  human  resources 
provide  a  broad  basis  for  further  growth,  but  this 
growth  depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  capital. 
Because  of  its  small  population,  Norway's  capital 
resources  are  limited  and  for  more  than  a  century 
the  country  has  been  a  net  importer  of  capital. 
These  funds  have  come  traditionally  from  the  pri- 
vate capital  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
continental  Europe.  Since  World  War  II  the  in- 
flow of  foreign  capital  has  come  largely  from  of- 
ficial American  aid  and  private  shipping  loans. 
At  the  present  time,  lack  of  sufficient  private  for- 
eign capital,  together  with  the  termination  of 
American  aid,  led  Norway  to  seek  International 
Bank  financing:. 


FOA  Makes  Allotments 
to  France  and  Spain 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
April  5  announced  new  allotments  of  $13,500,000 
for  Spain  and  $15,850,000  for  France  in  mutual- 
security  funds. 

The  new  funds  for  Spain,  in  addition  to  $11 
million  allotted  last  November,1  are  made  avail- 
able under  an  $85  million  defense  support  program 
for  Spain  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  program  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economic  foundation  for  the  joint 
effort  of  the  two  nations  to  build  up  the  military 
defenses  of  Spain.  The  $13,500,000  allotment 
will  be  used  by  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  commodities  and  equipment 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Spanish  economy. 

The  allotment  for  France,  which  will  finance  the 
procurement  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  has  been  made 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953.  This  section  provides  that 
between  $100  million  and  $250  million  of  mutual- 
security  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  to  finance  surplus  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  be  sold  to  friendly  coun- 
tries for  local  currencies. 

The  local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  by  Foa 
for  any  of  several  purposes  specified  by  Section 
550.  In  this  case,  the  equivalent  of  $10,850,000  in 
French  francs  will  be  used  for  offshore  procure- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  produced  in  France.  The  remaining 
$5  million  equivalent  in  francs  will  be  invested  in 
economic  development  of  French  dependent  terri- 
tories in  Africa. 

Foa  has  now  made  available  a  total  of  $202,650,- 
000  under  Section  550  to  finance  such  surplus  com- 
modity sales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Norway,  China  (Formosa) , 
Finland,  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Spain,  Afghanistan, 
Japan,  and  France. 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  676. 
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The  United  States  and  Charter  Review 


by  David  W.  Wainhouse 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 


Since  you  may  have  already  arrived  at  some 
conclusions  regarding  charter  review,  I  am  going 
to  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  go  back  a  few  steps  to 
some  of  the  prior  considerations  out  of  which  con- 
clusions grow. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
see  in  my  remarks  some  touchstones  against  which 
to  test  your  own  thinking.  I  will  therefore  try  to 
state  some  of  the  general  considerations  which 
underlie  the  State  Department's  thinking  on  this 

'Vwill  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the 
particular  problem  areas  which  are  of  especial  in- 
terest to  the  Department  of  State.  I  am  sure  you 
are  fully  aware  that  Secretary  Dulles  in  his  testi- 
mony on  January  18  before  the  subcommittee  ot 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  identi- 
fied some  of  the  issues,  such  as  universality  of 
membership,  security  arrangements  voting  m  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  the 
development  of  international  law,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  domestic  jurisdiction,  which  may  come 
before  any  review  conference  and  thereby  merit 

Any  final  positions  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  must  await  the  crystallization  of  the 
view  of  the  American  people.  There  will  have  to 
be  a  careful  assessment  of  the  attitudes  of  other 
member  states.  We  will  rely  heavily  upon  the 
advice  of  Congress.  And  certainly  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  numerous  private  organiza- 
tions and  institutes  such  as  yours  devoting  their 
attention  to  a  study  of  charter  review  problems 
will  receive  our  most  careful  consideration,  lne 
definitive  conclusions  will  not  come  until  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  have  resulted  in  a  more  recog- 
nizable consensus  within  our  country. 

You  will  note  that  I  use  the  expression  "review 
of  the  Charter"  rather  than  revision  or  amend- 
ment.   I  stress  the  word  review  because  we  should 

'  Address  made  before  the  Institute  on  United  Nations 
Charter  Review  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Minne- 
apolis Minn.,  on  Apr.  10  (press  release  186  dated  Apr.  9). 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  170. 
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not  start  on  the  premise  that  the  charter  is  to  be 
amended  in  a  certain  way,  or  necessarily  amended 
at  all  The  U.S.  representative  made  this  per- 
fectly'clear  at  the  Eighth  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  will  hold  its  tenth  ses- 
sion in  1955.  Present  indications  are  that  i 
maiority  of  the  United  Nations  membership  an 
ticipate  that  a  charter  review  conference  will  b< 
held.  A  large  majority  at  the  recent  Eighth  As, 
sembly  session  in  1953  recommended  to  the  Unite* 
Nations  Secretariat  that  it  complete  certain  pre 
paratory  work  prior  to  the  review  conference 
This  is  to  consist  of  the  publication  of  some  un 
published  documents  of  the  original  San  Francisc* 
conference  in  1945,  a  survey  of  the  precedents  se 
by  the  United  Nations  organs  in  their  operation 
under  the  charter,  and  a  comprehensive  index  ft 
the  legislative  history  of  the  charter. 

i 

Justification  for  Charter  Review 

Secretary  Dulles  said  in  his  speech  of  Januar 
18  that  the  United  States  "expects  to  favor  tn 
holding  of  a  review  conference."  It  seems  to  m 
that  the  case  for  charter  review  is  clearcut  to 
two  principal  reasons :  H 

First,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  good  faith  lo 
the  United  States  to  support  the  holding  ot  th 
review  conference.  At  San  Francisco  in  194 
some  provisions  were  adopted  over  rather  stron 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many,  particularly  t 
smaller  states.  They  adopted  the  Charter  on  tr 
assumption  that  they  would  be  given  an  oppo 
tunity  to  reexamine  the  charter  provisions  attc 
a  10-year  trial.  At  San  Francisco  the  Unite 
States  indicated  that  it  would  support  the  hoi 
ino-  of  such  a  conference  after  a  period  ot  10  year 
If  a  majority  of  the  member  states  desire 
charter  review  conference,  we  should  certain, 

^Thesecond  reason  involves  American Teadersh 
in  the  setting  of  contemporary  world  politic 
The  world  has  been  divided  by  "iron"  and  bar 
boo"  curtains.    There  is  a  trend  toward  bip 
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larity.  Almost  9  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  still  not  concluded  the  principal 
treaties  of  peace  and  we  still  suffer  from  the  legacy 
of  destruction  and  loss  of  manpower.  The  Com- 
munists have  enslaved  millions  and  there  is  the 
constant  threat  of  enslaving  millions  more.  New 
states  have  arisen.  Former  enemy  states  are  mov- 
ing back  into  the  family  of  nations.  Others,  such 
as  India,  are  achieving  greater  stature  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Within  the  United  Nations  the 
charter  assumption  of  the  unity  of  the  Great 
Powers  has  broken  down  with  the  result  that  the 
role  of  the  Security  Council  has  been  eclipsed  and 
the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  enhanced.  And 
above  the  whole  scene  hovers  the  new  and  awesome 
character  of  modern  weapons  of  warfare.  We  do 
not  feel  that  these  forces  can  somehow  be  legis- 
lated out  of  existence.  Indeed,  the  present  charter 
could  carry  far  more  traffic  than  it  presently  does, 
if  there  were  the  will  on  both  sides  to  cooperate 
for  peace.  But  in  the  light  of  these  developments, 
and  considering  the  special  role  thrust  on  our 
country  today,  it  is  logical  that  we  should  review 
the  charter  to  determine  whether  the  dynamic  po- 
litical changes  since  World  War  II  make  it  desir- 
able to  change  the  charter  itself. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  some  basic  questions  about 
our  general  approach  to  charter  review.  First, 
what  kind  of  problem  is  it?  Secondly,  what  are 
the  proper  limits  of  a  charter  review  conference? 
Thirdly,  what  are  our  objectives? 

Nature  of  the  Charter  Review  Problem 

Charter  review  is  essentially  a  political  prob- 
lem. When  we  talk  about  review  of  the  charter, 
inevitably  we  are  talking  about  world  politics 
and  political  relationship  among  sovereign  states. 
The  United  Nations  today  is  an  association  of 
states  where  decisions  are  implemented  through 
voluntary  action  by  these  states.  This  fact  places 
certain  limitations  on  charter  review  as  we  will  see 
later. 

We  are  aware  that  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  today  are 
a  product  of  political  attitudes  and  actions  of 
governments.  We  recognize  that  dynamic  soci- 
eties oftentimes  place  great  strains  on  the  legal 
documents  which  guide  their  actions.  We  know 
that  we  have  to  look  at  the  practical  relationships 
between  the  charter  and  political  reality.  We 
know  that  our  task  is  to  determine  whether  changes 
in  the  charter  can  foster  desirable  and  feasible 
developments  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  paral- 
lel interests  of  the  free  world. 

This  immediately  raises  the  corollary  question 
)f  how  the  United  Nations  has  worked  in  the  past 
J  years.  I  should  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we  believe  the  United  Nations  is  a  perfect 
nstrument,  or  that  it  operates  just  as  we  want  it 
x>.    Not  at  all.    It  has  its  full  share  of  faults. 
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We  have  had  less  than  9  years  of  experience  with 
this  new  tool.  That  is  a  very  short  time  in  the 
history  of  political  institutions.  It  is  long  enough 
to  reveal  shortcomings,  but  not  long  enough  to 
correct  them  all.  We  know  that  U.N.  action  is 
cumbersome.  It  is  generally  slow.  Being  with- 
out coercive  power,  in  the  sense  that  a  state  has 
political  power,  spokesmen  in  the  United  Nations 
sometimes  indulge  in  irresponsible  talk  or  action. 
What  is  more  serious  is  a  tendency  in  the  United 
Nations  to  push  this  fledgling  organization  too 
fast  and  too  far.  Member  states  which  have  re- 
cently gained  their  own  independence,  for 
example,  are  prone  to  demand  complete  and  im- 
mediate independence  for  all  other  dependent 
territories,  whether  or  not  these  territories  are 
ready  for  it  and  whether  or  not  they  can  support 
themselves  or  protect  themselves. 

Despite  the  imperfections  I  have  just  noted, 
the  United  Nations  has  adapted  its  practices  to  a 
fast-changing  world.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
we  have  scarcely  begun  to  realize  the  great  po- 
tentialities of  the  United  Nations.  One  might  say 
of  the  charter,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  "it  was 
intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of 
human  affairs."  The  charter  is  not  rigid  or  static. 
Like  our  own  Constitution,  the  charter  was  made 
flexible  enough  to  be  adaptable  to  the  exigencies 
which  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Holmes,  "can- 
not have  been  foreseen  by  the  most  gifted  of  its 
begettors." 

The  broad  and  comprehensive  strokes  used  by 
the  framers  of  the  charter  have  permitted  de- 
velopments to  take  place  not  entirely  envisaged 
at  San  Francisco.  Let  me  give  you  two  concrete 
examples  of  how  this  8-year  old  organization  has 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  constitutional 
adaptability. 

The  first  relates  to  the  veto.  Article  27  (3)  of 
the  charter  provides  that  the  Security  Council 
shall  make  decisions  on  nonprocedural  matters 
"by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  includ- 
ing the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers." On  the  face  of  the  charter  this  would  mean 
that  each  great  power  must  vote  yes  or  a  resolu- 
tion will  fail.  Actually,  the  constitutional  prac- 
tice of  abstention  has  developed  so  that  a  reso- 
lution supported  by  any  seven  members  is  not 
defeated  unless  a  great  power  votes  no.  More- 
over, the  practice  of  abstention  has  been  extended 
so  that  deliberate  absence  by  a  great  power,  such 
as  the  Soviet  absence  during  the  June  25  and  27 
debates  on  Korea  in  the  Security  Council,  will  not 
prevent  that  organ  from  acting.  Since  this  ex- 
perience in  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  ven- 
tured to  boycott  the  Security  Council. 

The  most  significant  demonstration  of  United 
Nations  flexibility  in  light  of  changing  political 
conditions  is  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
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November  1950.3  This  is  the  broad  response  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Soviet  vetoes  and  obstruc- 
tionism which  have  prevented  the  Security  Coun- 
cil from  exercising  its  primary  responsibility  of 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Now  the  General  Assembly  can  meet  m 
emergency  session  and  recommend  collective 
measures,  including  the  use  of  force,  to  members 
in  the  event  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  act. 
The  fact  that  one  organ  is  paralyzed  means  that 
other  United  Nations  organs  have  had  to  assume 
greater  functions.  The  harm  done  by  the  abuse 
of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  has  led  to  the 
compensating  activity  of  the  General  Assembly 
through  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  mechanism. 

Limits  of  Charter  Review 

If  the  charter  review  problem  is  essentially  po- 
litical, it  is  the  greater  part  of  wisdom  that  at 
the  outset  we  place  certain  limitations  on  the 
kinds  of  amendments  we  may  seek.  For  our  part, 
we  feel  that  extreme  proposals  should  be  avoided. 
We  do  not  intend  that  the  review  conference  de- 
stroy U.N.  functions  and  assets  as  they  now  exist 

Thus,  to  map  the  problem  of  charter  review,  1 
believe  that  an  agreed  scale,  with  agreed  dimen- 
sions and  boundaries,  is  necessary,  so  that  an 
agreed  course  can  be  charted.  The  Department 
has  done  this  to  focus  and  direct  its  own  thinking. 

There  are  a  number  of  theoretically  possible 
extremes  which  we  in  the  State  Department  have 
already  ruled  out  in  our  own  approach  to  this 
problem.  These  extremes  would  include  such 
things  as  trying  to  write  a  brand  new  charter. 
We  feel  this  would  open  a  Pandora's  box,  making 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reassemble  any- 
thin"  like  the  present  United  Nations.  As  Secre- 
tary&Dulles  said,  "The  United  Nations  as  it  is,  is 
better  than  no  United  Nations  at  all." 4 

The  map  with  which  we  are  working,  and  on 
which  we  are  trying  to  chart  a  reasonable  course, 
also  has  on  its  extreme  limits  proposals  to  estab- 
lish some  sort  of  superstate;  to  expel  those  we 
do  not  like;  and  to  withdraw  United  States  par- 

1CSoaf  ar  as  a  "superstate"  is  concerned,  I  would 
remind  you  that  we  must  work  with  the  material 
at  hand  with  the  world  as  it  is.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  sovereign  nations  and  we  are  working 
mightily  to  develop  a  level  of  cooperation  among 
them  which  would  begin  to  make  possible  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  commitments  embodied  in  the  pres- 
ent charter.  , 

Obviously,  a  voluntary  association  of  states  is 
not  adequate  in  itself  to  give  us  a  binding  guar- 
antee that  there  will  be  no  war.  But  the  United 
Nations  as  a  voluntary  association  does  ailord  to 
all  peace-loving  states  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
they  will  have  friends  and  allies  if  they  are  wan- 

•  Ibid.,  Nov.  20.  1050,  p.  823. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1954,  p.  173. 
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tonly  attacked  by  an  aggressor.  It  also  works  in 
many  ways  to  prevent  wars  before  they  can  start. 
President  Eisenhower  has  called  it  a  "sheer  neces- 
sity" and  has  said  that  it  is  "man's  best  organized  i 
hope  to  substitute  the  conference  table  for  the 
battlefield."5  The  charter  review  conference 
must  not  hamper  these  vital  aspects  of  United  Na- 
tions activity.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  could 
profitably  devote  itself  to  the  attempt  to  create  a 
superstate. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  proposals  to  reor- 
ganize the  United  Nations  without  the  Soviet 
Union  are  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  review 
conference.     There  is  the  practical  difficulty  that, 
while  article  5  and  6  permit  suspension  and  ex- 
pulsion, such  action  would  require  agreement  of 
the  Security  Council,  which  in  turn  is  subject  to 
the  veto.    There  is  the  further  consideration  that, . 
as  Secretary  Dulles  has  said,  "most  of  the  mem-: 
bers  of  the*  United  Nations  feel  that  it  is  better 
to  have  even  discordant  members  in  the  organiza-; 
tion  .  .  ." 6    I  would  add  that,  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  bloc  has  consistently  flouted 
the  principles  of  the  charter,  the  advantage  in  hav-  i 
ing  them  within  the  United  Nations  is  that  they 
are  forced  to  lay  bare  their  record  of  hypocrisy 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion.    The  articles  of 
the  charter  provide  us  with  a  standard  for  judg- 
ment of  Soviet  performance.    That  the  United; 
States  and  the  free  world  are  winning  the  battle 
of  ideas  within  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  failed  to  adopt  a  single  major  Soviet 
proposal  to  which  we  objected  during  its  entire 
history.     As  Ambassador  Lodge  puts  it,  the  Rus- 
sians cannot  control  the  United  Nations ;  they  can- 
not break  it  up ;  they  do  not  dare  leave  it. 

Without    the    Soviets,    the    United    Nations' 
chance  of  serving  as  a  channel  for  East- West  nego- 
tiations, as  in  the  ending  of  the  Berlin  blockade, 
would  be  gone.     Of  most  serious  concern  is  that 
if  they  were  to  be  ousted  from  the  United  Nations, 
it  is  possible  that  the  organization  might  break  up. 
Finally,  in  spite  of  our  abhorrence  of  Soyiei 
policies  or  the  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  do  not  look  to  the  charter  review  con- 
ference as  a  vehicle  for  our  own  withdrawal 
There  is  no  country  which  has  more  to  gain  froir 
the  successful  functioning  of  the  United  Nation 
than  does  the  United  States.    The  United  Na 
tions  cannot  do  as  we  would  wish  it  to  do  in  ever 
instance.     If  the  United  Nations  is  a  mirror  whic 
often  reflects  disturbing  realities  of  our  world 
the  solution  is  not  to  smash  the  mirror.    If  tn 
United  Nations  is  also,  as  Ambassador  Lodge  suf 
gests,  a  loudspeaker,  we  do  not  attack  the  loud 
speaker,  we  use  it.     Our  withdrawal  would  meai 
handing  the  Soviet  Union  a  golden  opportunity  t 


1  Ibid.,  Oct.  5, 1953,  p.  457. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1954,  p.  171. 
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organize  a  world  community  in  its  own  image. 
In  an  interdependent  world,  in  which  the  oceans 
no  longer  divide  us  from  other  countries  and  in 
which  communications  have  become  universalized, 
there  can  be  no  go  it  alone.  The  United  States 
no  longer  has  the  choice  of  isolating  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  a  world  power.  Our 
interests  are  not  and  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
area.  They  are  worldwide.  In  concert  with  our 
free  world  allies,  we  must  continue  to  pool  our 
strength — military,  political,  economic,  and  mor- 
al— to  the  advantage  of  ourselves  and  the  free 
world. 


What  We  Hope  To  Achieve  by  Charter  Review 

I  have  stated  the  case  for  charter  review,  its 
essentially  political  nature,  which  in  turn  places 
certain  limits  on  extreme  proposals.  It  is  also 
apparent  from  what  I  have  said  that  we  do  not 
visualize  the  charter  review  conference  as  a  pana- 
cea, a  cure-all,  a  magic  wand  which  by  some  feat 
of  legerdemain  can  alleviate  the  ills  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  foster  the  same  kind  of 
over-optimism  with  respect  to  charter  review 
which  was  prevalent  at  San  Francisco  in  1945. 
Changes  in  language  alone  cannot  transform  the 
behavior  of  nations.  If  our  view  is  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible, that  charter  review  will  require  the  wisdom 
and  self-restraint  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy, 
then  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  what  do  we  hope  to 
achieve  at  any  review  conference?  Would  any 
review  conference  be  a  futile  exercise  in  light  of 
the  Soviet  veto  on  all  charter  amendments? 

Not  at  all.  Let  me  quote  for  you  the  words  of 
Secretary  Dulles: 

The  existence  of  -this  veto  does  not  mean  that  the  Re- 
view Conference  is  a  futility.  At  San  Francisco  each 
of  the  nations  which  had  joined  to  draft  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  had  a  "veto"  over  changes  from  these  pro- 
posals. Nevertheless,  they  did  not  exercise  that  veto  as 
against  changes  which  were  clearly  reasonable  and  de- 
manded by  world  opinion.  We  can  hope  that  the  same 
conditions  will  prevail  at  the  prospective  Review  Con- 
ference. We  can  reasonably  make  our  plans  on  the  work- 
ing hypothesis  that  no  one  nation  will,  in  fact,  be  able 
arbitrarily  to  impose  changes  or  to  veto  changes.7 

As  a  minimum  a  review  of  the  charter  and  con- 
stitutional procedures  and  practices  should  bring 
greater  understanding  to  our  people  and  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  to  how  essential  the  United 
Nations  is  to  the  peace,  security,  and  well-being  of 
Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  It 
should  bring  about  an  understanding  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  potentialities  of  the  charter  are  being 
realized.  It  can  help  measurably  to  refurbish  the 
faith  we  have  in  the  present  charter  without  rais- 
ing false  hopes  and  expectations. 

This  is  a  minimum.  Our  greater  objective  is  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  in  all  its  aspects 


on  the  premise  that  this  will  foster  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
Charter  review  can  nurture  the  common  consensus 
among  the  freedom-loving  peoples  and  thereby 
make  the  United  Nations  more  effective  as  an  in- 
strument of  peace,  security,  and  well-being,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  any  differences  of  opinion 
will  not  be  pressed  to  the  point  where  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  free  world  is  disrupted  and  the  United 
Nations  is  torn  asunder. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  brooding  omni- 
presence in  the  sky.  It  is  not  a  self-operating 
mechanism  which  will  automatically  maintain 
and  enforce  peace.  It  is  rather  an  instrument 
which  can  aid  us  to  understand  the  strife,  trouble, 
and  human  need  which  exist  in  the  world  today 
and  provide  us  with  the  means  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  common  problems.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
affords  nations  the  opportunity  to  combine  their 
moral  and  material  strength  in  support  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  charter.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  depends  not  only  upon 
the  lettered  provisions  of  the  charter  but  upon 
the  will  and  determination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  make  it  work.  To  the  extent  that  charter 
review  can  help  to  develop  this  will  and  determi- 
nation, it  will  have  served  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 
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Discussions  on  Status  of  Women 


Statements  by  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 

U.  S.  Representative  on  the  U.  N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 


POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

O.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  March  23 
[Excerpts] 

In  1900  women  could  vote  in  only  one  country, 
New  Zealand,  and  in  four  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  women  vote  on  equal  terms 
with  men  in  60  countries.  Two  countries,  Mexico 
and  Syria,  have  moved  from  the  limited  suffrage  to 
the  full  suffrage  column  since  we  last  met.  The 
Secretary-General's  memorandum  lists  only  17 
independent  countries  in  which  women  are  denied 
the  vote.  All  this  progress  has  come  in  a  brief 
half-century — for  many  of  us,  within  our  own 
lifetime.  This  should  be  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement to  us,  for  it  means  that  the  peoples  of 
our  world  are  ready  for  change  and  are  seeking 
more  participation  by  women  in  public  life. 

This  progress  is  even  more  amazing  when  we 
realize,  as  we  can  from  Table  V,  that  24  countries 
have  taken  action  favorable  to  woman  suffrage 
since  the  signing  of  the  charter  in  1945 — only  9 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  countries  listed  have  been 
members  of  our  Commission,  or  are  members  now. 
China,  long  one  of  our  members,  took  action  in 
1947,  Costa  Rica  and  Syria  in  1949,  Haiti  in  1950, 
Greece  and  Lebanon  in  1952,  and  Mexico  in  1953. 
The  report  shows  that  every  country  which  has 
become  a  member  of  this  Commission  without 
woman  suffrage  has  granted  women  the  right  to 
vote,  at  least  in  part,  before  leaving  our  Commis- 
sion. 

This  is  a  proud  record — not  that  we  can  take 
credit  for  the  persistent  leadership  which  has  won 
the  vote  for  women  in  these  areas,  but  because  we 
feel  that  this  Commission  has  had  a  part  in  en- 
couraging governments  to  take  the  formal  action 
recognizing  the  capacity  and  the  wisdom  of  in- 
cluding women  in  their  electorate. 


1  Made  in  the  Commission  on  Mar.  23,  Mar.  25,  and  Apr.  5. 
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Because  today  women  vote  almost  everywhere,' 
we  must  guard  against  a  feeling  that  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  about  those  17  countries  where 
women  lack  political  rights.  The  principle  ofl 
equality  is  as  important  in  one  country  as  in  any  I 
other,  and  we  cannot  relax  until  women  have  equal  I 
suffrage  in  all  countries.  Legislative  action  has.' 
been  started  in  some  of  these  countries. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  docu- ; 
ments  on  the  status  of  women  in  trust  and  non- 
self-governing  territories.  I  had  not  realized, 
for  instance,  the  extent  to  which  the  people  in 
these  areas  are  exercising  suffrage,  and,  again,  how 
rapidly  the  opportunities  to  share  in  the  election 
process  is  being  extended.  In  the  French  Cam- 
eroons,  for  instance,  our  report  shows  that  suffrage 
has  been  extended  equally,  and  that  in  the  brief 
space  of  8  years  it  has  been  possible  to  increase 
the  number  of  persons  exercising  the  vote  from 
less  than  16,000  to  580,000.  In  some  of  these  areas 
we  find  that  there  is  already  universal  and  equal 
suffrage.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  generalize 
about  the  status  of  women  in  areas  which  differ  so 
vastly.  In  each  of  the  reports,  however,  one  feels 
that  the  administering  authority  is  working  to  en- 
courage women  to  participate  in  public  life.  It 
was  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  South  Pacific 
Conference  last  year  there  were  women  in  official 
delegations. 

All  this  makes  it  evident  that  our  Commission 
can  now  concentrate  more  on  establishing  a  cli- 
mate of  acceptance  for  women  as  voters.  I  have 
heard  of  places  where  the  first  women  to  go  to 
the  polls  were  jeered  as  they  passed — not  just  by 
men,  but  by  women  also.  Developing  a  climate 
of  acceptance  is  a  long-range  job.  It  needs  doing 
where  women  have  voted  for  many  years,  as  well 
as  in  countries  where  the  vote  is  new.  We  are  still 
working  toward  this  goal  in  the  United  States. 
The  pamphlet  on  Political  Education  of  Women 
is  designed  for  this  purpose. 
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EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  March  25 

The  U.S.  delegation  welcomes  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and 
women.  We  regard  equal  pay — payment  of  the 
rate  for  the  job  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the 
worker — as  fundamental  to  a  sound  economic  sys- 
tem. In  my  comment  today  I  would  like  to  do 
two  things : 

First,  to  examine  the  current  equal  pay  situa- 
tion against  the  background  of  the  Commission's 
work  in  this  field. 

Second,  to  suggest  a  new  and  expanded  approach 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  work. 


The  Current  Equal  Pay  Situation 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  Commission's  record 
in  the  field  of  equal  pay.  Equal  pay  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  our  Commission  has  devoted  atten- 
tion almost  from  the  time  of  its  establishment. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Status  of  Women 
Commission  furnished  the  impetus  for  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Ilo  [International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion] of  the  Convention  and  Recommendation  on 
Equal  Remuneration  for  Work  of  Equal  Value.  I 
refer  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Status  of 
Women  Commission  at  its  second  session,  in  Jan- 
uary 1948,  in  which  it  invited  the  Ilo  and  non- 
governmental organizations  to  compile  memoran- 
da setting  forth  what  action  they  were  taking  to 
promote  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  and  so 
implement  the  principle  of  the  U.N.  Charter  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

At  its  third  session,  in  April  1949,  in  Lebanon, 
the  Commission  reaffirmed  its  interest  and  re- 
quested the  Ilo  to  include  the  following  points  in 
its  study : 

1.  Adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  "rate  for 
the  job"  rather  than  of  a  rate  based  on  sex ; 

2.  Granting  to  women  the  same  technical  train- 
ing and  guidance,  access  to  jobs,  and  promotion 
procedures  as  those  granted  to  men ; 

3.  Abolition  of  the  legal  or  customary  restric- 
tions on  the  pay  of  women  workers ;  and 

4.  Provisions  to  lighten  the  tasks  that  arise  from 
women's  home  responsibilities. 

At  our  fourth  session,  in  May  1950,  the  Ilo 
reported  that  it  had  sent  a  questionnaire  to  gov- 
ernments on  equal  pay  law  and  practice,  and  stated 
that  the  Ilo  study  was  taking  into  account  the 
Commission's  suggestions,  particularly  the  concept 
of  wage  rates  based  on  job  content  rather  than  the 
worker's  sex. 


U.S.  SITUATION 

The  report  on  equal  pay  prepared  by  the  Ilo  for 
this  session  of  the  Commission  shows  the  progress 
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which  has  been  made  through  official  action  toward 
gaining  acceptance  of  the  equal  pay  principle. 
Before  commenting  on  this  report,  however,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  statements  on  the 
equal  pay  situation  for  women  in  the  United 
States. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  equal  pay  is  generally  good.  We  have  equal 
pay  throughout  the  Federal  Civil  Service  and  in 
the  States  where  State  civil  service  systems  are  in 
effect.  In  private  industry,  management  and 
labor  to  an  increasing  extent  are  incorporating  the 
equal  pay  principle  in  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. Equal  pay  laws  for  workers  in  private 
industry  are  in  effect  in  approximately  *4  °f  our 
States.  These  States  are  the  big  industrial  States ; 
approximately  half  of  all  employed  women  in  the 
United  States  live  in  the  13  States  that  have  equal 
pay  laws.  Equal  pay  bills  are  pending  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  proud  of  this  prog- 
gress.  However,  here  as  well  as  in  many  other 
countries,  there  is  still  a  big  job  to  be  done  before 
all  women  workers  receive  equal  pay  with  men. 

CURRENT  ILO  REPORT 

The  Ilo  documentation  for  this  session  (Report 
E/CN. 6/231)  contains  favorable  information  on 
national  action  in  connection  with  the  Ilo  Conven- 
tion and  Recommendation.  The  United  States 
has  carried  out  its  responsibilities  by  bringing 
this  convention  to  the  attention  of  the  States  for 
appropriate  action.  The  Ilo  Convention  went 
into  force  in  May  1953  on  ratification  by  Belgium, 
Mexico,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  report  shows  that, 
since  the  last  session,  three  additional  countries 
have  ratified,  i.  e.,  France,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Austria. 

The  report  shows  a  constructive  and  judicious 
attitude  among  the  various  governments  toward 
the  equal  pay  principle.  Several  recommended  a 
study  of  the  standards  and  conditions  which  now 
block  the  adoption  of  equal  pay.  In  Finland, 
such  a  study  was  recommended  by  the  Parliament. 
In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  setting  up  a  tripartite  committee 
to  study  the  problem.  In  the  Netherlands,  a 
Council  composed  of  representatives  of  labor  and 
industry  as  well  as  of  government  reported  on  the 
problem. 

The  Ilo  report  states  that  Norway  is  looking 
forward  to  putting  the  equal  pay  principle  into 
effect  in  collective-bargaining  agreements  and  that 
Sweden  expects  to  take  action  toward  equalizing 
men's  and  women's  wages.  Switzerland  is  study- 
ing the  effect  of  the  equal  pay  system  on  its  econ- 
omy. In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  London 
County  Council  has  adopted  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  employees  whose  wages  are  negotiated 
between  the  Council  and  its  Staff  Association. 
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The  report  represents  a  sizeable  cross  section  of 
countries.  It  reflects  the  attitudes  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry as  well  as  of  governments.  Therefore,  it 
seems  clear  that  we  can  expect  additional  gains 
in  putting  the  equal  pay  principle  into  practice 
through  official  action. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Program 

Here  in  the  Commission,  through  our  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  information  on  activities 
in  our  various  countries,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  promote  public  education  for  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  equal  pay.  We  are  an  important  forum 
for  discussion  not  only  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  our  respective  countries,  but  of  the  methods 
being  used  for  achieving  that  progress. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  major  part  of  my 
statement,  which  deals  with  methods  to  give 
broader  effectiveness  to  the  equal  pay  principle. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  first,  popular  misconcep- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  equal  pay ;  and  second,  the 
importance  of  building  up  an  informed  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  equal  pay  principle. 

POPULAR  MISCONCEPTIONS 

Some  of  the  comments  noted  in  the  Ilo  progress 
report  indicate  the  nature  of  the  educational  work 
that  needs  to  be  done.  Although  the  tone  of  the 
report  on  the  whole  is  encouraging  and  construc- 
tive, it  also  shows  some  underlying  misconceptions 
about  the  importance  of  women  to  the  economy 
of  their  various  countries  and  the  value  of  the 
work  which  women  do.  For  example,  in  several 
of  the  countries  there  appears  to  be  a  prevailing 
belief  that  men  are  entitled  to  higher  wage  rates 
on  the  ground  that  men  have  family  responsibil- 
ities and  women  do  not. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  has  shown 
the  fallacy  of  these  contentions.  Women's  Bu- 
reau studies  show  that  most  women  work  through 
economic  necessity,  to  support  themselves  and 
others.  All  but  a  small  percent  of  married  women 
workers  regularly  contribute  to  family  support. 
Nor  is  marital  status  the  only  criterion  as  to 
whether  a  worker  has  family  responsibilities.  In 
the  United  States  most  single  persons,  women  as 
well  as  men,  have  to  work  for  a  living.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  own  support,  many  single  persons 
are  also  responsible  for  the  support  of  aged  par- 
ents or  other  relatives. 

In  the  United  States,  women  are  now  almost 
one-third  of  our  total  labor  force:  one  in  every 
three  workers  is  a  woman.  Married  women  work- 
ers outnumber  single  women  workers;  over  half 
of  all  employed  women  in  the  United  States  today 
are  married  women  living  with  their  husbands. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  carries  with  it  the  potential  threat  of 
competition  between  men  and  women  on  wage 
rates.    This  aspect  of  equal  pay  is  overlooked  in 
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the  government  comments  reported  by  the  Ilo.    If  \ 
women  can  be  hired  at  lower  rates  than  men,  they 
constitute  a  threat  to  men's  wages  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  labor  standards  generally.    On< 
the  other  hand,  putting  equal  pay  into  practice 
gives  workers  of  both  sexes  greater  wage  and  job 
security.     It  discourages  hiring  women  for  less 
money  or  replacing  men  by  women  hired  at  lower 
rates.     It  protects  fair  employers  from  unfair- 
competition  by  those  who  attempt  to  use  women 
to  undercut  men's  wages. 

Even  where  men  are  not  actually  replaced  by 
women  workers,  the  threat  of  such  replacement1 
may  be  used  to  force  wage  cuts.  The  existence 
of  a  pool  of  labor  available  for  employment  ati 
cheaper  rates  can  always  be  used  to  the  disadvan-' 
tage  of  workers  on  the  job. 

Protection  of  wage  and  job  security  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  equal  pay.  Another  is  that 
equal  pay  gives  workers  more  money  to  spend. 
In  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  it  is  important 
to  keep  consumer  purchasing  power  at  a  high  leveL 
In  plain  language,  this  means  that  if  people  have 
the  money  to  buy  goods,  then  factories  will  have 
the  money  to  keep  producing  goods  and  to  pay 
wages;  and  people,  in  turn,  will  have  money  tc 
buy  goods.  This  is  sound  economics ;  it  has  helped 
us  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

EDUCATING  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  Ilo  report  indicates  the  need  to  create  a 
favorable  climate  of  public  opinion  as  a  basis  foi 
applying  the  principle  of  equal  pay.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  and  of  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations  can  help  to  do  this  in  oui 
own  spheres  of  work  through  the  process  oi 
education. 

Considerable  confusion  still  exists  as  to  whai 
equal  pay  really  means.  Some  people  think  of  il 
in  terms  of  the  total  paycheck ;  that  is,  if  a  mar 
and  a  woman  are  doing  similar  work,  the  week 
earnings  should  be  the  same.  Actually  equal  paj 
refers  to  rates  of  pay.  If  one  person  works  longe 
hours  or  produces  a  larger  quantity,  he  or  sh< 
will  earn  a  larger  amount  although  the  rates  ar< 
the  same.  J 

We  need  to  keep  emphasizing  the  f  undamenta 
principle  that  the  worker  should  receive  the  rat< 
for  the  job  irrespective  of  sex.  In  other  words 
the  rate  of  pay  should  be  set  for  the  job  itself 
without  distinction  as  to  whether  a  man  or  a  worn 
an  is  to  receive  it.  Jobs  that  are  designated  a: 
men's  jobs  or  women's  jobs  raise  questions  as  t< 
whether  the  rate  is  based  on  the  worker's  se* 
rather  than  on  job  requirements. 

The  agencies  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  educa 
tional  activities  needed  are  the  nongovernmenta 
organizations,  the  women's  organizations  and  th 
unions  that  are  associated  with  the  work  of  thi 
Commission.    In  the  United  States,  one  of  thes- 
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>rganizations,  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
md  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  has  taken  leader- 
ship in  the  equal  pay  field.  One  of  its  methods, 
for  example,  is  the  use  of  an  "equal  pay  kit,"  con- 
fining materials  for  use  by  their  clubs  in  support 
)f  equal  pay  at  State,  national,  and  international 
evels;  a  radio  script  on  equal  pay;  a  suggested 
speech;  a  suggested  program  for  a  meeting;  ar- 
icles  in  its  monthly  magazine ;  and  various  other 
naterials.  This  organization  also  emphasizes  the 
leed  for  vocational  training  opportunities  to  fit 
vomen  for  higher  level  jobs  where  they  will  qual- 
fy  for  the  same  work  and  pay  as  men. 

Another  interesting  example  of  recent  public- 
opinion  activities  in  the  equal  pay  field  was  carried 
in  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress  prior  to 
ler  introduction  of  a  Federal  equal  pay  bill.  In 
,n  extensive  study  covering  almost  a  year,  she  sent 
[uestionnaires  to  about  a  thousand  leaders  in 
Lmerican  labor,  business,  education,  and  women's 
ffairs.  The  experts  who  replied  almost  all 
greed  with  the  principle  of  equal  pay  and  a  ma- 
ority  were  in  favor  of  Federal  legislation  to  en- 
orce  it.  This  public  opinion  poll  was  extremely 
sef ul  in  stimulating  public  support  for  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  in  many  other  countries  similar 
ducational  work  is  going  forward.  I  would 
berefore  like  to  suggest  that  the  Secretary- 
reneral  obtain  from  nongovernmental  organiza- 
ions  an  account  of  the  steps  being  taken  on  an 
nofficial  basis  in  the  various  countries  to  promote 
ublic  education  and  acceptance  of  the  principle 
f  equal  pay.  In  addition  to  the  Ilo  report  deal- 
ig  with  official  action,  such  an  account  of  un- 
fficial  activities  would  be  helpful  to  this  Commis- 
:on.  It  would  enable  each  of  us  to  profit  from 
er  neighbor's  experience  and  would  provide  many 
seful  ideas  for  voluntary  programs  to  help  give 
ractical  meaning  and  effect  to  equal  pay. 

We  also  look  forward  to  hearing  statements  by 
ongovernmental  organizations  at  the  current 
ission.  These  will  furnish  concrete  examples  of 
ie  type  of  information  that  the  Commission  could 
ope  to  obtain  from  an  account  of  this  kind  next 
sar. 


3UCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

S./U.N.  press  release  dated  April  5 

Our  discussion  this  year  indicates  that  education 
ir  women  has  become  an  important,  if  not  the 
ost  important,  field  of  action  for  our  study  and 
anning.  Education  provides  women  with  the 
lowledge  and  the  confidence  to  use  the  rights 
ey  have  gained— their  rights  and  responsibilities 
citizens,  as  wives  and  mothers,  as  workers,  and 
individuals.  The  word  education  means  much 
ore  than  schools,  or  literacy,  or  the  study  of 
oks.  Voters  who  could  not  read  and  write  have 
peatedly  demonstrated  understanding  of  issues 
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and  maturity  of  judgment.  All  of  us  here  today 
are  grateful  for  the  wisdom  which  has  been 
handed  down  through  generations  from  person  to 
person.  Education  embraces  the  whole  of  culture, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  gain  our  knowledge 
should  never  be  confused  with  knowledge  itself." 

The  problem  we  face  in  this  Commission  is  that 
in  many  countries  there  are  women  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  much  of  their 
world,  and  there  are  girls  today  who  are  not  hav- 
ing the  same  opportunity  as  their  brothers  to  go 
to  school.  The  causes  for  such  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity are  many  and  various,  but  they  are  not  un- 
conquerable. The  report  we  have  before  us,  the 
Unesco  report  on  access  of  women  to  education 
(E/CN.6/250),  is  valuable  for  exactly  this  rea- 
son—it provides  us  not  only  with  careful  statistics, 
but  also  with  some  analysis  of  the  problems  which 
account  for  the  variations  between  continents  and 
countries.  Another  document  which  seems  to  us 
of  great  value  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  on  the  Education 
of  Girls  (A/AC.35/L.133). 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  situation  regarding 
education  on  the  basis  of  these  documents,  with 
particular  attention  to  three  problems : 

First,  assurance  for  girls  of  full  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Second,  more  teachers,  and  more  women  in 
teaching. 

Third,  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  women. 

I  believe  you  all  have  before  you  the  resolution 
on  education  introduced  by  six  delegations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.2  This  resolution  deals 
with  the  three  points  I  have  just  stated. 

Full  Educational  Opportunities  for  Girls 

The  Unesco  report  is  to  be  commended  on  many 
grounds.  One  of  these  is  the  plan  to  survey  edu- 
cation for  girls  over  a  3-year  period,  so  that  we 
can  consider  in  greater  detail  the  progress  achieved 
in  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 
This  seems  a  wise  division  of  material,  and  our 
delegation  expresses  satisfaction  with  it.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  report,  on  Unesco  activities  in 
1953,  is  also  of  interest. 

U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

The  Unesco  report  mentions  a  Commission  on 
the  Education  of  Women  set  up  recently  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  voluntary  effort,  spon- 
sored by  one  of  our  professional  organizations, 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  Com- 
mission is  being  paid  for  by  private  sources  and  not 
by  Government  funds.    Among  its  members  are  a 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.6/L.145.  The  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  adopted  on  Apr.  7  by  a  vote  of  16-0,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  abstaining. 
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number  of  college  presidents,  both  men  and 
women,  and  certain  government  officials  serving 
in  their  private  capacity.  Its  director  is  a  Dean 
of  Women  in  one  of  our  great  American  uni- 
versities. 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  statement  on  its 
proposed  study.     It  recognizes  that  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  American  women  relate  to  the 
family  and  the  home.     It  also  recognizes  that 
more  and  more  women  are  assuming  expanded 
roles  in  other  vocations  and  in  community  inter- 
ests.  The  Commission  is  not  interested  in  securing 
special  privileges  for  women.     It  is  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  contribution  every  person  can  make  to  our 
society.    The  proposed  study  therefore  includes 
research  on  the  special  aptitudes  of  women,  on  the 
influence  of  education,  culture  patterns,  and  social 
attitudes  upon  women  and  on  their  contribution 
as  distinct  from  those  of  men.    It  does  not  look 
forward  to  a  plan  of  education  for  women  which 
will  be  different  from  that  of  men,  but  rather 
that  the  curricula  for  all  students  can  be  enlarged 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  role  which 
women  play,  and  should  be  prepared  to  play,  in 
our  society. 

Turning  back  to  the  Unesco  report,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  emphasis  in  some  countries  on 
special  curricula  for  girls.     It  is  natural   and 
healthy  that  girls  should  wish  to  study  domestic 
science  and  home  economics  and  all  the  aspects  of 
family  life.    Without  such  interests  few  women 
will  feel  that  their  lives  have  been  satisfying. 
Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  home  nursing,  and 
child  care  are  usually  offered  in  our  schools  on  an 
elective  basis,  so  that  a  girl  choosing  these  courses 
is  not  able  to  take  others  scheduled  at  the  same 
time.    The  same  problem  appears  in  vocational 
training,  where  it  is  often  expected  that  the  girls 
will  elect  home  economics  while  the  boys  study 
agriculture.     I  speak  with  some  feeling  on  this, 
because  I  live  in  a  farm  area  and  know  that  a 
farmer  needs  a  wife  who  understands  his  work. 
It  is  therefore  not  just  a  matter  of  providing 
the  same  choices  for  girls  and  boys,  but  also  ot 
presenting  these  courses  in  ways  which  will  not 
make  it  necessary  for  a  girl  who  chooses  domestic 
science  to  lose  out  on  opportunities  to  study  other 
fields. 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATION 

The  discussion  of  fundamental  education  be- 
gins with  a  description  of  objectives  which  will 
help  us  clarify  our  recommendations.  While  fun- 
damental education  is  intended  for  adults,  men 
and  women  alike,  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  school,  its  aim  is  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  people,  improve  their  health  con- 
ditions, and  help  them  become  informed  citizens. 
The  discussion  includes  a  sentence  which  applies 
in  many  aspects  of  our  work :  "No  fundamental 
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education  project  is  really  successful  m  changing 
the  conditions  of  a  community  if  it  is  limited  to 
men  "  A  country  can  achieve  full  development 
only  when  women  are  able  to  carry  responsibili- 
ties as  partners  in  all  phases  of  civic  life,  *rom 
this  point  of  view  the  success  of  the  emergency 
program  for  Arab  refugees  in  attracting  girls  to 
school  promises  well  for  their  future. 

The  same  view  is  expressed  in  the  report  of  the. 
Education  of  Girls  in  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories.    The  introduction  to  this  report  says, 

All  improvements  in  the  homes  and  in  the  bringing  up  of 
chndreTwill  be  delayed  until  a  great  drive  is  made  to. 
educate  women  and  girls.  ...  If  men  from  primary ^or 
secondary  schools  marry  wives  who  have  had  no  school- 
ing .  .  .  the  educated  fathers  will  have  the  greatest  du* 
culty  in  passing  on  the  benefits  of  their  schooling  to  the 
children. 

The  progress  apparent  in  this  report  is  astonish; 
ing:  while  there  are  still  gaps,  there  are  areas  | 
which  the  proportion  of  girls  m  the  total  enroll, 
ment  approaches  the  expected  50  percent. 

More  Teachers  and  More  Women  in  Teaching 

A  universal  problem  in  these  days  seems  to  bej 

shortage  of  teachers.    In  some  countries  the  shorf 

age  reflects  inadequate  pay  scales;  in  others  it  l 

due  to  a  lack  of  training  facilities  and  recruit. 

The  countries  where  fewer  girls  attend  school,  an 

for  shorter  periods,  are  for  the  most  part  in  tfii 

second  group,  and  until  more  teachers  can  b 

found,  there  will  not  be  enough  schools  to  g 

around.     In  the  United  States,  most  of  our  teach 

ers  have  been  women.     This  is  true  especially  i: 

our  primary  grades,  possibly  because  we  think  o 

primary  schools  as  a  first  transition  from  the  horn. 

In  countries  where  women  have  not  been  a  larg 

part  of  the  teaching  force,  it  would  seem  easy  1c 

them  to  be  accepted  first  in  the  primary  grade 

However,  I  would  not  wish  this  comment  to  >- 

taken  in  any  way  as  a  limitation,  for  in  the  Unit 

States  some  of  our  greatest  university  proiessc 

and  secondary  school  teachers  are  women  who  a 

recognized  everywhere  for  ability  and  capacit 


Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

A  final  section  of  the  Unesco  report  deals  wi 
scholarships  and  other  opportunities  for  study 
foreign  countries.  As  we  expected  fewer  worn 
than  men  have  received  grants,  and  m  some  cas 
the  disproportion  seems  unduly  great.  We  shou 
not  expect  that  young  women  will  undertake  a 
vanced  study  to  the  same  extent  as  young  men,  I 
it  is  just  at  this  point  that  girls  tend  to  mar 
and  need  to  be  at  home  with  their  children.  V 
should  therefore  feel  encouragement  that  in 
most  all  categories  listed,  some  girls  and  worn 
are  included.  This  proportion  should  increa 
for  choices  seem  to  be  made  in  terms  of  qualihc 
tions  without  regard  to  sex.    However,  this  id 
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matter  in  which  we  cannot  afford  to  be  idle,  and 
the  resolution  we  have  proposed  includes  a  state- 
ment on  scholarships,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  need  for  more  women  trained  for  leadership 
in  education. 

Our  resolution  also  suggests  that  Unesco  pro- 
vide in  future  reports  an  analysis,  first,  on  meth- 
ods which  seem  to  have  been  helpful  in  increasing 
school  attendance  by  girls,  and  second,  on  expand- 
ing the  use  of  women  as  teachers  in  areas  where 
it  has  not  been  customary  to  employ  them.  I 
understand  that  much  of  this  information  may 
already  be  available  in  the  material  which  comes 
into  Unesco  regularly  from  governments  on  im- 
plementing Resolution  32  of  the  14th  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Public  Education,  which  dis- 
cussed compulsory  education  and  its  prolongation, 
ind  m  other  reports  from  these  conferences.  In 
iriew  of  the  large  number  of  countries  sponsoring 
;his  resolution,  we  hope  it  will  have  serious  con& 
sideration. 


Israel-Jordan  Border  Situation 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

7.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

The  present  situation  in  Palestine  is  one  that 
nust  be  taken  very  seriously.  It  should  not  be 
reated  in  a  procedural  narrow  way  which  would 
•bscure  the  necessity  for  measures  not  only  to  pre- 
'ent  the  continuance  of  the  disturbances  but  also 
o  look  for  more  far-reaching  solutions.  It  seems 
o  rne  that  anyone  who  has  been  following  recent 
vents  in  Palestine,  whether  he  is  an  expert  on 
he  Security  Council  or  whether  he  is  a  private 
itizen,  would  be  immediately  aware  that  there 
3  more  involved  here  than  findings  under  individ- 
lal  complaints  of  violations  of  the  Armistice 
Lgreements.  The  complaints  listed  on  the  agenda 
annot  in  our  opinion  be  separated  into  airtight 
ompartments. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  once  that  the  United  States 
3  seriously  concerned  when  any  government — 
specially  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
ound  by  agreements  approved  by  the  Security 
/ouncil  and  by  her  obligations  under  the  charter- 
resumes  to  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands  in  a 
obey  of  reprisal  and  retaliation.  We  made  this 
erfectly  clear  at  the  time  that  we  discussed  the 

'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Apr.  8   (U.S/UN 
ress  release  1899). 


Qibya  incident  in  this  Council,2  and  I  wish  to 
state  now  that  we  continue  to  hold  this  view. 
This  repeated  resort  to  this  policv  of  reprisal  and 
retaliation  must  stop. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  several  speakers 
to  the  finding  of  the  Israel-Jordan  Mixed  Armi- 
stice Commission  concerning  the  attack  on  the 
village  of  Nahhalin  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
matter  of  utmost  gravity  of  a  type  clearly  de- 
serving of  condemnation.  But  also  it  is  not  enough 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  to  have  discussions,  to 
make  findings  and  to  issue  condemnations.  The 
situation  along  the  Israel-Jordan  border  since  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  on  Qibya,  on  the  24th  of 
November  1953,3  has  not  improved.  This  Council 
recognized  at  that  time  the  obligations  of  both 
Israel  and  Jordan  under  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions and  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  to 
prevent  all  acts  of  violence  on  either  side  of  the 
demarcation  line,  and  reaffirmed  that  it  is  essential 
in  order  to  achieve  progress  by  peaceful  means 
toward  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  issues  outstand- 
ing that  the  parties  abide  by  their  obligations. 
It  was  in  that  connection  that  the  Council  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  and  of  considering  such 
additional  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Qibya  resolution. 

In  our  opinion  it  has  become  abundantly  clear 
that  complaints  such  as  those  included  in  our  pro- 
visional agenda  are  interrelated.  If  we  are  to 
take  constructive  action  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  parties  themselves  and  conducive  to  peace  in 
the  area,  we  must  treat  them  as  interrelated  in  our 
consideration  here.  This  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
principle  but  it  is  really  the  only  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  present  situation  if  this  Security 
Council  is  to  continue  to  play  a  useful  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
as  regards  this  problem. 

While  we  need  not  in  our  opinion  be  bound  by 
precedent  in  such  matters  as  these,  and  while  I 
think  we  should  fit  our  procedure  to  the  problem 
before  us,  the  course  of  action  which  I  propose  is 
based  on  sound  precedent.  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  recall  that  at  the  514th  meeting  of  October 
20,  1950,  the  provisional  agenda  headed  "The 
Palestine  Question:"  had  six  subitems  involving 
alleged  violations  of  two  different  armistice  agree- 
ments and  it  was  decided  that  when  the  Council 
began  its  debate  it  would  be  permissible  to  refer  to 
each  of  the  subitems  while  dealing  with  the  first. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  United 
States  approaches  this  debate. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  839. 

3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  840. 
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Report  of  U.  N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD  AUGUST  16-31,  1953' 


U.N.  doc.  S/3185 
March  12,  1954 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  76  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  16-31 
August  1953,  inclusive. 

Marking  of  the  Demarcation  Line  and  the  clearing  of 
hazards  within  the  Demilitarized  Zone  continued  under 
the  supervision  of  Joint  Observer  Teams.  Both  sides 
agreed  in  principle  that  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  would  be  permitted  to  move  in  and  out  of 
the  zone  in  order  to  maintain  livelihood. 

Early  in  the  reporting  period  the  Communists  notified 
the  United  Nations  Command  that  personnel  would  be  sent 
into  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  engage  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  captured  personnel  not  to  be  directly  repa- 
triated. This  was  the  first  official  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists would  have  non-repatriates.  On  19  August  the 
Communists  delivered  a  roster  of  deceased  United  Nations 
Command  military  personnel.  The  total  number  reported 
was  1,078.  Agreement  was  later  reached  on  a  program  of 
recovery  of  bodies  of  deceased  personnel  from  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  under  the  control  of  the  other  side. 

By  the  end  of  the  period  the  initial  stages  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  implementation  of  the  Armistice  had  been 
nearly  completed.  It  is  considered  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  that  a  satisfactory  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
regard  to  implementation  of  the  Armistice  exists  in  most 
areas. 

Repatriation  of  captured  personnel  continued  during 
the  period.  As  for  the  prisoners  themselves,  those  in  the 
United  Nations  Command  custody  who  desired  repatria- 
tion generally  were  docile  and  co-operative  until  they 
approached  the  exchange  point.    As  each  group  neared 


1  Transmitted  on  Mar.  11  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
circulation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the 
acting  U.  S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  50th 
report  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  958; 
the  51st  and  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d 
report  Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  155 ;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953, 
p  224;  the  55th  report,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  276;  the  56th 
report,  Mar.  2,  1953,  p.  348 ;  excerpts  from  the  57th,  58th, 
and  59th  reports,  May  11,  1953,  p.  690 ;  excerpts  from  the 
61st  64th,  and  65th  reports,  July  13,  1953,  p.  50 ;  excerpts 
from  the  67th,  68th,  and  69th  reports,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p. 
423  •  excerpts  from  the  70th,  71  st,  72d,  and  73d  reports, 
Jan.  4, 1954,  p.  30 ;  the  74th  report,  Jan.  11, 1954,  p.  61 ;  and 
the  75th  report,  Jan.  18, 1954,  p.  92. 
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Panmunjom,  the  returning  prisoners,  apparently  by  pre-; 
arranged  plan  and  on  order,  gave  startlingly  similar  perr 
formances  by  discarding  clothing,  shouting,  and  throwing 
various  materials  at  United  Nations  Command  officials;: 
By  31  August,  however,  the  United  Nations  Comman^ 
had  returned  to  Communist  control  a  total  of  61,41^ 
prisoners.  By  the  same  date,  the  following  numbers  o\ 
United  Nations  Command  personnel  had  been  releasee 
from  Communist  captivity : 

United  States 2>  827 

Other  United  Nations 1.  2°8 

Republic  of  Korea 6,979 

Total n'014 

The  Armistice  Agreement  provides  for  the  formulatio 

of  Joint  Red  Cross  Teams  whose  function  during  th 

repatriation  is  to  provide  "such  humanitarian  services  a 

are    necessary    and    desirable    for    the    welfare    of   th 

prisoners  of  war."     Early  in  the  repatriation  it  becam 

apparent  that  those  Communist  members  of  the  Joint  Re 

Cross  Teams  had  missions  not  in  consonance  with  th 

Armistice  Agreement.     The  Communists  signed  an  opei 

ating   agreement  with   their   United  Nations   Comman 

Red  Cross  counterparts  and  then  proceeded  to  complai 

at  every  turn  against  implementation  of  its  several  pr< 

visions.     In  practically  every  instance  their  complainl 

and  formal  "reports"  were  pure  propaganda.     As  a  resu 

of  these  Communist  tactics,  any  real  service  which  migl 

have  been  rendered  the  prisoners  in  United  Nations  Cor 

mand  custody  was  prevented.     Also,  meager  reports  fro 

teams  operating  in  North  Korea  left  no  doubt  that  thos 

Joint  Red  Cross  Team  members  were  seeing  only  wht 

the  Communists  wanted  them  to  see  and  were  performii 

their  "humanitarian  services"  only  insofar  as  Commum 

policy  permitted. 

In  spite  of  all  the  unnecessary  handicaps  the  Umt< 
Nations  Command  proceeded  in  good  faith  with  the  impl 
mentation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

United  Nations  Command  Ground  Forces  continued 
re-establish  themselves  in  new  defensive  positions  sou 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  Intensive  training  activiti 
were  engaged  in  by  all  units,  designed  to  maintain  a  hi 
state  of  morale  and  combat  readiness.  United  Natio 
Forces  continued  to  support,  logistically  and  otherwi 
the  various  agencies  created  under  the  terms  of  the  Arr 
stice  Agreement.     Aid  and  assistance  was  also  provid| 
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for  the  civilian  populace  by  United  Nations  Command 
military  forces. 

Pursuant  to  the  Armistice  Agreement,  the  United  Na- 
tions Naval  Forces  were  directed  to  cease  hostilities  and 
alockade  operations ;  to  perform  certain  initial  tasks ;  to 
maintain  an  alert  state  of  readiness,  and  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  largest  task  in  connection  with  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment conducted  during  this  period  has  been  the  transport- 
ing of  prisoners  of  war  from  United  Nations  prisoners  of 
war  stockades  to  Inchon. 

As  of  31  August  61,415  Chinese  Communist  and  North 
Korean  military  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees 
tiad  been  delivered  to  the  exchange  site.  It  is  presently 
planned  to  complete  embarkation  of  all  repatriates  on  3 
September.  The  debarkation  of  these  repatriates  will 
take  place  on  5  September. 

There  have  been  no  serious  incidents  reported  during 
ins  period.  Mutually  planned  and  agreed  on  daily  quotas 
lave  been  met  with  only  minor  problems.  Typhoon 
'NINA"  delayed  operations  of  16,  17  and  18th.  However, 
lifts  began  again  on  the  19th  and  normal  operations  re- 
sumed. It  is  tentatively  planned  to  commence  the  final 
phase  of  operation  "BIG  SWITCH"  on  8  September.  In 
iccordance  with  these  plans  the  lift  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist non-repatriate  prisoners  of  war  from  Mosulpo  to 
Inchon  will  commence  on  that  date.  Two  thousand  will 
)e  lifted  daily  for  seven  consecutive  days,  then  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  seventy  on  the  eighth  day.  The  lift 
)f  North  Korean  non-repatriate  prisoners  of  war  from 
Koje-do  to  Pusan  will  commence  on  or  about  9  September 
fvith  five  hundred  being  lifted  the  first  day  and  one  hun- 
ired  fifty  the  following  day. 

United  Nations  Naval  aircraft  continued  to  conduct 
intensive  training  exercises  while  maintaining  an  alert 
state  of  readiness. 

On  27  September  1952  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Na- 
lons  Command  established  a  Sea  Defense  Zone  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  attacks  on  the  Korean  coast;  se- 
curing the  United  Nations  Command  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication and  preventing  the  introduction  of  contraband 
>r  entry  of  enemy  agents  into  Republic  of  Korea  territory. 
L'his  zone  which  extends  around  the  perimeter  of  Korea 
las  remained  a  United  Nations  Naval  responsibility  since 
t  was  established.  In  order  to  observe  both  the  letter 
ind  the  spirit  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  Commander 
n  Chief,  United  Nations  Command  suspended  this  zone  on 
25  August  with  the  reservation  that  it  may  be  reinstated 
it  any  future  date  depending  on  the  military  situation. 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and  merchant 
vessels  under  contract  provided  personnel  lifts  and  logis- 
:ics  as  required  for  the  United  Nations  Naval,  Air  and 
Jround  Forces. 

United  Nations  Command  Air  Force  units  which  were 
lommitted  to  the  Korean  War  continued  to  expand  their 
raining  operations  as  the  first  month  of  the  Armistice 
>assed  without  major  incident.  These  training  flights  are 
lesigned  to  maintain  the  pilots  and  crews  at  a  high  degree 
l>f  combat  readiness  in  the  event  hostilities  should  be 
esumed. 

I  Air  Sea  Rescue  units  were  constantly  alerted  to  perform 
|iearch  and  rescue  missions  for  missing  aircraft,  shipping 
;ind  personnel. 

April  26,   1954 


United  States  Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  Ellis  O. 
Briggs,  United  Nations  Command  Economic  Co-ordination 
C.  Tyler  Wood,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Syng- 
man  Rhee  and  Prime  Minister  Too  Chin  Paik  participated 
in  the  ceremonies  held  in  Pusan,  Korea,  on  29  August  1953, 
marking  the  arrival  of  the  SS  New  Rochelle  Victory  with 
the  first  grain  shipment  under  the  newly  authorized  $200 
million  United  States  appropriation  for  the  Korean  Recon- 
struction Rehabilitation  and  Defense  Support  Program. 
Some  2,000  Korean,  United  States,  and  United  Nations 
officials  attended  the  ceremonies.  Czech  and  Polish  mem- 
bers of  the  Pusan  Team  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  were  also  present. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Germany — Relations 

Convention  on  relations  between  the  Three  Powers  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  annexes.1 
Signed  at  Bonn  May  26,  1952  by  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
Ratification  deposited:  Germany — March  30,  1954. 

Convention  on  the  tax  treatment  of  the  Forces  and  their 
members.1     Signed  at  Bonn  May  26,  1952  by  the  United 
States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Federal 
Republic. 
Ratification  deposited:  Germany — March  30,  1954. 

Weather  Stations 

Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations.  Dated 
at  Paris  February  25, 1954.  Enters  into  force  (not  earlier 
than  July  1,  1954)  when  instruments  of  acceptance  have 
been  deposited  by  Governments  responsible  for  the  op- 
eration of  not  less  than  fifteen  of  the  vessels  referred  to 
in  Article  I. 


Israel 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 


Signatures: 
United  States  * 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
France 
Ireland 

BILATERAL 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  a  technical  assistance  program 
in  erosion  control  and  soil  conservation  in  the  Caribbean 
area  pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical 
cooperation  for  territories  for  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  responsible  of  July  13,  1951  (TIAS  2281).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  January  12  and  20, 1954. 
Entered  into  force  January  20,  1954. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Subject  to  availability  of  funds  and  facilities. 
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New  Foreign  Relations 
Volume  Released 

Press  release  174  dated  April  2 

The  Department  of  State  is  releasing  on  April  10 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936,  Vol- 
ume I,  General,  The  British  Commonwealth.  Of 
outstanding  historical  interest  in  this  volume  are 
the  documents  on  two  steps  along  the  road  to 
World  War  II :  the  breakdown  in  efforts  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  disarmament  and  Hitler's  dramatic 
move  of  sending  his  troops  into  the  Rhineland. 

The  Conference  for  the  Reduction  and  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  was  already  in  abeyance  be- 
fore 1936  and  the  papers  in  the  present  volume 
record  the  fruitless  efforts  to  renew  work  on  dis- 
armament. Documentation  on  the  London  Naval 
Conference  tells  of  efforts  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  the  Con- 
ference following  the  rejection  of  a  common  up- 
per limit  in  naval  strength.  A  limited  treaty  was 
signed  on  March  25,  1936,  between  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  France.  While  this  treaty  did  not  provide 
for  quantitative  limitation,  letters  were  exchanged 
on  the  same  day  between  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  Norman  Davis,  and  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  Anthony  Eden,  recording  an 
understanding  that  the  principle  of  naval  parity 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Com- 
monwealth should  remain  unchanged  and  that 
there  should  be  no  competitive  building  between 
the  two  powers  (p.  99). 

The  march  of  Hitler's  troops  into  the  Rhineland 
on  March  7, 1936,  and  its  potential  effects  form  the 
chief  subject  of  the  papers  printed  under  the  title 
"Analyses  and  reports  by  American  diplomatic 
missions  regarding  European  political  develop- 
ments affecting  the  preservation  of  peace"  (pp. 
180-389).  American  diplomats  rightly  assessed 
this  move  as  a  potential  step  in  preparation  for  a 
program  of  aggression.  At  that  time,  however, 
events  in  Europe  were  more  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  United  States  than  an  occasion  for  action. 
The  plea  of  French  Foreign  Minister  Flandin  for 
a  statement  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  State 
condemning  on  moral  grounds  the  repudiation  of 
a  treaty  was  turned  down  (pp.  217,  228).  To  a 
message  from  Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels  in 
Mexico  urging  the  President  to  tender  good  of- 
fices, the  reply  was  an  expression  of  hope  that  no 
drastic  action  would  be  necessary  (pp.  219,  237). 
When  the  League  of  Nations  Council  met  in  Lon- 
don to  consider  the  crisis,  the  American  Charge 
was  instructed  not  to  attend  as  a  visitor  (p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  United  States  was  explained 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  Phillips  to 


the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  the  words  "we  could 
not  become  involved  in  purely  European  politics" ! 
(p.  245). 

Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd  at  Berlin  was 
inclined  to  blame  the  isolationism  of  the  United] 
States  for  the  progress  of  aggression.  In  a  tele-  j 
gram  beginning  "Please  show  the  President"  hw 
connected  Hitler's  action  with  the  failure  to 
stop  aggression  against  Ethiopia,  including  "the 
Hoare-Laval  performance  and  the  news  that  the! 
United  States  washed  its  hands  for  good  and  have, 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Europe"  (pp.  249-250).; 

In  December  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt: 
reported  from  Paris  that  he  had  been  consulted  by 
the  German  Ambassador,  Count  von  Welczeck,,; 
on  the  prospects  of  reaching  a  full  understanding 
with  France  but  apparently  nothing  came  of  the 
move  (pp.  380-381,382). 

Aside  from  problems  of  armament  and  threats1 
to  peace,  the  multilateral  subjects  treated  in  the; 
General  section  of  this  volume  include  negotiations 
for  the  suppression  of  liquor  smuggling  into  the 
United  States  and  on  a  number  of  economic  prob- 
lems. The  section  on  the  British  Commonwealth 
deals  entirely  with  commercial  matters,  especially 
with  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  secure, 
the  cooperation  of  the  British  Government  in 
his  international  trade  program. 

Volume  I,  General,  The  British  Commonwealth 
is  the  second  to  be  issued  in  the  series  of  five  For- 
eign Relations  volumes  for  the  year  1936,  Volume 
III,  The  Near  East  and  Africa  having  been  pre- 
viously published.  The  remaining  three  volumes, 
will  be  released  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Vol- 
ume I  was  compiled  in  the  Historical  Division  by 
George  Verne  Blue,  a  former  staff  member,  and 
Matilda  F.  Axton  and  Shirley  L.  Phillips  under 
the  direction  of  E.  R.  Perkins,  Editor  of  Foreign 
Relations.  Technical  editing  was  in  charge  of 
Elizabeth  A.  Vary,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Rela-, 
tions  Editing  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions. Copies  of  this  volume  (LXXV,  pp.  892) 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  for  $4.25  each. 
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Consular  Office 

The  consular  agency  at  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  was 
officially  closed  on  March  1,  1954.  All  functions  formerly 
performed  by  this  office  will  now  be  handled  by  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 
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This  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  sections:  The  Far 
Eastern  Crisis,  China,  Japan.  There  is  also  a  short  section  on 
Siam  (Thailand). 

Reports  on  conditions  in  the  Far  East  which  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  later  outbreak  of  war  comprise  the  major 
portion  of  this  volume.  Direct  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Far  Eastern  governments  in  1936  were  of 
relatively  minor  importance  save  for  those  connected  with 
Japan's  withdrawal  from  the  London  Naval  Conference  (re- 
corded in  Foreign  Relations,  1936,  Volume  I,  General,  The 
British  Commonwealth  and  Foreign  Relations,  Japan  1931- 
191+1,  Volume  I). 

While  1936  was  a  period  of  relative  inactivity  in  Japan's 
extension  of  power  in  China,  evaluations  of  the  situation  by 
American  diplomats  showed  that  they  were  not  lulled  into  any 
delusion  that  Japanese  aggressive  aims  were  ended. 

Two  dramatic  incidents  of  especial  significance,  one  in  Japan 
and  one  in  China,  are  reported  on  at  length  in  this  volume.  The 
first  was  the  outbreak  by  an  army  group  who  on  February  26 
assassinated  a  number  of  high  Japanese  officials.  The  second 
was  the  detention  by  force  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Sian,  Decem- 
ber 12-25,  to  bring  pressure  upon  him  for  leading  united 
Chinese  resistance  to  Japan. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  for  $4.50  each. 
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\  First  Step  Toward  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 


by  Lewis  L.  Strauss 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ' 


The  technical  limitations  of  photography  in 
L863  spared  Abraham  Lincoln  the  daily  exhorta- 
tions of  "Just  one  more,  Mr.  President,"  but  it 
would  have  been  an  intensely  interesting  archive 
for  this  generation  to  be  able  to  see  the  expressive 
face  of  the  great  President — for  instance,  just  as 
lie  had  delivered  his  address  at  Gettysburg.  The 
ubiquitous  camera  no  longer  spares  our  Presidents, 
rhere  is  a  flashlight  photograph  of  President 
Eisenhower  taken  within  a  few  moments  after  he 
bad  resumed  his  seat  in  the  great  assembly  hall  of 
the  United  Nations  and  just  as  the  prolonged  ap- 
plause had  begun — applause  which  is  almost  un- 
blown in  that  august  chamber  and  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  worldwide  acclaim  that  greeted 
liis  historic  address.2  The  picture  is  a  very  mov- 
ing one.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  his  profoundest  convic- 
tions to  his  hearers  while  they  were  responding 
spontaneously  and  with  obvious  feeling.  What 
may  well  be  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  recorded  and  epitomized  in  that  photo- 
graph. 

B3'  now  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
December  8th  address.  It  was  not  a  hastily  put 
together  speech.  It  is  true  that  the  invitation  to 
appear  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  was  only  received  while  the  President  was 
in  Bermuda  and  it  presented  an  appropriate,  in- 
deed an  ideal,  forum  for  the  occasion.  But  the 
speech  itself  had  been  long  in  composition  and 
even  longer  in  the  President's  mind.  Every  para- 
graph, every  word  in  it,  had  been  weighed  and 
considered  by  him.  He  had  written  and  rewritten 
it  and  could  have  delivered  it  had  he  cared  to  do 
so  without  benefit  of  manuscript. 

Like  other  great  addresses,  it  was  not  long — only 
some  3,000  words.  Edward  Everett's  oration  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  famous  day  in  1863  took  up- 

1  Address  made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  on  Apr.  19 ;  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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wards  of  an  hour  to  deliver  and  is  forgotten. 
President  Eisenhower's  brief  speech  had  two  ma- 
jor purposes.  One  was  to  tell  the  world  in  the  new 
language  of  the  atomic  age  of  what  humanity  faced 
if  it  could  not  escape  another  war.  The  other 
purpose  was  to  propose  an  alternative  to  the  head- 
long race  of  nations  toward  that  precipice. 

The  first  part  was  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
speech.  In  measured  phrases  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  the  President  described  the  force 
of  the  new  weapons  with  which  science  and  engi- 
neering had  stocked  the  military  arsenals  of  at 
least  three  nations.  He  said  that  he  sought  that 
day  to  speak  in  a  language  which  he  would  have 
preferred  never  to  use,  the  new  language  of  atomic 
warfare.  "Atomic  bombs,"  he  said,  "today  are 
more  than  25  times  as  powerful  as  the  weapons 
with  which  the  atomic  age  dawned,  while  hydro- 
gen weapons  are  in  the  ranges  of  millions  of  tons 
of  TNT  equivalent."  He  continued,  "Today,  the 
United  States'  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons,  which, 
of  course,  increases  daily,  exceeds  by  many  times 
the  explosive  equivalent  of  the  total  of  all  bombs 
and  all  shells  that  came  from  every  plane  and 
every  gun  in  every  theatre  of  war  in  all  of  the 
years  of  World  War  II." 

But  so  profound  was  the  effect  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  address,  so  great  the  yearning  of  the 
world  for  some  light  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  an 
atomic  armament  race,  so  welcome  any  hope  for 
reducing  the  threat  of  atomic  destruction  by  any 
amount  or  means,  that  there  was  surprisingly  little 
note  of  the  content  of  the  first  part  of  the  address. 
It  was,  in  fact,  overshadowed  in  both  news  and 
editorial  reaction. 

The  current  series  of  weapons  tests  at  our  Pacific 
Proving  Ground,  however,  has  effectively  drama- 
tized the  earlier  part  of  the  speech.  I  hope  it  has 
reminded  many  who  had  almost  forgotten  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  tested  a  thermonuclear  device 
in  August  of  last  year.  A  little  examination  of 
the  calendar  also  reveals  that,  had  we  not  begun 
our  researches  when  we  did,  we  might  now  be  in 
a  position  of  weapon  inferiority  to  the  Soviet 
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Union — a  condition  with  consequences  of  disas- 
trous weight  for  the  future  of  the  presently  free 
world. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  both  parts 
of  that  address,  retrospectively  about  why  we 
made  A-bombs,  why  we  decided  to  make  H-bombs, 
and,  if  the  time  permits,  about  what,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  lies  ahead.  It  is  an  extensive  catalog, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  only  treat  each  part  briefly. 

Genesis  of  President's  Plan 

To  begin  with,  we  in  the  United  States  under- 
took to  make  the  atomic  bomb  because  we  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  were 
working  on  it.  It  was  clear  that  we  had  no  re- 
course but  to  see  that  we  were  not  outstripped  in 
armament,  especially  by  a  nation  as  irresponsibly 
and  belligerently  led  as  Hitler  Germany.  After 
we  made  the  bomb,  we  used  it.  We  used  it  to 
bring  the  war  with  Japan  to  an  abrupt  close  and 
then  rested  on  our  military  and  scientific 
achievements. 

The  next  step — our  offer  to  share  our  monopoly 
with  the  world — despite  its  lack  of  success  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  proud  pages  of 
American  history.  It  was  satisfactory  because  its 
motivation  was  altogether  meritorious.  The  blame 
for  our  failure  to  exorcise  this  blight  on  the  lives 
of  our  generation  must  be  placed  by  history 
squarely  where  it  belongs,  on  the  heads  and  hands 
of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  In  cynical  but  effec- 
tive fashion,  they  used  every  diplomatic  stratagem 
to  delay,  confuse,  and  destroy  the  proposal.  In 
this  they  succeeded.  It  now  appears  that  it  may 
well  have  been  because  they  had  atomic  weapon 
plans  of  their  own. 

The  failure,  therefore,  of  the  Baruch  proposals 
left  the  United  States  with  no  alternative  but  to 
press  forward  with  the  development  of  its  atomic 
arsenal,  and  this  too  was  done. 

The  Soviet  achievement  of  atomic  weapon  capa- 
bility eventuated  sooner  than  most  had  expected — 
much  sooner.  Our  intelligence  arrangements, 
fortunately  inaugurated  in  time,  enabled  us  to 
know  almost  as  quickly  as  the  Russian  high  com- 
mand and  months  before  the  Russian  people 
learned  that  a  test  had  been  made.  We  announced 
it  on  September  23,  1949.3 

The  Soviets  conducted  further  tests  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1951  and  again  last  summer.  That  last 
series  began  with  a  very  large  explosion  in  which 
we  were  able  to  say  that  a  thermonuclear  reaction 
had  occurred,  that  is,  the  fusion  of  nuclei  of  light 
elements. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  cataclysmic  pos- 
sible consequences  of  this  test  had  we  been  unready 
for  its  impact.  Fortunately,  we  were  prepared. 
When  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  an  atomic 
bomb  capability  was  demonstrated  in  1949  and 

8  Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1949,  p.  487. 


with  negotiations  for  international  control  and 
inspection  deadlocked  by  them,  President  Truman 
took  a  decision.  He  was  aware  that  a  lead  in 
numbers  of  weapons — a  quantitative  superiority 
which  we  believed  that  we  then  enjoyed — even  if 
we  were  sure  that  we  could  hold  it  would  become 
of  less  and  less  importance  relatively  until  it  was 
meaningless.  Our  only  hope  was  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  by  having  a  qualitative  superiority. 
The  President  gave  the  order  to  the  Commission 
on  January  31,  1950,  to  proceed  with  work  on 
what  was  then  generally  called  the  "super"  bomb, 
that  is  to  say,  a  weapon  employing  as  its  chief 
source  of  energy  the  principle  of  nuclear  fusion 
rather  than  of  nuclear  fission. 

The  success  of  American  scientists  and  engineers 
in  this  new  effort  is  by  now  well  known,  and  we1 
have  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Winstori1 
Churchill  for  the  considered  opinion  that  it  haS1 
been  our  continued  possession  of  weapon  superior- 
ity which  has  preserved  the  world  from  further 
large-scale  aggression  and  another  bath  of  blood; 
Imagine  the  condition  if  we  did  not  possess  re- 
taliatory power  which  neutralized  the  great  Soviet 
manpower  plus  their  atomic  weapon  potential. 
With  that  power  possessed  or  usable  oy  them  alone, 
they  could  exert  authority  over  small  adjacent 
nations  with  the  whole  world  eventually  ending 
up  in  the  maw  of  communism  and  slavery. 

The  alternative,  however,  of  "two  atomic  co- 
lossi .  .  .  doomed  malevolently  to  eye  each  othei 
indefinitely  across  a  trembling  world,"  which  was 
the  vivid  metaphor  used  by  the  President,  is  like- 
wise an  unacceptable  condition  though  to  a  faij 
less  degree  than  the  consequence  of  submission  tc 
communism.  Because  it  represents  an  instabilitj 
which  could  be  triggered  into  a  war  of  great  de- 
struction, President  Eisenhower  had  given  th( 
subject  long  and  concerned  thought. 

Out  of  his  deliberations  came  the  conviction  thai 
a  new  factor,  a  new  dimension,  would  have  to  b< 
emphasized  before  any  hope  could  be  entertained 
The  answer  lay  in  the  atom,  itself,  in  its  laten 
potver  to  become  not  the  master  and  destroyer  bu 
the  servant  of  man. 

This  was  the  genesis  of  the  President's  proposa 
and  its  first  great  virtue  is  that  it  can  be  under 
taken  "without  the  irritations  and  mutual  sus 
picions  incident  to  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  com, 
pletely  acceptable  system  of  world-wide  inspectioi 
and  control." 

You  will  recall  the  heart  of  his  proposal  wa, 
that  the  governments  principally  concerned  to  tfo 
extent  permitted  by  elementary  prudence  shoul< 
begin  now  and  continue  to  make  joint  contribu 
tions  from  their  stockpiles  of  normal  uranium  an^ 
fissionable  materials  to  an  International  Atomi> 
Energy  Agency.  He  envisaged  that  agency  a 
established  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
Such  details  as  the  ratio  of  contributions,  the  pre 
cedures,  etc.,  he  felt  should  be  discussed  in  "privat 
conversations"   between  the  contracting  parties 
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Ie  assured  the  delegates  of  the  nations  to  whom 
le  was  addressing  himself  that  any  partners  of 
he  United  States,  acting  in  good  faith  with  us, 
vould  find  us  not  unreasonable  or  ungenerous. 

Sonversations  in  Progress 

Private  conversations  have  ensued.  There  is  an 
mpression  I  find — probably  because  these  conver- 
ations  are  private— that  nothing  is  going  on  and 
hat  the  proposal  is  dormant.  This  is  not  the  case. 
?he  President's  idea  has  been  formulated  into  a 
oncrete  plan.  The  plan  has  been  discussed  with 
ertam  friendly  governments.  Just  one  month 
go  today  it  was  handed  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
I  Washington  for  transmittal  to  his  Government, 
'his  step  followed  the  private  conversations  which 
ad  begun  in  January  and  were  continued  by 
ecretary  Dulles  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  met 
1  Berlin. 

Why  did  the  members  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
i  the  audience  at  the  United  Nations,  caught  off 
leir  guard,  applaud  with  all  the  other  delegates 
lere  present?  And  why  after  the  first  reactions 
f  denegation  and  disdain  did  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent  at  last  respond  ?  The  answer  to  that  must 
ave  been  because  of  the  impact  of  what  followed, 
or  the  President  had  said : 

The  United  States  would  seek  more  than  the  mere 
sduction  or  elimination  of  atomic  materials  for  military 
nrposes.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  this  weapon  out  of 
ie  hands  of  the  soldiers.  It  must  be  put  into  the  hands 
:  those  who  will  know  how  to  strip  its  military  casing 
id  adapt  it  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  United  States 
lows  that  if  the  fearful  trend  of  atomic  military  buildup 
in  be  reversed,  this  greatest  of  destructive  forces  can  be 
jveloped  into  a  great  boon,  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
nd.  The  United  States  knows  that  peaceful  power  from 
;omic  energy  is  no  dream  of  the  future.  That  capability 
ready  proved,  is  here— now— today.     Who  can  doubt' 

the  entire  body  of  the  world's  scientists  and  engineers 
id  adequate  amounts  of  fissionable  material  with  which 
'  test  and  develop  their  ideas,  that  this  capability  would 
pidly  be  transformed  into  universal,  efficient,  and  eco- 
>mic  usage. 

At  this  point,  I  am  privileged  to  state  that  it  is 
ie  I  resident's  intention  to  arrange  through  a 
itional  scientific  organization  to  convene  an  in- 
rnational  conference  of  scientists  at  a  later  date 
us  year.  This  conference,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
|  largely  attended  and  will  include  the  outstand- 
ig  men  in  their  professions  from  all  over  the 
orld,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the 
™gp-  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It 
ill  be  the  first  time  that  any  such  body  has  been 
•nvoked,  and  its  purpose,  also  in  the  words  of 
e  President,  will  be  "to  hasten  the  day  when  the 
ar  of  the  atom  will  begin  to  disappear  from 
e  minds  of  people,  and  the  governments  of  the 
ast  and  West." 

hat  Is  the  President's  Proposal? 

A  few  moments  ago  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
e  President's  proposal  had  been  formulated  into 
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a  plan.  It  might  be  useful  to  state  something 
affirmative  about  what  the  proposal  is  and  is  not 
to  give  a  frame  of  reference  within  which  the 
practical  potentials  of  a  World  Atomic  Bank  can 
be  discussed. 

The  United  States  proposal  is  not  just  another 
move  in  the  chess  game  of  world  politics  nor  is 
it  primarily  a  disarmament  formula.  It  does  not 
endanger  the  atomic-weapons  secrets  of  any  nation 
that  now  has  or  may  possess  such  secrets. 

It  does  not  involve  suddenly  placing  trust  where 
yesterday  trust  could  not  be  reposed.  Imple- 
menting the  proposal  requires  no  reliance  upon 
impossible  enforcement  provisions  nor  does  it  de- 
pend on  an  interpretation  of  good  faith. 

It  is  not  a  prescription  for  technical  alleviation 
of  disease  that  still  scourges  too  many  parts  of  the 
world  nor  will  it  in  a  day— or  a  year— solve  the 
desperate  struggle  for  daily  bread  where  that  now 
exists.  It  will  not,  on  any  precisely  measurable 
timetable,  turn  deserts  into  lush  meadows  nor  pro- 
vide the  energy  to  lift  grinding  toil  from  the  backs 
of  those  now  living  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  accumulative  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  agency  will  do  these  things : 

It  will  accelerate  the  application  of  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom  everywhere. 

It  will  divert  amounts  of  fissionable  material 
from  atomic  bomb  arsenals  to  uses  which  will 
benefit  mankind,  and  these  amounts  will  steadily 
increase  as  long  as  the  peace  is  maintained. 

It  will  foster  the  dissemination  of  information 
for  peaceful  uses  to  atomic  scientists  everywhere. 
It  will  stimulate  the  acquisition  of  new  funda- 
mental data  and  theory  on  which  all  progress 
depends. 

It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  nations  which 
are  atomic  have-nots,  either  individually  or  by 
combining  with  others,  to  acquire  atomic  facili- 
ties best  suited  to  their  individual  needs. 

It  will  increase  man's  knowledge  of  his  own  body 
and  that  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  nourish 
him  and  the  insects  and  pests  that  threaten  him, 
to  the  end  that  the  healing  art  will  be  advanced 
and  new  ways  found  to  increase  the  world's  food 
supply.  And  man's  useful  life  span  will  be 
prolonged. 

It  will  encourage  young  and  imaginative  minds 
in  many  countries  to  seek  useful  careers  in  the  new 
disciplines  of  science  and  engineering  to  the  end 
that  they  may  contribute  to  improving  the  econ- 
omy and  living  standards  of  their  respective 
countries. 

And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  will  contribute  mightily  to  focus- 
ing world  attention  and  understanding  on  the  po- 
tential of  atomic  energy  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all 
of  us  and  thus  dispel  some  of  today's  doubts  and 
fears  that  its  only  use  would  be  to  destroy  us. 

Only  in  the  last  few  days  legislation  has  been 
introduced  designed  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  in  part  to  facilitate  the  President's  plan. 
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Moreover,  in  the  hearings  when  they  take  place 
on  the  measure  and  on  possible  declassification  oi 
data  regarding  industrial  utilization  of  atomic 
energy,  we  will  be  prepared  to  answer  satisfacto- 
rily any  questions  about  the  impairment  ot  the 
security  of  information.  I  would  not  be  here  to- 
night i'f  I  felt  that  America's  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  need  en- 
danger any  secrets  vital  to  our  national  defense. 

Prospects  for  Many  Applications 

It  has  been  less  than  12  years  since  the  power  of 
the  atom  was  harnessed  within  a  nuclear  reactor. 
In  that  brief  interval,  the  achievements  in  peace- 
ful uses  of  its  energy  have  been  varied  and  im- 
portant. Here  in  the  United  States  these  results 
have  come  along  steadily  and  in  increasing  num- 
bers despite  our  necessary  concentration  on  mili- 
tary applications  in  behalf  of  our  own  defense  and 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  inventory  in  detail  the 
multiple  applications  of  atomic  energy  which  we 
have  already  found  in  the  areas  of  medicine  bi- 
ology, agriculture,  and  industry.  We  need  only  to 
note  that,  notwithstanding,  the  surface  has  barely 
been  scratched.  Progress  has  also  been  made  in 
other  countries  where  the  imaginations  ot  men 
have  been  fired  by  the  problems  and  the  possi- 
bilities. 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize  a  less  widely  known 
aspect  of  atomic  progress— the  advances  m  new 
fundamental  knowledge.  We  have  seen  almost  a 
dozen  new  elements  isolated,  identified,  and  fitted 
into  the  periodic  table.  In  this  still  young  art,  we 
have  witnessed  the  confirmation  of  the  principle 
of  breeding  atomic  fuel.  Successful  application 
of  this  principle  will  greatly  extend  the  use  of  the 
normal  uranium  which  would  be  contributed  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Such  advances  in  fundamental  knowledge  will 
be  one  of  the  high  purposes  of  the  new  atomic 
agency.  It  is  no  risky  extrapolation  from  what 
we  now  know  to  prophesy  that  in  time— whether 
it  be  a  few  years  or  a  decade  or  a  generation- 
there  will  come  discoveries  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  fully  as  important  as  those  we  have 
already  witnessed. 

Atomic  Energy  as  a  Source  of  Power 

Near  the  end  of  his  speech,  the  President  said, 
"A  special  purpose  [of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency]  would  be  to  provide  abundant 
electrical  energy  in  the  power-starved  areas  of  the 
world."  There  has  been  a  very  substantial  recent 
development  in  this  area.  I  would  recall  to  you 
that  within  the  last  year  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees felt  it  necessary  to  discount  the  possibility 
that,  under  foreseeable  conditions,  there  was  any 
prospect  for  the  large-scale  investment  of  private 
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capital  in  the  development  of  nuclear  power  until 
the  Commission  had  demonstrated  its  economic 
feasibility.  . 

Today,  less  than  one  year  since  that  statement, 
we  have  had  nine  proposals  from  large  companies 
and  groups  of  companies  to  undertake  to  build  and 
operate  the  first  large  civilian  power  plant.  It  has 
been  awarded  to  one,  the  Duquesne  Light  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  whose  proposal  will  save  the  (jov- 
eminent  some  $30  million  of  the  cost  of  its  con 
struction  and  operations.  Other  companies  als 
see  the  possibility  of  getting  in  on  the  develop 
ment  of  nuclear  power  even  at  this  early  an 
economically  undemonstrated  ■  stage,  and  othe 
projects  are  under  discussion  with  them. 

This  is  an  important  milestone  in  the  short  li: 
history  of  atomic  energy.  Competent  engineer 
say  that  fossil  fuel  reserves,  at  least  those  thai 
constitute  presently  available  sources  of  supply, 
are  rapidly  dwindling.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere 
nuclear  power  is  now  envisaged  as  the  most  prom 
ising  energy  source  for  the  future. 

Here,  then,  lies  one  ready  opportunity  for  th 
proposed  new  atomic  energy  agency. 

To  me,  the  kind  of  thinking  that  would  be  stimu 
lated  by  the  mobilization  of  scientific  and  engmeei 
ing  minds,  which  should  result  from  the  operatic* 
of  the  world  bank  of  atomic  materials,  would  i 
unlimited  since  it  is  geared  to  man's  imagmatic1 
and  his  resourcefulness. 

A  Hopeful  First  Step 

For  the  first  time  since  the  discovery  of  fire,  w 
have  come  into  possession  of  a  force  with  whic 
we  can  enrich  our  lives  incalculably  or,  failing  I 
make  that  choice,  we  can  wreck  a  large  part 
what  we  have  inherited  from  the  accumulated  ? 
heart,  and  spirit  of  the  generations  that  precec 

us. 

In  an  effort  to  temper  optimism,  yet  preserve  U 
great  faith  that  the  President's  plan  deserves, 
have  mentioned  its  immediate  limitations.    It  wi 
not  be  within  its  scope  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  wor 
with  a  single  stroke,  and  it  does  not  pretend 
insure  against  future  war.    It  would  be  unfort 
nate  if  it  were  represented  as  other  than  what 
is,  for  that  is  so  very  much— an  understandabJ 
reasonable,  feasible,  constructive,  and  hopeful  far 
step  toward  making  atomic  energy  the  servant 
man.  _  . 

My  old  chief,  former  President  of  the  Uniti 
States  Herbert  Hoover,  to  whose  Quaker  convi 
tions  the  possibilities  of  warfare  are  so  fund 
mentally  revolting,  after  listening  to  Preside 
Eisenhower's  speech,  said,  "I  pray  it  may  be  0 
cepted  by  all  the  world."  We  may  well  ]om  o 
prayers  to  his  to  ask  that  Divine  Providence  gui 
the 'hearts  and  minds  of  all  men  of  all  nations! 
grasp  this  opportunity  to  "shake  off  the  inert 
imposed  by  fear,  and  .  .  .  make  positive  pro 
ress  toward  peace." 
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Vmericans  Abroad 


by  Francis  J.  Golligan 


"The  heart  of  American  foreign  policy  is  our 
lational  conduct,"  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
)ulles  has  said,  "and  that  is  a  matter  not  just  for 
ur  diplomats  but  for  every  individual  among  us." 
liese  words  are  particularly  applicable  to  those 
rho  travel  abroad. 

They  confirm,  among  other  things,  what  the 
'resident  said  last  fall  when  speaking  at  New 
h-leans.1     On  that  occasion,  he  remarked, 

think  that  almost  any  American  traveling  abroad  these 
ays  experiences  occasionally  a  sense  of  shock  when  he 
scalls  an  opinion  about  Americans  in  general  held  abroad 
lat  seems  to  that  American  visitor  to  be  so  far  from 
le  truth.  He  finds  Americans  considered  immature  dip- 
•matically ;  impulsive,  too  proud  of  their  strength,  ready 
)  fight,  wanting  war.  He  is  shocked.  .  .  .  These 
:iendships  of  which  I  speak,  my  friends,  are  so  vital  to 
s  that  no  American,  no  matter  how  exalted  or  how  lowly 
lay  be  his  station,  can  afford  to  ignore  them.  Each  of 
s,  whether  bearing  a  commission  from  his  Government 
r  traveling  by  himself  for  pleasure  or  for  business,  is  a 
jpresentative  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  he 
iust  try  to  portray  America  as  he  believes  it  in  his  heart 
)  be :  a  peace-loving  nation  living  in  the  fear  of  God  but 
i  the  fear  of  God  only,  and  trying  to  be  partners  with 
ur  friends.  And  we  accept  for  a  friend  anyone  who 
snuinely  holds  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  us  as  we  do 
)  them. 

These  views  are,  in  effect,  documented  by  two 
Jcent  studies  made  by  the  International  Educa- 
onal  Exchange  Service  of  the  Department  of 
tate.  One  study  involved  asking  more  than  200 
.mericans  who  had  studied  in  Great  Britain  for 
leir  comments  on  Anglo-American  relations  as 
ley  had  observed  them.  In  listing  the  major 
luses  of  misunderstanding  of  America  by  the 
ritish,  80  mentioned  "the  tendency  to  generalize 
•om  the  observation  of  tourists  .  .  .  and  cer- 
nn  other  Americans."  To  describe  such  trav- 
ers,  the  students  used  such  phrases  as  "noisy  and 
ather  naive,"  "ill-mannered  and  drunk," 
thoughtless  and  ostentatious,"  especially  in 
lending  money,  and  "depressingly  ignorant  in 
leir  disregard  of  local  customs  and  modes  of 
mavior."  On  the  other  hand,  most  were  im- 
ressed  by  the  spirit  of  personal  friendliness 
hich  prevailed  between  Americans  and  British- 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  539. 
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ers,   and   several   stated   that   "the   British  like 
Americans  but  not  America." 

The  second  study  was  based  upon  a  question  put 
last  year  to  more  than  1,000  foreign  students  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  asked  where  they 
got  their  advance  information  about  this  country. 
Eighteen  percent  mentioned  American  visitors  as 
a  major  source  of  information.  Many  others  cer- 
tainly pick  up  various  notions  about  America 
from  the  attitude  or  behavior  of  our  travelers  as 
they  see  them. 

These  studies  and  others  like  them  indicate  that 
international  travel  is,  potentially  at  least,  the 
most  effective  mode  of  contact  between  peoples. 
It  not  only  provides  badly  needed  dollars  to  dollar- 
short  countries  (in  some,  tourism  is  the  best  dollar- 
earner)  ;  it  can  also  contribute  substantially  to  a 
truthful,  factual  balanced  picture  of  the  United 
States  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  especially  significant  today  when 
public  opinion  can  be  such  a  vital  force  in  inter- 
national relations  and  when  Americans  are  seen 
abroad  largely  as  travelers  and  especially  as 
tourists. 

American  travelers  to  foreign  lands  have  been 
few  in  number,  at  least  in  comparison  with  Euro- 
peans. The  distance  of  the  outsize  island  which  is 
the  United  States  from  most  other  countries  and 
the  consequent  amount  of  time  and  money  re- 
quired for  travel  have  limited  the  number  and 
types  of  travelers,  the  duration  and  extent  of  their 
trips,  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  activities. 
Most  trips  take  place  during  the  summer  months 
and  most  are  relatively  brief.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  those  in  educational  pursuits  who  under- 
take international  travel — more  than  50,000  in 
1952— is  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  such 
people  have  free  time  during  the  summer. 

The  worker,  the  merchant,  or  the  businessman, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  resources  may  be  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  his  foreign  counterpart,  still  has 
little  time  for  travel  even  when  it  is  directly  con- 
nected with  his  business.  It  is  probable  that  very 
many  American  travelers  pay  only  one  visit  to  a 
foreign  country  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
United  States.     American  travelers  have  been  a 
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relatively  select  group  with  specific  purposes  in 
mind,  and  this  selectivity  and  purpose  by  its  very 
nature  may  skew  the  picture  of  American  life, 
motives,  and  attitudes  which  they  have  presented 
abroad. 

It  is  remarkable  and  very  encouraging  that 
travel  abroad  is  steadily  increasing.  During  the 
first  half  of  1953,  269,918  passports  were  issued, 
as  compared  with  145,516  for  the  similar  period 
in  1952.  It  was  estimated  that  international  trav- 
elers last  year  would  total  about  600,000.  One 
reason  for  the  increase  is  the  speedup  in  transpor- 
tation, enabling  people  with  only  a  few  days  or 
weeks  to  travel  fairly  far  in  the  time  at  their 
disposal.  This  should  lead  in  turn  to  more  group 
rates— and  lower  rates.  The  net  effect  should  be 
to  broaden  the  type  and  range  of  American  trav- 
elers and  thus  show  a  more  representative  cross 
section  of  our  people  to  our  friends  overseas. 

The  mere  increase  of  such  travel,  however,  will 
not  in  itself  improve  the  impression  we  make  on 
our  hosts  abroad  nor  foster  that  awareness  of  our 
responsibilities   as   Americans   which   President 
Eisenhower  has  pointed  out.    It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  increases  will  largely  be  in  the  tourist  trade, 
and  the  tourist,  whose  purpose  is  frequently  nov- 
elty-seeking or  just  relaxation,  is  least  apt  to 
want  his  fun  curtailed  by  an  admonition  to  be 
"serious."     Moreover,   face-to-face   contact  with 
others  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  or  friendship.     On  the  other 
hand,  such  contact  can  help  a  lot,  and  travel  when 
properly  oriented  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  our  working  with  and  trading 
understanding  with  other  peoples.     What  then 
can  be  done  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual 
source  of  personal  contacts  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  American 
life  and  motives  in  ways  which  are  appropriate 
in  a  free  society,  marked  not  by  governmental 
decrees  but  by  private  initiative  and  personal  in- 
dependence ?     As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  is  already 
being  done  and  it  is  possible  for  interested  groups 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  while  adding 
to  it  on  their  own. 

American  travelers  constitute  at  first  sight  a 
complex,  undifferentiated  flow  of  traffic.  They 
represent  all  kinds  of  people,  from  accountants 
to  writers;  they  travel  abroad  for  various  pur- 
poses. Of  the  395,337  who  received  passports 
during  1952,  nearly  200,000  planned  to  travel  on 
business ;  29,000  sought  "education" ;  and  almost 
144,000  proposed  to  travel  for  travel's  sake— to 
relax,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  to  see  the  "cities 
of  many  men  and  know  their  manners."  Most 
of  them— more  than  300,000— were  to  visit  West- 
ern Europe,  43,000  Latin  America,  and  only  some 
34,000  planned  to  visit  other  areas  of  the  world. 
(Traffic  with  our  nearest  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  with  some  other  countries,  is  not  re- 
flected in  these  figures  since  passports  are  often 
not  needed.) 
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What  Is  Being  Done 

During  the  past  few  years,  much  has  been  dom, 
to  make  the  trips  of  Americans  abroad  more  sig- 
nificant. To  sketch  some  of  these  efforts  briefly 
we  should  distinguish,  first  of  all,  between  tw< 
groups:  (1)  individual  travelers  and  (2)  thos( 
whose  trips  are  organized  and  sponsored. 

Individual  travelers  constitute  a  sizeable  ma 
jority  of  the  total  number.  How  and  to  what  ex 
tent  they  prepare  themselves  for  trips  abroad  de 
pends  entirely  upon  their  own  initiative,  tempera 
ment,  and  intelligence,  their  awareness  of  th 
values  of  foreign  travel,  and  their  interest  in  work 
affairs.  However,  a  growing  amount  of  helpfu 
and  stimulating  literature  is  now  at  their  disposal 
Articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines  have  bee; 
increasing — articles  which  go  beyond  the  trad) 
tional  "travel  guide"  type  to  suggest  constructive 
interests  and  responsible  conduct  while  abroad 
Typical  of  the  trend  is  Leland  Stowe's  "The  Knac 
of  Intelligent  Travel"  which  appeared  originall; 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  and  which  has  been  re 
printed  in  at  least  one  travel  guide.  Some  guide 
now  include  hints,  suggestions,  and  downright  ei 
hortations  along  the  same  line.  Notable  amon 
them  is  the  3-volume  New  World  Guides  whicl 
in  addition  to  the  usual  data,  contains  a  chapte- 
on  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

There  are  also  several  pamphlets  which  pla; 
particular  stress  upon  the  need  for  a  special  sens 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Americans  whi] 
traveling  abroad.  One  which  has  been  issue 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways  is  entitled  Ho* 
to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People  in  LaU 
America.  Another  issued  by  the  Internationi 
Information  Administration  (now  the  Unite 
States  Information  Agency)  is  entitled  Go  t 
Latin  America  with  a  Purpose.  A  memoranda 
on  "The  Tourist's  Ten  Commandments"  has  bee 
circulated  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  Othe: 
range  beyond  this  hemisphere.  What  Should 
Know  When  I  Travel  Abroad?,  published  by  tl 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  has  be( 
distributed  widely  to  prospective  travelers  V 
transportation  companies  and  travel  agencies, 
helpful  booklet,  Travel  Abroad,  has  been  give 
wide  circulation  by  Unesco.  The  principal  then 
of  much  of  this  literature  is  stated  succinctly  : 
the  quotation  from  a  congressional  commits 
report,  which  appears  in  the  pamphlet  which  tl 
Department  of  State  issues  with  every  passport: j 

"Tourists  who  assume  an  air  of  arrogance  or  who  tra 
scend  the  common  bonds  of  decency  in  human  condu 
can  do  more  in  the  course  of  an  hour  to  break  down  e 
ments  of  friendly  approach  between  peoples  than  t 
Government  can  do  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  trying 
stimulate  friendly  relations.  As  we  act  so  are  we  judgf 
words  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  it  is  « 
vently  to  be  hoped  that  our  citizen  travelers  will  na 
a  growing  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  deport  tne 
selves  in  a  manner  befitting  their  station  and  training 
Here,  as  elsewhere.what  we  do  is  more  important  tn 
what  we  say. 
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How  effective  such  literature  has  been  to  date  is 
difficult  to  determine  precisely.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  its  publication  is 
worthwhile,  a  conclusion  which  is  bolstered  by  the 
Bver  greater  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  organized  travel. 

Organized,  sponsored  travelers  are  numerous, 
and  their  number  is  increasing.  They  include 
those  who  take  part  in  group  tours  arranged  by 
travel  agencies  and  those  who  participate  in  highly 
organized  trips  sponsored  by  private  groups  or 
by  the  Government,  with  systematic  activities  and 
specific  objectives  in  mind.  In  the  first  group, 
those  organized  by  travel  agencies  for  "self-se- 
lected" persons,  increasing  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  travelers,  at  least  as  re- 
gards such  information  as  conditions  of  travel 
abroad  and  local  customs  and  regulations.  Such 
preparation  at  the  very  least  makes  travel  itself 
sasier  and  may,  therefore,  develop  a  better  oriented 
and  more  receptive  visitor.  Some  plans  go  fur- 
ther. One,  for  example,  is  that  of  the  American 
Express  Company,  for  members  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club.  Those  who  plan  to  take  part  in 
one  of  a  series  of  vacation  tours  receive  from  the 
Club — free  of  charge — a  kit  of  carefully  selected 
books  about  the  countries  and  regions  to  be  visited. 
These  kits  include  not  only  guide  books  but  also 
surveys  of  the  history,  customs,  and  ways  of  life 
of  the  countries  to  be  visited. 

Such  activities,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
reading  matter.  Some  universities,  through  ex- 
tension courses,  offer  courses  to  prepare  people  for 
travel  abroad,  and  travel  companies  and  others 
are  offering  "package  tours." 

A  recent  newspaper  article  notes,  as  a  new  trend, 
planned  travel  to  Europe  and  Latin  America 
based  on  bringing  American  tourists  into  contact 
with  people  of  similar  interests  in  the  countries 
visited — be  they  lawyers,  farmers,  coal  miners,  or 
automobile  salesmen. 

Sponsored  travelers  are  usually  those  who  wish 
to  travel  for  specific  and  relatively  serious  pur- 
poses. The  well-known  programs  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  and  the  philanthropic 
foundations  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  The 
"Junior  Year  Abroad"  programs  of  several  col- 
leges are  in  the  same  class.  Of  special  interest  in 
this  field  are  the  interchange  projects  arranged 
by  the  4-H  Club  Foundation— the  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange,  which  every  year  sends 
abroad  groups  of  young  Americans  from  rural 
areas  to  spend  several  months  on  farms  in  the  host 
countries  and  brings  young  people  to  the  United 
States  for  similar  purposes.  Top-flight  musical 
and  theatrical  artists  and  groups  also  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  the  role  they  can  and 
do  play  in  projecting  the  cultural  achievements 
of  America  to  foreign  audiences — for  example, 
Porgy  and  Bess  tours,  those  of  the  Ballet  Theatre, 
those  sponsored  by  the  American  National  Theatre 


and  Academy  (Anta).  Among  them,  they  make 
an  impressive  story  and  an  inspiring  one. 

Aside  from  these,  most  sponsored  travel  proj- 
ects are  of  relatively  short  duration  and  for  the 
summer  months.  They  have  various  purposes  and 
exhibit  varying  degrees  of  organization.  In 
many,  the  participants  are  self -selected ;  in  others 
they  are  chosen  and  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  sponsors.  Some  offer  definite  professional  ad- 
vantages to  professional  people — for  example,  the 
trips  arranged  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion for  teachers.  Here  the  participants  are 
largely  self-selected  but  trips  follow  a  definite 
plan  for  the  cultivation  of  professional  contacts 
and  earn  academic  credit  for  their  participants. 
Planned  travel  of  another  type  is  that  sponsored 
by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
The  Federation  has  conducted  several  world-co- 
operation tours,  two  inter- American  cooperation 
trips,  and  a  field  seminar  in  Mexico,  all  in  the  last 
2  years.  Some  of  the  participants  were  self-se- 
lected; others  were  chosen  for  the  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  tour.  As  a  result  of  these  trips,  the 
Federation  has  published  a  pamphlet,  How  to 
Make  Friends  and  Capture  Memories,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  list  of  "do's  and  don'ts" 
of  travel. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  in  this  group  are 
those  on  work-study  tours.  The  National  Student 
Association,  for  example,  has  sponsored  such  trips 
and  has  issued  information  booklets  each  year  on 
work,  study,  and  travel  projects.  Other  types  of 
projects  have  included  hostel  and  work-camp  ac- 
tivities, and  the  Community  Ambassador  Project 
of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  of  New  York 
State.  All  these  work-study  projects  are  or- 
ganized for  specific  purposes.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  include  as  an  objective,  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, the  development  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  through  personal  contact 
and  constructive,  worthwhile  activity.  The  ac- 
ceptance, screening,  or  selection  of  travelers  is 
made  with  this,  among  other  things,  in  mind.  A 
considerable  amount  of  careful  advance  prepara- 
tion, including  literature  and  oral  briefings,  is 
undertaken.  In  most  cases,  travel  and  activities 
overseas  are  also  guided  and  supervised.  Many 
sponsors  carefully  evaluate  their  activities  with 
an  eye  to  constant  improvement. 

Many  projects  sponsored  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  coordinated  by  the  Council  on  Student 
Travel.  The  Council  got  its  start  from  the  action 
of  the  State  Department's  old  Division  of  Ex- 
change of  Persons  which  in  1947,  in  response  to 
widespread  demands  to  break  the  "bottleneck"  in 
low-cost  summer  travel  for  students,  cooperated 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  in  making  avail- 
able troop  transports  operated  at  commercial  rates 
by  the  U.S.  Lines.  While  this  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lasted  only  until  1950,  it  sparked  the 
formation  of  the  Council  which,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  has  sent  abroad 
about  5,000  students  annually.  Representing  di- 
rectly some  36  organizations  and  serving  many 
others,  including  universities  and  religious  groups, 
it  gives  information  and  advice,  suggests  improve- 
ments in  itineraries  and  travel  programs,  and  es- 
pecially provides  shipboard  orientation  to  prepare 
students  for  living  in  cultures  different  from  their 
own. 

An  appraisal  of  summer  projects  made  some 
time  ago  by  the  International  Educational  Ex- 
change Service  of  the  Department  of  State  indi- 
cated that  most  of  them  are  well  organized  and 
conducted  under  able  and  experienced  leadership. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  participants  had  benefited 
and  that  they  had  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  people  they  met  overseas. 

Appraisals  like  these  reflect  the  interest  which 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Service 
takes  in  travel  projects.  Because  of  their  sig- 
nificance for  international  cooperation  on  a  broad, 
popular  level,  this  Service  works  with  hundreds 
of  such  sponsoring  organizations  every  year,  of- 
fering, on  request,  advice  and  direction  and  ar- 
ranging where  possible  for  predeparture  orienta- 
tion and  for  assistance  from  the  U.  S.  Information 
Service  in  the  countries  to  be  visited  by  the  groups. 
In  so  doing,  it  is  following  a  time-honored  prin- 
ciple of  encouraging  the  widest  possible  develop- 
ment of  worthwhile  exchange  projects  by  private, 
nongovernmental  groups  and  organizations,  and 
of  fostering  close  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  our  Government  in  this  field. 

Educational  Exchange  Programs 

This  cooperation  is  also  reflected  in  the  edu- 
cational exchange  programs  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  our  Government  and  administered 
through  this  Service.  Under  these  programs, 
private,  nonofficial  travelers  going  abroad  will 
number  about  1,800  people  this  year.  Most  of 
them  will  stay  abroad  for  1  year.  Nearly  1,000 
will  be  engaged  in  advanced  study ;  the  remainder 
will  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
lecture  in  educational  and  professional  institutions 
and  before  general  audiences,  undertake  profes- 
sional research,  or  give  specialized  assistance  to 
foreign  organizations  and  agencies.  All  of  them 
will  be  carefully  selected  in  the  light  of  the  specific 
purposes  of  their  projects  and  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  program,  as  expressed  in  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act, 

...  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries. 

For  those  persons  who  go  abroad  under  this 
program,  advance  preparation  takes  the  form  of 
informational  literature  and  suggested  back- 
ground readings  prepared  by  the  cultural  sections 
of  our  posts  abroad  or  by  the  United  States  Educa- 
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tional  Foundations  or  Commissions  established 
under  the  Fulbright  Act.  Such  literature  includes 
not  only  information  on  currencies,  clothes,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  but  also  summaries  of  local  laws  and 
customs,  hints  on  differences  in  ways  of  life,  sug- 
gestions regarding  local  contacts,  and  other  com- 
ment which  looks  beyond  immediate  professional 
pursuits,  however  important  for  the  program  they 
may  be,  to  the  fundamental  goal  of  international 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

Most  of  the  orientation  of  these  persons  takes 
place  after  they  arrive  in  the  host  countries.     It  j 
follows  plans  developed  by  our  missions  and  foun- 
dations.    These  may  vary  from  individual  per-  i 
sonal  orientation  for  certain  specialists  to  system- 
atic orientation  courses  of  from  2  to  6  weeks  for 
groups  of  students.     Such  courses  include  the 
study  of  customs,  educational  system,  and  social , 
institutions   of   the   host  countries.    In   several 
countries  they  include  intensive  instruction  in  the  <| 
national  language   as  well — for  example,  those' 
offered  to  students  in  Italy  at  the  University  of  ;j 
Peruggia  or  in  Norway  at  the  Summer  School; 
for  American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Oslo. 
Nor  does  such  orientation  cease  with  "introduc- 
tory" courses  or  briefings.     It  merges  with  other, 
activities  and  supervision  to  constitute  a  year-; 
round  process  of  counseling,  supervising,  guiding,, 
and  facilitating  the  work  of  the  grantees  under; 
the  program. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  activities  under- 
taken, as  well  as  by  their  relatively  long  duration, 
grantees  are  brought  into  constant  contact  with 
their  occupational  or  professional  counterparts 
and  with  many  others  also.  An  indication  of  how 
this  works  out  in  personal  terms  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  example : 

An  American  student  in  Thailand  reported  that 
he  had  visited  about  125  different  Chinese  and 
Thai  homes.  "In  most  cases,  I  was  the  first 
Westerner,  and  certainly  the  first  American  to 
have  entered  their  homes.  My  reception  was  in 
all  instances  exceptionally  friendly.  .  .  . 
would  judge  that  this  was  one  of  the  few  ways 
these  people  had  to  get  the  American  point  of 
view." 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  their  impact 
is  often  pervasive,  penetrating,  and  lasting,  espe- 
cially among  groups  which  influence  public 
opinion.  Although  a  large  percentage  of  these 
grantees  travel  to  Europe,  more  of  them  travel 
to  other  areas  of  the  world  than  do  American 
travelers  generally. 

That  careful  planning,  preparation,  and  ar- 
rangements are  worthwhile  is  seen  by  the  results. 
In  general,  American  grantees  return  to  the 
United  States  with  a  greatly  enriched  background 
and  with  an  understanding  of  foreign  attitudes 
and  reactions  to  American  life,  motives,  and  pol- 
icies. Our  overseas  missions  report  that  the 
grantees  through  ability,  seriousness,  and  fair- 
ness, leave  the  impression  among  the  people  witbi 
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whom  they  have  lived  that  in  international  affairs 
Americans  wish  to  be  sincere  partners  with,  as  the 
President  has  said,  "anyone  who  holds  out  the 
band  of  friendship  to  us  as  we  do  to  them." 

These  appraisals  have  been  amplified  and  con- 
firmed by  such  recent  studies  as  those  undertaken 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Operation  of 
Overseas  Information  Programs  (the  Hicken- 
looper  Committee),  including  the  reaction  of 
American  Ambassadors,  foreign  correspondents, 
and  others.  They  indicate  clearly  that  careful 
planning,  detailed  preparation  and  counseling, 
and  purposeful  activity  can  do  much  to  enhance 
the  impact  of  our  travelers  on  the  people  of  other 
countries,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  connection  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  the  growing  body  of 
valuable  literature,  produced  by  various  special- 
ists and  organizations,  which  represents  thought- 
ful study  and  evaluation  of  various  exchange  and 
travel  projects. 

Some  Generalizations  and  Suggestions 

What  is  now  being  done  to  make  the  travel  of 
Americans  more  significant  is  encouraging.  It 
also  points  the  way  to  what  can  be  done  by  other 
agencies  or  organizations  as  they  become  interested 
in  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  further  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  trips  to  areas  of  the  world  which  few 
Americans  visit,  to  travel  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  and  to  more  extended  stays  in  particular 
countries  and  localities.  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished through  special  travel  arrangements  at  re- 
duced rates  and  the  financing  of  projects  by 
individuals,  service  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 
Kecent  trips  to  the  Middle  East  by  student  groups 
offer  stimulating  and  instructive  examples. 

At  the  same  time,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  greater  and  more  widespread  awareness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  American  travelers.  Much 
of  our  irresponsibility  as  travelers  has  stemmed 
from  our  tourists'  "emancipation"  from  the  sanc- 
tions that  restrain  their  conduct  at  home.  An 
awareness  of  the  role  of  America  in  what  President 
Eisenhower  has  described  as  "not  a  moment  but 
an  age  of  crisis"  should  restrain  their  conduct 
abroad. 

In  pursuit  of  such  an  awareness,  prospective 
travelers  should  realize  the  value  of  a  knowledge 
of  a  country,  its  language,  and  its  people.  They 
should  have  some  idea  of  its  relations  with  the 
United  States.  They  should  cultivate  respect  for 
the  people  of  host  countries,  an  awareness  of  their 
special  problems,  a  desire  to  share  common  inter- 
ests and  to  understand  significant  differences.  In 
their  conduct,  they  should  strive  truly  to  represent 
our  people — and  at  our  best. 

The  businessman  will  find  that  such  an  approach 
is  good  business.  The  educator  and  student  should 
find  it  indispensable.  The  tourist  should  find  that, 
far  from  detracting  from  his  trip,  it  enriches  it. 
In  fact,  such  attitudes  can  best  be  built  around 
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their  major  interests — be  they  business,  education, 
or  tourism. 

For  many,  a  trip  abroad  is  a  unique  experience ; 
they  should  be  receptive  to  reasonable  plans  and 
suggestions.  As  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  education 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
pointed  out : 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  way  to  have  the 
best  possible  time  on  a  foreign  trip  is  to  have  some  sort 
of  real  objective.  .  .  .  The  point  is  that  such  interests 
will  give  you  a  frame  of  reference  which  the  ordinary 
tourist  lacks.  It  does  not  limit  and  certainly  does  not 
exclude  all  other  activities  of  the  traveler.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  intensify  them.  It  certainly  will  make  their 
pursuit  more  intelligent.  It  will,  above  all,  enable  you 
to  deal  with  people  on  a  more  meaningful  level. 

An  increase  in  organized,  sponsored  travel 
should  be  encouraged  insofar  as  the  projects  are 
worthwhile  and  send  abroad  people  whose  trips 
will  make  a  desirable  impact  in  other  countries 
and  at  home. 

Responsible  sponsors  and  leaders  of  organized 
travel  projects  should  be  alert  to  profit  from  the 
growing  body  of  experience  of  numerous  organi- 
zations already  in  this  field.  Specifically,  they 
should  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  projects  which 
make  effective  contact  with  people  in  the  host 
countries,  which  are  useful  or  gratifying  to  them, 
or  which  underscore  common  interests  and  goals. 
They  should  work  closely  and  intelligently  with 
affiliated  or  counterpart  organizations  in  host 
countries  and  enlist  their  full  cooperation.  They 
should  plan  projects  carefully  and  realistically. 
They  should  screen  prospective  participants  care- 
fully and  prepare  and  assist  them  in  every  way  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  project.  Where  they 
select  or  finance  participants,  they  should  give  due 
consideration  to  types  of  people  who  can  contribute 
not  only  to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  particular 
project  but  also  to  the  broader  goals  of  coopera- 
tion and  understanding. 

One  attempt  to  do  so  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Unesco,  which  at  a  regional 
conference  last  September  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  included  "The  American  as  Tourist  and 
Host"  as  one  of  its  principal  topics.  The  Com- 
mission is  pursuing  this  matter  further  and  hopes 
to  include  the  same  topic  in  the  series  of  Citizen 
Consultation  Conferences  which  it  will  sponsor 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  current 
year.  Such  conferences  could  stimulate  broader 
interest  in  this  problem  and  prompt  other  civic 
organizations  to  discuss  it. 

These  are  sizeable  objectives.  To  attain  them, 
all  classes  and  types  of  travelers  should  be  reached. 
The  most  effective  channels  are  those  near  at 
hand — the  mass  media,  authorized  publishers, 
travel  agencies,  transportation  companies,  and  au- 
tomobile clubs,  the  organizers  of  various  types  of 
group  travel,  and  the  sponsors  of  interchange  pro- 
grams. New  channels  should  be  developed  and 
additional  organizations  and  agencies  should  be 
persuaded   to   participate.     The   stimulation   of 
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widespread  interest  should  result  in  more  publi- 
cations, more  travel  plans,  more  projects,  and 
more  sponsors. 

Mass  media,  the  travel  agencies,  and  the  trans- 
portation companies  are  especially  important  chan- 
nels of  influence  on  individual  travelers.  Within 
the  natural  limitations  of  what  they  can  do,  they 
would  doubtless  welcome  suggestions  as  to  what 
more  can  be  done.  The  same  thing  is  no  doubt 
true  of  publishers  and  authors  of  travel  books  and 
guides  and  the  travel  editors  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Many  techniques  developed  by  the 
sponsors  of  organized  travel  might  be  considered 
for  their  applicability  to  individual  travelers.  In 
fact,  the  mere  exchange  of  information  and  experi- 
ence among  all  interested  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions would  undoubtedly  pay  dividends. 

Needless  to  say,  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
problem  should  keep  in  mind  that  effective  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  is  not  necessarily  best 
attained  by  head-on  attack.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  more  often  a  byproduct  of  other,  more  specific 
activity.  Nor  is  a  true  picture  of  this  country — 
its  aims  and  motives — best  achieved  by  mere  talk ; 
conduct  counts  for  far  more.  They  should  also 
season  their  plans,  activities,  and  aims  with  some 
such  thoughts  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's.  "The  use 
of  travel,"  he  said,  "is  to  regulate  the  imagination 
with  reality  and,  instead  of  thinking  of  how  things 
may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are." 

•  Mr.  ColUgan,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Service. 


Conversations  in  London  and  Paris 
Concerning  Indochina 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  l 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  19 

I  have  reported  to  President  Eisenhower  on  my 
recent  trip  to  London  and  Paris,  where  I  discussed 
the  position  in  Indochina. 

I  found  in  both  Capitals  recognition  that  the 
armed  Communist  threat  endangered  vital  free 
world  interest  and  made  it  appropriate  that  the 
free  nations  most  immediately  concerned  should 
explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  collective 
defense.  This  same  recognition  had  already  been 
expressed  by  other  nations  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
area. 

The  Communists  in  Viet-Nam,  spurred  on  by 
Red  China,  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  a 
quick,  easy  victory  at  Dien-Bien-Phu  would  open 
the  door  to  a  rapid  Communist  advance  to  domi- 
nation of  the  entire  Southeast  Asian  area.  They 
concluded  they  were  justified  in  recklessly  squan- 
dering the  lives  of  their  subjects  to  conquer  this 

1  Made  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Apr.  19. 
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strongpoint  so  as  to  confront  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence with  what  could  be  portrayed  as  both  a  mili- 
tary and  political  victory  for  communism. 

The  gallant  defenders  of  Dien-Bien-Phu  have 
done  their  part  to  assure  a  frustration  of  the  Com- 
munist strategy.  They  have  taken  a  toll  such  that, 
from  a  military  standpoint,  the  attackers  already 
lost  more  than  they  could  win.  From  a  political 
standpoint,  the  defenders  of  Dien-Bien-Phu  have 
dramatized  the  struggle  for  freedom  so  that  the 
free  world  sees  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
issues  that  are  at  stake  and  once  again  is  drawing 
closer  together  in  unity  of  purpose.  _ 

The  Communist  rulers  are  learning  again  that 
the  will  of  the  free  is  not  broken  by  violence  or 
intimidation. 

The  brutal  Soviet  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia 
did  not  disintegrate  the  will  of  the  West.  It  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
alliance. 

The  violent  conquest  of  the  China  mainland  fol 
lowed  by  the  Korean  aggression  did  not  paralyze1 
the  will  of  the  free  nations.  It  led  to  a  series  of ; 
Pacific  mutual  security  pacts  and  to  the  creation 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  a  powerful 
defensive  force-in-being.  _      J 

The  violent  battles  now  being  waged  in  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  armed  aggressions  against  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  not  creating  any  spirit  of  defeatism.: 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  rousing  the  free  nations 
to  measures  which  we  hope  will  be  sufficiently 
timely  and  vigorous  to  preserve  these  vital  areas 
from  Communist  domination. 

In  this  course  lies  the  best  hope  of  achieving  at 
Geneva  the  restoration  of  peace  with  freedom  and 
justice. 

In  addition  to  discussing  with  the  President  the 
situation  in  Indochina,  I  reported  to  him  with 
reference  to  the  Korean  phase  of  the  forthcoming 
Geneva  Conference  which  opens  on  April  26. 

At  Berlin  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that  "the 
establishment,  by  peaceful  means,  of  a  united  and 
independent  Korea  would  be  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  international  tension  and  in  restoring 
peace  in  other  parts  of  Asia."  2    To  achieve  that 
goal  is  the  purpose  of  the  conference  which  will  be 
held  between  the  representatives  of  the  Sovie 
Union  and  of  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  Com 
munist  regimes,   and  the  representatives  of  K 
nations  which  participated,  under  the  United  Na 
tions  Command,  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

The  United  States,  working  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  other  allied  nations,  will  adhere 
steadfastly  to  this  purpose  of  establishing  by 
peaceful  means  a  united  and  independent  Korea. 

1  also  discussed  with  President  Eisenhower  the 
prospective  meeting  of  the  Nato  ministerial  coun 
cil  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  April  23.  Since  th 
military  program  for  Nato  has  now  been  esta1" 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  317. 
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lished  on  a  stable  and  durable  basis,  this  particu- 
lar ministerial  meeting  will  be  confined  to  an  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  foreign  ministers  with 
reference  to  the  worldwide  political  situation  as 
attectmg  the  Nato  members. 

In  preparation  for  this  meeting  I  reviewed  with 
President  Eisenhower  the  United  States  estimate 
or  the  world  situation  and  the  persistence  in  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism 
which  makes  it  imperative  that  there  be  collective 
measures  to  meet  that  menace. 

The  President  expressed  his  great  personal  sat- 
isfaction that  Nato,  as  it  completes  its  fifth  year 
has  already  made  a  large  contribution  to  peace  and 
taces  the  future  with  a  prospect  of  growing 
strength  and  unity.  6  s 

I  leave  for  Geneva  confident  that  the  Western 
lilies  are  closer  than  ever  before  to  a  unity  of  pur- 
3°se  with  respect  t0  world  Problems,  not  only  of 
he  West,  but  of  the  East. 


secretary  Dulles  Leaves 
or  Paris  and  Geneva 

tatement  by  the  Secretary 

ress  release  207  dated  April  20 

I  am  leaving  for  Paris  where  there  is  a  meeting 
i  the  Nato  Council  on  Friday  [April  231  On 
■aturdayl  shall  go  on  to  Geneva  for  the  confer- 
ee on  Korea  and  Indochina.  This  conference 
as  been  called  pursuant  to  the  Berlin  agreement 
t  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
ranee,  the   United  Kingdom,   and  the   Soviet 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  what  this  Geneva 
onterence  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

The  first  stated  subject  of  the  conference  is  "the 
'tabhshment,  by  peaceful  means,  of  a  united  and 
dependent  Korea."  Twenty  nations  have  been 
ivited  to  meet  at  Geneva  to  deal  with  this  topic 2 
el  he  other  subject  to  be  discussed  is  the  "problem 
.  restoring  peace  in  Indochina."  So  far  there 
js  been  no  determination  of  the  interested  states 
hidi  will  be  invited  for  this  phase  of  the  confer- 
That  is  what  the  Geneva  Conference  is.  There 
e  some  things  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  "Big  Five" 
mference.  The  Soviet  Union  tried  to  make  it 
at,  but  gave  way  before  the  combined  opposition 

France  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

ihe  conference  is  not  to  discuss  international 
oblems  generally.  This  was  sought  by  the  So- 
3t  Umon-    But  that  concept  was  rejected  in  the 
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face   of   the   opposition   of   the   three   Western 
Powers. 

The  conference  does  not  imply  our  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Communist  China.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Berlin  agreement  expressly  stipulated 
that  neither  the  invitation  to  nor  the  holding  of 
the  conference  should  imply  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion where  it  is  not  already  accorded.  This  proviso 
on  which  the  United  States  stood  absolutely  firm 
was  accepted  reluctantly  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  closing  minutes  of  the  Berlin 
conference. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  attempt  to  make  the  Geneva  Conference  some- 
thing other  than  what  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Berlin.  r 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  foundation 
tor  any  relaxation  of  international  tensions  is  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  international  agree- 
ments. We  shall  expect  the  Berlin  agreement  to 
be  complied  with  both  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  by 
the  other  Communist  regimes  which  come  to 
Geneva  pursuant  to  an  invitation  to  meet  on  the 
terms  set  out  in  that  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  going  to  this  Geneva  Con- 
ference determined  to  seek  in  good  faith  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  genuinely  united  and  independent 
Korea.    We  also  accept  the  view  that,  if  Korea 
can  be  made  united  and  independent  by  peaceful 
means,  this  will  make  it  easier  to  restore  in  Indo- 
china a  peace  which  has  been  broken  by  Commu- 
nist armed  aggression.    We  shall  strive  to  achieve 
that  peace  on  honorable  terms  consistent  with  the 
independence  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia- 
fetates  which  are  now  threatened. 
.    EVer  since  the  Berlin  agreement  to  seek  peace 
m  Indochina,  the  Communist  forces  have  stepped 
up  the  intensity  and  scope  of  their  aggression 
1  hey  have  expended  their  manpower  in  reckless 
assaults  apparently   designed  to   improve  their 
bargaining  position  at  Geneva.      It  is  tragic  that 
war  should  be  used  and  the  lives  of  so  many  tens 
of  thousands  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  instrument 
of  political  policy. 

This  is  not  a  good  prelude  to  Geneva.  Never- 
theless, we  shall  not  be  discouraged  nor  shall  we 
grow  weary  in  our  search  for  peace. 


U.  S.  Delegation  to  Geneva  Conference 

U.S.  Representative 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 

Special  Assistant 

Roderic  L.  O'Connor 

Coordinator 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia 

Special  Advisers 

Theodore  Achilles,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Paris 
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Robert  R.  Bowie,  Director,  Policy  Planning  Staff 
Vice  \dmiral  Arthur  C.  Davis,  United  States  Navy 
Donald  R   Heath,  Ambassador  to  Kingdoms  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  State  of  Viet-Nam 

gaTw  Cctrdtli^riSetar,  tor  PuWic  Affairs 

SS"SP2S-S  AiiSS'secretar,  for  Far  Easter. 

Affairs 

Advisers 

Phillin  E.  Barringer,  Department  of  Defense 
Philip  W.  BonsalfDirector,  Office  of  Philippine  and  South- 
east Asian  Affairs 
John  Calhoun,  American  Embassy,  Seoul 
Lt  Col  John  E.  Dwan,  II,  United  States  Army 
Col  Robert  G.  Ferguson,  United  States  Army 
William  Gibson,  American  Embassy,  Paris 
John  Hamilton,  United  States  Information  Agency 
Louis  Henkin,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs 
John  Keppel,  American  Embassy,  Moscow 
James  F.  King,  Department  of  Defense  rh1nPSe 

Edwin   W.   Martin,   Deputy   Director,   Office   of  Chinese 

Affairs 
Robert   H.   McBride,   Officer   in   Charge,   French-Iberian 

Affairs  .       c<i  „ 

Charles  C.  Stelle,  Policy  Planning  Staff 
rtmrlps  A   Sullivan,  Department  of  Defense 
Ray  L.  Thurston,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Affairs  . 
Lt  Col  John  Vogt,  United  States  Air  Force 
Kenneth  TYofng,  Director,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 
Affairs 

Press  Officer 

Henry  Suydam,  Chief,  News  Division 

Deputy  Coordinator  and  Secretary  of  Delegation 

Basil  Capella 


Meeting  of  NAC  Ministers 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE  OF  APRIL  23 

At  a  ministerial  meeting  held  in  Paris  today, 
five  years  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  INorth 
Atlantic  Council  reviewed  the  progress  made  by 
the  organization,  examined  the  present  interna- 
tional situation,  and  exchanged  views  on  problems 
of  common  interest.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  governments 
under  the  chairmanship  of  M.  Bidault. 

The  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  General, 
Lord  Ismay,  reported  on  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation. His  survey  emphasized  the  effective  work- 
ing relationship  developing  within  the  alliance,  a 
refationship  which  goes  beyond  the  formal  obli- 
gations assumed  by  its  members.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  took  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  their 
association  in  the  Atlantic  alliance  as  fundamental 
to  the  policies  of  their  respective  govermnents. 


Recalling  the  defensive  and  peaceful  aims  of  the 
treaty,  they  expressed  their  resolve  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  alliance  not  only  as  the  firm  basis  tor 
the  collective  defense  of  their  peoples,  but  also  as 
an  enduring  association  for  common  action  and| 
cooperation  between  the  member  states  m  every  j 

After  discussing  international  developments  J 
since  its  last  meeting,  the  council  found  no  evidence 
that  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union  had 
altered,  and  noted  that  the  military  strength  oi 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  council  therefore  once  more  agreec 
upon  the  need  for  continuing  efforts,  vigilance  anc 

unity.  ,  ,  t  i    j 

The  council— reaffirming  its  long-established  po 
sition  that  the  institution  of  the  European  Detens 
Community  is  in  the  essential  interest  oi .the _alli 
ance— welcomed    the    ratification    of    the    &VL 
treaty  by  a  number  of  the  signatories  since  the  las 
Ministerial  Meeting,  which  brings  closer  the  entrj 
into  force  of  the  treaty.    The  council  also  expressec 
its  gratification  at  the  far-reaching  steps  taken  b} 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  anc 
United  States  towards  cooperation  with  the  JU« 
ropean  Defense  Community,1  thus  ensuring  then 
lasting  and  close  association  with  the  defense  oj 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  declaration  by  tn> 
Soviet  Government  on  the  status  of  their  zone  a 
occupation  in  Germany,2  the  council  noted  wit! 
approval  that  member  governments  of  the  organ 
ization  had  no  intention  of  recognizing  the  soy 
ereignty  of  the  so-called  German  Democrat! 
Republic  or  of  treating  the  German  authontie 
there  as  a  government.  It  decided  that  the  per 
manent  representatives  should  draw  up  a  resolu 
tion  on  this  subject.  .  M 

The  council,  with  a  view  to  developing  iurthe 
the  habit  of  political  consultation  in  the  counci 
adopted  a  resolution  on  that  subject,  the  text  o( 
which  has  been  published  separately.3 

The  council  paid  tribute  to  the  gallantry  ot  th 
French  Union  forces  fighting  in  Indochina.  J 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Geneva  Conference  wi 
have  positive  results. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  619. 

2  B^or  text  of  a  Department  statement  on  this  deciar. 
tion,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  5,  1954,  p.  511. 

3 The  resolution  recommends  "(A)  that  all  memD< 
governments  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  desir 
bility  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  info 
mation  on  international  political  developments  whenev 
thev  are  of  concern  to  other  members  of  the  Council  or 
he  Organization  as  a  whole;  and  (B)  that  the  Com* 
in  permanent  session  should  from  time  to  time  consid 
what  specific  subject  might  be  suitable  for  political .co 
sultation  at  one  of  its  subsequent  meetings  when  its  me 
bers  should  be  in  a  position  to  express  the  views  of  tne 
governments  on  this  subject." 
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U.S.  Protests  Actions  of 
Soviet  Union  in  Germany 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  protest  sent  on  April 
23  by  Walter  Dowling,  Acting  U.  S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  to  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
missioner, Vladimir  Semenov : 

The  Acting  United  States  High  Commissioner 
wishes  to  advise  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
US.S.R.  of  the  following  facts. 
I  On  20  February  1954  a  citizen  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presented  himself  be- 
fore authorities  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  which  is  located  in  the 
Zone  of  Germany  under  United  States  jurisdic- 
tion, requesting  protection  and  asylum  as  a  politi- 
:al  refugee. 

The  applicant  identified  himself  as  Nikolai 
Evgeniyevich  Khokhlov,  officer  assigned  to  the  9th 
3tdel  of  the  Second  Chief  Directorate  of  the  Min- 
stry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD),  Government  of 
he  Soviet  Union,  and  stated  that  he  had  come  to 
he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  by  order  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  carry  out  the  assassination 
>f  Georgiy  Sergeyevich  Okolovich,  a  resident  of 
he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  a  stateless 
>erson  of  Russian  origin. 

With  respect  to  his  mission  of  assassination  the 
.pplicant  gave  the  following  details : 
j  In  the  fall  of  1953  he  was  chosen  by  the  Soviet 
Jovernment  to  carry  out  the  assassination  of 
)kolovich.  He  therefore  flew  to  the  Eastern  Sec- 
or  of  Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  met  Hans 
Cukowitsch  and  Kurt  Weber,  both  residents  of 
Jerlin,  whom  he  conducted  to  Moscow  in  Novem- 
•er.  Kukowitsch  and  Weber  were  trained  in  Mos- 
ow  in  the  use  of  assassination  weapons  and  were 
eturned  to  Berlin  on  18  December  1953. 

On  14  January  1954  Khokhlov  proceeded  by 
Soviet  military  aircraft  to  Vienna,  Austria,  under 
he  name  of  Josef  Hofbauer,  and  there  reported 
o  his  superior  officer,  Saul  Lvovich  Okun,  Lieu- 
enant  Colonel  of  the  MVD.  Khokhlov  met  with 
kukowitsch  and  Weber  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on 
3-14  February,  after  which  the  three  men  pro- 
eeded  to  Frankfurt  am  Main  by  separate  routes. 

On  18  February  1954  shortly  after  7:  00  p.  m. 
khokhlov  went  to  the  house  of  Okolovich,  identi- 
ed  himself,  and  stated  that  the  Government  of 
ie  Soviet  Union  had  assigned  him  the  mission 
f  assassinating  Okolovich,  at  some  convenient 
me  prior  to  20  March  1954,  but  that  he  had  no 
itention  of  carrying  out  these  orders  which  were 
ipugnant  to  his  conscience  and  contrary  to  hu- 
manitarian principles.  After  discussions  with 
•kolovich,  Khokhlov  surrendered  himself  to  offi- 
als  of  the  United  States  Government  on  20  Feb- 
lary  1954,  requesting  asylum  and  protection.  On 
5  February  1954,  Kukowitsch  and  Weber  were 
tken  into  custody  by  United  States  officials  in 
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Frankfurt  am  Main,  and  confessed  their  complic- 
ity in  the  assassination  attempt  described  herein. 

In  the  possession  of  Kukowitsch  and  Weber  were 
assassination  weapons  consisting  of  two  automatic 
7mm.  noiseless  pistols  and  two  devices  disguised 
as  cigarette  cases  containing  an  electrically  oper- 
ated mechanism  for  the  discharge  of  poisoned 
pellets. 

Mr.  Khokhlov  has  not  only  requested  the  asylum 
and  protection  of  this  Government,  but  has  more- 
over besought  on  humanitarian  grounds  its  good 
offices  to  make  representations  to  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  and  arrange  the 
travel  of  his  wife,  Yelena  Adamovna  Khokhlova, 
together  with  their  infant  son,  Alexander  Niko- 
layevich  Khokhlov,  presently  residing  at  Don  5, 
Kuartira  13,  Krivonikolski  Pereulok,  Moscow,  tel- 
ephone number  3-91-95,  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  rejoin  him. 

The  foregoing  events,  which  were  followed  on 
15  April  1954  by  the  brutal  kidnapping  in  Berlin 
of  Alexander  Trushnovich,  a  prominent  stateless 
person  of  Russian  descent  and  an  associate  of 
Georgiy  Sergeyevich  Okolovich,  indicate  a  delib- 
erately outrageous  and  uncivilized  course  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  against  which  the  Acting  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner protests  in  the  most  vigorous  terms. 


U.S.  Loan  to  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  210  dated  April  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  on 
April  23  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community: 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  High 
Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity have  completed  arrangements  for  a  loan  of 
$100  million  by  the  United  States  to  the  High 
Authority,  to  be  made  available  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  modernizing  and  devel- 
mg  the  natural  resources  of  the  Community. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  loan  has  been  extended  to 
the  European  Community,  as  distinct  from  sepa- 
rate nations.  It  is  a  concrete  expression  of  sup- 
port by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Coal  and  Steel  Community  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  encouraging  European  unity  as 
declared  by  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  future  capital  requirements  of  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  it  is  essential  that  capital 
both  m  the  United  States  and  abroad  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  the  investment  funds  necessary  for 
the  normal  growth  of  Europe's  basic  industries. 
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The  United  States  Government  and  the  High  Au- 
thority in  continuing  negotiations  will  together 
seek  new  means  by  which  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  the  mobilization  of  private  capital 
for  such  investments  can  be  promoted. 

The  terms  of  the  present  loan  have  been  incor- 
porated in  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  High  Authority  which  has 
been  signed  on  April  23.  This  agreement  provides 
that  the  loan  will  bear  interest  at  3%  percent  and 
be  repayable  over  a  period  of  25  years. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the  High  Author- 
ity to  make  loans  to  enterprises  within  the  Com- 
munity in  order  to  assist  in  developing  facilities 
for  the  production  of  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore ;  pro- 
viding additional  housing  for  miners;  and  con- 
structing and  modernizing  power  stations  at  the 
pit  heads  to  facilitate  the  economic  use  of  low- 
grade  coal.  The  loans  will  go  to  projects  which 
are  considered  by  the  High  Authority  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  operation  of  a  common  market  within 
the  Community,  free  from  national  barriers  and 
private  obstruction  to  competition. 

The  United  States  took  the  occasion  of  the  nego- 
tiations to  advise  the  High  Authority  that  it  is 
consulting  with  some  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  Community  on  the  lifting  of  quota  restrictions 
maintained  by  them  on  United  States  coal.  Kep- 
resentatives  of  the  High  Authority  assured  the 
United  States  that  the  Community  is  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  coal  and  steel  and  that  the 
removal  of  such  quota  restrictions  on  imports  of 
coal  is  not  precluded  by  any  provisions  of  the 
Community's  treaty. 

The  occasion  was  also  used  to  discuss  the  pros- 
pects of  maintaining  and  increasing  competition 
in  the  markets  for  coal  and  steel  within  the  Com- 
munity. It  was  recognized  in  the  discussions  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion over  the  past  year. 


TEXT  OF  REMARKS  MADE  AT 
SIGNING  CEREMONY 

Press  release  212  dated  April  23 

Walter  B.  Smith,  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

This  agreement  we  are  signing  today  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  High 
Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity has  historic  significance.  In  its  broad 
context  this  agreement  affords  concrete  evidence 
of  our  profound  interest  in  the  movement  toward 
European  unity,  which  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  so  consistently  supported  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  our  collective  endeavors  to  attain 
lasting  security  and  peace.  In  an  economic  sense 
the  loan  represents  a  sound  business  transaction 
which  should  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
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It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  will  successfully  achieve  its 
objectives  and  thereby  provide  a  solid  foundatior 
for  further  progress  toward  unity  in  free  Europe 

Jean  Monnet,  President  of  the  High  Authority 

Mr.  Secretary : 

The  agreement  which  today  you  have  signed  oi 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  m? 
colleagues  and  myself,  who  are  acting  on  behalf  o: 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  is  al 
event  the  significance  of  which  goes  beyond  evei 
the  importance  of  the  loan  itself.  Indeed  this  i 
the  first  agreement— I  will  almost  say  treaty- 
signed  between  the  Government  of  the  Unite*1 
States  and  United  Europe. 

You  know  that  the  European  Coal  and  Stee 
Community  is  not  coal  and  steel  only,  but  is  indeei 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  Europe.  In  thi 
beginning  six  countries  of  Europe:  Belgiun 
France,  Germany.  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  th 
Netherlands,  have  joined  in  transferring  part  d 
their  traditional  sovereignty  to  common  institij 
tions.  These  institutions  have  authority  over  th 
coal  and  steel  resources  of  the  six  countries,  an 
the  immediate  responsibility  to  create  a  commo 
market  without  barriers  or  discriminations  and  t 
establish  the  basis  of  a  dynamic  and  expandm 
economy. 

We  are  not  limiting  this  great  enterprise  to  tl 
six  countries  alone ;  indeed  any  European  countr 
that  will  accept  the  principles,  rules,  and  demc 
cratic  institutions  of  the  Community  can  join. 
We  have  already,  in  the  field  of  coal  and  stee 
created  the  European  common  market  of  16 
million  consumers.  The  ultimate  obj ect  is  to  elm 
inate  all  the  barriers  that  have  existed  betwee 
European  countries  for  so  many  centuries  and  1 
do  away  with  the  oppositions  that  have  been  tl 
cause  of  the  past  wars.  We  are  striving  final] 
to  unite  the  people  of  Europe  themselves. 

The  loan  which  your  Government  has  grant* 
to  the  Community  reflects  in  its  commercial  tern 
the  established  credit  of  the  High  Authority  ar 
the  determination  of  your  Government  to  contim 
to  support  our  efforts  in  building  this  strong  ar 
united  Europe  so  essential  to  the  preservation 

peace. 

In  the  name  of  my  two  colleagues,  who  will  no 
sign  the  agreement  with  me,  and  of  the  Hu; 
Authority,  I  wish  to  assure  you  and  the  Gover 
ment  of  the  United  States,  of  our  appreciate 
for  the  support  which  you  are  giving  us  m  tt 
great  enterprise. 

Heinz  Potthofl,  Member  of  the  High  Authori 

[Translation] 

We  are  very  glad  that  we  now  have  the  oppc 
tunity  to  further  our  raw  material  industries 
contributing  to  their  investments.    These  negoti 
tions  are  the  first  step  which  will  certainly 
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followed  in  a  short  time  by  other  steps.  I,  too, 
thank  American  opposite  numbers  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  understanding  and  sympathy  which 
they  have  shown  us  in  every  phase  of  the  talks. 

Enzo  Giacchero,  Member  of  the  High  Authority 

[Translation] 

Mr.  Secretary : 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  not  so  much  because  it  enables  me 
to  give  an  Italian  voice  to  the  expression  of  this 
European  principle  that  we  represent,  but  because 
I  would  like  to  formulate  an  idea  that  in  my  view 
ought  to  be  put  forward  today. 

All  those  Europeans  who,  as  I  do,  believe  in  and 
work  for  the  integration  of  the  six  countries  of 
the  Community  and  for  extension  of  this  Com- 
munity to  other  European  nations,  have  all  un- 
doubtedly drawn  much  of  their  conviction  from 
the  historical  and  political  development  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  we  can  say  that  the  United 
States  is  not  only  at  the  root  of  our  political  in- 
spiration (because  modern  federalist  thought  has 
its  main  source  in  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Mar- 
shall) but  also  that  with  the  Agreement  now  just 
signed  the  United  States  has  given  material  sup- 
port to  the  achievement  of  European  integration 
itself. 

I  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  road  our  common 
aspirations  will  not  be  disappointed  and  that  it 
will  be  clear  to  alb  even  to  those  who  today  are 
apposing  us,  that  European  unity  is,  if  I  am  al- 
lowed to  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln,  "the  last, 
best  hope  of  Europe." 


Registration  of  Belgian 
ind  Congolese  Securities 

Press  release  211  dated  April  23 

The  Department  draws  the  attention  of  U.S. 
lolders  of  certain  securities  issued  in  Belgium  or 
he  Belgian  Congo  to  the  following  notice  drafted 
)y  the  Belgian  Government.  The  notice  requires 
9. a.  holders  of  such  securities  as  were  formerly 
l>r  are  now  on  deposit  in  Germany  to  register  these 
•purities  by  May  28,  1954,  or  else  the  securities 
!vill  be  invalidated.  It  is  believed  that  American 
'itizens  and  former  Nazi  persecutees,  now  resident 
'n  the  United  States,  may  be  affected  by  the  notice. 
!  A  Belgian  law  of  November  10,  1953,  provides 
| or  the  registration  of  the  Belgian  securities  in 
(hose  countries,  e.  g.  in  Germany,  in  which  the 
registration  of  these  securities  pursuant  to  the 
jlecree-law  of  October  6,  1944,  concerning  the 
|3elgian  and  foreign  securities  has  not  yet  been 
arried  out. 

The  securities  covered  by  the  law  can  only  be 
'alidated  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  sub- 
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sequent  to  May  10, 1940,  and  without  interruption 
the  property  of 

(1)  Belgian  nationals,  nationals  of  allied  or 
neutral  countries,  or 

(2)  nationals  of  former  enemy  countries  who 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  14, 
1951,  concerning  the  sequestration  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  German  rights,  assets,  and  interests  were 
granted  removal  of  the  sequestration. 

In  principle,  the  registration  extends  to  all 
bearer  securities  regardless  of  designation  which 
have  been  issued  by  public  authorities  in  Belgium 
or  in  the  Congo  area  by  Belgian  joint-stock  com- 
panies, Belgian  trustee  associations,  limited  liabil- 
ity companies  in  the  Congo  area,  and  by  the 
association  "Comite  National  du  Kivu." 

However,  bearer  bonds  which  have  been  issued 
by  Belgian  public  authorities  or  Belgian  com- 
panies are  considered  foreign  securities  and  are 
exempt  from  registration  if  they  are  denominated 
in  foreign  currency.  Applications  are  to  be 
handed  to  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance,  Serv- 
ice du  Recensement  des  Titres,  Brussels,  Rue  Bel- 
liars,  at  latest  by  May  28,  1954,  and  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Belgian  Embassy  in  Bonn,  10 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstrasse,  by  May  15,  1954. 

The  following  documents  and  data  are  to  be  filed 
together  with  the  notification: 

1.  An  application  signed  by  the  holder  of  the 
securities  showing  the  name,  Christian  name,  trade, 
nationality,  and  residence  of  the  holder  as  well 
as  of  the  custodian,  if  any,  and  quantity,  exact 
designation,  and  number  of  the  securities; 

2.  All  documents  which  serve  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  above-mentioned  securities  were 
actually  deposited  within  German  territorly  on 
October  7, 1944; 

3.  All  documents  which  furnish  proof  that  these 
securitie  sare  actually  the  property  of  the  named 
holder  from  a  date  prior  to  October  6, 1944. 

If  the  holder  acquired  these  securities  only  sub- 
sequent to  May  9,  1940,  he  must  produce  the  fol- 
lowing documents : 

(a)  a  list  showing  in  chronological  sequence  the 
names  of  all  those  persons  to  whom  these  securities 
have  belonged  since  the  above-mentioned  date; 

(b)  documents  showing  any  changes  of  owner- 
ship; and 

(c)  the  proof  that  the  first  mentioned  holder 
of  the  securities  actually  was  the  owner  on  Mav  9. 
1940.  J    ' 

The  name,  Christian  name,  trade,  nationality, 
and  residence  of  each  of  the  owners  shall  also  be 
specified  on  this  list. 

4.  If  the  holder  is  a  German  national  he  shall 
furnish  a  certificate  from  the  Belgian  sequestra- 
tion office  to  the  effect  that  the  sequestration  cover- 
ing his  securities  in  Belgium  and  the  Congo  area 
has  been  lifted. 
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All  documents  specified  under  items  2  to  4  shall 
carry  the  names  of  all  persons  participating  in 
changes  of  ownership  and  show  the  numbers  of 
the  securities.  The  present  owner,  as  well  as  any 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  item  3  (a),  may  also 
be  requested  to  produce  a  certificate  concerning  his 
nationality. 

Applications  already  filed  need  not  be  renewed. 
If  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance  grants  the  re- 
quest for  a  declaration  of  validation,  this  Min- 
istry will  fulfill  the  necessary  formalities  with  the 
"Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique"  in  the  name  of 
the  holder  of  the  securities.  The  holder  of  the 
securities  will  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  al- 
lowing him  to  sell  the  securities  or  to  use  them 
for  other  approved  transactions. 

If  the  application  for  a  declaration  of  validation 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  Finance  prior  to  May  28,  1954,  or  if  the  appli- 
cation filed  cannot  be  accepted,  the  securities  will 
be  invalidated  and  their  value  awarded  to  the 
Belgian  State. 


FOA  Allots  Funds  to  Greece 
and  the  Netherlands 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
April  7  announced  new  allotments  of  $10  million 
for  Greece  and  $4  million  for  the  Netherlands 
from  mutual  security  program  funds  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  . 

The  new  funds  for  Greece,  in  addition  to  5j>l 
million  allotted  last  September  and  $4  million  in 
November,  are  made  available  to  support  the  Greek 
defense  effort.  The  $10  million  allotment  will 
finance  the  procurement  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties as  well  as  chemicals,  fuels,  and  other  Greek 
dollar  import  requirements. 

The  allotment  for  the  Netherlands,  which  will 
finance  the  procurement  of  surplus  cottonseed  oil 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953.  This  section  provides  that  between 
$100  million  and  $250  million  of  mutual  security 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  to  finance  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  be  sold  to  friendly  countries  for  local 
currencies. 

"  The  equivalent  of  $4  million  in  Netherlands 
guilders,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  cottonseed 
oil,  will  be  used  for  degaussing  the  Dutch  merchant 


fleet.  Degaussing  is  a  process  which  neutralizes 
the  magnetic  properties  of  steel  ships  as  a  safe 
guard  against  magnetic  mines. 
=  Foa  has  now  made  available  a  total  of  $206, 
650,000  Under  section  550  to  finance  such  surplus 
commodity  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Federa 
Republic  of  Germany,  Norway,  China  (Formosa); 
Finland,  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Spain,  Afghanistan 
Japan,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 


Voluntary  Agencies  To  Aid  in 
Technical  Cooperation  Program 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  on  April  8  an 
nounced  plans  for  developing  closer  relationship 
with  voluntary  agencies  in  the  technical  coopera 
tion  programs  of  Foa.  These  agencies  are  prj 
vate,  nonprofit  organizations  of  a  philanthropic  d 
religious  nature. 

This  is  the  second  step  taken  in  recent  month 
by  Foa  to  increase  the  active  participation  b( 
private  nongovernmental  groups  in  U.S.  program 
of  cooperation  with  the  free  peoples  in  the  les 
developed  countries  of  the  Far  East,  Near  Eas 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Earlier,  M. 
Stassen  announced  that  many  of  next  year's  pro; 
ects  would  be  carried  out  through  the  use  of  1, 1 
and  3  year  contracts  with  American  university 
and  land-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  Stassen  said: 

In  our  world-wide  reviews  of  the  Foa  programs,  v* 
have  seen  evidence  of  very  beneficial  results  from  pr 
grams  emphasizing  a  "people-to-people"  approae 
Through  closer  relationships  with  the  voluntary  group 
the  colleges  and  universities,  we  hope  to  draw  on  tl 
wealth  of  experience  and  technical  knowledge  that  the! 
groups  have  gained  in  conducting  their  own  programs  < 
a  similar  nature— both  in  the  United  States  and  abroa 

Many  of  the  voluntary  agencies  have  pioneered  in  woi 
with  people  of  the  underdeveloped  lands  and  have  game 
their  confidence  and  respect.  We  recognize  the  valuab 
contributions  their  experience  can  make  toward  achie 
ing  objectives  which  they  share  with  Foa. 

Under  the  new  plan,  private  nonprofit  organiz; 
tions  experienced  in  operations  outside  the  Unite 
States  will  be  invited  to  play  a  more  active  lonj 
range  role  in  the  Foa  technical  cooperation  pn 
grams.  The  new  arrangements  with  the  volunte* 
groups  will  be  of  both  a  contractual  and  noi 
contractual  nature. 
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THE  AMERICAN  STATES: 
THE  HOUSE  OF  FREEDOM  ' 

It  is  a  privilege,  and  a  very  great  pleasure,  to 
meet  with  you  here  in  the  House  of  the  Americas 
on  Pan  American  Day. 

It  is  an  impressive  and  moving  experience  for 
one  who  has  so  recently  entered  into  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  my  office  to  come  to  this 
historic  council  table  around  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  21  sovereign  and  independent  repub- 
lics of  this  hemisphere  have  gathered  for  so  many 
years  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  equality. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  ceremony  with 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

The  opportunity  accorded  me  last  month  at 
Caracas  of  working  with  some  of  you,  and  with  so 
nany  other  eminent  statesmen  of  the  sister  Re- 
publics, in  the  day-to-day  labor  of  the  Tenth 
.Enter- American  Conference,2  will  remain  with  me 
lis  one  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  of  my  life. 
[  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
iigain  the  sincere  appreciation  of  my  Government 
for  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  prepared  for  and  conducted 
;;he  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference,  and  for  the 
bordial  hospitality  which  was  extended  through- 
jut  the  meeting. 

Let  me  include  most  especially  among  those  with 
i^hom  it  was  an  honor  to  work  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
jDamargo,  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
!)f  American  States,  whose  resignation  all  of  us 
lleeply  regret  and  whose  successor,  whoever  he  may 
|)e,  will  find  his  own  work  the  easier  and  the  more 
productive  because  of  the  soil  that  has  been  tilled 
!>y  so  able  a  husbandman.  I  am  confident  that 
[his  Council  will  wish  to  set  about  the  extremely 
* 

i  'Made  at  the  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council  of 
i  he  Organization  of  American  States,  at  the  Pan  American 
{Jnion,  on  Apr.  14  (press  release  195  dated  Apr.  13). 

For  a  report  on  the  Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Anr 
!6,  1954,  p.  634. 
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difficult  task  of  selecting  a  successor  to  Dr.  Lleras 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  deliberation  that  the 
decision  demands. 


A  Pattern  for  International  Fellowship 

The  environment  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
like  the  environment  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference, is  one  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  The 
Organization  of  American  States,  this  congress 
of  our  21  Republics  which  is  an  example  and  a 
pattern  for  fellowship  among  nations,  has  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  soundness  of  enlightened  cooperation 
among  nations.  Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  an 
important  concept  of  our  relationship  when  he 
said  "I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice,  for  what  I  deal 
with  is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing." 

In  this  House  of  the  Americas,  and  on  this  Pan 
American  Day,  we  can  summon  up,  each  one  of  us 
for  all  the  rest,  the  gracious,  traditional  Hispanic 
phrase :  "You  are  in  your  house."  In  this  hemi- 
sphere we  have  learned  the  validity  of  that  phrase, 
neighbor  to  neighbor,  nation  to  nation.  As  in- 
dividuals we  have  learned  to  feel  at  home  any- 
where in  our  America,  with  its  vast  roof  over 
arching  Rockies  and  Andes,  Mississippi  and  Ama- 
zon, extending  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  and  from 
Arctic  North  to  Antarctic  South.  It  is  the  home 
of  freedom,  the  haven  of  peace,  and  within  its 
mighty  structure  the  21  Republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere prove  from  experience  that  in  cooperation 
is  strength  and  security. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  active,  ef- 
fective cooperation  of  the  American  Republics 
during  more  than  a  half  century  has  blazed  a  trail 
through  the  wilderness  of  international  suspicion 
and  conflict.  Antedating  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  considerable  measure  affording  the  lessons  of 
experience  for  its  workings,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  one  of  the  regional  groupings 
through  which  the  U.N.  Charter  is  strengthened 
and  made  more  effective.  Similarly,  the  Rio 
Treaty,  a  forerunner  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  other  regional  pacts,  has  helped  cement  col- 
lective security. 
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In  spite  of  the  dark  clouds  which  remain  so 
ominously  on  the  world  horizon,  I  do  not  falter 
in  my  conviction  that  the  world  is  moving  toward 
greater  security  through  collective  effort  and  ever- 
extending  respect  for  the  essential  dignity  of  man. 
I  am,  however,  aware,  as  I  know  each  one  of  you 
is  aware,  that  hemisphere  solidarity  is  one  of  the 
surest  barriers  to  prevent  the  aggressors'  encroach- 
ments on  human  freedom. 

Moves  by  Enemies  of  Freedom 

While  the  Americas  stand  staunch  in  their  inter- 
dependence, the  hordes  of  hatred  and  violence  will 
be  deterred,  and  overcome.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 
Precisely  because  our  mutual  strength  is  great,  our 
solidarity  powerful,  we  are  severally  and  collec- 
tively undergoing  the  test  of  our  strength.  Where 
would  the  enemies  of  freedom  find  greater  advan- 
tage in  striking— continually,  secretly  and  with 
venom— than  against  the  house  of  freedom?  We 
know  that  by  infiltration,  by  overt  and  covert 
propaganda,  by  attempts  to  sow  dissension  and 
distrust,  forces  from  outside  the  hemisphere  are 
continually  making  it  necessary  for  the  American 
Republics  to  affirm  their  interdependence  and  their 
confidence  one  in  another.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  foreign  policy  declaration  made  at 
Caracas  against  the  efforts  of  the  international 
Communist  movement  to  dominate  or  control  the 
political  institutions  of  an  American  State— 
against  its  intervention  in  our  internal  affairs. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  too  early  to  try  to  assess  in 
realistic  terms  all  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Tenth  Inter- American  Conference.  So  far  as  this 
Council  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Conference  has  given  it  an  emphatic  vote  of 
confidence.  It  has  fully  recognized  the  important 
work  which  the  Council  can  carry  out  through  care- 
ful and  detailed  consideration  of  problems  of 
major  importance,  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
treaties  and  other  instruments  in  the  form  in  which 
they  can  be  presented  to  the  governments  for  final 
approval.  Resolution  46  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  entrusts  to  the  Council  certain  types 
of  activity  which,  if  this  resolution  is  adequately 
implemented,  will  afford  the  Council  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  that  influence  upon  the  functioning 
of  the  Oas  which  the  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernments gathered  here  should  at  all  times  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise. 

Furthermore,  several  resolutions  assign  to  the 
Council  specific  work  in  the  preparation  of  drafts 
or  revisions  of  such  instruments  as  the  Protocol  on 
Duties  and  Rights  of  States  in  the  Event  of  Civil 
Strife,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  Inter- American 
Peace  Committee.  To  the  Council  has  also  been 
assigned  the  solution  of  problems  related  to  the 
need  for  revision  of  the  Pact  of  Bogota  and  to  a 
possible  statute  of  an  Inter-American  Court  of 
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Justice.  In  its  normal  executive  functions,  of 
course,  the  Council  must  also  review  and  establish 
priorities,  within  the  resources  which  are  or  may 
become  available,  for  the  carrying  out  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  other  organs  of  the  Oas  of 
the  numerous  projects  or  programs  which  were 
held  to  be  suitable  or  desirable  in  one  or  another 
of  the  resolutions  approved  at  the  Conference. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  work  of  the  Ia-Ecosoc 
in  preparation  for  the  important  meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  perhaps  even  more  pressing  and  ur- 
gent. The  Tenth  Conference  took  special  pains 
to  reemphasize  the  importance  of  the  economic 
responsibilities  of  the  system  and  to  suggest  meas- 
ures for  the  strengthening  of  that  body.  The  In- 
ter-American Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
contributed  so  signally  to  the  success  of  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Wash- 
ington in  1951,  in  connection  with  emergency 
measures  arising  out  of  the  Korean  crisis,  has  beer 
entrusted,  as  you  know,  with  the  difficult  ano 
highly  important  task  of  preparing  for  the  Meet 
ing  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy,  to  b« 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  later  this  year.  This,  to 
my  mind,  demonstrates  the  esteem  in  which  th* 
Council  is  held.  It  is  truly  a  forum  in  which  all 
of  our  countries  can  discuss  their  economic  prob 
lems,  and  it  is  my  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  its  worlj 
in  coming  months,  a  wide  area  of  agreement  will 
be  worked  out  even  before  the  Ministers  assembl- 
in  Brazil. 

My  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  work 
ings  of  this  regional  organization  of  the  Americai 
States  has  been  very  brief — if  somewhat  intensive 
However  short,  it  has  been  most  impressive.  Thi: 
process  of  education  has  confirmed  for  me  concept 
about  the  relationships  among  the  independen 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  which  I  have  developec 
in  a  number  of  years  of  active  work  which  carriec 
me  at  one  time  or  another  to  many  of  the  countrie 
you  represent.  I  hope  before  many  months  I 
have  visited  or  revisited  all  of  your  countries. 

The  concepts  and  principles  which  give  mean 
ing  to  our  inter- American  relationship  are  all  em 
bodied  in  the  charter  of  the  Organization.  Wha 
these  things  mean  in  practice,  however,  is  tha 
the  representatives  of  21  governments,  countrie 
which  are  divergent  in  many  significant  respects 
can  and  do  meet  together,  whether  in  an  inter 
American  conference  or  here  in  this  Counci 
Chamber,  with  mutual  respect  stemming  fron 
equality  before  the  law;  with  a  willingness  t< 
listen  to  differing  or  completely  opposing  point 
of  view;  with  confidence  that  aggression  anion; 
the  members  of  the  community  is  a  thing  of  th 
past;  and  without  fear  that  the  more  powerfu 
will  interfere  in  the  sovereign  affairs  of  the  small 
est.  The  relationship  which  has  been  built  amon; 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  is  unique  in  th 
history  of  the  world.  Let  us  preserve  it  and  hop 
that,  by  example,  it  will  continue  to  illustrate  t 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  validity  of  Bolivar's  pro 
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phetic  declaration,  which  can  never  lose  its  im- 
mediacy or  its  veracity,  that  in  the  freedom  of 
the  Americas  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF 

LATIN  AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY3 

Every  year  at  this  period,  throughout  the 
American  Republics,  inter- American  solidarity  is 
celebrated,  and  our  21  Republics  call  to  mind  the 
fundamental  likenesses  underlying  our  differences. 
Certainly  it  is  salutary  for  us  all  to  keep  fresh  in 
mind  the  great  relationships  of  origin,  tradition, 
and  history  that  linked  us  in  the  eras  of  discovery, 
colonization,  and  independence;  the  obligations 
and  rewards  of  voluntary  association  which  we 
share  today;  and  the  unlimited  promise  of  our 
mutual  future. 

However,  in  recalling  and  commemorating  these 
aspects  of  our  inter-American  relationships,  we 
usually,  and  naturally,  dwell  most  on  the  inspiring 
story  of  how  our  21  Republics  achieved  their  in- 
dependence and  their  present  status  as  nations, 
against  the  common  background  of  a  European 
past,  prevailingly  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese, 
or  French.  We  often  forget  that  other  great  her- 
itage, the  pre-Colombian  cultures,  has  also  had 
?reat  cultural  influence  on  all  our  nations. 

Latin  American  archeology  as  high-lighted  in 
;hese  exhibits  will  help  set  the  record  straight.  I 
im  informed  that  2  million  and  more  persons  visit 
;he  Smithsonian  every  year.  That  vast  number 
iienceforward  has  the  way  made  easy  for  observ- 
ing and  appreciating  our  pre-Colombian  heritage. 
1  I  am  happy  that  an  institution  so  well  known 
n  Latin  America  as  the  Smithsonian  has  under- 
taken this  fine  work.  In  many  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  scientists  of  the  Smithsonian  have 
forked  in  close  cooperation  with  colleagues  in 
heir  host  country. 


Civilization  of  Pre-Colombian  Man 

Whatever  gaps  in  knowledge  may  still  exist, 
md  there  are  many,  one  thing  about  pre-Colom- 
jiian  man  in  America  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt, 
people  who  were  living  in  America  in  1492  and 
lad  been  living  here  for  thousands  of  years  pos- 
(essed  complex,  highly  developed  civilizations  of 
jheir  own.  Proofs  of  that  fact  surround  us  here 
|oday.  As  we  view  this  astonishing,  this  truly 
laagnificent  cumulative  record  of  such  rich  and 
[arious  cultures,  we  can  comprehend  the  amaze- 

j  '  Remarks  made  at  the  inauguration  of  the  "Highlights 
if  Latin  American  Archeology"  at  the  United  States 
Jational  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  Apr. 
|4  (press  release  196  dated  Apr.  13). 
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ment  with  which  15th  century  Europe  reacted  to 
a  New  World  thronged  with  wonders. 

At  whatever  point  the  European  firstcomers 
touched  the  Indies — our  Americas — discovery  of 
countless  things  new  and  strange  awaited  them 
whether  in  Peru,  Mexico,  or  Guatemala. 

In  fact,  I  find  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
about  this  exhibition  is  that  it  covers  every  coun- 
try in  the  hemisphere  and  yet  no  part  of  it  is  con- 
fined to  any  one  country.  The  point  here  is  ob- 
vious :  The  cultures  of  people  do  not  recognize 
artificial  boundaries  and  it  is  right  that  this  should 
be  so.  Nations  may  be  justly  proud  of  their  con- 
tributions to  civilization  but  they  will  not  try  to 
keep  those  contributions  from  reaching  other 
people. 

This  exhibition  in  its  own  right  is  a  valuable 
expression  of  the  results  of  many  years  of  patient 
and  painstaking  work  in  exploration  and  recon- 
struction of  the  origins  of  our  people.  It  is  even 
more  a  symbol  of  the  determination  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  know  its  neighbors  better. 

Following  his  visit  to  the  South  American 
countries  last  year,  Dr.  Eisenhower  pointed  out 
that  one  of  our  most  important  tasks  was  to  create 
better  Understanding  among  the  people  of  the 
American  Republics.  As  he  noted  in  nis  Report 
to  the  President:4  "Abiding  cooperation  among 
nations  toward  common  goals  must  be  based  on 
genuine  understanding  and  mutual  respect."  We 
might  well  resolve  all  the  political  problems  that 
plague  the  young,  burgeoning  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  but  there  would  still  be  no  firm  foun- 
dation for  living  in  our  community  of  nations  if 
oUr  people  did  not  understand  one  another.  We 
must  know  each  other's  past,  our  present  ways  of 
life  and  our  aspirations,  national  and  inter- 
national. 

Need  for  Cultural  Understanding 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  my  government  at- 
tached great  importance  to  improving  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations  at  the  Tenth  Inter- American 
Conference  which  recently  ended  at  Caracas.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  we  presented  to  the 
Conference  a  number  of  resolutions  designed  to 
increase  cultural  interchange  among  us.  We  lent 
our  full  support  to  every  resolution  that  appeared 
to  hold  out  the  hope  of  furthering  interchange  of 
knowledge  and  skills  among  us.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  all  in  our  power  to  stimulate  ways  to 
bring  about  mutual  appreciation  of  our  nations 
and  people,  wherever  possible  increasing  our  cul- 
tural relations  program  with  the  other  American 
Republics. 

Recently  in  a  message  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
Town  Hall  series  of  lectures  on  Mexico  now  in 
progress   in   New    York,   President   Eisenhower 
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noted  the  many  ways  in  which  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country  were  evident. 
He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  how  cultural  and  com- 
mercial interchange  was  being  fostered  between 
the  two  countries,  and  then  observed  that:  "Yet 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done."  There  can  be 
no  question  about  this :  Much  has  been  done,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  President  made  a  further  observation 
wholly  applicable  to  the  lesson  we  learn  here  to 
the  effect  that  the  cultures  of  people  can  have  no 
boundaries.  He  noted  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  much  they  can  learn  by  study  - 
ing  Mexican  progress,  and  that  the  Mexican  people 
would  undoubtedly  learn  some  things  from  observ- 
ing material  and  spiritual  progress  in  the  United 
States  which  they  might  find  useful  in  their  own 
development.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  the 
American  Republics.  Progress  among  peoples  in 
history  has  always  come  about  through  the  adop- 
tion of  national  developments  and  developments 
in  other  nations  which  are  suited  and  can  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  another  people. 

The  people  of  the  Americas  will  find  in  this 
exhibition  the  symbol  of  the  way  to  understanding 
of  the  past  and  present  and  the  way  to  the  future 
which  is  theirs. 


U.S.  and  Mexico  Discuss 
Broadcasting  Problems 

Press  release  179  dated  April  5 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  met  at  Washington,  D.C.,  March  29- April 
2,  1954,  for  discussions  on  standard  band  broad- 
casting problems. 

It  was  not  possible  to  conclude  an  interim  agree- 
ment at  this  meeting  as  contemplated.  However, 
it  was  agreed  to  convene  another  meeting  at 
Mexico  City  in  October  1954  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  an  overall  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  on  standard  band  broadcasting  (535- 
1605  kc). 


Conciliation  of  Boundary  Dispute 
Between  Peru  and  Ecuador 

Press  release  203  dated  April  19 

The  United  States,  as  one  of  the  guarantor  states 
of  the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boun- 
daries of  January  29,  1942,  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  is  releasing  the  following  communique  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  received  from 
the  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the  guarantor 
states  which  sits  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  com- 
munique is  also  being  released  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santiago,  and  Buenos  Aires,  capitals  of  other 
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guarantor  states,  and  at  Quito  and  Lima,  capitals 
of  the  two  principals  which  subscribed  to  the  afore- 
mentioned protocol: 

"In  consideration  of  the  proposals  presented  by 
the  representatives  of  the  guarantor  states  of  the 
Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries  of 
January  29, 1942  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  reestablish  the  atmosphere 
of  harmony  and  confidence  which  should  prevail 
among  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continent, 
decided  to  return,  in  the  presence  of  the  military 
attaches  of  the  guarantor  states,  in  the  locality  of 
Huaquillas,  the  detained  Peruvians  and  Ecuadoran 
who  were  being  held  in  their  respective  territories, 
thereby  bringing  to  a  close  the  regrettable  differ- 
ence which  was  threatening  to  perturb  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

"This  exchange  was  carried  out  at  3  p 
April  18,  1954." 
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Formal  Claim  Filed  Against 
Guatemalan  Government 

Press  release  206  dated  April  20 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  20  presentee 
to  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  through  its', 
Charge     d  Affaires     in     Washington,     Alfredo 
Chocano,  a  formal  claim  against  the  Guatemalan 
Government  for  $15,854,849. 

The  claim  had  been  filed  with  the  Department 
by  the  Compania  Agricola  de  Guatemala,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
in  connection  with  the  expropriation  m  March 
1953  of  approximately  234,000  acres  of  land  owned 
by  the  company  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast  ot 
Guatemala.  The  expropriation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  several  exchanges  of  communications  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.1 

The  Department  of  State,  in  its  memorandum 
transmitting  the  claim  to  the  Government  of 
Guatemala,  referred  to  earlier  communications  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  just  compensation  for  the  properties  taken 
and  had  proposed  settlement  either  through  direct 
negotiation  with  the  company  or  with  this  Govern- 
ment, or  by  referral  to  an  international  tribunal. 
The  memorandum  stated  that  since  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  thus  far  received  no  indication  from 
the  Government  of  Guatemala  that  it  favored 
treating  with  the  matter  in  its  present  stage  either 
through  direct  negotiations  or  by  referral  to  an 
international  tribunal,  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
sidered it  timely  and  warranted  to  submit  formally 
the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Compania  Agricola  de, 
Guatemala  against  the  Guatemalan  Government. 
The  principal  items  in  the  company's  claim  are 
for  the  value  of  lands  and  betterments  expropn- 


*For  text  of  a  U.   S.  aide-memoire  of  Aug.  28, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14, 1953,  p.  357. 
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ited  in  the  Tiquisate  area  ($6,984,223)  and  for 
^suiting  damage  to  the  value  of  properties  not 
jxpropriated,  or  severance  damages  ($8,737,600). 
rhe  claim  sets  forth  that  the  Government  of 
jruatemala  by  a  resolution  of  March  5,  1953,  or- 
iered  the  expropriation  of  233,973  acres  of  the 
company's  land  near  Tiquisate,  in  the  west  coast 
•egion  of  Guatemala,  of  which  26,584  acres  were 
lescribed  in  the  expropriation  order  as  excess  or 
mtitled  lands. 

The  company  states  in  its  claim  that  beginning 
n  1928  it  purchased  a  total  of  over  302,000  acres 
n  the  west  coast  region  of  Guatemala  for  $3,130,- 
134.55;  and  that  it  had  made  a  total  investment 
n  facilities  and  betterments  on  its  west  coast  prop- 
rties  between  1936  and  December  31,  1952,  of 
!25,942,026.58. 

The  company  states  that  due  to  the  presence  of 
he  Panama  Disease  and  other  factors,  and  the 
onsequent  need  for  reserve  banana  lands,  the  ex- 
>ropriation  of  lands  carried  out  yi  March  1953 
[rastically  shortened  the  life  of  the  entire  enter- 
prise including  that  of  the  betterments,  and  gave 
ise  to  the  claim  for  damage  to  the  value  of  prop- 
rties  not  expropriated  (severance  damages),  in 
ddition  to  the  claim  for  the  value  of  the  lands 
nd  betterments  actually  expropriated. 

The  present  claim  has  no  reference  to  the  expro- 
iriation  of  172,532  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Jnited  Fruit  Company  near  Bananera  on  the  Car- 
abean  slope  of  Guatemala,  which  was  announced 
n  February  24,  1954. 


Summary  Financial  Report  of  the  Executive  Chairman  of 
the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  the  Technical 
Assistance  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance  Activi- 
ties During  1953.  E/TAC/39,  March  18,  1954.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 

Transport  and  Communications :  Protocol  on  a  Uniform 
System  of  Road  Signs  and  Signals.  Supplementary 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2523/Add.l, 
March  22,  1954.     18  pp.  mimeo. 

Slavery:  Consultations  Concerning  the  Desirability  of  a 
Supplementary  Convention  on  Slavery  and  Its  Pos- 
sible Contents.  E/2540/Add.2,  March  24,  1954.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance.  Report 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee.  E/2558, 
March  25,  1954.     20  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women :  Report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  Presented  to  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  E/CN.6/249,  March  25,  1954. 
28  pp.  mimeo. 

Forced  Labour:  Reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labour.  Communication  dated  1  March  1954 
from  the  Permanent  Delegation  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  to  the  Secretary-General.  E/2431/Add.7, 
March  26,  1954.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Forced  Labour:  Reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labour.  Observations  of  Venezuela  on  a 
communication  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labour.  E/2431/Add.8,  March  29,  1954.  11  pp. 
mimeo. 

Statement  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  30  March  1954.  E/L.578,  March  30, 
1954.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  the 
Temporary  Importation  of  Private  Road  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  for  Tourism :  Provisions  of  the  Draft  Inter- 
national Customs  Convention  on  Touring,  Prepared  by 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Which  Are 
Relevant  to  Customs  Formalities  for  the  Temporary 
Importation  of  Private  Road  Motor  Vehicles.  Note 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/Conf.16/4,  March  30, 
1954.    23  pp.  mimeo. 
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nited  Nations  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  the 
Temporary  Importation  of  Private  Road  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  for  Tourism :  Provisions  of  the  Draft  Inter- 
national Customs  Convention  on  Touring,  Prepared  by 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  and  Relevant 
to  Customs  Formalities  for  Tourism  (i.  e.  the  Personal 
Effects  of  Tourists  Travelling  by  Any  Means  of  Trans- 
port). Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/Confl6/5 
March  30,  1954.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

sview  of  International  Commodity  Problems,  1953 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2515,  April  2, 1954. 
24  pp.  mimeo. 

Savery.  (Supplementary  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary-General.)  E/2548/Add.l,  March  15,  1954. 
3  pp.  mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
|)m  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
jnversity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
her  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
|iy  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
dted  States. 
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Trusteeship  Council 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  Under 
French  Administration.  Summary  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  individual  members  of  the  Council 
during  the  general  discussion,  and  of  the  comments  of 
the  representative  and  special  representative  of  the 
Administering  Authority.  T/L.439,  March  16,  1954. 
31  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
French  Administration.  Summary  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  individual  members  of  the  Council 
during  the  general  discussion,  and  of  the  comments  of 
the  representative  and  special  representative  of  the 
Administering  Authority.  T/L.445,  March  18,  1954. 
42  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika.  Work- 
ing paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  Addendum. 
T/L.419/Add.l.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.420/ 
Add.l,  March  19,  1954.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  Under  Brit- 
ish Administration.  Summary  of  the  observations 
made  by  individual  members  of  the  Council  during  the 
general  discussion,  and  of  the  comments  of  the  repre- 
sentative and  special  representative  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority.  T/L.450,  March  19,  1954.  30  pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika.  Report 
of  the  Drafting  Committee.  T/L.451,  March  19, 1954. 
15  pp.  mimeo. 
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International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


J 


Calendar  of  Meetings l 

Adjourned  during  April  1954 

Icao  Council:  21st  Session .    •  _ 

U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission:  10th  Session 

Icao  Communications  Division:  5th  Session 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  37th  Session   . 

Panama  International  Commercial  Exposition    . 

U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:   8th  Session 

7th  international  Film  Festival 

Fao  Technical  Meeting  on  Forest  Grazing  .  .  •  •  •  •  •.•••• 
UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):  17th  Session  .  _.  . 
2d  Meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 

Highway  Congress.  , 

U.N.  Statistical  Commission:  8th  bession 

Caribbean  Trade  Promotion  Conference '„j'o"    '•  '    ' 

Joint  Ilo/Who  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Seafarers:  2d  Session 
2d  Congress  of  the  International  Commission  on  Irrigation  and 

Drainage. 

International  Fair  of  Milan •    •    • 

Icem  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations  .  .  .  . 
4th  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  and  Protohistonc  Sciences 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  22d  Meeting  .    .    .    •    •    • 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

Icem  Finance  Subcommittee:  5th  Session        .    .    .    . 

Icem  7th  Session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee.    .    ...    . 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Meeting  of  Management  Com- 

mittee. 


Montreal ^2-APr-7,fi 

New  York. Feb.  22- Apr.  q 6 

Montreal Mar.  9-Apr.  9 

Paris ^ar-irttPr'd 

Colon Mar.  20-Apr.  4 

New  York Mar.  22-Apr.  9 

Cannes Mar.  25- Apr.  9 

Rome        Mar.  29-Apr.  5 

New  York Mar-  30- Apr.  23 

Washington Apr.  5-9 

Geneva Apr.  5-?4 

Port  of  Spain Apr.  6-12 

Geneva Apr.  ?713_ 

Algiers Apr.  12_17 

Milan Apr.  1^-28 

Geneva Apr.  20-22 

Madrid Apr-ooin 

Washington Apr.  2^-30 

Paris Apr.  23 

Geneva Apr.  23-24 

Geneva Apr.  2&-30 

Brussels Apr.  26  (1  day) 


In  session  as  of  April  30, 1954 

3d  International  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Engravings Lugano •    •    •      A£r;  2Q_ 

U.N.  Ece  2d  East- W^est  Trade  Consultatwn..^.^^^^.    .    .      gJJJJ^    '.'.'.'.'...■      Apr.  21- 

""      — ■  J- 


The  Hague Apr. 


Icao  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport     .    . 
Unesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  Protection  of  Cultural 

Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict.  Apr_  23- 

Lyon  International  Fair Geneva ....      Apr.  26- 

lS^^^^^^^'^^^^^^{:i^  '■  London'  :  •' : Apr-26~ 


May  1- 
May  3- 
May  3- 
May  3- 
May  4- 
May  5- 
May  10- 


Geneva May  10- 


Monte  video 


Scheduled  May  1  -  July  31,  1954 

International  Exhibition  of  Industry    •    •    •    •    • r^wfhn 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:     lth  Meeting Colombo 

Upu  Meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee t%?™ 

U.N.  Ecafe  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  2d  Session  .    .    .    .      gjg^- 

Who  Seventh  Assembly  .    ■•••■. London' 

International  Sugar  Council:  2d  Session  ...    .    .--■      VonQ°n 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 
Annual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council.  •       ««im«i 

Ilo  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers:  3d  Session.  . 

Icao  Special  Middle  East  Regional  Communications  Meeting    .    . 

UN  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  Temporary  Importa- 
tion of  Private  Vehicles  and  for  Tourism. 

T^d  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  Apr.  22  19M  tf^^ffi^^?^ 
Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Icao  International  Clv.lloA^"':tl5°  Ur#oorl  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Ecos< 
UnS  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cu ural  ^^^foJ^^SS  Health  Organization;  Icen  lot 
Economic  and  Social  Council; .Ilo,  Inter"a*'°n£n?fc  Nato,  North  At  Ian 

governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration    Paso    Ian  American  J^Jg  w  f       EcAFB'  Econon^c  Commiasi 

mittee  (Comite  consultatif  internationale  telegraphique). 


Island  of  Rhodes  (Greece). 
New  York 


May  11- 
May  11- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  May  1-July  31,  1954— Continued 


Large  Electric  High  Tension  Systems  (Cigre),  15th  International 
Conference  on. 

International  Fair  of  Navigation 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Meeting  of 
Committee  on  Biology  and  Research. 

Fao  Mechanical  Wood  Technology:  3d  Conference 

[J.N.  Ecafe  Regional  Conference  on  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment. 

Caribbean  Commission:  18th  Meeting 

[lo  Governing  Body:  125th  Session 

[ttj  Administrative  Council:  9th  Session 

Who  Executive  Board:  14th  Meeting 

11th  International  Ornithological  Congress 

Fao  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control  .    . 

[cao  Assembly:  8th  Session 

L4th  International  Congress  of  Actuaries 

[lo  Annual  Conference:  37th  Session 

J.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  14th  Session 

?ao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  23d  Session 

J.N.  International  Law  Commission :  6th  Session 

nternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  13th  Plenary  Meeting  . 

Jnesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Experts  on  Cultural 
Relations  and  Conventions. 

7ifth  Inter- American  Travel  Congress 

nternational  Exposition  in  Bogota 

nternational  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  4th 
Annual  Meeting. 

nternational  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts    .... 

J.N.  Ece  European  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians    .... 

J.N.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  &  Narcotic  Drugs  Super- 
visory Body:  11th  Joint  Session. 

cao  Meteorology  Division:  4th  Session 

#mo  Aeronautical  Meteorology  Commission:  1st  Session    .... 

3ivil  Aviation  Meet  (Centenary  of  Sao  Paulo) 

nternational  Wheat  Council:  15th  Session 

lo  Governing  Body:  126th  Session 

Jnesco  Seminar  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Television  Program 
Production. 

J.N.  Ecosoc  18th  Session  of  the  Council 

tu  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit)  : 
Study  Group  XI. 

Irt  Biennale,  XXVIIth  (International  Art  Exhibition) 

nternational  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair 

Ith  International  Botanical  Congress 

7th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education  (jointly  with 
Unesco). 

ith  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Physics. 

ith  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

id  Radio  Isotopes  Conference 

nternational  Whaling  Commission:  6th  Meeting 

■d  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Congress  of  Crystal- 
lography. 

th  Inter- American  Congress  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

jVorld  Power  Conference:  Sectional  Meeting 

ith  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  of  Theoretical 

j  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

nternational    Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature:  4th   General 

;  Assembly. 


Paris May  12- 

Naples May  15- 

Tokyo May  17- 

Paris May  1 7- 

Tokyo May  17- 

Belize  (British  Honduras).    .  May  19- 

Geneva May  24- 

Geneva May  1- 

Geneva May  27- 

Basel May  29- 

Rome May- 
Montreal  June  1- 

Madrid June  2- 

Geneva June  2- 

New  York June  2- 

Rome June  3- 

Paris June  3- 

Sao  Paulo June  7- 

Paris June  8- 

Panama  City June  10- 

Bogota June  13- 

Halifax June  14- 

Paris June  14- 

Geneva June  14- 

Geneva June  14- 

Montreal June  15- 

Montreal June  15- 

Sao  Paulo June  16- 

London     June  16- 

Geneva June  25- 

London June  27- 

Geneva June  29- 

Geneva June  30- 

Verice June-Oct. 

Sao  Paulo July  1- 

Paris July  2- 

Geneva July  5- 

London July  6- 

Caracas July  11- 

Oxford July  19- 

Tokvo July  19- 

Paris July  21- 

Sao  Paulo July  25- 

Rio  de  Janeiro July  25- 

Brussels July  27- 

Copenhagen July  28- 
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The  Quest  for  Truth  Through  Freedom  of  Information 


Statements  by  Preston  Hotchkis 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council1 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  FREE  PRESS 
TO  POLITICAL  LIBERTY 

U.S./C.N.  press  release  189&  dated  April  9 

Three  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  John  Milton 
wrote  the  "Aeropagitica."  In  defending  freedom 
of  information  in  his  native  land,  Milton  said : 

And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose 
to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her 
strength  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  knew 
truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter. 

This  guiding  principle  has  worn  well  with  time; 
it  remains  a  bright  lodestar  for  our  discussion 

npr© 

For  freedom  of  information  is  essential  to  po- 
litical liberty— no  other  freedom  is  secure  when 
men  and  women  cannot  freely  convey  their 
thoughts  to  one  another.  The  very  survival  of 
democratic  government  depends  upon  the  man  m 
the  street  having  access  to  all  the  information  he 
needs  to  exercise  sound  judgment  on  public  issues. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  has  never  been 
easy.  But  the  historic  evolution  of  a  free  press 
has  taught  us  two  important  lessons.        _ 

First,  that  the  growth  of  free  information  media 
starts  at  the  grassroots.  People  must  value  free 
expression  highly ;  they  must  have  a  real  appetite 
for  it;  and  they  must  be  willing  to  work  hard  for 
it.  No  one  can  superimpose  a  free  press  on  a 
populace  which  doesn't  want  it ;  no  one  can  forever 
deny  it  to  a  populace  which  wants  it  badly  enough. 

Second,  that  the  major  obstacles  to  such  a  grass- 
roots growth  come  from  unenlightened  govern- 
ments. The  development  of  a  free  press  is  a  story 
of  hard-won  triumphs  over  such  repressive  gov- 
ernmental measures  as  licensing,  censorship,  sup- 
pression of  news  and  coercion  of  editors.  Those 
who  hold  power  are  often  tempted  to  restrain  free 
criticism,  if  only  because  they  believe  that  they 
are  wiser  than  their  critics.  Governmental  in- 
tervention is  inevitably  detrimental  to  freedom  of 
information. 


'Made  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Apr.  9 
and  13. 
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So,  the  lesson  of  history  is  that  paternalism  if 
incompatible  with  freedom  of  information.  W<i 
must  choose  between  the  free  approach,  in  which 
people  strive  for  what  they  get,  and  a  paternal 
istic  one,  in  which  everything  is  furnished  by  I 
collective  agency.  The  Soviet  system  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  latter,  for  the  government  pro: 
vides  all  the  material  means  for  the  expression 
of  ideas— printing  shops,  paper,  etc.— but  onlj 
at  the  cost  of  determining  the  ideas  and  control, 
ling  the  expression. 

Those  who  defend  freedom  of  information,  an< 
who  caution  their  friends  against  treading  thi 
path  which  leads  toward  totalitarianism,  neee 
never  feel  bashful  about  speaking  up.  They  art 
enlisted  with  Milton  in  the  right  cause. 

Practical  Problems  Involved 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  examim 
the  practical  problems  before  us.  These  problem; 
are  outlined  in  three  reports— the  outstanding 
"Eeport  on  Freedom  of  Information"  2  preparec 
by  the  rapporteur,  Mr.  Salvador  P.  Lopez;  anc 
the  two  reports  prepared  by  the  Secretary-Genera 
in  cooperation  with  the  specialized  agencies  01 
the  "Encouragement  and  Development  of  Inde 
pendent  Domestic  Information  Enterprises" 
and  "Production  and  Distribution  of  Newsprm 
and  Printing  Paper."  4  These  reports  should  con 
tribute  greatly  to  our  deliberations.  Indeed,  the. 
project  so  many  suggestions  that  our  real  prob 
lem  is  to  establish  priorities  among  availabl 
tasks. 

The  practical  proposals  made  in  these  report 
fall  into  three  main  problem  areas:  (1)  govern 
ment  restrictions;  (2)  economic  and  technics 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  information;  and  (3)  pre 
fessional  standards  and  the  rights  and  respons: 
bilities  of  information  media. 

Government  Restrictions.  The  most  importar 
step  that  could  be  taken  toward  greater  freedoi 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/2426  and  Adds.  1  and  2. 

3  U.N.  doc.  E/2534. 

4  U.N.  doc.  E/2543. 
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)f  information  is  the  elimination  of  government 
•estrictions.  There  is  far  too  much  use,  some- 
imes  arbitrary,  of  such  restrictions  as  censorship, 
mppression  and  coercion  of  information  media, 
md  repressive  regulations.  A  free  press  cannot 
>reathe  in  a  climate  of  oppression. 

The  most  complete  controls  exist  in  the  Soviet 
vorld,  in  keeping  with  its  totalitarian  nature. 
3ut  there  are  many  countries  which  do  accept  the 
)rinciple  of  freedom  of  information  and  yet 
itifle  it  in  practice,  from  time  to  time,  through 
:ensorship  and  other  suppressive  measures.  The 
ixtent  of  such  practices — as  pointed  out  in  the 
nemorandum  of  the  International  Press  Insti- 
ute  and  in  the  Associated  Press  surveys  of  cen- 
lorship — should  be  priority  subjects  for  further 
vork  on  freedom  of  information. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
he  criticism  to  which  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
international  Press  Institute  were  subjected  by 
everal  speakers  last  Friday.  These  two  insti- 
utions  were  accused  of  falsely  reporting  on  the 
sxistence  of  various  forms  of  censorship  in  cer- 
ain  countries,  and  the  rapporteur  of  the  Council 
vas  upbraided  for  making  use  of  their  reports. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  what  other  reports  could 
he  rapporteur  have  used  to  point  up  the  existence 
»f  widespread  censorship  practices?  Govern- 
nents,  particularly  those  which  have  frequent 
'ecourse  to  censorship,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
idvertising  their  use  of  these  practices.  Even  in 
>ur  own  organization,  the  UN.  and  in  Unesco, 
governments  have  only  too  frequently  preferred 
o  indulge  in  pious  generalities  about  the  evils 
>f  censorship  rather  than  to  encourage  or  permit 
actual  studies  of  concrete  censorship  practices 
n  scores  of  countries  which  profess  to  believe  in 
reedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  our  rapporteur  de- 
erves  high  praise  rather  than  criticism  for  hav- 
ng  had  the  courage  to  direct  the  spotlight  of 
mblic  opinion  on  the  existence  of  forms  of  censor- 
hip  so  frequent,  so  widespread,  so  all  compre- 
lensive  as  to  be  a  most  serious  threat  to  freedom 
f  information.  And  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
lso  to  the  newsmen  in  the  Associated  Press  and 
he  International  Press  Institute  who  in  their 
truggle  for  freedom  of  information  dare  to  incur 
he  disfavor  of  governments  by  publishing  what 
mx.  Lopez  himself  calls  "factual  reports  on  con- 
ditions which  can  be  undertaken  effectively  by  the 
j>rofession." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Council  itself  must  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
[limination  of  unwarranted  government  restric- 
lions  of  the  free  flow  of  news.  Fact  finding  is  a 
|rst  step  toward  such  elimination  of  restrictions, 
lather  than  criticize  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
tying  to  keep  us  informed  about  such  restrictions 
re  should  support,  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority, 
he  proposal  of  Mr.  Lopez  of  two  worldwide  sur- 


veys to  be  undertaken  by  the  rapporteur  next  year. 
The  first  is  a  worldwide  survey  of  current  internal 
censorship  practices  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, where  practicable,  for  remedial  action.  The 
second  is  a  similar  survey  regarding  censorship  of 
outgoing  news  dispatches.  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  proposals  are  omitted  in  the 
long  list  of  resolutions  submitted  by  the  French 
delegation.  I  do  hope  that  this  omission  is  un- 
intentional and  that  the  Council  will  act  on  these 
proposals  for  worldwide  surveys  of  censorship  as 
two  of  the  most  constructive  and  realistic  pro- 
posals of  the  Lopez  report. 

The  United  States,  which  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  rapporteur  at  the  14th  Session  of  the 
Council  for  an  experimental  period  of  1  year,  con- 
siders that  Mr.  Lopez'  work  has  amply  justified 
this  function.  Therefore,  we  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  appoint  a  rapporteur  for  another  year 
to  carry  out  the  most  urgent  tasks  suggested  in 
the  report — including  the  two  I  have  mentioned 
above.  We  would  be  happy  to  have  Mr.  Lopez 
continue  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

Loosening  the  fetters  of  government  restrictions 
will  contribute  to  greater  freedom  of  information. 
But  tightening  these  fetters  will  have  the  opposite 
effect.  And  this  is  precisely  what  I  fear  will  hap- 
pen if  we  indulge  in  further  attempts  to  frame 
generalized  conventions  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. _  No  matter  how  altruistic  our  intentions, 
experience  shows  that  we  would  end  up  with  texts 
which  would  be  used  by  some  governments  as  a 
pretext  for  sanctioning  or  further  restricting  free- 
dom of  information.  The  convention  approach 
seems  most  unwise  in  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  years  on  the  Draft  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  which  might  better  be 
called  Restrictions  on  Information.  Under  pres- 
ent world  conditions,  attempts  to  formulate  inter- 
national legal  commitments  are  more  likely  to 
hinder  rather  than  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  information.  With  our  limited  facilities  and 
resources  we  should  concentrate  on  the  jobs  we  can 
do,  instead  of  dissipating  our  efforts  on  jobs  we 
cannot  do. 

Barriers  to  Freedom  of  Information 

Mr.  President,  the  second  problem  area — eco- 
nomic and  technical  barriers  to  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation— offers  real  promise  of  useful  work.  Here 
we  face  such  problems  as  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  newsprint,  press  and  telecommunica- 
tions facilities,  rates  and  priorities,  tariff  and 
trade  practices,  and,  perhaps  most  important,  lack 
of  local  information  media. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  here  in  the  Council,  to  have 
a  real  feeling  about  some  of  these  problems.  We 
have  freedom  to  speak.  We  have  responsible 
journalists  covering  our  debates.  We  can  step 
into  the  Delegates  Lounge  and  read  newspapers 
from  all  over  the  world,  or  can  obtain  the  latest 
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world  news  by  teletype  or  radio  at  any  moment. 
But  at  least  28  nations  do  not  have  teletype  news 
services  of  any  kind  or  have  them  on  such  a  re- 
stricted basis  that  news  cannot  even  move  between 
the  main  population  centers.  Fifty-four  nations 
and  territories  do  not  even  receive  the  services 
of  a  world  news  gathering  agency.  Millions  of 
people  see  a  newspaper  or  hear  a  radio  broadcast 
only  at  the  rarest  of  intervals.  This  is  a  fertile 
field  for  realistically  conceived  and  administered 
technical  assistance. 

Both  the  Secretary-General  and  the  rapporteur 
stress  the  significant  possibilities  of  applying  the 
concept  of  technical  assistance  to  freedom  of  in- 
formation. They  stress  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent domestic  information  enterprises,  and  the 
training  and  exchange  of  personnel  in  the  infor- 
mation media. 

Some  parts  of  such  a  program  would  be  directly 
related  to  economic  development,  and  accordingly 
would  qualify  with  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance.  Other  parts  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  _ 

The  Secretary-General  points  out  in  his  report 
on  Independent  Information  Enterprises  that  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  have 
already  extended  assistance  relating  to  telecom- 
munications, visual  media,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp,  paper  and  newsprint,  modernization 
of  printing  techniques,  and  training  of  printers. 
This  demonstrates  that  the  United  Nations  already 
has  the  capability  and  experience  to  deal  with  the 
technical  problems  involved. 

The  most  promising  new  suggestion  is  that  this 
technical  assistance  now  be  extended  to  include 
the  development  of  independent  domestic  infor- 
mation enterprises.  The  most  important  word  in 
this  idea  is  "independent."  We  will  not  accom- 
plish our  goals  if  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance were  to  result  in  politically  or  governmentally 
controlled  and  guided  enterprises.  Here  again, 
the  work  must  be  done  from  the  grassroots  up — 
the  real  problem  is  to  promote  the  development  of 
local  newspapers  and  radio  stations  which  are  ca- 
pable of  standing  on  their  own  feet  and  are 
independent  of  governmental  controls. 

We  should  also  keep  our  eyes  clearly  on  the 
most  important  task — that  of  getting  information 
to  the  people  at  the  local  level.  This  means  more 
local  media.  It  is  premature  for  us  to  extend  our 
limited  resources  to  include  the  development  of 
news  agencies,  desirable  as  that  may  be.  When 
there  are  enough  newspapers  or  radio  stations  in 
any  particular  country  or  area,  they  themselves 
will  create  the  demand  for  news  agency  services. 
The  Secretary-General  wisely  recognizes  this  fact 
by  pointing  out: 

The  possibility  of  setting  up  an  independent  news  agency 
depends  entirely  on  its  having  a  sufficient  clientele  to  make 
Its  operations  viable.  It  has  been  found  that  attempts  to 
dispense  with  the  sound  financial  backing  provided  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  clients  belonging  to  the  independent 
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information  media  field  (i.  e.,  by  subsidies  or  other  methods! 
of  financing  from  governmental  or  other  sources)  may 
tend  to  discredit  the  agency's  services  in  the  eyes  of  a'l 
number  of  its  potential  clients.  Hence,  it  may  be  said  that 
attempts  to  create  a  news  agency  can  be  encouraged  only; 
if  there  already  exist  within  the  country  sufficient  poten- 
tial clients  willing  to  subscribe  to  its  services. 

Another  aspect  of  technical  assistance  which 
could  be  quite  productive  is  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary-General  has  suggested  an 
increase  of  fellowships  to  enable  the  staff  of 
domestic  information  enterprises  of  under- 
developed countries  to  serve  as  trainees  in  countries 
with  more  highly  developed  information  enter- 
prises. The  rapporteur  has  put  forward  virtually 
the  same  proposal.  This  seems  a  most  useful  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  has  been  encouraging 
this  type  of  exchange  for  some  time — in  fact,  351 
leaders  of  foreign  information  media  visited  the1 
United  States  as  guests  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment during  1952. 

Certain  other  suggestions  have  been  put  forward 
for  action  by  the  specialized  agencies  or  for  meas- 
ures which  can  be  taken  directly  by  governments 
to  assist  in  overcoming  technical  barriers  to  the' 
flow  of  knowledge  and  information.  Many  ol 
these  deserve  the  support  of  this  Council,  but  } 
shall  leave  our  detailed  views  on  these  questions 
for  elaboration  in  the  Social  Committee. 


Professional  Standards  and  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  Information  Media 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  possibilities  foi 
making  progress  in  the  area  of  professional  stand- 
ards and  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  in-1 
formation  media.  However,  we  must  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  standards  anc 
responsibilities  as  a  mask  to  curb  the  free  flow  oi 
information.  At  its  last  session,  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  continue  his  consultations  witl 
information  media  as  to  whether  they  would  b( 
prepared  to  meet  to  discuss  a  code  of  ethics.5  Th( 
United  States,  and  many  other  delegations,  stressec 
at  that  time  that  journalists  would  respect  only  f 
code  drawn  up  without  governmental  interference 
by  representatives  of  the  profession.  I  believe 
firmly  we  must  continue  to  adhere  to  that  principle 

The  rapporteur  has  suggested  the  possibility  ol 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  information  media  ii 
the  cause  of  promoting  friendly  relations  amon^ 
nations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  disseminat 
ing  wider  professional  knowledge  of  the  work  o: 
the  United  Nations,  foreign  countries  and  inter 
national  affairs.  He  has  suggested  that  it  might  b( 
accomplished  through  appropriate  courses  ir 
schools  of  journalism,  visits  of  journalists  tcj 
foreign  countries  and  to  the  United  Nations,  anc 
interchange  of  news  personnel.  My  delegation  be 
lieves  that  this  might  be  added  to  the  survey  oi 
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:ensorship  practices  and  protection  of  sources  of 
nformation  of  news  personnel  as  priority  respon- 
ibilities  for  the  rapporteur  and  the  Council  in  the 
oming  year.  I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that 
<ur  job  should  be  to  create  better  understanding 
ather  than  to  train  pro-United  Nations  propa- 
gandists. Newsmen  cannot  be  expected  to  propa- 
gandize for  any  cause,  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
•e.    Their  job  is  to  provide  information. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  general  proposals  to 
ncourage  better  professional  training  of  infor- 
mtion  personnel  in  the  Secretary-General's  rec- 
mmendations.  These  include  encouragement  of 
tie  establishment  of  professional  training  courses 
i  underdeveloped  countries,  the  facilitation  of 
ntry  into  the  developed  countries  of  persons  de- 
iring  to  improve  their  professional  qualifications, 
rid  the  use  of  experts  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
rofessional  workers  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
'hese  proposals  offer  similar  possibilities  for  con- 
active  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  use  our  resources  intelli- 
ently  and  imaginatively  to  stimulate  the  grass- 
jots  development  of  free  information  enterprises, 
)  lift  government  restrictions  against  their 
rowth,  and  to  encourage  responsible  journalism. 
It  we  must  approach  these  tasks  realistically, 
he  seed  of  a  free  press  is  present  everywhere 
here  people  are  free  to  think  and  to  speak.  We 
mnot  create  that  seed,  but  we  can  help  nurture  its 
-owth  and  guard  against  those  who— out  of  i<r- 
irance  or  hostility— would  stifle  the  development 
:  one  of  man's  most  precious  freedoms. 

idnapping  of  American  Journalists 

This  task  requires  unceasing  vigilance.  The 
jrces  of  darkness  have  already  enveloped  800 
llhon  captive  people  in  the  world  behind  the 
•on  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Their  totalitarian 
ntacles  have  even  reached  out  to  enfold  foreign 
respondents,  for  these  regimes  are  so  patho- 
gically  suspicious  and  afraid  of  honest  report- 
g  that  they  equate  the  quest  for  news  with 
pionage.  No  one  can  forget  the  case  of  William 
atis  who  spent  more  than  two  years  in  a  Czech 
n  because  he  tried  to  cover  the  news.  Fortu- 
itely,  Mr.  Oatis  is  now  free  and  is  pursuing  his 
•ofession  here  at  the  United  Nations— covering 
e  meetings  of  this  Council— where  it  is  not  a 
ime  to  ask  a  delegate  questions. 
And  this  was  not  an  isolated  case.  On  March 
I  1953,  two  other  American  journalists,  Donald 
ixon  and  Richard  Applegate,  were  seized  by  a 
nnese  Communist  gunboat  while  sailing  in  a 
•cht  in  international  waters  from  Hong  Kono- 
Macao.  For  more  than  a  year  these  newspaper^ 
Jn  have  been  held  incommunicado  in  a  Chinese 
anmunist  jail,  while  the  authorities  of  that  re- 
ine  have  ignored  completely  the  repeated  in- 
iries  and  protests  from  my  government,  and 
3m  relatives,  friends,  and  colleagues  of  the  un- 
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fortunate   journalists  and  their  traveling  com- 
panions who  were  seized  with  them. 

Indeed,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  never 
deigned  to  reply  to  requests  for  information  on 
this  brutal  kidnapping— this  act  of  piracy  on  the 
high  seas.  Dixon  and  Applegate  now  find  them- 
selves imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  Communists  like 
30  other  American  citizens.  The  only  crimes  of 
these  32  appear  to  have  been  that  they  were  Ameri- 
can journalists,  missionaries,  or  businessmen  or 
students.  All  these  Americans  have  been  kept  in 
Chinese  Communist  jails,  some  for  3  or  more  years, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  charges  on  which  they 
are  held.  They  have  been  denied  counsel,  and  they 
have  even  been  refused  basic  personal  needs. 
Many  have  been  subjected  to  physical  and  mental 
tortures  designed  to  extract  false  confessions  of 
guilt.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  some  Americans  pre- 
viously jailed  by  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
known  to  have  died  as  a  result  of  bestial  treatment. 
It  is  an  evil  thing  when  freedom  of  information 
is  suppressed  through  censorship  and  repressive 
regulations.  But  when  this  freedom  is  destroyed 
by  the  physical  snatching  away  and  imprisoning 
of  journalists,  then  it  is  a  matter  deserving  of  the 
greatest  condemnation  and  forthright  action. 

Mr.  President,  through  this  Council  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  world  public  opinion  in  an  effort  to 
prevail  upon  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
release  from  its  custody  Donald  Dixon,  Richard 
Applegate,  and  the  other  Americans  held  in  Chi- 
nese Communist  jails  or  otherwise  prevented  from 
leaving  Communist  China.  I  am  also  serving  no- 
tice that  the  United  States  will  keep  this  issue  alive 
in  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
wherever  else  it  may  prove  helpful.  This  to  the 
end  that  these  victims  of  the  foes  of  truth  and 
freedom  may  be  liberated  and  that  Milton's 
words — "whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse" — 
will  once  again  be  vindicated. 


REFUTATION  OF  SOVIET  STATEMENTS 

U.S./U.N  press  release  1903  dated  April  13 

When  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Soviet 
delegate,  it  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  hero 
in  Stephen  Leacock's  play  who  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  furiously  in  all  directions. 

The  Soviet  delegate  evidenced  acute  reaction 
against  the  criticism  of  the  rapporteur's  report, 
and  the  very  violence  of  the  reaction  is  the  best 
indication  to  me  that  the  criticism  was  well  di- 
rected. In  the  United  States  we  welcome  criti- 
cism^ especially  honest,  constructive  criticism,  as 
that  is  the  way  we  all  learn  and  progress  in  my 
country.  That  points  up  one  major  difference  in 
the  speeches  of  the  delegates  around  this  table  on 
freedom  of  information  over  the  last  two  days. 
There  has  been  honest  criticism  against  the  dis- 
honest criticism  that  we  just  heard;  real  difference 
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of  opinion  against  propaganda;  sincere  opinion 
against  pure  demagoguery ;  dignified  statement  of 
position  against  an  endless  diatribe  and  perversion 
of  the  truth. 

Now,  what  were  some  of  those  perversions  oi  the 
truth.     First,  you  heard  the  statement  made  by  the 
Soviet  delegate  that  you  have  to  be  a  millionaire 
or  a  billionaire  in  the  United  States  to  own  a 
newspaper.     Well,  I  don't  know  what  a  billionaire 
is.     I  never  saw  one.    That's  too  stratospheric  in 
numbers  for  me.     But  I  come  from  the  little  town 
of  San  Marino  in  California  that  has  a  population 
of  13,000  people.    We  have  a  newspaper  there.    It 
is  owned  by  a  resident  of  San  Marino,  completely 
independent,  and  we  read  the  newspaper — most  all 
the  residents  of  San  Marino  read  that  newspaper. 
He  is  not  a  subsidiary  of  any  large  organization. 
He  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  his  own  business  and 
he  prints  in  the  paper  what  he  thinks  are  the  best 
facts  that  he  can  get,  not  what  he  thinks  the  people 
would  like  to  read,  but  the  facts.     It  is  a  small 
business  which  is  typical  of  thousands  of  small 
towns  in  my  country,  and  it  is  typical  and  symboli- 
cal also  of  the  way  95  percent  of  the  business  in 
my  country  is  done— not  by  large  companies  but 
by  small  companies  or  small  individual  businesses. 
The  next  statement  was  that  the  American  press 
is  a  monopoly,  a  trust  run  by  dollar  grabbing  capi- 
talists.    I  would  remind  my  Soviet  colleague  once 
more  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  no  mo- 
nopolies, except  in  public  utilities  that  are  strictly 
regulated  by  the  state  or  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   We  do  not  have  monopolies.    We  have 
anti-trust  laws  which  prevent  monopolies,  whereas 
in  the  Soviet  Union  they  have  only  monopolies 
and  the  state  owns  everything,  almost  even  the 
souls  of  the  people.     In  the  Soviet  Union  all  in- 
formation comes  from  government  dictates. 

Now,  the  next  statement  was  that  in  the  United 
States  our  citizens  are  spoon-fed  news  and  in- 
formation which  a  few  Wall  Street  bankers  want 
them  to  read.  I  am  not  going  to  dignify  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind  with  an  answer.  I  would  only 
say  that  the  delegate  from  the  Soviet  Union  can 
go  right  out  in  this  building  to  the  newsstand  and 
for  a  few  nickels  he  can  purchase  more  different 
opinions  from  the  newsstand  in  this  very  building 
than  in  the  whole  of  Soviet  Kussia. 

His  next  statement  was  that  in  the  United  States 
all  news  is  dominated  by  only  three  wire  services, 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the 
International  News  Service.  Well,  what's  wrong 
with  those  services?  Do  they  print  facts  or  do 
they  print  only  propaganda  dictated  by  a  totali- 
tarian regime?  In  Soviet  Russia  they  have  only 
one  wire  service,  Tabs.     I  believe  the  representa- 


tive is  here.  And  the  representative  of  Tass  is  i' 
government  employee,  a  government  agent,  all 
lowed  into  this  country  on  a  visa  as  a  represental 
tive  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  agency  par 
rots  only  what  the  Kremlin  dictates. 

The  representative  of  Soviet  Russia  mentione 
the  evil  events  foretold  by  George  Orwell  in  hi 
book  "1984."  I  would  like  to  advise  my  distil 
guished  colleague  from  the  Soviet  Union  that  bt 
fore  he  quotes  that  book  again  he  ought  to  rea, 
it,  for  that  book  is  a  biting  satire  on  the  blac 
abyss  into  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  1j 
lead  all  free  countries. 

The  representative  of  Soviet  Russia  stated  ths 
some  correspondents,  foreign  correspondents,  wei 
over  in  Russia.  He  either  stated  or  implied  the: 
had  freedom  to  travel  around,  freedom  to  sen 
home  the  news  they  wanted.  He  mentioned  M; 
Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times.  During  rri 
lunch  hour  I  had  occasion  to  check  with  the  Ne, 
York  Times  and  they  inform  me  that  Mr.  Salr, 
bury  does  not  have  full  freedom  to  report,  sin( 
everything  that  he  writes  goes  through  censorship 
the  censorship  which  Mr.  Lopez  referred  to  i 
his  report.  He  does  not  have  full  freedom  1 
travel  since  many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  aj 
forbidden  areas.  If  the  delegate  from  the  Sovi;. 
Union  really  believes  in  full  freedom  of  mfq 
mation,  I  challenge  Soviet  Russia  to  lift  its  ce; 
sorship  on  outgoing  dispatches  as  the  first  step  . 
this  direction. 

Now,  Mr.  Lopez  was  attacked  in  a  most  violei 
manner  and  it  has  reminded  me  and  my  colleagu. 
of  the  equally  vicious  attack  that  the  Soviet  Unu 
made  in  the  General  Assembly  against  Justi 
Berg  of  Norway  and  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudalier  | 
India.  It  is  obvious  that  they  fear  the  inform 
tion  which  these  servants  of  the  United  NatiO! 
have  given  us.  This  is  the  measure  of  their  b 
lief  in  the  subject  that  we  are  talking  about. 
Finally,  the  Soviet  delegate  came  to  his  poi 
and  unmasked  his  objective.  What  did  he  sa; 
He  said  abandon  the  freedom  of  information  pa 
which  the  Lopez  report  talks  about  and  take 
new  road,  the  Soviet  road,  down  the  path  to  Rv 
sian  communism,  the  blackness  of  the  dark  ag 
where  men  are  chattels  and  where  the  governme 
tells  the  people  what  to  think  and  what  to  say. 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  April  9  confirmed  the  nomination 
George  P.  Baker  to  be  U.S.  representative  on  the  Transpd 
and  Communications  Commission  of  the  Economic  a 
Social  Council  of  the  U.N. 
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T  he  Search  for  Means  of 
Controlling  Atomic  Energy 

Statements  oy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

lature  of  Commission's  Task 

7.S./U.N.  press  release  1901  dated  April  9 

The  Disarmament  Commission  resumes  its  work 
it  a  moment  when  the  whole  world  is  gripped  with 
he  knowledge  that  a  new  dimension  has  been 
idded  to  the  dangers  of  the  atomic  age. 

Months  before  the  recent  tests  at  the  Pacific 
proving  grounds,  the  President  of  the  United 
states  spoke  to  us  on  December  8  here  in  the 
Jnited  Nations  about  the  significance  to  the  world 
if  what  he  called  these  "fearful  engines  of  atomic 
night." 2  He  offered  concrete  proposals  which  ex- 
>ressed  the  conscience  and  the  hope  of  America, 
.nd  I  believe  of  all  of  humanity.  He  called  upon 
is  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  "dark  chamber  of 
lorrors"  into  which  the  perversion  of  atomic  de- 
velopment for  warlike  purpose  seems  to  be  lead- 
Qgus. 

We  are  interested  that  the  Soviet  Union  recog- 
lizes  and  declares  the  peril  which  threatens  it  as 
rell  as  all  of  us  in  the  free  world.  In  its  recent 
iote  delivered  to  the  United  States  Government ' 

t states: 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  use  of  atomic  and 
ydrogen  weapons  in  war  would  cause  untold  disaster  to 
eoples,  would  mean  mass  annihilation  of  the  world's 
opulation,  destruction  of  large  cities— the  centers  of  pres- 
nt  day  industry,  culture,  and  science,  including  the  oldest 
enters  of  civilization  which  are  the  largest  capitals  of 
'orld  states. 

'his  is  certainly  true. 

And  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  has  made 
statement  to  his  Parliament  on  atomic  and  hydro- 
en  weapons  which  in  accordance  with  his  request 
as  been  distributed  as  a  Disarmament  Commis- 
ion  document.4  It  is  clearly  entitled  to  respect- 
ing attention.  We  suggest  that  this  document  be 
eferred  to  the  subcommittee  and  be  considered 
here. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  on  both  sides  of 
ie  line  which  now  divides  the  world  there  is  a 
Bcognition  of  mortal  danger.  We,  on  our  side, 
ope  that  this  increasing  awareness  on  the  Com- 
mnist  side  will  be  accompanied  by  a  determina- 
on  matching  our  own  to  circumvent  the  danger 
nd  to  unlock  for  mankind  the  incalculable  good 
i  atomic  energy. 

Made  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  on  Apr.  9,  14, 

]  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
Delivered  on  Mar.  31 ;  not  printed  here. 
U.N.  doc.  DC/44. 
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Until  we  find  a  solution  to  this  most  pressing 
problem  of  our  age,  neither  our  world  nor  the 
Communist  world  can  be  free  of  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  arms  race  nor  of  the  shadow  of  atomic  war. 

An  understanding  depends  upon  good  will  and 
good  faith,  upon  a  flexibility  of  mind  and  a  will- 
ingness to  explore  new  methods,  and  above  all 
an  interest  and  a  desire  to  get  action  and  results. 
Sometimes  these  qualities  have  been  lacking  but 
in  spite  of  many  past  disappointments  we  never 
give  up  hope. 


Text  of  Resolution  Adopted  by  Disarmament 
Commission  on  April  19 1 

U.N.  doc.  DC/49 
Dated  April  19 

The  Disarmament  Commission, 

Noting  General  Assembly  resolution  715  (VIII) 
and  the  resolution  on  disarmament  agreed  by  the 
Four  Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  on  18  February 
1954, 

1.  Decides,  pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution 
715  (VIII),  to  establish  a  Sub-Committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  Canada,  France,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  Sub-Committee  should  hold 
its  first  meeting  on  23  April,  and  should  arrange  its 
own  meetings  and  method  of  work; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  Sub-Committee  should  pre- 
sent a  report  on  the  results  of  its  work  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  not  later  than  15  July. 

1  Introduced  by  the  United  Kingdom ;  adopted,  as 
amended,  by  a  vote  of  9-1  (U.S.S.R.)-2  (Lebanon, 
China).  The  Soviet  proposal  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  1  (U.S.S.R.)-lO-l  (Lebanon). 


We  in  this  country  particularly  approach  this 
new  round  of  talks  with  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. As  pioneers  and  principal  custodians  of 
atomic  energy,  we  have  never  ceased  to  encourage 
initiative  to  bring  it  under  control.  The  plan 
offered  to  the  U.N.  as  far  back  as  1946  constituted 
one  such  initiative;  President  Eisenhower's  pro- 
posals of  last  December  for  an  international  pool 
of  fissionable  material  for  peaceful  purposes  is 
another.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  discussing  the  project  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  also  welcome  most  earnestly  any  proposals 
for  revising  the  method  of  dealing  with  disarma- 
ment which  promises  to  make  discussions  more 
fruitful.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
Government  stands  ready  to  pursue  the  progres- 
sive suggestions  made  by  the  past  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
committee of  this  commission  to  "seek  in  private 
an  acceptable  solution."8  We  are  hopeful  that 
such  close  and  intimate  consultation,  untram- 
meled  by  publicity  and  unburdened  of  the  weight 


;  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 
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of  propaganda,  may  produce  more  results  than  the 
formal  debates  which  we  have  previously  held. 

Such  a  subcommittee  should  of  course  consist 
of  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  it  should 
also  include  Canada,  which  occupies  a  unique 
place,  both  for  reasons  technically  connected  with 
disarmament  and  also  because  of  her  gifts  of 
international  moral  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  time  for  oratory  but 
for  hard  practical  work.  We  may  doubt  whether 
this  committee,  no  matter  how  hard  and  how 
sincerely  it  works,  will  be  able  within  a  short 
time  to  solve  all  the  vast  problems  of  control  of 
atomic  energy.  We  may  well  be  content  if  we 
make  some  tangible  progress.  Let  us  be  heartened 
by  the  thought  that  agreements  on  specific  points 
can  in  turn  lead  to  greater  agreements  and  then 
to  genuine  positive  accomplishments.  Would 
that  there  were  a  simple  formula  which,  even  if 
it  could  not  give  us  full  security,  would  at  least 
materially  reduce  the  total  danger  which  con- 
fronts the  world  today.  However,  there  is  no 
such  simple  formula.  There  is  no  magic  wand 
which  we  can  wave  and  bring  the  millennium  over- 
night. There  is  nothing  to  substitute  for  hard 
painstaking  work  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  get  results  but  not  motivated  by  a  race  for  the 
world's  headlines. 

In  that  hopeful  spirit,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
begin. 

Participation  of  Communist  China 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  1904  dated  April  14 

Let  me  make  two  brief  observations  concerning 
the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  representative  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  sub- 
committee.6 

First,  the  Soviet  proposal  to  include  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  is  both  fallacious  and  unwise. 
What  we  are  discussing  here  is  the  composition  of 
a  subsidiary  body  of  this  commission,  a  subcom- 
mittee, if  you  please,  which  in  turn  is  a  subsidiary 
body  reporting  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Security  Council.  In  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  the  Security  Council  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  sit  for 
China,  and  they  are  the  only  representatives  who 
can  legally  represent  China  in  the  Disarmament 
Commission  or  any  subsidiary  bodies  it  may 
establish. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  opposes  the  inclu- 
sion of  Communist  China  in  the  subcommittee  for 
substantially  the  same  reasons  which  cause  us  to 
oppose  representation  of  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations.  And  I  need  not  take  the  time  of 
this  body  this  afternoon  to  give  all  those  reasons 
because  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 

'  U.N.  doc.  DC/48  dated  Apr.  14.  The  Soviet  draft  also 
proposed  India  and  Czechoslovakia  as  participants. 
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The  plain  truth  is  that  commonsense  tells  us  that 
the  nations  which  are  included  in  the  resolution  oi 
the  United  Kingdom  7  are  numerous  enough  and 
responsible  enough  and  involved  enough  to  reach! 


an  agreement  on  disarmament. 


U.S.  Views  on  Subcommittee 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  190?  dated  April  19 

Sometimes  I  get  the  impression  that  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  Soviet  Union  gets  so  carried  awaj 
or  fascinated  by  the  rumble  of  his  own  voice  thai 
he  says  things  which  on  sober  reflection  later  h< 
must  regret.  I  am  sure  that  he  feels  sorry  nov 
that  he  implied,  for  example,  that  India  was  \ 
satellite  because,  of  course,  it  is  a  well-known  fac 
that  India  is  an  independent  nation  which  stay; 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  solely  because  i, 
wants  to  stay  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Hi 
inference  that  Canada  was  a  satellite  of  the  Umte< 
States,  or  that  the  United  States  was  a  satellite  o 
Canada— I  forget  which  way  he  had  it— is,  o 
course,  equally  absurd. 

The  Soviet  representative  seems  to  see  satellite 
everywhere,  probably  because  his  Government  ha, 
put  so  much  time  and  energy  into  setting  up  j 
monolithic  satellite  edifice  whose  structure,  I  ma; 
add,  is  as  brittle  as  its  surface  is  hard.  He  cannoj 
understand  the  fact  of  people  in  this  world  dom 
things  because  they  believe  in  them.  He  cannc, 
understand  the  basic  essential  strength  of  fre 
peoples  in  which  the  rights  and  the  views  of  every 
one,  be  they  small  or  large,  weak  or  strong,  ar 
respected. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  reasons  which  I  hav 
made  clear  many  times,  the  United  States  is  or 
posed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Chinese  Communis 
regime  on  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a  regime  whic 
is  manifestly  unfit  to  take  part  in  this  work.  I 
it  is  put  to  a  vote,  I  shall  vote  against  includin 
them. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  th 
inclusion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  I  shall  vol 
against  their  inclusion.  The  whole  world  knov> 
that  Czechoslovakia  has  neither  a  voice  nor  a  vol 
which  it  can  call  its  own. 

The  Government  of  India  in  its  communicatio 
of  April  8  regarding  the  hydrogen  bomb  8  sai< 
"The  Government  of  India  are  fully  aware  ths 
any  effective  consideration  and  solution  of  the* 
problems  can  be  reached  only  by  the  powers  prn 
cipally  concerned."  I  stress  the  words  "only  t 
the  powers  principally  concerned."  The  repn 
sentative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  r 
evidence  to  indicate  that  India  wants  to  be  in  tl 
subcommittee.  There  is  every  indication  that  tl 
Government  of  India  was  not  consulted  on  tl 
Soviet  proposal  and  does  not,  in  fact,  desire  1 

'  U.N.  doc.  DC/47  dated  Apr.  12.  This  draft  named  t: 
U.  S.,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  France,  and  Canada  as  members 
the  subcommittee. 

8  U.N.  doc.  DC/44. 
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serve.    If  it  is  put  to  a  vote,  I  shall  abstain  on  the 
inclusion  of  India  on  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  United  States  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  hearing  a  full  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  Government  of  India.  We  would, 
therefore,  favor  an  invitation  to  India  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  subcommittee  at  an  early  date 
to  express  her  views,  and  in  fact  the  United  States 
intends  to  propose  such  an  invitation  to  the  sub- 
committee at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  representative  argued 
that  the  subcommittee  would  be  so  lopsided  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  outvoted.  He  is  in 
error.  There  is  no  outvoting  and  there  will  be 
no  outvoting  in  the  subcommittee  because  there 
isn't  going  to  be  any  voting.  Nations  will  be 
bound  only  by  their  own  vote.  We  believe  that 
an  "acceptable  solution,"  which  is  what  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  calls  for,  means  a  solu- 
tion acceptable  to  all  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  to  all  other  members. 
When  the  subcommittee  is  set  up  we  expect  to  take 
the  position  that  it  should  not  vote  at  all,  just  as 
the  Disarmament  Commission  never  voted  except 
m  strictly  procedural  matters.  So  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about  there. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  candid  with  each  other 
and  with  the  public.  The  pending  proposal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  best  hope  for 
disarmament.  Those  who  favor  disarmament  will 
support  it.  Those  who  vote  against  it  will  inevita- 
bly be  regarded  as  being  opposed  to  disarmament. 
Now,  those  are  hard  words,  but  that  is  the  hard 
fact.  All  else  is  propaganda,  legalism,  technicali- 
ties, and  surplusage.  A  thinly  veiled  threat  to 
walk  out  which  is  what  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made,  is  also  a  thinly  veiled 
threat  to  torpedo  the  peace.  The  choice  before  us 
is  simple.  The  stakes  are  immense.  Let  us  act 
like  men  and  hesitate  no  longer  and  thus  we  can 
lead  the  world  to  peace. 


Armistice  Agreement  Violations 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  April  15 
from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  K.  Lacey,  Senior  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in 
Korea,  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission: 1 

1.  For  investigation  of  violations  of  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreement  by  the  KPA/CPV  [Korean 
People's  Army /Chinese  People's  Volunteers]  side, 
hiring  the  period  29  November  1953  to  9  February 
1954,  the  following  facts  are  presented  for  your 
mmediate  consideration. 

For  information  concerning  the  composition  and  func- 
ions  of  these  commissions  as  described  in  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1953,  pp. 
134-137. 
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2.  On  29  November  1953,  after  the  KPA/CPV 
in  a  meeting  of  the  MAC  [Military  Armistice 
Commission]  refused  to  submit  a  joint  letter  to 
the  NNSC  [Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion], the  UNC  [United  Nations  Command]  uni- 
laterally requested  the  NNSC  to  investigate  the 
case  of  three  soldiers  apprehended  by  the  UNC  on 
19  November  1953  in  the  Joint  Security  Area. 
These  three  soldiers  were  identified  beyond  ques- 
tion to  be  former  soldiers  of  the  ROKA  [Republic 
of  Korea  Army].  The  place  and  date  of  their 
capture  by  the  KPA/CPV  was  firmly  established. 
Although  ample  evidence  was  available  to  verify 
the  fact  that  these  persons  were  impressed  into 
the  KPA/CPV  military  units,  and  were  retained 
after  24  September  1953,  a  clear  violation  of  para- 
graph 51  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  by  the 
KPA/CPV,  the  Czech  and  Polish  members  of  the 
NNSC  refused  to  participate  in  any  proceedings 
for  the  consideration  of  this  critical  matter  as  a 
violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

3.  On  18  December  1953,  after  the  KPA/CPV 
in  another  meeting  of  the  MAC  again  refused  to 
submit  a  joint  letter  to  the  NNSC,  the  UNC  uni- 
laterally, and  for  the  second  time,  requested  the 
NNSC  to  investigate  the  case  of  two  individuals 
apprehended  by  the  UNC,  South  of  the  Southern 
boundary  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  on  10  Decem- 
ber 1953.  These  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
three  ROKA  persons  previously  cited,  were  also 
identified  beyond  question  to  be  former  soldiers  of 
the  ROKA  who  had  been  impressed  into  the 
KPA/CPV  military  units.  Their  retention  after 
24  September  1953  constituted  a  second  clear  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  51  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
by  the  KPA/CPV.  For  the  second  time,  the 
NNSC  failed  to  take  any  action  on  a  unilateral 
request  from  the  Senior  Member  of  a  side  as  au- 
thorized in  paragraphs  28  and  42F  of  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreement.  For  the  second  time,  the  Czech 
and  Polish  members  of  the  NNSC  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  performance  of  their  solemn  obliga- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

4.  On  18  January  1954,  and  again  on  26  Jan- 
uary 1954,  the  UNC  submitted  separate  unilateral 
requests  to  the  NNSC  to  investigate  specific  mili- 
tary units  of  the  several  ROKA  persons,  who  had 
been  impressed  into  the  military  service  of  the 
KPA/CPV,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these 
and  other  individuals  had  also  been  forcibly  de- 
tained in  the  territory  under  the  military  control 
of  the  KPA/CPV.  For  the  third  and  fourth  time, 
respectively,  the  Czech  and  Polish  members  of  the 
NNSC  again  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  investi- 
gation of  KPA/CPV  violations  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement.  The  arguments  presented  by  the  mem- 
bers gave  every  indication  of  being  mere  excuses 
to  prevent  the  NNSC  from  confirming  KPA/CPV 
violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  in  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  military  control  of  the  KPA  and 
the  CPV.  Particularly  significant,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  the  responses  of  the  Polish  and  Czech 
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members  as  evidenced  by  an  examination  of  the 
minutes  of  the  89th  and  96th  meetings  of  the 
NNSC,  conformed  to  and  appeared  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  the  contents  of  two  prior  letters  of 
19  January  and  27  January,  issued  by  the  Senior 
Member  of  the  KPA  and  CPV,  MAC,  as  his  reply 
to  the  UNC  unilateral  requests  submitted  to  the 
NNSC  on  18  January  and  26  January,  respec- 
tively. Substantiation  of  such  influence  is  found 
in  the  following  remark  made  by  the  Polish  mem- 
ber and  confirmed  by  the  Czech  member,  at  the 
96th  meeting  of  the  NNSC : 

The  Polish  Delegation  also  deems  it  its  duty  to  declare 
that  for  the  above  stated  reasons  it  will  not  agree — either 
now  or  in  the  future — to  a  request  of  one  of  the  sides  to 
conduct  any  investigation  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
retention  of  the  captured  personnel  of  the  other  side — 
until  settlement  or  understanding  is  reached  on  the  matter 
by  the  two  opposing  sides  or  by  the  forthcoming  political 
conference. 

Such  a  decision  by  the  Czech  and  Polish  members 
is  considered  by  the  UNC  to  render  the  NNSC 
ineffective  for  future  investigation  of  any  Armi- 
stice violations  relating  to  captured  ROKA  per- 
sonnel impressed  into  KPA  and  CPV  military 
units. 

5.  Finally,  on  9  February,  1954,  the  UNC  uni- 
laterally requested  the  NNSC  to  investigate  the 
illegal  introduction  of  combat  material  into  the 
territory  under  the  military  control  of  the  KPA 
and  the  CPV,  in  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. Names  of  places  and  exact  locations  were 
included  in  this  request  of  the  UNC.  Before  the 
NNSC  had  officially  announced  its  decision  re- 
garding the  UNC  request,  the  Senior  Member  of 
the  KPA  and  CPV,  MAC,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Senior  Member  of  the  UNC,  MAC,  denying 
all  the  facts  presented.  Concurrently  he  for- 
warded an  almost  identical  letter  to  the  NNSC. 
The  influence  that  this  letter  had  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  NNSC  cannot  be  discounted. 

6.  In  attempting  to  veil  these  KPA  and  CPV 
violations,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  KPA  and 
CPV,  MAC,  charged  the  UNC  with  violations  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement,  with  no  foundation  in 
fact.  In  addition  to  labeling  the  UNC  charges 
slanderous  fabrication,  the  Senior  Member  of  the 
KPA  and  CPV,  MAC,  attempted  to  offset  the 
UNC  requests  for  investigation  of  violations  by 
submitting  unfounded  charges  against  the  UNC. 
In  a  letter  dated  23  Feb.  1954,  the  NNSC  indicated 
its  inability  to  carry  out  its  pledged  obligations 
with  regard  to  the  UNC  requests  of  9  February 
1954.  This  letter  was  received  on  19  March  1954. 
This  was  the  fifth  time  that  the  Czech  and  Polish 
members  of  the  NNSC  refused  to  participate  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
NNSC,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement. 

7.  Reliable  information  available  to  the  UNC 
shows  that  the  KPA  and  CPV  have  introduced 
operating  combat  aircraft  into  the  territory  under 
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the  military  control  of  the  KPA  and  the  CPV,  andj 
are  introducing  combat  equipment  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  by-pass  and  evade  the  NNITs  [Neutral] 
Nations  Inspection  Teams]  at  the  ports  of  entry 
in  the  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the 
KPA  and  the  CPV,  all  of  which  acts  are  deliberate 
violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Although.' 
the  Senior  Member  of  the  UNC,  MAC,  has  re- 
quested  that  investigation  of  these  violations  be1 
accomplished  by  the  NNSC,  the  Senior  Member  ofj 
the  KPA  and  CPV,  MAC,  has  stated  that  no  such 
inspection  could  ever  be  permitted  since  the  KPA 
and  CPV  have  not  violated  the  agreement.  The 
Senior  Member  of  the  KPA  and  CPV,  MAC,  as 
the  representative  of  his  commanders,  has  clearly 
violated  that  portion  of  para  17  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  which  states : 

The  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides  shall  establish 
within  their  respective  commands  all  measures  and  pro 
cedures  necessary  to  insure  complete  compliance  with  al, 
of  the  provisions  hereof  by  all  elements  of  their  commands 
They  shall  actively  cooperate  with  one  another  and  witt 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission  and  the  Neutral  Na' 
tions  Supervisory  Commission  in  requiring  observance  oi 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  all  of  the  provisions  oit 
this  Armistice  Agreement. 

8.  The  UNC  has  made  every  effort  to  facilitate 

the  operations  of  the  NNSC  in  the  territory  undei 

the  military  control  of  the  UNC  and  has  in  gooc 

faith  complied  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the' 

Armistice   Agreement.     The  NNITs   have  beer 

given  maximum  freedom  to  inspect  incoming  anc 

outgoing  equipment  according  to  the  agreement 

The  NNITs  have  been  given  access  to  document! 

listing  combat  materiel  and  military  personnel  in 

troduced  into  and  evacuated  from  the  territory 

under  the  military  control  of  the  UNC.    With  thi 

aid  of  these  documents  they  have  been  able  t< 

accomplish  their  supervisory  duties  quickly  anc 

efficiently.    At  airfields  the  teams  received  inf or 

mation  on  all  arrivals  and  departures  of  aircraf 

including  approximate  flight  appointment  times 

type  of  aircraft,  and  flight  numbers.    The  team 

have  been  allowed  to  board  cargo  aircraft  to  ac 

complish  their  inspections  and  inspections  hav 

been  carried  out  daily.    The  UNC  has  always  will 

ingly  and  freely  complied  with  requests  of  th 

NNITs  for  additional  information.     The  UNC 

in  its  desire  to  carry  out  both  the  spirit  and  lette 

of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  has  allowed  the  abov 

mentioned  freedom  to  the  NNITs  in  spite  of  th 

fact  that  it  has  been  obvious  from  the  first  tha 

the  Polish  and  Czech  members  of  the  NNITs  hav 

been  utilizing  this  very  freedom  for  the  purpos 

of  taking  advantage  of  administrative  errors  an< 

technical  discrepancies  to  charge  the  UNC  wit! 

deliberate  efforts  to  violate  the  Armistice  Agree, 

ment.     If  the  UNC  had  intended  to  violate  th 

Armistice  Agreement  it  would  have  followed  th 

system  used  in  the  territory  under  the  militar 

control  of  the  KPA  and  CPV.    In  that  terntor, 

the  NNITs  have  been  so  restricted  and  handi 

capped  by  the  established  procedures  that  the) 
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have  been  unable  to  report  or  investigate  any  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  Armistice.  Since  the 
Czech  and  Polish  members  of  the  NNSC  have  sub- 
scribed to  and  supported  the  views  of  the  Senior 
Member,  KPA  and  CPV,  MAC,  before  making 
proper  investigations  of  violations  to  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement,  as  requested  by  the  Senior  Mem- 
ber of  the  UNC,  MAC,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
NNSC  has  been  paralyzed  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
cannot  carry  out  its  pledged  obligations  as  out- 
lined under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
The  acceptance  of  the  KPA  and  CPV  views  of  the 
letters  of  19  January,  27  January,  and  12  Febru- 
ary, respectively,  by  the  members  from  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  without  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  UNC,  serves  to  prevent 
other  investigations  for  substantiated  charges  of 
violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  committed 
by  the  KPA  and  CPV. 

9.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exercise  of  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  NNSC  is  confined  to  the  area 
of  the  UNC.  In  the  territory  under  the  military 
control  of  the  KPA  and  the  CPV,  the  NNSC  has 
been  unable  to  conduct  investigations  as  provided 
for  in  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  Czech  and 
Polish  members  of  the  NNSC,  and  the  Senior 
Member  of  the  KPA  and  the  CPV,  MAC,  have 
obstructed  the  work  of  the  NNSC  to  date,  and 
their  recent  statements  appear  to  preclude  the 
NNSC  from  ever  performing  all  of  its  pledged 
obligations  in  the  future.  In  view  of  the  outright 
repudiation  by  the  KPA  and  CPV  of  this  portion 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  and  the  inability  of 
the  NNSC  to  carry  out  the  obligations  charged  to 
it  by  the  same  agreement,  the  UNC  considers  that 
its  rights  as  a  signatory  to  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment have  been  denied  it.  There  is  to  date  no 
indication  that  the  NNSC  either  can  or  will  fulfill, 
in  the  area  under  the  military  control  of  the  KPA 
and  CPV,  the  full  obligations  which  its  members 
undertook  by  accepting  office  on  the  NNSC. 
Neither  has  the  NNSC  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
in  prohibiting  inspections  lawfully  requested  by 
the  UNC  the  KPA  and  CPV  have  in  effect  uni- 
laterally abrogated  that  part  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  applicable  to  the  functions  of  the 
NNSC  in  the  territory  under  the  military  control 
of  the  KPA  and  CPV. 

J.  K.  Lacey,  Maj.  Gen.  USAF, 
Senior  Member,  USMAC. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Protection  of  Cultural  Property 
In  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  16  (press 
release  200)  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented  at 


May  3,   1954 


the  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  the  Protection  of 
Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict,  to  be 
held  at  The  Hague  from  April  21  to  May  12,  1954,  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, by  the  following  delegation  : 

Chairman 

Leonard  Carmichael,  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Vice  Chairman 

Sumner  McKnight  Crosby,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  History  of  Art,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Advisers 

Magdalen  G.  H.  Flexner,  Office  of  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

W.  W.  Perham,  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Office  of  Civil  Affairs 
and  Military  Government,  Department  of  Defense. 

Buddy  A.  Strozier,  Colonel,  U.S.A.F.,  Headquarters, 
United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

This  Conference  has  been  called,  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Unesco  (Paris,  November  12-December  11, 
1952),  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  signing  an  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 


Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  20  (press 
release  205)  that  the  following  delegation  will  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Migration  which  con- 
venes at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  April  26 : 

U.S.  Representative 

W.  Hallam  Tuck,  Member  Personnel  Task  Force  for  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Chauncey  W.  Reed,  House  of  Representatives 
Francis  E.  Walter,  House  of  Representatives 
Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  Assistant  Director,  Office  for  Refu- 
gees,  Migration   and  Voluntary  Assistance,  Foreign 
Operations  Administration 

Principal  Adviser 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Walter  M.  Besterman,  Staff  Member,  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives 

Richard  R.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  Field  Coordination, 
Escapee  Program,  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
Frankfort,  Germany 

Albert  F.  Canwell,  Spokane,  Wash. 

William  R.  Foley,  Committee  Counsel,  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives 

Dayton  H.  Frost,  Chief,  Intergovernmental  Refugee  Pro- 
gram  Division,   Foreign    Operations  Administration 

Robert  Hubbell,  Labor  Specialist,  United  States  European 
Regional  Organization,  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration, Paris,  France 

During  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  convening 
of  the  seventh  session,  two  subcommittees  will  hold  meet- 
ings. The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Draft  Rules  and 
Regulations  will  meet  on  April  20,  21,  and  22.    The  Sub- 
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committee  on  Finance  will  hold  its  fifth  session  on  April 
23  and  24. 

The  purpose  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  is  to 
facilitate  the  movement  out  of  Europe  of  refugees  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  moved  because  of  the  termination 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization.  The  coun- 
tries of  emigration  are  Austria,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  members  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, United  States,  and  Venezuela. 


Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  22  (press 
release  208)  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
at  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  beginning  in 
Washington  on  April  22,  by  the  following  delegation: 

Acting  United  States  Representative 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.  D.,  International  Health  Repre- 
sentative, Division  of  International  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Alternate  United  States  Representative 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Advisers 

Mary  B.  Trenary,  Division  of  International  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State. 

C.  L.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Associate  Director,  Division  of 
Health,  Welfare  and  Housing,  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Simon  N.  Wilson,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  set  up  by  a  directive  of 
the  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  held  at 
Caracas  in  January  1947.  The  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Committee,  Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  is  unable  to  attend  this 
session. 

The  twenty-second  meeting  will  consider  such  items  as 

(1)  the  program  and  budget  of  the  Paso  for  1955;  and 

(2)  the  relationship  between  Paso  and  nongovernmental 
organizations.  In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  other 
member  governments  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  Panama. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Military  Assistance  Agreement 
With  Nicaragua 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounced on  April  24  the  signing,  in  Managua,  of 
a  bilateral  Military  Assistance  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.1     Discussions 


regarding  the  agreement  were  begun  with  Nicara- 
guan  officials  in  January  of  this  year  and  were 
followed  by  recent  formal  negotiations  in 
Managua  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the1 
agreement  on  April  23,  1954. 

This  agreement  is  consistent  with,  and  conforms 
to,  inter- American  instruments  already  in  effect, 
such  as  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  (the  Rio  Treaty),  the  resolution  on) 
Inter-American  Military  Cooperation  approved 
at  the  Washington  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
of  1951,  and  the  continuous  planning  of  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board. 

The  agreement  is  the  ninth  of  its  kind  to  be 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
other  American  Republics.  Similar  agreements, 
involving  the  provision  of  military  grant  aid  by 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  have  been  signed  with 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Uruguay,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.2 

These  agreements  were  initiated  under  the  pro- 
gram of  military  grant  aid  for  Latin  America,) 
authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 
They  illustrate  the  spirit  of  cooperation  prevail-' 
ing  among  the  American  Republics  which  makes, 
it  possible  for  them  to  concentrate,  through  selt 
help  and  mutual  aid,  upon  increasing  their  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  collective  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


U.S.  and  Japan  Sign 
Tax  Conventions 


Press  release  199  dated  April  16 

On  April  16, 1954,  Acting  Secretary  Smith  anc? 
the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Sadao  Iguchi,  signed 
two  conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  one  relating  tc 
taxes  on  income  and  the  other  relating  to  taxes 
on  estates,  inheritances,  and  gifts. 

The  provisions  of  those  conventions  follow,  ir 
general,  the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  othei 
countries.  The  conventions  are  designed,  in  tin 
one  case,  to  remove  an  undesirable  impedimenl 
to  international  trade  and  economic  developmenl 
by  doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  tax- 
ation on  the  same  income,  and  in  the  other  case 
to  eliminate  double  taxation  in  connection  witl" 
the  settlement  in  one  country  of  estates  in  whicr 
nationals  of  the  other  country  have  interests  or 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  gifts. 


'For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  209  of  Apr.  24. 
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2  For  text  of  the  agreement  with  Ecuador,  see  Buixetij 
of  Mar.  3, 1952,  p.  336. 

Department  of  State  Bullet" 


So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
(inventions  apply  only  with  respect  to  United 
■tates  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not  apply 
)  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
ae  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or 
'ossessions  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conventions,  they  will 
e  brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification.  Meanwhile,  each  country 
ill  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  in  accordance 
ith  its  own  constitutional  procedures  with  a  view 
)  ratification.  The  conventions  will  be  submitted 
)  the  United  States  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
>  ratification. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  conven- 
ons,  notes  were  exchanged  confirming  an  under- 
anding  regarding  the  application  of  certain 
revisions  of  the  income-tax  convention. 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

irtnany 

freement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16 
1953.    TIAS  2792. 

itiflcalions  deposited:  Belgium— January  18,  1954  (in- 
cluding Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi)  ;  Canada- 
November  14, 1953 ;  Denmark— October  13, 1953  ;  Iran- 
December  22, 1953 ;  Ireland— November  12,  1953 ;  Liech- 
tenstein—December 31,  1953 ;  Norway— October  8, 1953  ■ 
Pakistan— October  27, 1953  ;  Switzerland— December  3l! 
1953  (with  a  declaration)  ;  Union  of  South  Africa- 
January  1,  1954 ; 

esent  agreement  entered  into  force  for  the  above  coun- 
es  on  the  dates  of  their  respective  deposits. 


EMTvchni2%5t°)mamand  (notification  by  ItaJy  §ivea 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  to  the  provisions  regarding  air- 
£™  /ji^d  at  Brussels  July  11,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1953.    TIAS  2800. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Austria— March  19,  1954  ■  United 
Kingdom— March  11,  1954. 

Application  to:  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man  (notifica- 
tion by  the  United  Kingdom  given  March  11,  1954) 


BILATERAL 
El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  extension  of  agreement  establishing  a  mili- 
1947  amiTl?Wl0Vff  SI  Salvador  dated  August  19, 
ZV  <Liltf  ^  )-  ?ffected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
San  Salvador  December  2,  1953  and  March  11,  1954 
Entered  into  force  March  11, 1954.  To  continue  in  force 
until  December  31,  1955. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reduction  of  Japanese  contri- 

mpn?nSf.USdKr  Arti°oe  XXV  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment of  February  28,  1952  (TIAS  2492).     Effected  bv 

foXrcheaSilf6ri9e54at  ^  AprU  6'  ^    Entered  ta* 


STATUS  LISTS  2 

Agreement  Between  the  Parties 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Regarding  the  Status  of  Their  Forces3 


bor 

nvention  (No.  74)  concerning  the  certification  of  able 
seamen.  Adopted  at  Seattle  June  29,  1946.  Entered 
into  force  July  14,  1951. 

Mfication  registered:  United  States  of  America— April 
i,  1954 

esent  agreement  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
April  9,  1954.1    Proclaimed  by  the  President  April  13, 


rcotic  Drugs 

Jtocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
ilde  the  scope  of  the  convention  of  July  13,  1931  for 
lmiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating  the  distribu- 
lon  ol  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed 
I  Luke  Success  on  December  11,  1946.  Done  at  Paris 
Igember  19  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1, 
'308 '  Umted  States  September  11,  1950.    TIAS 


5-fiP   i      ,tly  ,in  force  for  Belgium,  Canada,  France 

Netherlands    (including  the   Netherlands  Antilles) 

'tugal,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  es'' 

'Y  3,   7954 


Sl^aTL^n?°nJUKel9,19J11i?Belgium'Canada.  Denmark  France  Ice- 
hnd  Italy  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal   the  United 

of  A&°f      6at  B'itain  aM  N°rthem  ireIand'  ^?thegTJnUedUsntateS 


State 


France  

Norway 

Belgium 

United  States  of  America 

Canada     

Netherlands 

Luxembourg 


Date  of  deposit 

of  instrument  of 

ratification 


Sept.  29,  1952 
Feb.  24,  1953 
Feb.  27.  1953  < 
July  24,  19535 
Aug.  28,  1 953 
Nov.  18,  1953* 
Mar.  19,  1954* 


Bate  of 

entry  into  force 


Aug.  23,  1953 
Aug.  23,  1953 
Aug.  23,  1953 
Aug.  23,  1953 
Sept.  27,  1953 
Dec.  18,  1953 
Apr.  18,  1954 


2  As  of  Apr.  20,  1954. 

3  Declaration  by  the  Governments  of  Belgium  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Netherlands  regarding  this  agreement 
signed  June  19,  1951.  agreement 

JunjTg™™!"*  °f  ratification  incl«ded  the  declaration  of 

6  Instrument  of  ratification  included  a  statement. 
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Protocol  on  the  Status  of 

International  Military  Headquarters  Set  Up 

Pursuant  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  • 


THE  CONGRESS 


a    .  tj„,io  i„m5toR   1Q52  bv  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Slgied  at  |W8iH  LuxembourfTtbe  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
¥S^, ttXitedfinffifrf 3&t  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 


State 


Norway 

Iceland      .    .    -    •    • 
United  States  of  America 
Belgium 


Date  of  deposit 

of  instrument  of 

ratification 


Feb.  24,  1953 
May  11,  1953 
July  24,  1953 
Mar.  11,  1954 7 


Date  of 
entry  into  force 


Apr.  10,  1954 
Apr.  10,  1954 
Apr.  10,  1954 
Apr.   10,  1954 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designations 


Samuel  D.  Boykin  as  Chief,  Division  of  Biographic 
Information,  effective  April  12. 

Robert  R.  Robbins  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  De- 
pendent Area  Affairs,  effective  April  11. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointment 

Charles  D  Hilles,  Jr.,  as  special  legal  adviser  to  the 
U.S  HiK  Commissioner  for  Germany,  effective  April  19 
(press  release  204). 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  April  9  confirmed  the  nomination   of 
Edward  B.  Lawson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel. 


«  Doclaration  by  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg  and  t^  regarding  this  protocol  signed 

*?ES££«3  °ratific8ation  included  the  declaration  of 
June  20,  1953. 
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Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

To  Provide  for  the  Orderly  Settlement  of  Certain  Claim 
Arising  out  of  Acts  or  Omissions  of  Civilian  &m 
ployees  and  Military  Personnel  of  the  United  State 
in  Foreign  Countries  and  of  Civilian  Employees  an. 
Military  Personnel  of  Foreign  Countries  in  tn 
United  States.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  i±.  H 
7819.     March  18  and  19,  1954,  56  pp.  ■ 

Extension  of  Emergency  Foreign  Merchant  Vessel  Acqu 
sition  and  Operating  Authority.  Report  to  accort 
pany  S.  2371.     S.  Kept.  1087,  March  24,  1954,  12  pf 

Providing  Transportation  on  Canadian  Vessels.  Repoi 
to  accompany  S.  2777.     S.  Rept.  1089,  March  24,  195< 

Use  2of  Nonappropriated  Funds  by  Executive  AgencK 
(Bonn-Bad  Godesberg  Area  Construction  Program 
Eleventh  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Committee  c 
Government  Operations.     H.  Rept.  1387,  March  2 

Passamaquoddy  International  Tidal  Power  Project   J 
port  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I 
S   J   Res   12,  a  Resolution  Requesting  a  Survey 
the  Proposed  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Proje*. 
H.  Rept.  1413,  March  24,  1954,  IV,  6  pp. 
Hospitalization  in  the  Philippines     Report  to  accoinp* 
H   R   8044.     H.  Rept.  1414,  March  24,  1954,  11  pp. 
Amending   Sections  3185  and  3186  of  Title  18.   Unit 
States  Code.     Report  to  accompany  H.  K.  ^55t>. 
Rept.  1416,  March  25, 1954,  10  pp. 
Claims  for  Damages,  Audited  Claims,  and  Judgments  Re 
dered   Against   the   United    States.     Communicati 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitti 
a  Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  to  Pay  Clair 
for  Damages,  Audited  Claims,  and  Judgments  K( 
dered  Against   the   United   States,   as   Provided 
Various  Laws,  Amounting  to  $1,553,745.     S.  Doc.  1 
March  29,  1954,  18  pp. 
International  Contingencies— Department  of  State.    Co 
munication  from  the  President  of  the  United  btai 
Transmitting  a  Proposed  Draft  of  a  Proposed  P 
vision  Pertaining  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1954  for  t 
Department    of    State    International    Contingenci 
S.  Doc.  Ill,  March  31,  1954,  2  pp. 
Providing  for  the  Admissibility  in  Certain  Criminal  P 
ceedings  of  Evidence  Obtained  by  Interception  of  Cc 
munications.     Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8649. 
Rept.  1461,  April  1,  1954,  6  pp. 
Naturalization  of  Former  Citizens  of  the  United  Sta 
Who  Have  Lost  United  States  Citizenship  by  Votl 
in  a  Political  Election  or  Plebiscite  Held  in  Occup; 
Japan.     Report  to  accompany  S.  1303.     b.  Kept.  ij 
April  5,  1954,  7  pp.  _ 

Fuel  Investigation:  Venezuelan  Petroleum,  ^ogress- 
port  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F 
eign  Commerce  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  127,  83d  Congru 
H.  Rept.  1487,  April  6,  1954,  18  pp. 
A  Fiscal  Analysis  of  the  International  Operations  <rf 
United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1953  1954,  t 
1955  Thirteenth  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Ho, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  II 
April  7,  1954, 10  pp.  . 

German    Consulate-America   House   Program    i (Par t 
Fourteenth  Intermediate  Report  of  the  House  U 
mittee  on  Government   Operations.     H.   Kept.  n> 
April  7,  1954,  12  pp. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  19-25 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  April  19  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos  179  of 
April  5,  195  and  196  of  April  13,  and  199  and  200  of 
April  16. 
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the  basic  source  of  information  on  U.S.  diplomatic  history 


1936,  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East 


This  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  sections:  The  Far 

Wv&dr  Eastern  Crisis' china' Japan'  There  is  also  a  short  section  on 

Siam  (Thailand). 

Reports  on  conditions  in  the  Far  East  which  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  later  outbreak  of  war  comprise  the  major 
il  portion   of  this  volume.     Direct  negotiations  between  the 

jig  united  States  and  Far  Eastern  governments  in  1936  were  of 

relatively  minor  importance  save  for  those  connected  with 

Japan's  withdrawal  from  the  London  Naval  Conference  (re- 

nftftfirtmUnt  corded  in  Foreign  Relations,  1936,  Volume  I,  General,  The 

UvUdl  illlClll  British  Commonwealth  and  Foreign  Relations,  Japan  1931- 

19 U,  Volume  I). 

While  1936  was  a  period  of  relative  inactivity  in  Japan's 
n{  extension  of  power  in  China,  evaluations  of  the  situation  by 

U  1  American  diplomats  showed  that  they  were  not  lulled  into  any 

delusion  that  Japanese  aggressive  aims  were  ended. 

Two  dramatic  incidents  of  especial  significance,  one  in  Japan 
VflJTp  and  one  in  China,  are  reported  on  at  length  in  this  volume.    The 

0  t  U  I U  firgt  was  the  outbreak  by  an  army  group  who  on  February  26 

assassinated  a  number  of  high  Japanese  officials.  The  second 
was  the  detention  by  force  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Sian,  Decem- 
ber 12-25,  to  bring  pressure  upon  him  for  leading  united 
Chinese  resistance  to  Japan. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  for  $4.50  each. 
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money  order). 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued    by    the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government     with     information     on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations   and    on    the    work   of    the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.       The    BULLETIN    includes 
selected    press    releases    on    foreign 
policy,    issued    by    the   White  House 
and  the  Department,  and  statements 
and  addresses  made  by  the  President 
and   by   the   Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department,  as 
well    as    special    articles    on    various 
phases  of  international  affair?  and  the 
functions  of  the  Department.    Infor- 
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and     international     agreements     to 
which   the   United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  general 
international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
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Building  a  Cooperative  Peace  Through  International  Understanding 


Address  by  the  President  '■ 


Eight  years  ago — almost  to  the  day— I  addressed 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  [of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association].  At  that 
moment,  the  horror  of  war  was  a  bitter  memory  of 
the  recent  past.  A  revulsion  against  war  or  any 
reminder  of  war  possessed  our  people.  The  at- 
mosphere was  charged  with  emotionalism  that 
xmld  have  destroyed  our  military  strength. 
Fortunately,  our  newspapers  did  not  then  permit 
is,  nor  are  they  now  permitting  us,  to  forget  the 
iver-present  reality  of  aggressive  threat. 

Aggression  is  still  a  terrible  reality,  though  on 
ill  the  continents  and  the  islands  of  the  earth, 
nankind  hungers  for  peace.  This  universal  hun- 
ger must  be  satisfied. 

Either  the  nations  will  build  a  cooperative  peace 
)r,  one  by  one,  they  will  be  forced  to  accept  an 
mposed  peace,  now  sought  by  the  Communist 
cowers,  as  it  was  by  Hitler. 

But  free  men  still  possess  the  greater  portion  of 
he  globe's  resources  and  of  the  potential  power 
o  be  produced  from  those  resources.  They  pos- 
:ess  scientific  skill,  intellectual  capacity,  and  sheer 
lumbers  in  excess  of  those  available  to  the  Com- 
nunist  world.  Consequently,  free  men  can  have 
t  cooperative  peace,  if  with  hearts  and  minds 
ileansed  of  fear  and  doubt,  together  they  dedicate 
hemselves  to  it  in  unity  and  in  understanding  and 
n  strength. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  try  to  clarify  our  thinking 
Lbout  the  prospect.  Let  us  start  with  our  own 
)resent  position.  This  Nation  is  a  marvel  of  pro- 
luction,  rich  in  total  wealth  and  individual  earn- 
?#s  5  powerful  in  a  unique  combination  of  scien- 
lfic,  military,  economic,  and  moral  strength.  For 
generations  our  country  has  been  free  from  the 
levastation  of  war  in  her  homeland  and  is  blessed 
nth  staunch  and  friendly  neighbors.  We  covet 
#  nation's  possessions.  We  seek  only  the  friend- 
hip  of  others.  We  are  eager  to  repay  this  price- 
ess  gift  in  the  same  coin. 

Surely,  the  United  States,  by  all  the  standards 
t  history,  should  possess  a  genuine  peace  and 
ranquility. 

1  Made  on  Apr.  22  before  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
sners  Association  at  New  York  City. 

lay  70,  7954 


Two  Basic  U.S.  Policies 

But  our  Nation  today  is  not  truly  tranquil.  We, 
her  people,  face  a  grave  danger  which,  in  essence 
at  least,  all  of  us  understand.  This  danger,  this 
peril  calls  for  two  far-reaching  policies  or  pur- 
poses behind  which  all  in  our  country  should  be 
solidly  united.    They  are: 

First:  All  our  efforts  must  be  bent  to  the 
strengthening  of  America  in  dedication  to  liberty, 
in  knowledge  and  in  comprehension,  in  a  depend- 
able prosperity  widely  shared,  and  in  an  adequate 
military  posture. 

Second :  This  strength— all  of  it— must  be  de- 
voted to  the  building  of  a  cooperative  peace  among 
men. 

Now  these  are  the  fixed  purposes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people.  But  in  a  world  of  ideo- 
logical division,  competitive  rivalry,  turbulent 
crisis  in  one  place  and  political  upheaval  in  an- 
other, their  achievement  demands  far  more  than 
good  intentions  or  glowing  words. 

If  we  are  to  build  and  maintain  the  strength 
required  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  this  age, 
we  must  cooperate  one  with  the  other,  every  sec- 
tion with  all  others,  each  group  with  its  neighbors. 
This  means  domestic  unity,  about  which  I  talk 
incessantly.  Unity  does  not  imply  rigid  conform- 
ity to  every  doctrine  or  position  of  a  particular 
political  figure.  But  it  does  require  a  common 
devotion  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  free  sys- 
tem, shared  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
own  capacities  and  opportunities,  and  a  common 
determination  to  cooperate  unreservedly  in  striv- 
ing toward  our  truly  important  goals.  This  type 
of  unity  is  the  true  source  of  our  great  energy — 
our  spiritual,  intellectual,  material,  and  creative 
energy. 

Furthermore,  our  people,  strong  and  united, 
must  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  helping  build 
a  cooperative  peace.  Such  cooperation  requires 
the  American  people  to  increase  their  understand- 
ing of  their  fellow  men  around  the  globe.  Like- 
wise, the  nations  beyond  our  shores  must  come  to 
understand  better  the  American  people — particu- 
larly our  hopes  and  our  purposes.  And,  because  of 
the  relatively  greater  stake  we  have  in  world  sta- 
bility, because  history  has  decreed  that  respon- 
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sibility  of  leadership  shall  be  placed  upon  this 
Nation,  we  must  take  the  initiative  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  genuine  international  understand- 
ing on  which  a  cooperative  peace  must  be  built. 

In  these  truths  I  find  my  justification  for  this 
appearance  before  you.  The  increase  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge  is  a  task  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  solely  by  our  schools  or  our  churches 
or  from  political  platforms.  The  malignant 
germs  of  misunderstanding  and  misinformation 
are  at  work  in  the  minds  of  men  24  hours  of  every 
day.  To  combat  them  challenges  the  study  and 
the  effort  of  every  individual  who  occupies  any 
position  of  influence  on  public  opinion. 

Every  newspaper,  every  magazine,  every  radio 
and  television  station  has  the  mission  of  bringing 
home  to  all  our  people  and  to  as  many  other  people 
of  the  world  as  we  can  reach,  the  facts  of  existence 
today.    But  this  is  not  enough. 

Need  for  Balanced  Presentation 

Every  agency  of  human  communication  also 
must  help  people  everywhere  achieve  perspective 
with  respect  to  facts.  Suppose  the  American  press 
should  faithfully  report  the  details  of  every  crime 
committed  in  our  country  but  should  be  invariably 
silent  on  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
criminals.  Would  there  not  soon  be  created  a 
universal  impression  of  national  lawlessness,  dis- 
order, and  anarchy?  Facts  must  be  related  one 
to  the  other  in  truthful  perspective.  Only  within 
such  framework  shall  we  reach  clear  decisions  in 
the  waging  of  the  continuous  struggle  for  a 
stronger  America  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Domestic  unity  and  strength  as  well  as  inter- 
national understanding  depend,  therefore,  in  great 
part,  on  the  free  flow  of  information  and  its  bal- 
anced presentation. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  cause  of  do- 
mestic unity  would  be  served  by  any  attempt  of 
yours  to  slant  the  news  or  to  turn  your  news  col- 
umns into  editorials.  The  consequent  loss  of  pub- 
lic respect  and  confidence  would  soon  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  press.  But  I  do  believe  most 
earnestly  that  the  press  should  give  emphasis 
to  the  things  that  unite  the  American  people  equal 
to  that  it  gives  to  the  things  that  divide  them. 

News  of  events  which  divide  may  be  more  spec- 
tacular than  news  of  developments  which  unify. 
But  a  free  press  can  discharge  its  responsibility 
to  free  people  only  by  giving  all  the  facts  in  bal- 
ance. Facts  in  perspective  are  vital  to  valid  citi- 
zen judgments.  Sound  judgment  is  crucial  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  Hence  a  free  press 
can  sustain  itself  only  by  responsibly  reporting 
all  the  facts  and  ideas— the  spectacular  and  the 
unspectacular,  the  unifying  facts  and  the  divisive. 
Could  not  reader-understanding  be  as  powerful 
a  criterion  in  newspaper  offices  as  reader-interest  ? 
Need  these  two  qualities  be  incompatible  ?  I  think 
not.    Certainly,  the  great  journalists  of  our  day, 
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in  critically  examining  and  reporting  on  a  legisi 
lative  proposal,  must  inevitably  deal  with  suo 
constructive  questions  as:  Does  it  or  does  it  nc 
tend  to  sustain  our  economy,  to  provide  needei 
military  strength,  to  increase  our  understandm 
of  others  or  others'  understanding  of  us?  Dot 
it  give  us  a  more  secure  position  internationally 
Does  it  promise  to  preserve  and  nurture  love  c] 
liberty  and  self-dependence  among  our  people 
Does  it  improve  our  health  and  our  living  stanc 
ards  ?  Does  it  insure  to  our  children  the  kind  c 
nation  and  government  we  have  known  ? 

If  proposed  laws  and  policies  are  described  a. 
mere  battle  grounds  on  which  individuals  c 
parties  seeking  political  power  suffer  defeat  < 
achieve  victory,  then  indeed  is  the  American  sy 
tern  distorted  for  us  and  for  the  world.  If  tl 
fortunes  of  the  individual  supporting  or  opposir 
a  measure  become,  in  our  public  accounts,  as  in 
portant  as  the  principle  or  purpose  of  the  proje 
and  its  effect  upon  the  nation— then  indeed  a; 
we  failing  to  develop  the  strength  that  unde 
standing  brings.  If  the  day  comes  when  person 
conflicts  are  more  significant  than  honest  deba 
on  great  policy,  then  the  flame  of  freedom  wi; 
flicker  low  indeed. 

I  trust  you  do  not  view  my  remarks  as  an  a 
tempt  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  own  busines 
I  am,  however,  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  yo; 
misinterpretation.  James  Madison  once  wrot 
"A  popular  government  without  popular  infc 
mation  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it  is  but 
prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both 
So  we  are  talking  of  a  problem  that  the  responsib 
governmental  official  cannot  ignore,  just  as  no:j 
of  you  can  close  your  eyes  to  it. 

We  are  not  moving  toward  farce  or  traged 
But  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  of  their  inten 
lationships  is  more  than  ever  essential  to  the  sol 
tion  of  human  problems. 

I  know  that  to  present  the  facts  in  perspecti 
is  a  difficult  task.  The  haste  of  living  creat 
reader  impatience.  It  discourages  complete  d 
planation  and  places  a  premium  upon  cliches  ai 
slogans.  We  incline  to  persuade  with  an  attrr 
tive  label  or  to  damn  with  a  contemptuous  ta 
But  catchwords  are  not  information.  And,  mc 
certainly,  sound  popular  judgments  cannot 
based  upon  them. 

On  the  steady,  day-by-day  dissemination  of  co 
plete  information  depends  our  people's  intellige" 
participation  in  their  own  government.    For  th< 
that  is  no  light  thing.    The  decisions  they  mv 
make  are  crucial  in  character  and  worldwide 
scope.     On  them  depend  all  the  necessities  a 
comforts  of  life— from  the  amount  of  money  i 
their  pocketbooks,  the  pavement  on  their  hid 
ways,  the  housing  in  their  towns,  to  the  sort 
country  they  will  leave  behind  as  a  heritage' 
their  children.    They  need  full  and  accurate 
formation.    Your  newspapers  can  give  it  to  the: 
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In  every  question  where  they  have  it,  their  deci- 
sions will  be  sound. 

Now  if  increased  knowledge  and  understanding 
ire  necessary  to  promote  the  unity  of  our  people, 
hey  are  equally  necessary  to  the  development  of 
nternational  cooperation.  At  this  juncture  in 
vovld  affairs,  ignorance  of  each  other's  capacities, 
lopes,  prejudices,  beliefs,  and  intentions  can  de- 
troy  cooperation  and  breed  war. 

Nowhere  on  this  planet  today  is  there  an  im- 
pregnable fortress,  a  continent  or  island  so  distant 
hat  it  can  ignore  all  the  outer  world.  If  this  is 
lot  to  be  the  age  of  atomic  hysteria  and  horror, 
re  must  make  it  the  age  of  international  under- 
taking and  cooperative  peace.  Even  the  most 
abid  Marxist,  the  most  ruthless  worshipper  of 
orce,  will  in  moments  of  sanity  admit  that.  In- 
ernational  understanding,  however,  like  domestic 
imty,  depends— in  large  part— on  the  free,  full 
low  of  information  and  its  balanced  presentation. 

But  recent  reports  state  that  75  percent  of  all  the 
eople  who  inhabit  the  earth  live  under  censor- 
11  p.  Illiteracy  affects  vast  numbers  in  many  areas 
f  the  globe.  And,  of  course,  there  are  language 
nd  cultural  barriers.  Understanding  cannot, 
ncler  these  circumstances,  be  easily  or  quickly 
chieved.  Into  the  vacuum  caused  by  censorship 
nd  illiteracy  pours  the  positive  and  poisonous 
ropaganda  of  the  Soviets.  For  24  hours  each 
ay,  it  pours  in. 

The  Communist  propaganda  machine,  for  in- 
;ance,  tirelessly  tells  all  the  world  that  our  free 
iterprise  system  inevitably  must  collapse  in  mass 
nemployment,  industrial  strife,  financial  bank- 
uptcy.  Time  and  again,  Communistic  propa- 
anda  has  shifted  and  reversed  its  tactics.  But 
ns  one  charge  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  party  line 
■om  Marx  to  Malenkov. 

Our  United  States  Information  Service,  cooper- 
ing with  similar  efforts  by  friendly  nations,  seeks 
»  combat  propaganda  with  truth.  Every  dollar 
e  put  into  it,  when  wisely  used,  will  repay  us 
ividends  in  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  builclincr 
t  understanding.  But  our  official  Information 
ervice  is  properly  limited  in  purpose,  as  it  is  in 
ze.  I  he  mass  of  information  of  us  and  to  us 
ust  flow  through  the  established  publicity  media 
:  the  several  nations.  Of  all  these  we  think  ours 
ie  best  and  the  most  efficient. 

>reign  News  Coverage 

Yet,  a  study  in  which,  I  am  told,  many  of  you 
■operated,  shows  that  the  average  daily  news- 
ier in  the  United  States  prints  about  four  col- 
nns  a  day  of  news  stories  from  abroad.  I  do  not 
low  whether  that  is  too  little,  too  much,  or  about 
?nt.  But  I  do  know  that  in  this  amount  of  daily 
ace  it  is  hard  to  inform  the  American  people 
out  relevant  happenings  in  all  other  countries. 
Iwo-thirds  of  this  foreign  news  was  found  to  be 
out  important  official  ceremonies  and  events  in 
her   countries,    about   their   internal    political 
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crises,  their  foreign  relations  involvements,  their 
official  statements  and  pronouncements.  Very 
little  of  the  news  had  to  do  with  the  man  in  the 
street  or  with  his  social,  educational,  cultural, 
civic,  and  religious  life  and  history.  Yet  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  is  indispensable  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  nation. 

The  same  specialists  who  studied  this  question 
also  examined  many  European  newspapers. 
There,  too,  news  about  the  average  American  was 
scant.  Those  among  you  who  have  spent  years 
abroad  have  undoubtedly  been  amazed  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  misleading  or  distorted  opin- 
ions of  our  individual  and  national  life  are  ex- 
pressed by  citizens  of  other  countries. 

It  is  always  disconcerting  to  hear  foreign 
friends  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  American 
civilization  as  a  collection  of  shiny  gadgets.  It 
is  alarming  to  know  that  we  are  considered  so  im- 
mature in  world  politics  as  to  be  ready  to  provoke 
a  war  needlessly  and  recklessly.  It  is  even  worse 
to  learn  that  we  are  often  judged  as  power-hungry 
as  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

Because  of  a  tragic  failure  to  understand  us  and 
our  purposes,  the  citizen  of  Western  Europe  fre- 
quently looks  upon  America  and  the  U.S.S.B,  as 
two  great  power  complexes,  each  seeking  only  the 
most  propitious  moment  in  which  to  crush  the 
other  by  force.  He  believes  also  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, each  seeks  alliances  with  nations  throughout 
Europe  with  the  sole  purpose  of  using  them  as 
pawns  when  the  moment  of  crisis  arrives.  We 
know  that  we  seek  only  peace,  by  cooperation 
among  equals.  Success  in  this  great  purpose  re- 
quires that  others  likewise  know  this  also. 

As  individuals  we  are  frequently  pictured 
abroad  as  rich,  indifferent  to  all  values  other  than 
money,  careless  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  contributions  others  have  made  to 
the  progress  of  Western  civilization. 

Undoubtedly  these  misconceptions  are  partially 
the  result  of  Communist  propaganda.  But  they 
flourish  in  the  lack  of  comprehensive,  truthful 
two-way  information. 

Here  at  home  we  need  fuller  and  better  informa- 
tion of  others,  if  we  are  wisely  to  direct  our  poli- 
cies toward  real  security.  Many  of  us  incorrectly 
assume  that  all  other  countries  would  like  to  live 
under  a  system  identical  or  similar  to  ours.  Some 
believe  that  all  foreigners  are  lazy  or  decadent — 
that  few  pay  taxes,  that  they  hate  us  for  the  sole 
reason  that  we  are  prosperous.  We  hear  often 
that  the  people  of  a  particular  nation  are  cow- 
ardly, or  have  no  love  of  country  or  pride  in  their 
citizenship.  Too  often  we  think  of  them  as  physi- 
cally weak,  intellectually  shallow,  and  spiritually 
defeated. 

Of  course,  there  are  individuals  everywhere 
who  fit  these  descriptions— but  it  is  dangerous  to 
us  and  to  peace  when  we  carelessly  speak  in  gener- 
alities of  this  kind,  characterizing  an  entire 
nation. 
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We  live  in  a  small  world,  and  only  by  a  cooper- 
ative effort  of  the  free  peoples  occupying  impor- 
tant areas  can  we  build  security  and  peace.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  turning  the  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  newsreels  into  media  of  sugar-coated 
propaganda,  "selling"  America  to  the  Frenchman, 
France  to  the  German,  and  Britain  to  the 
American. 

It  is  quite  different  from  that.  I  repeat:  *or 
understanding  we  need  the  facts  and  the  perspec- 
tive within  which  they  fit.  I  am  sure  that  the 
free  press  in  all  free  countries  has  made  real  prog- 
ress in  this  direction.  But  I  think  a  lot  more  can, 
and  by  all  means  should,  be  done.  The  future  of 
all  of  us  depends  upon  it. 

No  group  can  be  more  effective  in  such  accom- 
plishment than  you  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  en- 
deavor worthy  of  your  talents  and  skills. 

Within  the  framework  of  friendly  alliances,  we 
are  joined  with  hundreds  of  millions  among  the 
free  nations  in  working  agreements,  primarily 
concerned  with  military  security  but  inescapably 
dealing  with  every  hope  and  every  concern  of  daily 
life.  Together  we  live  in  a  mighty  arena,  bounded 
by  the  polar  regions,  practically  encircling  the 
globe,  peopled  by  men  and  women  of  independent 
nations.  These  peoples,  with  scanty  information 
and  understanding  of  one  another,  are  now  allies 
of  convenience  under  Communist  threat;  but  to- 
morrow they  could  be  full  partners  permanently 
joined  in  mutual  understanding,  impelled  by  com- 
mon aspirations.  Among  the  nations  of  that  vast 
arena,  at  least,  war  can  become  unthinkable — 
quickly.  A  cooperative  peace  among  them  is  no 
mirage  of  the  dreamer. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  we  possess  a  global 
forum  where  we  can  plead  the  cause  of  peace 
so  that  even  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  must  listen. 
Their  ears  may  be  stopped  to  the  spirit  of  our 
words.  Their  minds,  however,  cannot  forever  be 
shut  to  the  facts  of  the  age  within  which  we— and 
they— must  live,  physically  separated  one  from 
the  other  bv  a  few  hours  of  flight. 

We  cannot  hope  with  a  few  speeches,  a  few 
conferences,  a  few  agreements  to  achieve  the  most 
difficult  of  all  human  goals— a  cooperative  peace 
for  all  mankind.  Here  may  I  say,  my  friends, 
that  your  representatives  in  the  diplomatic  world 
have  no  other  thought  or  no  other  purpose  than 
that  which  I  have  just  stated :  the  achievement  of 
a  cooperative  peace  among  the  free  nations  and 
eventually  to  enlarge  that  by  appealing  to  the 
common  sense,  representing  the  facts  of  the  world 
as  they  are  today  to  all  others,  so  that  even  the 
iron  wall  must  crumble  and  all  men  can  join 
together. 

Tribute  to  Secretary  Dulles 

To  lead  that  kind  of  effort,  we  are  blessed— 
and  I  say  we  are  blessed,  and  I  believe  it  from  the 
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bottom  of  my  heart— with  a  man  whose  whole  | 
life  has  been  devoted  to  this  one  purpose,  whc 
from  babyhood  has  studied  and  thought  and  con- 
templated how  to  achieve  this  one  great  goal  oj 
humankind,  well  knowing  that  within  his  lite 
time  perfection  cannot  be  attained,  but  to  do  his 
part  in  reaching  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sin 
cerely  I  believe  that  every  one  of  us— every  one  o: 
160  million  people— owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitudi 
to  Foster  Dulles.  .  . 

Free  men  do  not  lose  their  patience,  thei 
courage,  their  faith,  because  the  obstacles  ar 
mountainous,  the  path  uncharted.  Given  under 
standing,  they  invariably  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Never,  then,  has  there  been  a  more  compelling 

and  rewarding  time  to  work  for  internationa 

understanding,  to  labor  for  cooperative  peace 

I  most  firmly  believe  that  the  American  people; 

decision  to  strengthen  our  country— in  moral  leaO 

ership,  in  intellectual  stature,  in  military  posturi 

in  a  dependable  prosperity  widely  shared— wi? 

be  realized.    Underlying  that  decision  is  a  to 

mendous  spiritual  energy  which  I  believe  to  C 

adequate  to  every  test.    I  believe  that  it  gro\< 

from  day  to  day  as  our  people  become  more  an, 

more  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  world 

struggle.  . ,  ,     ,  i 

I  most  firmly  believe,  too,  that  world  leade; 

ship  in  the  cause  of  cooperative  peace  lies  with 

the  capacity  of  America.    This  capacity  wiU  > 

realized  when  everyone  here  present  uses  his  mil 

and  his  will  and  all  his  resources,  in  union  wit 

others  of  like  influence,  to  bring  about  the  unde 

standing,  the  comprehension,  the  determinate 

we  need.     Freedom  of  expression  is  not  merely 

rio-ht— in  the  circumstances  of  today,  its  constru 

tive  use  is  a  stern  duty.    Have  we,  have  you  : 

publishers,   the   courage    fully    to    exercise   tJ 

right  and  perform  the  duty? 

Along  with  patriotism— understanding,  coi 
prehension,  determination  are  the  qualities  a 
now  need.  Without  them,  we  cannot  win.  Wi 
them,  we  cannot  fail. 


A  Time  of  Great  Decisions 

Remarks  by  the  President x 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  26 

I  think  each  of  us  senses  that  when  we  meet, 
you  are  meeting  today,  we  are  doing  so  in  a  tn 
of  great  decisions.  I  think  it  is  no  longer  nee 
sary  to  enter  into  a  long  argument  or  expositu 
to  'show  the  importance  to  the  United  btates 
Indochina  and  of  the  struggle  going  on  the 
No  matter  how  the  struggle  may  have  started, 
has  long  since  become  one  of  the  testing  pla 
between  a  free  form  of  government  and  dictat 


>Made    before    the    U.S.    Chamber    of    Commerce  f 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  Apr.  26. 
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ship.  Its  outcome  is  going  to  have  the  greatest 
significance  for  us,  and  possibly  for  a  long  time 
nto  the  future. 

We  have  here  a  sort  of  cork  in  the  bottle,  the 
>ottle  being  the  great  area  that  includes  Indonesia, 
Surma,  Thailand,  all  of  the  surrounding  areas 
)f  Asia  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
ind  its  geographical  location  that  controls  lines 
)f  communication,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
)roducts  of  the  region,  some  of  which  we  must 
lave. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  region  with  which  the  newly 
!ormed  and  democratic  type  of  government  in 
rapan  must  trade.  If  it  is  denied  the  opportunity 
o  trade  with  that  area,  how  can  Japan  with  its 
15  million  people  ever  develop  into  a  civilization 
hat  we  would  consider  dependable,  in  that  it  also 
ried  to  live  in  the  concept  of  dignity  of  the  human 
tnd  according  to  the  precepts  of  free  government? 

And  then  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Geneva,  and  we 
ee  representatives  of  great — and  some  antag- 
mistic — powers  meeting  there,  trying  to  arrive 
,t  some  situation  that  at  least  we  could  call  a 
oodus  vivendi.  We  do  not  hope,  I  think,  very 
oon  to  have  the  type  of  understanding  that  we 
lelieve  we  can  ultimately  develop  among  ourselves 
S  to  great  issues.  But  we  would  hope  that  the 
ogic  of  today's  situation  would  appeal  to  all 
>eoples,  regardless  of  their  ruthlessness,  so  that 
hey  would  see  the  futility  of  depending  upon 
car,  or  the  threat  of  war,  as  a  means  of  settling 
nternational  difficulty. 

That  conference  is  meeting  in  the  terms  of 
nother  great  development  of  our  time — the  atomic 
ge,  which  has  so  greatly  increased  the  destructive 
•ower  of  weapons  that  we  sometimes  visualize  in 

single  destructive  and  surprise  attack  almost  a 
lecisive  act  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of 
tostilities. 

In  all  these  things  we  must,  of  course,  prevent 
urselves  always  from  overexaggerating  danger, 
ust  as  we  refuse  to  become  complacent  because  of 
ur  historical  position  of  geographic  isolation. 
Ve  do  look  at  them  seriously.  I  am  sure  that 
very  American  that  I  know  looks  at  them  seri- 
usly.  But  I  am  certain  also  that  America  does 
ot  forget  the  power  that  is  concentrated  in  the 
aith  that  we  have,  in  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  character  of  the  system  under  which  we 
ive,  and  our  confidence  that  by  putting  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  we  can  pull  through  anv 
.ifficulty.  t>  J 

The  great  problem  of  this  meeting  this  week  is 
tine,  so  that  it  does  not  become  a  major  catas- 
rophe  but  that  we  do  adhere  to  the  old  principle, 
A.  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  But  as  we  think 
bout  all  of  these  crises  in  the  world,  and  their 
ffect  upon  us,  it  does  illustrate  emphatically  a 
octrine  by  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
>ng  lived — that  no  nation  can  live  alone.  We  are 
ependent  upon  others,  as  they  are  dependent  upon 
s,  a  truth  that  you  have  well  exemplified  in  all 
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your  actions  for  many  years,  including  your  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations. 

Admittedly  an  imperfect  instrument  for  the 
settlement  of  these  great  difficulties,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  these  great  threats  of  danger,  it  is 
still  a  forum  where  the  world  can  still  talk  instead 
of  fight.  And  that,  in  itself,  is  a  great  advance. 
It  has,  in  my  opinion,  accomplished  so  much  in 
the  late  years  that,  because  the  things  it  has  pre- 
vented have  not  happened,  we  sometimes  overlook 
them. 

I  think  our  attitude  toward  the  United  Nations 
should  be  support,  and  betterment,  and  improve- 
ment. 

Now,  because  we  do  have  the  purpose  in  this 
world  of  promoting  peace,  of  better  understand- 
ing, of  starting  by  promoting  this  understanding 
among  nations  who  are  disposed  to  be  friendly  to 
us — the  nations  still  independent — there  is  one 
truth  we  must  always  remember.  I  can  put  it  in 
military  terms :  You  can  do  nothing  positive  in  a 
campaign  unless  you  have  a  firm  base  from  which 
to  start. 

In  the  same  way,  the  United  States  can  do 
nothing  positive  in  the  form  of  leading  the  world 
toward  cooperative  security,  unless  it  is  firm  and 
confident  at  home. 

And  so  the  legislative  programs  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments, that  are  carefully  worked  out  with  con- 
sultations with  people  such  as  yourselves,  and 
with  agricultural,  financial,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  other  people, 
have  as  their  purpose  a  firm,  sound  economy  at 
home  and  reasonable,  enlightened  policies  abroad. 
In  this  foreign  field  there  is  just  one  item  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  this 
morning :  the  Report  of  the  Randall  Commission,2 
and  the  message  placing  it  before  the  Congress 
for  suitable  action.3 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  It  is  a  mod- 
erate program — if  you  like,  a  middle-of-the-road 
program.  It  attempts  to  evaluate,  and  understand 
and  recognize,  the  needs  of  certain  types  of  indus- 
tries at  home,  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes 
the  great  and  crying  need  for  sound  relationships 
with  our  friends  abroad.  The  additional  truth, 
that  we  cannot  forever  be  an  Atlas,  and  through 
gifts  and  grants  and  loans — it  has  become,  almost, 
grants — supporting  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
there  must  be  a  method  worked  out  by  which  with 
mutual  profit  to  all  of  us,  trade  can  go  ahead, 
strengthening  their  economies  and  their  stand- 
ards, as  ours  are  strengthened.  Recognizing  that 
adjustments  and  certain  sacrifices  have  to  be  made 
to  bring  this  about,  it  also  recognizes  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice  here  implied  or  involved  that  is 
half  as  great — a  twentieth  as  great — as  the  risk 
of  bringing  about  a  falling  apart  of  cooperative 
security  and  increasing  the  danger  of  war. 

2  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 

3  Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
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So  you  do  meet  at  a  time  when  grave  issues  are 
being  studied  and  examined  by  people  who  are- 
like  you— ordinary  Americans  longing  for  peace, 
striving  to  see  that  peace  shall  be  our  lot,  and 
shall  be  our  prize.  They  do  it  exactly  as  you  do  it, 
by  meeting  together,  by  discussing  the  problems, 
by  trying  to  find  a  solution  which  adheres  to  com- 
mon sense  and  to  logic,  that  avoids  the  extremes 
on  both  points,  by  trying  to  go  down  that  broad 
middle  way  where  the  great  and  vast  majority 
of  Americans — indeed  of  the  world — can  go  m 
perfect  accord  and  unity. 

I  would  say  only  one  additional  thing.  From 
war  I  learned  one  lesson  that  I  recall  right  this 


, 


minute.  And  that  is  this:  A  long  face  neve 
solved  any  difficult  problem.  As  you  approach 
these  problems  you  must  do  so  in  the  confidence 
that  America  is  great  and  is  powerful  and  that  it 
can  do  anything  when  we  are  united  among  our- 
selves. You  must  do  so  in  the  certainty  that  you 
are  striving  for  the  positive  factors  of  happiness 
and  enjoyment  in  this  life  and  not  in  the  mere 
negative  idea  that  we  are  avoiding  destruction 
or  disaster  this  one  day.  There  must  be  an  ap- 
proach that  reflects  confidence,  courage,  and  the 
certainty  that  you— and  your  children— are  going 
to  have  this  great  America,  and  live  in  it,  and 
be  as  proud  of  it  and  its  past  as  we  are  this  day. 


Toward  a  Free  Korea 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles x 


We  are  here  to  establish  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent Korea.  It  may  be  given  us  to  write  a 
new  page  in  what  has  been  a  tragic  history.  The 
people  of  Korea  for  centuries  lived  together  as 
one  nation,  and  together  they  have  long  endured 
foreign  subjugation  and  aggression.  They  have 
sought  to  be  united  in  freedom  and  independence. 
This  is  a  right  which  no  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions can  legitimately  deny  them.         _ 

The  United  States  has  come  here  with  the  Re- 
public  of  Korea  and  with  the  other  governments 
whose  armed  forces  came  to  Korea's  assistance  in 
a  renewed  and  determined  effort  to  aid  the  Korean 
people  to  realize  their  reasonable  and  rightful 
aspirations. 

Why  does  Korea  remain  divided?  The  1943 
Declaration  of  Cairo  promised  that  victory  over 
Japan  would  be  used  to  make  Korea  "free  and 
independent."     But  that  has  not  happened. 

The  present  phase  of  Korea's  martyrdom  goes 
back  to  August  1945.  Then  the  United  States, 
which  had  for  4  years  borne  the  burden  of  the 
Japanese  war,  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
move  into  Manchuria  and  Korea  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  to  accept  there  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese. But  the  Soviets,  having  gotten  into  North 
Korea  for  one  purpose,  stayed  on  for  another  pur- 
pose. Their  goal  has  been,  direetly  or  through 
puppets,  to  turn  North  Korea  into  a  satellite  state 

1  Made  at  the  third  plenary  session  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Apr.  28  (press  release  219). 
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and,  if  possible,  to  extend  their  rule  throughou 
all  Korea.  In  so  doing,  they  have  consistent^ 
defied  agreements  with  their  former  allies  an< 
also  the  collective  will  represented  by  the  Unite( 
Nations. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  constantly  bea 
in  mind  that  what  is  here  at  stake  is  not  merel; 
Korea,  important  as  that  is ;  it  is  the  authority  o 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  as 
sumed  primary  responsibility  for  establishing 
Korea  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  I 
helped  to  create  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  ma- 
tured it.  When  aggressors  threatened  the  Jtf 
public  of  Korea  with  extinction,  it  was  the  Unite 
Nations  which  called  on  its  members  to  go  t 
Korea's  defense. 

Korea  provides  the  first  example  in  history  ol 
collective  security  organization  in  actual  open 
tion.  If  this  Conference  is  disloyal  to  the  Unite 
Nations  and  its  decisions,  then  each  of  us  wi 
bear  a  share  of  responsibility  for  destroying  whs 
protects  us  all.  „ 

Yesterday  the  delegates  of  the  Republic  of  iV( 
rea  and  of  Colombia  told  eloquently  of  the  missio 
which  the  United  Nations  had  assumed  in  rels 
tion  to  Korea.    It  is  a  story  that  bears  repetition 

The  United  Nations  first  took  jurisdiction  of  tl 
Korean  problem  in  1947.  It  then  created  a  Ten 
porary  Commission  for  Korea  to  help  organize 
Government  of  Korea  and  to  observe  the  miti: 
elections.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  pernii 
the  United  Nations  Commission  to  have  access  t 
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North  Korea.  Elsewhere  the  Commission  func- 
tioned as  the  United  Nations  had  intended. 

In  December  1948  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  received  the  report  of  its  Temporary 
Commission  and  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6, 
with  1  abstention,  a  resolution  declaring : 

That  there  has  been  established  a  lawful  government 
(the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea)  having  effec- 
tive control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where 
the  Temporary  Commission  was  able  to  observe  and  con- 
sult and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
Korea  reside ;  that  this  Government  is  based  on  elections 
which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the 
electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  Temporary  Commission;  and  that  this  is 
the  only  such  Government  in  Korea. 

The  United  States,  trusting  to  the  moral  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  charter  undertak- 
ings of  its  members,  withdrew  its  own  armed 
forces  from  South  Korea.  That  left  South  Korea 
with  only  local  forces  suitable  for  maintenance 
of  internal  order.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union 
rapidly  built  up  the  war  power  of  the  Communist 
regime  it  had  installed  in  North  Korea.  On  June 
25,  1950,  these  forces  launched  a  full-scale  attack, 
implemented  with  many  Russian-made  tanks  and 
planes. 

The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission, 
which  was  present  on  the  spot  and  the  membership 
of  which  included  India,  instantly  and  unani- 
mously found  that  this  was  armed  aggression  and 
so  reported  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. That  Council  in  turn,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0, 
with  1  absence  and  1  abstention,  certified  to  the 
fact  of  aggression  and  called  on  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  help  to  resist  the  aggression. 
Sixteen  nations  responded  with  military  contribu- 
tions, and  over  40  responded  with  either  military 
or  material  aid. 


Aggressors  Routed 

The  small  and  lightly  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  were  initially  overpowered  by 
the  assault.  The  Communist  aggressors  quickly 
occupied  all  of  Korea  except  a  small  beachhead 
at  Pusan.  But  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  quickly  rallied ;  the  United  Nations  mem- 
bers gave  increasing  support.  A  brilliant  mili- 
tary operation,  involving  a  bold  landing  at  Inchon, 
caught  the  aggressors  off  balance  and  enabled  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  break  out  of  the 
Pusan  beachhead.  The  aggressors  were  routed 
and  destroyed  as  an  effective  force. 

It  seemed  that  the  United  Nations  could  now 
complete  its  earlier  action  to  unify  Korea.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  October  7, 1950,  the  General  Assem- 
bly set  up  a  new  body,  known  as  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Reha- 
silitation  of  Korea  (Uncurk),  to  complete  the 
jask  of  the  previous  commissions.  The  new 
commission  proceeded  to  Korea. 
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But  the  long-sought  unification  and  freedom  of 
Korea  was  not  yet  to  be.  Another  Communist 
aggression  intervened.  In  November  1950  the 
Communist  Chinese  regime  sent  masses  of  its 
armed  forces  into  northern  Korea.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  44  to  7, 
with  9  abstentions,  adjudged  this  intervention  to 
be  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  Command  was  forced  to 
withdraw  again  to  the  south  of  Korea.  But 
again  they  fought  their  way  back  to  a  point  where 
the  aggressors  held  less  territory  than  when  they 
had  committed  the  initial  aggression  from  the 
38th  parallel. 

On  July  27,  1953,  an  armistice  was  concluded 
with  the  United  Nations  Command.  This  was  no 
free-will  gift  of  peace  by  the  Communists.  It 
came  only  after  fanatical  efforts  to  break  the  line 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  had  failed  with 
ghastly  losses  to  the  attackers.  And  it  came 
only  after  the  Communists  realized  that,  unless 
there  was  a  quick  armistice,  the  battle  area  would 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  endanger  the  sources  of  aggres- 
sion in  Manchuria.  Then  and  only  then  did  the 
Communist  rulers  judge  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  sign  the  armistice. 

The  armistice  contemplated  that  there  should 
be  a  Political  Conference  with  reference  to  Korea 
within  3  months.  But  the  Communists  found  it 
inexpedient  to  live  up  to  that  agreed  recommenda- 
tion. They  desired  first  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion in  North  Korea. 

Only  now  does  the  Korean  Political  Conference 
meet,  after  long  haggling  over  the  composition 
and  place  of  meeting.  The  composition  and  the 
place  of  the  Conference  are  precisely  those  which 
the  United  Nations  side  proposed  6  months  ago. 

This  fact  enables  one  to  judge  where  lies  the 
responsibility  for  the  delay. 

The  7-year  story  I  have  summarized  is  a  story 
of  persistent  attack  against  the  forces  of  inter- 
national law  and  order  represented  by  the  United 
Nations.  Whether  this  attack  will  still  prevail 
may  be  determined  by  this  Conference. 

During  the  same  7-year  period  of  1947  to  date, 
the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  have  been  working  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bring  about  a  unification  of  Ger- 
many and  liberation  of  Austria.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  or 
their  aides  on  these  subjects.  Nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  But  something  has  been  learned. 
This  Conference  can  usefully  have  that  in  mind 
as  we  judge  the  proposals  which  come  before  us 
here. 


Communist  Fear  of  Freedom 

Soviet  Communist  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  fear  of  freedom. 

The  Communist  ruling  class  believes  that  a  so- 
ciety is  most  peaceful  and  most  productive  if  its 
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members  conform  to  a  pattern  which  is  prescribed 
by  rulers  possessed  of  absolute  power.  This  in- 
herently involves  a  suppression  of  freedom,  for 
freedom  implies  diversity,  not  conformity. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  freedom  be  suppressed 
within  what  is  now  the  Soviet  orbit.  Freedom 
is  contagious.  Accordingly,  freedom  outside  that 
orbit  cannot  be  acquiesced  in.  The  area  of  sup- 
pression must  be  constantly  expanded  in  order 
to  preserve  the  existing  area  of  suppression. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Communist  rulers  seem  to  have 
been  driven  by  their  own  doctrine,  by  their  own 
fears,  to  seek  constantly  in  one  way  or  another 
to  extend  their  control  until  there  is  finally 
achieved  the  goal  which  Lenin  referred  to  as  "the 
amalgamation  of  all  nations"  and  which  Stalin 
referred  to  as  "the  amalgamation  of  the  masses 
into  a  single  state  union." 

It  may  be  said  that  Lenin  and  Stalin  are  dead. 
So  they  are.  But  their  doctrine  is  not  dead.  It 
continues  to  be  taught  to  Communists  throughout 
the  world,  and  they  continue  to  practice  it 
throughout  the  world. 

As  the  record  stands  to  this  date,  the  Commu- 
nist rulers  have  at  no  time,  at  no  place,  voluntarily 
relaxed  their  grasp  on  what  they  had.    This  is 
so  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Eastern  Germany, 
Austria,  and  North  Korea,  they  had  promised 
that  the  grasp  was  only  temporary.     Also,  in 
every  non-Communist  nation  of  the  world  the 
agents    of    international    communism    work    to 
achieve  the  amalgamation  of  the  nation  and  its 
people  into  the  system  of  Communist  dictatorship. 
The  problem  which  we  face  here  at  Geneva  is 
the  same  problem  that  has  been  faced  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  problem  of  achieving  "peace"  and  "democ- 
racy" in  the  historic  meaning  of  those  words. 
These  are  alluring  words,  rich  in  their  traditional 
meaning.     Communist  propaganda  has  adopted 
them  as  lures  to  trap  the  unwary.    It  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  Communists  speak  of 
"peace"  they  mean  a  society  of  conformity  under  a 
single    directing    will.     When    they    speak    of 
"democracy,"  they  mean  a  "dictatorship"  of  the 
proletariat. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this : 
When  we  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Communists 
and  their  satellites,  we  are  confronted  with  some- 
thing far  more  formidable  than  individual  or 
national  lust  for  glory.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  vast  monolithic  system  which,  despite  its  power, 
believes  that  it  cannot  survive  except  as  it  suc- 
ceeds in  progressively  destroying  human  freedom. 
I  do  not  present  this  analysis  in  a  mood  of  pes- 
simism, but  rather  in  a  mood  of  realism.  Com- 
munist doctrine  authorizes  accommodation  when 
the  opposition  is  strong.  It  is  our  task  here  to 
show  such  strength  of  honorable  and  nonaggres- 
sive  purpose  that  the  Communists  will  find  it  ac- 
ceptable to  grant  unity  and  freedom  to  Korea. 

Yesterday  three  proposals  were  made  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  Korea.    The  Republic  of 
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Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  advocated  a 
solution  giving  vitality  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  united  and  free  Korea. 

The  proposal  of  the  North  Korean  Communist 
reo-ime  was,  however,  something  different.  It  did 
not  so  much  as  mention  the  United  Nations  or  its 
resolutions.  These,  it  seems,  are  to  be  treated  as 
nullities. 

Similarity  to  Scheme  for  Germany 

The  Communist  proposal  is  in  essence  the  same 
as  that  made  in  June  1950  as  a  prelude  to  the  armed 
attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Also,  ltj 
strikingly  similar  to  the  scheme  which  the  Soviel 
Union  presented  at  Berlin  last  February  for  th« 
unification  of  Germany.2  Conformity,  you  see,  1 
the  Communist  rule. 

The  present  Communist  proposal  on  Korea  pro: 
vides  that  the  freely  elected  Government  of  th< 
Republic  of  Korea,  representing  at  least  three 
quarters  of  the  Korean  people,  would  be  forcec 
into  combination,  on  a  basis  of  equality,  with  thi 
Communist  regime  ruling  a  small  minority  of  tin, 
people  in  the  North. 

General  elections  are  proposed  by  the  Commu 
nists  under  a  law  the  terms  of  which  would  b; 
subject  to  veto  by  the  Communist  regime.  Th 
proposal  stipulates  that  the  election  condition 
should  exclude  all  "foreign  interference."  Pre 
sumably  this  is  intended  to  exclude  United  Na 
tions  supervision. 

The  scheme  is  designed  to  destroy  the  autnont; 
of  the  existing  Government  and  to  replace  it  by 
Communist  puppet  regime. 

The  North  Korean  Communist  proposal  like 
wise  requires  that  all  foreign  forces  should  b 
withdrawn  from  Korean  territory  within 
months.  The  United  Nations  forces  would  have 
long  way  to  go.  The  Chinese  Communist  force 
would  have  only  a  few  miles  to  go.  They  coul 
quickly  return. 

The  United  States  does  not  desire  its  troops  t 
remain  indefinitely  in  Korea.  But  we  remembe 
that  once  before  we  had  our  troops  in  Korea  an 
withdrew  them,  as  it  turned  out,  prematureb 
We  do  not  want  that  history  to  repeat  itself. 

This  then  is  the  North  Korean  proposal.  Tfc 
United  States  must  reject  that  proposal  becaue 
it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  free,  unine< 
and  independent  Korea,  for  which  so  much  bloo 
has  been  expended  and  suffering  endured. 

Peace  is  always  easy  to  achieve— by  surrende 
Unity  is  also  easy  to  achieve— by  surrender.  Tl 
hard  task,  the  task  that  confronts  us,  is  to  combn 
peace  and  unity  with  freedom. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  know  tre 
dom,  and  they  have  fought  and  suffered  as  lw 
few  others  to  preserve  their  freedom. 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  228. 
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I  have  myself  seen  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

I  have  been  to  the  University  of  Seoul  and  seen 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Korea  eagerly  ac- 
quiring knowledge  in  a  free,  liberal  educational 
institution. 

I  have  attended  sessions  of  the  Korean  Assembly 
and  seen  the  functioning  of  this  body,  whose  mem- 
bers had  been  chosen  by  freely  contested  elections 
observed  by  a  United  Nations  Commission. 

I  have  met  in  a  vast  auditorium  with  thousands 
>f  Christian  refugees  who  had  recently  fled  from 
North  Korea  into  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  escape 
:he  religious  persecution  of  the  Communist  North 
md  to  gain  the  freedom  of  religion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Republic  of  Korea,  which  fought  so  val- 
antly  for  freedom,  will  never  accept  unity  at  the 
nice  of  thinly  disguised  annexation  by  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  Communist  bloc.  The  United  States  sent 
>ver  1  million  of  their  youth  to  fight  in  Korea  to 
ave  Korea  from  violent  annexation  by  aggressors. 
)f  them,  over  140,000  became  casualties.  Cer- 
ainly  we  are  not  disposed,  here  at  the  council 
able,  to  give  away  what  our  sons  battled  so  bravely 
o  preserve. 

It  is  basic  that  whatever  program  is  adopted 
iere  for  the  unification  of  Korea  must  in  fact  also 
>e  a  program  which  will  assure  the  freedom  in 
£orea. 


Vorkable  Program  at  Hand 

A  workable  program  for  unifying  Korea  does 
lot  have  to  be  invented  by  us.  It  is  already  at 
land.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  United  Nations 
xeneral  Assembly  resolution  of  October  7,  1950. 
rhat  is  the  resolution,  to  which  I  have  already 
eferred,  which  established  a  Commission  to  com- 
plete the  unification  of  Korea  by  observing  elec- 
ions  in  that  part  of  Korea  where  observed  elec- 
ions  have  not  yet  been  held. 

That  United  Nations  Commission  (Uncttrk)  is 
t  this  moment  waiting  in  Korea  ready  to  fulfill 
ts  clear  and  precise  mandate  from  the  United 
Nations. 

Accomplishment  of  that  mandate  would  com- 
pete the  unification  and  freedom  of  Korea,  which 
?as  interrupted  first  by  Soviet  obstruction  in  1948, 
hen  by  North  Korean  Communist  aggression  in 
^une  1950,  and  then  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
ggression  of  November  1950.  Now  that  aggres- 
ion  has  been  thwarted,  the  interrupted  work  of 
he  Commission  should  proceed.  That  is  our 
roposal. 

It  would  require  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
)  withdraw  their  forces  of  aggression  and  occu- 
ation  from  North  Korea  so  that  the  United  Na- 
ons  can  complete  its  task  in  an  atmosphere  free 
f  menace. 

It  is  important  to  think  of  freedom  not  only  in 
)rms  of  the  freedom  of  individuals  but  also  in 
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terms  of  national  freedom.  Korea  is  a  peninsula 
of  such  strategic  value  that  it  has  for  many  years 
been  the  subject  of  big-power  politics.  Russia, 
Japan,  and  China  have  successively  sought  to  use 
Korea  to  serve  their  own  policies  of  aggrandize- 
ment. For  a  long  time  the  Koreans  have  not  been 
the  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  That  should  be 
ended. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  advantages  in  Ko- 
rea. We  are  in  the  process  of  concluding  a  mutual 
security  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  But 
that  treaty  implies  no  aggressive  purpose,  and  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  thereby  to  gain  a 
forward  position  which  could  menace  anyone. 

Japan  is  no  longer  an  aggressive  force  and  has 
loyally  undertaken  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  other  country. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  itself  no  ambitions 
which  extend  beyond  its  natural  borders. 

Are  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  will- 
ing to  renounce  ambitions  which  would  be  served 
by  control  of  Korea  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  possible  to 
give  Korea  that  national  independence  which  the 
United  Nations  has  been  seeking  for  Korea  and 
which  the  Koreans  want  for  themselves. 

Such  a  Korea  should,  of  course,  be  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  enjoy  the  added  dignity 
and  protection  which  membership  may  give.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  applied 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  in  1949. 
It  was  prevented  only  by  a  Soviet  Union  veto  in 
the  Security  Council.  That  is  another  of  the 
wrongs  which  we  should  agree  here  to  remedy. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  past  experience 
and  cold  reason  combine  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
task  which  we  here  undertake.  I  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  that  task.  But  I  still  feel  that 
we  need  not  be  discouraged  and  that  it  is  not  a 
waste  of  our  time  to  seek  resourcefully  to  achieve 
our  allotted  goal. 

We  properly  recall  the  failures  of  the  past,  so 
that  we  may  profit  by  experience.  But  we  also  can 
remember  that  the  future  is  never  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  past. 

We  need  not  let  cold  logic  chill  our  hopes.  We 
know  that  those  who  live  by  faith  prevail  in  the 
end  over  those  who  live  by  calculation. 

It  is  right  that  Korea  should  be  united  and 
should  be  a  free  and  independent  nation  able  to 
realize  a  destiny  which  conforms  to  the  peaceful 
aspirations  of  its  people. 

It  is  right  that  the  United  Nations  should  be 
sustained  as  an  authority  to  which  all  peoples,  for 
all  time,  may  turn  to  save  them  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  to  assure  the  dignity  and  worth  and 
equal  rights  of  nations  large  and  small. 

Our  duty  is  to  pursue  these  goals  with  dedica- 
tion and  with  a  purity  of  purpose  which  admits 
of  no  self-aggrandizement.  Then  we  shall  have 
done  our  part  in  serving  principles  of  moral  order, 
which  impose  themselves  on  men  and  nations. 
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Ambassador  Dean  To  Confer 
With  President  Rhee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  22 
that  Arthur  H.  Dean,  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
Dulles,  would  proceed  immediately  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  to  confer  directly  with  President  Rhee 
regarding  the  Geneva  Conference. 

On  learning  of  President  Rhee's  decision  to  ac- 
cept, for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  invitation  to 


attend  the  Conference,  Secretary  Dulles  expressed  I 
his  gratification  to  President  Rhee  and  suggested 
that  Mr.  Dean  go  to  Korea  as  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Ambassador,  so  that  in  conjunction 
with  U.S.  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs  he  could 
convey  directly  to  President  Rhee  the  latest  de- 
tailed views  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
consult  with  him  regarding  various  aspects  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  President  Rhee  has  ac- 
cepted the  Secretary's  suggestion. 


Facing  Realities  in  the  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 


by  Henry  A.  Byroads  7    .  ,  .  .  „  .     , 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 


Tonight  I  shall  speak  of  the  Middle  East.  Pub- 
lic addresses  on  this  subject  often  take  the  same 
form.  There  is  a  general  review  of  the  importance 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  this  is  stated  in  terms  of 
its  people,  its  strategic  location,  and  its  natural 
resources.  One  covers  the  economic  and  political 
problems  of  the  area.  Then  there  is  an  outline  of 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  stability  of  this  im- 
portant area.  It  is  within  this  context  that  a 
specific  problem  of  the  Middle  East  is  usually  dis- 
cussed. This  format  is  used  because  such  an  ap- 
proach aids  immeasurably  in  putting  each  spe- 
cific problem  in  the  context  where  its  true  impor- 
tance can  be  properly  evaluated. 

I  am  going  to  reverse  this  procedure  tonight 
and  talk  more  about  a  specific  problem  and  the 
bearing  it  may  have  upon  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole.  I  refer  to  the  Arab-Israeli  complex  of 
problems.  There  is  a  stereotype  presentation  on 
this  subject  as  well.  One  covers  the  history  be- 
hind the  conflict— the  divergent  points  of  view— 
and  such  advice  as  he  can  muster  for  a  solution. 
I  wish  to  reverse  this  procedure  as  well  and  de- 
vote my  time  to  a  few  fundamentals  that,  in  my 
opinion,  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  this  dispute. 

I  shall  begin  with  certain  developments  within 
our  own  country.  It  is  natural  for  an  American, 
surrounded  as  he  seems  to  be  with  the  necessities 
of  life  at  hand,  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  isola- 
tionist. The  American  is  moved  from  that  posi- 
tion only  reluctantly  and  only  when  he  senses  de- 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Council  for  Judaism 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  1  (press  release  223). 
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velopments  overseas  that  may  change  his  way  c 
life.   Apart  from  a  basic  instinct  of  humanitanar 
ism,  he  does  not  wish  to  concern  himself  wit 
matters   overseas   unless   this   appears   to   be 
necessity. 

Thus  the  thoughts  of  Americans  are  turne 
largely  within  our  own  country  except  m  event  c 
war  or  threat  of  war  that  can  affect  our  ow 
security.  America  had  the  luxury  of  concentrai 
ing  its  attention  almost  exclusively  upon  its  ow 
development  until  fairly  recently.  The  first  Worl 
War  involved  our  forces  in  Europe,  and  Americ 
came  to  know  Europe  far  better.  This  was  a 
interest  which  lasted  because  the  making  and  pre: 
ervation  of  peace  was  a  vital  interest  to  us.  11 
second  world  conflagration  took  us  to  the  Far  Ea 
as  well  as  to  Europe.  America  again  had  a  costJ 
lesson  in  geography  and  again  has  retained  h< 
interest  because  of  the  uneasy  and  interrupts 
peace  that  has  followed.  In  these  interruptioi 
we  have  come  to  know  Korea,  and  now  Indochn 
is  a  familiar  spot  on  the  map  to  nearly  evei 
American. 

With  all  of  these  developments,  America  no 
knows  that  insecurity  almost  anywhere  in  tl 
world  can  affect  our  own  security.  It  is  with  th 
new  realization  that  American  eyes  turn  towai 
the  Middle  East.  This  time  we  are  determm< 
that  our  attention  will  be  focused  on  an  area  pri; 
and  not  subsequent  to  an  outbreak  of  hostilitr 
that  may  affect  us.  . 

In  looking  toward  the  Middle  East,  Amern 
sees  an  area  generally  defenseless  and  with  suJ 
internal  and  external  problems  as  to  submer£ 
in  the  thinking  of  its  people,  the  real  danger  1 
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see  to  all  nations  who  strive  for  continued  freedom. 
The  American  wonders  why  these  sources  of  fric- 

ti°n  °? T0t  be  curecL    He  feels  his  Government 
should  do  what  it  can  to  ease  these  trouble  spots 
He  sees  them  as  diverting  energies  that  are  needed 
tor  creahng  strength  and  a  better  standard  of 
living.    These  he  would  wish  for  all  free  people 
instinctively;  now  he  sees  in  the  absence  of  such 
conditions  a  threat  to  his  own  welfare  and  security 
Our  own  emergence  as  a  leader  in  the  free  world' 
and  the  inherent  responsibilities  thereof,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  we  see  for  the  first  time  a  con- 
tinuing and  grave  threat  to  our  security,  make  it 
inevitable  that  we  should  attempt  to  be  a  factor 
leading  toward  progress  and  stability  across  the 
entire  Middle  East.    This  is  a  trend  of  historical 
significance  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
our  approach  to,  and  concern  over,  each  of  the 
factors  of  instability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Whenever  the  United  States  became  concerned 
about  the  security  of  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole— 
and  I  believe  the  process  started  in  earnest  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  certain  consequences  bear- 
ing upon  our  central  subject  for  this  evening  would 
ilso  be  inevitable.    We  would  see  on  the  one  hand 
Jie  people  of  Israel  become  restive  and  to  a  certain 
extent  emotionally  excitable  over  what  the  consc- 
iences of  such  a  trend  might  mean  to  them.   Thev 
ivould  wonder  how  far  our  concern  with  conditions 
n  the  area  as  a  whole  would  lead  to  a  lessening  of 
nterest  of  America  toward  the  support  of  Israel 
-n  their  concern  they  might  imagine  that  the  ef- 
orts  of  the  United  States  across  the  area  would 
ead  us  to  seek  friendships  at  the  expense  of  the 
nterests  of  their  own  state.    The  Arab  peoples,  on 
ne  other  hand,  sensing  a  new  importance  in  our 
yes,  might  conclude  that  their  bargaining  position 
iad  risen.     Some  of  them  would  press  relent- 
essjy— as  they  sensed  the  move  of  the  pendulum— 

l^ZV-1 »    ^T?  S0  lhat  a  P°licy  of  "^Partial 
nendship"  would  m  effect  mean  complete  par- 

SKl  Tfd  t?ei^side-  They  would  thus  be 
«rrf  finest  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
n,M  this  policy  of  impartiality.  Criticism 
^ould  thus  be  in  store  for  the  United  States  from 
oth  sides  of  the  Arab-Israeli  Armistice  lines 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  reached  the  stage  in  this 
rocess :  where  each  side  honestly  feels  we  are  par- 

I.  nl  n  i°then  ?n  a  crude  sort  of  waJ  Perhaps 
IhwJ  ril6d  F^ss-progress  toward  tL 
Itimate  goal  of  having  both  sides  feel  we  are  truly 
apartial.  It  is  not  a  situation,  however,  about 
nich  one  can  take  pleasure.  It  is,  for  instance,  a 
•ncern  to  us  that  Israel  is  prone  to  see  dangers  to 
srselt  in  such  a  process  and  to  exaggerate  far 
fond  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  realities  of  the 
nation  We  see  no  basis  in  our  acts  to  justify 
*  tear  that  her  legitimate  interests  are  placed  in 
apardy  by  United  States  concern  over  the  area 
a  whole.  We  might  rather  ask  her  what  would 
the  late  of  her  State— as  we  can,  of  course,  ask 
e  Arabs  as  well— if  the  Middle  East  continued 
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111  turmoil  and  the  whole  of  the  area  was  lost  to 
the  control  and  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union 

lo  understand  our  concern  over  developments  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  we  do  see  an  increasing  danger  that  the  Middle 
East  may  be  relegated  to  a  satellite  status  under 

wL  ^  .Pni°.n;  Most  Pe°Ple  in  the  Middle  East 
who  read  this  statement  will  label  it  as  "alarmist" 
and  without  foundation  of  fact.     The  very  fact 

our  concernaCtl°n  W01  '^  iS  par%  the  ca"se  of 

Growing  Danger  of  Soviet  Aggression 

It  has  been  my  view  that  the  Middle  East  on 
the  timetable  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  placed 
in  priority  behind  that  of  Europe  and  the  Far 

thatcanTalt^Tr6  ^V00*  ?*°n  *  as  an  ™. 

tnat  can  wait.   The  more  Russia's  aggressive  moves 

are  stalemated  in  Europe  and  the"  Farias?  the 
more  the  danger  grows  for  the  Middle  East  ' 

there  are  now  a  number  of  indications  that 
Soviet  intentions  are  being  focused  to  a  new  de- 
gree upon  this  part  of  the  world.  Throughout 
my  entire  tenure  in  my  present  position  I  W 
SSfSS?1^  thT^s  change  of  attitude  to -show 

hltlne   imTie  Vr\edrmtrs-     Thi*  has  now 
happened.     The  Arab-Israeli   aonflict,  so  often 

frPP0rnVhhUnited  Nati°nS'  has  until  recently  bee 
free  of  abusive  veto  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
They  have  now  wielded  their  veto  twTce  in^S 
cession  on  this  matter  in  the  Security  CoUnc?l 
They  are  stepping  up  their  propaganda  amon- 
the  groups  in  the  Middle  East  who^re  suffS 
most  acutely  from  the  prolongation  of  tens  on! 
and  hardships  occasioned  therfby-and  who  are 
thus  most  susceptible  to  such  propaganda  It 
must  be  obvious  to  anyone  that,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  succeed  in  an  effort  to  move  mto 
that  area  and.  accomplish  there  what  thev  have 
accomphshed  m  North  Korea,  in  China  and  In 
the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Europe the  free 

beS68  lf  *oti\E™Pe  -d  the  FarX'st  would 
be  outflanked  and  in  greatly  increased  peril      The 
land  gateway  to  Africa  would  be  open?    The  tre 
mendous  resources  of  the  area  would  be  in  enemy 

Many  in  the  Arab  world  see  this  extension  of  the 

de  of  H  USSla  aS  a.frie?d]y  move  to  take  their 
side  of  the  case  against  Israel.  They  have  sent 
messages  of  appreciation  to  Moscow1  I Tel  eve 
this  facade  of  friendship  to  be  indeed  a  motive 
of  the  Kremlin— but  I  believe  it  to  be  onlv  ,  hv 
product  of  their  real  intentions.  In  S  as  fn" 
many  other  past  acts  of  the  Kremlin,  we  see  a 
double  objective.  One  of  these,  and  ilis  the 
lesser  is  to  make  the  Arab  world  feel  Russin  W 
honest  friendly  intentions  toward  them  The 
other,  and  this  we  see  as  their  primary ^objective 
is  to  stymie  United  Nations  S7n  SrTo 

e"  isfwThn^  thTCreaSe  ?!  danger°US  tensions  a* 
exist  within  the  area.     If  we  can  derive  any  bene- 
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'Smlin  S-iffSSSte  such  result,  to  to  in  her 
0T6"h"  conceded  iu  their  ohsession  over 
local  problems  within  the  area,  will  not  lootf 
iS!  bW  eves  upon  these  new  developments,  as 
Sey  have  wlhL Xm  the  seeds  of  trouble  greater 

"TettslSury'  to  Sbevond  the  claims  and 

IS-  K^ssttss^ 

some  of  its  fundamentals. 

Looking  at  the  Fundamentals 

Tt,  dealing  with  these  fundamentals  I  should 

^tt»    The  stipulation,  therefore,  is  that  I  real- 

?  i  f  wW  T  list  here  tonight  will  not  be  in  itself 
ize  that  what  I  list  nerewmg  contents  of 

one  snort  address^  ^  feel  impelled  to  speak  so 
reason  why  1  snoum  w  f  sovereign  states. 
fr»nklv  of  policies  or  acts  ot  other  soveieigi 

fiTAiKS3tSrs* 

country. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  EARLY  PEACE  TREATY 

one  can  only  reacn  sum  »  , 

SStfwS;  the  validity  of  that 
Sncfsion,  oniy  to  to  cpu vince ^ -J-J 
SnlSy  ^  the  uuderlying  causes  for  the 
mutuTfeeliug  of  hostility  and  *jMt  that 
pxitfs  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
t  reaclsuch  a  conclusion  does  not  mean  los- 
ing hope,  but  rather  to  establish  a  basic  fact  The 
difficulties  in  solving  this  issue  do  not  lie  in  the 
"nes  of  approach  by  ^^^^ 
ever  imperfect  they  may  be-but  in  the  substance 
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«f  rhft  problem  itself.  The  first  lesson  is,  there- 
foif  cW  All  concerned  should  abandon  a 
wTll-of  the  wisp  search  for  an  all  embracing 
Formula  and  concentrate  on  what  car .be >  done- 
within  the  limits  of  practicability-on  the  sub 

StLeCt  no  IJdVSSK;  because  of  what  I  have  just i 

see  peaceful  conditions  established  in  the  Jiear 

East     To  those  Arab  critics  of  a  portion  of  my 

recent   address   at  Dayton2   who   say   that  the 

Sed  States  must  realize  that  f-f/— rah 

better   relations  between   Israel   and   $»**£ 

States  should  be  abandoned  as  a  U.b.  objective, 

my  answer  is  that  they  may  as  well  know  now 

that  our  country. cannot  accept  such ,  a  price to 

earn  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  States,  a  triena 

ship  which  it  so  earnestly  desires.  ■ 

To^hose  however,  who  demand  immediate  and 

forceful  action  on  our  part  to  obtain  peace,  I  ad 

that  they  not  lose  sight  of  the  conditions  whicl 

must  be7  fulfilled  before  a  genuine  and  lastil 

peace  can  be  achieved.    We  all  remember  that  a 

K  of  the  First  World  Wara^at 

of   peacemaking   was   done   at  Vers allies      in, 

leaders  of  the  World  sat  around  the  conierenc 

table  and  gave  their  best  thought  to  the  draftin 

of  what  was  going  to  be  a  comprehensive  peac, 

settTemenUo  list  for  all  time     The  conditions  | 

peace,  however,  were  not  established  and  the  ]c 

done  at  Versailles  went  for  naught.  | 

When  we  ask  the  Arab  States  to  accept  the  e* 

istence  o7  the  State  of  Israel  and  ref ram  fro. 

hosSle  acts  toward  her,  it  seems  only  fair  to  n 

that  they  should  have  the  right  to  know,  with  I 

Seater  assurances  than  have  ever  been  given  the 

the  magnitude  of  this  new  State     They  look  upc 

t  as  a  product  of  expansionist  Zionism  which,  r 

gardless  of  any  present  promise  or  paper ■  treat 

will  ultimately  commit  aggression  to  expand 

suit  its  future  needs. 


UNDERSTANDING  ARABS'  FEAR 

The  second  fundamental  I  would  list  is,  ti# 
fore,  that  this  fear  of  the  Arabs  should T> >  und 
stood  and  met  not  only  by  the  assurances  of  gre 
powers  but  by  Israel  itself. 
P  I  again  refer  for  convenience's  sake  to  my 
cent  Dayton  speech.    In  that  speech ,  1 .said Is* 
should  see  her  own  future  in  the  context  0± 
Middle  Eastern  state  and  not  as  a .  hea dquart. 
of  worldwide  groupings  of  peoples  of  a ,  particu 
religious   faith   who   must  have   special   rig 
within  and  obligations  to  the  Israeli  State.     1 
Tentence  has  been  interpreted  by  some asan  inj 
sion  into  religious  matters,  improper  for  a  g 
ernmental  official.    The  fact  is  that  I  was  ; 
ferring,  among  other  things,  to  one  of  the  h 
reasons  for  the  above  fear  of  the  Arabs. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26, 1954,  p.  628. 
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I  was  not  referring  in  any  way  to,  or  casting 
aspersions  upon,  the  natural  feeling  of  affinity 
one  feels  for  a  brother  of  his  own  religious  faith, 
wherever  he  may  be.  The  principles  of  the  United 
States  on  matters  of  religious  freedom  are  so  well 
known  that  this  assertion  of  mine  should  need  no 
expansion. 

Nor  was  I  referring  in  any  way  to  proper  phil- 
anthropic support,  in  its  broadest  sense,  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Jewish  faith  in  the  economic 
development  necessary  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  of  Israel's  people— nor  to  sup- 
port of  religious,  educational,  and  cultural  enter- 
prises m  Israel.  There  is  no  divergence  between 
our  Government  and  American  citizens  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
and  welfare  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

What  I  was  referring  to  were  matters  of  orave 
concern  in  my  own  field  of  foreign  affairs.  As  an 
example,  let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  immigration  into  Israel,  in  connection  with  the 
tear  I  have  just  mentioned  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs. 

If  we  can  turn  to  logic,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  overall  problem  should  be 
one  within  the  realm  of  possible  correction.  It  is 
a  tact  now  that  immigration  has  fallen  off  to  in- 
significant numbers,  and  there  is  often  a  close 
balance  between  incoming  and  outgoing  for  any 
given  period  It  is  also  in  all  probability  a  fact 
that  natural  factors,  including  the  economics  of 
the  situation,  would  prevent  people  from  volun- 
tarily crowding  together  to  where  overpopulation 
could  reach  the  danger  point.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
m  the  past  6  years  most  of  the  historic  trouble 
spots  for  world  Jewry  have  been  evacuated. 
Ihere  remain  m  the  world  only  two  areas  where 
really  large  populations  of  those  of  Jewish  faith 
still  live.  One  of  these  is  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fact  that  a  great  mass 

Orleans  of  Jewish  faith  are  about  to  emigrate 
and  take  on  Israeli  citizenship.  The  other  area  is 
he  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  We  know  that 
he  lot  of  the  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  like 
Jiat  of  many  other  religious  or  ethnic  groups,  is 
i  miserable  one,  and  our  heart  goes  out  to  them  as 
*  all  others  m  that  category.  Yet  we  do  not  see 
Jie  Kremlin  opening  its  gates,  with  all  the  obvious 
hsac  vantages  to  it  of  such  a  break  in  its  curtain 
o  release  these  unfortunate  people  of  the  Jewish 

Sik  vT  and  ^he,n  the  Soviets  decide  to  do  so,  it 
vill  be  because  of  their  desire  to  set  the  area  aflame 
>y  fostering  new  and  greater  trouble  in  the  Middle 
-*st.  It  such  an  eventuality  actually  happened 
he  magnitude  of  the  problem  would  "be  such  that 
he  whole  free  world,  not  just  Israel,  would  have  to 
oncern  itself  with  the  resettlement  of  Jewish 
emigrants  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
One  might  expect  all  the  above  should  be  so  well 
nown  that  the  subject  of  immigration  into  Israel 
twuld  not  be  a  source  of  tension.  This,  unfortu- 
ately,  is  not  the  case.    It  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
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area  of  the  world  that  one  suspects  his  enemy  of 
the  worst  and  never  the  best.    In  the  emotions 
which  surround  this  problem,  such  sheer  logic  does 
not    spread.     What    does    spread    like    wildfire 
throughout  the  Middle  East  is  a  series  of  state- 
ments from  Israel  calling  for  greatly  expanded 
immigration.     A    constant    fear    is    that    these 
urgings  in  terms  of  extra  millions  will  be  heeded. 
Iheir  fears  are  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  only  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  immi- 
gration into  Israel  is,  in  fact,  the  total  number  of 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  entire  world. 
Ihe  Arabs  know  the  capacity  of  the  territory  of 
Israel  is  limited.     They  see  only  one  result— fu- 
ture attempt  at  territorial  expansion— and  hence 
warfare  of  serious  proportions. 

My  friends,  can  one  be  injecting  himself  into 
improper  fields  by  speaking  of  matters  such  as  this 
that  lie  deep  at  the  roots  of  a  conflict  so  dangerous 
«>  lis?  I  realize  I  am  referring  to  matters  on 
which  strong  religious  and  humanitarian  feelings 
exist  on  the  part  of  many.  I  can  only  implore 
those  who  have  such  feelings  not  to  ignore  the 
feelings  of  others,  nor  the  dangers  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  ask  Israel  to  find  some  way  to  lay  at  rest  these 
tears  of  her  neighbors  and  remove  this  specter— 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  reality— 

£01£r?V?,d£Un  the  Middle  East     The  tensions  of 
the  Middle  East,  which  are  translating  themselves 
into  almost  daily  needless  loss  of  human  lives 
could  be  considerably  lessened  if  wise  statesman- 
ship could  find  a  way  of  such  accomplishment. 

DISTRUST  OF  U.S.  MOTIVES 

Another  fundamental  which  I  believe  American 
citizens  in  particular  must  consider  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mistrust  of  the  great 
powers  and,  in  particular,  the  United  States  on 
the  Arab-Israeli  issue.  This  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  many  an  American  who  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  our  motives  could  be  so  misunderstood 

I  believe  the  Arab  world  today  believes  that 
the  United  States  would  not  allow  an  attack  by 
them  upon  Israel  with  the  purpose  of  driving  her 
into  the  sea.     I  also  believe,  however,  that  in^o-en- 
eral  the  Arab  people  are  not  convinced  that'the 
opposite  is  true— and  that  they  question  our  ability 
to  fulfill  our  obligations  in  opposing  agression 
under  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  3  if  Is- 
rael herself  should  decide  upon  expansive  a^res- 
sion.     I  do  not  believe  they  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  leaders  of  our  Government  when  they  clearly 
restate  our  adherence  to  that  declaration— but 
they  wonder  at  our  ability  to  follow  through 
1  hey  wonder  if  the  domestic  political  aspects&of 
such  a  problem  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
within  the  domestic  scenes  of  our  allies— but  par- 
ticularly m  the  United  States— might  not  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  live  up  to  our  stated  intentions 
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I  know  the  Arabs  are  wrong  in  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Yet  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact  that  many  of  them  do  have  such  an  inter- 
pretation. One  can  only  ask  their  reporters ,m 
this  country  to  make  a  further  real  effort  to  judge 
the  temper  of  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
fident that  after  such  a  renewed  study  they  won  d 
indicate  to  their  governments  that  America  would 
back  no  state,  including  Israel,  in  a  matter  of  ex- 
pansive aggression  and  that  its  opposition  would 
be  equally  strong  regardless  of  which  side  started 

SUH  thSTct  could  be  established  in  the  Arab 
mind,  we  would  have  passed  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  in  dealings  with  them,  mjandj 
such  reports  from  their  own  representatives  will 
Win  to  have  an  effect  in  the  Arab  world  we  do 
not  know.  We  will  know,  however,  when  that 
effect  has  taken  place  because  we  wil L  the D ^en- 
counter a  far  greater  measure  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Arab  world. 

REFUGEE  SITUATION 

Another  fundamental  we  should  keep  in  mind  is 
thf  f  act  that  a  portion  of  the  people  involved  L  in 
this  dispute  are  homeless.     The  reason  behind  this, 
S  wlthnearly  every  other  facet  of  the  whole .com- 
plex of  Arab-Israeli  problems,  is  itself  in  dispute 
More  time  and  effort  is  spent  upon  justifying  this 
or  that  stand  as  to  who  is  more  nearly  to  be  blamed 
than  is  spent  upon  how  to  solve  the  problem  that 
now  existe.    What  a  breath  of  fresh  air  would  be 
Zen  the  world  if  all  concerned  would  simply  ad- 
mit the  fundamental  fact  that  these  people  are 
homeless-are  in  desperate  want-and  are  uncom- 
pensated for  their  property  and  other  losses ;  that 
they  have  suffered.     Can  anyone  benefit  by  the 
continued  compression  of  these  P~P^  ™  *^ 
areas  and  in  other  circumstances  that  make  tor 
moral  degeneration  and  the  making  of  a  new 
generation  fed  on  bitterness  and  hate  i 
g  There  is  a  moral  obligation  in  this  situation 
that  rests  upon  the  countries  immediately  involved 
and  upon  all  of  the  countries  who  have  a  stake  m 
worldPpeace.     A  solution  of  this  problem  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  reduce  the  incidents 

0fFtrt7p°arrwe  have  seen  the  most  practical 
and  long-term  solution  for  the  majority  of  these 
People  to  be  the  provision  of  new  lands  for  set- 
Kent  Material  assistance  has  been  provided 
to  the  United  Nations  by  this  country  as  well  as 
others  to  make  such  developments  possible  The 
United  States  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  help 
provide  funds  for  a  development  plan  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  which  would  allow  resettlement  of 
a  stable  portion  of  the  Arab  refugees.  We  have 
also  indicated  our  willingness  to  assist  ™  develop- 
ments elsewhere  which  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  and  the  eventi lal  procure, 
ment  of  homes  for  large  numbers  of  people.    The 
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United  States  has  also  stood  for  the  resettlement 
of  a  portion  of  the  refugees  in  the  territory  oi 
Israel.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
mostly  lived  as  farmers  on  terraced  land  which 
probably  only  they  are  likely  to  make  fertile  and 

^SomVImall  progress  is  being  made,  but  this 
approach  alone  is  probably  too  slow  in  the  lace 
of  the  present  situation.  One  must  look,  there- 
fore, to  additional  steps  that  might  have  a  more 
immediate  effect.  One  of  these  is  the  question 
of  compensation.  These  refugees  after  many 
long  years,  are  still  uncompensated  for  the  loss  , 
of  their  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which 
was  left  behind  in  Israel.  . 

The  sense  of  property  is  almost  as  integral  a  , 
part  of  the  makeup  of  modern  man  as  the  sense , 
of  a  family  or  nation.    So  long  as  the  refugees 
have  no  meaningful  assurances  that  they  will  ever, 
be  compensated  for  their  property,  it  will  be  hard;" 
for  them  to  adjust  to  a  new  set  of  conditions  or 
to  bend  their  efforts  toward  finding  a  new  liveli-, 
hood      They    read    every    day    of    transactions 
whereby  the  "abandoned"  property  left  behind 
in  Israel  is  being  transferred,  bought,  and  sold.  ( 
Thev  have  heard  many  statements  made  ot  the 
intentions  of  Israel,  but  such  statements  m  vawa 
are  not  reassuring.    The  fact  that  Israel  has  ob- 
tained and  is  now  using  restitution  from  Germany 
while  doing  nothing  toward  the  compensation  o< 
Arab    refugees    understandably    adds    to    then 
bitterness.  ,    ,  ,        -, 

Clearly  this  is  a  matter  to  be  attended  to.    J 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  Israel  will  vsbM 
to  discuss  matters  such  as  this  on  a  realistic  basiij 
with  her  neighbors.     We  believe  Arab  govern! 
ments  who  refuse  on  general  principle  to  entertau, 
any  discussions  with  their  Israeli  neighbors  mai 
among  other  things  be  depriving  themselves  am, 
their  Moslem  brothers  in  the  refugee  camps  J 
advantages  that  could  be  theirs      On  the  othe, 
hand,  if  the  goal  to  be  sought  in  the  first  instanc 
is  the  lessening  of  tensions  along  the  borden 
Israel  might  find  some  way  of  arranging  to 
step-by-step  moves  on  such  specific  problems  with 
out  giving  the  suspicion  to  her  neighbors  that  te{ 
policy  is  one  of  "total  peace  or  nothing. 

QUARREL  BASICALLY  NATIONALISTIC 

There  is  another  fundamental  which  we  shoul 
have  in  mind,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  our  ow 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of !  the  problen 
It  is  that  the  quarrel  which  divides  the  Are 
States  and  Israel  is  not  basically  religious,  it 
essentially  a  nationalistic  quarrel  such  as  cou 
arise  with  equal  bitterness  between  two  ottw 
peoples  whose  national  aspirations  clashed. 

For  many  centuries  Jews  and  Arabs  lived  sic 
by  side  in  the  Middle  East  in  relative  harmon 
There  is  much  that  is  similar  in  their  religior. 
Both  stem  from  the  same  ancient  Near  fcaste* 
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;losophy,  as  does  for  that  matter  a  large  part 
;he  Christian  religion. 

'hese  two  peoples  of  similar  language,  history, 
[  culture  are  at  each  other's  throats  because 
f  each  want  to  possess  the  same  piece  of  land. 
?  Arabs  have  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
rish  State  in  Palestine,  which  ancient  history 
well  as  religion  led  the  Jews  to  consider  their 
leland — but  which  modern  history  has  seen 
he  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

'he  fact  that  the  Arab  and  the  Jew  have  differ- 
though  similar  religions  has  importance  only 
;he  degree  that  recent  propaganda  may  have 
ie  it  seem  important  by  calling  on  all  those  of 
Jewish  faith  to  support  one  side  and  all  of 
se  of  the  Moslem  faith  to  support  the  other. 

>  FOR  BASIC  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE 

'he  last  fundamental  I  would  list  is  one  of  basic 
tude.  Perhaps  in  the  end  there  would  be  no 
antage  at  all  in  formal  peace — even  if  it  could 
quickly  obtained — unless  there  could  be  some 
ic  change  in  the  attitude  with  which  one  looks 
n  his  neighbor.  The  formalities  of  paper 
eements  mean  little  if  there  remains  thereafter 
tempt  and  suspicion.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
outsider  can  have  little  influence,  but  he  can 
at  out  the  need  to  display  a  sincere  wish  for 

desire  for  better  relations  if  they  are  ever 
ie  attained. 

n.  this,  an  attitude  of  superiority  and  contempt 
one's  neighbor  is  unlikely  to  cause  a  forthcom- 

response.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world's 
ory  does  not  record  that  an  attitude  of  nega- 
sm  has  produced  benefits  for  anyone.  There 
tiis  negativism  on  the  Arab  side  and  it  repre- 
ss a  formidable  obstacle  for  constructive  solu- 
ls.  It  seems  for  them  easy  jointly  to  reject  but 
cult  jointly  or  individually  to  adopt  policies  of 
Drward-looking  character  in  connection  with 

problem.     This  negativism  seems  hardened 

confirmed  by  frontal  attack,  whether  such  at- 
I  takes  the  form  of  reprisal  raids  or  merely  a 
liant  diplomatic  maneuver  such  as  the  scoring 
l  point  in  the  United  Nations.  It  can  best  be 
!Sted  and  gradually  reduced  in  proportion  by 
ramatic  and  patient  efforts  over  a  period  of 
a.  All  this  presupposes  that  the  fires  of  hatred 
not  meanwhile  fed.  The  world  will  carefully 
eh  for  any  indication  of  an  adoption  of  a 
losophy,  known  to  be  held  by  a  few,  that  the 
J  way  to  make  things  better  is  to  first  make 
n  worse. 

hese  are  some  and,  again,  only  some  of  the 
iamentals  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 

attempts  to  judge  present-day  situations.  It 
'  be  dangerously  long  before  sufficient  change 
ome  of  the  underlying  causes  for  continued 
fe  are  modified  to  a  point  where  a  genuine  lack 
ostility  can  be  said  to  exist. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
should  be  devoted  to  the  specific  situation  along 
the  border.  All  concerned,  it  seems  to  us,  should 
cooperate  to  the  utmost  with  local  U.N.  Commis- 
sions and  other  arrangements  as  have  in  the  past 
been  beneficial,  such  as  the  Local  Commander 
Agreement  along  the  borders.  The  Arab  States 
on  their  part  should  not  refuse  in  these  forums — 
or  in  any  other — to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  les- 
sening the  present-day  dangers  along  the  border 
and  cooperate  in  making  preventive  measures  more 
effective. 

It  is  only  with  a  decrease  of  immediate  incidents 
along  the  borders  and  a  period  of  relative  tran- 
quillity that  minds  can  turn  to  an  honest  approach 
to  more  fundamental  and  underlying  causes  of 
this  dispute.  This  atmosphere  one  would  hope 
would  then  be  conducive  to  face  the  real  and  per- 
manent threat  to  the  whole  area.  The  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  could  then  without  distraction 
devote  more  attention  to  the  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  real  goals  of  Soviet  imperialism.  With 
confidence  established  in  their  interrelationships, 
all  the  states  of  the  Middle  East  could  concentrate 
and  attend  their  energies  to  safeguard  the  precious 
heritage  of  freedom  to  which  we  all  dedicate  our- 
selves. For  the  plans  of  Communist  imperialism 
envisage  the  total  destruction  of  the  religions, 
cultures,  and  independence  of  us  all.  Each  one  of 
us  must  make  some  sacrifice  to  attain  the  preserva- 
tion of  common  freedom.  The  United  States  for 
its  part  has  shown  that  it  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  go  far  toward  making  this  a  reality. 


FOA  Allotment  for  Israel 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  April  19  that  $13,125,000  in  special 
economic  aid  has  been  allotted  to  Israel  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  year  to  $52,500,000.  For  the  first  three 
quarters  a  total  of  $39,375,000  had  been  made 
available  to  Israel  under  the  program  to  provide 
the  nation  Avith  essential  supplies,  encourage  ex- 
port earnings,  and  bolster  local  production  by 
assisting  in  development  of  the  economy.  An 
additional  $1,487,000  is  being  devoted  to  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  program. 

Since  the  first  year,  when  the  assistance  was 
directed  principally  toward  relief,  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  to  development.  The  program  today 
includes  building,  new  industry,  vital  reclamation 
and  irrigation  projects,  and  expansion  of  food 
supply.  There  is  also  extensive  work  under  way 
in  the  fields  of  education,  transportation,  and 
public  health  and  sanitation  as  part  of  the  techni- 
cal cooperation  program. 
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Turkey  Gets  $25  Million 
To  Expand  Food  Output 

Turkey  has  been  granted  an  allotment  of  $25 
million  for  farm  and  manufacturing  equipment  to 
boost  its  food  output,  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration announced  on  April  22.  With  the 
assistance  funds,  Turkish  technicians  will  be  sup- 
plied, in  purchases  from  the  dollar  area,  with  such 
items  as  self-propelled  combines  and  spare  parts 
and  tires  and  tubes  for  tractors. 

The  Foa  grant,  made  under  the  mutual  defense 
support  program,  brings  to  $46  million  the  amount 
authorized  for  Turkey  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

With  U.S.  assistance,  Turkey  has  been  making 
significant  strides  in  building  up  its  farm  produc- 
tion. As  recently  as  1951,  for  example,  Turkey 
was  still  importing  cereals.  Today,  Turkey  ranks 
as  one  of  the  world's  leading  exporters  of  cereals. 
United  States  assistance  is  of  special  importance 
in  Turkey  because  the  Turks  are  devoting  more 
than  one-third  of  their  budget  to  their  military 
establishment — a  key  factor  in  the  Nato  program. 

Since  1948,  the  United  States  has  provided 
$323,500,000  (including  today's  allotment)  in  eco- 
nomic assistance,  together  with  additional  millions 
in  direct  military  aid. 


Italy  To  Buy  Surplus 
Agricultural  Goods 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
April  22  announced  a  new  allotment  of  $18.5  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  procurement  of  surplus  U.S. 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  tallow  for  Italy. 

The  funds  were  available  under  Section  550  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953. 

Of  the  lire  paid  for  the  commodities  by  Italy, 
the  equivalent  of  $18.2  million  will  be  used  by  the 
United  States  as  offshore  procurement  funds,  to 
buy  military  equipment  and  supplies  produced 
in  Italy.  The  remaining  $300,000  equivalent  will 
finance  economic  development  projects  in  Somalia, 
the  former  Italian  colony  in  East  Africa  known 
as  Italian  Somaliland,  which  is  now  administered 
by  Italy  under  United  Nations  trusteeship. 


Netherlands  Refugee 
Problems  Studied 

Press  release  215  dated  April  27 

J.  A.  U.  M.  van  Grevenstein,  Director  of  the 
Netherlands  Emigration  Service,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  26.  He  is  conferring  with  Scott 
McLeod,  the  Administrator,  and  with  other  offi- 
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cers  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  an 
Consular  Affairs. 

Mr.  van  Grevenstein  will  examine  with  Robeil 
C.  Alexander,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Refuge 
Relief  Program,  means  of  facilitating  the  mignl 
tion  of  Netherlands  citizens  under  the  provision 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  The  cbM 
topic  of  conversation  will  be  the  provisions  of  tl 
act  insofar  as  they  apply  to  persons  who  suffere 
indirectly  in  last  year's  flood  disaster  in  tli 
Netherlands. 

Mr.  van  Grevenstein  will  also  meet  with  repw 
sentatives  of  American  voluntary  agencies  to  dii 
cuss  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  spoi 
sorship  of  Netherlands  refugees  who  wish  to  coir 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relie 
Program. 


Surplus  Farm  Commodities 
for  Yugoslavia,  Norway 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  Oi 
April  20  announced  two  new  allotments,  totaliri. 
$10,235,000,  to  finance  the  procurement  of  surplv 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  Yugoslavia  an 
Norway.  Yugoslavia  has  been  allotted  $10  mi; 
lion,  to  be  used  for  procurement  of  wheat,  whil 
the  $235,000  earmarked  for  Norway  will  financ. 
wheat  and  peanut  purchases. 

The  funds  are  made  available  under  the  pn 
visions  of  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  A< 
of  1953.  This  section  provides  that  between  $10 
million  and  $250  million  of  mutual  security  at 
propriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  b 
used  to  finance  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commod 
ties  to  be  sold  to  friendly  countries  for  local  cui 
rencies. 

The  equivalent  of  $10  million  in  Yugosla 
dinars  to  be  paid  for  the  wheat  by  Yugoslavia  wi 
be  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  offshore  pre 
curement  funds,  to  buy  military  equipment  an 
supplies  produced  in  Yugoslavia.  The  $235,00 
equivalent  in  Norwegian  krone  to  be  paid  by  Noi 
way  also  will  be  used  for  U.S.  military  purchase 
in  Norway.  j 

This  is  the  second  allotment  for  Yugoslavi 
under  Section  550.  The  first  one,  for  $15  millioi 
was  used  for  financing  the  procurement  of  surpk 
bread  grains,  cotton,  and  lard  in  the  United  State 
and  for  transportation  in  U.S.  ships.  The  dina 
currency  proceeds  of  those  transactions  are  to  t| 
used  by  the  United  States  for  defense  purpose: 
including  offshore  procurement. 

Norway  also  received  a  previous  Foa  allotmen 
of  $2.1  million,  which  financed  purchases  of  sui 
plus  soybeans,  bread  grains,  and  corn.  The  loc£ 
currency  proceeds  of  those  sales  were  also  eai 
marked  for  offshore  procurement. 

Foa  has  now  allotted  a  total  of  $216,885,00 
under  Section  550  to  finance  such  surplus  coir 
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lodity  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Federal  Ke- 
ublic  of  Germany,  Norway,  China  (Formosa), 
'inland,  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Spain,  Afghanistan, 
apan,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  Out  of 
lese  allotments,  Foa  has  issued  procurement 
iithorizations  for  specific  commodities  totaling 
188,775,000. 


.S.  Renews  Protest 

i  Case  of  Nikolai  Khokhlov 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  on  April 
>  by  the  Acting  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
ermany,  Walter  G.  Bowling,  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
igh  Commissioner,  Vladimir  Semenov,  concern- 
g  Nikolai  E.  Khokhlov: 

My  protocol  office  has  received  a  letter  dated  24 
pril  1954,  from  your  protocol  office  stating  that 
has  been  instructed  to  return  my  letter  of  23 
pril1  concerning  Nikolai  E.  Khokhlov  on  the 
•ound  that  the  letter  contained  defamatory  and 
•ovocative  attacks  upon  the  Government  of  the 
)viet  Union. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
a  statement  made  by  the  Soviet  Government 
i  21  December  1953,  in  reply  to  President  Eisen- 
>wer's  address  to  the  United  Nations  on  atomic 
ergy.  In  this  statement  the  Soviet  Government 
id: 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  a  policy  which  would  mean 
pport  of  acts  of  sabotage  and  subversion  in  other  coun- 
ts or  the  financing  of  secret  agents  or  saboteurs  as 
compatible  with  normal  relations  between  countries. 

In  view  of  this  statement  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
nment,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  per- 
lptory  rejection  of  my  letter.  In  the  circum- 
mces,  I  can  only  renew  in  the  strongest  terms 
e  protest  conveyed  to  you  therein. 
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African  Issues  Before  the  Trusteeship  Council's  Thirteenth  Session 

by  Benjamin  Gerig 


Conditions  in  the  six  trust  territories  in  Middle 
Africa,  namely,  Tanganyika,  Ruanda-Urundi, 
French  Cameroons,  British  Cameroons,  French 
Togoland,  and  British  Togoland,  were  considered 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  thirteenth  session 
held  at  New  York  from  January  28  to  March  25, 
1954.  The  Council  was  presided  over  by  Am- 
bassador Leslie  Knox  Munro  of  New  Zealand.1  _ 

To  appreciate  the  role  which  the  Trusteeship 
Council  plays  in  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the 
colonial  question,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind 
two  basic  considerations.  The  first  is  that,  unlike 
colonies,  the  trust  territories  do  not  belong  to  the 
country  that  governs  them;  the  second  is  that  the 
degree  of  supervision  that  can  legally  be  exercised 
by  the  United  Nations  is  much  greater  in  the  case 
of  trust  territories  than  in  that  of  colonies,  for 
which  no  supervisory  function  was  provided  in  the 
charter. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that,  although 
the  trusteeship  system  includes  only  11  out  of  some 
70  existing  non-self-governing  territories  (and 
these  11  are  all  territories  taken  away  from  de- 
feated enemies  in  the  two  World  Wars) ,  the  stand- 
ards laid  down  by  the  charter,  and  their  applica- 
tion as  discussed  by  the  Council,  can  have  an 
important  influence  on  colonial  policy  and  admin- 
istration generally.  Thus,  the  trusteeship  system 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  political  science 
laboratory  for  developing  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  political,  economic,  and  social  advance- 
ment of  dependent  peoples,  or  perhaps  as  a  forum 
in  which  the  best  knowledge  and  experience  are 
sought  on  the  problem  of  assisting  such  people  to 
become,  in  the  words  of  the  charter,  self-governing 
or  independent. 

Actually,  the  system  in  practice  has  fallen  con- 
siderably short  of  earlier  hopes  and  expectations. 

'Other  representatives  were  S.  S.  Liu  (China),  Miguel 
Urquia  (El  Salvador),  Max  Dorsinville  (Haiti),  Krishna 
Menon  (India),  Rafik  Asha  (Syria),  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin 
(U.S.S.R.),  representing  nonadministerinsr  members;  and 
William  D.  Forsyth  (Australia),  Pierre  Ryckmans  (Bel- 
gium), Leon  Pignon  (France),  John  Scott  (New  Zealand), 
Sir  Alan  Burns  (United  Kingdom),  and  Mason  Sears 
(United  States)  representing  administering  members. 

For  texts  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Sears  during 
the  session,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  298 ;  Mar.  1, 
1954,  p.  336;  and  Mar.  22, 1954,  p.  453. 
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Too  often,  unfortunately,  the  laboratory  methl 
where  each  contributes  in  a  scientific  spirit  i 
seek  the  best  solution  of  a  problem,  tends  to  g 
way  to  what  may  be  called  the  courtroom  methi 
where  the  administering  member  appears  toj 
treated  as  a  prisoner  in  the  dock  against  whom;* 
indictment  must  be  secured.  The  latter  metli 
was  more  noticeable  at  the  Council's  thirteei. 
session  than  at  some  previous  sessions.  Wis^, 
the  framers  of  the  charter  provided  for  an  eqi 
balance  between  administering  and  nonadminist 
ing  members ;  consequently,  the  Council  is  \ 
clined  by  its  very  nature  to  be  a  body  of  muti 
accommodation,  compromise,  and  moderat:: 
By  the  same  token  the  resolutions  it  is  able, 
adopt  often  do  not  satisfy  the  more  extreme  ni 
administering  members.  In  recent  years  cert: 
of  these  members  have  become  increasingly  : 
willing  to  leave  primary  responsibility  for  tii 
teeship  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  i\ 
have  sought  to  emphasize  the  General  Assem 
as  the  supervisory  body,  since  in  the  latter  they  ' 
more  likely  to  secure  the  requisite  majority  i 
their  proposals— a  tactic  which  tends  to  null 
the  balanced  principle  of  the  Council.  Hower 
this  is  a  matter  for  consideration  in  connect 
with  charter  review  rather  than  for  elaboratioi. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  unci 
taken  in  the  charter  to  promote  the  advancem 
of  the  people  of  the  trust  territories  toward  s 
government  or  independence.  The  six  ti 
powers,  which  include  the  principal  colon 
powers,  freely  accept  self-government  or  ixB 
pendence  as  the  goal.  The  differences  arise  aj 
the  speed  with  which  this  goal  should  be  attain 
And  here  the  12  members  of  the  Council,  as  4 
as  the  60  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
into  two  groups.  One  group  argues  for  ea; 
if  not  immediate,  liquidation  of  the  whole  cj 
nial  system.  They  consequently  seem  to  showl 
interest  in  improving  the  system  or  in  helping 
develop  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  etc.,  thaw 
emphasizing  the  establishment  of  native  s 
governing  institutions.  Self-government,  □ 
say,  is  always  better  than  good  government. 

The  other  group,  including  the  colonial  i 
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trust  powers  but  also  many  others,  argues  for  or- 
derly evolution  of  the  colonial  system.  They  con- 
sequently tend  to  stress  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  foundations  for  stable  government 
and  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  hydroelectric  plants,  hospitals, 
schools,  railways,  harbors,  and  agricultural  devel- 
opments. The  first  group,  however,  finds  it 
difficult  to  express  much  appreciation  or  com- 
mendation for  these  activities.  Indeed,  this  group 
usually  opposes  resolutions  which  would  commend 
the  administering  powers  for  such  achievements 
since,  they  say,  this  is  no  more  than  their  normal 
duty. 

In  this  situation  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  itself  a  trust  power,  is  not  an  easy  or  en- 
viable one.  Instinctively,  Americans  dislike  the 
idea  of  any  people  being  ruled  by  an  alien  au- 
thority. We  tend,  therefore,  to  press  for  the  at- 
tainment of  self-government  without  undue  delay 
yet  with  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  build- 
ing the  requisite  foundations  lest  a  premature  self- 
government  result  in  chaos  or  make  the  people  an 
easy  prey  for  Communist  imperialism. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  was  clearly 
stated  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  his  statement  of 
November  18,  1953,2  when  he  summed  up  the  posi- 
tion as  follows: 

There  is  no  slightest  wavering  in  our  conviction  that 
the  orderly  transition  from  colonial  to  self-governing- 
status  should  be  carried  resolutely  to  a  completion. 

This  has  been  the  guiding  line  of  the  United  States 
delegation  in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  each 
problem  confronting  it  has  been  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  concept  of  orderly  transition.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  positive  policy  and  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  merely  take  a 
middle-of-the-road  position  on  the  basis  of 
expediency. 

Highlights  of  the  Session 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  background  that  the  full 
significance  of  the  principal  highlights  of  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  Council  may  be  seen. 

Almost  everyone  is  aware  of  the  remarkably 
rapid  advances  toward  self-government  which 
have  taken  place  in  West  Africa,  particularly  in 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  As  these  territories 
border  upon  or  are  close  to  four  trust  territories, 
and  as  two  of  these  trust  territories  are  adminis- 
tered together  with  the  neighboring  colonies  as 
permitted  by  the  trusteeship  agreements,  these  de- 
velopments are  having  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
trust  territories  themselves.  These  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  later  in  this  article.  The  Council 
also  examined  the  conditions  in  two  trust  terri- 
tories in  East  Africa — Ruanda-Urundi  and  Tan- 
ganyika— where  the  situation,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  political  developments,  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  West  Africa. 

'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  741. 


The  Council,  of  course,  does  not  confine  its  ex- 
amination solely  to  political  developments  but,  as 
is  called  for  under  the  charter,  concerns  itself  also 
with  economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  trust  territories.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  administering  powers,  often 
running  into  hundreds  of  pages  on  these  subjects, 
are  the  basis  for  this  examination.  And  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  have  a  special  representative 
from  the  territory  itself  appear  before  the  Council 
to  supply  the  latest  supplementary  data  on  all  these 
developments.  In  addition,  the  Council  has  a 
disinterested  report  from  its  own  Visiting  Mission 
which  visits  each  territory  every  3  years.  Each 
individual  member  of  the  Council  poses  a  number 
of  questions  and  after  2  or  3  days  of  this  proce- 
dure each,  in  turn,  states  the  views  of  his  delega- 
tion as  to  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  made  in  each 
territory. 

Naturally  one  would  not  expect  the  administer- 
ing or  trust  power  to  give  a  bad  account  of  its  own 
stewardship.  It  will,  however,  often  indicate 
some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  with  which  the 
territory  is  confronted  and  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  attempting  to  cope.  Some 
administering  authorities,  and  the  United  States 
is  one  of  these,  have  invited  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  constructive  or 
helpful  suggestions  drawn  from  their  experience 
which  might  assist  in  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

Certain  members  of  the  Council  have  been  free 
in  offering  suggestions.  This  is  true  of  members 
like  India  which,  while  standing  in  principle  for 
early  liquidation  of  the  whole  system,  has  help- 
fully drawn  on  its  own  experience  in  dealing  with 
such  questions  as  illiteracy,  malaria  control,  road- 
building,  etc.  It  is  when  the  Council  functions 
in  this  way  that  its  utility  is  most  apparent.  This 
constructive  approach  has  not  been  taken  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  at  this  or  at  previous  sessions 
of  the  Council.  Instead  that  delegation  has  con- 
tinued to  press  its  usual  line  of  attack  against  the 
trust  powers,  charging  among  other  things  that 
they  were  continuing  to  exploit  the  inhabitants, 
paying  them  low  wages,  paying  low  prices  for 
cocoa,  rubber,  coffee,  and  other  exports,  providing 
insufficient  educational  and  health  facilities,  and 
generally  keeping  them  in  a  backward  condition 
in  order  the  better  to  control  them.  These  Soviet 
strictures  have  invariably  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern throughout  the  Council's  13  sessions  and  have 
been  so  obviously  exaggerated  as  to  lose  most  of 
their  effect,  even  upon  the  delegations  who  regard 
themselves  as  vigorously  anticolonial.  Their  ef- 
fects, however,  may  be  another  matter  in  the  terri- 
tories, where  uninformed  opinion  may  give  them 
more  credence  than  they  deserve. 

Among  the  newly  elected  members  at  the  thir- 
teenth session,  besides  India,  were  Syria  and  Haiti. 
Both  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  Syria 
tending  to  be  more  sharply  critical  while  Haiti, 
though  often  trenchant  in  its  criticism,  tended 
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more  often  to  offer  constructive  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions on  various  economic  and  social  problems. 
=  One  of  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  tasks 
confronting  each  session  of  the  Council  is  the 
handling  of  the  large  number  of  petitions  which, 
under  the  charter,  come  directly  to  the  Council 
without  any  intervening  action.  Over  250  peti- 
tions were  laid  before  the  Council  at  this  session. 
A  special  Standing  Committee  of  six  members- 
three  administering  and  three  nonadministering— 
spends  weeks  in  attempting  to  classify  these  peti- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  urgency  and  importance, 
and  also  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, whether  individual  or  general.  In  some 
instances  the  written  petition  is  supplemented, 
if  the  Council  agrees,  with  the  grant  of  an  oral 
hearing  to  the  petitioner.  Sometimes  a  whole 
tribe  may  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  send  one 
of  its  number  to  New  York  to  appear  before  the 
Council.  The  right  of  petition,  of  course,  is 
regarded  by  most  people  as  a  sacred  right.  And 
though  no  one  wishes  to  abridge  this  right,  the 
problem  of  handling  a  flood  of  petitions  which 
emanate  from  all  of  the  11  trust  territories  is 
requiring  the  Council's  serious  attention. 

At  this  session  three  African  petitioners  from 
British  Togoland,  in  a  most  effective  manner,  pre- 
sented the  case  for  that  territory  becoming  a  part 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  At  previous  sessions  several 
petitioners  from  the  same  region  had  appeared  to 
present  the  opposite  case,  namely,  that  the  terri- 
tory should  not  become  a  part  of  the  Gold  Coast 
but  should  be  unified  with  French  Togoland,  just 
east  of  it.  The  convincing  way  in  which  these 
petitioners  presented  their  respective  points  of 
view  has  shown  many  members  how  complex  the 
question  is  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  apply  any 
doctrinaire  solution. 

Constitutional  Changes  in  West  Africa 

As  stated  before,  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
discussed  at  this  session  was  the  effect  which  self- 
government  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  is  hav- 
ing upon  the  neighboring  trust  territories. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  West  Africa  will  show 
that  the  Trust  Territory  of  British  Togoland  is  a 
narrow  strip  not  over  100  miles  wide  which  is  con- 
tiguous with  the  eastern  border  of  the  Gold  Coast 
and  with  which  it  has  been  administered  since 
1920.  The  Gold  Coast  now  has  an  African  Prime 
Minister,  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah,  and  its  Cabinet 
is  African  except  for  three  members.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  shortly  the  government  will  be  com- 
pletely African  and  that  the  territory  will  be  gov- 
erned as  a  unitary  state.  In  1953  the  Gold  Coast 
Government  declared  its  intention  of  requesting 
the  administering  authority  to  grant  it  independ- 
ent status  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

British  Togoland,  it  is  quite  generally  conceded, 
is  too  small  an  entity  to  maintain  an  independent 
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existence.  It  must  almost  certainly  be  associated 
in  some  way  with  the  Gold  Coast  or  with  French 
Togoland.  This  has  been  obvious  for  some  years. 
But  with  the  near  realization  of  an  independent 
status  for  the  Gold  Coast  the  problem  has  become 
one  of  urgency.  Moreover,  since  the  territory  has 
been  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  since  the  latter  has  already  become  vir-  j 
tually  self-governing,  the  British  Government,  as 
the  trust  power,  has  necessarily  become  more  and 
more  the  indirect  administrator.  And  this  raises 
the  question  whetl  r  the  trusteeship  agreement 
must  not  either  soo.  be  terminated  or  in  certain 
respects  revised. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  was  informed  that  an 
election  for  an  all-African  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  two  territories  will  be  held  this  May  on 
the  basis  of  universal  suffrage;  the  voters  in  Brit-, 
ish  Togoland  will  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  i 
between  candidates  standing  for  integration  with 
the  Gold  Coast  and  those  favoring  unification  with; 
French  Togoland.  This  election  will  not  decide 
the  future  status  of  the  territory,  but  it  will  un- 
doubtedly give  a  clear  indication  of  what  the  ma-; 
jority  of  the  people  want.  It  will,  in  the  words 
of  the  United  States  delegate,  Mason  Sears,  "be: 
tantamount  to  the  exercise  of  self-determination."' 
Turning  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  British 
Cameroons,  which  is  contiguous  to  Nigeria  on  the, 
east,  a  similar  situation  exists.  In  Nigeria  a  new 
constitution  is  being  drawn  up  which  will  make  of 
that  country  a  self-governing  federated  state  in 
the  near  future.  It  has  been  proposed  that  three 
semi-autonomous  regions  will  comprise  Nigeria, 
namely,  the  Northern  Region,  the  Western  Region,, 
and  the  Eastern  Region.  This  raises  the  question 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Brit- 
ish Cameroons  to  the  federated  territory  of  Ni- 
geria, with  which  it  has  been  administered  under 
the  trusteeship  agreement.  That  is,  would  the 
trust  territory  be  associated  with  Nigeria  as  a 
fourth  region  or  in  some  other  way?  But  the 
problem  was  explained  to  the  Council  as  being 
even  more  complex.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
British  Cameroons,  the  tribal  relationships  are 
such  as  to  bind  the  inhabitants  closely  with  the 
Northern  Region.  The  Southern  Cameroons, 
however,  constitute  a  more  politically  developed 
people  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  a  sep- 
arate region  of  Nigeria. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  the  im- 
portant constitutional  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  these  two  British  administered  territories 
confront  the  administering  authority  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
far-reaching  decisions. 

In  the  Cameroons  under  French  administration 
a  different  development  is  taking  place.  This 
territory  forms  part  of  the  French  Union  as  an 
"Associated  Territory."  The  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants are  citizens  of  the  French  Union  and  as  such 
enjoy  the  rights  established  by  the  French  Com 
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stitution   of    1946.    They   may    acquire   French 
nationality  under  certain  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Cameroons  and  the  French  Union  has  been  con- 
stantly under  review  by  the  Council.  Certain  in- 
digenous organizations  have  opposed  what  they 
considered  an  assimilation  of  the  territory  to 
French  Overseas  Territories  as  hampering  its  de- 
velopment and  removing  any  hope  for  independ- 
ence. The  administering  authority,  however,  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  territory  enjoyed  a  legal 
status  very  different  from  that  of  neighboring 
French  territories  and  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Dameroons  would,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
rusteeship  system,  be  free  to  achieve  independence 
mtside  the  French  Union  if  they  so  desired.  The 
Council  expressed  "confidence"  that  the  territory's 
•elationship  with  the  French  Union  will  continue 

0  remain  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
rusteeship  agreement  and  the  provisions  of  the 
barter. 

Underlining  the  need  for  a  greater  sense  of 
national  consciousness"  among  the  indigenous  in- 
labitants,  the  Council  urged  the  administering 
uthonty  to  introduce  the  single  electoral  college 
ystem  and  to  increase  the  African  membership 

1  the  Territorial  Assembly.  In  this  connection, 
he  Council  noted  that  a  bill  which  would  extend 
his  Assembly's  powers  was  pending  before  the 
Tench  Parliament  and  urged  the  administering 
uthority  to  have  the  bill  enacted  with  the  least 
'ossible  delay.  The  Council  also  expressed  satis- 
action  over  various  regional  administrative  re- 
orms  and  endorsed  further  measures  to  democ- 
atize  the  traditional  tribal  institutions. 

onditions  in  East  Africa 

When  the  Trusteeship  Council  turns  its  atten- 
on  from  the  trust  territories  of  West  Africa  to 
lose  of  East  Africa,  it  takes  a  leap,  as  the  French 
ipresentative  said,  not  only  in  space  but  also  in 
me.  Here  conditions  are  vastly  different.  For 
ne  thing,  their  contact  with  Western  civilization 
as  been  much  more  recent  and  as  a  result  native 
oiitical  development  is  much  less  advanced.  In 
)th  Ruanda-Urundi  and  Tanganyika  the  present 
nphasis  is  upon  the  improvement  of  local  govern- 
ent,  and  attempts  are  being  made  by  the  two 
rust  Powers,  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
>  establish  more  representative  local  regional 
>uncils  based  upon  tribal  institutions  and  with 
creasing  authority  in  such  matters  as  commu- 
tations, markets,  health  services,  and  fiscal 
)wers.  Very  little  African  participation  in  the 
ntral  governments  yet  exists.  And  in  both  ter- 
tones,  central  government  responsibility  remains 
most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  European  gov- 
nors  and  their  advisory  councils.  In  these^ad- 
sory  councils  Africans  are  still  in  a  minority, 
it  the  Council  was  informed  that  both  adminis- 
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trations  hope  progressively  to  increase  the  amount 
of  African  participation. 

An  additional  problem,  particularly  in  Tan- 
ganyika, results  from  the  comparatively  small  but 
very  active  European  and  Asian  communities. 
In  that  country  there  are  about  8  million  Africans, 
18,000  Europeans,  and  80,000  Asians,  the  latter 
mostly  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  origin.  These 
non-African  communities  naturally  press  for  rep- 
resentation in  the  government,  and,  since  their  cul- 
tural and  economic  position  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced, their  representation  tends  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  This  situation, 
quite  understandably,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  inter- 
racial friction.  A  major  problem  confronting  the 
administration  is  to  harmonize  the  various  racial 
and  language  groups  into  a  single  nation  and  to 
build  up  a  common  pattern  of  existence  as  Tan- 
ganyika citizens  rather  than  as  three  disparate 
groups — Europeans,  Asians,  and  Africans. 

In  its  general  conclusions,  the  Council  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  harmony  in  the  relationships 
among  these  three  main  population  groups. 
However,  it  pointed  to  the  possible  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  lack  of  balance  in  their  stages  of 
development.  It  invited  the  administering  au- 
thority to  include  in  its  future  reports  statistical 
data  indicating  the  number  of  male  adults  in  paid 
employment  and  their  ratio  to  the  total  employ- 
able male  population.  It  recommended  that  the 
administering  authority  take  all  possible  measures 
further  to  develop  use  of  the  Swahili  language, 
already  extensively  employed  in  the  territory. 

In  general,  the  Council  recalled  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  common  status  of  citizens  of 
Tanganyika  and  of  subordinating  communal 
interests  to  those  of  the  territory  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  reten- 
tion of  separate  representation  of  the  three  popu- 
lation groups  on  the  Legislative  Council,  even 
on  an  improved  basis  of  parity  among  them, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  measure  and 
that  the  administering  authority  would  consider 
instituting  as  soon  as  possible  a  common  electoral 
roll.  It  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  African 
membership  of  the  Executive  Council  would  be 
increased. 


Problems  Referred  by  General  Assembly 

In  addition  to  its  examination  of  conditions  in 
the  six  African  trust  territories,  the  Council  also 
considered  several  resolutions  of  a  general  char- 
acter which  were  referred  to  it  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  for  several  years  complained  that 
the  administering  authorities  were  not  planning 
definitely  enough  for  the  attainment  of  self- 
government  or  independence  of  the  respective  ter- 
ritories under  their  charge.  Accordingly,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  Trusteeship 
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Council  to  include  in  a  separate  section  of  its 
report  to  the  Assembly  information  as  to  the 
estimated  period  of  time  which  would  be  required 
in  the  case  of  each  territory  to  attain  self-govern- 
ment or  independence. 

Such  information,  of  course,  cannot  be  provided 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  unless  the  administer- 
ing authorities  make  it  available.  The  adminis- 
tering authorities  in  general  assert  that  to  set  time 
limits  for  the  attainment  of  self-government  or 
independence  is  an  impracticable  if  not  impossible 
idea,  at  least  until  a  territory  has  very  nearly 
reached  this  goal.  Several  of  the  nonadminister- 
ing  members  of  the  Council,  however,  especially 
the  Indian  representative,  argued  that  since  the 
General  Assembly  had  made  such  a  request,_  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  Council  to  abide  by  it,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  administering  authorities 
were  bound  to  supply  the  information,  whether 
or  not  they  thought  it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 
Speaking  for  the  administering  group,  the  repre- 
sentative of  New  Zealand  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  question  of  the  administering  authorities 
ignoring  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
they  were  simply  incapable  of  giving  practical 
effect  to  it.  In  the  end,  the  Council  adopted 
unanimously,  with  one  abstention,  a  modified  reso- 
lution stating  that  a  section  of  the  report  to  the 
Assembly  will  include  such  information  as  the 
Secretary-General  can  extract  from  existing  data 
which  would  throw  light  on  this  subject  of  fixing 
"time  limits." 

Another  Assembly  resolution  which  was  equally 
controversial  was  a  request  that  the  Council  give 
further  consideration  to  a  proposal  that  qualified 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  trust  territories  be  en- 
abled to  participate  more  fully  in  the  work  of  the 
Council.  A  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council  have  held  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  administering  authorities  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  fully  represent  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  and  that 
there  would  be  at  least  an  educational  value  in 
enabling  certain  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  to 
participate  more  actively  in  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

The  administering  authorities  have  strongly  op- 
posed this  idea  in  its  more  extreme  form  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  "dual  repre- 
sentation" in  an  international  body  and  that,  as 
long  as  the  administering  authority  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  a  territory,  it  must  be 
recognized  as  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
territory  can  be  represented.  Certain  administer- 
ing authorities,  including  the  United  States,  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  sentiment  of  many  of  the 
nonadministering  members  by  attaching  indigen- 
ous persons  to  their  delegations,  both  to  the  As- 
sembly and  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Kabua,  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  was  thus  attached  to  the  United 
States  delegation  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
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Council  and  was  enabled  to  address  the  Council.3 
Similarly,  the  French  delegation  at  this  session  in- 
cluded as  special  representative  in  its  delegation 
Georges  Apedo  Amah,  a  native  of  Lome,  French 
Togoland,  who  very  effectively  answered  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  The  administering  authorities 
also  pointed  out  that  when  visiting  missions  go  to 
the  territories  they  are  accessible  to  any  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  who  may  wish  to  speak  to 
them  or  to  convey  written  or  oral  messages  through 
them  to  the  Council. 

The  Council,  however,  could  not  agree  on  this 
subject,  and  a  resolution  brought  forward  by  Syria 
failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  6  to  6.  The  Syrian 
delegate  announced  that  he  would  re-introduce  the 
whole  question  in  the  General  Assembly. 


Results  of  the  Session 

What,  then,  can  be  said  of  the  results  of  the; 
thirteenth  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council?, 
Has  the  Council  shown  an  increasing  capacity  to, 
function  smoothly  and  effectively  as  an  instru-; 
ment  of  supervision  ?  Has  it  gained  in  stature  and 
influence  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  of  the  terri-: 
torial  governments,  and  of  the  indigenous  inhabi-/ 
tants  ? 

To  these  questions  it  would  be  difficult  to  give: 
a  categorically  affirmative  answer.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  administering  authorities  do  not 
really  feel  the  need  of  such  supervision  and,  even 
more,  that  they  quite  understandably  resent  any 
express  or  implied  efforts  to  make  them  appear 
in  the  role  of  the  suspicious  character  who  needs 
to  be  watched. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  come  to  accept  the  neces- 
sity of  satisfying  world  opinion  as  to  their  good 
intentions.  They  realize  that  the  colonial  re 
lationship  is  not  one  which  is  held  in  high  es 
teem.  And  if  the  deep  resentments  of  the  past 
are  sometimes  expressed  in  sharp  tones  by  mem- 
bers who  have  only  recently  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, the  administering  members,  as  a  rule, 
accept  these  expressions  in  silence  and  dignity. 
They  give  the  impression  of  having  a  clear  con- 
science. They  may  regard  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations with  a  certain  disdain,  but  they  do  not 
try  to  evade  them.  And  it  is  probably  too  soon 
to  assess  the  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  whose  interests  are  described 
by  the  charter  as  "paramount."  i 

Perhaps  the  whole  matter  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  somewhat  facetious  words  of  President 
Munro  in  closing  the  Council  when  he  said :  "The 
Council  is  a  curiously  constituted  body,  but  taking 
it  by  and  large,  although  I  have  heard  statements 
that  the  Members  are  divided,  I  think  it  is  a  fairly 
successful  administrative  union." 

•  Mr.  Gerig,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs- 


i 
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1  For  text  of  her  address,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  151. 
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The  United  Nations  Record  of  Accomplishment 


by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 


Public  opinion  plays  such  a  decisive  and  f  unda- 
nental  part  in  every  large  affair  today  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  play  such  an  increas- 
ngly  large  part  in  the  future,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptional privilege  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
;o  appear  before  you,  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ited  Press,  who  by  any  rational  standard  must  be 
ranked  among  the  foremost  opinion  makers  in 
)ur  country. 

Membership  in  the  Associated  Press  is  a  great 
arivilege  which  is  eagerly  sought  after  for  the 
lonor  and  the  power  which  it  brings  with  it.  But, 
is  you  all  know,  it  brings  with  it  at  least  equivalent 
responsibilities  and  these  do  tend  to  increase  rather 
;han  decrease  as  time  goes  on. 

The  position  of  our  country  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  is  squarely  based  on  public  opinion 
is  are  all  other  activities  of  our  Government. 
tVhenever  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  gets 
separated  from  public  opinion,  the  results  are 
miformly  disastrous.  To  the  extent  that  the 
state  of  public  opinion  is  intelligent  and  realistic, 
)ur  foreign  policies  will  be  successful ;  to  the  ex- 
tent that  public  opinion  is  in  error,  our  foreign 
Jolicies  will  be  in  error.  They  cannot  be  discon- 
lected— and  that,  of  course,  is  where  your  re- 
sponsibility as  newspapermen  directly  affects  our 
foreign  relations. 

Today,  let  us  examine  what  some  basic  American 
ittitudes  are  concerning  foreign  relations,  and 
;hen  see  whether  we  think  these  attitudes  meet 
he  needs  of  our  present  situation. 

As  a  people,  we  Americans  like  to  solve  prob- 
ems,  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  to  build.  It  is  a 
lational  trait.  We  have  been  doing  these  tilings 
iver  since  the  foundation  of  our  country  and  they 
lave  become  second  nature  with  us.  We  do  not 
>erhaps  reflect  much  on  the  fact  that  all  problems 
iannot  be  solved  and  that  all  obstacles  cannot  be 
•vercome. 


Address  made  before  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  mem- 
■ers  of  the  Associated  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr  19 
U.S./U.N.  press  release  1905/A  dated  Apr.  16). 
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We  have  developed  an  attitude  which  to  some 
foreigners  seems  to  be  like  that  of  the  busy  execu- 
tive who  wants  to  get  everything  cleaned  up  in 
time  to  catch  the  5 :  15  train.  To  some  of  them, 
Americans  are  like  people  who  think  of  the  world 
as  a  potential  tennis  court  in  which  all  the  tapes 
are  stapled  down  and  all  the  edges  neat. 

The  direct  opposite  of  this  attitude  exists  in 
certain  other  parts  of  the  world  where  many  think 
that  the  great  problems  cannot  be  solved — that 
they  can  never  be  solved  and  that  the  best  thing 
for  sensible  men  to  do  is  to  roll  with  the  punch, 
duck  your  head  when  the  missiles  start  flying  and 
generally  follow  the  idea  of  "eat,  drink  and  be 
merry  for  tomorrow  we  die." 

As  between  these  two  attitudes,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  are  more  nearly  right  and  they 
are  more  nearly  wrong.  Of  course,  problems  can 
be  solved.  They  are  being  solved  all  the  time  in 
one  way  or  another.  In  fact  some  of  them  are 
being  solved  in  such  a  way  that  the  solution  creates 
a  lot  of  new  and  more  difficult  problems.  But  one 
thing  is  certain :  the  world  does  not  stand  still. 

Some  problems  in  the  past  have  been  brutally 
solved  by  war — witness  the  overthrow  of  the  cen- 
tral European  monarchies  in  World  War  I,  the 
destruction  of  Fascism,  Nazism,  and  Japanese  im- 
perialism in  World  War  II.  To  be  sure,  these 
events  witnessed  the  rise  of  communism,  which  in 
its  turn  brought  immense  new  problems.  These 
are  changes  which  show  that  the  world  does  not 
stand  still. 

Another  great  change  which  all  men  of  my  age 
have  seen  is  the  growth  of  nationalism  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  one  great  world  fact  which  in 
most  cases  has  been  accompanied  by  fighting,  some 
of  it  on  a  small  scale  and  some  of  it  to  a  larger 
degree. 

Many  changes  have  also  come  about  in  the  world 
through  peaceful  means.  In  fact,  the  whole  face 
of  the  world  was  changed  by  the  discovery  of 
America  which  was  made  in  rather  primitive  sail- 
boats and  has  since  been  followed  by  steamships, 
railroads,  automobiles  and  airplanes  in  the  field  of 
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transportation,  and  by  telegraphy,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  television  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions, by  medical  science,  by  mass  production  and 
by  a  whole  range  of  other  scientific  developments. 

These  peaceful  forces  of  science,  commerce  and 
individual  effort  really  do  cause  far-reaching  in- 
novations. Unhappily  it  is  not  often  that  a  far- 
reaching  innovation  is  brought  about  in  the  world 
exclusively  by  political  and  diplomatic  means  and 
without  fighting.  The  independence  of  India  is 
one  of  those  unusual  cases.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
an  event  of  far-reaching  proportions  was  brought 
about  exclusively  by  political  and  diplomatic 
means.  This  was  the  decision  of  Pakistan  to  be 
counted  with  the  free  anti-Communist  forces  of 
the  world,  and  the  decision  of  President  Eisen- 
hower to  extend  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  This 
event  and  the  recently  signed  agreement  with  Tur- 
key, of  which  it  is  a  part,  can  have  a  tremendously 
stabilizing  effect  in  one  of  the  most  crucial  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  very  real  setback  for  Com- 
munist imperialism  and  should  give  courage  to 
lovers  of  freedom  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East — 
and  all  over  the  world.  These  are  examples  of 
statesmanship  with  a  capital  S. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  bring  about  such 
basic  changes  in  international  relationships  by 
peaceful  political  and  diplomatic  means.  We 
Americans  make  a  mistake  if  we  expect  too  much 
of  the  political  and  diplomatic  tools  which  are 
available  to  us.  We  should  not  have  a  sense  of 
failure  because  there  is  no  peace  treaty  to  conclude 
World  War  II  in  an  orderly  manner ;  or  because 
there  is  no  peace  treaty  establishing  permanent 
relationships  in  Palestine;  or  because  there  is  as 
yet  no  peace  treaty  for  Korea.  We  should  not  be 
contemptuous  of  more  modest  solutions  because 
we  overestimate  the  possibility  of  curing  all  the 
world's  ills  in  one  fell  swoop. 


"Talk  or  Fight" 

And  we  should  not  get  impatient  with  proceed- 
ings of  the  United  Nations  or  other  international 
gatherings  because  they  talk  and  do  not  reach 
basic  solutions  of  some  international  questions. 
To  many  of  these  questions  there  is  no  basic  solu- 
tion under  present  conditions.  In  many  of  them, 
the  choice  is:  "talk  or  fight."  The  fact  that  the 
talk  may  be  boring  or  turgid  or  uninspiring  should 
not  cause  us  to  forget  the  fact  that  it  is  preferable 
to  war. 

Now,  the  wars  that  don't  happen  are  not  dra- 
matic. But  there  is  real  satisfaction  in  working  in 
a  place  where  you  feel  that  sometimes  you  have 
helped  prevent  fighting  and  bloodshed  even  if  it 
requires  some  verbal  toe  dancing  and  walking  on 
eggs  and  what,  to  most  of  us,  appears  to  be  petti- 
fogging. There  are  some  circumstances  in  inter- 
national affairs  when  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stall 
for  time  and  give  people  a  chance  to  cool  off.    This 
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often  clears  the  way  for  diplomacy  to  exert  a 
moderating  and  conciliatory  influence. 

The  United  Nations  has  become  an  accepted  in- 
strument of  last  resort.  A  state  need  not  feel  it 
has  lost  prestige  by  the  reference  of  its  problem  to 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  a  state  would  lose 
great  prestige  if  it  resisted  the  United  Nations 
playing  its  conciliatory  role. 

This  process  works  even  when  fighting  has  al- 
ready broken  out — as  in  Indonesia,  Palestine,  and 
Kashmir.  The  United  Nations  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping these  conflicts— any  of  which  might  have 
engulfed  larger  areas,  or  have  so  disrupted  the 
countries  involved  as  to  open  the  door  to  commu- 
nism. 

In  this  respect  the  United  Nations  is  not— and 
should  not  be — a  good  news  source.  When  one  of 
the  world's  insoluble  problems  gets  on  page  one  it: 
is  practically  always  because  the  news  is  bad.  _  The: 
diplomat  who  temporizes  may  be  boring  and  jour- 
nalistically undesirable,  but  he  is  useful  in  prevent-; 
ing  bloodshed. 

We  Americans  are  right  in  our  belief  that  the 
world  changes  and  that  human  effort  can  make  it 
change— and  can  do  it  without  fighting.  The 
fatalists  are  wrong  when  they  think  mankind  is 
doomed  to  being  blown  hither  and  yon  like  a  cork 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  But  we  are  wrong  if; 
we  expect  international  politics  and  diplomacy  to: 
do  much  more  than  fend  off  the  destructive  effects 
of  science  and  invention — and  human  devilishness.: 

If  a  diplomat  avoids  a  crisis,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation.  If,  by  his  actions,  he 
avoids  a  war,  he  has  really  done  all  that  a  diplomat 
is  capable  of  doing  and  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation.  Let  us  not  expect  of  diplomacy  that 
which  it  cannot  accomplish.  Without  giving  up 
our  optimism  and  idealism,  which  are  precious 
assets  to  the  world,  let  us  learn  to  live  with  those 
things  which  obviously  cannot  be  altered  by  peace- 
ful diplomatic  methods. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  place  like  the 
United  Nations  where  diplomatic  activities  can 
take  place  which  can  avoid  crises  and  can  prevent 
war.  Let  us  not  hold  the  United  Nations  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  remake 
the  world  and  bring  about  the  millennium  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  After  all,  if  a  powerful  govern- 
ment like  the  United  States  could  not  conceivably 
remake  the  world,  how  can  we  expect  an  instru- 
ment like  the  United  Nations,  which  has  no  powers 
of  government,  which  cannot  draft  a  single  soldier 
or  impose  a  single  tax,  to  do  that  which  a  powerful 
government  cannot  do  ? 


U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officer 

Let  us  appreciate  both  the  capabilities  and  the 
limitations  of  diplomacy.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  diplomats  to  appreciate  the  good  work 
which  they  do.  I  have  been  working  with  United 
States  career  officers  in  the  foreign  field  for  a 
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year  and  3  months  and  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity before  this  influential  audience  to  set  down 
the  high  opinion  which  I  have  of  so  many  of  the 
men  and  women  with  whom  I  have  worked  and 
who  have  spent  their  lives  working  for  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  There  has 
been  so  much  publicity  since  World  "War  II  about 
a  few  rotten  apples  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
many  excellent  persons  giving  service  that  is  not 
only  faithful  but  skillful  in  a  high  degree  and 
utterly  indispensable  to  our  survival  as  a  nation. 

We  all  owe  a  real  debt  to  men  like  Robert  Mur- 
phy, who  is  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State: 
David  Key,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  United 
Nations  Affairs;  Livingston  Merchant,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs ;  Henry  Byroade, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian  and  African  Affairs;  Douglas  MacArthur 
1 II,  Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State.  There 
are  40  career  Ambassadors — people  like  George 
Allen  in  India,  Charles  E.  Bohlen  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Jefferson  Caffery  in  Egypt,  James  Dunn 
in  Spain,  Loy  Henderson  in  Iran,  John  Cabot  in 
Sweden,  James  Eiddleberger  in  Yugoslavia, 
Harold  Tittmann  in  Peru,  and  Fletcher  Warren 
in  Venezuela — all  of  these  officers  and  others  like 
them  are  rendering  priceless  service  to  their  coun- 
try in  posts  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
■exquisite  judgment  and  which  require  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  get  things  done  in  foreign  countries 
'which  is  possessed  by  very  few  Americans.  If 
we  did  not  have  officials  like  them  we  would  be 
[in  very  serious  trouble.  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
them,  and  I  hope  that  young  men  and  women  of 
'similar  quality  from  one  end  of  our  Nation  to  the 
:other  will  plan  to  make  a  career  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  so  that  for  the  future  of  our 
country  we  will  have  a  supply  of  these  indispensa- 
ble public  officials. 

The  United  Nations  is  one  great  factor  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  which  must  have  par- 
ticular meaning  for  a  newspaperman — and  I  speak 
;as  one  who  still  considers  himself  to  be  basically 
'a  member  of  that  profession.  The  powers  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  actions  which  are  legally 
(binding  are  very  few  in  number.  They  are  limited 
•exclusively  to  the  Security  Council,  where  the 
United  States  is  completely  protected  by  the  right 
[of  veto.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  United 
Nations  actions  are  purely  recommendatory.  The 
reason  that  they  have  such  great  weight  is  becatise 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion — in  this  case  world 
(opinion. 

And  world  public  opinion,  while  it  does  not 
(react  as  rapidly  as  public  opinion  does  in  an  Amer- 
jican  city  or  State  or  in  the  United  States,  is  never- 
theless a  very  real  force. 

It  was  world  opinion  which  was  so  informed 
ndd  stimulated  by  the  proceedings  in  the  United 
[Nations  in  1946  that  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew 
the  troops  which  they  had  in  Northern  Iran  which 
were  a  very  real  threat  to  the  integrity  of  that 
country  and  to  the  entire  region,  a  region  which  is 
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so  highly  strategic  to  the  interests  of  our  country — 
as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  people  who  live 
there. 

It  was  the  force  of  world  opinion,  which  was 
again  stimulated  by  the  United  Nations,  which 
made  our  resistance  to  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  considerably  more  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  United  Nations  had  never  existed. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  Nations  to  our 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  is 
not  limited  to  the  fact  that  it  added  two  divisions 
which  we  would  have  otherwise  had  to  supply  our- 
selves and  which  would  have  cost  us  $600  million  a 
year — and  this  figure,  when  compared  to  our  con- 
tributions of  $13  million  a  year  to  the  United  Na- 
tions proper,  does  not  seem  like  a  bad  deal. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  Nations  to  our 
resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea  is  not  limited  to 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  those  two  divisions 
meant  that  other  young  men  risked  becoming  cas- 
ualties which  otherwise  might  have  been  the  fate 
of  American  boys. 

Those  are  worthwhile  contributions — and  they 
could  have  been  even  larger  if  mistaken  policies 
had  not  been  followed  in  Washington  in  those 
years — policies  which  required  countries  having 
military  manpower,  but  not  having  dollars,  to 
reimburse  us  in  dollars  for  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment which  we  provided.  This  deprived  us  of  the 
manpower  which  otherwise  would  have  been  avail- 
able. It  was  a  reversal  of  World  War  II  policy. 
It  is  a  mistake,  by  the  way,  which  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  future. 

But  these  things,  although  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, are  not  all  that  the  United  Nations  contrib- 
uted to  resisting  aggression  in  Korea. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  condemned 
Communist  aggression  at  once  made  the  whole 
action  one  based  on  principle  and  not  on  American 
strategic  self-preservation.  This  completely 
foiled  the  Communist  propaganda  line  that  action 
in  Korea  was  controlled  by  the  power  politics  of 
the  Wall  Street  imperialists. 

Another  valuable  result  of  United  Nations  in- 
tervention which  would  also  never  have  taken 
place  without  the  United  Nations  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  soldiers  of  so  many  races,  religions,  and 
colors,  including  such  widely  separated  nations  as 
Turkey,  Ethiopia,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Colombia,  among  the  total  16,  were  in  the  battle- 
line.  It  thus  became  impossible  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  maintain  successfully  that  our  action  in 
Korea  was  another  example  of  the  white  man 
trying  to  dominate  colored  people  and  reestablish 
colonialism. 

Iran  and  Korea  are  two  illustrations  of  what 
public  opinion  can  do  when  it  is  rallied  as  it  was 
at  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  serves  many  other  useful 
purposes  in  the  field  of  public  opinion. 

It  is,  for  one  tiling,  a  place  where  you  can  get 
the  feel  of  world  opinion.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Vyshinsky,  with  upraised  fist,  turned  to  me  and 
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said,  "You  Americans  have  lost  Asia."  I  made 
the  obvious  retort  that  we  Americans  weren't  try- 
ing to  get  Asia,  that  we  did  not  regard  Asia  as  a 
mere  pawn  in  the  game  of  power  politics ;  that  we 
regarded  Asians  as  human  beings,  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  to  which  human  beings  are  en- 
titled. After  I  made  this  statement,  representa- 
tives of  countries  in  the  Far  East  told  me  that  it 
would  make  a  hit  with  their  editors  and  political 
leaders  and  that  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
appropriate  languages  and  sent  out  over  the  Voice 
of  America.  That  is  the  type  of  reaction  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  and  which 
you  as  newspapermen  will  appreciate. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  forum  which  can  be 
used  to  refute  lies.  Many  of  you  remember,  I  am 
sure,  the  dramatic  presentation  which  was  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  last  fall,  showing  in  detail 
the  falsity  of  Communist  charges  that  United 
States  soldiers  had  used  germ  warfare  in  Korea.2 
Dr.  Mayo's  presentation  made  the  front  page  both 
at  home  and  abroad  over  a  ten-day  period. 

Chinese  Communists  Unfit  for  U.N.  Membership 

The  United  Nations  is  a  forum  in  which  to 
develop  the  truth,  however  dreadful  it  may  be, 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  We  aired  the  reports  in 
the  United  Nations  about  the  Soviet  treatment  of 
Germans,  Japanese,  and  Italian  World  War  II 
prisoners.3  When  an  impartial  commission, 
headed  by  a  distinguished  Indian,  made  scientific 
and  objective  findings  about  forced  labor  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  we  used  the  world  forum  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  place  in  which  to  bring  them 
before  world  opinion.4 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  to  develop  the 
truth,  however  awful  it  may  be,  about  the  Chinese 
Communists.  We  have  consistently  stressed  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  unfit  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  Nations 

— because  it  has  repeatedly  expressed  open  con- 
tempt for  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  judgments  of  the  inter- 
national community ; 

—because  it  stands  convicted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  aggressor  in  Korea  where  it  killed  and 
wounded  many  thousands  of  American  and  other 
soldiers  who  were  defending  peace; 

—because  it  continues  to  support  aggression  m 
Indochina,  by  giving  substantial  aid  and  by  fur- 
nishing advisers  and  technicians  to  the  Viet  Minh 
forces ; 

— because  it  occupied  defenseless  Tibet  and 
seized  control  of  its  government  and  resources ; 

— because  it  sponsors  guerrilla  and  subversive 
movements  in  Malaya,  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia ; 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  641. 

•  Ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  497 ;  Dec.  28,  1953,  p.  898. 

4  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  865. 
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— because    it    committed    dreadful    atrocities 
against  Americans  and  others  fighting  for  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea,  and  subjected  prisoners  J 
to  physical  and  mental  cruelty  in  seeking  to  extort 
military  secrets  and  confessions  of  alleged  guilt; 

— because  it  still  holds  32  American  civilians 
under  barbarous  conditions  without  published 
charges,  and  subjects  these  innocent  missionaries, 
journalists,  and  businessmen  to  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment ; 

— because  it  wilfully  fabricated  and  publicized 
false  evidence  of  spurious  germ  warfare  charges 
designed  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States,  and  otherwise  carries  on  a  deliberate  "hate- 
America"  propaganda  campaign; 

— because  it  has  executed  millions  of  its  captive 
subjects  and  forced  other  millions  into  slave  labor; 

— and  because  it  even  stoops  to  an  international 
extortion  racket  in  squeezing  millions  of  dollars* 
from  overseas  Chinese  who  try  to  buy  safety  and 
protection  for  their  relatives  at  home. 

The  exposure  of  the  terrible  ways  in  which  the; 
Chinese  Communists  violate  the  normally  accepted; 
standards  of  international  conduct  has  so  horrified 
many  decent  people  that  this  regime  has  never 
even  gotten  a  toehold  on  the  threshold  of  the, 
United  Nations.  Since  1949,  United  Nations; 
bodies  have  refused  over  150  times  to  seat  the, 
Chinese  Communists.  I  can  promise  you  that  the 
United  States  will  steadfastly  resist  all  maneuvers 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  its  advo- 
cates to  bribe  its  way  into  the  United  Nations  on 
mere  promises  of  good  behavior  in  the  future.  To 
admit  to  the  United  Nations  this  regime  which 
believes  in  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
would  be  the  first  time  in  its  history  that  the 
United  Nations  had  deliberately  decided  to  stul- 
tify itself  by  flagrantly  acting  in  contradiction  of 
its  primary' and  basic  purpose  to  "save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  in  which  the  world 
initiative  can  be  seized.  We  lost  that  initiative— 
or  rather  we  threw  it  away — at  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties of  World  War  II.  On  December  8  last  year, 
President  Eisenhower,  speaking  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, made  his  plea  for  an  international  stockpile 
of  fissionable  material  to  be  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses.5 As  James  Eeston,  the  diplomatic  expert 
of  the  New  York  Times,  said,  "The  President  put 
the  Kremlin  more  on  the  defensive  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war." 

Most  of  us  can  remember  a  few  short  years  back 
when  the  Soviets  held  the  indisputable  initiative 
in  the  cold  war.  Do  you  remember  the  so-called 
"Stockholm  Peace  Appeal"— a  fake  petition  device 
of  a  kind  which  is  familiar  to  every  smalltown  edi- 
tor in  this  country  but  which  deluded  quite  a  few 
of  the  gullible  in  other  countries?  Do  you  reJ 
member  Picasso's  Communist  peace  pigeon? 


6  Ibid.,  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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Now  it  is  we  who  have  taken  the  initiative  and 
it  is  our  President  who  has  made  his  statesmanlike 
offer.  It  is  accordingly  they  who  stand  before  the 
world  as  the  warlike  ones. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  given  you  these  few  illus- 
trations, believing  that  as  newspapermen  we  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  having  a  world  forum. 
The  United  Nations  is  the  only  real  world  forum. 
If  you  have  an  idea  which  you  want  to  get  spread 
around  the  world,  the  quickest  way  to  get  it  spread 
is  through  the  United  Nations.  Next  to  the  tall 
building,  you  will  see  a  low  rather  sway-backed 
building  which  to  me  resembles  a  loud  speaker. 
That  is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  if  the  architect  intended  it  to  resemble  a 


loud  speaker  he  had  the  right  idea.  And  I  would 
remind  you  that  if  we  have  not  got  the  gumption 
and  the  intelligence  and  the  imagination  to  use 
this  loud  speaker,  it  is  our  fault  and  not  the  fault 
of  the  loud  speaker. 

All  these  outbreaks  in  Iran,  in  Israel,  in  India, 
in  Pakistan,  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  would  prob- 
ably have  mushroomed  into  World  War  III  if 
the  United  Nations  had  not  existed,  and  if  this  had 
happened,  no  one  can  estimate  what  the  cost  would 
have  been  in  money  and  blood.  The  United  Na- 
tions, primitive  and  evolutionary  though  it  is,  has 
a  notable  record  of  accomplishment — both  as  an 
actual  war  preventative  and  as  a  forum  in  the  cold 
war.    Let  us  work  together  to  make  it  better. 


U.S.  Economic  Policy  Toward  Underdeveloped  Countries 


Statements  by  Preston  Hotchkiss 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  STABILITY 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  1895  dated  April  7 

"Aid — which  we  wish  to  curtail; 
Investment — which  we  wish  to  encourage; 
Convertibility — which  we  wish  to  facilitate;  and 
Trade — which  we  wish  to  expand" 

is  the  way  in  which  President  Eisenhower  has 
summarized  his  foreign  economic  policy.2 

I  feel  confident  that  almost  all  of  you  agree  with 
each  of  the  four  points  of  this  United  States  policy. 
No  country,  I'm  sure,  likes  to  rely  on  assistance 
from  abroad.  Most  of  you  realize  the  benefits 
■which  follow  upon  a  free  flow  of  private  invest- 
ment and  a  free  exchange  of  currencies.  Further- 
more, I  believe,  all  of  you  are  eager  to  cooperate  in 
the  removal  of  artificial  barriers  to  the  increase  in 
the  peaceful  trade  of  the  world. 

1  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  my  under- 
standing of  how  this  policy  of  the  United  States 
will  assist  the  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  the  vitality  of  its  interest  in 
this  development,  not  merely  by  words  but  by 
deeds.    This  is  well  attested  by  the  scale  and  scope 

'Made  on  Apr.  7  and  9  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1054,  p.  607. 


of  our  activities  in  the  provision  of  both  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  You  may  have  read  in  this  morning's 
press  of  our  current  request  to  Congress  to  main- 
tain our  programs  of  development  assistance  and 
to  increase  the  programs  of  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  We  must  now  move  for- 
ward toward  conditions  in  which  such  extraordi- 
nary assistance  is  not  required. 

At  this  session,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating on  a  special  group  of  problems  related 
to  the  promotion  of  economic  development.  I  be- 
lieve our  work  will  be  facilitated  and  made  more 
useful  if  in  our  present  discussions  under  agenda 
item  3  we  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  prob- 
lems listed  under  it.  As  we  are  all  aware,  there 
will  be  full  opportunity  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Council  to  consider  a  number  of  other  important 
issues  in  this  large  field  which  are  not  scheduled 
for  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

My  own  remarks  will  deal  with  issues  raised  by 
the  report  of  the  group  of  experts  on  commodity 
trade  and  economic  development3  and  the  chal- 
lenging subject  of  the  international  flow  of  private 
capital.  The  topic  of  land  reform,  which  is  also 
listed  under  agenda  item  3,  I  propose  to  leave  to 
committee  consideration. 


3  U.N.  doc.  E/2519. 
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I  address  myself  first  to  the  report  of  the  group 
of  experts  on  commodity  trade  and  economic  de- 
velopment.   The  experts  were  required  to  include 
in  their  report  some  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  long-term  changes  in  the  relation  between  the 
prices  of  primary  commodities  and  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles.     This  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  much  discussed  both  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  other  international  forums.     The  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  experts  correspond  to  those 
presented  in  the  report  on  Measures  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Stability  which  a  different  group 
of  experts,  also  appointed  under  a  U.N.  resolution, 
submitted  to  this  Council  in  1951.    These  conclu- 
sions are  also  similar  to  those  my  Government  has 
expressed  on  a  number  of  occasions.     Their  es- 
sence is  this:  It  would  be  neither  desirable  nor 
practicable  to  attempt  to  change  the  long-term 
relationship  of  prices  between  primary  commodi- 
ties and  manufactured  goods  which  tends  to  be 
established  by  the  operation  of  competitive  mar- 
ket forces.     The  experts  accordingly  reject  any 
proposals  designed  to  change  artificially  the  long- 
term  course  of  price  relationships  between  pri- 
mary  and  manufactured  commodities.     I  think 
that  their  work  in  this  field  has  been  most  useful 
and  realistic  and  I  commend  them  for  it.    I  should 
like  also  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Secretariat  for 
the  series  of  informative  and  germane  studies  pre- 
sented under  item  3  (b).     These  provide  helpful 
factual   and  other  data  which  supplement  the 
work  of  the  experts  on  long-term  international 
price  relationships  but  in  no  way  disturb  their 
conclusions. 

Price  Instability  in  Primary  Commodities 

The  experts  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  the 
problem  of  extreme  short-term  price  fluctuations 
within  the  long-term  trend.  Such  price  swings 
present  difficulties  for  all  countries,  but  especially 
for  those  less  developed  countries  which  depend 
mainly  for  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  on  the 
exports  of  only  one  or  two  primary  commodities. 
Wide  fluctuations  and  uncertain  foreign  exchange 
earnings  may  entail  economic  hardship  and  im- 
pede the  steady  progress  of  economic  development. 

The  problem  of  marked  price  instability  in  pri- 
mary commodity  markets  is,  therefore,  one  with 
which  my  Government  and  all  governments  of 
the  free  world  must  be  greatly  concerned.  As  to 
the  desirability  of  reducing  this  instability,  there 
can  be  no  disagreement.  The  problem  to  be  faced 
is  how  this  can  be  safely  accomplished.  Devices 
that  serve  temporarily  to  reduce  price  fluctuations 
must  be  judged  by  their  potentialities  for  contrib- 
uting to  healthy  economic  growth.  They  may  re- 
tard rather  than  promote  such  growth  if  they  in- 
terfere with  long-term  price  trends  and  introduce 
rigidities  and  restraints  that  impair  the  elasticity 
of  economic  adjustment  which  is  fundamental  to 
economic  progress. 
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This  is  a  danger  which  must  be  faced  in  the 
consideration  of  proposals  for  governmental  com- 
modity arrangements.  This  danger  and  the  great 
practical  difficulties  involved  in  reaching  accord 
on  the  details  of  any  contemplated  arrangement 
largely  explain  why  so  few  international  agree- 
ments involving  consuming  as  well  as  producing  j 
countries  have  hitherto  been  reached.  The  ex- 
perts recognize  this  situation  and  see  little  pros-  < 
pect  of  any  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
agreements.     My  delegation  shares  this  view. 

The  experts  also  believe,  however,  that  commod- 
ity agreements,  if  properly  drawn  and  operated, 
may  be  an  effective  means  for  preventing  excessive 
price  fluctuation.  This  they  hope  might  be  ob- 
tained if  the  attempt  were  made  to  cover  several  | 
commodities  in  a  single  agreement,  instead  of  re- 
lying on  the  inevitably  slow  and  uncertain  increase  , 
in  single  commodity  agreements. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  I  find  no 
ground    to    justify    this    hope.    The    difficulties; 
experienced  in  negotiations  relating  to  a  single 
commodity  would  in  my  judgment  be  greatly  mul- 
tiplied if  we  attempted  to  deal  with  many  commod- ; 
ities  at  the  same  time.    Moreover,  any  agreement 
covering  many  commodities  would  involve  wide-: 
spread  interference  with  the  workings  of  a  free- 
world  economy.    It  would  magnify  the  danger  of ; 
diverting  production,  consumption,  and  trade  pat- 
terns from  the  channels  they  would  be  likely  to 
assume  under  a  more  healthy,  competitive,  and 
free  enterprise  system.    The  net  result  of  such  ar- 
rangements, even  if  it  were  practicable  to  conclude 
them,  would,  I  firmly  believe,  be  detrimental  and 
not  beneficial  to  economic  development. 

The  experts  extend  their  proposals  for  compre- 
hensive commodity  stabilization  arrangements  by 
recommending  for  further  study  a  "commodity  re- 
serve currency  scheme."  If  this  were  an  academic 
seminar  we  might,  Mr.  President,  find  some  inter- 
est in  discussing  the  complexities  of  this  by  no 
means  novel  proposal.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
exercise  in  which  I  would  care  to  engage  in  this 
forum.  I  see  no  likelihood  whatever  that  my  Gov- 
ernment would  be  disposed  to  give  this  scheme  any 
serious  consideration  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  feel  sure  that  other  delegations  will  share  my 
view  that  the  scheme  is  impractical.  I  hope  there- 
fore that  the  Council  will  not  devote  time  and 
energy  which  might  well  be  spent  in  more  useful 
activities  to  detailed  examination  of  a  proposal 
that  would  seem  to  have  no  chance  whatever  ot 
acceptance  by  governments. 

The  experts  recommend — and  this  is  their  most 
specific  proposal— the  establishment  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  a  "Trade  Stabilization  Commission."  This 
Commission  would  be  concerned  with  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  stabilization  gen- 
erally. It  would  leave  undisturbed  the  existing 
international  machinery,  such  as  the  Interim  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  International  Commod- 
ity Arrangements  and  its  associated  study  groups. 
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vhich  provide  mainly  for  action,  on  commodity 
jy  commodity.  My  delegation  is  unable  to  sup- 
3ort  this  recommendation.  The  proposed  commis- 
sion would  inevitably  exercise  the  same  general 
■esponsibilities  as  the  old  Economic  and  Employ- 
nent  Commission  of  the  Council  and  might  be 
sxpected  to  suffer  from  the  same  defects.  The 
sstablishment  of  a  commission  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  considering  broad  questions  of 
iconomic  policy  would  simply  invite  duplication  of 
liscussion,  since  these  are  questions  which  the 
Houncil  itself  must  necessarily  debate. 

With  respect  to  the  experts'  suggestions  relating 
;o  the  use  of  the  fund's  resources,  I  await  with  in- 
terest the  statement  to  be  made  by  the  representa- 
ive  of  the  fund.  My  Government,  as  this  Council 
las  previously  been  assured,  will  be  prepared,  at 
iuch  time  as  it  may  appear  necessary,  to  give 
>roper  consideration  to  the  matter  of  an  increase 
n  the  fund's  resources. 

While  my  delegation  has  been  unable  to  accept 
he  views  of  the  experts  on  a  number  of  points,  we 
lave  found  much  in  their  report  that  is  useful  and 
sonstructive.  We  welcome  particularly  their 
varning  as  to  the  dangers  of  excessive  concern  with 
nternational  measures  and  their  emphasis  on  the 
leed  for  the  pursuit  by  national  governments  of 
policies  which  contribute  to  stability.  Underde- 
veloped countries  must  avoid  inflation  and  prevent 
he  dissipation  in  boom  times  of  investment  funds, 
)ublic  revenues,  and  foreign-exchange  earnings, 
[industrial  countries  can  play  a  major  role  by  com- 
)ining  steady  economic  growth  with  the  mainte- 
lance  of  high  levels  of  employment. 

We  must  then,  Mr.  President,  try  to  deal  with 
his  problem  of  excessive  fluctuations  by  a  realistic 
iombination  of  international  and  national  meas- 
ures. 

Internationally,  countries  can  contribute  to 
greater  economic  stability  by  collective  efforts  to- 
vard  relaxation  of  trade  and  currency  restrictions. 
iVe  can  consult  and  cooperate  to  improve  knowl- 
idge  of  world  supply  and  demand  for  materials 
md  foodstuffs. 

The  field  for  national  action  is  broad. 

The  experts  have  emphasized,  and  rightly  so, 
he  need  for  sound  fiscal,  monetary,  and  invest- 
nent  policies.  They  have  also  properly  stressed 
he  importance  of  formulating  broad  development 
jrograms  and  developing  the  administrative  re- 
sources and  the  political  consensus  necessary  for 
heir  execution. 

I  might  talk  generally  of  what  the  industrial 
X)untries  can  do  to  promote  greater  economic 
liability.  I  feel  it  would  be  more  useful,  however, 
f  I  indicate  specifically  what  my  own  country  is 
loing. 

One — the  United  States  is  participating  in  study 
,Toups  on  several  basic  commodities.  Two — Pres- 
dent  Eisenhower,  in  his  recent  statement  to  the 
Congress  on  foreign  economic  policy,  recom- 
nended  specific  measures  for  the  relaxation  or 
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removal  of  impediments  to  foreign  trade.  Three — 
in  the  conduct  of  our  stockpiling  programs  we 
recognize  an  obligation  to  avoid  actions  which 
would  have  disruptive  effects  upon  world  prices. 
Four — in  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses  we 
shall  take  special  precautions  to  safeguard  against 
the  substitution  or  displacement  of  normal  com- 
mercial marketing.  Five — we  are  assisting  the 
economic  development  and  diversification  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  through  our  financial  and 
technical  assistance  programs  and  through  our 
efforts  to  promote  conditions  favorable  to  an  in- 
creased flow  of  private  investment,  a  matter  with 
which  I  shall  deal  shortly.  Six — we  are  resolved 
to  maintain  high  levels  of  economic  activity  in 
the  United  States.  We  all  recognize  the  influence 
of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
upon  world  economic  conditions.  In  his  Economic 
Keport  for  the  Congress,  President  Eisenhower 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  use  its  vast  powers,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  to  help  maintain  at  home 
employment  and  purchasing  power  as  well  as  rea- 
sonably stable  prices.  By  so  doing  we  shall  be 
making  a  major  contribution  to  world  economic 
stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that 
the  United  States  not  only  recognizes  fully  the 
importance  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive price  instability,  but  is  pursuing  a  con- 
structive program  for  alleviating  it. 

Private  International  Investment 

I  turn  now  to  the  international  flow  of  private 
capital.  The  benefits  of  private  international  in- 
vestment are  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  it 
takes  considerable  effort  to  separate  them  out  for 
individual  scrutiny.  But  this  we  must  do,  for  ours 
is  the  duty  to  see  that  the  world  is  not  prevented 
by  any  lack  of  vision  from  enjoying  those  benefits 
to  the  fullest. 

To  be  sure  those  benefits  have  already  been  sub- 
stantial. In  the  last  2  years  something  like  $3^2 
billion  of  private  investments  abroad  have  been 
made  by  U.S.  citizens  alone.  Perhaps,  if  the  flow 
from  Northwestern  Europe  were  added,  the  total 
of  private  international  investment  in  the  last  2 
years  would  be  $5  billion. 

But  for  me  those  global  statistics  tell  the  story 
far  less  impressively  than  do  some  of  the  specific 
investment  histories  with  which  I  have  become 
familiar  as  a  result  of  my  government  service, 
particularly  as  a  member  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  of  the  United  States.  Executives  from 
Dupont,  from  General  Motors,  from  Standard  of 
New  Jersey,  and  from  many  other  leading  firms 
in  the  foreign  investment  field  have  served  on  the 
Council  while  I  have  been  there.  These  men  have 
told  me  of  some  of  their  development  projects 
abroad.  Just  recently  one  of  them  told  me  how 
his  firm  had  introduced  a  totally  new  and  complex 
industrial  process  in  a  South  American  country. 
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Within  a  few  years  direct  employment  was  given 
to  4,000  men  and  only  11  of  these  were  from  the 
United  States.  Similar  examples  can  be  cited 
around  the  world. 

I  have  been  told  how,  in  the  development  of  the 
tremendous  iron  ore  resources  of  Venezuela,  in 
itself  a  notable  achievement,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  building  a  90-mile  railroad 
from  Cerro  Bolivar  to  Puerto  Ordaz  on  the  Ori- 
noco River.  The  latter  river,  too,  through  inten- 
sive dredging  has  become  an  important  artery  for 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  to  world  markets. 
The  impact  of  this  single  investment  in  terms  of 
employment  of  Venezuelan  nationals,  the  provi- 
sion of  electrical  facilities,  housing,  schools,  and 
medical  facilities,  quite  apart  from  direct  con- 
tributions to  the  Venezuelan  economy  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  is  staggering. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  in- 
vestment in  Liberia  is  a  classic  example  of  foreign 
capital  investment  which  has  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  economic  strength,  political  stability, 
and  social  progress  of  an  underdeveloped  country. 
The  Firestone  investment  in  Liberia,  estimated  at 
$60  or  $70  million,  provides  employment  for  about 
15,000  Liberians  and  is  a  principal  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  Liberian  Government.  The  success 
of  the  Firestone  venture  in  Liberia  and  the  good 
relations  consistently  maintained  with  the  Li- 
berian Government  have  encouraged  other  invest- 
ments in  Liberia,  particularly  in  mining,  and 
additional  important  investments  in  the  future 
may  be  confidently  expected. 

The  immensity  of  these  United  States  Steel  and 
Firestone  investments  should  not  lead  us  to  over- 
look the  contribution  to  economic  development  of 
the  hundreds  of  smaller  investments  being  made 
each  year.  For  example,  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment, which  may  prove  important  to  the  country 
in  which  it  will  be  made,  will  follow  from  the 
recent  decision  of  one  United  States  firm  to  install 
a  plant  in  the  tropics  for  the  manufacture  and  can- 
ning of  banana  puree  and  banana  flakes.  The  first 
product  will  be  sold  primarily  to  manufacturers  of 
baby  foods,  the  second  is  to  be  used  for  flavoring 
purposes.  The  investment  will  make  possible  the 
utilization  of  much  substandard  fruit  which  has 
hitherto  largely  been  wasted. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  cases.  Many  of  you 
could  do  likewise.  Some  of  you  undoubtedly 
know  better  than  I  the  astounding  story  of  the 
growth  of  Sears  Roebuck  in  Latin  America,  how 
new  standards  of  merchandising  have  been  intro- 
duced, how  scores  of  new  small  industries  have 
been  called  into  being.  The  examples  I  have 
given  illustrate  the  predominant  form  of  invest- 
ment today.  It  is  direct  investment  in  which  the 
flow  of  managerial  and  technical  assistance  is 
often  more  important  than  the  capital  itself.  The 
so-called  capital-exporting  countries  invest  not 
only  their  capital,  but  also  their  technicians,  their 
ideas,  and  their  ideals. 
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Portfolio  investment,  as  we  knew  it  in  the  twen- 
ties, when  large  sums  were  sent  abroad,  sometimes 
rather  recklessly,  has  now  pretty  much  disap- 
peared. Today,  of  course,  we  have  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  national  institutions  such  as  our 
Export-Import  Bank  where  capital  is  combined 
with  technical  assistance  and  careful  analysis. 
These  institutions  are  helping  to  provide  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  with  basic  facilities  which! 
increase  the  opportunities  for  diversified  private; 
investment.  These  institutions  seek  private  part- 
ners in  their  lending  operations,  and,  to  an  increas- 
ing degree,  are  turning  for  their  funds  to  th( 
private  portfolio  markets.  The  investment  cli- 
mate abroad  is  thus  of  direct  importance  to  thf 
investments  of  the  public  lending  agencies.  Gov- 
ernment lending  agencies  could  conceivably  pro:] 
vide  capital  in  the  face  of  an  unfriendly  invest' 
ment  climate,  but  the  supply  of  such  funds  is  nevei 
likely  to  be  large.  Therefore,  when  we  talk  abou] 
measures  to  stimulate  the  international  flow  m 
capital  we  are  talking  about  measures  to  influence 
the  individual  decisions  of  potential  private  in 
vestors. 

I 
Impediments  to  Foreign  Investment 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  these  decision 
are  adversely  affected  by  several  general  condi 
tions.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  fear  o 
war  and  political  instability.  But,  there  are  othe 
impediments  more  fully  within  the  control  of  indi 
vidual  governments.  These  include  threats  o 
nationalization  and  expropriation,  discriminator; 
treatment  of  foreign  companies,  stringent  control 
over  the  entry  and  operations  of  foreign  investors 
and  restrictions  on  the  repatriation  of  earning! 
of  capital  gains,  and  of  capital  itself.  Removal  o 
these  impediments  is  necessary  if  a  satisfactor 
climate  for  foreign  investments  is  to  be  built. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  if  thes 
impediments  were  removed  private  investmer 
would  flow  automatically  in  fabulous  volume.  . 
is  sometimes  assumed  that  there  is  a  widesprea 
interest  among  business  groups  in  the  capital  e? 
porting  countries  in  investing  abroad,  and  a  stron 
desire  for  overseas  outlets  for  capital.  Such  £ 
assumption  is  open  to  serious  question.  Tl 
American  corporate  or  individual  investor  hf 
ample  opportunity  to  invest  his  capital  within  h 
own  country,  in  an  environment  which  he  know 
and  in  which  he  has  confidence.  Corporate  inves 
ment  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  has  ave 
aged  around  $33  billion  annually  during  the  pa 
4  years.  The  American  corporation  has  a  lar^ 
domestic  market  close  at  hand,  and  its  oversea 
interests  may  be  confined  to  production  in  tl 
United  States  for  export.  When  it  comes  to  ii 
vesting  abroad  the  corporation  is  likely  to  be  ii 
terested  initially  in  the  countries  most  familiar  i 
it  which  may  be  those  which  are  closest  geograph 
cally. 
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The  problem  of  the  underdeveloped  country  is 
lot  to  protect  itself  from  the  American  investor 
>ut  rather  to  solicit  his  active  interest — to  demon- 
strate that  there  are  opportunities  for  profitable 
nvestment  and  that  reasonable  efforts  are  being 
nade  to  meet  his  legitimate  requirements  as  to 
reatment.  In  short,  there  is  a  selling  job  to  be 
lone  by  the  capital  importing  countries  in  awaken - 
ng  interest,  in  dispelling  ignorance,  and  in  in- 
piring  confidence.  These  countries  should  recog- 
lize  that  when  they  seek  private  capital  they  enter 
i  highly  competitive  market,  where  they  must 
wmpete  with  other  areas  and  the  opportunities 
hey  offer  for  profitable  investment.  The  estab- 
ishment  of  conditions  conducive  to  private  invest- 
nent  is  extremely  important,  but  it  must  be  sup- 
)lemented  by  active  measures  to  attract  capital — 
-nd  success  should  not  be  expected  overnight, 
rhis  is  not  primarily  a  job  for  the  governments  of 
apital  exporting  countries ;  it  can  only  be  done  by 
hose  countries  seeking  and  needing  foreign  invest- 
nent. 

Private  capital  must  be  attracted.  It  cannot  be 
Iriven.  A  successfully  operating  enterprise  is 
•etter  evidence  of  the  actual  investment  climate 
han  broad  statements  of  policy  or  intent.  This 
mphasizes  the  importance  of  treating  existing 
nterprises  in  a  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ier,  for  the  maltreatment  of  a  single  enterprise 
an  do  much  to  deter  the  flow  of  capital— and  the 
ffects  often  travel  beyond  the  borders  of  the  par- 
icular  country  involved. 

We  commend  the  steps  taken  in  certain  coun- 
ries  which  indicate  their  realization  of  the  im- 
•ortance  of  the  problem  and  the  nature  of  the 
ob  to  be  done.  We  in  the  more  highly  developed 
ountries  are  fully  prepared  to  advise  and  assist 
rtiere  appropriate,  although  nothing  on  our  part 
an  substitute  for  the  basic  decisions  and  policies 
f  the  capital  importing  countries. 

I.S.  Encouragement  of  Investment  Abroad 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  Government 
las  taken  various  steps  to  encourage  investment 
broad  by  United  States  citizens : 

The  Government  has  sought  to  give  wide  circu- 
ition  to  information  on  foreign  investment  oppor- 
unities.  We  publish  investment  opportunities  in 
he  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  and  also  dissemi- 
ate  such  information  through  the  field  offices  of 
he  Department  of  Commerce  and  through  cham- 
ers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations.  Through 
he  contact  clearinghouse  system  of  the  Foreign 
)perations  Administration  we  circulate  invest- 
lent  opportunities  to  several  thousand  American 
rivate  individuals  and  firms.  Our  Department 
f  Commerce  published  an  analysis  of  factors 
ffecting  investment  in  some  26  countries.  It  is 
ow  publishing  studies  on  investment  conditions 
nd  outlook  in  selected  countries.     Such  studies 


have  been  published  to  date  on  India,  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia. 

The  United  States  is  actively  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  negotiating  treaties  which  have  as  one  of 
their  objects  the  assurance  of  conditions  favorable 
to  the  investment  of  private  foreign  capital.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  in  effect  32  compre- 
hensive treaties  dealing  with  general  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  individual 
foreign  countries.  We  are  prepared  to  sit  down 
at  any  time  with  the  representatives  of  a  country 
desiring  to  facilitate  foreign  investment  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty. 

Since  1948  the  U.S.  Government  has  had  in 
operation  a  program  under  which  it  is  prepared 
to  offer  guaranties  against  certain  of  the  non- 
business risks  affecting  investment  abroad. 
Limited  at  first  to  European  countries,  the  pro- 
gram has  since  been  expanded  and  is  now  available 
for  new  U.S.  investment  in  any  country  which 
concludes  the  necessary  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States.  Guaranties  may  be  issued 
against  the  risk  of  inability  to  convert  local  cur- 
rency earnings  into  dollars  and  the  risk  of  loss 
from  expropriation  or  nationalization.  Outside 
of  Europe  the  only  countries  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  program  are  Israel,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Haiti,  and  Japan.  Discussions  of 
the  guaranty  program  have  taken  place  with  a 
number  of  other  countries,  and  again  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  application  of 
the  program  to  any  country  which  sincerely  de- 
sires to  encourage  the  entry  and  operation  of 
American  enterprise.  The  President  has  recently 
recommended  that  this  program  be  further  ex- 
panded to  cover  risks  of  war,  revolution,  and 
insurrection. 

To  provide  incentives  for  an  increased  flow  of 
private  capital  abroad,  President  Eisenhower  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  number  of  im- 
portant changes  in  the  United  States  tax  laws 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  income  from  foreign 
sources.  Congressional  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals are  beginning  this  very  day.  Included  in 
these  recommendations  is  a  proposal  to  tax  busi- 
ness income  derived  by  United  States  corporations 
from  sources  abroad  at  a  rate  equal  to  14  percent- 
age points  less  than  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  time 
with  respect  to  corporate  income  in  the  United 
States. 

For  illustration,  instead  of  the  present  tax  rate 
of  52  percent  on  corporate  income,  the  rate  ap- 
plied to  earnings  from  foreign  operations  would 
be  only  38  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  long 
established  policy  of  granting  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  taxes  paid  abroad  would  reduce  the  effec- 
tive rate  in  most  cases  to  something  much  less 
than  38  percent. 

These  tax  benefits  would,  generally  speaking, 
be  made  available  to  United  States  corporations 
operating   abroad   either   through    a   branch   or 
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through  a  corporate  entity  of  the  foreign  country, 
as  might  be  appropriate  under  local  conditions. 
When  the  operation  is  conducted  through  a  for- 
eign corporation,  it  is  proposed  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  permit  the  U.S.  corporation  to  hold  as 
little  as  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  operating 
company  and  still  obtain  these  tax  benefits. 

Another  proposal  of  the  President  would  recog- 
nize, for  tax  credit  purposes,  the  tax  regimes  of 
countries  which  rely  on  taxes  other  than  income 
taxes  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue  from  a 
particular  business  activity.  This  would  reduce 
the  burden  of  the  U.S.  tax  even  further  below  the 
level  I  mentioned  earlier. 

We  believe  that,  unilaterally,  the  United  States 
is  taking  all  steps  it  reasonably  could  through  tax 
incentives  to  induce  its  capital  to  seek  outlets  in 
countries  in  which  conditions  are  such  as  to  offer 
attractive  and  profitable  uses  for  foreign  capital. 
Bilaterally,  there  are  further  steps  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take.  I  refer  to  tax  treaties 
for  the  alleviation  of  double  taxation.  These 
treaties  are  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
program  to  create  a  favorable  tax  climate  for 
international  trade  and  business.  As  of  today, 
the  United  States  is  a  party  with  foreign  countries 
to  15  treaties  relating  to  income  taxes,  10  treaties 
relating  to  estate  taxes  and  death  duties,  and  one 
treaty  relating  to  the  taxation  of  gifts.  Income 
and  estate  tax  treaties  with  three  other  countries 
are  now  in  the  closing  stages  of  negotiations. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  policies  and  program 
of  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  intended  to  be  self- 
laudatory  or  inclusive,  but  to  indicate  the  reasons 
why  we  feel  that  the  United  States  has  gone  a  long 
distance  in  pursuing  measures  designed  to  en- 
courage the  international  flow  of  private  capital. 
For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  hear  more  from  the 
representatives  of  the  capital  importing  countries 
with  respect  to  the  measures  they  have  taken  in 
their  common  effort.  How  far  have  they  gone  in 
examining  their  domestic  laws  and  administra- 
tive practices  with  a  view  to  removing  deterrents 
to  the  flow  of  private  capital  ?  Have  they  gone 
as  far  as  they  might  in  providing  adequate  assur- 
ance through  treaties  or  otherwise  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  foreign  investors  ?  Have  they 
developed  adequate  information  services  and 
other  means  for  informing  potential  investors  of 
business  opportunities  and  of  the  relevant  laws 
and  regulations  governing  foreign  enterprise? 
Have  they  enlisted  participation  of  their  own  pri- 
vate business  interests  in  such  activities? 

The  U.S.  Government  feels  that  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  further  action  by  individual 
governments  along  these  lines.  We  stand  ready 
to  advise  and  assist  the  governments  of  capital  im- 
porting countries  where  appropriate,  but  we  can- 
not provide  the  will  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
where  it  is  lacking. 

I  come  now  to  what  the  United  Nations  can  do 
to  encourage  private  investment. 
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First,  the  United  Nations  can  continue  the  kind 
of  work  it  has  done  in  the  two  interesting  and 
valuable  reports  prepared  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  a  previous  Assembly  resolution. 
These  are  most  useful  and  they  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  on 
an  annual  basis.  We  should  welcome  periodic  re- 
ports providing  information  on  the  flow  of  private 
capital  and  the  progress  made  in  the  adoption  of  j 
measures  to  stimulate  that  flow. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  important  area  of  technical 
advice  and  assistance  which  ought  to  be  given 
greater  emphasis  in  the  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies. 

The  United  States  suggests  that  member  gov- 
ernments give  more  consideration  to  including  in 
their  requests  for  technical  assistance  the  follow-: 
ing  kinds  of  services : 

(a)  Assistance  in  economic  surveys  of  member- 
countries  to  determine  the  sectors  most  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  private  investors,  and  to  identify 
specific  opportunities  within  those  sectors.  ; 

(b)  Advice  on  the  preparation  of  material  re- 
garding specific  projects  in  a  manner  which  will 
command  the  attention  of  private  investors. 

(c)  Advice  in  the  revision  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  affecting  foreign  invest- 
ment. , 

(d)  Advice  in  establishing  channels  tor  tnt 
presentation  of  specific  projects  to  potential  in- 
vestors in  capital-exporting  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  car 
affirm  the  importance  of  international  private  in- 
vestment and  can  recommend  measures  to  stimu- 
late its  flow.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  will 
join  with  other  countries  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion embodying  these  recommendations.  The 
adoption  of  this  resolution 4  will  further  the  ob- 
jective to  which  most  of  us  attach  such  greal 
importance. 

REPLY  TO  SOVIET  CHARGES 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1900  dated  April  9 

I  was  extremely  interested  to  hear  the  scholarly 
and  factual  presentation  by  my  distinguished  col 
league  from  Venezuela.  Yesterday,  you  and  th< 
members  of  this  Council  heard  the  representativi 
of  the  Soviet  Union  castigate  the  motives  of  th 
United  States  and  its  people  and  charge  our  action 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  motivatec 
solely  by  the  desire  for  selfish  aggrandizement 
Listening  to  the  Soviet  representative,  one  wouu 
assume  that  every  American  citizen  who  venture 

4  E/2588-Resolution  B,  p.  5,  a  resolution  to  encourap 
the  international  flow  of  private  capital  for  the  economi 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries,  sponsored  D 
Belgium,  China,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  the  United  States,  an 
Venezuela,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Apr.  30  by  a  vol 
of  15-2  (Czechoslovakia,  U.S.S.R.)-1  (Yugoslavia). 
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lis  capital  overseas  is  a  grasping  monopolist,  a 
obber  baron,  snatching  exorbitant  profits,  looting 
he  natural  resources  and  enslaving  the  labor  of 
>ther  countries.  That  was  the  essence  of  the 
general  charge. 

Now,  what  were  the  specific  charges.  It  is  my 
luty  and  my  privilege  to  answer  them,  not  with 
motion  or  countercharge  with  false  statements, 
>ut  with  plain  simple  truths  of  facts. 

First,  we  were  told  that  the  United  States  is 
;orcing  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  concen- 
rate  almost  exclusively  upon  the  production  of 
mmary  products  for  our  industries.  Second,  we 
vere  told  that  the  United  States  deliberately 
tands  in  the  way  of  genuine  economic  develop- 
ment by  preventing  the  growth  of  industry  in 
hese  countries. 


I.S.  Encouragement  of  Foreign  Industry 

This  we  were  told  was  the  case  in  Latin  America. 
1  the  Soviet  representative  would  take  the  trou- 
>le  to  examine  the  Economic  Survey  of  Latin 
America  for  1951-52  prepared  by  the  United  Na- 
ions,  he  would  find  that  an  outstanding  feature  of 
he  economic  history  of  Latin  America  since  the 
var  has  been  the  remarkable  expansion  in  manu- 
facturing. For  example,  in  1952,  the  output  of 
'actories  in  Latin  America  was  valued  at  almost 
>lli^  billion,  while  the  total  output  of  agriculture 
n  Latin  America  in  the  same  year  was  valued  at 
58.3  billion. 

Does  that  confirm  the  charge  of  the  Soviet  rep- 
•esentative  that  the  United  States  is  preventing  or 
liscouraging  manufacturing  in  the  underdevel- 
>ped  countries? 

Again,  he  argued  that  if  we  were  genuinely  in- 
vested in  helping  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
;hat  we  should  help  them  build  steel  mills.  Well, 
et's  look  at  the  record.  That  record  is  the  pub- 
ished  reports  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 
[t  shows  that  we  made  loans  to  help  build  steel 
nills  in  Mexico,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Chile.  Loans 
;vere  also  made  for  the  construction  of  textile 
slants  in  Brazil  and  Chile  and  Turkey,  and  also 
for  chemical  plants  in  Mexico ;  for  the  mechaniza- 
;ion  of  rice  production  in  Ecuador;  for  the  con- 
duction of  cement  plants  in  Saudi  Arabia;  and 
:or  the  modernization  of  transport  and  communi- 
cation in  countries  such  as  Chile,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Ethiopia,  and  Liberia,  to  give  but  a  few  examples. 

In  Brazil  a  new  metallurgical  industry  has  been 
stablished  through  the  introduction  by  an  expert 
)f  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  of  an  im- 
proved process  for  refining  antimony  from  lead, 
naking  this  industry  profitable  for  the  first  time. 

In  Cuba,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  a  technical 
issistance  mission  from  the  United  States,  a  whole 
lew  industry  has  been  started — using  kenaf  fiber 
is  the  raw  material  for  its  products. 

Does  that  support  the  charge  of  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative that  the  United  States  is  preventing 


or  discouraging  manufacturing  in  underdeveloped 
countries  ? 

Now,  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  charge 
that  private  U.S.  investment  is  interested  only  in 
extracting  raw  materials  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

In  Brazil,  U.S.  private  investment  has  gone  into 
meatpacking,  assembly  of  automobiles,  production 
of  automobile  tires,  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
electrical  supplies,  and  radios.  U.S.  investors, 
jointly  with  Brazilian  interests,  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  rayon,  rubber  goods  and  elec- 
tric light  bulbs.  In  Chile,  U.S.  private  invest- 
ments are  found  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
products,  automobile  tires,  synthetic  textiles  and 
other  products,  most  of  which  are  consumed  by 
the  local  population.  In  Argentina,  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  U.S.  private  investment  is  very 
active  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon  and  other  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

In  1951,  for  example,  direct  investment  by 
United  States  citizens  in  Latin  America  amounted 
to  $441  million ;  half  of  this  was  invested  in  manu- 
facturing industries. 

In  India,  American  Cyanamid  Company,  to- 
gether with  local  Indian  investors,  recently  estab- 
lished a  factory  for  the  production  of  pharmaceu- 
tical products  as  well  as  dyestuffs  and  sulfur. 
Although  the  American  company  holds  only  10 
percent  of  the  capital  stock,  it  has  made  available 
all  its  techniques  and  patents.  It  has  also  been 
training  Indian  engineers  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant. 

In  many  instances,  American  firms  manufactur- 
ing complex  machinery  or  equipment  for  sale  in 
underdeveloped  areas  have  been  moving  the  actual 
manufacturing  of  parts  into  those  countries.  For 
instance,  International  Harvester  Company  has 
recently  completed  in  Brazil  a  plant  where  the 
most  modern  techniques  of  the  manufacture  of 
parts  for  farm  equipment,  for  tractors  and  trucks 
are  employed.  It  has  built  a  similar  plant  in 
Mexico. 

I  could  recite  examples  such  as  these  indefinitely. 
They  are  not  in  any  way  unique  and  are  but  indi- 
cations of  the  many  different  ways  the  United 
States  and  the  private  investor  of  the  United 
States  are  assisting  in  the  diversification  of  the 
economies  through  the  world. 

The  Soviet  representative  charged  that  U.S. 
private  investment  has  not  gone  into  activities 
which  benefit  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In 
making  the  statement  he  completely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  entry  of  foreign  capital  is  rig- 
orously screened  by  the  governments  of  most  re- 
cipient countries.  It  is  only  when  the  capital 
importing  country  decides  that  a  proposed  invest- 
ment would  be  of  substantial  benefit  that  the  in- 
vestment is  permitted. 

Referring  to  the  charge  made  by  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative that  exorbitant  profits  are  exacted  by 
U.S.  investments  in  foreign  countries,  he  quoted 
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the  statement  made  by  me  that  about  $3.5  billion 
was  invested  abroad  by  my  country  in  the  last  2 
years.  That  is  approximately  one  and  three  quar- 
ters billion  per  year.  He  stated  that  we  had  made 
a  profit  of  $7.5  billion  over  the  last  5  years.  Now 
that  is  an  average  profit  of  approximately  $1.5 
billion  per  year.  The  point  he  overlooked  however 
was  that  these  profits  were  made  on  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $16  billion.  This  is  a  return  of  less  than 
10  percent. 

In  the  second  place,  he  forgot  to  mention  that 
more  than  half  of  these  profits  were  reinvested  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  earned.  In  each 
year  since  the  war,  the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  have  increased  the  proportion  of  their 
foreign  earnings  which  they  have  retained  abroad. 
In  1952,  this  plowback  of  earnings  was  62  percent. 
In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  earned  in  1952, 
from  United  States  direct  investment  abroad,  62 
cents  was  put  back  to  work  to  further  develop  the 
economy  of  the  country  where  the  profit  was 
earned. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  one  U.S.  investor 
has  plowed  back  its  profits  for  the  further  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
operates.  Since  opening  its  first  store  in  Habana 
in  1941,  the  Sears  Roebuck  Company  has  invested 
over  $28  million  in  5  countries  in  Latin  America. 
With  the  exceptiton  of  one  small  dividend  from 
a  Cuban  subsidiary,  every  cent  of  profits  earned 
between  1941  and  1952  was  reinvested  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  earned  to  finance  new 
stores  and  new  products. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  aspect  of  the 
impact  of  U.S.  private  investment  upon  the  econo- 
mies of  foreign  countries.  In  1950,  U.S.  direct 
investments  in  all  foreign  countries  contributed  to 
the  foreign  exchange  receipts  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  located  about  $2.5  billion  in  dol- 
lar exchange  through  exports  of  their  products 
to  the  United  States.  In  addition,  $400  million 
of  new  direct  investment — that  is,  new  dollars,  not 
reinvested  earnings — moved  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  same  year.  In  other  words,  a  total  of  almost 
$3  billion  in  dollar  exchange  was  made  available 
to  foreign  countries  in  1950  directly  through  the 
activities  of  U.S.  private  investors. 

In  that  same  year  a  total  of  about  $1.2  billion 
was  transferred  by  private  investors  to  the  United 
States.  This  left  a  margin  of  over  $1.7  billion 
available  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods,  raw  materials,  and  consumers  goods. 
This  figure,  of  course,  measures  only  the  direct 
dollar  gain  to  foreign  countries  from  United 
States  private  investment.  It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  many  indirect  contributions  to  earn- 
ing power  and  the  economic  development  of  these 
countries  made  by  such  private  investment. 

The  Soviet  representative  might  also  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  U.S.  investors  paid  foreign 
taxes  of  more  than  30  percent  on  their  foreign 
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earnings,  thereby  making  a  substantial  financial 
contribution  to  the  development  plans  of  many 
of  these  countries. 


Wage  Rates  Paid  by  U.S.  Firms 

The  Soviet  representative  stated  that  the  wages 
paid  by  American  investors  in  foreign  countries 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  wages  paid  to 
U.S.  employees  in  the  same  industry.  I  need  only 
say  that  this  statement  is  quite  meaningless.  If 
comparisons  are  to  be  made,  they  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  wage  rates  paid  by  U.S.  firms  and 
domestic  firms  in  the  same  country.  The  high 
wage  rates  paid  by  U.S.  firms,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  leadership  taken  by  U.S.  firms  in 
the  improvement  of  working  and  living  condi- 
tions are  so  well  known  that  I  would  not  take  the 
further  time  of  this  Council  by  elaborating  on  this' 
point.  < 

I  was  very  interested  to  listen  to  my  colleague 
from  Venezuela  when  by  using  the  figures  that 
were  cited  by  the  Soviet  representative  mainly, 
that  the  wages  in  this  country,  in  the  United 
States,  were  supposed  to  be  five  times  what  the 
firms  were  paying  in  Venezuela  for  the  same  type 
of  work,  and  he  stated  the  figures  that  would  bring 
the  workers  wage  to  $75  in  one  industry  and  $83 
a  day  in  another  industry.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  that  were  true  many  or  most  of  tint 
Council  might  find  their  way  to  Venezuela  looking 
for  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  recitation  of  stale  and  dis- 
credited propaganda  slogans  does  not  contribute 
a  thing  to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  does 
not  produce  any  goods  or  services.  What  does 
help  produce  the  things  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries need  is  the  kind  of  enlightened  private  in- 
vestment I  have  cited.  The  United  States  is  not 
interested  in  words.  We  are  interested  in  deeds 
in  injecting  the  lifeblood  of  free  economic  develop- 
ment into  those  areas.  The  accomplishments  ot 
the  past  few  years  provide  bright  hopes  for  th( 
future  toward  a  mutual  effort  in  building  a  bettei 
and  freer  world. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Termination  of  Proclamations 

on  Trade  Agreement  With  Uruguay 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  30 

The  President  on  April  30  issued  a  proclama 
tion  terminating  as  of  December  28,  1953,  twi 
Presidential  proclamations  dated  November  K 
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1942,  and  December  3,  1942,  which  proclaimed  the 
United  States-Uruguayan  Trade  Agreement. 

This  followed  termination  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Uruguay  in  1942. 
The  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Uruguay  on  December  16, 1953,  became  a  contract- 
ing party  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  to  which  the  United  States  is  also  a 
party.  Pursuant  to  United  States  policy  of  su- 
perseding existing  bilateral  agreements  as  coun- 
tries parties  thereto  become  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement,  steps  for  terminating  the 
bilateral  agreement  were  taken  while  Uruguay  was 
negotiating  for  accession  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 

The  termination  of  the  1942  proclamations, 
which  is  effective  as  of  December  28,  1953,  results 
n  no  changes  in  tariff  rates. 


Text  of  Proclamation  > 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  section 
S50  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the  act 
»f  June  12, 1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
>f  1930"  (48  Stat.  943),  the  time  within  which  the  Presi- 
lent  was  authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  pur- 
suant to  such  amending  act  having  been  extended  for  three 
'ears  from  June  12,  1940,  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  April  12,  1940  (54  Stat.  107),  the 
'resident  of  the  United  States  entered  into  a  trade  agree- 
nent  with  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
Uruguay  on  July  21,  1942  (56  Stat.  1626),  and  proclaimed 
uch  trade  agreement  by  proclamations  of  November  10, 
942  (56  Stat.  1624),  and  December  3,  1942  (56  Stat 
681); and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
Jovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
ioyernment  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  pro- 
iding  for  the  termination  of  the  said  trade  agreement, 
uch  trade  agreement  ceased  to  have  effect  on  December 
8, 1953;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
930  authorizes  the  President  to  terminate  in  whole  or 
a  part  any  proclamation  carrying  out  a  trade  agreement 
ntered  into  under  such  section: 

!  Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
irtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
nd  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  350  (a)  of 
;tie  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim  that  the 
aid  proclamations,  dated  November  10,  1942,  and  Decem- 
er  3, 1942,  are  hereby  terminated  as  of  December  28, 1953. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
;nd  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
ie  affixed. 

|  Done  at  the    city  of  Washington    this  30th  day  of 

April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

seal]     and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

iventy-eighth. 


X~s  <-*^~r  £*ZJO-*u~.  /Cto^ 


y  the  President : 
Walter  B.  Smith 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3053 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  2583. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Commodities — Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.     Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1,  1953. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Union  of  South  Africa,  March 
8,  1954;  U.S.S.R.,  March  22,  1954. 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.     Signed  at  Lon- 
don February  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September 
16,   1953.     TIAS   2792. 
Accession  deposited  by  Yugoslavia  for:    Trieste  (Zone 

B),  March  31,  1954; 
Extension  by  United  Kingdom  to :    Channel   Islands, 
April   1,   1954. 


International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  International  Court  of  Justice.  Part  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26,  1945.     59  Stat.  1055;  T.S.  993. 

Party  (pursuant  to  Gen.  Assembly  Res.  805  (VIII) 
adopted  December  9,  1953)  :   Japan,  April  2,  1954. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  to  the  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail.    Signed  at  Brussels  July  11,  1952.     TIAS  2800. 
Ratifications   deposited:    Overseas   Territories  of   the 
United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Trust 
Territories,  March  19,  1954;  Union  of  South  Africa, 
March  24,  1954. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

Convention  of  the  World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     TIAS  2052. 
Application  to:  Spanish  territories  of  Guinea  and  Span- 
ish Zone  of  Morocco    (notification   by   Spain   given 
March  25,  1954). 

BILATERAL 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Loan  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington  April  23,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  April  23,  1954. 

Japan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,  with  a  related  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Washington  April  16,  1954.  Enters  into  force  upon 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
estates,  inheritances  and  gifts.  Signed  at  Washington 
April  16,  1954.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

Netherlands 

General  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  for  Surinam 
and  the  Netherlands  Antilles.  Signed  at  The  Hague 
January  22,  1954.  Entered  into  force  April  21,  1954, 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  approval 
by  the  Netherlands. 
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Foreign  Relations  Volume 
Deals  With  Far  East 

Press  release  201  dated  April  16 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  April  24 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  193b,  Vol- 
ume IV,  The  Far  East.  This  volume  is  divided 
into  three  main  sections:  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis, 
China,  Japan.  There  is  also  a  short  section  on 
Siam  (Thailand). 

Reports  on  conditions  in  the  Far  East  which 
form  a  background  for  the  later  outbreak  of  war 
comprise  the  major  portion  of  this  volume,  both 
in  space  and  interest.  Direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Far  Eastern  govern- 
ments in  1936  were  of  relatively  minor  importance 
save  for  those  connected  with  Japan's  withdrawal 
from  the  London  Naval  Conference  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  present  volume  having  been  re- 
corded in  Foreign  Relations,  1936,  Volume  I,  Gen- 
eral The  British  C onvmonioealth  and  Foreign 
Relations,  Japan,  1931-19P,  Volume  I.   _ 

While  1936  was  a  period  of  relative  inactivity 
in  Japan's  extension  of  power  in  China,  American 
diplomats  were  not  lulled  into  any  delusion  that 
Japanese  aggressive  aims  were  ended,     -barly  in 
the  year  reports  of  a  possible  Japanese  proposed 
nonaggression  pact  brought  forth  evaluations  of 
the  situation.    "There  is  no  evidence  locally  that 
the  Japanese  intended  to  abandon  their  plans  to 
achieve  a  portion  of  domination  on  the  Asiatic 
Continent,    and    particularly    m    China,      tele- 
graphed Ambassador  Nelson  T.  Johnson  from 
Peiping  on  January  9.    He  stated:  "The  Japa- 
nese art  proceeding  with  their  eyes  open  and  have 
thrown  into  the  discard  the  League  Covenant,  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  m  order 
to  be  free  to  carry  out  their  policy.       (pp.  5-b) 
Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Grew  in  a  telegram  of 
January  9  expressed  his  view  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  to  dominate  North  China  was 
no  less  strong  but  that  they  visualized  gaming  this 
end  without  military  occupation,     (p.   ])    Am- 
bassador Johnson  commented  further  on  January 
15      (np    11-14)     Referring  to  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan  he  expressed  his  belief  that  "nothing 
but  force,  economic  or  physical,  seems  to  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  kind  of  force  which  these  powers 
naturally  believe  in  and  are  ready  to  use        (p.  id) 
Ambassador  Grew's  more  detailed  observations 
were  given  on  February  7.     (pp.  42-49)     He  ac- 
cepted as  a  premise  that  in  North  China  at  least 
nothing  but  defeat  in  war  could  prevent  Japanese 
control  and  also  that  the  Japanese  expansionist 
movement    would    interfere    progressively    with 
American  rights.    While  he  favored  exploring 
every  avenue  for  a  political  agreement,  he  urged 
as  of  primary  importance  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  navy  for  the  defense  of  American  rights 
and  interests.    This  report  concludes  with  a  state- 
ment of  perhaps  general  application  as  well  as  to 
the  situation  to  which  it  was  immediately  applied : 
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We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  deplorable  but 
true  that  no  practical  and  effective  code  of  international 
morality  upon  which  the  world  can  rely  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered", and  that  the  standards  of  morality  of  one  nation 
in  certain  given  circumstances  have  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  standards  of  another  nation  in  other  circumstances, 
and  little  or  no  relation  to  the  standards  of  the  individuals 
of  the  nations  in  question.  To  shape  our  foreign  policy 
on  the  unsound  theory  that  other  nations  are  guided  and 
bound  by  our  own  present  standards  of  international 
ethics  would  be  to  court  sure  disaster,     (pp.  48-49) 

Ambassador  Grew  on  April  30  submitted  a  re- 
port  on  the  two  schools  of  thought  in  Japan  re- 
garding expansion,  the  "continental  school"  and 
the  "oceanic"  or  "blue  water  school."  The  latter 
was  favored  by  the  navy.  (pp.  129-134)  Here- 
ported  "a  marked  recrudescence  of  opinion  m 
recent  months  favoring  the  southward  expansion 
theory."    (p.  130) 

In  its  review  on  July  3  of  the  first  half  of  1936; 
(pp.  231-236),  the  Embassy  in  China  reported1 
''intensification  of  the  resolve  of  Japanese  military, 
to  extend  Japanese  economic,  military,  and  per- 
haps political  control  in  China."     (p.  231) 

Mr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  wrote  in  a  memorandum 
of  August  8  (pp.  264-266)  that  "the  Japanese 
militarists  have  embarked  .  .  .  on  a  course  of 
imperialistic  expansion  the  principal  instrument 
of  which  is  armed  force."  He  spoke  of  a  ring  or 
defense  armaments  but  considered  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  as 
the  weakest  points  in  the  ring.     (p.  265) 

The  Embassy  in  China  in  its  report  of  January 
12,  1937  (pp.  453-458),  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  events  of  the  second  half  of  1936  had 
strengthened  China's  position  and  even  caused 
"the  Japanese,  at  least  temporarily,  to  adopt  a 
decidedly  less  aggressive  policy  towards  China. 

(p.  453)  ,  •  ,    •     .fl 

Two  dramatic  incidents  of  especial  sigmncance, 
one  in  Japan  and  one  in  China,  are  reported  on  at 
leno-th  in  this  volume.  The  first  was  the  outbreak 
by  an  army  group  who  on  February  26  assassinated 
a  number  of  high  Japanese  officials,  (pp.  719  it.) 
The  second  was  the  detention  by  force  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  Sian,  December  12-25,  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  him  for  leading  united  Chinese  resist- 
ance to  Japan,  (pp.  414  ff.)  It  may  be  noted 
however,  that  both  Ambassador  Johnson  and 
Counselor  Willys  R.  Peck  had  reported  in  October 
that  the  Chinese  Government  and  Chiang  were 
prepared  to  meet  Japanese  force  with  force,  (pp 
358,  364)  The  Sian  affair  did,  however,  appar- 
ently mark  an  important  step  in  bringing  aboul 
a  "common  front."  The  Embassy  described  the 
reported  alliance  between  the  mutineers  and  the 
Communists  as  a  "very  regrettable  aftermath  o1 
the  Sian  coup."    (p.  455)  .  . 

Reports  of  special  interest  on  Communist  activi 
ties  in  China  are  those  by  Ambassador  Johnsor 
on  March  3  (pp.  68-72)  and  by  Counselor  Peci 
on  April  17  (pp.  112-113). 
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This  publication  of  the  record  of  the  Berlin  discussions 
of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  is  unusual  in  that  a  substan- 
tially verbatim  record  of  a  major  international  conference 
is  being  made  available  to  the  public  so  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Conference.  Included  in  the  record  is  the  report  on 
the  Conference  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
delivered  over  radio  and  television  on  February  24,  1954. 
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The  Issues  at  Geneva 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
ibout  the  Conference  now  going  on  in  Geneva  and 
;he  related  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 

First  of  all,  I  join  with  you  in  paying  tribute 
;o  the  gallant  defenders  of  Dien-Bien-Phu.  May 
t  be  given  us  to  play  a  worthy  part  to  defend 
;he  values  for  which  they  gave  their  lives. 

This  week  I  returned  from  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. My  return  was  not  connected  with  any 
levelopments  at  the  Conference.  As  long  ago  as 
ast  February  when  the  Conference  was  called,  I 
said  I  would  attend  only  the  opening  sessions,  and 
;hen  have  my  place  taken  by  the  Under  Secretary 
)f  State,  General  Bedell  Smith.  He  is  highly 
malified  to  head  our  delegation  at  Geneva. 

Since  the  Conference  may  last  for  some  weeks, 
[  did  not  feel  able  to  stay  with  it  that  long.  I 
lave  been  out  of  the  United  States  during  much 
)f  the  last  6  months  to  attend  the  Bermuda  Con- 
:erence,  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  Caracas 
Conference,  and  two  Nato  Council  meetings  in 
3aris.  _  These  meetings  strengthen  the  links  with 
mr  allies  and  enable  us  to  present  the  position  of 
he  United  States  to  others.  But  the  Secretary  of 
state  must  also  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  own 
)eople  and  with  the  Congress.  In  order  to  exer- 
cise our  full  influence  in  foreign  affairs,  the  Gov- 
rnment  must  have  the  understanding  and  support 
•f  the  American  people  for  its  policies. 

The  Geneva  Conference  has  two  tasks.  The 
irst  is  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  unify  Korea.  The 
econd  task  is  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ng  peace  in  Indochina. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  however,  has  sought  to 
tse  the  Conference  for  other  purposes.  By  vari- 
es devices,  it  has  tried  to  create  the  false  im- 
>ression  that  this  meeting  accepted  Red  China 
s  one  of  "five  great  powers"  or  conferred  on  it 

new  international  status. 

Both  of  these  issues  had  been  fought  out  in 
onnection  with  calling  the  Conference  and  the 
Soviets  had  then  conceded  that  the  Conference 


'Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
lay  7  (press  release  238). 
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would  not  be  a  five-power  affair  nor  involve  any 
recognition  for  Red  China.  We  and  our  allies 
stood  firmly  and  solidly  on  that  position  and  the 
Soviets  ended  by  accepting  it. 

By  the  time  I  left  Geneva,  the  Korean  phase 
of  the  Conference  had  been  organized  and  was 
well  under  way.  I  will  speak  first  of  that,  and 
then  of  Indochina  where  the  fighting  is  still  active 
and  where  the  question  of  possible  United  States 
participation  has  to  be  considered. 

For  many  years  Korea  has  been  the  pawn  of 
great  powers.  Russia,  Japan,  and  China  have 
abused  and  exploited  Korea  and  kept  its  peoples 
in  servitude.  The  Koreans  now  want  only  to  be 
united  and  free  and  left  alone.  Yet,  in  fact, 
Korea  is  divided,  and  North  Korea  lives  under 
the  Chinese  Communist  yoke.  In  all  decency  it 
would  seem  that  the  Communists  should  allow 
the  Korean  people  at  long  last  to  live  their  own 
lives  and  to  satisfy  their  aspirations  for  freedom. 

When  the  Geneva  Conference  was  organized, 
the  Communists  put  up  their  program  for  uniting 
Korea.  Unhappily  it  was  not  a  program  to  sat- 
isfy the  desires  of  the  Korean  people  for  unity  and 
freedom.  It  was,  as  President  Eisenhower  said, 
"a  Chinese  copy"  of  the  Soviet  scheme  for  the 
unification  of  Germany.  Their  idea  is  to  have 
elections  so  set  up  that  the  Communists  can  dictate 
the  outcome  and  thus  impose  their  rule  upon  the 
whole  country. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  the  Communists  con- 
trolled Eastern  Germany,  with  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  German  population.  In  the  case  of 
Korea,  they  control  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
Korean  population.  They  insist,  however,  in  both 
cases,  that  this  gives  them  the  right  to  equal 
participation  in  determining  the  election  con- 
ditions. Also,  they  stipulate  that  there  must  be 
no  impartial  supervision  or  observation  of  the 
elections  to  be  sure  that  they  are  fair  and  free  of 
coercion. 

The  Communists  feel  confident  that  under  these 
conditions  they  can  make  their  candidates  seem  to 
win. 

This  scheme,  when  offered  for  Germany,  was 
turned  down  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
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News  Conference  Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  5 

With  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
Geneva,  there  will  of  course  be  a  series  of  confer- 
ences on  foreign  affairs  both  within  the  Executive 
Department  and  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
bipartisan  groups  of  the  Congress.  Because  of  these 
forthcoming  conferences  and  the  probability  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  himself  have  something 
to  say,  and  because,  also,  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  issues  now  pending  before  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, I  shall  limit  my  comments  on  the  Indochina 
situation  to  a  brief  written  statement. 

United  States  foreign  policy  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  principles  on  which  was  founded  the 
United  Nations.  A  basic  expression  of  this  policy 
was  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  of  1948.  The  United 
States  believes  in  assuring  the  peace  and  integrity 
of  nations  through  collective  action  and,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  United  Nations  principle,  has  entered 
into  regional  security  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions. Examples  are  the  Inter-American  Agreement, 
the  Nato  Agreement,  and  a  whole  series  of  pacts 
in  the  Pacific.  These  arrangements  are  invariably 
to  assure  the  peaceful  security  of  the  contracting 
nations  and  to  prevent  likelihood  of  attack;  they 
are  not  arrangements  designed  primarily  for  waging 
war. 

The  Geneva  Conference,  now  9  days  old,  has  pro- 
duced no  surprises.  The  expressed  fears  of  some 
have  proved  unfounded. 

It  has  not  been  a  "five-power"  conference  as  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  to  make  it. 

It  has  not  involved  establishing  express  or  implied 
diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  aggressors. 

The  Korean  phase  of  the  Conference  has  been 
organized.  Here  the  Communists  came  up  with  a 
scheme  for  Korean  unification  which  was  a  Chinese 
copy  of  the  Soviet  scheme  for  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. Under  their  proposal  no  election  measures 
could  be  taken  without  Communist  consent,  and 
there  could  be  no  impartial  supervision  of  the  elec- 
tion conditions  or  of  the  voting. 


and  by  the  three  Western  Powers  at  Berlin.  The 
same  scheme  is  equally  objectionable  for  Korea. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States  delega- 
tion will  do  all  that  lies  within  its  power  to  pro- 
mote, by  peaceful  means,  the  independence  and 
freedom  and  unity  of  Korea. 

More  than  140,000  Americans  were  killed  or 
wounded  under  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
keep  Korea  from  being  overrun  by  armed  invasion. 
I  promise  you  that  we  shall  not  surrender  at  the 
council  table  at  Geneva  the  freedom  for  which  so 
many  fought  and  died. 

We  are  pressing  the  Communists  to  accept 
honest  elections  which  will  be  supervised  by  re- 
sponsible outside  observers,  who  will  assure  a 
really  free  election.  Whether  the  Communists 
accept  that  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  would,  then 
I  think  that  Korea  could  be  unified. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  Southeast 
Asia.  In  that  great  peninsula  and  the  islands  to 
the  south  live  nearly  200  million  people  in  7 
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This  scheme  was  rejected  for  Germany.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  tells  me  that  it  is  equally  unacceptable 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  United  Nations  mem- 
bers which  took  part  in  the  Korean  War  under  the 
United  Nations  Command  now  represented  at 
Geneva. 

The  Indochina  phase  of  the  Conference  is  in  proc- 
ess of  being  organized  and  the  issues  have  not  yet 
been  clarified.  In  this  matter  a  large  measure  of 
initiative  rests  with  the  Governments  of  France, 
Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  which  are  the  coun- 
tries most  directly  concerned. 

Meanwhile  plans  are  proceeding  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  Southeast  Asia  security  arrangement. 
This  was  publicly  suggested  by  Secretary  Dulles  in 
his  address  of  March  29.1  Of  course,  our  principal 
allies  were  advised  in  advance.  This  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  a  new  one ;  it  was  merely 
reaffirmation  of  the  principles  that  have  consistently 
guided  our  postwar  foreign  policy  and  a  reminder 
to  interested  Asian  friends  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  join  with  others  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  threatened  area.  Most  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  area  and  others  directly  con- 
cerned have  shown  affirmative  interest,  and  conver- 
sations are  actively  proceeding. 

Obviously,  it  was  never  expected  that  this  collec- 
tive security  arrangement  would  spring  into  exist- 
ence overnight.  There  are  too  many  important 
problems  to  be  resolved.  But  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  urgency.  The  fact  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  in  process  of  formation  could  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  what  happens  at  Geneva 
during  the  Indochina  phase  of  the  Conference. 

The  countries  of  the  area  are  now  thinking  in  con- 
structive terms,  which  include  the  indispensable 
concept  of  collective  security.  Progress  in  this 
matter  has  been  considerable  and  I  am  convinced 
that  further  progress  will  continue  to  be  made. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  539. 


states— Burma ;  the  three  states  of  Indochina- 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam;  Thailand; 
Malaya ;  and  Indonesia.  Communist  conquest  of 
this  area  would  seriously  imperil  the  free  world 
position  in  the  Western  Pacific.  It  would,  among 
other  things,  endanger  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  with  all  of  which  the  United 
States  has  mutual-security  treaties.  It  would  de 
prive  Japan  of  important  foreign  markets  and 
sources  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

In  Viet-Nam,  one  of  the  three  Indochinese  states. 
war  has  been  going  on  since  1946.  When  it  began. 
Indochina  was  a  French  colony  just  liberated  from 
Japanese  occupation.  The  war  started  primarily 
as  a  war  for  independence.  What  started  as  a  civil 
war  has  now  been  taken  over  by  international  com- 
munism for  its  own  purposes.  Ho  Chi-Minh,  the 
Communist  leader  in  Viet-Nam,  was  trained  in 
Moscow  and  got  his  first  revolutionary  experience 
in  China. 

In  the  name  of  nationalism,  the  Communists  am 
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to  deprive  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  subjecting  them  to  the  new  imperial- 
ism of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

What  is  going  on  in  Indochina  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  Soviet  Communist  strategy  for 
colonial  and  dependent  areas  which  was  laid  down 
by  Lenin  and  Stalin  many  years  ago  and  which 
the  Communists  have  practiced  to  take  over  much 

of  Asia. 

The  Indochina  area  was  vulnerable.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  had 
not  yet  received  full  political  independence. 
Their  peoples  wei  e  not  adequately  organized  to 
fio-ht  against  the  Communist-led  rebels,  and  they 
dfd  not  feel  that  they  had  a  stake  in  the  struggle 
which  justified  great  sacrifice. 

President  Eisenhower  became  familiar  with  the 
problem  when  he  was  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
Nato  in  Europe.  He  had  seen  the  strain  and  the 
drain  which  the  Indochina  war  put  upon  France. 
He  was  aware  of  the  growing  discontent  in  France 
resulting  from  the  long  war  where  the  French 
were  assuming  the  principal  burden  of  the  fight 
and  where  human  and  material  costs  were  mount- 
in**. 

I  recall  in  December  1952  when  General  Eisen- 
hower, as  President-elect,  was  returning  from  his 
Korean  trip  on  the  cruiser  Helena,  we  discussed 
gravely  the  problem  of  Indochina. 
=  We  realized  that  if  Viet-Nam  fell  into  hostile 
hands,  and  if  the  neighboring  countries  remained 
weak  and  divided,  then  the  Communists  could 
move  on  into  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Eisenhower  administration  from  the 
outset  gave  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Our  efforts  took  two  complementary  lines.  We 
sought  to  strengthen  the  resistance  to  communism 
in  Indochina.  We  sought  also  to  build  in  South- 
east Asia  a  broader  community  of  defense. 

Indochina  Measures 

In  Indochina  itself,  the  following  steps  seemed 
to  us  important: 

1.  The  French  should  give  greater  reality  to 
their  intention  to  grant  full  independence  to  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  This  would  take 
away  from  the  Communists  their  false  claim  to  be 
leading  the  fight  for  independence. 

2.  There  should  be  greater  reliance  upon  the 
national  armies  who  would  be  fighting  in  their 
own  homeland.  This,  we  believed,  could  be  done 
if  the  peoples  felt  that  they  had  a  good  cause  for 
which  to  fight  and  if  better  facilities  for  training 
and  equipment  were  provided  for  them. 

3.  There  should  be  greater  free-world  assistance. 
France  was  carrying  on  a  struggle  which  was 
overburdening  her  economic  resources. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  each  of  these  re- 
spects.   The  French  declaration  of  July  3,  1953, 
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pledged  full  independence  to  Viet-Nam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Already,  a  treaty  of  independ- 
ence has  been  concluded  with  Laos,  and  Emperor 
Bao  Dai  told  me,  in  Paris,  2  weeks  ago,  that 
he  felt  that  Viet-Nam  was  assured  of  its 
independence. 

On  the  military  side,  a  2-year  plan  was  worked 
out  by  General  Navarre.  It  was  designed  to  speed 
the  training  of  native  forces. 

The  cost  of  this  operation  would  be  consider- 
able. The  United  States,  which  was  already  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  agreed  to  bear 
the  greater  part  of  the  total  cost.  We  are  now 
paying  at  the  rate  of  about  $800  million  a  year, 
plus  a  very  large  provision  of  military  equipment. 

Despite  the  gains  on  these  fronts,  there  has  been 
a  growing  belief  by  the  French  people  that  France, 
was  overextended,  in  view  of  its  responsibilities! 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe.  As  a  result, 
when  I  met  in  Berlin  last  January  and  February 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  French  Govern- 
ment asked  that  the  projected  conference  on  Korea; 
be  expanded  to  discuss  also  the  problem  of  peace 
in  Indochina. 

Shortly  after  the  Berlin  Conference  adjourned, 
the  Communists,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 
began  to  expend  their  military  assets,  human  and 
material,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  win  some  victory 
which  they  would  exploit  for  political  purposes. 
They  concentrated  on  a  mass  assault  against  one 
of  the  French  outposts— that  of  Dien-Bien-Phu. 
That  assault  was  pushed  with  a  callous  disregard 
of  human  life. 

Now,  Dien-Bien-Phu  has  fallen.  Its  defense, 
of  57  days  and  nights,  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  all  time.  The  de- 
fenders, composed  of  French  and  native  forces, 


inflicted  staggering  losses  on  the  enemy. 


The 
French"  soTdTers  showed  that  they  have  not  lost 
either  the  will  or  the  skill  to  fight  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  It  shows  that  Viet-Nam 
produces  soldiers  who  have  the  qualities  to  enable 
them  to  defend  their  country. 

An  epic  battle  has  ended.  But  great  causes 
have,  before  now,  been  won  out  of  lost  battles. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  supplying 
the  forces  of  Viet  Minh  rebels  with  munitions 
trucks,  anti-aircraft  guns,  radar,  and  technica 
equipment  and  technical  advisers.  They  have 
however,  stopped  short  of  open  intervention.  Ir 
this  respect,  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the 
warnings  which  the  United  States  has  given  thai 
such  intervention  would  lead  to  grave  conse- 
quences which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina 

Collective  Defense 

Throughout  this  period  the  United  States  ha 
also  followed  the  second  course  of  trying  to  de 
velop  strength  in  Southeast  Asia  through  col 
lective  measures. 
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Back  in  1951, 1  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Phil- 
ippines,2 Australia,  and  New  Zealand.3  These 
recognized  that  this  area  was  one  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  These  treaties 
also  recognized  that  they  were  only  initial  steps 
toward  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  collective  security  in  the  area. 

This  we  have  constantly  sought.  However,  it 
has  proved  difficult  to  achieve  this  result.  There 
were  differences  of  race  and  culture  and  differences 
in  the  development  of  national  self-government. 
The  countries  which  had  won  or  were  winning 
their  independence  from  Western  colonialism  and 
Japanese  imperialism  were  often  more  concerned 
with  past  dangers  from  which  they  were  extri- 
cating themselves  than  with  the  threat  of  new 
peril.  The  memories  of  the  past  blinded  them 
to  the  present  perils  of  Communist  imperialism. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  make  the  sacrifices  in- 
herent in  any  collective  security  system. 

However,  this  situation  began  to  change  and 
by  the  spring  of  this  year  it  seemed  that  there 
could  be  a  broader  program  of  collective  defense. 

On  March  29,  1954,  after  consultations  with 
Congressional  leaders  of  both  parties,  and  after 
having  advised  our  principal  allies,  I  stated: 
'The  imposition  on  Southeast  Asia  of  the  political 
system  of  Communist  Russia  and  its  Chinese  Com- 
munist ally,  by  whatever  means,  would  be  a  grave 
threat  to  the  whole  free  community.  The  United 
States  feels  that  that  possibility  should  not  be 
passively  accepted  but  should  be  met  by  united 
action."  4 

_  This  declaration  was  nothing  new,  although  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  gave  the  words  a 
new  significance. 

President  Eisenhower  speaking  almost  a  year 
earlier,  in  his  address  of  April  16,  1953,  had  said 
that  "aggression  in  Korea  and  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  threats  to  the  whole  free  community  to  be  met 
jy  united  action."  5 

After  having  explained  our  purposes  to  the 
Anerican  people,  we  promptly  conferred  with 
the  representatives  of  nine  free  nations  having 
immediate  interest  in  the  area,  namely,  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  informed  others  whose  interests 
could  be  affected. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
}f  France  asked  me  to  visit  their  capitals  to  de- 
velop further  our  concept.  After  conferences  at 
London  on  April  12  and  13  with  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden,  we  issued  a  joint  U.S.- 
CJ.K.  communique  which,  after  reciting  the  danger 
:o  the  entire  area  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West- 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27, 1951,  p.  335 ;  Sept.  10, 1951,  p.  422. 
"Ibid.,  July  23,  1951,  p.  148;  Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  495. 
'  Ibid.,  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  540. 
6 1  bid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  601. 


ern  Pacific  caused  by  Communist  warfare  in  Indo- 
china, concluded:  "Accordingly  we  are  ready  to 
take  part,  with  the  other  countries  principally 
concerned,  in  an  examination  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  collective  defense,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
assure  the  peace,  security  and  freedom  of  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific." 6 

A  similar  agreement  was  reached  in  Paris  with 
Prime  Minister  Laniel  and  Foreign  Minister 
Bidault.6 

The  progress  thus  made  was  that  which  the 
United  States  had  sought.  We  had  never  sought 
any  sudden  spectacular  act  such  as  an  ultimatum 
to  Red  China.  Our  goal  was  to  develop  a  basic 
unity  of  constructive  purpose.  We  advanced  to- 
ward that  goal.  I  feel  confident  that  unity  of 
purpose  persists,  and  that  such  a  tragic  event  as 
the  fall  of  Dien-Bien-Phu  will  harden,  not  weaken, 
our  purpose  to  stay  united. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  immedi- 
ately concerned  are  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  establishment  of  a  collective  defense.  Con- 
versations are  taking  place  among  them.  We 
must  agree  as  to  who  will  take  part  in  the  united 
defense  effort,  and  what  their  commitments  will 
be. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  difficulties  have  been 
encountered,  but  this  was  expected.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  is  great.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  thf  complications  were  such  that  it  was  not 
possible  even  to  get  started  until  recent  months. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  believe  that  good 
progress  is  being  made.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
outcome  will  be  such  that  Communist  aggression 
will  not  be  able  to  gain  in  Southeast  Asia  the 
results  it  seeks. 

This  may  involve  serious  commitments  by  us 
all.  But  free  peoples  will  never  remain  free  un- 
less they  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  vital  in- 
terests. Furthermore,  vital  interests  can  no 
longer  be  protected  merely  by  local  defense.  The 
key  to  successful  defense  and  to  the  deterring  of 
attack  is  association  for  mutual  defense.  That  is 
what  the  United  States  seeks  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Current  Hostilities  in  Viet-Nam 

The  question  remains  as  to  what  we  should  do 
about  the  current  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam. 

In  Korea  we  showed  that  we  were  prepared 
under  proper  conditions  to  resort  to  military  ac- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  protect  our  vital  interests 
and  the  principles  upon  which  stable  peace  must 
rest. 

In  Korea,  we,  along  with  others,  joined  in  the 
defense  of  an  independent  government,  which 
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was  already  resisting  an  armed  assault.  We  did 
so  at  the  request  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
under  a  United  Nations  mandate.  The  Korean 
people  were  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  patriotism 
and  eager  to  develop  a  power  of  their  own.  The 
issues  were  clarified  before  the  world  by  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  and  our  allies  fought  until  the  enemy 
sued  for  an  armistice. 

In  Indochina,  the  situation  is  far  more  complex. 
y     The  present  conditions  there  do  not  provide  a 
suitable  basis  for  the  United  States  to  participate 
with  its  armed  forces. 

The  situation  may  perhaps  be  clarified  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Geneva  Conference.  The  French  have 
stated  their  desire  for  an  armistice  on  honorable 
terms  and  under  proper  safeguards.  If  they  can 
conclude  a  settlement  on  terms  which  do  not  en- 
danger the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Viet-Nam, 
this  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  we  would  be  gravely 
concerned  if  an  armistice  or  cease-fire  were  reached 
at  Geneva  which  would  provide  a  road  to  a  Com- 
munist takeover  and  further  aggression.  If  this 
occurs,  or  if  hostilities  continue,  then  the  need 
will  be  even  more  urgent  to  create  the  conditions 
for  united  action  in  defense  of  the  area. 

In  making  commitments  which  might  involve 
the  use  of  armed  force,  the  Congress  is  a  full 
partner.  Only  the  Congress  can  declare  war. 
President  Eisenhower  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  he  would  not  take  military  action  in  Indo- 
china without  the  support  of  Congress.  Further- 
more, he  has  made  clear  that  he  would  not  seek 
that  unless,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  be  an 
adequate  collective  effort  based  on  genuine  mu- 
tuality of  purpose  in  defending  vital  interests. 

A  great  effort  is  being  made  by  Communist 
propaganda  to  portray  it  as  something  evil  if 
Asia  joins  with  the  nations  of  the  Americas  and 
Europe  to  get  assistance  which  will  help  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  to  secure  their  liberty.  These  Com- 
munist nations  have,  in  this  connection,  adopted 
the  slogan  "Asia  for  the  Asians." 

The  Japanese  war  lords  adopted  a  similar 
slogan  when  they  sought  to  subject  Asia  to  their 
despotic  rule.  The  similar  theme  of  "Europe  for 
the  Europeans"  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Molotov  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  when  he  proposed  that  the 
Europeans  should  seek  security  by  arrangements 
which  would  send  the  United  States  back  home. 

Great  despotic  powers  have  always  known  that 
they  could  impose  their  will  and  gain  their  con- 
quests if  the  free  nations  stand  apart  and  none 
helps  the  other. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Soviet  Communist 
aggression  in  Europe  took  place  only  against  coun- 
tries which  had  no  collective  security  arrange- 
ments. Since  the  organization  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  there  has  been  no  successful  aggres- 
sion in  Europe. 
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Of  course,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  United  States  participation  in  creating  collecj 
tive  security  in  Asia  should  be  on  a  basis  which] 
recognizes  fully  the  aspirations  and  cultures  of  the] 
Asian  peoples.  We  have  a  material  and  industrial] 
strength  which  they  lack  and  which  is  an  essential! 
ingredient  of  security.  Also  they  have  cultural 
and  spiritual  values  of  their  own  which  make  them] 
our  equals  by  every  moral  standard. 

The  United  States,  as  the  first  colony  of  modem 
history  to  win  independence  for  itself,  instinctively! 
shares  the  aspirations  for  liberty  of  all  dependent 
and  colonial  peoples.  We  want  to  help,  not  hinden 
the  spread  of  liberty. 

We  do  not  seek  to  perpetuate  Western  colonial 
ism  and  we  find  even  more  intolerable  the  new  im- 
perialist colonialism  of  communism. 

That  is  the  spirit  that  animates  us.  If  we  re| 
main  true  to  that  spirit,  we  can  face  the  future 
with  confidence  that  we  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
those  moral  forces  which  ultimately  prevail. 


U.S.  Goals  at  Geneva  Conference 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Smith 1 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  first  impression; 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  at  which  I  arrived  i 
little  more  than  a  week  ago.  This  beautiful  set 
ting  of  lake,  river,  and  mountains  breathes  an  at 
mosphere  of  peace.  In  Geneva's  streets,  citizen! 
from  scores  of  countries,  speaking  a  dozen  Ian 
guages,  pass  each  other  without  molestation,  intern 
upon  their  lawful  occasions.  Yet  in  the  counci 
chambers  of  the  Palais  des  Nations  are  present  th< 
tensions  of  a  divided  world. 

We  Americans  do  not  regard  the  people  of  an] 
country  as  our  enemies.  We  believe  that  i: 
peoples  throughout  the  world  could  make  goo< 
their  deepest  feelings,  there  would  be  an  enduring 
peace.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  approach  thi 
problems  of  our  Conference. 

We  in  America  see  clearly  that  our  own  future 
our  own  prospects  of  remaining  at  peace,  are  di 
rectly  related  to  a  basic  principle — collective  se 
curity.  The  experience  of  two  world  wars  ane 
their  aftermath,  the  existence  of  threats  we  can 
not  ignore,  have  forced  us  to  abandon  our  tradi 
tional  aversion  to  military  alliances. 

At  this  Conference  what  we  are  confronted  witl 
is  not  alone  the  restoration  of  a  secure  peace  tc 
Korea  and  Indochina,  for  these  are  not  isolatec 
or  "local"  problems,  as  some  might  regard  them 
The  significance  of  Korea  and  Indochina  is  world 
wide.  Powerful  forces  are  behind  the  comple: 
influences  that  make  these  two  areas  the  focus  o 
potential  war  for  all  of  us,  East  and  West. 

1  Issued  at  Geneva  on  May  9. 
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The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has  no  imperial- 
istic designs;  it  seeks  no  special  advantages  for 
|ts  citizens.  Since  1945  we  have  been  devoting 
Stupendous  sums  to  help  rebuild  many  of  the  war- 
ravaged  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
offered  this  aid  to  all  countries  in  Europe.  But 
for  mischievous  misrepresentations  of  our  motives 
and  a  contrived  climate  of  opinion  hostile  to  our 
national  purposes,  we  might  today  have  been 
furnishing  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  China  many  of  the  implements  of  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  which  those  vast  countries  stand  so 
nuch  in  need. 

Should  this  Conference  fail,  it  will  be  said  that 
nternational  meetings  of  this  scope  are  held 
nerely  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  not  really  to 
negotiate  agreements  or  peace.  As  the  United 
States  representative,  the  Secretary  of  State  came 
lere,  and  I  succeeded  him  here,  to  help  negotiate 
in  honorable  peace  on  such  terms  as  will  promote 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  as  President  Eisenhower 
las  said :  We  are  not  attempting  to  tell  other  peo- 
ples what  form  of  government  they  shall  choose. 
iVe  are  asking,  in  association  with  our  friends  and 
lilies,  that  no  governmental  power  shall  be  exer- 
dsed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  are 
:onvinced  there  will  be  no  war  in  the  world  if  the 
>eople  themselves  have  the  final  word. 

We  stand  prepared  to  pledge  our  resources  to 
he  constructive  purposes  of  peace.  We  shall  be 
iompelled  to  build  more  alliances  for  defensive 
lecurity  only  if  there  is  a  continuing  menace  to 
>ur  national  safety  and  to  the  safety  of  all  the 
mtions  whose  interests  are  bound  together  with 
turs  in  common  objectives  of  peace  and  freedom. 

These  concepts  have  special  relevance  here  in 
jeneva,  where  the  League  of  Nations  began  its 
xistence  more  than  3  decades  ago,  based  upon  the 
) remise  that  a  threat  to  peace  in  one  area  can 
listurb  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  That  con- 
ept  was  realistically  reaffirmed  and  accepted  at 
>an  Francisco  in  1945,  when  the  United  Nations 
v&s  organized.  That  immense  difficulties  lie 
-head  of  us  is  apparent  to  all.  But  our  goals 
xe  clear. 

We  are  here  to  establish  a  united,  free,  demo- 
ratic,  independent  Korea.  We  are  here  to  assist, 
f  we  can,  in  the  establishment  of  a  durable,  secure 
>eace  for  the  Associated  States  of  Viet-Nam, 
jaos,  and  Cambodia.  We  are  here  to  uphold  the 
uthority  of  the  United  Nations  to  resist  aggres- 
ion.  We  are  here  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
lunism  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  here  to  bring 
loser  together  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

A  will  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  to  keep 
ngagements  once  undertaken — these  are  the 
ssentials  of  a  successful  conference.  On  our  side 
re  are  prepared  to  do  both,  within  the  framework 
f  the  principles  of  freedom  that  lie  at  the  heart 
f  the  traditions  of  our  world. 


Fall  of  Dien-Bien-Phu 

Message  From  President  Eisenhower  to 
President  Coty 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  7 

The  following  message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower to  President  Rene  Coty  of  France  was  de- 
livered on  May  7  by  U.S.  Ambassador  C.  Douglas 
Dillon: 

My  dear  President  Cott  :  The  entire  free  world 
has  been  inspired  by  the  heroism  and  stamina  dis- 
played by  the  gallant  garrison  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
Their  devotion  and  the  quality  of  their  resistance 
have  been  so  great  that  that  battle  will  forever 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  free  world's  determina- 
tion to  resist  dictatorial  aggression  and  to  sustain 
its  right  of  self-determination  and  its  dedication 
to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being.  France  has 
in  the  past  suffered  temporary  defeats,  but  always 
she  has  triumphed  in  the  end  to  continue  as  one 
of  the  world's  leaders  in  all  things  that  tend  to 
bring  greater  richness  to  the  lives  of  men.  Those 
who  fought  and  died  and  suffered  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  should  know  that  no  sacrifice  of  theirs  has 
been  in  vain ;  that  the  free  world  will  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  causes  for  which  they  have  so  nobly 
fought. 

With  expressions  of  my  personal  regard, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Message  to  Bao  Dai 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  7 

The  follotoing  message  from  the  President  to 
Bao  Dai,  Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam,  was  trans- 
mitted through  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Paris: 

Your  Majesty, 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  I  should  like  to 
express  to  you  and  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  our 
admiration  for  the  gallant  men  of  the  Vietnamese 
forces  who,  together  with  their  comrades  of  the 
French  Union,  for  two  months  so  heroically  de- 
fended Dien  Bien  Phu  against  insuperable  odds. 
It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  fortress  and  its  brave 
defenders  have  fallen  to  the  enemy,  but  we  can  be 
heartened  in  the  knowledge  that  their  sacrifice 
has  not  been  in  vain.  Not  only  have  they  taken  a 
terrible  toll  of  the  enemy,  but,  I  think  more  im- 
portant, their  heroic  resistance  to  the  evil  forces  of 
Communist  aggression  has  given  inspiration  to  all 
who  support  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Those 
brave  men  made  their  sacrifice  in  order  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  national  independence  for  the 
people  of  Viet-Nam  should  not  be  lost  to  Commu- 
nist enslavement.  We  of  the  free  world  are  deter- 
mined to  remain  faithful  to  the  causes  for  which 
they  have  so  nobly  fought. 
With  expressions  of  my  personal  regard, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


lay   77,    1954 
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U.S.  Condemns  Atrocity 
by  Viet  Minn  in  Cambodia 

Press  release  228  dated  May  4 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Nong 
Kimny,  Ambassador  of  Cambodia,  and  Acting 
Secretary  Robert  D.  Murphy: 


Text  of  Cambodian  Note 

Washington,  April  20,  1954 

The  Ambassador  of  Cambodia  presents  his 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of 
State  and,  by  order  of  his  Government,  has  the 
honor  to  transmit  to  him  the  text  of  the  following 
proclamation  of  the  Royal  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment: 

"The  Royal  Cambodian  Government  reports  to 
the  world  a  base  crime  that  has  just  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  territory  of  the 
Kingdom. 

"These  are  the  facts:  On  Monday,  April  12, 
1954,  at  7  a.  m.,  a  regular  train  carrying  passen- 
gers and  freight  left  Phnom-Penh  for  Battam- 
bang.  At  11  a.  m.,  the  train  struck  some  remote- 
control  mines  between  the  stations  of  Romeas  and 
Kreang  Skear,  80  kilometers  from  Phnom-Penh. 
The  locomotive  was  blocked  and  40  cars  were 
overturned.  Immediately  thereafter,  about  five 
hundred  regular  Viet  Minh  soldiers  appeared 
from  the  woods  bordering  the  track  and,  with 
knives,  rifles,  grenades,  submachine  guns,  and  ma- 
chine guns,  threw  themselves  on  the  overturned, 
immobilized  train.  A  regular  massacre,  executed 
with  unusual  barbarity,  was  perpetrated. 
Wounded  persons,  trapped  in  the  cars,  cried  out 
for  help.  In  reply,  they  were  sprinkled  with  gaso- 
line and  burned  alive,  dying  in  unimaginable  suf- 
fering. Thirty  cars  were  likewise  sprinkled  wjth 
gasoline  and  burned.  Passengers  who  attempted 
to  escape  were  pursued,  caught,  brought  back  to 
the  very  scene  of  the  carnage,  and  killed  slowly 
with  axes  and  knives.  The  aged,  children,  women, 
and  even  bonzes  were,  without  exception,  sub- 
jected to  this  slaughter,  stemming  from  the  most 
ignoble  barbarity. 

"None  of  the  passengers  had  the  fate  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  More  than  a  hundred  passengers  of 
both  sexes,  including  thirty  bonzes  and  a  Viet- 
namese, perished  thus,  either  in  the  flames  or  by 
slow  death  from  axes  and  knives.  There  were  no 
members  of  the  armed  forces  on  the  train.  There 
were  no  soldiers,  policemen,  or  members  of  any 
[other]  active  forces. 

"The  tragic  incident  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the 
Cambodian  New  Year.  It  is  customary  on  that 
occasion  for  the  inhabitants,  ordinary  private  in- 
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dividuals,  officials,  or  religious,  to  travel,  often  a 
great  distance,  to  join  their  families,  in  order  to 
perform  their  traditional  rites  together. 

"Consequently,  in  attacking  a  regular  train 
carrying  ordinary  passengers  and  goods,  from 
which  all  military  personnel  were  excluded,  the 
Viet  Minh  cannot  claim  that  it  was  a  military  ac- 
tion in  retaliation  or  reprisal  against  the  Cambo- 
dian national  forces.  In  committing  their  ignoble 
crime  on  the  eve  of  the  Cambodian  New  Year,  the 
Viet  Minh  intentionally  ignored,  to  serve  their 
cause,  the  rights,  as  well  as  the  practices  and  cus- 
toms of  a  free,  peace-loving  people. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Royal  Government 
of  Cambodia  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  to  judge  whether  the  crime  related 
above  is  indeed  proof  that  the  Viet  Minh  are  fight, 
ing  for  the  'liberation'  and  'independence'  of  Canv, 
boclia.  Cambodia  demands  justice,  that  all  the 
acts  of  barbarity  committed  against  it  by  the  Vief 
Minh  be  solemnly  condemned." 

The  Ambassador  of  Cambodia  avails  himself  of 
the  occasion  of  the  present  note  to  renew  to  His 
Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  the  assurances 
of  his  very  high  consideration. 

Nong  Kimny 


Text  of  U.S.  Note 

Washington,  May  1,  1954   j 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  oi 
Cambodia  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  his  note  of  April  20, 1954,  which  contained 
the  text  of  a  proclamation  by  the  Royal  Cambodian 
Government  describing  a  base  crime  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  territory 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia. 

This  sanguinary  atrocity,  which  occurred  or 
April  12  when  the  Viet  Minh  attacked  a  train  ir 
Cambodia  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  and  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  more  than  one  hun- 
dred helpless  and  peaceful  passengers,  is  shocking 
to  the  American  people.  The  Acting  Secretary 
would  appreciate  the  Ambassador's  conveying  tc 
the  Foreign  Minister  his  feeling  of  revulsion  a* 
this  senseless  crime  and  his  deep  sympathy  witr 
the  bereaved  families  of  the  victims  in  their  loss 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  moral  depths  to  which  the  forces 
of  world  Communism  can  descend.  The  frightfu 
massacre  which  has  now  taken  place  within  th< 
boundaries  of  a  peace-loving  country  is  further 
evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  of  Communist 
depravity. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  solemnly 
condemns  the  barbaric  atrocity  which  has  beer 
perpetrated  against  the  peaceful  Cambodiar 
people  and  expresses  its  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  those  who  were  so  brutally  murdered  by  the  Vie 
Minh. 
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The  Importance  of  the  European  Defense  Community  to  the  Free  World 


by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


To  me  any  Franco-American  meeting  is  always 
something  special— something  stimulating,  inter- 
esting, and  valuable. 

To  Americans  who  think  in  terms  of  the  arts, 
of  culture,  and  of  graceful  living,  France  is 
eternally  fascinating. 

To  Americans  who  think  in  terms  of  history,  of 
statesmanship,  of  strategy,  France  is  eternally 
important. 

Both  nations  have  such  strong  common  interests 
that  it  is  odd  to  read  in  the  papers,  as  we  have 
lately,  of  those  who  get  discouraged  about  the  situ- 
ation. To  those  of  us  who  have  known  France 
for  a  long  time  it  is  never  possible  to  get  pessi- 
mistic, and  it  is  in  that  spirit,  as  one  who  has 
known  France  for  a  long  time  and  who  does  not 
get  pessimistic,  that  I  speak  to  you  today. 

My  own  associations  and  memories  go  back  to 
school  days  before  the  First  World  War.  As  a 
boy  I  played  in  the  Champs  filysees.  I  saw  the 
annual  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and,  inescapably,  absorbed  some  of  the  spirit 
which  that  moving  event  symbolized.  I  can  re- 
member well  the  strength  and  vigor  of  France. 
In  fact,  there  are  events  which  occurred  then 
which  are  more  vivid  to  me  than  many  things 
which  happened  last  week.  In  particular,  I  re- 
member the  mobilization  in  1914  when  the  drums 
beat  m  every  French  village,  when  the  farmers 
brought  their  horses  into  the  central  market  place 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  Army  and  to  be  branded. 
It  was  a  drumbeat  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  4  years  of  heroic  fighting  by  the  armies  of 
b  ranee— fighting  which  was  in  the  interests  of  all 
free  peoples  and  which  was  of  such  bloody  in- 
tensity that  it  left  its  tragic  imprint  for  genera- 
tions. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  fall 
if  France  in  1940  that  the  remarkable  resurgence 
n  France   and  the  heroic  accomplishments  of 

1  Address  made  before  the  France-America  Society  at 
New  York  on  Apr.  21  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  1908). 

May   17,   1954 


French  resistance  after  that  tragic  date  are  some- 
times overlooked. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bir 
Hacheim  in  the  Libyan  desert  when  General 
Koenig  and  the  Free  French  made  their  heroic 
stand  on  the  southern  end  of  the  British  minefield 
against  General  Rommel's  attempt  to  come  around 
that  important  flank  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

Later  I  was  side  by  side  with  the  French  Expe- 
ditionary Corps  in  Italy  where  it  made  such  a 
valiant  record  of  vigorous  offense. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  occurred  the  landing  in 
Southern  France,  and  I  went  ashore  with  the 
troops  of  the  9th  Colonial  Infantry  Division 
which,  I  believe,  was  the  first  French  Division  in 
the  Southern  France  operation  to  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  France.  The  French  troops  liberated  Tou- 
lon and  Marseilles  and,  with  their  American  com- 
rades in  arms,  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone — and  the  hospitable  welcome  which  was 
extended  to  us  Americans  by  the  people  of  France 
at  that  time  is  something  which  will  always  live 
in  our  memories.  It  was  intensely  memorable  and 
intensely  touching. 

That  hospitable  welcome  was  something  unique 
in  my  experience.  So  also  was  the  strength  of  the 
French  Resistance  Movement.  It  was  so  well  or- 
ganized all  through  that  part  of  France  that  Ger- 
man forces  were  in  many  large  areas  denied  the 
use  of  the  roads.  The  French  Resistance  Move- 
ment was  a  powerful  ally  to  the  armies  which  were 
liberating  Southern  France. 

Later  these  French  forces  grew.  They  grew  into 
the  Army  Detachment  of  the  Alps  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Doyen,  which  held  the  Franco- 
Italian  border. 

There  was  also  the  Army  Detachment  of  the  At- 
lantic under  the  command  of  General  de  Larminat, 
which  contained  the  German  forces  in  the  Atlantic 
pockets  and  eventually  destroyed  them. 

Then  there  was  the  First  French  Army  com- 
manded by  that  great  Frenchman,  Marshal  de  Lat- 
tre— who  was  later  to  become  my  great  friend — 
which  went  from  the  beaches  of  Southern  France 
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through  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  into  the  heart 
of  Southern  Germany  and  Austria.  That  mag- 
nificent Army  never  failed  to  achieve  its  objective 
and  carried  out  every  instruction  which  was  given 
to  it  in  a  splendid  manner.  And,  of  course,  if 
those  French  troops  had  not  been  there,  we  here 
in  the  United  States  would  have  had  to  supply 
them  ourselves.  On  their  shoulder  patch  were  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Colmar  and  the  words,  "Khin- 
Danube,"  and  it  was  in  that  historic  city  that  Mar- 
shal de  Lattre  decorated  me  with  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm,  the 
insignia  of  which  I  am  wearing  here  today  and 
which,  for  the  whole  of  my  life,  are  an  honor  of 
unique  significance  and  meaning  to  me. 

Heroism  at  Dien-Bien-Phu 

And  now  the  world  admires  the  heroism  of 
French  fighting  men  at  Dien-Bien-Phu  who  stand 
squarely  in  the  tradition  of  their  older  brothers 
at  Bir  Hacheim  and  at  Colmar  and  of  the  French 
regular  army.  May  God  preserve  them  in  safety ! 
Those  days  in  World  War  II  were  very  grim 
and  very  difficult  even  when  compared  with  our 
present  state  of  uneasy  peace.  Because,  even 
though  our  present  state  is  distracting  and  dis- 
orderly and  often  causes  us  worries  and  brings 
sad  losses  every  day  in  Indochina,  it  is  nonetheless 
true  that  a  state  of  honorable  peace,  however 
imperfect  and  even  though  punctuated  with 
bloody  actions  like  those  which  took  place  in 
Korea  and  are  now  taking  place  in  Indochina,  is 
better  than  all-out  worldwide  war. 

In  1944  and  1945,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
were  engaged  in  an  all-out  war,  the  United  States 
Commander,  General  Devers,  gave  orders  to  the 
French  under  his  command  and  Marshal  de  Lattre 
in  turn  gave  orders  to  a  large  number  of  American 
troops,  and  in  both  cases  these  orders  involved  loss 
of  life.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  stark  reality,  our  re- 
lations were  successful.  I  often  think  that,  if  the 
Americans  and  the  French  could  get  along  as  well 
together  as  they  did  in  1944  and  1945,  when  our 
relationships  involved  the  actual  loss  of  so  much 
human  life,  that  there  could  be  no  valid  reason  for 
despairing  of  solving  today's  problems,  difficult 
and  complicated  though  they  are. 

The  French  record  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  as  remarkable  as  its  record  in  its  struggle 
for  liberation.  We  must  never  forget  that  we  owe 
primarily  to  Frenchmen  credit  for  the  political 
initiative,  vision,  and  statesmanship  which  have 
gone  into  the  creation  of  such  novel  and  original 
political  and  economic  concepts  as  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  European  Defense 
Community,  and  the  European  Political  Com- 
munity. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  record  in  war  and  peace, 
there  are  those  in  both  countries  who  allow  them- 
selves to  become  unduly  distressed  by  the  utter- 
ances of  individual  political  figures  in  both  coun- 
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tries  who  do  not  speak  for  their  own  country  at 
all.  What  a  lack  of  sound  judgment  it  is  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  impressed  by  these  unrepresenta- 
tive and  raucous  voices !  To  do  so  serves  only  the 
Communists— which,  of  course,  is  why  they  call 
so  much  attention  to  them. 

It  is  from  this  background,  beginning  m  boy- 
hood, going  all  through  my  life,  and  including  the 
terrible  days  of  war,  that  I  am  speaking  today.  It 
is  a  background  of  close  association  with  France 
under  difficult  conditions.  It  is  animated  by  the 
affection  one  feels  for  men  and  women  with  whom 
one  has  been  thrown  in  good  weather  and  in  foul, 
particularly  at  those  times  when  the  going  was 
rough.  There  is  something  special  and  precious 
about  the  affection  one  feels  for  persons  whose 
sufferings  one  knows  and  whose  courage  one  ob- 
serves and  admires.  With  friends  so  close,  failure 
to  be  frank  would  be  wrong.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  speak  today— and  on  matters  which  affect 
both  our  countries  with  equal  closeness. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  admit  at  the  outset  how 
very  difficult  are  the  issues  which  France  confronts 
and  how  natural  and  proper  it  is  for  France  to  be 
deliberate,  to  take  her  time,  and  to  hear  all  sides  of 
the  question. 

The  problem  of  Indochina  is  agonizing.  We  not 
only  salute  the  brave  Frenchmen  who  have  fallen 
there ;  we  thoroughly  understand  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  Indochina  not  only  to  France  but  to  the 
whole  free  world.  The  American  people  recognize 
that  the  French  Union  Forces  are  fighting  a  mod- 
ern Thermopylae — holding  off  the  barbarian 
hordes  who  seek  to  impress  free  people  into 
tyranny.  The  United  States  is  determined- 
working  in  conjunction  with  France,  with  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  with  other  free 
nations  concerned— to  help  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  system  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  Europe  the  momentous  decision  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  common  defense  community 
is  approaching  its  culmination.  The  European 
Defense  Community  was  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  I  well  remember  being  in  Pans 
in  November  1950  and  having  Marshal  de  Lattre 
outline  to  me  the  broad  ideas  which  later  became 
the  underlying  concepts  of  the  European  Defense 
Community. 

This  proposal  won  and  continues  to  hold  wide 
support  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

U.S.-U.K.  Support  for  Defense  Community 

Indeed,  within  the  last  week  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  Governments 
have  given  the  most  specific  evidence  of  that  sup- 
port, in  the  form  of  solemn  assurances  from  both 
governments  that  they  will  continue  to  maintain 
in  Europe  such  armed  strength  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  contribute  their  fair 
shares  of  the  forces  needed  for  the  joint  defense 
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of  the  North  Atlantic  area  while  a  threat  to  that 
area  exists.2  The  two  Governments  have  further 
reaffirmed  their  undertaking  to  regard  any  action 
from  whatever  quarter  which  threatens  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  unity  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity as  a  threat  to  their  own  security. 

You  have  just  seen  President  Eisenhower's  per- 
sonal statement  along  this  line.  Thus,  those  in 
Europe  who  have  hesitated  to  support  the  concept 
of  the  European  Defense  Community  because  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  American  and  British  sup- 
port of  the  European  Defense  Community  should 
have  any  last  lingering  doubts  resolved. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment  what  the  European 
Defense  Community  promises,  and  what  might  be 
some  of  the  effects  of  failure  to  put  it  into  effective 
operation. 

It  is  a  plan  which  makes  it  possible  for  Germany 
to  contribute  to  its  own  defense  and  to  that  of 
Europe  in  a  European  rather  than  in  a  German 
national  framework. 

It  offers  the  prospect  of  a  stable  and  effective 
European  military  system  which  would  permit  a 
practicable  defense  of  central  Europe,  toward 
which  the  United  States  and  other  non-European 
powers  could  make  appreciable  contributions. 

It  thus  holds  out  the  hope  of  providing  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the 
broader  Atlantic  Community  a  foundation  of 
strength  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  step  toward  a  state  of  affairs  which  would 
bring  France  and  Germany  into  a  system  which 
would  at  long  last  make  them  partners  rather  than 
rivals  and  in  which,  therefore,  France  would  no 
longer  need  to  fear  an  adversarial  relationship 
with  Germany.  This  in  itself  is  a  development  of 
vast  significance— in  fact  it  is  one  the  significance 
of  which  could  literally  be  measured  in  terms  of 
centuries. 

People  distinguished  for  their  logic  and  their 
realism  can,  we  hope,  see  that  Germans  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  defense  of  Germany— that  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  France  if  German  nonpartici- 
pation  caused  France  to  carry  an  undue  part  of 
the  load  of  combat  in  the  tragic  event  of  any 
future  war.  The  European  Defense  Community 
thus  represents  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  a 
German  defense  contribution  which  is  actually 
indispensable. 

The  European  Defense  Community  is  a  military 
system,  the  control  of  which  rests  in  the  hands  of 
all  its  members. 

Its  establishment  would  provide  effective  means 
to  curb,  not  to  incite,  military  adventures  on  the 
part  of  any  of  its  members  if,  as  appears  unlikely, 
the  will  for  such  adventures  were  somehow  to 
develop. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  failure  to  establish  the 
European  Defense  Community  would  be  regarded 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  victory  of  epic  propor- 
tions  for  her  diplomacy  and  propaganda.     Mr. 

'  Bttlletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  619. 
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Molotov's  refusal  at  Berlin  to  take  even  the  slight- 
est step  leading  to  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in 
Europe  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt  that,  if  the 
European  Defense  Community  were  to  fail,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  immediately  press  forward  in 
every  way  to  achieve  its  other  objectives. 

These  objectives  would  certainly  include  the  iso- 
lation of  each  nation  of  the  free  world  from  the 
other. 

After  this  had  been  accomplished  the  Soviet 
Union  would  use  its  subversive  tactics  against  each 
nation  separately  having,  of  course,  as  the  final 
goal  the  destruction  of  all  that  nation's  freedom. 

The  effectuation  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity therefore  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
defeating  the  primary  Soviet  objectives  of  divid- 
ing the  countries  from  each  other  and  of  thus 
undermining  the  collective  and  individual  security 
of  the  free  world. 

The  issues  which  France  confronts  today  are 
very  difficult  and  no  one  who  studies  them  can  fail 
to  appreciate  their  magnitude.  But  they  are  the 
kind  of  issues  which  a  power  wielding  real  in- 
fluence in  world  affairs  must  meet.  And  Western 
security  efforts  cannot  possibly  be  successful  if 
France  does  not  do  so.  The  important  role  that 
France  is  playing  in  international  affairs  today 
is  because  in  her  noble  history  she  has  met  great 
issues  and  her  friends  not  only  wish  and  hope — 
they  are  confident— that  she  will  continue  to  do 
so.  The  presence  and  influence  of  France  are  es- 
sential to  the  formulation  and  support  of  the  kind 
of  world  for  which  we  are  striving. 

We  are  now  all  traveling  together  along  the 
road  of  closer  association  and  cooperation  between 
European  countries,  which  the  foresight  of  French 
leaders  opened  up  4  or  5  years  ago.  We  must  con- 
tinue on  this  road  if  Soviet  aggression  is  to  be 
prevented  and  if  a  strong  Europe  is  to  be  built. 
For  all  these  great  goals  France  is  indispensable. 
I  have  discussed  the  significance  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  to  France,  to  Europe,  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  to  Soviet 
expansionism. 


Close  U.S.-French  Relationship 

Let  me  in  closing  ask  you  to  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  relationship  with 
Europe  seen  in  the  light  of  history. 

In  our  history  the  importance  of  France  has 
been  manifested  many  times.  It  was  first  shown 
when  France  helped  us  get  our  independence. 
Then  in  this  century  we  Americans  have  shown 
by  our  actions— by  the  solemn  fact  that  thousands 
of  our  young  men  are  buried  in  France  in  joint 
defense  of  French  soil — how  important  France  is 
to  us. 

In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  we  arrived 
in  Europe  after  the  trouble  began.  Now  we  are 
there  already.    We  have  six  divisions  in  Europe. 
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We  are  there  of  our  own  free  will — because  our 
French  friends  wanted  us  to  be  there  and  also 
because  we  believed  it  was  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  security  for  us  to  be  there.  We  want  to  stay 
there,  and,  if  conditions  are  such  as  to  give  us  a 
modicum  of  faith  in  the  future,  I  believe  we  will 
stay  there  as  long  as  we  are  needed.  And  we 
would  do  so,  I  think,  for  the  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that  we  are  convinced  that,  if  the  United 
States  had  been  in  Europe  in  1914  and  1939  and 
if  the  war-lords  of  those  eras  had  known  for  sure 
that  we  would  intervene,  then  neither  the  Kai- 
ser nor  Hitler  would  have  ever  begun  their 
aggressions. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  now  is  a  deterrent  to  any 
would-be  dictator  or  war-lord. 

We  point  out  the  following  utterly  salient  and 
basic  fact— that  with  us  in  the  picture  any  poten- 
tial German  numerical  superiority  will  be  com- 
pletely balanced. 

But,  of  course,  we  can  only  be  there  as  part  of 
a  total  European  defense  so  intelligently  organ- 


ized that  it  would  in  the  tragic  event  of  war  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

The  question  of  creating  a  European  Defense 
Community  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  largest 
moment  for  all  of  us.  While  we  naturally  under- 
stand the  emotions  which  it  evokes  we  regard  it  as 
utterly  vital  to  the  future  of  free  peoples.  We  see 
no  acceptable  alternative.  For  these  reasons  we 
welcome  the  decision  of  the  French  Government  to 
hold  the  ratification  debate  in  the  immediate 
future. 

I  say  all  this  both  as  a  friend  of  France  and  as 
a  man  with  13  years  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate  behind  him  who  took  an  active  part  in 
1951  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  sending  of  the 
six  United  States  divisions  to  Europe.  These  are 
opinions  based  on  long  experience  and  offered  in 
friendship.  . 

They  are  offered  in  the  unquestioning  faith  that 
our  two  countries,  which  have  meant  so  much  to, 
each  other  throughout  history,  will  continue  on-, 
ward  together,  animated  by  that  belief  in  the< 
rights  of  man  which  has  always  bound  them  to- 
gether. 


The  Foundations  of  a  Democratic  Future  for  Germany 


by  James  B.  Conant 

United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
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I  propose  tonight  to  speak  to  you  as  a  reporter, 
though  perhaps  some  of  you  would  prefer  that 
I  assume  the  role  of  prophet.  For  I  have  found 
in  private  conversations  in  the  last  few  days  that 
many  people  are  more  interested  in  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  Europe  in  the  coming  months  than 
in  an  analysis  of  the  situation  that  now  exists. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  plans  for 
the  European  Defense  Community  whose  fate  de- 
pends on  the  vote  of  the  French  Assembly  when 
the  ratification  of  the  Edc  treaty  comes  up  for 
debate  next  month.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that 
to  my  mind  there  is  no  practical  alternative  to 
the  Edc  and  therefore  I  believe  the  Edc  treaty 
would  be  ratified  by  all  six  nations.  I  repeat  that 
statement  again ;  but  beyond  that,  I  intend  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  indulge  in  a  prophecy  to- 
night. Years  ago  when  I  was  a  chemistry  pro- 
fessor I  learned  a  lesson  in  this  regard.  Like 
many  teachers  of  chemistry  in  college,  I  used  to 

1  Address  made  before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  28  (press 
release  214  dated  Apr.  27). 
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employ  the  device  of  lecture-table  experiments 
often  involving  explosions  to  keep  my  class  awake. 
However  the  experiments  were  not  always  suc- 
cessful ;  the  predicted  explosions  sometimes  failed 
to  occur.  After  one  such  fiasco,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  the  audience  who  was  there  as  a  listener 
came  up  after  the  lecture  and  offered  the  following 
advice :  Young  man,  it  is  always  better  to  speak 
after  the  event  as  an  historian  rather  than  before 
the  event  as  a  prophet.  Following  this  sound  pre- 
cept, I  propose  to  place  my  remarks  about  Ger- 
many in  an  historical  framework  this  evening. 

I  can  do  this  the  more  readily  because  it  so 
happens  that  as  a  young  chemist  I  was  in  Germany 
for  8  months  7  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  As  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many, I  once  again  entered  that  country  7  years 
after  the  end  of  another  world  war.  Therefore,  in 
the  past  12  months  or  more  there  have  constantly 
come  to  my  mind  comparisons  between  what  I  saw 
and  heard  in  Germany  in  1925  and  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  the  past  year.    As  a  young  pro- 
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essor  of  chemistry,  I  traveled  widely  in  1925  visit- 
ng  the  various  universities,  but  my  conversations 
rith  my  contemporaries  were  by  no  means  confined 
p  technical  subjects.  For  those  were  days  of  con- 
iderable  political  excitement  in  the  Weimar  Re- 
ublic.  The  first  President,  Friedrich  Ebert,  had 
ist  died  and  the  electoral  campaign  to  choose  his 
accessor  was  in  full  swing.  I  discussed  with  my 
cquaintances  quite  frankly  the  past,  present,  and 
uture  of  Germany  and  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
uch  informal  discussions  in  the  pleasant  quarters 
f  a  Weinstube  or  Bierhalle  I  received  a  fairly 
ccurate  impression  of  what  the  people  of  Ger- 
lany  were  thinking  in  1925.  I  have  tried  to  repeat 
lis  experience  by  making  rather  extensive  trips 
iroughout  Germany  as  United  States  High  Com- 
lissioner,  including  many  off-the-record  discus- 
ions  with  small  groups.  In  addition  there  are 
ther  ways  of  assessing  public  opinion,  by  indirec- 
ion  so  to  speak,  and  we  have  an  excellent  staff  not 
nly  in  Bonn  but  in  the  consulates  scattered 
iroughout  Germany.  Therefore  I  think  that  the 
omparisons  I  shall  make  between  Germany  in 
925  and  Germany  in  1954  are  based  on  fairly 
^liable  information. 

First  of  all  I  am  tempted  to  compare  the  attitude 
f  the  citizens  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
)day  toward  their  Government  with  the  reactions 
f  the  citizens  of  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the 
emocratic  institutions  of  that  time.  And  the  dif- 
jrence  is  very  great.  In  1925  a  considerable  pro- 
ortion  of  those  people  with  whom  I  talked  were 
ither  indifferent  to  or  hostile  to  the  principles  on 
rhich  the  Weimar  Republic  was  founded.  It  was 
ot  a  question  of  being  members  of  the  opposition 
arty,  not  a  matter  of  party  politics,  but  a  question 
f  fundamental  loyalty  to  the  then  newly  estab- 
shed  republican  institutions.  It  seemed  to  me  at 
lat  time  that  the  new  governmental  structure  of 
rermany  had  not  won  the  loyal  support  of  many 
lfluential  sections  of  the  German  people.  This 
'as  in  part  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Western 
emocracies  to  give  encouragement  and  support 
)  those  elements  in  Germany  which  were  trying 
)  build  a  democratic  government.  These  demo- 
ratic  elements  were  opposed  by  German  conserva- 
ve  and  reactionary  forces  who  had  never  accepted 
ie  military  defeat  of  World  War  I  as  final  and 
rho  therefore  refused  to  break  with  the  imperial- 
itic  past.  Practically  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Weimar  Republic,  the  official  German  government 
Dund  itself  competing  for  popular  support  with 
a  opposition  which  was  a  shadow  system  con- 
sting  of  antidemocratic  elements  whose  purpose 
as  to  achieve  a  nationalistic  restoration  and  who 
ere  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their  means, 
hose  who  had  created  the  new  constitution  were 
irely  in  full  political  control  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
ublic  and  partly  for  this  reason  failed  to  educate 
ie  people  and,  above  all,  the  youth  to  accept  and 
upport  the  democratic  system  of  government.  I 
link  I  am  not  simply  writing  history  backward 
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when  I  say  that  I  came  away  from  Germany  at 
that  time  with  a  feeling  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  Weimar  Republic  to  weather  any 
storms  that  might  be  ahead.  And  after  a  quick 
trip  to  Germany  in  1930  when  the  shadow  of 
Hitler  was  already  on  the  wall,  I  returned  in  a 
mood  of  pessimism  about  the  future  of  the  German 
nation. 

Today  the  situation  is  quite  otherwise.  I  am 
referring  to  something  deeper  and  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  fact  that  the  electorate  returned 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  own  party  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Federal  legislature  with  a  majority 
and  his  coalition  with  a  two-thirds  majority. 
This  result  of  last  September's  election  is  of  ma- 
jor importance  in  assessing  Germany  today  and 
was  a  tribute  to  the  effective  leadership  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  and  the  work  of  his  Cabinet 
during  the  first  4  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  Republic.  But  what  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fundamental  attachment  of  the 
German  people  irrespective  of  party  to  a  federal- 
ized republican  form  of  government  based  on 
democratic  principles;  one  manifestation  was  the 
failure  of  either  right  radical  parties  or  the  Com- 
munists to  place  a  single  member  in  the  Bundes- 
tag. The  German  people  appear  to  have  broken 
with  their  undemocratic  past.  Conservative  and 
liberal  elements  have  jointly  created  a  democratic 
constitution  and  all  parties  are  loyally  supporting 
the  new  political  system.  Such  opposition  as 
exists  today  is  not  directed  against  the  principles 
and  structure  of  the  new  Republic  but  against 
certain  policies  of  the  Government. 

Germany  Looks  Toward  the  Future 

A  second  major  difference  between  1925  and 
1954  is  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  toward  the 
immediate  past  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
Seven  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  I  one 
could  hardly  discuss  any  political  problem  in 
Germany  without  becoming  involved  in  an  end- 
less debate  about  the  origins  of  the  world  war, 
who  had  in  fact  won  it  or  lost  it,  and  the  role  of 
the  founders  of  the  Weimar  Republic  in  the  dis- 
turbances which  followed  on  the  heels  of  the 
armistice  in  November  1918.  The  stab  in  the  back 
legend  about  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists  con- 
fronted one  at  every  turn.  Indeed,  this  deep  con- 
cern with  the  immediate  past  led  many  Germans 
to  distrust  the  Weimar  Republic  and  to  hate  the 
democratic  and  socialist  parties.  Today,  one  very 
rarely  hears  any  discussions  of  the  events  of  1933 
to  1945.  I  won't  say  that  there  may  not  be  groups 
of  former  Nazis  here  and  there  who  look  back  with 
nostalgia  and  possibly  with  satisfaction  to  the 
days  when  they  were  in  power,  but  the  results  of 
the  last  election  show  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  German  people  are  now  repudi- 
ating the  extremists  of  both  the  right  and  of  the 
left.    In  fact  the  leaders  of  the  major  parties  in 
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the  coalition  as  well  as  of  the  Social  Democrats 
(the  opposition)  are  men  who  do  not  hesitate  in 
their  public  speeches  to  condemn  the  Nazi  regime 
and  the  internal  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy  of 
Hitler. 

But  in  general,  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  today 
are  focused  not  on  the  past  but  on  the  future ;  and 
this  future  they  envisage  as  something  different 
from  anything  in  their  past.  If  one  defines  a 
progressive  as  a  man  who  looks  toward  a  new  and 
better  future  and  a  reactionary  as  one  who  looks 
longingly  to  the  past,  then  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  prevailing  attitude  in  the  German 
Federal  Kepublic  today  is  a  progressive  attitude. 
Certainly  there  are  few  reactionaries  who  are  long- 
ing to  turn  back  the  clock  of  history. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Germany  early  in  1953, 
I  was  amazed  to  find  how  widely  the  plans  for 
European  integration  were  being  discussed  and 
with  what  degree  of  confidence  the  German  lead- 
ers looked  forward  to  the  development  of  a  new 
Europe.     To  be  sure,  the  spokesmen  for  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  the  opposition  party,  oppose 
the  formation  of  a  European  Defense  Community, 
but  being  democratic  and  oriented  toward  the 
West,  even  they  have  their  plans  for  close  mili- 
tary and  economic  cooperation  between  a  large 
group  of  Western  European  nations. 
"  The  city  of  Passau  last  summer  arranged  a  festi- 
val of  which  the  main  theme  was  the  development 
of  a  European  community  of  nations.     Anyone 
who  had  suggested  an  assembly  to  talk  about 
European  integration  in  1925  would  surely  have 
been  declared  a  visionary  fanatic.     It  may  be  that 
the  German  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of  a  united 
Europe  is  somewhat  less  today  than  it  was  18 
months  ago ;  the  slowness  with  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Edc  treaty  has  proceeded  has  had  a 
somewhat  chilling  effect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  some 
of  the  most  European-minded  leaders  of  German 
opinion.     It  is  also  true,  and  in  view  of  the  un- 
precedented character  of  the  project  not  surpris- 
ing, that  difficulties  are  now  beginning  to  appear 
in  connection  with  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
which  are  being  given  considerable  publicity,  but 
in  spite  of  both  these  negative  factors,  it  seems 
that  the  ideal  of  a  new  sort  of  future  for  Europe 
still  has  great  vitality  for  a  surprising  number 
of  people  in  the  Federal  Republic.     Reports  which 
have  come  to  me  from  several  sources  indicate 
that  the  young  people  of  Germany  are,  for  the 
present  at  least,  really  enthusiastic  about  going 
forward  with  plans  for  a  close  military,  economic, 
and  political  integration  of  the  six  nations  who 
signed  the  Edc  treaty  and  are  now  part  of  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community.     Moreover,  the  agree- 
ment just  signed  by  this  Government  to  extend  a 
loan  of  $100  million  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity,2 I  hope  will  galvanize  German  and  West 


2  For  the  texts  of  a  communique  and  statements  re- 
lating to  the  loan,  see  Bulletin  of  May  3,  1954,  p.  671. 
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European  interests  and  prove  a  timely  shot-in-the 
arm  for  what  is  still  the  most  important  singlt 
venture  in  the  field  of  European  economic  co' 
operation.  The  year  1954  appears  to  be  one  o: 
those  years  in  European  history  when  there  is  i 
tide  running  in  a  direction  which  we  American: 
can  only  regard  as  being  the  right  direction 
Whether  this  tide  will  be  taken  at  its  flood  is  stil 
admittedly  uncertain. 

Each  one  of  you  has  probably  his  own  versioi 
of  the  history  of  the  last  50  years  and  is  ready  t< 
defend  his  own  particular  thesis  as  to  the  origin; 
of  World  War  I,  the  failure  of  the  Versaille 
Treaty,  the  rise  of  Hitler,  and  the  subsequen 
disaster  of  World  War  II.  My  own  interpret* 
tion  is  that  the  Weimar  Republic  was  founded  oi 
shifting  sands.  The  violence  of  the  years  191! 
and  following,  in  which  German  assassination^ 
street  fighting,  and  putsches  played  an  impof 
tant  role,  furthered  the  growth  of  politica 
reaction.  Many  turned  their  eyes  to  the  nation 
alistic  and  militaristic  ideals  of  the  period  fron 
1870  to  1914.  Therefore  when  the  forces  create< 
by  the  great  social  catastrophe  of  inflation  and  un 
employment  and  the  failure  of  the  victors  h 
World  War  I  to  carry  out  a  wise  and  pruden 
policy  staged  a  series  of  revolutionary  politica 
events,  nationalistic  and  militaristic  ideals— rea^ 
tion  in  short — came  to  the  fore  embodied  in  th 
person  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

I  recall  this  bit  of  history  to  your  minds  for  th 
purpose  of  contrast.  If  I  am  right,  the  numbe 
of  Germans  today  who  envisage  the  future  of  thei 
country  in  terms  resembling  the  period  of  impen 
alistic  glory  is  very  small.  Tonight,  I  refus 
to  be  prophet,  therefore  if  some  of  you  are  in 
clined  to  say,  ah!,  but  the  German  mood  ma 
change,  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  difference  in  at 
titude  between  1954  and  1925  is  a  difference  not  o 
degree  but  of  kind.  And  after  all,  we  mortals  ca 
only  predict  the  future  in  terms  of  the  facts  o 
the  present  and  the  past. 

The  Divided  World 

Of  course  the  fundamental  difference  in  Gei 
many  and  throughout  the  free  world  toda 
between  the  present  agonizing  period  in  which  w 
live  and  the  relatively  tranquil  times  of  the  1920 
reflects  the  basic  fact  that  we  live  in  a  divide 
world  in  an  atomic  age.  For  the  people  of  Gei 
many  since  1945,  the  existence  of  a  divided  worl 
has  been  ever  present  before  their  minds.  Sine 
the  Berlin  blockade,  no  German  could  question  th 
fact  that  the  Iron  Curtain  was  being  moved  wesl 
ward  to  the  line  of  the  Elbe  River.  This  fac 
coupled  with  the  utter  destruction  of  most  Gei 
man  cities  and  the  complete  collapse  of  all  Gei 
man  governmental  structures  on  VE-Day  in  194 
has  meant  that  the  Germans  since  the  end  o 
World  War  II  have  been  literally  struggling  f c 
their  existence.     The  day-to-day  task  of  merel 
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staying  alive  and  attempting  to  reconstruct  some 
kind  of  order  from  the  ruins  of  their  nation  oc- 
cupied all  their  energies  until  very  recent  years. 
Therefore,  the  great  difference  in  attitude  between 
Germany  today  and  30  years  ago,  one  may  well 
say,  is  a  consequence  of  the  total  defeat  of  Ger- 
many in  World  War  II  followed  by  the  decision 
of  the  Western  allies  to  prevent  the  sovietization 
of  all  of  Germany  by  the  Russians  during  the  occu- 
pation period.  Certainly  the  military  events  of 
1944  and  1945  and  the  East-West  diplomatic 
struggle  between  the  occupying  powers  of  the 
period  1945  to  1949  set  the  scene  for  Germany 
today  and  for  some  years  to  come. 

When  we  talk  of  Germany,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  three  Germanys :  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  comprising  that  portion  of  the  for- 
mer German  Reich  lying  in  the  occupation  zones 
of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Americans,  in- 
cluding some  50  million  inhabitants;  the  Russian 
Zone  with  its  18  million  Germans  lying  to  the 
East ;  and  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  Western  sectors 
of  which  are  an  island  of  freedom  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet-occupied  territory.  When  I 
have  been  speaking  about  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
mans, I  have  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin.  What 
the  people  living  in  the  Soviet  Zone  feel  about  the 
past  and  future  can  be  deduced  from  the  evidence 
supplied  by  thousands  of  refugees.  But  the  tragic 
fate  of  these  18  million  Germans  is  one  of  the 
brutal  facts  of  history  which  stand  before  the  eyes 
of  the  fortunate  Germans  who  live  in  the  West- 
ern Zones.  The  dramatic  events  of  June  17  last 
year  underline  the  plight  of  the  East  Germans. 
They  also  demonstrated  their  courage  and  their 
desire  for  freedom. 

In  the  almost  9  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  50  million  Germans 
in  the  Federal  Republic  have  been  able  to  recon- 
struct a  free  democratic  form  of  government 
which  I  hope  and  believe  will  soon  be  essentially 
sovereign.  The  cultural  life  of  Western  Ger- 
many, thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  Americans,  is  again  beginning  to 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. As  to  the  physical  rebuilding  of  West  Ger- 
many, that  is  a  fact  so  striking  and  so  well  known 
as  to  require  no  underlining  to  this  audience. 
Thanks  very  largely  to  American  aid,  first  by  spe- 
cial appropriations  and  then  through  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  but  thanks  also  to  the  energetic  and 
skillful  use  of  those  funds  by  the  Germans,  Ger- 
man industry  has  revived  and  the  cities  are  in 
process  of  being  rapidly  rebuilt.  A  traveler 
through  Western  Germany  today  will  find  all  the 
signs  of  a  prosperous,  stable,  industrialized  so- 
ciety and,  unless  our  economic  experts  are  com- 
pletely wrong,  the  prospects  for  the  continued 
satisfactory  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  Western  Germany  are  excellent  indeed. 
The  currency  is  stable  and  the  relation  between 
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the  banking  system  and  the  government  is  such 
as  to  insure  a  stable  financial  policy.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  economic  advisers  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer  is  very  much  on  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can concepts  of  initiative  and  free  enterprise. 
There  is  further  evidence  of  the  growing  stability 
and  health  of  the  German  economic  and  financial 
situation  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  Federal  Government,  in  recent  months, 
has  found  it  possible  to  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  import  from  the  United  States  of  nearly  3,000 
commodities,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  our  agriculture.  It  has  also  sub- 
stantially reduced  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
earnings  on  investments  in  Germany  of  U.S.  resi- 
dents and  on  transfer  of  so-called  "blocked  mark 
accounts." 

Contrast  Between  East  and  West  Zones 

Contrast  all  this  with  what  has  been  going  on  in 
such  cities  as  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  the  Soviet 
sector  of  Berlin.  Here  a  puppet  government  was 
installed  by  Soviet  fiat  in  1949  and  later  given 
the  appearance  of  constitutionality  through  sham 
elections  in  1950  which  favored  the  Communists. 
While  the  degrees  of  the  severity  of  the  regime 
have  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  characteristics 
of  a  totalitarian  state  have  been  present  from  the 
day  of  the  surrender  of  Germany  in  1945.  Indeed, 
and  this  is  important,  you  must  remember  that 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  eastern 
part  of  Germany  can  never  recall  a  time  when  they 
have  not  lived  either  under  the  totalitarian  rule 
of  the  Nazis  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  occupy- 
ing forces.  The  economic  situation  reflects  the 
attempts  of  the  Soviets  to  push  their  system  west- 
ward to  the  Elbe  River;  the  farms  have  been 
collectivized  and  the  stores  and  industries  largely 
nationalized.  Those  who  have  visited  the  cities 
in  the  Russian  Zone  tell  me  the  physical  contrast 
between  the  East  and  West  is  so  evident  as  to  be 
shocking. 

Certainly  as  I  myself  have  seen  so  often  in 
Berlin,  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  West 
Berlin,  our  side  of  the  fence,  with  its  well-stocked 
shops,  well-dressed  inhabitants,  motorcars,  new  or 
rebuilt  libraries,  churches  and  theaters,  and  its 
general  air  of  freedom,  and  East  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
side  of  the  fence.  When  one  enters  the  Soviet 
sector,  one  sees  drabness  and  depression.  In  spite 
of  the  much  vaunted  Stalinallee,  a  workers'  hous- 
ing development  built  along  Moscow  lines,  not  a 
great  deal  of  reconstruction  has  taken  place. 
Above  all  else  one  is  oppressed  by  the  atmosphere 
of  police  control  and  austerity. 

The  control  in  East  Berlin  and  the  East  Zone  is 
actually  the  control  of  Moscow.  The  appearances 
could  lead  a  naive  observer  to  think  that  the  Ger- 
man Communist  regime  were  masters  in  their  own 
house.  This  facade  has  been  redecorated  recently 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pup- 
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pet  government,  The  Soviet  maneuver  has  fooled 
no  one  and  no  standing  will  be  accorded  to  the 
regime  by  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


The  Refugee  Problem 

That  there  have  been  two  million  refugees  from 
the  Russian  Zone  to  the  Federal  Republic  in  the 
last  3  years  will  surprise  no  one.  The  stream  is 
continuing  at  the  rate  of  some  20,000  a  month.  _  For 
the  last  year  the  Russians  have  permitted  relatively 
free  travel  between  their  zone  and  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many— I  emphasize  the  word  relative  for  the  num- 
ber of  ports  of  entry  are  few  indeed  and  the  traffic 
is  strictly  controlled.  The  border  between  the  Rus- 
sian Zone  and  the  Federal  Republic  is  marked  by 
barbed-wire  fences,  a  plowed  strip,  and  armed 
guards  at  every  turn.  But  the  relatively  free 
travel  means  that  as  many  refugees  now  come 
across  the  border  as  through  Berlin.  This  con- 
tinued influx  of  several  hundred  thousand  a  year 
added  to  the  10  million  refugees  already  in  West 
Germany  presents  the  Federal  Republic  with  a 
serious  problem. 

In  recent  months,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the 
Russians  have  been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  prestige  of  their  satellite  gov- 
ernment, the  so-called  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic referred  to  colloquially  in  Germany  as  the  Pan- 
kow  regime.  Mr.  Molotov  at  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence asked  for  the  representatives  of  this  govern- 
ment to  come  to  the  conference.  When  challenged 
by  Mr.  Dulles  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  govern- 
ment and  twitted  about  the  forced  election  methods 
used  to  choose  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  his 
zone,  he  unashamedly  defended  the  Soviet  concept 
of  free  elections.  Both  in  his  remarks  and  subse- 
quent articles  in  the  East  Berlin  press,  the  system 
of  elections  with  the  help  of  Soviet-controlled 
unity  lists  was  defined  as  the  "only  free  and  demo- 
cratic" method  of  choosing  representatives.  The 
results  of  such  elections  (farcical  from  our  point 
of  view)  were  contrasted  with  what  happens  when 
in  Soviet  terminology  militarists  and  capitalists 
are  allowed  to  compete  as  they  did  in  the  elections 
of  September  which  resulted  in  the  return  to 

Sower  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  in  the  Federal 
Republic. 


Soviet  Intentions 

More  than  one  observer  of  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence has  drawn  the  conclusion  from  Mr.  Molotov's 
amazingly  frank  attitude  that  he  was  quite  un- 
willing to  consider  proposals  for  free  elections  in 
all  of  Germany  first  of  all  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  relinquish  his  control  of  the  Russian  Zone,  and 
furthermore  because  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ultimate  control  of  all  of  Germany  itself.  I  shall 
long  remember  his  cynical  contempt  for  demo- 
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cratic  procedures  when  he  warned  us :  "We  must 
not  be  carried  away  by  parliamentary  formalities 
and  the  organizational  and  technical  aspects  of  this 
matter" ;  "this  matter"  happened  to  be  the  idea 
proposed  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  and  desired  by  all  Germans  of  holding  free 
and  democratic  elections  throughout  Germany. 
But  Mr.  Molotov  thought  that  we  were  "carried 
way  by  formal  constitutionalism."  It  seemed  to 
some  of  us  that  he  was  anxious  to  support  his 
puppet  regime  in  the  Russian  Zone  for  several 
reasons.  First,  for  the  sake  of  the  prestige  of 
those  Germans  who  had  cast  their  lot  in  with  the 
Russians;  second,  because  he  needed  to  support 
the  prestige  of  the  satellite  governments  in  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  and  nearby  lands ;  and  third, 
because  he  was  preparing  his  case  for  the  extension 
some  day  of  his  electoral  methods  to  all  of  Ger- 
many. He  seemed  to  have  his  eye  on  a  future 
which  would  come  when  the  wedge  he  was  trying 
to  drive  between  the  Western  allies  finally 
found  a  weak  spot  and  opened  enormous  cracks. 
That  Mr.  Molotov  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Krem- 
lin may  dream  such  dreams  at  the  present  moment 
may  seem  fantastic.  However  whether_  it  may 
sound  impossible  to  us  here  and  whether  it  is  dis- 
believed by  every  German  matters  little  to  the 
men  of  the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Molotov  may  assume 
that  some  day  the  present  American  foreign  policy 
will  weaken  and  our  economic  structure  collapse, 
that  the  American  military  forces  will  no  longer 
consider  Europe  the  outpost  of  their  own  defense, 
that  the  French  and  the  Germans  will  renew  their 
old  hostility  and  be  ready  to  stab  each  other  in  the 
back,  that  the  whole  free  world  will  go  through 
a  major  depression  with  a  consequent  vast  unem- 
ployment in  Western  Germany.  Under  such  a  set 
of  circumstances,  the  masters  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  indeed  in  a  position  to  talk  about  the 
German  problem  in  far  different  tones  from  those 
we  heard  in  Berlin  last  January. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  tonight  I  have  promised 
not  to  be  a  prophet.  My  last  few  sentences  have 
dealt  only  with  what  may  well  be  a  prophetic 
vision  in  the  eyes  of  the  dwellers  of  the  Kremlin. 
If  I  am  at  all  right  in  this  supposition,  then  the 
task  for  us  in  the  free  world  is  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  future  resembling  in  any  way 
that  which  Mr.  Molotov  and  his  associates  may 
hopefully  have  in  mind,  and  in  this  regard  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany  at  present  see 
eye  to  eye.  For,  as  I  have  already  reported,  the 
German  leaders  seem  anxious  to  work  for  some 
type  of  European  integration;  among  the  youth 
of  Germany  today  the  ideal  of  a  new  type  of  Euro- 
pean community  has  a  powerful  hold.  One  need 
not  be  a  prophet  to  say  that  the  future  of  free 
Europe  depends  on  the  future  relations  of  Ger- 
many and  France;  in  spite  of  many  discourage- 
ments of  the  past  few  years,  I  believe  the  signs 
are  still  predominantly  favorable  for  continued 
progress  toward  European  cooperation. 
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Integration  With  Western  Europe 

The  policy  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  is  a  policy 
of  integration  of  West  Germany  with  Western 
Europe.  He  regards  such  integration  as  a  nec- 
essary step  toward  the  reunification  of  Germany 
in  peace  and  freedom.  Contrary  to  what  some 
of  his  political  opponents  maintain  he  believes 
there  is  no  antithesis  between  unification  and 
European  integration.  Rather,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates believe  that  the  Russians  made  it  plain  at 
Berlin  that  until  the  West  proves  itself  to  be 
strong  and  imited,  the  Russians  will  not  forego 
their  ambitions  to  move  the  Iron  Curtain  further 
westward  and  will  not  consider  relinquishing 
their  hold  on  the  Russian  Zone  of  Germany.  Fol- 
lowing his  line  of  thought,  one  could  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  a  reunited  Germany  can  become 
one  of  the  stalwart  nations  in  a  new  type  of  free 
Europe,  a  free  Europe  which  can  face  boldly  the 
totalitarian  challenge  from  the  East. 

This  vision  of  the  future  which  appears  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic today  may  be  regarded  by  some  of  you  as  an 
illusion.  I  know  the  fear  of  a  revitalized  Ger- 
many exists. 

Many  people  in  the  United  States  are  appre- 
hensive about  what  the  new  Germany  will  do. 
They  have  seen  or  heard  or  read  of  the  teeming 
energy  of  West  Germany  in  1954.  They  only  ask 
themselves,  "Will  this  powerful  new  nation  prove 
a  stabilizing  influence  or  will  it  as  it  has  twice 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  us  draw  us  into  a 
holocaust?"  I  have  said  I  was  not  going  to  be 
a  prophet  but  I  do  venture  to  summarize  my  pre- 
vious diagnosis:  Germany  today  is  unlike  Ger- 
many either  in  the  1920's,  the  1930's,  or  before 
World  War  I.  There  are  a  number  of  powerful 
political  personalities  in  different  parties  work- 
ing toward  a  close  cooperation  with  the  West  and 
strong  believers  in  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
Germany.  These  men  need  the  help  and  under- 
standing of  the  freedom  loving  people  of  this 
country  and  the  European  nations.  The  error  of 
the  victors  in  the  1920's  must  not  be  repeated. 
The  recent  declaration  of  assurance  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  contingent,  of 
course,  on  the  realization  of  the  European  Defense 
Community,3  renders  it  clear  that  the  new  Ger- 
many will  be  a  firmly  integrated  member  of  the 
free  world.  I  know  no  better  answer  to  those  who 
raise  questions  about  the  future  of  Germany  after 
its  sovereignty  is  restored. 

Netherlands  Gives  Carillon 
to  United  States 

The  arrival  in  Washington  of  L.  G.  Kortenhorst, 
Chairman  of  the  States  General  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  attend  the  ceremony  transferring  cus- 
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tody  of  a  carillon  which  the  Netherlands  people 
are  giving  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  was 
announced  by  the  Department  on  May  3  (press 
release  224).  Dr.  Kortenhorst's  position  in  the 
Netherlands  is  analogous  to  the  office  of  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  United 
States. 

On  April  4,  1952,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Juliana 
of  the  Netherlands,  presented  a  token  gift  sym- 
bolizing the  permanent  carillon  to  be  given  at  a 
future  date.1  The  remaining  49  bells  have  now 
arrived  and,  pending  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
tower  for  them,  have  been  placed  in  a  temporary 
framework  in  West  Potomac  Park.  This  gift  is 
being  offered  in  gratitude  for  the  American  con- 
tribution to  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands  and 
for  subsequent  aid  from  the  United  States  in  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  take  custody  of  the  bells 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  during 
the  ceremonies  at  West  Potomac  Park  on  May  5. 


Symbol  of  Rumanian  People's 
Fortitude  and  Perseverance 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  237  dated  May  8 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  address  delivered 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  on  April  16,  1953,  stated  that  one 
of  the  political  settlements  the  United  States  looks 
forward  to  is  the  full  independence  of  the  East 
European  nations. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  May  10  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania both  at  home  and  abroad  should  be  re- 
minded of  this  statement  by  the  President.  May 
10,  the  traditional  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people,  is  celebrated  in  commemoration 
of  three  great  events  in  Rumanian  history.  In 
1866,  May  10  witnessed  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  as  Prince  of  Rumania;  11  years  later  on 
the  same  date  the  Principality  of  Rumania  pro- 
claimed its  independence;  and  on  May  10,  1881, 
Charles  was  crowned,  by  the  will  of  his  people, 
King  of  Rumania. 

Knowing  full  well  the  people's  attachment  to 
the  anniversary  of  these  glorious  events  in  the 
history  of  their  country,  the  present  Rumanian 
regime  attempted  to  shift  the  celebrations  to  other 
clays  in  honor  of  more  recent  events.  This  effort, 
however,  was  fruitless.  Even  though  the  people 
of  Rumania  are  today  prevented  by  ruthless  force 

1  For  the  text  of  an  address  by  President  Truman  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  21,  1952,  p.  613. 
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from  outward  celebrations  on  May  10th,  it  is  cel- 
ebrated in  their  hearts  as  a  symbol  of  their  for- 
titude and  perseverance.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
this  fortitude  and  perseverance,  which  has  served 


the  Rumanian  people  so  well  during  their  entire 
history,  will  continue  to  serve  them  until  they  can 
recover  their  real  independence  of  which  they 
were  so  justly  proud. 


U.  S.  Rejects  Soviet  Proposals  for  European  Security 


TEXT  OF  U.  S.  NOTE 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on 
May  7  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to 
the  Soviet  note  of  March  31,  1954.,  concerning 
European  security: 

Press  release  236  dated  May  7 

The  United  States  Government  has  consulted 
the  British  and  French  Governments  and  the  other 
interested  governments,  and  in  particular  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  on 
those  aspects  of  the  problem  of  European  security 
which  were  fully  discussed  by  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Berlin  and  to  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment again  drew  attention  in  its  note  of 
March  31. 

The  United  States  Government  has  long  been 
striving  for  the  universal  reduction  of  armaments, 
to  include  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  control  of 
atomic  energy.  In  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Conventional  Armaments,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, the  United  States  Government  has 
worked  to  secure  international  agreement  on  dis- 
armament and  to  put  an  end  to  the  competition  in 
armaments  which  is  imposing  such  a  burden  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Such  agreement  can 
only  be  reached  by  progressive  and  balanced  dis- 
armament with  effective  safeguards  which  would 
remove  the  dangers  of  aggression  from  any 
quarter.  The  United  States  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  bring  to 
a  successf  ul  conclusion  the  conversations  started  as 
a  result  of  President  Eisenhower's  initiative  as 
well  as  the  disarmament  negotiations  which  will 
shortly  begin  again  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
hopes  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

If  these  negotiations  are  to  succeed,  a  sense  of 
security  and  confidence  must  first  be  established. 
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It  is  in  this  light  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  again  carefully  studied  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals on  European  security  first  put  forward  in 
Berlin l  and  now  repeated  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's note.  In  these  the  Soviet  Government  does 
not  attempt  to  remove  the  actual  causes  of  Euro- 
pean tension.  Instead  it  proposes  a  new  collective 
security  treaty  which  is  avowedly  based  on  the 
neutralization  and  continued  division  of  Germany 
while  leaving  unchanged  the  Soviet  Government's 
close  political,  economic  and  military  control  over 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  can  only 
prolong  insecurity  and  division  in  Europe.  These 
proposals,  even  when  amended  to  permit  United 
States  participation,  do  not  provide  any  founda- 
tion for  genuine  security. 

The  addition  to  the  United  Nations  of  such  an 
organization  as  that  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, embracing  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  and  all  European  countries  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  what  is  already  a  world-wide 
security  organization.  It  would  not  only  be  use- 
less but  also  dangerous  because  it  would  inevi- 
tably tend  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  Government  can- 
not therefore  accept  the  Soviet  proposal.  Col- 
lective security  would  best  be  safeguarded  if  the 
Soviet  Government  would  permit  the  United  Na- 
tions to  function  as  the  Charter  intended. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  suggested  that 
its  proposed  Collective  Security  Pact  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  extension  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
through  the  adherence  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  is  unnecessary  to  em- 
phasize the  completely  unreal  character  of  such 
a  suggestion.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  defense  system  and  the  security 
of  the  Western  Nations  depend.  These  nations 
have  bound  themselves  by  close  ties  of  mutual 
confidence.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, which  is  much  more  than  a  purely  mili- 
tary arrangement,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  269. 
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individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  means 
of  defense  of  its  members  have  been  pooled  to 
provide  collectively  the  security  which  they  can- 
not attain  individually,  in  the  face  of  the  military 
preponderance  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  at- 
tained in  Europe  since  1945  and  of  the  westward 
expansion  of  a  political,  economic  and  military 
system  subject  to  its  sole  control.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  wholly  defensive. 
There  is  free  and  full  exchange  of  information 
between  all  its  members.  All  its  decisions  are 
taken  by  unanimous  consent.  The  Soviet  Union 
as  a  member  of  the  organization  would  therefore 
be  in  a  position  to  veto  every  decision.  None  of 
the  member  states  is  prepared  to  allow  their  joint 
defense  system  to  be  disrupted  in  this  way. 

European  and  world  security  will  not  be  pro- 
moted by  the  disruption  of  defensive  associations 
of  like-minded  states  and  the  substitution  of  new 
illusory  security  organizations.  The  United 
States  Government  remains  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  remove  the  sense  of  insecurity  which 
weighs  on  the  world  is  through  step-by-step  solu- 
tions of  individual  problems.  It  does  not  believe 
that  a  lasting  settlement  can  be  achieved  by  erect- 
ing a  new  fagade  of  security  behjnd  which  the 
fundamental  difficulties  and  divisions  remain 
unchanged. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Western 
Powers  at  Berlin  advocated  a  plan  which  would 
have  constituted  a  first  step  towards  the  solution 
of  the  German  problem.2  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  not  even  discuss  this  plan.  The 
Western  Powers  also  put  forward  proposals 
designed  to  reinforce  the  security  of  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  existing  agreements.  The  Soviet 
Government  refused  also  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals. The  Western  Powers  offered  to  accept 
the  Soviet  text  of  every  unagreed  article  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty.  But  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, far  from  agreeing  to  sign  on  its  own  terms, 
attached  new  and  unacceptable  conditions  which 
would  have  totally  changed  the  treaty  from  one 
of  freedom  and  independence  to  one  of  indefinite 
occupation  by  foreign  troops. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  repeated  the  criti- 
cisms it  made  at  Berlin  about  plans  for  a  European 
Defense  Community.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  already  stated  its  views  on  this  subject. 
It  is  quite  untrue  to  suggest  that  the  present  plans 
which  are  of  limited  scope  are  responsible  for  the 
division  of  Europe  or  aggravate  the  risk  of  war. 
The  division  of  Europe  was  brought  about  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  its  refusal  to  contem- 
plate the  reunification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
free  elections  is  one  of  the  elements  that  serves  to 
perpetuate  this  division.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Federal  Bepublic  of  Germany  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  without  any  means  of  defense 

'Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  186. 
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when  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany,  as  its  leaders 
openly  acknowledge,  possesses  substantial  armed 
forces.  The  United  States  Government  considers 
that  the  best  and  safest  way  for  all  concerned  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  German  contribution  to 
defense  is  within  the  framework  of  an  association 
which  by  its  very  nature  would  prevent  Germany 
from  taking  any  individual  armed  action. 

The  United  States  Government  remains  con- 
vinced of  the  urgent  need  to  improve  relations 
between  states  and  to  ensure  mutual  security.  It 
suggests  that  progress  could  best  be  made  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  sources  of  international 
tension  if  the  Soviet  Government  would  give  con- 
crete evidence  of  its  good  intentions  by  joining 
with  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  (1)  finding  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  Austrian  question  that 
will  restore  to  Austria  its  full  sovereignty  and 
independence;  (2)  seeking  a  lasting  and  accepta- 
ble solution  of  the  German  problem;  (3)  reaching 
early  agreement  on  general,  progressive,  balanced, 
and  supervised  disarmament:  such  agreement 
should  specifically  include  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  under  adequate  safe- 
guard; (4)  working  for  solutions  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  the  Far  East  at  the  Geneva 
conference;  (5)  conforming  their  behavior  in  the 
United  Nations  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
and  so  enabling  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill  its 
true  role  as  an  effective  organization  for  collective 
security. 


TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MARCH  31 

The  Soviet  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
following : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of 
peace  and  of  improving  relations  between  countries. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  proposals  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  put  before  the  United  Nations  for  a  general 
arms  reduction  and  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  other 
weapons  of  wholesale  annihilation.8 

If  the  proposal  of  a  general  arms  reduction  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  and  other  of  the  most  dangerous 
weapons  of  wholesale  annihilation  were  adjusted,  the 
heavy  burden  the  people  carry  now  owing  to  the  continued 
arms  drive  would  be  greatly  eased,  and  the  clanger  that 
such  major  scientific  discoveries  as  the  discovery  of  ways 
of  employing  atomic  energy  might  be  used  for  destructive 
purposes  would  be  eliminated. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  highly  significant 
in  promoting  peace  and  the  security  of  the  peoples. 

Up  to  now,  as  is  known,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
the  proper  international  agreements  on  the  afore- 
mentioned important  issues  because  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

This  circumstance,  however,  should  not  detract  from  the 
significance  of  the  efforts,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  big 
powers,   which  bear  a  particular  responsibility  for  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  834. 
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maintenance  of  world  peace,  to  obtain  such  agreements. 
As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  it  will  continue 
to  insist  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  arms  and 
armed  forces  of  the  countries  is  necessary  and  that  an 
agreement  must  be  reached  to  rule  out  the  employment  of 
atomic  energy  for  destruction  and  the  wholesale  annihila- 
tion of  human  beings. 

The  significance  of  such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
tries is  growing  ever  greater,  especially  since  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  atomic  weapons  is  constantly  increasing  and, 
more  than  that,  there  have  appeared  hydrogen  weapons 
which  are  many  times  more  powerful  than  atomic  weapons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  in  a  war  would  bring  the  peoples 
untold  suffering. 

It  would  mean  the  wholesale  annihilation  of  civilians 
and  the  destruction  of  big  cities,  the  centers  of  present-day 
industry,  culture,  and  science,  including  such  old  centers 
of  civilization  as  the  leading  capitals  of  the  world. 

In  observing  corresponding  efforts  to  make  it  easier  to 
reach  agreement  on  these  major  problems,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment also  is  acting  on  the  belief  that  there  are  other, 
as  yet  unutilized,  opportunities  for  building  up  peace. 

First  of  all,  the  significance  of  strengthening  security 
in  Europe  should  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Europe  is  decisively  important  if  general  peace 
is  to  be  maintained  and  a  new  world  war  prevented. 

With  this  in  view,  the  Soviet  Government  put  a  pro- 
posal to  guarantee  security  in  Europe  before  the  Berlin 
meeting  of  French,  British,  United  States,  and  Soviet 
foreign  ministers  and,  in  this  connection,  submitted  a 
draft  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  general  European  treaty 
for  collective  security  in  Europe. 

The  draft  provides  for  a  general  European  system  of 
security  based  on  the  collective  efforts  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

All  the  European  countries,  irrespective  of  social  sys- 
tems, can  be  participants.     This  includes  Germany. 

Moreover,  pending  the  integration  of  Germany,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  could  be  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

In  the  case  of  an  armed  attack  on  any  one  of  the  signa- 
tories, the  treaty  stipulates  that  the  attacked  country 
shall  be  assisted  by  every  possible  means,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

Consequently,  the  draft  proposals  for  a  general  Euro- 
pean treaty  are  intended  to  establish  an  effective  system 
of  collective  security  in  Europe  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  creation  of  a  general  European  system  of  collective 
security  would  put  an  end  to  the  formation  in  Europe  of 
antagonistic  military  groups  of  countries. 

The  establishment  of  such  groups  invariably  tends  to 
aggravate  relations  between  countries  and  increase  hostil- 
ity and  distrust,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  at- 
tended by  an  arms  drive  with  all  the  resulting  conse- 
quences for  the  people. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  creation  of 
one  military  group  of  countries  invariably  precipitates 
corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  other  countries  to 
guarantee  their  security. 

As  a  result,  there  arises  a  situation  in  which  relations 
between  countries  are  based  not  on  a  desire  for  mutual 
cooperation  in  the  interests  of  keeping  peace,  but  on  such 
an  off-setting  of  each  other  as  inevitably  increases  the 
strain  in  relations  between  countries  and  thereby  height- 
ens the  menace  of  another  war. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  both  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars  were  preceded  by  the  establishment  of 
antagonistic  military  groups  of  countries  and  the  split- 
ting of  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  particularly  dangerous  role  of 
German  militarism  in  such  military  groups  and  in  pro- 
voking the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

All  this  underscores  how  important  it  is  to  offset  the 
policy  of  forming  antagonistic  military  groups  of  coun- 
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tries  with  a  policy  of  effective  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
all  the  European  countries  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
and  promoting  peace. 

Such  cooperation  between  all  the  European  countries, 
large  and  small,  irrespective  of  social  systems,  would 
make  it  possible  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  Europe 
is  periodically  embroiled  in  devastating  wars  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  European  countries  for  the  last  100  years 
shows. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviet  Government  time 
and  time  again  has  called  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  well  as  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  the  danger  inherent  in  the  formation 
of  military  groups  of  countries. 

For  one,  the  Soviet  Government  has  drawn  attention 
to  this  in  view  of  the  plans  to  form  what  is  called  the 
European  Defense  Community,  plans  that  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  German  militarism  with  all  the  resulting 
dangerous  consequences  for  peace  in  Europe,  especially 
for  the  security  of  West  Germany's  neighbors. 

The  plans  to  form  a  European  Defense  Community,  it 
is  known,  stipulate  the  establishment  of  a  closed  military 
group  of  six  European  countries  behind  the  screen  of 
which  a  so-called  European  army,  comprising  the  armed 
forces  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  West  Germany,  too,  would  be  organized. 

The  main  role  in  this  European  army  is  assigned  to 
the  armed  forces  of  West  Germany  with  Nazi  generals 
at  the  head.  This  conflicts  with  the  commitments  as- 
sumed by  France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  together 
with  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  permit  a  resurgence  of 
German  militarism. 

What  is  more,  there  are  already  plans  on  foot  to  es- 
tablish several  dozen  West  German  divisions. 

It  is  also  well-known  that  in  view  of  the  plans  to 
organize  a  European  army,  the  ruling  quarters  of  West 
Germany  are  openly  working  to  speed  the  remilitarization 
of  West  Germany  and  to  form  regular  armed  forces  of 
all  kinds  and  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  their 
aggressive  aims  with  respect  to  neighboring  countries. 

For  this  reason  the  peace-minded  nations  of  Europe, 
especially  West  Germany's  neighbors,  cannot  but  feel 
a  legitimate  anxiety  for  their  security,  in  view  of  the 
danger  stemming  from  a  reviving  German  militarism 
and  the  incorporation  of  West  Germany  in  a  European 
Defense  Community. 

Reviving  German  militarism  and  forming  military 
groups  in  Europe,  far  from  promoting  peace,  means  pav- 
ing the  way  for  another  war. 

Yet  today,  more  than  ever  before,  all  the  peace-minded 
countries,  and  above  all  the  big  powers,  should  direct 
their  efforts  to  preventing  a  new  war  and  to  seeing  that 
the  peoples  of  Europe — including  the  Germans— are  not 
involved  in  another  war,  which  in  present  conditions  is 
particularly  dangerous  for  the  nations. 

This  can  be  successfully  achieved  if  instead  of  antag- 
onistic military  groups  of  European  countries,  there  is 
created  a  system  of  security  based  on  the  common  efforts 
of  all  the  European  countries. 

At  the  same  time  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
of  collective  security  in  Europe  would  promote  a  general 
peace.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  the  idea  of  collective 
security  in  Europe,  especially  since  the  Berlin  meeting, 
commands  the  energetic  support  of  a  number  of  countries, 
as  well  as  of  large  international  forces. 

When  the  Soviet  proposal  to  conclude  a  general  Euro- 
pean treaty  was  examined  at  the  Berlin  meeting,  there 
proved  to  be  divergencies  which  made  it  impossible  to 
reach  agreement. 

However,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  reaching  the 
proper  agreement  on  this  major  issue  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment feels  it  would  be  expedient  to  continue  discussion 
of  the  proposal.  . 

In  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal to  guarantee  collective  security  in  Europe,  the 
opinion  has  been  voiced  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the 
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United  States  should  remain  outside  the  treaty  for  collec- 
tive security  in  Europe. 

In  view  of  this,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  II  in  the  common 
right  against  Nazi  aggression,  and  the  responsibility 
which  it  bears,  along  with  the  Soviet  Union,  France  and 
Britain,  for  a  post-war  settlement  in  Europe,  also  con- 
sidering the  view  expressed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  Berlin  meeting,*  the  Soviet  Government,  for 
its  part,  sees  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  favorable  ad- 
justment of  the  problem  of  United  States  participation  in 
a  general  European  treaty  for  collective  security  in 
Europe. 

Thus  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  to  set 
up  a  system  of  collective  security  in  Europe  which  has 
been  noted  up  to  now  should  disappear. 

When  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  general  European  treaty 
was  examined  at  the  Berlin  meeting,  the  matter  was  also 
raised  of  the  place  and  role  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  collective  security  in  Europe. 

The  spokesman  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Britain 
and  France,  asserted  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
defensive  and  was  not  directed  against  any  country  or 
group  of  countries. 

Statements  to  this  effect  have  been  made  by  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  spokesmen 
of  Britain  and  France,  since  the  Berlin  meeting  in  com- 
ment on  the  Soviet  proposal  to  establish  a  general  Euro- 
pean system  of  collective  security. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  regard  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  well  known.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  share,  nor  can  it  today,  the 
view  that  this  treaty  was  defensive. 

The  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  establishes  a  closed  group  of  coun- 
tries and  ignores  the  problem  of  averting  fresh  German 
aggression. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  Union,  of  all  the  big  powers 
that  belonged  to  the  anti-Hitler  coalition,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  not  a  signatory  to  this  treaty,  the  North  Atlantic- 
Treaty  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  aggressive  pact 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Plainly  enough,  given  the  proper  conditions  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  could  lose  its  aggressive 
character— that  is,  if  all  the  big  powers  that  belonged  to 
the  anti-Hitler  coalition  became  its  participants. 

In  view  of  this  the  Soviet  Government,  guided  by  the 
unchanged  principles  of  its  foreign  policy  of  peace  and 
desirous  of  relaxing  the  tension  in  international  relations, 
states  its  readiness  to  join  with  the  interested  govern- 
ments in  examining  the  matter  of  having  the  Soviet 
Union  participate  in  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Government,  as  well  as 
the  British  and  French,  say  they  wish  to  ease  world  ten- 
sion and  promote  peace,  we  may  expect  that  they  will 
look  with  favor  on  steps  to  insure  such  a  situation  where- 
by the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would  acquire  a  really 
defensive  character  and  the  ground  would  be  laid  to 
prevent  any  part  of  Germany  from  becoming  involved  in 
military  groups. 

In  such  a  case  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
would  cease  to  be  a  closed  military  group  of  states;  it 
would  be  open  to  other  European  countries— and  this, 
along  with  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
collective  security  in  Europe,  would  be  highly  important 
in  consolidating  world  peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  feels  that  problems  arising  in 
this  connection  could  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  interested  countries  in  the  interests  of  a  more  endur- 
ing peace  and  great  security  for  the  peoples. 


For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Dulles  at  Berlin  on 
Feb.  10  and  Feb.  15,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  267,  and 
Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  311. 
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Economic  Assistance  to  India 

Statement  by  George  V.  Allen 
Ambassador  to  India 1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  support  the  proposal  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  India  as  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  earlier  this  year. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  India's 
attitude  toward  us  and  some  questioning  as  to 
whether  we  should  continue  our  aid  with  the  cur- 
rent year's  program.  I  hope  that  the  information 
I  have  obtained  during  my  year  of  service  in 
India  will  assist  the  members  of  this  Committee  in 
acting  on  this  request. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  leaders  of  India  desire 
our  aid  and  will  welcome  its  continuance.  And 
from  personal  experience  and  observation  I  be- 
lieve that  past  aid  has  been  used  effectively  and 
that  the  proposed  program  for  1955,  if  approved 
by  Congress,  will  also  be  effectively  used. 

Indians  are  well  aware  of  what  we  are  doing  to 
help  them.  Americans  today  are  advising  in  the 
various  Ministries  in  New  Delhi  and  throughout 
India.  They  have  established  personal  relation- 
ships of  a  very  friendly  character,  and  their  work 
is  being  made  more  immediately  effective  because 
of  the  economic  aid  which  is  supporting  their 
technical  advice.  They  are  working  with  Indian 
experts  and  technicians  in  bringing  to  the  Indian 
people  some  realization  of  the  people's  hope  and 
demand  for  economic  improvement.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  in  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  our  aid  in  a  manner  so  that  its 
effectiveness  will  not  be  impaired. 

The  people  of  India  and  their  leaders  believe  in 
a  democratic  form  of  government  and  are  trying 
to  make  economic  progress  through  democratic 
institutions.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  auto- 
cratic, dictatorial.  Communist  methods.  The 
present  leadership  of  India  and  the  Congress 
Party  are  politically  committed  to  achieving  such 
progress.  I  admire  their  courage  and  aspirations. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  day  for  us  if  their  present 
confidence  in  democratic  methods  should  fail  and 
they  thereby  would  abandon  hope  for  the  future 
under  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It  is 
fully  in  our  own  interest  to  do  what  we  can  to 
assist  in  the  present  effort  now  being  made  in 
India. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
and  policies  between  India  and  ourselves.  The 
foreign  policies  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
of  the  United  States  are  frequently  divergent. 
But  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  democracy  and 
freedom  of  opinion  go  hand  in  hand  and  that 
freedom  must  accept  diversity  of  views.     It  is  my 

1  Made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  on  May  4   (press  release  226). 
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belief  that  an  independent  India  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  free  world. 

Let  me  say  that  my  views  on  next  year  s  aid 
program  for  India  were  not  arrived  at  lightly ;  in- 
deed, I  have  considered  this  question  seriously 
and  continuously  over  a  period  of  12  months.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wise  to  con- 
tinue a  substantial  program  and  that  the  results  of 
such  action  will  be  beneficial  to  both  India  and 
ourselves. 


Termination  of  Pakistan 
Wheat  Program 

Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Ali  of  Pakistan 
announced  at  Karachi  on  April  27  that  the  special 
U.S.  wheat  program  had  achieved  its  purpose  and 
could  be  terminated.  Shipments  of  nearly  23 
million  bushels  (610,976  tons)  successfully  averted 
critical  famine  conditions  that  had  beset  his  coun- 
try, Prime  Minister  Ali  said. 

On  the  same  date,  the  Director  of  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, Harold  E.  Stassen,  issued  the  following 
statement : 

The  Pakistan  wheat  program  which  has  come  to  suc- 
cessful fruition  stands  as  a  worthy  example  of  the  high 
purposes  of  United  States  foreign  policies.  It  has  helped 
save  from  starvation  millions  of  human  beings.  It  has 
been  gratefully  received  and  efficiently  administered  and 
distributed.  It  has  helped  a  friendly  nation  avert  a 
national  disaster  by  providing  food  which  was  in  abun- 
dant supply  in  the  United  States.  Through  this  program, 
wc  have  contributed  to  economic  stability  in  Pakistan  and 
strengthened  confidence  and  morale. 

The  people  of  Pakistan  are  to  be  congratulated  on  tbe 
careful  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  this  wheat. 

Crop  failures  caused  by  severe  droughts  in  1951 
and  1952  confronted  millions  of  Pakistan's  popu- 
lation with  the  threat  of  famine  in  1953.  On 
4pril  22  Pakistan  asked  for  emergency  aid  from 
the  United  States  and  President  Eisenhower  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  give  him  authority  to 
make  available  up  to  1  million  tons  of  wheat  out 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks.1 

The  Congress  sped  through  legislation  and  on 
June  25  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill.2 
The  next  day,  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  left 
Baltimore  for  Karachi.3   It  arrived  July  21. 

The  Pakistan  Wheat  Aid  Act  provided  for  ship- 
ment of  700,000  tons  (about  26  million  bushels) 
of  wheat  to  Pakistan  on  a  grant  basis.  An  addi- 
tional 300,000  tons  could  be  made  available  under 
the  legislation  on  a  grant,  loan,  or  purchase  basis, 

1  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  889. 

2  Ibid.,  July  6,  1953,  p.  15. 

'  For  text  of  remarks  made  by  Horace  A.  Hildreth,  U.  b. 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  at  the  shiploading  ceremony,  see 
Hid. 
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depending  on  the  situation.  Neither  the  balance 
of  approximately  87,000  tons  nor  the  300,000  ton 
reserve  will  be  needed,  it  now  develops. 

At  one  time,  as  many  as  28  vessels  were  on  the 
high  seas  carrying  wheat  to  Pakistan.  The  94th 
and  last  shipment,  consisting  of  2,470  tons,  is  now 
enroute  and  is  due  to  arrive  in  Chittagong  about 
May  22. 

The  Pakistani  Finance  Minister  has  announced 
that  some  30  percent  of  the  wheat  received  was 
distributed  free  to  the  most  needy.  The  balance 
reached  the  market  through  the  normal  channels 
of  distribution.  Because  the  food  grain  was 
readily  available  to  the  consumer,  the  price  de- 
clined sufficiently  to  produce  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
other  basic  foods. 

The  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
has  said  that  "several  million"  of  Iris  people  have 
been  saved  from  starvation  by  the  program. 

From  the  sale  of  the  wheat,  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  realize  about  $50  million  in 
rupees  which  is  earmarked  to  support  projects 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  Pakistan 
Governments  as  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  country,  with  emphasis  on  projects  designed  to 
provide  against  a  recurrence  of  this  last  famine 
threat. 

Wheat  was  shipped  from  the  United  States  in 
bulk  and  was  bagged  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  upon 
its  arrival  in  Karachi  by  Pakistani  workmen  who 
labored  around  the  clock.  The  sacks  of  wheat  were 
distributed  via  sealed  railroad  cars,  trucks,  and 
even  by  camel  to  the  remote  villages. 

About  67  percent  of  the  wheat  shipped  was  hard 
winter  wheat,  which  is  used  in  making  chappati. 
The  remainder  was  soft  wheat.  Of  the  ships  that 
carried  wheat  to  Pakistan,  56.9  percent  were  of 
U.  S.  registry.  The  shipments  originated  from 
the  following  areas  of  the  United  States :  33  per- 
cent from  the  Atlantic  coast,  59  percent  from  the 
gulf  ports,  and  8  percent  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 


PAKISTAN  OFFERS  TOKEN  OF  GRATITUDE 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  announced  on 
May  5  that  "as  a  token  of  deep  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Pakistan  of  the  valuable  gift  of 
wheat  made  by  the  United  States  Government  last 
year,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  have  decided 
to  supply,  at  their  own  cost,  the  labor  needed  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  Chancery  premises, 
which  the  United  States  Government  hopes  to 
build  in  Karachi.  This  offer  has  been  formally 
made  to  the  United  States  Government." 

In  a  statement  issued  on  May  4  (press  release 
227) ,  Acting  Secretary  Murphy  said : 

"The  generous  offer  of  the  Government  of  Pak- 
istan to  supply,  at  Pakistan's  cost,  the  labor  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  Chan- 
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eery  building  for  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Karachi  is  acknowledged  with  great  appreciation. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
formed that  this  gesture  represents  the  desire  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Pakistan  to 
give  evidence  of  their  deep  appreciation  for  emer- 
gency wheat  shipments,  which  the  United  States 
supplied  to  Pakistan.  The  wheat  aid  program 
was  successfully  completed  recently  with  a  Pak- 
istan Government  announcement  that  no  further 
shipments  were  needed. 

"The  Department  of  State  plans  to  avail  itself 
of  Pakistan's  offer  and  will  request,  through  the 
appropriate  channels,  funds  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  Chancery.  In  the  meantime  the  Pak- 
istan Government's  concrete  gesture  of  gratitude 
will  be  warmly  received  in  the  United  States." 


Immigration  Into  Israel 

Press  release  231  dated  May  5 

The  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
A.bba  Eban,  called  upon  Assistant  Secretary 
Byroade  on  May  5  to  protest  officially  certain  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Byroade  in  an  address  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  l.1 

The  Israeli  protest  centered  around  the  portion 
jf  that  address  on  immigration  into  Israel. 

Mr.  Byroade  explained  to  the  Ambassador  that 
le  had  felt  impelled  to  speak  frankly  on  what 
seemed  to  be  some  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
^.rab-Israeli  dispute  because  it  seemed  to  be  in- 
sreasingly  affecting  the  security  of  the  Middle 
East— and,  hence,  that  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  he  felt  the  American  people  were  entitled  to 
such  information,  particularly  in  view  of  the  new 
svidence  of  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Middle  East 
vhich  had  not  heretofore  been  highlighted  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Eban  was  informed  by  Mr.  Byroade  that  he 
•egretted  the  Israeli  Government  had  interpreted 
lis  remarks  on  the  subject  of  immigration  as  an 
ntervention  in  Israel's  internal  affairs.    It  seemed 

0  him  that  the  Israeli  Government  had  overlooked 
he  basic  point  in  that  portion  of  the  speech,  which 
?as  that  the  Arab  world  does  have  a  fear  of  Israeli 
xpansion  at  some  future  date  to  meet  the  needs 
>f  an  expanded  citizenry.  The  fact  that  such  a 
ear  existed  reached  the  Department  daily  in  its 
lany  reports  from  all  over  the  Middle  East  and 
?as  confirmed  by  frequent  firsthand  observation  in 
he  field  of  visiting  Department  of  State  personnel. 

Mr  Byroade  pointed  out  that  an  analysis  of  his 
peech  would  reveal  that  the  course  of  action  Israel 
nght  choose  to  lay  at  rest  this  type  of  fear  of  the 
Lrabs  was  not  specified ;  and  he  hoped  that  serious 
ttention  would  still  be  given  by  the  Government 

1  Bulletin  of  May  10,  1954,  p.  708. 
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of  Israel  to  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  raised. 
The  address  merely  stated  that  assurances  by  the 
Great  Powers  should  be  supplemented  by  Israel 
herself  finding  some  way  to  lay  at  rest  this  concern 
of  her  neighbors  and  thus  remove  this  specter  of 
fear — which  he  had  said  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
based  upon  reality— from  minds  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  called  upon  wise  statesmanship  to  find  a 
way  of  such  accomplishment. 


International  Bank  Report 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  May  3  reported  a  net  income  of 
$15,006,406  for  the  9-month  period  ended  March 
31,  1954,  compared  with  $12,947,735  for  a  corre- 
sponding period  in  1953. 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  supplemental 
reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties, 
and  raised  the  reserve  to  $91,519,917.  Loan  com- 
missions amounted  to  $8,552,839  and  were  credited 
to  the  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing  that  re- 
serve to  $45,789,316. 

Total  reserves  on  March  31,  1954,  were 
$137,309,233. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $36,994,782,  compared  with  $31,682,273  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1953.  Expenses 
totaled  $21,988,376,  including  $4,417,789  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  $14,776,629  of  bond  in- 
terest, and  $2,793,958  of  bond  issuance  and  other 
financial  expenses.  The  bonds  issued  during  the 
9-month  period  were  $75  million  3  percent  3-year 
bonds,  due  October  1,  1956 ;  $100  million  3y2  per- 
cent 15-year  bonds,  due  January  1,  1969;  Swiss 
franc  50  million  3y2  percent  15-year  bonds,  due 
July  1,  1968 ;  and  Swiss  franc  50  million  3y2  per- 
cent 15-year  bonds,  due  December  1,  1968.  In 
addition,  the  bank  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
issuance  of  Swiss  franc  50  million  Sy2  percent 
18-year  bonds,  due  April  15, 1972. 

During  the  9-month  period,  the  bank  made  22 
loans  totaling  $275,482,000  in  Australia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Turkey,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  These  loans  increased  total  loans 
signed  by  the  bank  to  $1,866,248,464  as  of  March 
31.  Disbursements  on  loans  were  $211,591,099, 
bringing  total  disbursements  to  $1,314,852,214. 

Repayments  of  principal  were  received  from 
borrowers  as  due;  they  totaled  $2,715,263  and 
brought  total  principal  repayments  to  $15,383,573 
on  March  31.  During  the  period,  the  bank  also 
sold  or  agreed  to  sell  to  private  investors  $21,- 
607,465  principal  amount  of  its  loans;  this  in- 
cluded $16,322,767  without  its  guaranty  and 
$5,284,698  with  .its  guaranty.  At  March  31,  1954, 
these  transactions  brought  total  sales  of  effective 
loans  to  $91,622,119;  $36,534,275  of  these  sales 
were  made  without  the  bank's  guaranty. 
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The  United  States  and  Canada  as  Neighbors  and  Partners 


by  Vincent  Massey 

Governor  General  of  Canada 1 


First  may  I  thank  you  for  the  high  compliment 
you  have  paid  my  country  this  morning  and  for 
the  warmth  of  your  welcome  which  has  touched 
me  very  deeply.  I  feel  greatly  honored  that  I 
should  be  asked  to  meet,  on  this  occasion,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  great  legislative  bodies  assembled 
in  this  Chamber.  I  am  conscious  at  this  mo- 
ment—and who  would  not  be— of  the  relation 
between  the  course  of  world  events  and  the  deci- 
sions which  are  arrived  at  here.  You  have  given 
me  a  rare  privilege  today,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  it. 

I  feel  no  stranger  in  this  city.  I  spent  several 
very  pleasant  years  here  long  ago,  when  my  task 
was  to  set  up  the  first  diplomatic  mission  from 
Canada  to  your  country,  and  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  envoy.  This  was  when  the  nations  of  our 
Commonwealth  commenced  to  send  their  own 
representatives  abroad— first  to  this  capital— each 
concerned  with  his  country's  business  but  all  look- 
ing on  the  same  sovereign  as  the  head  of  the 
Commonwealth.  , 

As  Canadian  Minister  I  bore  credentials  from 
our  sovereign.  I  now  come  to  you  again  as  a 
representative  of  the  Crown— this  time  not  in  a 
post  abroad  but  in  one  at  home.  "Governor  Gen- 
eral" is,  perhaps,  a  rather  misleading  term.  A 
person  holding  that  office  does  not  govern.  His 
functions,  indeed,  can  easily  be  confused  with  those 
of  governors  in  some  other  countries  who,  unlike 
him,  are  administrators.  We,  no  less  than  your- 
selves, are,  of  course,  a  completely  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  Canada  alone  among  the 
countries  of  the  Americas  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Under  our  system  the  Governor  General 
represents  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  head  of  our 
Canadian  State,  and  with  us,  all  actions  in  the  field 
of  government  from  the  passing  of  legislation  to 
the  delivering  of  mail  are  performed,  to  quote  the 
ancient  phrase  we  use,  "On  Her  Majesty's  service." 

1  Address  made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  4 ;  reprinted  from 
the  Cong.  Rec.  of  the  same  date,  p.  5634. 
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In  June  of  last  year,  an  event  took  place  of  high 
significance  to  us  in  Canada.  In  none  of  Her! 
Majesty's  realms  was  her  coronation  celebrated 
with  greater  fervor.  May  I  say  that  as  your 
neighbors,  we  Canadians  were  greatly  touched  by 
the  deep  and  widespread  interest  displayed  by  the 
American  people  in  this  event.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  convey  to  you  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  Queen's  subjects  in  Canada,  for  your  sensitive 
understanding  of  a  ceremony  which  meant  M 
much  to  us  and,  we  believe,  much  to  the  world. 


Declaration  of  Independence  a  Challenge 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  made  possible  bj 
your  graceful  hospitality,  one  is  reminded  of  aL 
that  our  Commonwealth  owes  to  you,  and,  indeed 
has  owed  ever  since  you  established  your  free  Re- 
public here  on  this  continent.  The  principles  en- 
shrined in  your  Declaration  of  Independence  anc 
in  your  Constitution  were  a  challenge  to  th< 
British  peoples  in  the  18th  century,  and  since,  t( 
seek  out  the  sources  of  their  ancient  freedom- 
sources  from  which  we  all  have  fed.  Thus,  yoi 
helped  us  to  cultivate  our  own  institutions  undei 
the  Crown,  which  to  us  is  a  symbol  of  freedom  anc 
duty.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  aiding  us  in  th< 
Commonwealth  to  preserve  and  enrich  our  owi 
way  of  life. 

Even  at  the  very  beginning,  the  noble  emotion 
inspired  by  the  declaration  of  the  fathers  of  thi 
Republic,  and  the  solid  framework  of  the  Consti 
tution  which  they  built,  were  comprehended  an< 
welcomed  by  many  in  Great  Britain.  I  belong  t 
a  club  in  London — a  stronghold  of  the  Whigs  i: 
the  18th  century— many  of  whose  members  use 
to  receive  the  news  of  General  Washington's  vie 
tories  with  undisguised  satisfaction.  One  of  then 
indeed,  boasted  that  he  had  drunk  the  General 
health  every  night  during  the  course  of  the  wa 
in  America. 

To  say  that  you  in  the  United  States  and  we  i 
Canada  have  much  in  common,  is  a  venerabJ 
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platitude.  Living  as  we  do  side  by  side  on  the 
same  continent,  our  resemblances  are  many.  We 
have,  too,  similar  views  on  fundamental  things. 
Among  our  common  characteristics,  one  of  the 
greatest,  I  believe,  is  our  dislike  of  regimenta- 
tion— our  respect  for  the  differences  which  lend 
solor  to  everyday  existence.  We  believe  that  each 
man  should  lead  his  own  life ;  that  each  group  of 
men  should  preserve  its  own  customs.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  for  all  that  we  have  in 
jommon,  you  and  we  should  each  preserve  certain 
labits  and  traditions  which  we  cherish  because 
;hey  belong  to  us.  We  know  it  is  not  your  wish  to 
mve  on  your  borders  a  mere  replica  of  your  own 
jountry,  but  rather  a  self-respecting  community 
iaithf  ul  to  its  own  ways.  We  are  thus  better  neigh- 
bors, because  self-respect  is  the  key  to  respect  for 
)thers.  On  our  side  of  the  border  you  will  find  a 
tountry  in  which  parliamentary  government  has 
•)een,  we  believe,  successfully  married  to  a  federal 
;ystem;  a  country  whose  people  cherish  two 
languages  and  two  cultures— English  and  French; 
.  land  which  has  inherited  from  its  mother  coun- 
Ties  in  the  Old  World  many  forms  and  customs 
vhich  have  been  happily  fitted  into  life  in  the 
'Jew.  These  ways  of  ours  you  respect  because  they 
.re  ours,  just  as  we  respect  your  ways  because  they 

■  re  yours.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of 
Imity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  which  laid 
he  foundation  of  our  present  concord  as  long  ago 
s  1794,  we  "promote  a  disposition  favorable  to 
riendship  and  good  neighborhood." 

In  Canada  we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  our  neigh- 
orhood.  We  have  a  warmhearted  neighbor.  This 
our  people  have  shown  us  over  the  years.  There 
re  countless  bodies  in  this  country  in  which, 
hrough  your  invitations,  Canadians  share  mem- 
ership  with  their  American  friends.  We  are 
ot  unmindful  of  what  we  owe  to  your  great  uni- 
ersities  and  foundations.  Let  me  say,  too,  that 
;e  are  ever  conscious  of  the  warmth  of  the  hos- 
^tality  we  receive  when  we  are  your  guests. 

.S.  Strength  Dedicated  to  Freedom 

,  We  have  a  powerful  neighbor.  Your  massive 
rength,  economic  and  military,  excites  a  sense 
f  wonder  at  its  magnitude.  The  dedication  of 
us  power  to  the  cause  of  freedom  evokes  the 
latitude  of  all  who  love  freedom  everywhere. 
,our  Canadian  neighbors  know  that  when  you 
•ssumed  the  grave  responsibilities  you  bear  today, 

■  was  not  of  your  choosing.  And  for  what  you 
'ive  done,  we  honor  you. 

|  We  have  a  friendly  neighbor.  There  is  no  need 
\>  enlarge  on  the  traditions  of  neighborly  good 
!  nse  which  for  so  long  have  marked  our  relations. 
i[e  can  only  hope  that  they  may  be  reflected  else- 
inere  in  this  troubled  world. 
!  We  are  happy  to  think  that  we  know  you  well, 
ountless  Canadians  have  personal  friends  on  this 
de  of  the  border.  Many  of  us  have  relatives 
)re.    It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  a  small  com- 
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munity  should  know  more  of  a  larger  neighbor 
than  that  neighbor  knows  of  it.    We  are  getting 
to  know  each  other  better  as  the  years  pass.    We 
welcome  your  visits  to  us.    Often  your  objective 
may  be  the  river  or  the  forest,  and  we  are  happy 
to  offer  you  a  playground.    But  perhaps  you  will 
let  me  say  that  we  would  not  have  our  visitors 
show  too  strong  a  preference  for  those  parts  of 
Canada  which  are  not  yet  inhabited  by  Canadians. 
We  should  like  you  to  know  our  people— what 
they  do  and  how  they  do  it.     I  would  not,  of 
course,  suggest  that  you  are  unaware  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Canada  in  the  field  of  engineering 
and  industry  for  example.    Much  of  our  develop- 
ment in  these  spheres,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  result 
of  your  confidence  in  our  future.     Nowhere  has 
our  recent  growth  met  with  warmer  acclaim  than 
in  this  country.     It  is  true  that  quite  extraordi- 
nary things  have  happened  of  late  in  Canada,  but 
we  prefer  sober  adjectives  with  which  to  describe 
them.     Our  expansion  has  been  rapid,  but  it  is 
steady  and  it  is  built  on  sound  realities.     It  is 
based  on  the  character  of  our  people  and  on  the 
quality  of  our  national  life.     It  is  based  on  a 
hardihood  and  spirit  of  adventure  as  remarkable 
as  that  shown  by  our  first  explorers ;  on  the  dis- 
ciplined intellect  of  our  men  of  science  seeking 
out  new  horizons  of  knowledge  and  usefulness; 
on  the  devotion  of  our  legislators  working  to  ful- 
fill the  conscious  vision  of  the  fathers  of  our  Con- 
federation who  almost  100  years  ago  came  to- 
gether to  found  a  new  nation.    We  believe  that 
the  Canada  of  today  is  not  unworthy  of  inspec- 
tion.   I  invite  you  to  come  and  see  us. 

Working  Together  in  the  International  Community 

I  have  talked  about  ourselves  as  your  neighbors. 
I  have  said  little  about  ourselves  as  your  partners. 
You  and  we  work  together  in  the  international 
community.  Along  with  kinsmen  and  friends 
across  the  seas,  we  are  allies  in  defense  of  the 
things  we  value.  And,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think 
that  we  in  Canada,  like  you,  have  given  proof  that 
those  values  must  be  actively  and  zealously  de- 
fended. Thus,  in  the  Far  North  we  are  working 
with  you  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  this  con- 
tinent on  our  territory  and  on  yours.  In  Korea 
there  has  been,  from  an  early  stage,  a  brigade 
group  of  Canadian  troops.  They  are  now  stand- 
ing guard  against  the  possibility  of  renewed  at- 
tack. Twelve  squadrons  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  and  a  further  Canadian  brigade  group 
are  stationed  in  Europe.  Such  formations,  I  need 
hardly  say,  should  naturally  be  related  in  our 
minds  to  the  size  of  the  population  which  provides 
them. 

We  are  also  supplying  our  European  friends 
with  mutual  aid  on  a  considerable  scale.  Canada, 
too,  is  giving  help  under  the  Colombo  plan  to  the 
countries  of  southern  Asia.  We  believe,  as  you 
do,  that  the  problems  of  our  time  cannot  be  solved 
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by  military  strength  alone.  The  line  can  be  held 
only  by  the  deployment  of  force,  but  the  objec- 
tive— peace — can  be  won  only  by  the  quality  of 
.infinite  patience.  In  our  collaboration,  we  may 
not  always  agree  on  every  detail  of  the  plans  we 


must  discuss  together,  but  there  is  no  different 
between  us  on  the  fundamental  aims  which  w4 
pursue ;  we  may  differ  now  and  then  on  the  "howsj 
but  never  on  the  "whys."  You  may  depend  upo^ 
us  as  faithful  friends  and  comrades. 


U.S.  Economic  Relations  With  Latin  America 


by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 1 
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In  no  part  of  the  country  is  there  greater  in- 
terest in  international  trade  or  a  more  thorough 
and  constructive  understanding  of  the  factors 
that  shape  it  than  there  is  in  the  New  Orleans 
area.  This  being  true,  you  will  undoubtedly  be 
interested  in  some  analysis  of  the  effect  on  our 
economic  relations  with  Latin  America  of  the 
Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  recently  con- 
cluded in  Caracas 2  and  of  the  Conference  of  Min- 
isters of  Finance  or  Economy  scheduled  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro  next  fall. 

At  Caracas  the  attitude  of  the  delegates  from 
the  other  American  Republics  was  precisely  what 
yours  or  mine  would  have  been  under  the  same 
circumstances.  They  wanted  to  know  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  this  Administration  as  regards 
Latin  America.  They  wanted  to  explain  the  cor- 
responding policies  of  their  own  governments. 
Finally,  they  were  eager  to  get  down  to  a  con- 
structive discussion  of  what  could  be  done  about 
specific  problems  within  the  framework  of  those 
policies. 

At  that  time,  some  rather  important  aspects  of 
our  foreign  economic  policies  were  in  the  process 
of  being  denned.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  re- 
port and  recommendations,3  drafted  after  his  his- 
toric trip  through  South  America,  were  before 
the  public.  The  recommendations  of  the  Randall 
Commission4  had  been  published  and  those  of 
Senator  Capehart  were  made  public  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference.    Nevertheless,  none  of 

'Address  made  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  World 
Trade  Conference,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Apr.  29  (press 
release  218  dated  Apr.  28). 

3  For  a  report  on  the  Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
26,  1954,  p.  634. 

3  Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  695. 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
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these  had  been  formally  adopted  by  either  thi 
Executive  or  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  known  that  by  nex 
fall  the  President's  message  on  foreign  econom? 
policy  5  and  his  legislative  program  implementing 
it  would  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  an 
acted  upon  by  it.  We  therefore  made  the  dec, 
sion,  which  I  feel  was  constructive,  that  we  woul 
meet  again  at  a  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Fi 
nance  or  Economy  in  Rio  next  fall.  By  that  tip 
those  important  aspects  of  our  own  foreign  polic 
which  are  now  undergoing  reexamination  shoul 
have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  and  th 
Congress.  This  will,  I  am  confident,  give  us 
basis  for  firm  decisions  on  specific  problems. 

Wisely,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  go  ahea 
with  a  full  discussion  of  economic  problems  s 
Caracas.  The  resulting  discussions  were  beneficis 
to  all  of  us.  The  United  States  now  has  before 
a  complete  statement  of  those  problems  whic 
most  concern  the  other  governments.  We  kno- 
in  general  how  they  would  like  to  go  about  solvin 
those  problems.  Where  our  own  policy  was  cles 
we,  in  turn,  stated  frankly  the  position  of  ot 
Government  on  each  of  these  points.  This  e2 
change  of  views  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  a 
of  us  in  preparing  for  the  Rio  conference. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do  by  way  of  prepar; 
tion.  To  the  greatest  extent  practical,  we  mu 
arrive  at  a  definition  of  our  economic  policy 
Latin  America.  As  I  have  said,  the  President 
message  to  Congress  of  March  30  and  the  action  < 
Congress  on  his  legislative  program  will  establis 
guideposts  for  our  policy. 

That  policy  we  know  will  not  be  static.  In  tl 
hands  of  an  executive  and  legislative  branch,  ea< 
seeking  the  same  goal,  it  will  be  susceptible  < 

6  Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
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nodification  and  improvement  to  meet  changing 
londitions. 

Months  in  advance  of  Eio  we  must  sit  down  with 
■epresentatives  of  each  of  the  American  govern- 
nents  and  compare  our  own  policies  and  programs 
nth  theirs  in  order  to  find  those  areas  of  agree- 
lent  in  which  we  can  work  together  constructively. 
Without  waiting  for  the  conference  we  must  set 
mrselves  to  the  task  of  solving  as  many  as  possible 
f  those  bilateral  problems  that  do  not  require  the 
ombined  attention  of  all  the  ministers  of  finance 
or  economy.  There  is  much  to  be  done  between 
iow  and  the  time  when  we  meet  in  Brazil. 

lur  Basic  Economic  Goal  in  Latin  America 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  our  economic 
olicy  in  Latin  America.  Its  basic  goal  is  clear, 
nd  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  it.  Very  simply, 
J  is  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  establishment 
a  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries  of  a 
trong,  self-reliant,  and  durable  national  economy. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  would  like  to 
lake  regarding  this  policy.  The  first  is  that  while 
tie  achievement  of  our  goal  will  undoubtedly  help 
reatly  in  our  united  effort  to  eliminate  commu- 
ism  from  this  hemisphere,  that  is  not  our  major 
urpose.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said  in  Caracas,  our 
oal  would  be  the  same  if  there  were  no  Communist 
roblem.  Happily,  its  accomplishment  will  con- 
ribute  to  the  solution  of  that  problem,  but  in  that 
Dnnection  we  must  remember  two  things. 

First,  the  economic  programs  of  the  other  Amer- 
'an  Republics  are  of  a  long-term  nature.  The 
ffects  of  their  dedicated  efforts  are  increasingly 
pparent,  but  full  achievement  will  require  a  pe- 
iod  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  to  halt 
ie  spread  of  communism  here  as  in  every  other 
.merican  state  is  immediate. 

Second,  we  all  know  that  economic  strength  is 
ot  the  immediate  answer  to  the  Communist 
ireat.  That  threat  is  as  great  in  highly  indus- 
-ialized  and  prosperous  countries  as  it  is  in  under- 
eveloped  countries.  There  is  not  an  industrial- 
:ed  state  in  the  world  which  does  not  have  a 
ommunist  problem,  and  in  some  the  seriousness 
f  that  threat  is  much  greater  than  in  Latin 
merica.  I  believe  the  more  immediate  answer 
)  communism  lies  in  a  love  of  personal  liberty  and 
ie  cherishing  of  individual  initiative.    The  truth 

that  man  finds  greater  opportunity  to  live  with 
ignity  and  serenity  and  enjoy  steadily  increasing 
•mts  from  his  own  efforts  and  initiative  under  a 
imocratic  form  of  government.  Unless  we  hold 
lese  beliefs,  we  are  not  prepared  to  resist  com- 
unism,  regardless  of  our  standard  of  living.  The 
al  answer  to  communism  must  be  sought  in  men's 
iarts  and  minds. 

The  second  of  the  two  points  that  I  wanted  to 
ake  is  this :  As  vital  to  our  overall  foreign  policy 
i  will  always  be  the  building  of  strong  and  im- 
irishable  bonds  of  kinship  and  understanding  be- 
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tween  our  peoples,  even  that  is  not  the  major  pur- 
pose of  our  policy  in  the  economic  field.  This 
understanding  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  But  our 
policy  is  based  primarily  on  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  best  interest  of  our  own  people  will  be 
served  by  having  strong  and  prosperous  neighbors 
to  the  south  of  us  as  there  is  to  the  north. 

As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  March  30,  an  expanding  for- 
eign trade  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  strength  of 
our  own  economy  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors. To  the  degree  that  the  economies  of  the 
other  American  Republics  become  stronger,  just  so 
much  more  will  they  contribute  to  that  expanding 
foreign  trade  which  is  so  essential  to  us  all. 

The  greatest  and  most  immediate  justification 
for  a  policy  of  assisting  our  neighbors  in  their  re- 
solve to  strengthen  their  economies  is  therefore  the 
benefit  which  we  as  well  as  they  will  derive  from 
achieving  that  goal — benefits  in  terms  of  better 
living  standards  for  all  our  peoples. 

As  important  as  our  goal  of  economic  strength 
for  all  the  Americas  is  our  devotion  to  two  basic 
policies  which  will  control  all  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  that  goal.  First,  we  must  undertake  noth- 
ing which  would  have  the  effect  of  weakening  our 
own  domestic  economy,  whose  continued  strength 
is  such  a  vital  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  free 
world.  Second,  our  contribution  to  strengthen- 
ing the  economies  of  the  other  American  Republics 
will  be  preponderantly  through  means  designed  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  those  factors  and 
the  practice  of  those  economic  principles  which  the 
test  of  time  has  proved  responsible  for  the  strength 
and  durability  of  our  own  economy. 

The  other  states  comprising  this  great  American 
family  are  sovereign  nations.  Each  has  the  right 
to  determine  for  itself  the  kind  of  economic  sys- 
tem which  will  exist  within  its  boundaries.  Each 
will  determine  the  measures  it  will  adopt  to  make 
that  economy  strong.  Our  contribution  in  the 
field  will  be  made  to  programs  and  policies  which 
our  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  will  best 
achieve  this  goal. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  between  ourselves  and  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Some  of  them  are  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  our  ideas  in  this  field  are  not 
all  sound.  That  is  wholesome.  It  makes  for  a 
constant  and  constructive  reappraisal  of  ideas. 
Yet  in  Caracas  there  was  a  degree  of  feeling 
among  the  delegates  that  it  was  somehow  undig- 
nified to  disagree  openly  on  these  economic  sub- 
jects; that  individuals  and  nations  cannot  frankly 
disagree  in  some  areas  and  still  remain  friends 
who  cooperate  throughout  all  areas  where  they 
can  agree. 

If  we  recognize  that  every  nation  must  and  will 
act  primarily  in  the  interests  of  its  own  people, 
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differences  in  opinion  are  naturally  to  be  expected. 
Prior  to  Rio  we  shall  work  out  and  make  known 
to  other  governments  in  as  great  detail  as  circum- 
stances permit  the  limits  of  our  economic  policy. 
We  hope  that  the  other  nations  will  do  the  same. 
Then,  at  Rio,  we  shall  see  what  solutions  can  be 
found  for  problems  falling  within  areas  where  our 
respective  policies  are  consistent.  Where  they  are 
inconsistent,  any  positive  action  will  presuppose 
further  study.  If  any  Latin  American  nation 
wants  high  tariffs  to  protect  its  domestic  indus- 
tries, we  must  respect  that  conviction,  even  though 
we  may  feel  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  their  interests 
in  the  long  run.  By  the  same  token,  if  we  feel 
that  our  best  interests  and  theirs  will  be  served  by 
a  reciprocal  reduction  in  trade  barriers,  they 
should  give  our  view  the  same  respect  that  we  give 
to  theirs.  Each  of  us  must  concede  the  good  faith 
of  the  other's  opinion  and  his  right  to  have  it.  We 
cannot  change  the  convictions  of  our  neighbors  by 
quarreling. 

Economic  Principles  Underlying  Our  Own  Economy 

What   are  the  factors  and  the  principles  on 
which  we  believe  the  strength  of  our  economy 
depends  ?     Those  which  in  the  aggregate  bear  the 
familiar  name  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 
Even  highly  developed  industrialized  democracies 
have  had  unhappy  experiences  with  their  basic 
industries  when  they  experimented  with  national 
socialism.     Russia's     extensive    adventure    with 
collectivism  has  achieved  only  substandard  living 
levels,  inferior  merchandise  and  services,  high  pro- 
duction costs,  inadequate  systems  of  transporta- 
tion, and  an  inability  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign 
financial  obligations.     Theirs  is  an  economy  in 
which  all  of  the  processes  of  production,  market- 
ing, and  consumption  function  because  of  police 
order  and  not  because  the  personal  interests  of 
the  people  engaged  in  them  are  thereby  served. 
States  are  and  should  be  free  to  pursue  their 
destinies  by  the  routes  which  they  select.     How- 
ever I  believe  history  will  eventually  record  that 
mankind  is  emerging  from  a  period  of  worldwide 
experiment  which  has  demonstrated  that  enlight- 
ened  and   socially   conscious   private   enterprise 
affords  to  mankind  the  greatest  hope  of  achieving 
his  timeless  aspirations  to  better  his  living  stand- 
ard and  that  of  his  fellows. 

What  are  these  principles  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate comprise  the  private  enterprise  system  ?  One 
is  our  conviction  that  governments,  save  in  un- 
usual situations,  should  stay  out  of  business, 
■whether  as  producers,  manufacturers,  trans- 
porters, or  marketers. 

No  generality  is  always  accurate,  but  generally 
businesses  operated  by  governments  are  not  com- 
petitive, profitable,  or  stable.  They  are  inher- 
ently vulnerable  to  management  policies  designed 
to  achieve  aims  other  than  business  objectives. 
They  fail  in  the  purpose  which  every  business 
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must  constantly  pursue  to  survive  in  a  system 
of  private  enterprise,  i.e.  to  furnish  a  superior? 
product  or  service  and  at  a  competitive  price. 

Thus  we  will  be  reluctant  to  participate  in 
programs  under  which  governments  will  engage 
directly  or  indirectly  in  industries  into  which 
private  enterprise,  whether  domestic,  foreign,  01 
mixed,  is  willing  to  venture. 

The  second  principle  to  which  we  shall  be  stead- 
fast is  that  the  role  of  government  should  gen- 
erally be  that  of  creating  conditions  favorable  tc 
private  capital  and  private  enterprise.  The  limits 
of  accomplishment  for  private  enterprise  have 
been  enormously  expanded.  Through  public  of- 
ferings of  debt  and  equity  securities  which  unite 
thousands  of  individually  small  investments  anc, 
widely  diffuse  risks,  it  is  possible  to  assembly 
massive  capital  resources  for  adventures  of  suclj 
scope,  of  such  long  term,  and  of  such  speculative 
nature  that  there  are  today  but  few  enterprise! 
on  which  a  government  would  be  justified  in  em 
barking  in  the  interests  of  its  people  on  the 
assumption  that  private  capital  would  not  be 
available. 

Private  capital  will  not  enter,  however,  excepi 
where  certain  basic  conditions  favorable  to  if 
success  are  present.  Some  of  these  conditions  Ej 
beyond  the  control  of  governments.  But  other;, 
lie  within  their  power  to  grant  or  deny. 

The  more  important  of  these  conditions,  o-; 
course,  include  guarantees  of  property  rights 
guarantees  of  contract  rights,  guarantees  of  ai 
opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
particularly  in  businesses  such  as  public  utilitiei 
where  profits  are  controlled  by  governments. 

As  regards  property  rights,  no  investor  wil 
knowingly  enter  a  country  unless  there  is  reason 
able  certainty  that  the  properties  resulting  fron 
the  investment  will  not  be  expropriated  withou 
the  payment  of  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation.  In  fact,  no  investor  is  likely  t< 
invest  in  a  country  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  tha 
his  investment  is  likely  to  be  expropriated,  for  n< 
businessman  anywhere  will  put  his  money  into  : 
business  in  which  he  fears  that  he  may  lose  hi 
investment. 

To  the  investor,  governmental  respect  for  con 
tract  rights  is  on  a  par  with  property  rights. 

The  opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  oi 
its  investment  is  the  prize  for  which  private  enter 
prise  strives  at  home  and  abroad.  Private  enter 
prise  generally  requires  no  government  guarante 
of  a  reasonable  return.  But  it  does  demand  as 
surance  that  governments  will  not  take  action 
which  will  make  a  reasonable  return  impossible. 

Historically,  the  development  of  an  industry 
economy  requires  high  initial  rates  of  return  t 
compensate  for  unusual  risks  in  the  early  stage: 
Then,  as  industries  become  established,  as  the  put 
lie  acquires  confidence  in  government,  as  local  cat 
ital  is  generated,  competition  forces  down  the  rat 
of  return  on  both  debt  and  equity  investment; 
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The  rate  earned  by  government  securities  always 
marks  the  lowest  level  in  every  healthy  economy. 

The  rate  necessary  to  attract  domestic  invest- 
ment capital  in  Latin  America,  an  area  where  in- 
dustrialization is  in  an  earlier  stage  than  here,  is 
approximately  that  which  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  same  period  of  our  own  industrial  de- 
velopment. It  is  higher  than  that  prevailing  in 
this  country  today.  Eventually  it  should  be  about 
the  same. 

Especially  in  industries  whose  rate  of  return  is 
fixed  by  government,  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries must,  if  they  would  bring  out  their  own  do- 
mestic private  capital,  afford  assurances  of  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  rate  of  return  which  is  rea- 
sonable when  judged  by  standards  prevailing  in 
their  own  economies  and  not  by  standards  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Any  policy  of  allowing 
i  rate  of  return  no  higher  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  effectively  destroys  the  pos- 
sibility of  attracting  investment  capital  from 
sources  within  the  country.  A  policy  which  dis- 
courages the  entry  of  purely  domestic  capital  into 
government-regulated  utilities  delays  and  ob- 
structs the  formation  of  a  strong,  self-supporting 
lational  economy. 


rreer  and  Expanding  Trade — 
deduction  of  Trade  Barriers 

Of  the  factors  which  together  explain  the  degree 
)f  prosperity  and  economic  strength  that  exists 
lere  not  the  least  is  that  the  United  States  is  one 
)f  the  largest  free  trade  areas  in  the  world. 

Every  industry  logically  locates  its  operations 
it  that  point  within  the  trade  area  accessible  to 
t  where  local  factors  offer  the  greatest  assurances 
»f  producing  a  good  product  at  competitive  prices. 
Hie  greater  the  area  accessible  to  the  industry,  the 
greater  the  probabilities  of  encountering  a  loca- 
lon  affording  maximum  access  to  raw  materials, 
abor  supply,  power,  means  of  transportation,  a 
larket,  etc.  A  great  industry  has  never  grown 
p  in  the  absence  of  a  great  market. 

This  administration  is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
practicability of  any  move  by  the  American  Re- 
publics to  establish  free  trade  throughout  the 
imericas.  It  is  convinced,  however,  that  a  policy 
f  reciprocal  adjustment  of  trade  barriers  affords 
laximum  assurance  of  economic  strength  and  sta- 
lhty  not  only  to  our  own  people  but  to  the  peo- 
les  of  the  other  American  nations  and  to  all 
ations. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  message  to 
■ongress  of  March  30: 

.  .  we  and  other  free  nations  are  still  severely  limited 
V  the  persistence  of  uneconomic,  manmade  barriers  to 
iutual  trade  and  the  flow  of  funds  among  us. 
Together  we  and  our  friends  abroad  must  work  at  the 
sk  of  lowering  the  unjustifiable  barriers— not  all  at 
ice  but  gradually  and  with  full  regard  for  our  own 
terests.     In  this  effort,  the  United  States  must  take  the 


initiative  and,  in  doing  so,  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  expect  them  to  follow  our  lead. 

There  is  natural  opposition  both  at  home  and 
abroad  from  those  elements  whose  personal  busi- 
ness interests  would  be  prejudiced  by  such  a 
program. 

There  are  also  sincere  but  (we  feel)  misguided 
thinkers  in  the  other  American  nations  who  argue 
for  retention  of  high  Latin  American  tariff  bar- 
riers but  for  a  reduction  of  our  own.  They  argue 
that  the  development  of  their  own  extractive  and 
manufacturing  industries  is  dependent  upon  ac- 
cess to  the  great  market  of  the  United  States  and 
that  we  should  therefore  reduce  our  tariffs.  If 
we  would  see  their  producing  industries  grow 
strong  we  must  afford  them  this  access  by  reduc- 
ing our  tariff  barriers.  In  this  argument  they 
are  entirely  sound. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  their  own  tariff  barriers, 
these  same  men  with  great  sincerity  argue  that 
their  local  industries  cannot  compete  with  those 
of  the  United  States  and  should  therefore  be  pro- 
tected by  high  tariff  barriers  of  whose  existence 
we  must  not  complain. 

We  cannot  share  that  view.  We  believe  that 
the  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  all  countries  lies  in  a  reasonable,  or- 
derly, and  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 
The  geographical  location  of  an  industry  is  con- 
trolled by  a  combination  of  factors  such  as 
proximity  to  raw  material,  to  sources  of  labor, 
to  power  of  a  type  usable  in  the  industry,  to  means 
of  transportation,  and  to  the  market.  Obviously, 
given  the  many  instances  in  Latin  America  where 
all  of  these  factors  are  favorably  related  to  each 
other,  many  industries  would  be  established 
throughout  Latin  America  if  they  but  had  as- 
surance of  access  to  a  broader  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  plants.  Such  industries  could  make 
a  real  contribution  not  only  to  the  economies  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  situated  but  to 
the  economies  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Such  industries  could  be  established  and  grow  in 
Latin  America,  as  elsewhere,  under  a  worldwide 
policy  of  orderly  and  reciprocal  reductions  in 
trade  barriers. 


Need  for  Firm  Currencies 

One  of  the  basic  features  of  a  strong  economy 
is  a  firm  local  currency  whose  domestic  purchasing 
power  does  not  fluctuate  widely  or  unpredictably. 
Where  it  exists,  prices  will  remain  relatively 
stable.  There  is  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the 
government  to  meet  its  financial  obligations. 
Government  bonds  maintain  their  purchasing 
power.  Funds  needed  for  investment  will  stay  at 
home  rather  than  seek  safety  abroad.  There  is 
investment  in  business  and  in  securities  issued  to 
generate  capital  for  industry  rather  than  in  real 
estate. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  price  increases  are 
not  sometimes  inevitable.  A  government,  how- 
ever, can  increase  or  decrease  the  supply  of  its 
money,  thereby  influencing  its  value.  Inflation  is 
a  device  that  is  always  dangerous,  especially  if 
used  often.  Confidence  in  the  government  may 
be  lost.  It  may  not  be  able  to  sell  its  bonds  at  an 
advantageous  price.  People  lose  the  incentive  to 
save,  for  the  real  value  of  their  savings  may 
diminish  sharply.  Capital  available  for  produc- 
tive investment  simply  is  not  accumulated.  Cur- 
rency may  flow  abroad  rather  than  be  invested  at 
home,  and  such  funds  as  are  kept  at  home  may  be 
literally  driven  into  the  ground— invested  in  real 
estate  or  other  tangible  assets  because  people 
mistrust  the  currency  and  are  afraid  to  accept  an 
obligation  expressed  in  monetary  terms. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  principles  for  which 
our  government  stands  in  the  economic  field.  As 
I  have  said,  they  are  reflections  of  our  conviction 
that  private  enterprise  and  private  capital  are 
the  wellsprings  of  economic  strength  and  stability. 


Need  for  a  Long-Term  Policy 

There  is  a  great  need  today  for  us  and  the  other 
American  Republics  to  develop  long-term  eco- 
nomic policies  and,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
consistent  with  each  other,  integrate  them  for  our 
common  advantage. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  benefit  is  of  course 
the  fact  that  such  policies  facilitate  both  private 
and  government  planning.  Most  private  and 
many  public  industrial  programs  are  financed 
through  the  placement  of  long-term  securities. 
Such  securities  enjoy  only  a  limited  market  unless 
investors  have  reasonable  assurance  _  that  basic 
government  policies  prevailing  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance will  remain  essentially  unchanged  through- 
out the  life  of  the  security. 

During  the  war  years  economic  policies  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  were  necessarily 
formulated  under  emergency  conditions  and  were 
subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes.  This  un- 
avoidable circumstance  worked  great  hardships 
upon  business  in  all  countries.  Businessmen,  how- 
ever, patriotically  bore  these  hardships  with  a 
minimum  of  complaint. 

Despite  the  dislocations  brought  about  by  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  cold  war,  conditions  are  ap- 
parently becoming  more  stable.  The  vast  recon- 
struction and  aid  programs  necessary  to  revive 
war-torn  areas  are  of  diminishing  importance. 
Industry  throughout  the  free  world  is  approaching 
or  has  exceeded  prewar  levels.  Programs  for  na- 
tional defense,  while  vastly  more  burdensome  than 
before  the  war,  are  assuming  more  or  less  uniform 
annual  levels. 

We  can  and  therefore  should  seek  to  establish 
long-term  economic  policies. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  the  policies  we  adopt 
be  clearly  defined  and  carefully  explained  to  every - 
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one  affected.  In  Latin  America  there  is  some  j  usti- 1 
fiable  confusion  as  to  just  what  our  economic  poli- 
cies in  that  area  may  be.  The  effect  abroad  of  the 
confusion  to  which  I  have  referred  was  apparent 
at  Caracas. 

Latin  Americans  are  realistic  thinkers.  They 
plan  in  terms  of  what  can  be  accomplished  and 
not  in  terms  of  what  might  theoretically  be  desir- 
able. If  in  the  course  of  developing  their  own 
plans  and  policies  they  have  before  them  a  clear 
statement  of  our  own  policies,  then,  insofar  as 
their  planning  involves  us,  it  will  be  adjusted  to 
those  policies  in  a  very  logical  manner.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  own  position  is  not  known, 
then,  and  inevitably,  policies,  resolutions,  and  pro- 
posals are  advanced  on  matters  affecting  the 
United  States,  and  in  which  we  cannot  participate 
The  resulting  disappointment  and  feeling  of 
frustration  needlessly  strains  our  international 
relations.  I 

Therefore,  if  this  is  a  propitious  time  for  the 
development  of  long-term  economic  policies  and  ij^ 
we  are  to  have  an  opportunity  at  Rio  to  identify 
and  agree  upon  those  parts  of  our  economic  poli- 
cies that  prove  generally  advantageous,  then, 
surely,  one  of  our  most  constructive  moves  woulq 
be  to  announce  our  own  convictions  on  the  sub  jew 
as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of  Rio.  This  wil; 
permit  the  Latin  American  economists  to  thinl 
in  terms  of  what  is  practically  achievable  insofai 
as  their  plans  and  programs  relate  to  anticipatec 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  would 
hope  that  the  Governments  of  our  sister  republics 
might  follow  a  similar  course. 

Another  obvious  advantage  of  having  a  reason- 
ably clear  foreign  economic  policy  is  that  it 
greatly  simplifies  our  own  task  of  meeting  anc 
disposing  of  problems  arising  in  this  field. 

Positive  Features  of  Our  Inter-American 
Economic  Policy 

Now  let  us  consider  what  progress  has  beer 
made  thus  far  by  the  Latin  American  Republics  ii 
establishing  their  economies  upon  a  sound  basis 
the  form  which  United  States  assistance  has  taker 
in  the  past,  and  the  contribution  which  we  may  bi 
prepared  to  make  in  the  future. 

The  rate  of  industrial  progress  in  Latin  America 
in  the  postwar  period  has  been  little  short  o: 
phenomenal,  even  after  adjustment  of  gross  pro 
duction  figures  to  a  per-capita  basis  and  wrtl 
adjustment  for  price  changes.  Population  is  in, 
creasing  in  Latin  America  at  a  rate  of  2  to  2.5  per 
cent  per  year— more  rapidly  than  in  most  othe 
areas  of  the  world. 

Output  of  goods  and  services  has  been  increas 
ing  even  faster.  The  per-capita  rate  of  increas 
since  the  war  has  been  3.5  percent  per  year.  No 
all  of  this  has  gone  into  increased  consumption 
Living  standards  have  been  raised  appreciably 
But  the  rate  of  capital  accumulation  during  thi 
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period  has  also  been  exceptionally  intense,  the 
investment  rate  approximating  16  percent  of  the 
total  national  income.  The  stock  of  capital  per 
worker  has  risen,  on  the  average,  from  $1,177  in 
1945  to  $1,491  in  1952,  an  increase  of  more  than 
25  percent.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  de- 
velopment has  been  the  expansion  in  manufac- 
tures. Value  of  manufactures  increased  from  $6.8 
million  in  1945  to  $11.4  million  in  1952,  an  in- 
crease of  better  than  70  percent  in  7  years.  The 
value  of  manufactures  surpassed  the  value  of 
agricultural  output  in  Latin  America  in  1947  for 
the  first  time  and  has  outranked  it  ever  since. 

The  use  of  averages  tends  to  obscure  the  rapidity 
of  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  such  fields 
as  construction  and  iron  and  steel  production.  For 
example,  capacity  for  steel  ingot  production  in 
Latin  America  had  risen  to  over  1.5  million  tons 
by  the  end  of  1952,  an  increase  of  over  100  percent 
in  5  years.  Cement  production  has  shown  an 
equally  high  rate  of  increase.  The  paper  indus- 
try, especially  in  Brazil  and  Mexico,  has  also 
*rown  rapidly.  There  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  basic  chemical  pred- 
icts, synthetic  fibers,  fertilizers,  and  antibiotics. 

This  really  remarkable  rate  of  economic  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America  has  been  very  largely  fi- 
lanced  out  of  Latin  America's  own  resources.  It 
s  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  the  resources 
hat  have  gone  into  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  during  this  period  have  been  derived 
:rom  their  own  savings.  The  remainder  has  been 
supplied  by  foreign  investors,  private  and  public. 

Latin  America's  economic  relations  with  the 
Jnited  States  in  both  of  these  fields  are  significant. 
:  nvate  investment  has  flowed  into  Latin  America 
rom  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
Vorld  War  at  the  average  rate  of  around  $250 
ttfllion  per  year.  In  addition,  American  compa- 
res have  reinvested  earnings  at  the  average  rate 
if  approximately  $190  million  per  year. 

The  United  States  Government  has  supple- 
mented this  flow  of  private  capital.  During  the 
•enod  since  the  Second  World  War  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  receiving  loans 
trough  the  International  Bank,  of  which  we  are 
■  member,  and  our  own  Export-Import  Bank  on  a 
et  basis  (loans  less  repayments)  at  the  rate  of 
M  million  per  year,  of  which  the  Export-Import 
>ank  has  provided  about  75  percent. 

Our  Government  has  also  assisted  through  its 
ichnical  cooperation  program.  This  program, 
Ithough  small  in  relation  to  the  total  capital  in- 
ested  in  the  area,  has  been  substantial  and  has 
elped  to  point  the  way  to  further  development, 
he  United  States  has  appropriated  $163  million 
>r  this  program  since  it  was  first  begun.  Of 
reater  significance  than  the  financial  outlay  is  the 
ict  that  it  has  helped,  through  setting  up  demon- 
ration  projects,  to  show  how  progress  can  be 
ade  under  local  leadership  through  the  utiliza- 
on  of  modern  technology. 
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Measured  by  almost  any  standard  the  rate  of 
economic  progress  in  Latin  America  since  the 
war  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  sub- 
stantially exceeds  our  own.  Despite  this  amaz- 
ing rate  of  progress,  it  is  true  that  Latin  America 
has  not  yet  in  a  span  of  a  very  few  decades  achieved 
that  degree  of  economic  development  which  was 
the  result  of  a  century  and  a  half  or  more  of  slower 
progress  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  this 
should  be  no  cause  for  disappointment.  It  is  true 
that  progress  has  not  been  uniform,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  seldom  in  history  has  so  large  an  area 
progressed  at  such  a  rate  in  so  short  a  time.  Yet 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  these  achievements,  are  determined  to 
surpass  them.  To  that  effort  we  shall  contribute 
with  enthusiasm.  That  determination  that  still 
greater  things  must  lie  ahead  is  the  genius  of  this 
new  world. 

The  great  progress  in  Latin  America  in  recent 
years  has,  nevertheless,  been  overwhelmingly  due 
to  the  genius,  industry,  and  capital  of  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  past  15  years  furnish  convincing  evidence  of 
what  can  be  achieved  in  the  future.  Judged  by 
any  standard,  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  the 
economy  of  Latin  America  is  on  the  march  and 
that  a  great  and  satisfying  future  lies  ahead  of 
its  people  and  of  their  children. 

I  have  been  asked  why,  if  we  recognize  a  pecu- 
liar relationship  with  Latin  America,  we  have 
never  established  for  it  anything  comparable  to 
the  Marshall  plan.  This  question  comes  from 
those  who  understandably  point  to  our  vast  ex- 
penditures in  those  areas  of  the  world  which  were 
either  devastated  by  war  or  which  are  today  criti- 
cal in  a  military  sense,  and  ask  why  we  have  not 
made  comparable  expenditures  within  our  own 
family  of  American  nations. 

There  has  been  no  Marshall  plan  for  Latin 
America  and  I  pray  that  a  need  for  one  will  never 
exist.  Latin  America  has  not  been  devastated 
by  either  of  the  two  world  wars,  nor  is  it  today 
threatened  by  the  armed  forces  of  Communist 
Russia  or  China.  Instead,  its  position  is  precisely 
that  of  the  United  States.  Together  with  Canada 
we  comprise  the  most  privileged  area  of  the  world, 
an  area  still  relatively  safe  from  all  but  air  at- 
tack; an  area  where  men  and  women  enjoy  per- 
sonal freedoms  existing  only  in  isolated  areas 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Yet  we  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  precisely  because  of  our  privileged 
situation,  must  shoulder  a  great  part  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  liberating  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  the  Communist  threat.  All  such  expendi- 
tures are  of  an  essentially  security  nature.  They 
have  at  times  taken  the  form  of  grants  for  the 
reconstruction  of  devastated  industries.  Their 
innumerable  other  forms  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Their  basic  purpose  has  uniformly,  however,  been 
to  contain  and  push  back  the  forces  of  communism. 
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Thus  far  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  family  of  American  Republics,  has  borne 
most  of  that  financial  burden.  However,  by  their 
contributions  to  United  Nations  programs,  by 
their  refusal  to  sell  strategic  materials  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  our  sister  American  Republics  are 
showing  their  wish  to  participate  in  this  financial 
burden,  each  in  proportion  to  its  own  ability. 

We  thank  God  that  our  programs  of  aid  to  Latin 
America  are  of  a  very  different  nature  than  the 
Marshall  plan.  They  were  undertaken  long  be- 
fore that  plan  and  other  forms  of  aid  similar  to 
it  were  developed.  Before  the  world  Communist 
conspiracy  was  recognized  as  the  menace  which  it 
is  we  were  dedicated  to  the  policy  of  contributing 
to  strengthening  the  economies  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics.  We  shall  still  be  dedicated  to 
that  policy  when  the  Communist  menace  has  dis- 
appeared. 

What  Is  and  Should  Be  Our  Contribution 
in  the  Economic  Field? 

I  come  now  to  the  question,  all-important  to  us, 
of  what  is  today  and  what  should  be  the  contribu- 
tion of  this  Government  to  that  great  crusade 
toward  industrialization  and  expanding  commerce 
that  is  going  on  throughout  Latin  America,  and 
whose  achievements  have  been  so  notable. 

Vast  sums  of  capital  have  been  productively  in- 
vested in  Latin  America  in  the  past  2  decades. 
Opportunities  for  further  equally  productive  in- 
vestment are  enormous.  However  it  is  important 
that  we  not  overlook  the  gratifying  fact  that,  as 
great  as  are  these  opportunities  for  investment, 
the  reservoirs  of  available  Latin  American  and 
forei<m  private  capital  available  for  investment 
in  the  other  American  Republics  greatly  exceed 
the  total  of  these  opportunities.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  amounts  of  private  capital 
that  could  be  made  available  from  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  for  investment  in  Latin  America 
are  many  times  greater  than  the  sums  of  invest- 
ment capital  that  could  possibly  be  absorbed  pro- 
ductively in  the  area  at  present. 

That  capital  will  venture  itself  when  and  to  the 
degree  that  the  reassuring  conditions  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  established  and  assured  in  the 
areas  of  investment.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
lying  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
interested  governments. 

In  saying  these  things  I  am  not  overlooking  the 
fact  that  there  are  important  fields  in  which  new 
investment  will  contribute  effectively  and  immedi- 
ately to  our  common  goal  but  into  which  we  must 
recognize  that  private  capital  will  not  venture 
even^under  favorable  conditions.  It  is  to  our  in- 
terest that  we  make  capital  available  for  invest- 
ment on  a  sound  basis  in  these  fields.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stated  in  his  message  of  March 
30  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  will 
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be  the  primary  institution  of  this  type  of  public  | 
financing.    Nevertheless,  he  said,  and  I  consider 
this  exceedingly  important : 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  consider  on  their  merits 
applications  for  the  financing  of  development  projects 
which  are  not  being  made  by  the  International  Bank,  and 
which  are  in  the  special  interest  of  the  United  States,  are 
economically  sound,  are  within  the  capacity  of  the  pro- 
spective borrower  to  repay  and  within  the  prudent  loaning 
capacity  of  the  bank. 

Thus,  if  the  policies  and  actions  of  our  respec- 
tive governments  are  sound  and  enlightened,  those 
quantities  of  investment  capital  which  are  needed 
and  which  can  be  constructively  absorbed  will  be 
available  in  Latin  America. 

More  important  than  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries and  other  sources  of  economic  strength  is  the 
effective  exploitation  and  utilization  of  the  vast 
assets  now  available  in  Latin  America  It  is  ele- 
mental that  the  existing  economy  to  which  addi- 
tions are  made  through  new  investment  should  be 
sound  and  well  administered. 

In  this  all-important  field  we  hope  that  our 
technical  assistance  programs  will  make  an  effec-' 
tive  contribution. 

As  I  have  said,  access  to  ever-widening  markets 
is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  new  industry, 
and  the  growth  of  those  already  existing.  One  of 
the  most  important  contributions  of  our  govern-; 
ment  and  of  this  Administration  would  be  to  jog 
in  an  effective  and  orderly  program  designed  tc 
o-ive  foreign  industry  greater  access  to  markets  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  other  countries  as 
well.  We  feel  that  this  can  be  best  achieved 
through  a  program  of  reciprocal  reduction  in 
l"T*rirlfit  nELrriGrs 

In  closing,  I  want  to  repeat  something  that ;  1 
have  touched  on  several  times  earlier  in  this  talk 
As  o-reat  as  is  our  desire  to  contribute  effectively 
to  the  establishment  of  strong  and  self-reliant 
economies  elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere,  the  pn 
mary  responsibility  in  that  field  lies  upon  the  na 
tions  involved.  It  is  primarily  through  then 
foresight,  industry,  and  self-discipline  that  thii 
goal  will  be  achieved.  I  found  complete  and  con 
rageous  realization  of  this  fact  at  Caracas.  lh' 
credit  for  their  great  achievements  in  the  past  an< 
for  those  which  lie  ahead  belongs  overwhelming^ 
to  the  Latin  American  peoples  themselves. 


Negotiations  With  Japan 

Press  release  225  dated  May  3 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
that  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  w>ven 
ment  of  Japan  to  commence  negotiations  tor  tn 
settlement  for  economic  aid  rendered  to  Japa 
during  the  occupation.  Talks  will  begin  at  tr 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Tokyo  on  May  i 
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'romoting  the  United  Nations 
is  an  Instrument  of  Peace 

ress  release  232  dated  May  5 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Pres- 
ient  to  Morehead  Patterson,  Chairman,  United 
'tates  Committee  for  United  Nations  Day: 

May  4, 1954 
)ear  Mr.  Patterson  : 

Please  give  my  warm  greetings  to  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  United  States  Committee  for  United 
rations  Day.  I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that 
o  many  important  national  organizations  are 
niting  to  promote  the  United  Nations  as  a  vital 
istrument  of  peace,  security,  and  mutual  under- 
tanding. 

The  flame  lighted  in  San  Francisco  nine  years 
go  was  intended  to  mark  the  path  of  all  man- 
ind  toward  the  common  goal  of  freedom  and  uni- 
ersal  peace.  The  hope  and  faith  symbolized  by 
iat  flame  must  derive  their  strength  from  more 
lan  material  things.  That  strength  must  come 
rom  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  world's  people, 
3  well  as  from  the  resources  of  governments  and 
ieir  treasuries. 

In  your  dedicated  efforts  to  keep  this  flame — 
lis  hope  and  this  faith — burning  brightly  among 
ur  countrymen,  you  have  my  earnest  wish  for 
access. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


•S.  Delegations  to 

iter  national  Conferences 

orld  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  1 
)ress  release  221)  that  the  United  States  will  be 
presented  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  World 
ialth  Assembly,  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  May  4, 
'  the  following  delegation : 

'legates 

ester  fi.  Keefer,  M.D.  (Chairman),  Special  Assistant  for 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

onard  A.  Scheele,  M.D.,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

irold  M.  Erickson,  M.D.,  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

ternate  Delegates 

ederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  International  Health  Repre- 
sentative, Division  of  International  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

ay   17,   1954 


Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Specialist  in  International  Organ- 
ization, Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Sheldon  S.  Brownton,  Colonel,  MC,  Usaf,  Executive  As- 
sistant to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Medical),  Department  of  Defense 

Harold  S.  Diehl,  M.D.,  Dean,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Hanlon,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Public  Health  Division,  Office 
of  Public  Services,  Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Harold  Hillenbrand,  D.D.S.,  Secretary,  American  Dental 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  M.  Stead,  Chief,  Division  of  Environmental  San- 
itation, California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Nell  Hodgson  Woodruff,  3640  Tuxedo  Road,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lawrence  Wyatt,  Public  Health  Research  Analyst,  Office 
of  International  Health  Representative,  Division  of 
International  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eeducation,  and  Welfare 

Special  Assistant  (Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Matters) 

Carolyn  C.  Laise.  Division  of  International  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Robert  E.  Read,  Economic  Officer,  American  Embassy, 
Stockholm 

Administrative  and  Documents  Officer 

John  F.  Jason,  Resident  U.S.  Delegate  to  International 
Organizations,  Geneva 

The  World  Health  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Who),  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  meets  in  regular  annual  session  and 
determines  the  policies  of  the  Organization. 

At  the  present  time,  the  governments  of  81  coun- 
tries are  members  of  the  Who,  while  the  govern- 
ments of  three  countries  are  associate  members. 
The  work  of  the  Organization  embraces  interna- 
tional programs  on  a  wide  variety  of  public  health 
questions :  the  control  and  eradication  of  commu- 
nicable diseases ;  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
maternal  and  child  health;  mental  health  and 
occupational  health ;  the  provision  of  advice  and 
assistance  to  national  governments  in  developing 
and  encouraging  the  application  of  higher  stand- 
ards in  respect  to  such  activities  as  nursing,  pub- 
lic health  administration,  and  professional  edu- 
cation and  training.  In  addition,  the  Who 
undertakes  or  participates  in  technical  health 
work  of  international  significance  through  estab- 
lishing biological  standards,  determining  the  ad- 
diction-producing properties  of  drugs,  exchang- 
ing scientific  information,  preparing  international 
sanitary  regulations,  revising  the  international  list 
of  diseases  and  causes  of  death,  and  collecting  and 
disseminating  epidemiological  information. 
Through  its  field  programs,  the  Who  also  assists 
governments  in  the  control  of  various  diseases. 

Besides  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Who,  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Seventh  World  Health  Assembly 
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will  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  associate  members ;  the  program  and 
budget  of  Who  for  1955 ;  amendments  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Who  Executive  Board,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  equitable,  geographical  distribution; 
Who  responsibilities  under  narcotic  conventions; 
and  the  nonproprietary  names  of  drugs.  The 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  technical  discussions  on 
the  topic  "Public-Health  Problems  in  Kural 
Areas." 


(b)  steps  taken  by  the  Office  to  follow  up  thei 
studies  and  inquiries  proposed  by  the  Committee,! 

(c)  recent  events  and  developments  affecting  sal' 
aried  employees  and  professional  workers;  (2| 
unemployment  among  salaried  employees  and 
professional  workers;  and  (3)  conditions  of  em. 
ployment  of  teaching  staff. 

Twenty  countries  will  be  represented  by  delega-, 
tions  composed  of  two  government  representa-- 
tives,  two  employers,  and  two  workers.  In  addi-j 
tion,  31  international  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions are  expected  to  be  represented  by  observers. 


ILO  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees 
and  Professional  Workers 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  8 
(press  release  240)  that  the  United  States  will  be 
represented  at  the  third  session  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, to  be  held  at  Geneva  from  May  10  to  22, 
by  the  following  delegation: 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

William   R.    Curtis,    Special   Assistant   to   the   Director, 

Bureau    of    Employment    Security,    Department    of 

Labor 
Calen    Jones,    Director,    Instruction,    Organization,    and 

Services,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

A.  Boyd  Campbell,  President,  Mississippi  School  Supply 
Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Robert  S.  Dunham,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Adviser 

Joseph  W.  Goodrich,  European  Personnel  Representative, 

Ford    Motor    Company,    A-B    Stockholm,    Frihamn, 

Sweden 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Howard  Coughlin,  International  President,  Office  Em- 
ployees International  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Russell  M.  Stephens,  President,  American  Federation  of 
Technical  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  established  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
at  its  101st  Session  (March  1947),  to  deal  with 
questions  concerning  salaried  employees  and  pro- 
fessional workers.  Its  1st  Session  was  held  at 
Geneva  in  October  1949,  and  the  2d  at  Geneva  in 
February  1952. 

The  agenda  for  the  3d  Session  of  this  Commit- 
tee, as  fixed  by  the  Governing  Body  at  its  122d 
Session  (Geneva,  May-June  1953),  is  as  follows: 
(1)  general  report,  dealing  particularly  with  (a) 
action  taken  in  the  various  countries  in  the  light  of 
conclusions  of  previous  sessions  of  the  Committee, 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Interests  in  Enemy  Property 
Seized  or  Blocked  in  Norway 

Press  release  216  dated  April  27 

Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  entry  into  fore 
on  April  27,  1954,  of  the  Norwegian-Unite* 
States  Agreement  on  Conflicting  Claims  to  Enem; 
Property  of  June  21,  1952.  This  agreement  pro 
vides,  inter  alia,  for  the  protection  of  indirec 
American  interests  in  property  in  Norway  whicl 
has  been  seized  or  blocked  as  "enemy." 

The  annex  of  the  agreement  concerns  the  case 
of  certain  known  American  claimants  with  re 
spect  to  property  held  by  them  through  subsidiar 
enterprises  in  Germany.  The  Department  o' 
State  will  communicate  with  these  America] 
claimants  and  advise  them  of  the  procedure  to  b 
followed  for  securing  from  the  Norwegian  Enem; 
Property  Custodian  the  release  of  the  propert; 
claimed  by  them. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  provides  for  pro 
tection  if  any  new  claims  of  a  similar  natur 
should  come  to  light.  The  Department  urge 
American  claimants,  having  indirect  interests  v 
property  in  Norway  which  has  been  seized  o 
blocked  as  enemy,  to  bring  these  claims  forthwit 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department,  if  the  claim 
have  not  heretofore  been  submitted. 


Military  Assistance  to  Iraq 

Press  release  213  dated  April  26 

In  March  1953  the  Government  of  Iraq  aj 
proached  the  U.S.  Government  with  a  request  fc 
militarv  assistance  in  order  to  strengthen  its  f  or<x 
for  the"  defense  of  its  territory  against  possibj 
aggression.    In  requesting  assistance  to  enable 
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3  defend  its  independence,  the  Government  of 
raq  linked  this  objective  with  the  defense  of  the 
ital  resources  of  the  free  world.  The  request  of 
he  Government  of  Iraq  has  now  been  favorably 
cted  upon  by  the  United  States  and  an  under- 
tanding  reached.  The  President's  statement  of 
'ebruary  25  *  gives  general  background  on  the 
lbject  of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
f.S.  military  assistance  to  certain  countries  of  the 
ear  and  Middle  East. 

The  understanding  reached  between  the  two 
Governments  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
1  Baghdad  on  April  21.  Included  in  the  under- 
;anding  is  a  provision  that  "assistance  will  be 
rovided  subject  to  the  provisions  of  applicable 
gislative  authority  and  will  be  related  in  char- 
ter, timing  and  amount  to  international  develop- 
ments in  the  area." 


urrent  Actions 


Ratifications  deposited:  Australia  (including  Papua,  Nor- 
folk Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  Nauru) ,  March  22, 1954 ;  * 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa,  March  29,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  the  continued  application  of  the  schedules 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (TIAS 
1700).    Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953.    TIAS  2886. 

Signature:  Peru,  April  26,  1954. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (TIAS  1700). 3  Done  at  Geneva 
October  24,  1953. 

Signature:  Australia,  March  18,  1954. 

War 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 

of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 

of  the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of  the 

armed  forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  protection  of  civilian 

persons  in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949." 
Adherence  deposited:  Liberia,  March  29,  1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  February  10,  1954. 


ULTI  LATERAL 

>m  modi  ties — Sugar 

ternational  sugar  agreement.2    Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1,  1953.    Advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion given  by  the  Senate  April  28,  1954.    Ratified  by  the 
President  April  29,  1954. 
itification  deposited:  United  States,  May  3,  1954. 

lipping 

Invention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.8  Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Ratified  by  the  President  with  a  reservation  and  under- 
standing July  11,  1950.  United  States  ratification  de- 
posited August  17,  1950. 

matures,  subject  to  acceptance:  Liberia,  March  9,  1954; 
Honduras,  April  13,  1954. 
iceptance:  Egypt,  April  5,  1954. 

ive  Trade 

)tocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva 

>n  September  25,   1926    (46   Stat.  2183),  and  Annex." 

Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953. 

mature:  Denmark,  March  3,  1954. 

ceptance  deposited:  Finland,  March  19,  1954. 

lecommunications 

ernational  telecommunication  convention.4     Signed  at 
3uenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 

sessions  deposited:  British  West  Africa,  December  29, 
953 ;  El  Salvador,  January  6,  1954. 

Bulletin  of  Mar.  15, 1954,  p.  401. 

For  information  regarding  provisional  entry  into  force, 

Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  1954,  p.  525. 

Not  in  force. 

Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  paragraph  2  A  (1)  of  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  regarding  the  settlement  for 
lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  Plan  A,  surplus  property  and 
claims  of  September  24,  1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  2064 
and  2070).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton January  20  and  April  2,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
April  2,  1954. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  providing  for  the  reciprocal  abolishment  of 
certain  visa  fees  and  tourist  and  immigration  charges. 
Effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  San  Salvador  Dec. 
7  and  15,  1953.     Entered  into  force  January  14,  1954. 

Japan 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement.     Signed  at  Tokyo 
March  8,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  May  1,  1954. 

Agreement  regarding  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  agreed  oflScial  minutes.     Signed  at  Tokyo 
March  8,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  May  1,  1954. 

Agreement  on  economic  arrangements,  with  agreed  offi- 
cial minutes.     Signed  at  Tokyo  March  8,  1954. 
Entered  into  force:  May  1,  1954. 

Agreement  regarding  guaranty  of  investments,  with  re- 
lated exchange  of  notes.     Signed  at  Tokyo  March  8, 
1954. 
Entered  into  force:  May  1,  1954. 

Nicaragua 

Military  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Managua  April 
23,  1954.     Entered  into  force  April  23,  1954. 

5  Ratification  included   reservations  made  at   time  of 
signing. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Departmental  Inspection  Service 

Department  Circular  95  dated  April  15 

I  have  established  the  function  of  inspection  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection,  Security,  and  Consular  Affairs.  I  wish  it  to 
operate  as  a  necessary  extension  of  my  office  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  closer  communication  between  myself  and 
all  my  associates  in  the  Department  of  State,  at  home  and 
abroad.  . 

The  Department  has  had  for  many  years,  of  course,  a 
Foreign  Service  inspection  system,  and  our  people  abroad 
are  aware  of  its  valuable  function.  In  addition  to  insur- 
ing that  the  Department's  regulations  are  being  adhered 
to  it  has  been  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  employees 
attached  to  missions  and  consulates  to  transmit  directly 
to  me  to  the  Under  Secretary,  and  to  the  other  top  officials 
of  the  Department  their  ideas  which  have  been  and  are 
most  necessary  and  valuable  to  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  service.  FI  will  continue  to  be  administered 
separately,  as  in  the  past,  and  as  are  the  several  offices 
concerned  with  consular  functions  and  security.  They  will 
be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Administrator, 

'SCA 

I  am  aware  that  no  agency  of  the  Government  can  im- 
nrove  or  even  maintain,  its  level  of  effectiveness  unless 
it  is  receiving  a  stream  of  new  ideas  and  constructive  criti- 
cisms I  hope  that  the  inspection  operation  will  be  the 
focal  reception  point  of  that  stream.  _  I  have  to  Id  Mr. 
McLeod  that  in  his  capacity  as  administrator  of  the  in- 
spection operation  he  should  be  available  at  any  time  to 
receive  personally  from  any  of  our  people  the  benefit  of 
their  thinking  on  improving  operations  and  procedures  or 
on  other  problems,  official  and  personal. 

In  brief  I  regard  the  internal  inspection  operation  of 
the  Department  as  one  of  its  most  important  concerns. 
Its  success  will  depend  upon  the  cooperation  and  aid  re- 
ceived generally  from  employees  of  the  Department. 

It  is  mv  wish  that  the  reorganization  of  the  inspection 
arm  will  Work  to  the  continued  benefit  of  all  employees  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  toward  more  effective  and 
economical  performance  of  our  responsibilities 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Retirement  of  Isaac  Edwards 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  5 
(press  release  233)  the  retirement  of  Isaac 
Edwards,  effective  April  30.    Mr.  Edwards  had 


served  for  51  years  and  9  months,  one  of  the  longest 
periods  of  service  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 
His  total  period  of  Government  employment  was 

541/2  years.  1 

Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in  Chester,  Pa.,  on  April 
26,  1882.  He  attended  school  in  Washington  and 
at  the  age  of  17  took  a  position  as  laborer  with  the! 
War  Department  on  October  9, 1899.  On  August 
5,  1902,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  assigned  as  a  messenger  in  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alvey  Adee.  He  rc^ 
mained  in  Mr.  Adee's  office  for  over  20  years  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adee.  Stories  are  legion  of  the 
diplomatic  finesse  attained  by  Mr.  Edwards  under 
the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Adee,  particularly  in  the  deli-; 
cate  handling  of  diplomatic  representatives  un- 
friendly to  each  other  whose  visits  to  the  Depart-; 
ment  happened  to  coincide. 

Mr.  Edwards  served  under  every  President  since 
Theodore  Koosevelt  and  every  Secretary  of  State 
since  John  Hay. 

Mr.  Edwards  received  two  silver  loving  cups 
presented  to  him  in  1936  by  the  Eastern  European 
Division  and  in  1952  by  the  Office  of  Foreigr 
Buildings  Operations  for  his  long  and  faithfu: 
service.  He  holds  the  distinction  of  being  one  01 
the  first  persons  to  receive  a  length-of -service  golc 
pin  at  the  initial  ceremony  in  1949.  On  Octobe* 
31,  1952,  he  received  a  gold  and  diamond  M 
in  recognition  of  his  50  years  of  service  in  the  De 
partment  by  Acting  Secretary  Bruce. 

When  Mr.  Edwards  attained  the  age  of  70  11 
1952,  he  was  granted  a  special  appointment  an( 
given  permission  to  remain  on  the  rolls  as  a  retiree 
annuitant. 

For  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dulles  on  tin 
occasion  of  his  retirement,  see  press  release  233 


Designations 

Winthrop  M.  Southworth,  Jr.,  as  Special  Projects  Office 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  effectiv 

April  21.  ^.       ...       *     «■ 

John  C.  French  as  Acting  Executive  Director  to  tn 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  effective  April  Z 

William  P.  Hughes  as  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Foreig 
Buildings  Operations,  effective  April  22. 
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THE  BERLIN  CONFERENCE 


the 
Department 

of 
State 


A  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Georges  Bidault,  Anthony  Eden,  and  Vya- 
cheslav  Molotov,  took  place  in  Berlin  between  January  25 
and  February  18,  1954.  The  major  problem  facing  the 
Berlin  Conference  was  that  of  Germany.  Two  publications 
released  in  March  record  discussions  at  the  Conference.  .  .  . 


Our  Policy  for  Germany 

This  29-page  pamphlet  is  based  on  statements  made  by 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Berlin  meet- 
ing. It  discusses  the  problem  of  German  unity,  Germany 
and  European  security,  and  the  significance  of  the  Berlin 
Conference. 

Publication  5408  15  cents 


Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  —  Berlin  Discussions 
January  25-February   18,   1954 

This  publication  of  the  record  of  the  Berlin  discussions 
of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  is  unusual  in  that  a  substan- 
tially verbatim  record  of  a  major  international  conference 
is  being  made  available  to  the  public  so  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Conference.  Included  in  the  record  is  the  report  on 
the  Conference  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
delivered  over  radio  and  television  on  February  24,  1954. 


Publication  5399 


70  cents 


Please  send  me copies  of 

Our  Po/icy  for  Germany 

Order  Form  Please  send  me copies  of 

._•  Foreign   Ministers  Meeting  —  Berlin   Discussions 

To:    Supt.  of  Documents  ,oe3       or    _   .  ..".„. 

Govt.  Printing  Office  January  25-February    78,   7954 

'    Washington  25,  D.C. 

Name 

Enclosed  find:  Street  Address 

* City,  Zone,  and  State 

(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


rhe  Challenge  to  Freedom 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to  take 
•art  in  this  annual  commemoration  of  Virginia's 
hdependence  Resolution  and  of  the  Virginia  Bill 
f  Rights.  Today  is  also  Armed  Forces  Day. 
'here  is  a  clear  relationship  between  these  two 
oncepts  of  political  liberty  and  its  defense.  In- 
ependence  and  human  rights  seldom  persist 
lerely  because  they  have  been  proclaimed.  They 
epend  on  the  willingness  and  capacity  of  men  to 
ght  and  die,  if  need  be,  to  preserve  them.  That 
i  the  particular  dedication  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
nd  today  as  we  commemorate  the  historic  acts 
t  the  past,  we  also  honor  those  who  stand  ready 
)  defend  our  present  heritage  of  freedom. 

Historic  acts,  such  as  occurred  here  in  1776, 
lould  continuously  be  remembered.  That  is  not 
erely  to  pay  a  debt  which  the  present  owes  to  the 
ast.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  keep  freshly  in 
ind  the  profound  wisdom  and  the  great  acts  of 
lith  of  our  forefathers.  As  was  declared  in  the 
lirginia  Bill  of  Rights,  "no  free  government,  or 
ie  blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
jople,  but  ...  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
tndamental  principles." 

A  great  part  was  played  here  in  Williamsburg 
iring  the  first  6  months  of  1776.  The  Independ- 
ce  Resolution  adopted  here  by  the  Virginia  Con- 
ntion  of  Delegates  on  May  15,  1776,  was  the  im- 
lediate  prelude  to  the  Fourth  of  July  Declara- 
>n  of  Independence.  The  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights 
opted  on  June  12, 1776,  led  directly  to  our  Con- 
1  tutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  course  set  by  Virginia  proved  in  harmony 
!th  the  spirit  which  pervaded  all  the  Colonies, 
Id  it  led  to  the  creation  on  this  continent  of  a 
;;  litical  union  inspired  by  the  principles  of  re- 
gion and  dedicated  to  liberty  and  justice. 

Made  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  May  15  (press  release 
li  dated  May  14). 

hy  24,  1954 


"The  Great  American  Experiment" 

That,  in  turn,  soon  had  worldwide  consequences. 
Our  Republic  produced  such  rich  fruits— spirit- 
ual, intellectual,  and  material— that  it  became 
widely  known  as  "The  Great  American  Ex- 
periment." 

This  happened  when  the  tide  of  despotism  was 
high.  Czar  Alexander  and  his  allies  were  seeking 
to  extend  their  colonial  domain  and  their  political 
system  throughout  the  world. 

At  that  juncture,  the  example  of  our  Nation 
caught  the  imagination  of  men  everywhere  and 
largely  inspired  them,  in  their  turn,  to  seek  liberty. 
So  strong  was  that  urge  that  in  the  end  the  despots 
had  to  relax  their  grip. 

There  followed  a  century  which  brought  to  many 
increased  political  freedom  and  a  large  improve- 
ment in  economic  and  social  welfare. 

Today  our  Nation  faces  conditions  which  are  in 
certain  respects  similar  to  those  which  we  faced 
during  the  early  years  of  our  Republic.  A  tide  of 
despotism  again  threatens  to  engulf  the  world. 

This  has  come  about  largely  as  a  penalty  for 
man's  inability  to  prevent  war.  The  First  World 
War  and  the  defeat  of  Russia  enabled  a  small 
group  of  fanatical  Communists  to  gain  control  of 
that  great  nation.  The  Second  World  War  en- 
abled that  group  to  extend  their  power  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West  so  that  it  now  dominates  800 
million  people  or  one-third  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Their  rulers  are  seeking  still  further  to 
extend  their  rule.  That  is  conspicuously  the  case 
today  in  relation  to  the  200  million  people  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Their  avowed  aim  is  to  bring 
all  of  mankind  under  the  rule  of  their  system. 

The  United  States  today  is  a  great  and  powerful 
Nation,  able  to  exercise  a  far  greater  material  in- 
fluence than  could  the  young  Republic.  But  we  are 
now  a  matured  Nation,  and  we  are  rich  in  mate- 
rial things.  That  makes  it  harder  to  exert  moral 
influence  such  as  we  developed  during  the  early 
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days  when  we  were  the  impecunious  revolutionar- 
ies. Then  our  dynamic  spirit  was  unobscured  and 
seemed  to  others  a  torch  enlightening  the  world  as 
to  the  values  inherent  in  liberty. 

Also,  the  forces  of  despotism  today  are  more 
formidable  than  ever  before.  In  the  past,  aggres- 
sive imperialism  has  most  often  reflected  the  am- 
bitions of  a  single  nation,  or  of  a  single  man.  It 
has  never  before  attained  the  status  of  the  well- 
thought-out  intellectual  creed  taught  throughout 
the  world  and  pursued  fanatically  by  many  men 
of  many  nations. 

Today,  Communist  despotism,  proclaiming  the 
so-called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  is  a  creed 
which  carries  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who  do  not 
have  a  vigorous  faith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  It  plausibly  pretends  to  identify  itself  with 
what  it  calls  great  and  irresistible  forces  of  nature 
and  of  history. 

If  one  does  not  believe  in  a  spiritual  order,  if 
one  does  not  accept  the  fact  of  moral  law  and  what 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Eights  referred  to  as  "the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,"  then  it  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  combat  the  thesis  that  men  should 
be  the  servants  of  the  State;  and  that  one  State 
should  be  the  master  over  all  other  States. 

If  it  be  accepted,  as  a  premise,  that  man  is  merely 
matter,  then  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  as  the  Com- 
munists do,  that  the  greatest  harmony  and  greatest 
productivity  come  from  organizing  a  society  of 
conformity,  where  diversity  is  treated  as  grit  in 
the  gears  of  a  delicate  machine.  If  all  people  act 
only  as  directed,  and  think  only  as  directed,  and 
believe  only  as  directed,  then,  it  is  argued,  there 
will  be  none  of  the  collisions,  the  disturbances, 
which  produce  social  unrest  and  wars.  Then,  it 
is  said,  there  will  be  peace  and  maximum  pro- 
ductivity, because  we  shall  have  applied  to  man 
the  same  principles  of  conduct  which,  we  find,  in- 
crease peace  and  productivity  in  the  case  of  do- 
mesticated animals. 


The  Supremacy  of  Moral  Law 

In  truth,  a  system  of  political  liberty  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  orderly  and  tolerable  only  if 
the  citizens  exercise  self-restraints  and  self-control 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law 
and  if  they  practice  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  free  society  that  there  be  accept- 
ance of  the  supremacy  of  moral  law.  Without 
that,  a  free  society  becomes  a  society  of  intolerable 
license. 

You  will  recall  that  George  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address  pointed  out  that  "morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government"  and  he 
said  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  morality  would 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Basically  the 
present  conflict  between  freedom  and  despotism  is 
a  conflict  between  a  spiritual  and  material  view 
of  the  Universe  and  of  the  nature  of  man. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  struggle  is  one  which 
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can  be  quickly  or  easily  resolved.  Certainly  U 
cannot  be  resolved  by  any  agreed  partition  of  hx> 
manity  between  freedom  and  despotism. 

It  would  be  intolerable  for  us  to  concede  hur 
dreds  of  millions  of  souls  to  despotic  rule.  Als( 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  unstable  from  ta 
standpoint  of  the  Communists. 

The  Soviet  rulers  occasionally  tell  us  that  thei 
could  be  "coexistence"  between  their  society  an 
ourselves.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  thes 
professions.  Coexistence  is  not  part  of  a  Sovi< 
Communist  creed  or  practice,  except  in  the  sens 
non-Communists  are  allowed,  in  a  physical  sen& 
to  exist.  . 

It  can  never  be  satisfactory  to  the  Soviet  Con 
munists  that  freedom  is  suppressed  only  withi' 
what  is  presently  the  area  they  dominate.  Fre< 
dom  anywhere  is  a  constant  peril  to  them,  for  fre( 
dom  is  inherently  a  contagious  and  dynamic  mors 
force.  Therefore,  the  Communists  conclude  th; 
they  are  required,  as  a  "defensive"  measure,  to  set' 
to  suppress  freedom  in  their  environment. 

Thus  Soviet  Communist  rulers  are  driven  n< 
merely  by  their  own  lusts  but  by  their  own  do! 
trine,  by  their  own  fears,  to  seek  constantly  | 
extend  their  control. 

The  Pattern  of  Soviet  Negotiations 

So  far  this  year,  we  have  negotiated  in  go.i 
faith  with  the  Soviet  rulers  in  relation  to  the  ul 
of  atomic  energy  and  in  relation  to  Germani 
Austria,  Korea,  and  now  Indochina.  Always  thel 
is  a  consistent  pattern.  Never  will  they  rel^ 
their  grip  on  what  they  have.  In  each  of  the  ge> 
graphic  areas  I  mention,  they  insist  upon  a  foi 
mula  which  will  not  only  assure  the  perpetuatid 
of  their  despotism  within  the  areas  they  now  cc 
trol,  but  also  allow  them  to  apply  their  ruthkj 
methods  to  gain  control  of  the  areas  which  are  stl 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  these  results  could  ha  I 
been  foreseen,  we  have  negotiated  at  all. 

My  answer  is  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  assml 
that  he  sees  the  future  so  clearly  that  he  is  jus < 
fled  in  concluding  either  that  war  is  inevitable  I 
that  methods  of  conciliation  are  futile.  Effod 
for  honorable  peace  are  required  out  of  a  decel 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind.  Also,  th] 
clarify  the  issues.  That  is  why  we  resumed  hig 
level  talks  with  those  who  proclaim  themselves  ol 
enemies,  talks  which  had  been  broken  off  for 
years.  We  have  accompanied  these  talks  wi| 
safeguards  designed  to  prevent  the  arousing  I 
false  hopes  or  a  relaxing  of  essential  vigilance.  v 
have  not  compromised  liberty  where  it  prevaj 
within  the  free  world  and  we  have  kept  faith  w:l 
those  who,  having  lost  liberty,  still  covet  it. 

Out  of  talks,  held  under  these  conditions,  h 
at  least  come  a  demonstration  of  the  implacalJ 
purpose  of  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Communi 
bloc. 
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We  are,  indeed,  confronted  with  something  far 
more  formidable  than  individual  or  national  lust 
for  glory  and  power.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
massive  system  which,  despite  its  present  power, 
believes  that  it  cannot  survive  except  as  it  succeeds 
in  progressively  destroying  human  freedom.  In 
30  doing,  it  is  restrained  by  no  considerations  of 
morality  or  humanity. 

I  do  not  speak  in  a  mood  of  pessimism.  We 
shall  persist  in  our  efforts  to  negotiate  in  relation 
to  Germany,  Austria,  Korea,  Indochina,  and 
itomic  energy.  We  know  that  Soviet  Communist 
loctrine  teaches  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  make 
joncessions  and  retreats  when  faced  by  an  op- 
ponent that  is  strong.  Furthermore,  we  know  that 
ie  Soviet  Communists'  attempt  to  impose  their 
ibsolute  rule  over  800  million  captives  involves 
iem  in  what,  in  the  long  run,  is  an  impossible 
ask.  Already,  beneath  the  solid  and  formidable 
aterior  which  despotism  usually  presents,  there 
.8  much  unrest.  For  the  most  part  it  is  kept  con- 
sealed.  But  there  are  occasional  flashes  that  reveal 
Jie  truth.  The  execution  of  Beria,  and  the  revolt 
)f  the  East  Germans  of  last  June,  show  that  the 
ulers  fear  and  hate  and  plot  against  each  other 
md  that  the  ruled  are  not  reconciled  to  their  fate. 

Also,  it  may  be  that  the  very  fact  that  the  power 
if  destruction  is  now  awesome  will  itself  lead  even 
he  materialists  to  exercise  restraint  as  a  matter 
if  expediency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  new  glacial  age  of  des- 
)otism  is  going  to  creep  over  all  the  world.  I 
ielieve  that  freedom  still  burns  with  a  fire  which 
annot  be  extinguished.  It  is,  however,  time  that 
re  should  realize  that  freedom  faces  a  most  for- 
aidable  challenge.  Also,  we  should  realize  that 
he  survival  of  freedom  depends  not  merely  on  the 
lumber  of  the  free  but  even  more  upon  the  in- 
ensity  of  their  faith. 

We  often  speak  as  a  matter  of  convenience  about 
he  "free  world,"  meaning  thereby  those  portions 
f  the  world  which  are  not  now  dominated  by 
ommunism.  In  that  sense,  approximately  two- 
hirds  of  the  world  is  "free.'*  But  in  the  free 
ountnes,  only  a  part  of  their  people  are  inspired 
ty  the  kind  of  faith  which  alone  is  potent  as 
gainst  the  materialistic  and  aggressive  forces  of 
lespotism. 

I  The  future  of  freedom  rests  with  a  small  minor- 
hy  of  mankind.  That  is  why  it  is  indispensable 
lat  the  people  of  our  Republic,  for  their  part, 
fcould  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
hst  as  freedom  is  contagious  so,  too,  faith  is 
Jntagious.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  our  own 
lith  strong  is  to  recall  the  faith  of  our  forefathers 
Id  to  keep  fresh  in  our  minds  the  great  deeds, 
le  near  miracles  which  they  wrought  through 

Our  national  history  is  rich  in  the  story  of  men 
'io  through  faith  in  freedom  wrought  mightily. 
■6me  of  the  greatest  of  these— George  Washing- 
V\,  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Mason,  and  Patrick 
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Henry,  to  name  but  a  few — worked  here  at  Wil- 
liamsburg in  what  has  become  known  as  the  "prel- 
ude to  independence."  It  is  good  that,  by  such 
commemorations  as  those  you  hold  today,  we  re- 
call their  faith  and  works.  Thus,  our  faith,  too, 
will  be  kept  strong  and  enable  us,  in  the  era  in 
which  we  live,  to  play  worthily  our  allotted  part. 


U.S.  Policy  in  Southeast  Asia 

News  Conference  Statements  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  releases  241,  244,  245  dated  May  11 

Allegations  of  Diplomatic  Defeat  at  Geneva 

At  Ms  news  conference  on  May  11,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  rohether  he  considered  that  he 
or  the  United  States  suffered  a  diplomatic  defeat 
at  Geneva.    Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

I  have  read  about  that  in  the  press — foreign, 
domestic,  Communist,  and  non-Communist.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  talking  about.  It  is  true 
that  at  Geneva  we  have  so  far  not  achieved  the 
unification  of  Korea,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
we  will  achieve  the  unification  of  Indochina  under 
conditions  of  freedom  and  peace.  We  never 
thought  that  there  was  a  good  chance  of  accom- 
plishing those  results.  In  all  of  these  conferences, 
we  go  into  them  realizing  that  the  Communists 
have  a  pattern  of  their  own,  which  they  have  ap- 
plied in  Germany,  which  they  have  applied  in 
Korea,  which  they  are  applying  now  in  Indochina. 
This  means  that  they  will  hold  on  to  what  they 
have  got  and  try  to  get  us  to  accept  a  scheme 
whereby  they  can  get  some  more.  We  keep  on 
trying.  But  I  do  not  call  it  a  diplomatic  defeat 
that  we  are  not  able  to  lead  the  Communists  to 
give  up,  as  long  as  they  don't  lead  us  to  make  any 
costly  concession,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  make. 


Geneva  Armistice  Proposals 

Asked  whether  the  armistice  proposal  put  for- 
ward at  Geneva  by  the  Viet  Minh  Communists  was 
acceptable  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dulles  made 
the  following  reply : 

I  think  very  little  of  it  because  it  is  the  same 
pattern  that  has  been  applied  in  the  past  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Korea;  namely,  to  compel  a 
withdrawal  of  the  forces  which  sustain  a  free  so- 
ciety and  to  set  up  a  system  under  which  the  Com- 
munists can  grab  the  whole  area. 

It  is  certainly  unacceptable  in  its  totality. 
Whether  there  is  any  particular  word  or  phrase 
in  it  that  is  acceptable  I  would  not  want  to  say 
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without  further  study.    But  it  is  not  acceptable  in 
its  totality. 

Asked  whether  the  French  proposal  was  accept- 
able to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  French  proposal  I  regard  as  acceptable.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  of  detail  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  But  the  general  concept  of  an  inter- 
nationally controlled  armistice  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  that  is  acceptable. 

Concept  of  United  Action 

Secretary  Dulles  was  asked  whether^  there 
were  not  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  creation  of  a 
genuinely  effective  Asiatic-Pacific  defense  alliance. 
He  replied: 

There  are  certainly  great  difficulties,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  speech  which  I  made  a  few  days  ago.1 
The  concept  of  collective  security  in  the  area  is 
nothing  new.    It  is  in  the  treaties  which  I  nego- 
tiated in  1950  and  in  1951  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines,  and  also  with  Japan, 
wherein  we  talked  of  the  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  security  in  the  area.    The 
difficulties  in  the  way  have  been  very  great.     I 
wrote  an  article,  I  remember,  in  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
think  in  January  of  1952,  on  the  problem  of  trying 
to  develop  an  enlarged  Asian  or  Pacific-South 
Asian  or  Pacific  security  pact.    Now  the  difficul- 
ties are  very  great  because  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  different  nations,  their  different  degrees 
of  independence  or  lack  of  independence,  differ- 
ences of  race  and  religion,  and  a  lack  of  common 
traditions.     It  is  an  extremely  difficult  area  in 
which  to  operate,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  progress 
should  be  slow,  and  in  many  of  these  situations 
the  willingness  to  cooperate  has  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  the  measure  of  fear  which  is  entertained 
by  the  peoples  concerned.    I  do  not  say  the  diffi- 
culties are  insuperable.    If  I  felt  that,  I  wouldn't 
have  put  my  shoulder  to  the  task  of  trying  to 
create  it. 

Asked  what  loould  be  required  to  constitute  an 
effective  commitment  in  any  such  agreement,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  replied: 

I  believe  that  the  commitments  should  be  of  such 
a  character  that  if  they  were  openly  challenged  we 
would  be  prepared  to  fight,  just  as  our  similar 
commitments  carry  that  implication  in  relation  to 
the  other  mutual-security  arrangements  we  have 
made— the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Anztjs 
Treaty,  Philippine  Treaty,  the  Rio  Treaties,  and 
so  forth. 

Asked  what  would  bring  such  an  agreement  into 
operation,  he  said: 
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If  the  states  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodi 
are  comprehended  in  this  collective  security  pac  i 
I  would  feel  then  it  would  be  appropriate  to  us 
force  to  put  down  attacks  such  as  are  now  goin 
on  there. 

Asked  if  such  a  pact  would  include  the  Assoc] 
ated  States,  he  replied: 

That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  views  (I 
other  countries  and  ourselves.  It  depends  upc 
the  views  of  the  Governments  of  Viet-Nam,  Lao 
and  Cambodia,  on  the  views  of  the  French,  on  tl 
views  of  some  of  the  other  participants.  I  car 
forecast  that  at  the  present  time  because  the  situ 
tion  is  very  much  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Asked  if  such  a  concept  was  designed  specifical 
to  meet  the  situation  in  Indochina  or  the  broad] 
area,  he  replied: 

The  purpose  of  this  collective  security  arrang 
ment  which  we  are  trying  to  create  is  to  sai 
Southeast  Asia,  to  save  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
it  can  be  saved ;  if  not,  to  save  essential  parts  of  , 

Asked  if  the  plan  for  collective  security  coul 
succeed  if  one  or  more  of  its  segments  were  lost] 
the  Communists,  he  replied: 

The  situation  in  that  area,  as  we  found  it,  iii 
that  it  was  subject  to  the  so-called  "domu 
theory."  You  mean  that  if  one  went,  anoth 
would  go?  We  are  trying  to  change  it  so  til 
would  not  be  the  case.  That  is  the  whole  thecj 
of  collective  security.  You  generally  have  a  whd 
series  of  countries  which  can  be  picked  up  one  } 
one.  That  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  North  is 
lantic  Treaty.  As  the  nations  come  together,  tin 
the  "domino  theory,"  so-called,  ceases  to  app; 
And  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  create  a  situatil 
in  Southeast  Asia  where  the  domino  situation  vj 
not  apply. 

And  while  I  see  it  has  been  said  that  I  felt  til 
Southeast  Asia  could  be  secured  even  without  p! 
haps  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  I  do  not  w;i 
for  a  minute  to  underestimate  the  importance) 
those  countries  nor  do  I  want  for  a  minute  to  g' 
the  impression  that  we  believe  that  they  are  go | 
to  be  lost  or  that  we  have  given  up  trying  to  pi 
vent  their  being  lost.  On  the  contrary,  we  reel 
nize  that  they  are  extremely  important  and  t.i 
the  problem  of  saving  Southeast  Asia  is  far  m: 
difficult  if  they  are  lost.  But  I  do  not  wanti 
give  the  impression  either  that  if  events  that ) 
could  not  control  and  which  we  do  not  anticipi 
should  lead  to  their  being  lost,  that  we  would  c: 
sider  the  whole  situation  hopeless,  and  we  wol 
give  up  in  despair.  We  do  not  give  up  in  desp 
Also,  we  do  not  give  up  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  or  Cf« 
bodia. 
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Geneva  Conference  Begins  Discussions  on  Indochina 


Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  by 
Under  Secretary  Smith  in  the  first  and  second 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina,  on  May  8  and  May  10,  together  with 
a  draft  resolution  introduced  by  the  French  dele- 
gation on  May  8: 


STATEMENT  OF  MAY  8 

The  U.S.  delegation  takes  this  opportunity  to 
recall  that  at  Berlin,  the  United  States  joined  with 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  agreeing  to  organize  a  conference  at  Geneva  to 
consider  the  problems  of  Korea  and  of  Indochina.1 
Subsequently,  the  same  four  powers  reached  agree- 
ment as  to  the  composition  of  the  Indochina  phase 
of  the  Conference,  an  agreement  reflected  in  the 
presence  here  today  of  the  nine  delegations  in  this 
hall.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Korean  phase,  there 
are  only  four  inviting  powers,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Therefore,  if,  as  has  been  stated  in  press  reports, 
the  invitation  issued  to  the  so-called  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  appears  in  the  name  of  both 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Communist  Chinese  regime, 
that  invitation  is,  in  its  form,  at  variance  with  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  pres- 
ent at  Berlin  last  February.  Assuming  the  press 
reports  to  be  accurate,  the  U.S.  delegation  can  only 
regret  that  the  Indochina  phase  of  this  Confer- 
ence should  be  initiated  by  a  procedural  evasion 
of  previously  reached  agreements. 

At  Berlin  we  agreed  that  "the  problem  of  restor- 
ing peace  in  Indochina"  would  be  discussed  at  this 
Conference  "to  which  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic,  and  other  interested  states  will 
be  invited." 

At  Geneva  the  four  inviting  powers  have  agreed 
that  in  addition  to  the  participation  specified  at 
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Berlin  there  should  be  representatives  at  this  Con- 
ference of  the  Governments  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Viet-Nam,  and  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

The  United  States  cannot  agree  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  has  just  been  made  that  nonexistent 
so-called  governments  or  states,  such  as  the  so- 
called  Pathet  Lao  or  Free  Cambodians,  can  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  qualifying  for  invitations  to 
this  Conference  under  the  Berlin  agreement. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  any  idea  of 
inviting  these  nonexistent  so-called  governments 
be  rejected.  If  there  is  opposition  to  this  United 
States  proposal,  the  United  States  suggests  this 
meeting  be  adjourned  to  allow  for  further  dis- 
cussions on  this  point  between  the  four  inviting 
powers. 


STATEMENT  OF  MAY  10 

The  U.S.  delegation  warmly  welcomes  the  pro- 
posals made  and  accepted  this  afternoon  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  long-suffering  wounded  of  Dien- 
Bien-Phu  and  hopes  sincerely  that  this  evacuation 
will  be  effected  without  delay. 

Regrettably,  for  the  subsequent  2  hours  of  our 
session  we  listened  to  a  remarkable  distortion  of 
the  events  of  the  past  few  years  in  Indochina.  The 
Viet  Minh  spokesman  2  is  well  trained  in  the  Com- 
munist technique  of  distorting  history  and  calling 
black  white.  The  world  has  learned  to  evaluate 
such  spurious  allegations.  The  charges  made 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Viet  Minh  repre- 
sentative are  substantially  identical  with  those 
made  by  other  Communist  representatives  during 
the  opening  phase  of  the  Korean  discussion.  They 
have  been  already  amply  and  adequately  refuted, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  divert  this  Conference  from 
its  important  task  by  according  them  further  at- 
tention at  this  time.  I  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  commenting  on  his  remarkable  effrontery  in 
describing  the  brutal  Viet  Minh  aggression  against 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  a  movement  of  "liberation." 


1  Pham  Van  Dong. 
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At  present,  I  will  merely  say  that,  after  his  state- 
ment, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Viet  Minh  representative  has  come  to  this  Con- 
ference with  any  intention  of  negotiating  a  just 
and  durable  peace. 

The  United  States  has  come  here  with  sincere 
hopes  that  the  work  of  this  Conference  at  Geneva 
will  result  in  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Indochina 
and  in  the  opportunity  for  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Viet-Nam  to  enjoy  their  independence  under  con- 
ditions of  a  real  and  lasting  peace. 

The  United  States  has  watched  with  sympathy 
the  development  of  the  peoples  of  Indochina  to- 
ward independence.  The  United  States  and  many 
other  countries  have  recognized  the  three  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  We  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  France  and  the  Asso- 
ciated States  to  perfect  the  independence  of  the 
Associated  States. 

The  United  States  has  shown  in  many  ways  its 
sympathy  for  the  effort  of  the  Associated  States 
to  safeguard  their  independence.  We  have  pro- 
vided material  aid  to  France  and  the  Associated 
States  to  assist  them  in  this  effort  and  have  given 
them  support  to  enable  them  to  resist  open  and 
covert  invasion  from  without  their  borders.  We 
will  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  American  people  to  assist  any 
nation  that  is  determined  to  defend  its  liberty  and 
independence. 

The  United  States  maintains  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  any  settlement  in  Indochina  must  be  to 
assure  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  United  States  also  maintains  that  any  settle- 
ment in  Indochina  must  give  assurance  of  real  and 
lasting  peace.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  any  settlement  must  be  preceded  by  an 
armistice  agreement  which  incorporates  effective 
and  adequate  safeguards. 

The  United  States  maintains  that  such  an  armis- 
tice agreement  can  be  effective  only  under  interna- 
tional supervision.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
believes  that  any  settlement  must  include  provi- 
sions for  effective  international  supervision  and 
assurance  of  powers  and  privileges  on  the  part 
of  the  international  supervising  authority  equal  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  various  responsibilities. 
The  United  States  welcomes  the  French  initia- 
tive and  believes  the  French  representative  has 
made  a  helpful  contribution  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  Indochina.  The  French  pro- 
posals are  consistent  with  the  general  principles  to 
which  any  satisfactory  settlement  must  conform. 
In  our  opinion,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
program  for  the  resolution  of  political  problems. 
We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  Viet-Nam  on  such  a  program. 

The  United  States  notes  the  French  proposal 
that  "agreements  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  States 
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participating  in  the  Geneva  Conference."  The 
United  States  has  already  demonstrated  its  devo- 
tion  to  the  principle  of  collective  security  and  its 
willingness  to  help  in  the  development  of  collective 
security  arrangements  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  else- 
where. Until  it  is  possible  to  see  more  clearly  the 
exact  nature  of  the  agreements  to  be  guaranteed 
and  to  determine  the  obligations  of  the  guaran- 
tors, we  will,  of  course,  not  be  able  to  express  any 
judgment  on  this  section  of  the  proposal. 

The  U.S.  delegation  suggests  that  the  Confer- 
ence adopt  the  French  proposal  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cussion and  hopes  that  we  will  move  forward  con- 
structively and  rapidly  in  bringing  about  a 
restoration  of  peace  in  Indochina. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  listened  with  sympathy 
to  the  factual  recital  of  the  representatives  of; 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  will  study  with  interest : 
their  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 


FRENCH  PROPOSAL  OF  MAY  8 


[Unofficial  translation! 


Foe  Viet-Nam  : 

1.  The  grouping  of  regular  units  in  zones  of  assembly,: 
to  be  determined  by  the  conference  on  the  basis  of  pro-, 
posals  from  the  Commanders  in  Chief. 

2  The  disarmament  of  elements  which  do  not  belong 
either  to  the  army  or  to  forces  in  charge  of  maintaining 
order.  .  . 

3.  The    immediate    liberation    of    war    prisoners    ana 

civilian  internees. 

4.  The  control  of  the  execution  of  these  clauses  Dy 
international  commissions. 

5.  Cessation    of   hostilities   with    the   signing   of   this 

The  re-assembly  of  troops  and  the  disarmament  cited 
above,  provided  for  in  the  five  points,  would  begin,  at 
the  latest,  [number  of  days]  after  the  signing  of  the 
accord. 

II 

Fob  Cambodia  and  Laos  : 

1.  Evacuation  of  all  regular  and  irregular  Viet-Minh 
forces  which  have  invaded  the  countries. 

2  The  disarmament  of  elements  which  do  not  belong 
either  to  the  army  or  to  forces  in  charge  of  maintaining 
order.  .  „_j 

3.  The    immediate    liberation    of    war    prisoners    anc 

civilian  internees.  . 

4.  The  control  of  the  execution  of  these  clauses  D3 
international  commissions. 

Ill 

These  agreements  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  State- 
participating  in  the  Geneva  Conference.  Any  violatioi 
would  call  for  immediate  consultation  among  tnes 
States  with  a  view  to  taking  appropriate  measure? 
individually  or  collectively. 
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Reports  of  U.S.  War  Prisoners 
Held  in  Soviet  Custody 

Press  release  249  dated  May  13 

Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  note  of  May  5 
sent  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  (2)  the  reply 
received  by  the  Embassy  on  May  1H: 

U.S.  NOTE 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  request  the  Ministry's 
assistance  in  the  following  matter : 

The  United  States  Government  has  recently  re- 
ceived reports  which  support  earlier  indications 
that  American  prisoners  of  war  who  had  seen 
action  in  Korea  have  been  transported  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  that  they 
are  now  in  Soviet  custody.  The  United  States 
Government  desires  to  receive  urgently  all  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
cerning these  American  personnel  and  to  arrange 
their  repatriation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

SOVIET  NOTE 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  received  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  May  5,  1954,  the  Ministry 
has  the  honor  to  state  the  following : 

The  United  States  Government's  assertion  con- 
tained in  the  indicated  note  that  American  prison- 
ers of  war  who  participated  in  military  actions  in 
Korea  have  allegedly  been  transferred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  at  the  present  time  are  being 
kept  under  Soviet  guard  is  devoid  of  any  founda- 
tion whatsoever  and  is  clearly  far-fetched,  since 
there  are  not  and  have  not  been  any  such  persons 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Progress  Toward  World  Brotherhood 

by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 1 

In  accepting  the  citation  and  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  which  I  do  with 
humility,  I  am  conscious  of  a  double  honor :  first, 
that  you  have  judged  me  worthy  to  receive  it; 
second,  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  bestow  it  upon 
me  in  the  distinguished  company  of  Gen.  David 
Sarnoff  and  Gen.  William  F.  Dean. 

1  Address  made  before  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
May  6  (press  release  235). 

May  24,   1954 


In  the  citation  just  read  to  me  was  the  phrase 
"enlightened  Americanism."  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  want  to  talk  about  tonight.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  theme  before 
this  outstanding  group  who  have  for  a  number 
of  years  been  practicing  it  with  such  marked 
effect. 

The  goal  I  believe  most  Americans  seek  is  world 
brotherhood.  But  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing men  to  accept  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  uni- 
versally, we  shall  have  to  demonstrate  increas- 
ingly that  it  is  attainable.  You  in  Massachusetts 
have  achieved  a  notable  degree  of  brotherhood 
in  a  great  community,  and  in  so  doing  you  are 
giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  "enlightened 
Americanism." 

Other  communities  throughout  the  country 
have  in  recent  years  shown  a  similar  spirit.  Our 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  always  progressively  cher- 
ished tolerance,  understanding,  and  the  acceptance 
of  minority  groups  both  religious  and  racial. 
Some  of  this  progress  has  come  by  law.  But  all 
of  it  has  been  possible  only  because  the  hearts 
of  men  have  been  warmed  as  their  minds  have 
been  enlightened. 

We  have  advanced  toward  brotherhood  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  No  longer  do  many  of  our 
neighbors  among  the  Republics  of  Latin  America 
think  of  us  apprehensively  as  the  colossus  of  the 
North.  Instead,  we  are  "good  neighbors."  This 
relationship,  as  Secretary  Dulles  said  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Caracas,  has  been  tried  and  tested  over  the 
years.  It  has  worked.  Indeed,  it  is  held  up  today 
as  a  model.  As  you  know,  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947 
served  as  the  pattern  for  the  Nato  Agreement — 
and  I  may  add,  although  it  is  perhaps  a  dubious 
distinction,  Mr.  Molotov  also  took  the  wording  of 
the  Rio  Pact  and  used  it  in  phrasing  the  European 
Security  pact  which  he  offered  in  Berlin.  The 
sham  was  quickly  exposed  when  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  was  reminded  that  words  alone  can- 
not make  an  agreement.  "Peace,"  says  the  Rio 
Treaty,  "is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order 
and,  consequently,  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion and  protection  of  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. .  .  ." 

In  our  hemisphere  we  are  working  to  prove 
increasingly  the  substance  underlying  these 
words.  It  is,  if  you  please,  "enlightened  Amer- 
icanism" in  action. 

A  great  American  statesman,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo,  who  has  been  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  and  Secretary-General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  spoke  these  words 
at  San  Francisco  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
met  in  1945  to  draft  and  approve  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations : 

None  of  the  concepts  of  international  law  which  govern 
the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  can  be 
termed  a  typically  American  creation.  But  how  much 
effort,  how  many  wars,  how  much  pain,  how  much  misery 
has  it  cost  European  civilization  for  centuries  to  implant 
a  principle  which,  among  us,  is  accepted  at  a  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  meeting  as  a  natural  accord  of  wills  without  opposi- 
tion from  any  important  national  interest?  We  are  not, 
because  of  this,  better  or  worse,  but  more  fortunate. 

The  great  achievement  of  America  and  of  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  has  been  the  unity  it  has 
achieved  and  the  civilization  it  has  built  on  the 
bases  of  human  dignity,  mutual  respect,  and  the 
God-given  belief  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  is 
an  achievable  ideal.  We  are  proud  that  not  only 
tolerance  but  love  of  our  fellow  man  is  a  part  of 
our  credo.  And  with  humility  we  recognize  that 
we  are  the  beneficiaries,  as  Dr.  Lleras  has  pointed 
out,  of  what  the  crucible  of  history  has  fashioned. 
The  mission  of  our  country,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas,  is  to  serve  as  a  dynamic 
example  which  can  benefit  all  of  mankind. 

The  brotherhood  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews,  as  evidenced  by  this  gathering  here  in  Bos- 
ton, is  symbolic  of  the  love  of  our  fellow  man  to 
be  found  throughout  the  broad  reaches  of  our 
country,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  wherever 
in  the  world  man  looks  out  for  his  brother. 


Influence  of  Moral  Forces 

Let  us  seek  for  a  solution  of  man's  basic  prob- 
lem :  distrust  of  one  another.  This  problem  does 
not  lie  beyond  our  power  of  influence.  For  posi- 
tive moral  forces  can  exercise  tremendous 
influence  even  in  a  world  of  tensions. 

And,  finally,  since  it  is  the  individual  who  is  so 
important,  we  can  place  our  faith  in  him.  By  the 
acceptance  of  this  principle  it  is  a  part  of  our 
belief  that,  unless  they  by  their  actions  and  will 
prove  otherwise,  all  men  are  worthy  of  our  trust. 
Because  of  this  faith  we  can  be  sure  that  we  shall 
never  lack  the  leadership  of,  say  a  Lincoln  or  of  a 
Bolivar,  when  gloom  falls  upon  the  stage  of  his- 
tory. 

It  is  on  this  same  concept  of  justice  and  moral 
order,  of  international  recognition  and  protection 
of  human  rights  and  freedom,  that  United  States 
support  of  the  United  Nations  rests.  Throughout 
the  9  stormy  years  of  the  United  Nations  we  have 
held  steadfast  to  the  ideal.  And  no  less  important, 
certainly,  we  have  held,  and  will  I  think  continue 
to  hold,  to  belief  in  its  attainability.  As  at  home 
we  found  it  possible  to  advance  toward  brother- 
hood by  respecting  the  rights  and  points  of  view 
of  others,  so  must  we  continue  to  work  for  inter- 
national brotherhood. 

In  the  meantime,  and  realism  demands  that  we 
look  ahead  perhaps  many  years,  we  rely  upon  the 
coalition  of  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions and  a  buttressing  of  our  collective  security. 
For,  as  you  know,  not  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  brother- 
hood. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  reflects  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  now  live.  A  considerable  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  including,  of  course,  the 
United  States,  continue  to  aspire  to  the  goal  of 
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brotherhood.  They  want  agreements,  not  wars.  I 
They  want  just  political  settlements  and  enduring 
peace.  They  long  for  a  reduction  of  military  4 
forces  and  hope  for  eventual  disarmament.  Next 
week,  in  London,  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.N.  Dis- 
armament  Commission,  including  a  United  States 
representative,  will  consider  again  the  complex 
problems  in  its  field  in  an  effort  to  find  a  construc- 
tive program. 

Many  have  been  disturbed  by  news  of  recent 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific,  with  their  indica- 
tions of  the  tremendous  destructive  force  of  the 
weapons  which  might  be  employed  in  the  future. 
How  to  deal  with  these  awesome  weapons  is  part , 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  disarmament  program. , 
Kepeatedly,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  has  recognized  the  sense  of  this 
point  of  view.    It  has  rejected  Soviet  efforts  to., 
single  out  a  particular  kind  of  weapon  for  sup-i 
posed  elimination  in  exchange  for  a  paper  promise 
without  any  safeguards  to  compel  the  honoring  i 
of  the  promise. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  when  the_  United 
States  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  atomic  weap-  j 
ons,  we  offered  to  give  up  this  monopoly  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace — provided  that  there  be : 
an  effective  international  control  system  which' 
would  protect  all  states  against  violations  or; 
evasions.  This  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union,; 
even  though  it  was  accepted  by  almost  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  except  the  Soviet 
bloc. 


U.S.  Record  on  Disarmament  { 

The  United  States  record  on  disarmament  is  a  I 
good  one.  It  is  a  record  of  persistent  and  sincere 
attempts,  whether  individually  or  joined  by  our 
closest  allies,  to  find  ways  to  ease  the  costly  bur- 
den of  armaments  and  lessen  the  threat  of  war. 
We  tried  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We 
tried  in  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments. We  tried  in  special  meetings  of  the  six  4 
powers  most  knowledgeable  about  atomic  energy 
matters.  We  proposed  the  creation  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission,  to  replace  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  Conventional  Armaments  Commissions 
and  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  these  difficult  problems. 
We  and  our  allies  introduced  proposal  after  pro- 
posal in  the  Disarmament  Commission,  only  to 
have  the  Soviet  Union  refuse  even  to  discuss  them. 
It  was  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
United  States  which  took  the  initiative  recently  to 
renew  discussions  in  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion and  to  set  up  the  new  subcommittee,  now  pre- 
paring to  meet  on  May  13  in  London,  to  carry  on 
a  fresh  attempt  to  find  workable  solutions. 

Our  record  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though we  have  put  forward  one  proposal  after 
another  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reach  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  not  been  adamant 
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in  insisting  that  our  proposals  were  the  only 
valid  ones.  In  this  we  have  differed  most  notably 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  which,  while  always  insisting 
that  its  proposals  were  the  only  ones  with  any 
validity,  has  refused  to  explain  them  or  to  discuss 
their  ambiguities.  The  United  States  has  one 
test  for  any  proposal — the  test  of  effective  safe- 
guards to  protect  all  nations  from  violations  or 
evasions  of  an  agreed  disarmament  program  and 
to  give  adequate  warning  of  any  breach  of  these 
agreements.  We  have  been  ready,  willing,  even 
eager,  to  support  any  program  that  would  reduce 
the  danger  of  war  and  the  fear  of  aggression,  so 
long  as  it  really  protected  the  security  of  all 
nations. 

President  Eisenhower  has  promised  that  "this 
Government  is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  join 
with  all  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  savings  achieved  by  disarmament  to  a 
fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruction.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  great  work  would  be  to  help  other 
peoples  to  develop  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair  world  trade, 
to  assist  all  peoples  to  know  the  blessings  of  pro- 
ductive freedom." 2 

Our  delegates  in  London  next  week  have  this 
goal  before  them.  It  is  a  goal  founded  in  the  con- 
cept of  brotherhood. 


The  Role  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  in  War  and  Peace 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Smith  3 

I  very  much  welcome  this  opportunity  to  visit 
:he  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties and  to  pay  homage  to  the  immortal  founder 
)f  the  Red  Cross,  Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  national 
ind  a  native  of  Geneva,  on  the  126th  anniversary 
)f  his  birth  which  is  being  observed  today  as  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Day. 

Geneva  has  given  much  to  the  world.  None  of 
ler  contributions  to  the  causes  of  humanity  and 
)eace  has  been  greater  than  the  Red  Cross.  To 
nen  of  good  will,  it  will  ever  stand  as  an  inspira- 
tion in  their  striving  for  peace  and  understanding 
imono;  nations. 


"Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  602. 

'Made  at  the  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  Geneva,  on  May  8  (released  to  the  press  by 
he  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Conference). 


Until  the  last,  a  heroic  nurse  trained  by  the  Red 
Cross  was  the  only  woman  at  Dien-Bien-Phu  to 
attend  the  wounded  who  could  not  be  evacuated. 
She  served  the  precise  need  envisioned  by  Henri 
Dunant  at  the  Battle  of  Solferino.  It  was  his 
idea  that  men  wounded  in  battle  should  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  combatants — that  they  should  re- 
ceive care  regardless  of  the  uniform  they  wore. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  humane  principle  is  not  al- 
ways observed,  even  today. 

I  recall  that  it  was  an  American,  Henry  P. 
Davison,  who  in  1919  started  the  Red  Cross  inter- 
nationally on  its  peacetime  work.  He  was  the 
founder  of  this  world  Red  Cross  federation  whose 
headquarters  are  in  this  building.  My  country- 
men, over  the  years,  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  have  sought  in  a  concrete  and  imagina- 
tive way  to  advance  its  aims  of  relieving  the  suf- 
fering of  victims  of  disease,  poverty,  and  natural 
disasters. 

Examples  of  such  efforts  come  to  our  attention 
repeatedly.  In  Greece  today,  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  made  homeless  by  last  week's 
earthquakes  are  receiving  Red  Cross  aid.  In  the 
same  way,  victims  of  recent  tornadoes  in  the  United 
States  are  being  helped.  Month  after  month,  in 
West  Berlin,  the  German  Red  Cross  has  been 
sheltering  and  feeding  the  bulk  of  the  thousands 
of  refugees  from  the  East  who  arrive  with  only 
the  clothes  on  their  backs  in  their  quest  for  free- 
dom. National  Red  Cross  personnel,  by  unrelent- 
ing, selfless,  and  frequently  heroic  efforts  over 
many  years,  have  been  instrumental  in  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
political  affiliations. 

I  join  with  you  in  the  fervent  hope  that  the  day 
may  not  be  far  off  when  the  Red  Cross  throughout 
the  world  can  concentrate  its  energies  on  its  peace- 
time task. 


Visit  of  Haile  Selassie 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  15 
(press  release  257)  that  arrangements  were  being 
completed  for  the  visit  of  Haile  Selassie  I,  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  who  will  visit  the  United  States 
at  the  invitation  of  the  President.  The  invitation 
was  extended  in  1953,  the  50th  year  of  U.S.- 
Ethiopian relations,  to  mark  our  appreciation  of 
Ethiopian  friendship  and  cooperation. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  will  arrive  at  Washington 
on  May  26  and  remain  3  days.  He  will  go  via 
Princeton,  N.J.,  to  New  York  City,  and  then  make 
a  tour  of  several  weeks  through  the  United  States. 
He  will  also  visit  Canada  and  Mexico. 
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The  Near  East  and  the  West 


by  Eric  Johnston 

Special  Representative  of  the  President^ 


Six  years  have  passed  since  the  United  Nations 
partitioned  Palestine  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews. 

They  have  been  6  years  of  tension,  unabated  bit- 
terness and  recurrent  bloodshed. 

They  have  been  6  years  of  constant,  painstak- 
ing searching  for  the  way  to  peace. 

But  there  is  still  no  peace  in  Palestine. 

The  dispute  between  the  Arab  States  and  the 
State  of  Israel  remains  a  sputtering  fuse  that 
might  at  any  time  touch  off  world  war  in  the 
atomic  age.  This  is  one  certainty  in  the  whole 
complex  and  perilous  situation— the  certainty  of 
danger  to  the  world.  Another  is  the  certainty 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  cannot  permit  the 
danger  to  persist. 

But  after  6  years  of  fruitless  searching,  which 
way  may  we  look  for  a  solution?  It  is  all  too 
apparent  that  political  rapprochement  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  is  no  likelier  today 
than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before.  Time 
has  had  little  healing  influence;  the  breach  is  as 
wide  as  ever.  Instead  of  abating,  tensions  have 
mounted— recently  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
If  reconciliation  is  possible,  and  we  must  believe 
that  it  is,  we  must  also,  unfortunately,  admit  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  come  easily  or  soon. 

Nor  will  it  come  all  at  once.  The  impasse  that 
has  defied  every  effort  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  last  6  years  is  not  going  to  melt  suddenly  away. 
It  will  give  way  gradually,  if  at  all — bit  by  bit, 
and  in  response  to  mounting  pressures  from  inside 
the  region  as  well  as  to  influences  from  outside. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
U.S.  policy  of  "sympathetic  and  impartial  friend- 
ship," as  the  President  recently  stated  it,  must 
contemplate  two  simultaneous  methods  of  ap- 
proach. It  must  envisage  our  continued  active 
participation  in  United  Nations  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  final  and  durable  settlement  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world ;  and  it  must  look  to 
the  more  immediate  objective  of  removing  or  re- 


1  Address  made  in  the  University  Lecture  Series,  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May  6  (press  release 
230  dated  May  5). 
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during  the  points  of  controversy  that  keep  the 
quarrel  alive. 

This  means  that  while  we  try,  in  concert  with 
other  nations  of  the  West,  to  achieve  an  ultimate 
political  settlement,  we  must  exert  every  reason- 
able effort  to  remove  present  irritants  and  causes 
of  tension. 


Mission  to  Middle  East 


' 


Some  months  ago,  President  Eisenhower  en; 
trusted  me  with  a  mission  to  the  Middle  East— ? 
special  mission  calculated  to  help  relieve  some  oi 
the  more  acute  reasons  for  tension  between  tht 
Arab  countries  and  Israel.  I  welcome  the  oppor 
tunity  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  mission  to  yoi 
here  tonight.  But  before  I  do  so  there  are  on< 
or  two  things  I  would  like  to  say  by  way  of  back 
ground. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  th 
situation  as  it  now  exists.  We  are  confronted  fr 
what  is ;  not  by  what  might  have  been.  The  con 
flict  between  Arab  and  Jew  in  the  Near  East  goe 
back  to  dim  antiquity,  and  it  seems  important  fa 
define  the  area  of  our  discussion  in  time,  as  clear! 
as  it  is  defined  in  geography. 

We  must  start,  it  seems  to  me,  with  Novembe 
1947  when  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations  t 
partition  Palestine  brought  a  new  factor  into  th 
ancient  quarrel  between  Arab  and  Jew.  That  f  ac 
tor  was  the  State  of  Israel.  Its  birth,  at  the  em 
of  the  British  Mandate,  transformed  a  disput 
between  two  groups  of  people  into  a  dispute  be 
tween  sovereign  states.  Historians  may  foreve 
debate  the  wisdom  of  the  United  Nations  decisio: 
to  partition  the  mandated  territory  of  Palestine 
they  may  quarrel  endlessly,  as  they  will,  over  th 
early  recognition  accorded  Israel  by  the  Unite. 
States. 

But  the  reality  is  that  such  a  solution  wa 
adopted,  that  Israel  was  created  and  recognizee 
and  that  it  does  exist  today  as  a  full-fledged  meg 
ber  of  the  community  of  nations.  The  only  vah 
assumption,  and  one  of  the  basic  considerations  c 
American  policy  in  the  region,  is  that  it  will  corjj 
tinue  to  exist. 
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Equally  basic  is  our  disposition  to  be  friends 
with  the  people  of  the  Arab  world.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  State  of  Israel  may  be  distasteful  to 
them  and,  in  many  respects,  their  point  of  view 
is  at  least  understandable.  But  just  as  important, 
just  as  real,  just  as  positive,  is  our  attitude  toward 
the  Arab  peoples — and  it  is  an  attitude  of  sincere 
friendship,  genuine  interest  in  their  growth,  and 
wholehearted  willingness  to  help  them  achieve 
their  noblest  national  aspirations. 

Second,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  considerations  underlying  this  American  pol- 
icy of  friendship  for  both  sides.  I  think  they  are 
compounded  of  self-interest  and  our  own  growing 
sense  of  responsibility  for  free  world  leadership. 


Dangers  in  Arab-Israel  Tensions 

The  danger  to  world  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is 
clear  to  us  all.  The  unrelenting  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel  is  an  invitation 
to  mischiefmakers  in  the  Kremlin.  No  one  can 
say  how  swiftly  or  in  what  direction  the  flame  of 
open  war  between  Arab  and  Jew  might  spread. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  strategists  of  com- 
munism would  be  quick  to  fan  the  flame.  Chaos 
is  their  ally. 

But  open  war  between  the  nations  of  the  Near 
East  is  not  the  only  danger.  The  more  subtle,  if 
not  graver,  peril  lies  in  the  retrogressive  effect  of 
Arab-Israel  tensions.  Throughout  the  region,  as 
in  many  other  areas  of  the  world,  there  is  a  new, 
insistent  demand  for  progress,  evident  in  mass 
unrest  and  political  instabilities.  This  unrest  has 
its  origins  more  in  social  and  economic  than  in 
political  problems. 

Much  of  American  foreign  economic  policy  to- 
day is  premised  on  the  assumption  that  healthy 
social  progress  is  the  most  effective  antidote  to  the 
Communist  virus,  which,  in  common  with  its  bac- 
teriological cousins,  strikes  hardest  at  rundown, 
poorly  nourished  systems.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  undertaken  a  global  effort  to  help  less  ad- 
vanced peoples  help  themselves  toward  a  better 
and  more  rewarding  life.  But  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  continuing  tension  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  is  a  massive  barrier  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  kind  of  progress  we  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  must  and  can  achieve. 

To  cite  just  one  example,  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East — and  I  include  them  all — need  capi- 
tal. Most  of  all,  they  need  private  investment 
Capital,  with  its  attendant  technical  know-how 
ind  skilled  management,  to  develop  natural  re- 
sources and  start  a  cycle  of  industrial  activity. 
As  Chairman  of  the  international  Development 
[A-dvisory  Board  for  almost  3  years,  I  have  had 
|)ccasion  to  look  into  the  investment  potentials 
If  the  Middle  East.  Considerable  as  I  believe 
\hem  to  be,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  private  in- 
vestors in  this  or  any  other  country  are  not  going 
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to  put  money  into  a  region  that  might  be  plunged 
into  war  at  any  time. 

Until  there  is  rapprochement  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  region,  social  progress  is  going  to  be 
slow.  Until  there  is  progress,  mass  discontent 
will  not  abate  but  ewell.  While  the  discontent 
persists,  the  ground  remains  fertile  for  the  seeds 
of  communism.    They  are  being  sown  there  now. 

American  interest  in  the  region  stems  also,  of 
course,  from  strategic  considerations  having  to  do 
with  both  geography  and  resources.  Many  times 
through  the  course  of  history,  this  ancient  land 
linking  Asia  with  Europe  and  North  Africa  has 
served  as  a  bridge  for  conquerors  from  both  East 
and  West.  It  is  the  Eastern  land  approach  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  Over  it  lies  the  route  of  major  inter- 
national airlines.  Beneath  the  sand  of  its  desert 
wastes  lies  an  immense  pool  of  oil  important  to 
the  Western  World  and  potentially  useful  to 
Russia  and  her  Eastern  European  satellites. 

When  the  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
military  and  economic  application  will  affect  these 
strategic  considerations,  I  certainly  do  not  know. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  adaptation  of  atomic 
energy  to  industrial  purposes  may  diminish  some- 
what the  industrial  and  military  importance  of 
oil  in  the  foreseeable  future.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  may  only  assume  that  the  Near  East  re- 
mains, in  all  respects,  a  crucial  area. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  American 
Middle  Eastern  policy  that  the  objectives  of  the 
mission  given  me  by  the  President  must  be 
weighed. 

The  President  asked  me,  as  his  Ambassador,  to 
open  discussions  with  four  countries — Syria, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel — about  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  the  physical  and  economic 
resources  of  the  Jordan  River  Valley  for  the 
benefit  of  man. 


Importance  of  the  Jordan  River 

Now  the  Jordan  is  not  much  of  a  river,  as  we 
in  America  think  of  rivers.  About  200  miles  long, 
it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lebanon,  drops 
swiftly  into  Lake  Tiberias,  and  then  flows  through 
a  sub-sea-level  valley  to  the  salt  Dead  Sea.  But 
in  the  arid  Middle  East,  water  is  life.  If  the 
Jordan  is  small  by  our  standards  of  comparison, 
its  waters  are  as  precious  as  petroleum — far  more 
precious  than  we,  sitting  here  tonight  "high  above 
Cayuga's  waters,"  are  likely  to  appreciate.  And 
if  the  river  has  rolled  through  the  centuries  a 
wasted  stream,  modern  science  can  now  make  it 
a  rich  potential  source  of  fertility  and  power  in 
a  valley  that  sorely  needs  both. 

But  the  Jordan — and  herein  lies  the  difficulty — 
is  an  international  stream.  Four  states — Israel, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Syria — have  some  claim 
to  its  waters.  In  the  context  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute,  the  river  thus  becomes  a  source  of  con- 
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stant  friction  and  potential  strife.  The  Jordan 
Valley  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  political  ten- 
sions which  keep  the  whole  Middle  East  in  a  state 
of  perilous  ferment  and  discord. 

Neither  Israel,  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  with  its  own 
development,  nor  the  Arab  countries,  alive  with 
pressures  for  economic  and  social  progress,  are 
likely  to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  precious  waters 
of  the  Jordan  go  on  gliding  by  unused.  But 
unless  a  mutually  acceptable  formula  can  be  found 
for  dividing  the  water  fairly  among  them,  any  at- 
tempt bv  one  country  to  harness  the  stream  for  its 
own  use  will  be  an  explosive  provocation  to  the 
others. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Jordan,  harnessed  for  irrigation,  would  pro- 
vide a  livelihood  on  the  land  for  thousands  of 
Arabs  displaced  from  their  former  homes  in 
Palestine  by  the  terrible  events  of  recent  years. 
Living  in  camps  maintained  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency,  or  in  caves  or 
primitive  huts,  these  unhappy  people  have  for  6 
years  borne  the  brunt  of  misfortune  deriving  from 
the  conflict  between  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel. 
Today  thousands  of  them  are  homeless,  landless, 
penniless,  and  increasingly  hopeless. 

In  the  Jordan  Valley,  on  lands  watered  through 
modern  irrigation  canals,  many  of  these  people 
could  be  given  a  new  economic  stake  and  the  dig- 
nity of  independence  once  again.  While  it  would 
not  solve  the  whole  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees, 
who  number  more  than  800,000,  settlement  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  would  at  least  ameliorate  the  ten- 
sion. It  would  ease  the  burning  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  resentment  they  now  feel  after  6  long 
years  of  displacement  and  defeated  hope. 

If  accepted  by  all  four  of  the  states  concerned, 
therefore,  a  comprehensive  program  for  develop- 
ing the  Jordan  River  basin  would  do  several 
things:  first,  it  would  form  the  basis  for  an  equit- 
able allocation  of  the  available  waters  and  thus 
take  the  river  out  of  the  area  of  controversy; 
second,  it  would  mark  at  least  the  beginning  of  a 
constructive,  practical,  and  long  overdue  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem,  and  thus  help  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  resentment;  third,  it 
would  contribute  to  a  general  rise  in  economic 
levels  and  thus  help  to  promote  social  progress 
in  the  region. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  would  a  program 
of  water  and  power  development  produce  greater 
tangible  and  intangible  benefit.  In  terms  of  hu- 
man welfare  and  of  world  peace,  the  dams  and 
irrigation  works  involved  would  have  a  value 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  geographic  size 
and  importance  of  the  valley  itself. 

Now  just  what  was  it  that  I  proposed  to  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  5  months  ago? 

Actually,  it  was  not  a  "plan,"  but  a  broad  con- 
ception of  what  might  be  done,  offered  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  negotiation.     In  outline,  the 
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core  of  the  idea  is  to  use  Lake  Tiberias  as  a  natural 
storage  reservoir  for  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and; 
its  principal  tributary,  the  Yarmuk.  These  waters 
would  be  released  through  a  system  of  canals  for 
all-year  irrigation  in  the  lower  valley.  Israel's 
share  would  be  drawn  mainly  from  headwaters 
upstream  from  Tiberias. 


Scope  of  Suggested  Project 

Thus  harnessed  and  controlled,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  system  would  provide  steady  year-round 
irrigation  for  a  total  of  some  234,000  acres  of  land 
not  now  irrigated  in  the  watershed — much  of  it 
capable  of  producing  crops  all  year  round.  Some 
38,000  kilowatts  of  electric  energy  could  be  pro- 
duced through  a  power  installation  on  the  Yarmufe 
and  some  27,000  kilowatts  at  another  plant  neai 
Tel  Hai  in  Israel.  , 

In  the  original  proposals  advanced  5  months 
ago,  tentative  yearly  allocations  of  water  were 
suggested:  426  million  cubic  meters  to  irrigate 
104,000  acres  in  Israel ;  829  million  cubic  meters  tc 
irrigate  122,500  acres  in  Jordan;  and  50  millior 
cubic  meters  to  water  7,500  acres  in  Syria.  These 
however,  were  subject  to  discussion  and  possible 
revision  on  the  basis  of  detailed  engineering 
studies  and  other  considerations. 

By  way  of  comparison  and  as  an  indication  o: 
the  size  and  economic  value  of  the  project,  however 
it  is  slightly  larger  than  the  225,000-acre  Sail 
River  project  near  Phoenix,  Arizona.  This  is 
three-crop  land,  generally  comparable  to  much  oJ 
the  area  that  can  be  irrigated  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
The  gross  value  of  the  crops  grown  in  the  Sail 
River  project  is  $60,690,000  a  year.  That  is  a  croj 
income  of  $268  an  acre.  The  city  of  Phoenix  i: 
largely  supported  by  this  revenue  from  the  irri 
gated  farming  lands  around  it. 
'  Up  in  my  native  Pacific  Northwest,  the  larges 
of  all  U.S.  irrigation  projects  is  in  the  Columbis 
River  Basin  where  1,000,000  acres  will  be  irrigatec 
by  water  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  This  is  one 
crop  land.  Assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the  Jor 
dan  Valley's  .irrigable  land,  or  about  150,000  acres 
is  three-crop  land,  the  project,  in  terms  of  crop  pro 
duction,  would  be  approximately  half  as  large  a 
our  largest  American  irrigation  operation. 

None  of  the  details  of  the  idea  I  put  forward  oi 
behalf  of  the  President  last  November  were  fixec 
in  a  rigid  pattern  or  an  ironclad  plan.  We  die 
not  offer  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition.  On  m; 
first  visit  to  the  area  in  connection  with  my  mis 
sion,  I  merely  asked  the  Governments  of  Jordan 
Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  to  consider  the  idea  o 
total  valley  development  on  its  merits  as  an  eco- 
nomic proposition,  outside  the  context  of  th 
political  issues  between  them.  I  assured  them  o 
American  interest  in  the  project  and  of  America! 
support  and  assistance  in  carrying  it  out,  if  th 
principle  were  accepted. 
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And  the  principle  is,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  Our  main  concern,  at  this  stage, 
is  to  establish  a  sound,  mutually  acceptable  basis 
for  sharing  the  water  among  the  states  which 
claim  it.  This  requires  an  acknowledgement  on 
their  part  that  the  Jordan  and  its  tributaries 
constitute  an  international  river  system  and  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  understanding  as  to 
who  is  entitled  to  how  much  of  the  water.  Once 
this  fundamental  understanding  has  been  reached, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  engineering  the  dams  and 
power  plants  through  which  the  waters  can  be 
put  to  the  best  use  for  the  refugees  and  the  people 
of  the  states  concerned. 


Need  for  International  Supervision 

Because  the  political  situation  in  the  area 
makes  cooperation  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  impossible  at  the  present  time,  the  proposed 
system  of  waterworks  in  the  valley  would  require 
international  administration  and  supervision. 
Eventually,  if  a  total  valley  program  became 
reality,  some  kind  of  valley  water  authority, 
probably  under  the  United  Nations,  would  have 
to  be  created.  But  here  again,  once  the  basic 
question  of  principle  has  been  accepted,  the 
elaboration  of  a  suitable  mechanism  for  inter- 
national supervision  would  seem  to  present  no 
insurmountable  difficulties. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
whole  idea,  however,  is  that  it  is  still  alive— not 
merely  alive  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  kicking !  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  hypertension  in  the  area  at 
the  present  time,  no  one,  least  of  all  myself,  would 
have  been  surprised  if  my  original  approach  to 
the  valley  states  had  met  with  a  flat  and  final 
rejection.  But  to  the  contrary— despite  many  a 
misleading  news  dispatch— the  Arab  nations  and 
Israel  have  shown  marked  and  unmistakable  in- 
terest. None  of  them  has  accepted  the  proposal 
yet.  But  if  they  have  not  said  yes,  neither  have 
they  said  no— and  in  that  fact,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  genuine  basis  for  en- 
couragement. 

The  Arab  countries  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Arab  engineering  experts  to  examine 
our  original  suggestions.  Their  reactions  and 
suggestions  have  now  been  presented  to  us  and 
their  report  represents  serious  and  constructive 
effort  to  give  the  idea  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

Israel  has  so  far  been  receptive  in  principle  and 
noncommittal  in  detail.  Our  Embassy  at  Tel 
Aviv  has  just  obtained  Israel's  comments  and  re- 
actions and  they  are  on  the  way  to  Washington 
where  we  will  study  them  carefully. 


Toward  the  end  of  this  month,  after  we  have 
digested  and  analyzed  the  reports  of  Arabian  and 
Israeli  experts,  it  is  my  intention  to  return  to 
the  Near  East  for  further  discussions.  Through 
these  negotiations,  it  may — and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  word  may — be  possible  to  put  together 
a  workable  plan  for  the  Jordan  River  system 
which  all  of  the  valley  states  can  accept,  despite 
continuing  political  differences  between  them. 

Whether  we  succeed  in  doing  so  or  not,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower— for  I  am  only  his  Ambassa- 
dor— will  have  made  an  effort  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  economic  stability  and  social 
progress— a  more  secure,  better  standard  of  life 
for  people — are  the  surest  and  most  powerful 
bulwarks  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  demonstration  of  our  good  will  toward  all 
the  nations  of  the  area — a  practical,  commonsense, 
constructive  example  of  what  the  President  meant 
when  iie  stated  our  policy  to  be  one  of  "sympa- 
thetic and  impartial  friendship." 


Visit  of  Japanese  Expert 
on  Atomic  Disease 

Press  release  254  dated  May  14 

Dr.  Masao  Tsuzuki,  a  noted  Japanese  expert  on 
atomic  disease,  will  arrive  in  Washington  on  May 
16  to  consult  with  U.S.  scientists  and  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Dr.  Tsuzuki,  who  has  recently  par- 
ticipated in  an  International  Bed  Cross  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  and  a  medical  convention  in  Ger- 
many, will  spend  about  2  weeks  here  before  re- 
turning to  Japan.  It  is  anticipated  that  Dr. 
Tsuzuki  will  be  given  access  to  the  best  available 
U.S.  knowledge  concerning  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  radiation  illness  and  cancer.  He  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Brookhaven  and  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratories  and  hospitals  in 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

Dr.  Tsuzuki  has  had  an  exceptionally  busy  and 
varied  career  in  medicine.  From  1927-46,  he 
served  as  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  Tokyo  University.  He  has  been  distinguished 
for  his  work  in  oral  surgery,  chest  surgery,  and 
radiation  illness.  The  latter  has  been  his  major 
interest  since  August  of  1945  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  a  Japanese  Government  survey 
group  to  study  effects  of  the  A-bomb.  At  the  end 
of  the  Occupation,  he  was  appointed  head  of  a 
new  Japanese  Atomic  Bomb  and  Casualty  Re- 
search Committee. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Agreement 


by  Ernest  A.  Lister 


Relatively  few  people  outside  the  fields  of  avia- 
tion and  meteorology  are  aware  that  a  network  of 
floating  stations  has  been  in  existence  in  the  North 
Atlantic  for  more  than  10  years.  Yet  this  net- 
work has  been  considered  sufficiently  important  to 
receive  the  continued  support  of  virtually  all 
nations  whose  airlines  operate  between  North 
America  and  Europe.  It  constitutes  a  significant 
example  of  international  cooperation  in  promoting 
the  safety,  regularity,  and  efficiency  of  trans-At- 
lantic flying. 

An  ocean  station  is  a  fixed  point  at  or  near  which 
vessels  are  continuously  posted  on  a  rotation  basis. 
Such  vessels  are  specially  manned  and  equipped 
to  provide  weather  observation,  search  and  rescue, 
and  air  navigation  and  communication  services. 
Meteorological  information  is  reported  regularly 
to  aircraft  in  flight  and  to  weather  forecasting 
services  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  United 
States  participation  is  effected  through  the  opera- 
tion of  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  vessels. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
maintained  an  extensive  network  in  the  North 
Atlantic  during  World  War  II  for  military  rea- 
sons. This  system  was  virtually  disbanded  after 
the  war  but  the  need  for  ocean  stations  became 
pressing  again  with  the  advent  of  large-scale 
airline  operations  between  North  America  and 
Europe.  A  requirement  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  an  ocean  weather  stations  program 
was  first  officially  recognized  at  the  Picao  1  North 
Atlantic  Route  Service  Conference  held  in  Dublin 
in  March  1946. 

At  the  First  Conference  on  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  Stations  (London,  September  1946)  an 
agreement  was  drawn  up  for  the  3-year  period 
July  1,  1947-June  30,  1950,  with  provision  for  its 
modification  and  renewal  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
in  1949.  This  agreement  provided  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  13-station  network  with  the  United  States 
responsible  for  7y2  stations.  The  Second  Confer- 
ence (London,  April  20-May  12,  1949)  drew  up 

'Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, predecessor  to  Icao,  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 
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a  new  agreement  establishing  a  10-station  network, 
the  United  States  accepting  responsibility  for  5i/3 
stations,  or  14  out  of  the  25  vessels  required.  This 
agreement  was  to  cover  the  3  years  from  July  1, 
1950,  to  June  30,  1953,  but  it  was  extended  by  a 
protocol,  dated  May  28,  1952,  for  a  further  period 
of  1  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  protocol  a  Third  Con- 
ference was  to  be  convened  prior  to  October  1, 
1953.  The  Third  Conference  (Brighton,  Eng- 
land, July  8-15, 1953)  was  limited  to  financial  and 
administrative  matters  only.  The  principal  prob- 
lem facing  the  Conference  was  the  redistribution 
of  operating  and  cash  responsibilities  among  the 
states  concerned.  This  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  1949  in  the 
relative  number  of  North  Atlantic  crossings  made 
by  airlines  of  the  various  countries.  The  pro  rata 
share  of  the  United  States  had  decreased  from  14 
to  approximately  11  vessels  if  a  10-station  program 
were  to  be  continued.  It  soon  became  clear  at  the 
Third  Conference,  however,  that  European  oper- 
ating states  were  not  ready  to  commit  themselves 
to  providing  and  maintaining  three  additional 
vessels  to  replace  those  no  longer  available  from 
the  United  States. 

Being  limited  to  financial  and  administrative 
matters,  the  Third  Conference  was  debarred  from 
examining  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number 
of  stations.  It  recommended,  therefore,  that  a 
full  conference  be  convened  to  review  the  whole 
problem  of  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  in 
order  to: 

(a)  Determine  the  number  of  stations  and  ves- 
sels which  would  be  technically  adequate  for  inter- 
national civil  air  navigation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
region  and  practicable  within  the  collective  re- 
sources available,  and 

(b)  Determine  and  agree  upon  responsibilities 
for  the  operation  and  financing  of  the  scheme. 

The  Fourth  Conference 

The  Fourth  Icao  Conference  on  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  Stations  was  held  in  Paris,  February  9-24, 
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1954.    The  following  16  governments  were  rep- 
resented : 


Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 


The  Netherlands 
Norway- 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela  (observer  only) 


Observers  representing  the  following  interna- 
tional organizations  participated  in  the 
Conference : 

International  Airline  Navigators  Council 
International  Air  Transport  Association 
International  Association  of  Physical  Oceanography 
International      Federation      of     Air     Line      Pilots 

Associations 
International  Federation  of  Independent  Air  Trans- 
port 
World  Meteorological  Organization 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing delegation : 

E.  A.  Lister   (Department  of  State),  Chairman  and 

Delegate 
Capt.  W.  E.  Oberholtzer  (Navy),  Vice  Chairman  and 

Delegate 
Capt.  A.  J.  Hesford  (Coast  Guard),  Alternate  Delegate 
Capt.  E.  K.  Rhodes  (Coast  Guard),  Alternate  Delegate 
Lt.  Col.  J.  W.  Baska  (Air  Force),  Alternate  Delegate 

D.  W.  Little  (Weather  Bureau),  Alternate  Delegate 

E.  Thomas   Burnard    (Air   Transport   Association), 
Adviser 

Conference  work  was  carried  on  through  Execu- 
tive, Technical,  Financial,  and  Drafting  Commit- 
tees. The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
heads  of  delegations,  met  briefly  the  opening  day 
of  the  Conference  to  approve  rules  of  procedure 
and  to  consider  amendments  to  the  provisional 
agenda.  Several  working  groups  and  working 
parties  were  set  up  by  the  Financial  and  Technical 
Committees. 


Number  and  Location  of  Stations 

The  Technical  Committee  agreed  early  in  its 
proceedings  that,  in  principle,  a  10-station  network 
was  highly  desirable  in  order  to  provide  the  de- 
sired meteorological  services.  Based  on  advice 
received  from  the  Financial  Committee  that  the 
vessels  required  to  operate  such  a  network  were 
not  likely  to  be  available,  however,  the  Committee 
considered  various  proposals  for  a  9-station  net- 
work. It  found  that  the  following  two  alterna- 
tives were  acceptable  from  the  technical  point  of 
view : 

(a)  Eliminate  Station  "H"  between  New  York 
and  Bermuda  and  retain  the  other  9  positions  sub- 
stantially as  they  exist  under  the  1949  agreement- 
or 

(6)  Eliminate  Station  "E"  between  Bermuda 
and  the  Azores  with  some  adjustment  southward 
m  the  locations  of  Stations  "C"  and  "D." 
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Alternative  (a),  favored  by  the  United  States, 
finally  received  seven  votes  in  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee against  six  for  the  second  proposal. 

The  Financial  Committee,  after  examining  eco- 
nomic and  general  policy  aspects  of  the  two  alter- 
natives, recommended  a  9-station  network  with 
"H"  eliminated.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  new  agree- 
ment.   Station  locations  are  as  follows : 


Station 
A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


M 


Location 

62°00N 
33°00W 

56°30N 
51°00W 

52°45N 
35°30W 

44°00N 
41°00W 

35°00N 
48°00W 

59°00N 
19°00W 

52°30N 
20°00W 

45°00N 
16°00W 

66°00N 
02°OOE 


Station  "I"  will  return  to  the  location  originally 
specified  in  the  1949  agreement,  after  a  minor 
change  in  1953.  The  other  eight  stations  are  to 
remain  unchanged. 

Allocation  of  Responsibilities 

The  Conference  agreed  that  the  responsibilities 
of  states  should  be  broadly  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived  by  them  from  the  existence  of  the 
ocean  stations  and  that  the  operating  costs  should 
be  borne  by  all  states  in  accordance  with  these 
benefits.  It  also  decided  that  any  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  and  theoretical  responsibility  of 
states  operating  ships  should,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, be  adjusted  by  cash  reimbursements  or 
contributions. 

Civil  aircraft  crossings  for  1953,  the  most  recent 
annual  period  for  which  statistics  were  available, 
were  taken  as  a  working  basis  for  establishing  the 
benefits  derived  by  states  from  the  program. 
United  States  aircraft  made  6,463  crossings  during 
this  period,  just  over  41  percent  of  the  total  of 
15,713.  This  compares  with  the  64  percent  figure 
used  in  establishing  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion under  the  1946  agreement,  and  56  percent  for 
the  1949  agreement. 

In  previous  conferences  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  urged  that  operating  and  financial 
responsibilities  be  assessed  partly  on  the  basis  of 
benefits  derived  by  states  in  fields  other  than  trans- 
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Atlantic  flying.  These  include  meteorological  ob- 
servations which  are  needed  for  general  weather 
forecasting  services  in  countries  surrounding  the 
North  Atlantic,  observations  useful  to  maritime 
interests,  and  guarding  of  radio  distress  fre- 
quencies for  surface  shipping.  This  concept  had 
always  been  rejected,  however,  and  both  the  First 
and  Second  Conferences  led  to  agreements  with 
theoretical  responsibilities  related  solely  to  the 
number  of  North  Atlantic  crossings  by  aircraft  of 
each  participating  state. 

At  the  Fourth  Conference  the  United  States  and 
Canada  again  took  the  lead  in  urging  tangible 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  weather  movements 
in  the  North  Atlantic  are  generally  from  west  to 
east  and  that  Western  Europe  therefore  receives 
proportionately  greater  benefits  from  the  ocean 
stations  network  than  do  North  American  states. 
Some  European  delegations  again  opposed  recog- 
nition of  nonaeronautical  benefits,  but  the  major- 
ity were  prepared  to  modify  their  previous 
position.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations 
Program  are  approximately  80  percent  aeronauti- 
cal and  20  percent  nonaeronautical.  The  ratio  of 
aggregate  nonaeronautical  benefits  under  the 
9-station  program  was  set  at  75  percent  for  Europe 
to  25  percent  for  North  America. 
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Spain  urged  that  responsibilities  be  calculated 
on  a  reduced  basis  for  flights  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  North  Atlantic,  claiming  that  fewer 
benefits  are  derived  from  the  Ocean  Stations  Pro- 
gram in  that  sector.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  Technical  Committee,  the  Conference 
rejected  this  proposal  as  one  which  would  unneces- 
sarily complicate  the  already  difficuh  process  of. 
calculating  and  assessing  responsibilities. 

The  Conference  drew  up  the  following  schedule 
of  theoretical  responsibilities  covering  all  par- 
ticipating states  and  those  whose  aircraft  were 
deemed  to  receive  benefits  from  the  network : 

Combined  %  of  Aeronautical 
Operating  States  and  Nonaeronautical  Benefits 

United  States 37.16 

United  Kingdom 15.29 

Netherlands 10. 12 

France 7.  99 

Norway   (and  Sweden) 7.31 

Canada 4. 60 

Cash  Contributing  States 

Belgium 4.  29 

Switzerland 3.  03 

Denmark 2.  76 

Italy 2. 02 

Spain 1-  59 

Israel 1-  24 

Cuba 0.  87 

Portugal 0.  79 

Iceland 0.  47 

Colombia 0. 47 
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As  in  previous  conferences,  it  was  recognized  as 
virtually  impossible  to  assess  actual  contributions 
strictly  in  accordance  with  a  theoretical  scale.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  only  21  vessels  physically 
available  for  the  scheme,  divided  as  follows  among 
six  states : 

United  States 10 

United  Kingdom 4 

France 2 

Netherlands 2 

Norway  (and  Sweden) 2 

Canada 1 

Some  other  states  expressed  an  interest  in  oper- 
ating additional  ships  if  they  could  be  obtained. 
This  possibility,  however,  did  not  materialize. 
Another  major  stumbling  block  was  the  great  dif- 
ference in  operating  costs  reported  by  various 
operating  states,  together  with  the  foreign  ex- 
change difficulties  which  would  be  involved  in 
making  cash  transfers  outside  the  European  area. 
After  careful  examination  of  all  possibilities,  the 
Conference  agreed  that  the  only  practicable  way 
to  maintain  9  stations  with  21  ships  would  be  to 
assign  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  11 
vessels,  the  four  stations  nearest  their  shores  (B, 
C,  D,  and  E),  leaving  it  to  states  outside  North 
America  to  operate  and  finance  the  other  5  stations 
(A,  I,  J,  K,  and  M). 

A  working  group  of  maritime  experts  developed 
a  feasible  plan  for  manning  the  latter  5  stations 
with  10  vessels  on  a  systematic  rotation  of  patrols 
and  relief  duty.  This  insured  that  the  operational 
responsibilities  would  be  shared  on  an  approxi- 
mately equal  basis  by  European  vessels.  A  work- 
ing group  of  the  Financial  Committee  worked  out 
an  acceptable  plan  whereby  cash  contributions  by 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Israel,'  Italy,  and  Switzerland 
would  be  divided  among  the  four  European  oper- 
ating states  in  proportion  to  operations  in  excess 
of  their  theoretical  responsibilities. 

The  new  agreement,  which  is  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  signatory  governments,  has  been  signed 
by  13  countries:  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

Spain  and  Iceland  participated  in  the  Confer- 
ence but  did  not  sign  the  agreement.  They  indi- 
cated their  willingness,  however,  to  make  financial 
contributions  in  support  of  the  program.  The 
Conference  expressed  the  hope  that  these  two 
states,  and  others  which  derive  benefits  from  the 
network,  would  find  it  possible  to  become  parties 
x>  the  agreement. 


-Intry  Into  Force  and  Duration 

i  The  agreement  will  come  into  force  not  earlier 
;han  July  1,  1954,  when  instruments  of  acceptance 
Jiave  been  deposited  with  Icao  by  governments  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  at  least  15  vessels. 
ft  is  to  run  for  an  initial  period  of  2  years  from 
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July  1,  1954,  with  provision  for  automatic  ex- 
tension one  year  at  a  time  unless  denounced  by  one 
or  more  states  responsible  in  the  aggregate  for  at 
least  two  vessels,  in  cash  or  in  kind.  To  safeguard 
the  interests  of  all  participants,  the  agreement 
provides  that  any  state  is  entitled  to  withdraw 
from  the  scheme  as  of  June  30  in  any  year  upon  12 
months'  prior  notice.  In  such  cases  the  Council 
of  Icao  is  to  seek  arrangements  for  redistributing 
the  obligations  of  withdrawing  states  and,  if  neces- 
sary, call  a  new  conference.  As  under  previous 
agreements,  the  Icao  Council  is  to  coordinate  the 
general  program  of  operating  the  stations  in  con- 
sultation with  the  states  concerned  and  with  such 
other  international  organizations  as  it  considers 
appropriate.  The  Council  is  to  keep  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  advised  of  the  mete- 
orological aspects  of  any  action  which  it  proposes 
to  take. 

On  or  before  March  1,  1955,  each  participating 
state  is  to  furnish  Icao  with  statistics  of  North 
Atlantic  crossings  by  its  civil  aircraft  in  1955. 
European  operating  states  are  also  to  submit  cost 
data  for  their  ships  during  1954.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  information  the  Council  will  review  the  rela- 
tionship between  costs  of  European  operating 
states  and  the  amount  of  cash  which  should  be 
available.  If  it  considers  it  necessary  to  establish 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  responsibilities 
among  the  states  concerned,  the  Council  is  to  cal- 
culate a  revision  of  the  obligations  to  pay  and  the 
right  to  receive  cash  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  new  agreement  is  based. 

Finally,  the  Conference  requested  the  Council 
of  Icao,  in  consultation  with  interested  states  and 
with  other  international  bodies,  to  explore  all  pos- 
sibilities of  further  improvements  in  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  ocean  stations  network,  and  of 
less  expensive  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  a  suffi- 
ciently high  standard  of  meteorological  informa- 
tion in  the  North  Atlantic. 

•  Mr.  Lister,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
/Special  Assistant,  Office  of  Transport  and  Commu- 
nications Policy,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  ICAO  Conference 
on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations. 

Liberian  President  To  Visit  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  13 

President  William  V.  S.  Tubman  of  Liberia  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1954. 
The  Liberian  President  and  his  party  are  expected 
to  arrive  in  Washington  in  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

In  issuing  the  invitation,  President  Eisenhower 
recalled  the  traditional  bonds  and  warm  feelings 
which  unite  Liberia  and  the  United  States  and 
emphasized  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens 
for  the  achievements  of  Liberia  and  for  the  role  it 
plays  in  Africa. 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Bill 
Signed  Into  Law 

The  President  on  May  13  signed  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Bill,  "providing  for  creation  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration to  construct  part  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  United  States  territory  in  the  interest 
of  national  security ;  authorizing  the  Corporation 
to  consummate  certain  arrangements  with  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Canada  rela- 
tive to  construction  and  operation  of  the  seaway ; 
empowering  the  Corporation  to  finance  the  United 
States  share  of  the  seaway  cost  on  a  self -liquidat- 
ing basis;  to  establish  cooperation  with  Canada 
in  the  control  and  operation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway;  to  authorize  negotiations  with  Canada 
of  an  agreement  on  tolls ;  and  for  other  purposes" 
(S.  Doc.  2150). 

Among  those  present  at  the  signing  ceremony 
at  the  White  House  were  the  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dor, A.  D.  P.  Heeney;  Sen.  Alexander  Wiley, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
Sen.  Homer  Ferguson,  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee ;  and  Rep.  George  A.  Dondero, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Following  are 
texts  of  remarks  made  at  the  ceremony. 


Across  the  river  we  have  held  hands.  Now  we 
cannot  part.  We  are  one  in  a  great  adventure — to 
build  for  the  future  of  America. 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  American  people. 


Senator  Ferguson 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Members  of 
Congress :  This  is  really  a  great  occasion.  I  know 
it  will  be  historic  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  our  friend, 
Canada,  to  the  north. 

Coming   from   Michigan,   one   of   the  border 
States,  this  has  been  a  dream  for  many  years.    Mr. 
President,  when  we  look  at  this  map  we  can  see 
that  soon  transportation  can  come  into  the  heart- . 
land  of  America.    Transportation,  whether  it  be: 
by  ship,  plane,  railroad,  truck,  or  automobile,  is* 
the  lifeblood  of  commerce  and  trade.    And  I  know] 
that  history  will  say  that  we  today  were  looking, 
into  the  future. 

It  means  a  better  United  States  and  a  better 
world,  I  am  sure.  This  occasion  is  really  one  that 
we  can  all  be  happy  about — that  this  administra- 
tion could  bring  this  about. 


White  House  press  release  dated  May  13 

President  Eisenhower 

I  am  very  happy,  in  the  presence  of  this  distin- 
guished company,  to  sign  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  we  have 
with  us  the  Ambassador  from  Canada,  because  this 
bill  is  intended  to  set  in  motion  the  great  project 
which  will  operate  to  the  benefit  of  both  our 
countries. 

This  marks,  of  course,  the  legislative  culmina- 
tion of  an  effort  that  has  taken  30  years  to  reach 
this  point.  Now  work  can  begin  on  the  great 
project  itself.  That  work,  we  all  hope,  will  pro- 
gress rapidly  without  interruption  to  a  successful 
completion,  so  that  the  benefits  of  this  great 
project  can  come  to  all  our  people  on  both  sides 
of  that  great  river. 


Senator  Wiley 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  His- 
tory will  now  record  that  at  long  last  the  dream — 
yes,  the  hope,  of  countless  millions  is  being  ful- 
filled. 

Back  of  us  stands  the  Ambassador  of  Canada. 
It  is  a  symbol  that  we  are  united  in  the  greatest 
effort  the  two  nations  ever  undertook,  in  building 
a  waterway  here  that  will  mean  happiness,  health, 
and  prosperity  for  countless  millions  to  come. 
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Representative  Dondero 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  Congress,  have  determined  that  they 
will  participate  with  their  good  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada,  in  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  many 
decades.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  waterways  in 
the  world  and  will  be  one  of  the  great  arteries  of 
commerce  in  the  world.  I  think  that  it  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  economic  welfare  and  also  to 
the  national  defense  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  five  of  your  predecessors  advo- 
cated and  endorsed  the  building  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  It  has  been  delayed  30  or  40  years, 
and  now  under  your  great  leadership  this  mighty 
project,  the  master  project  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  is  to  become  a  reality. 

I  want  to  add  just  one  more  thought,  and  that  is 
this :  that  in  the  days  to  come,  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  Canadian  people,  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  will  receive  great  benefit  from  what  we 
are  doing  now. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  83d  Congress, 
to  have  had  some  part  in  bringing  this  very  happy 
day  about,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  administration, 
must  go  the  credit  for  bringing  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  great  project.  Only  one  thing  re- 
mains now,  to  make  the  seaway  an  assured  fact, 
and  that  is  your  signature  to  the  bill  before  you. 
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The  Refugee  Relief  Program:  A  Challenge  to  Voluntary  Social  Agencies 


by  Frank  L.  Auerbach 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Visa  Office  1 


The  Refugee  Eelief  Act,  which  became  law  with 
the  President's  signature  on  August  7,  1953,  and 
remains  in  effect  until  January  1,  1957,  attempts 
to  help  refugees  from  Communist  persecution, 
natural  disaster,  and  military  operations  to  come 
to  the  United  States  as  immigrants.  It  also  con- 
tributes to  the  solution  of  problems  resulting  from 
population  pressures  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Holland 
by  facilitating  the  immigration  from  those  coun- 
tries of  certain  close  relatives  of  American  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens.  In  addition,  the 
act  facilitates  the  immigration  of  orphans  and 
permits  certain  aliens  already  in  the  United  States 
as  nonimmigrants  to  become  permanent  residents 
at  the  United  States.  The  maximum  number  of 
aliens  who  may  benefit  from  the  act's  provisions 
is  214,000. 

The  important  feature  of  the  new  act  is  that  it 
permits  these  214,000  aliens  to  become  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  without  being  sub- 
let to  the  quota  limitations  of  our  regular  immi- 
gration laws.  In  other  words,  aliens  coming  to 
he  United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
nay  come  in  addition  to  those  who  are  permitted 
-o  enter  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  so  far  have  had  no 
>r  little  contact  with  the  new  act,  I  should  like 
o  summarize  briefly  its  more  important  provi- 
10ns.  x 

There  are  four  distinct  groups  of  aliens  who 
nay  benefit  by  the  act  and  four  distinct  procedures 
tave  to  be  followed.  The  largest  group,  186,000 
ut  of  214,000,  are  refugees,  expellees,  and  escapees 
rom  Communist  persecution,  natural  disaster, 
nd  military  operations,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

isas  to  90,000  of  these  refugees,  escapees,  and 
xpellees  may  be  issued  in  the  German  Federal 
republic,  the  Western  Sector  of  Berlin,  or  in 
i-ustria;  10,000  in  the  territory  of  the  member 

1  Address  made  before  the  Common  Council  for  Amer- 
ffi?  ^.n!ty  and  the  National  Conference  on  Naturalization 
nd  Citizenship  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  May  11  (press 
Jlease  239  dated  May  10).  ^P 
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nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
on  the  European  Continent  and  in  Turkey, 
Sweden,  Iran,  and  Trieste;  45,000  in  Italy,  15,000 
in  Greece,  15,000  in  Holland,  2,000  in  the  Near 
East,  5,000  in  the  Far  East,  and  another  2,000 
each  to  Polish  veterans  and  Chinese  refugees  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
visa  application.  Refugees  within  this  group 
could  be  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
victims  of  floods  in  Holland  or  of  earthquakes  in 
Greece. 

In  order  to  bring  a  refugee  or  escapee  to  the 
United  States,  assurances  of  employment,  housing, 
and  against  becoming  a  public  charge  must  be 
given  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Special 
assurance  forms  have  been  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  are  to  be  used  by  citizen 
sponsors.  Different  assurance  forms  are  to  be 
used  depending  on  whether  the  sponsor  knows  the 
alien  he  wishes  to  bring  to  the  United  States  or  if 
he  designates  only  the  skills  and  qualifications 
such  alien  should  have  but  relies  on  a  voluntary 
social  agency  or  another  agent  to  select  for  him 
an  alien  having  these  qualifications. 

The  degree  to  which  statements  contained  in 
these  assurances  have  to  be  corroborated  by  addi- 
tional evidence  such  as  statements  from  employ- 
ers, bank  letters,  copies  of  income-tax  returns, 
et  cetera,  depends  on  whether  the  assurance  is 
endorsed  by  one  of  the  voluntary  social  agencies 
recognized  for  this  purpose.  If  one  of  the  some  20 
recognized  agencies  underwrites  an  assurance  pre- 
pared by  an  individual  citizen,  generally  speaking, 
the  agency's  underwriting  relieves  the  sponsor  of 
the  necessity  of  procuring  documentation  corrob- 
orating his  public  charge  and  housing  assurance. 

Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  Relatives 

The  second  largest  group  of  aliens  benefiting 
from  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are  certain  close 
relatives  of  American  citizens  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Holland  who  qualify  for  preference  quota  status 
under  our  regular  immigration  laws.  Fifteen 
thousand  Italian  relatives,  2,000  Greek  relatives, 
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and  2,000  Dutch  relatives  are  in  this  group,  which 
includes  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  American 
citizens  as  well  as  sons  and  daughters  of  American 
citizens  who  are  not  entitled  to  nonquota  status, 
being  married  or  over  21  years  of  age ;  and  finally, 
husbands,  wives,  and  children  of  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  in  the  United  States.  The  significance 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  in  relation  to  this  group 
of  aliens  is  that  many  of  them,  due  to  the  quota 
limitations  of  our  regular  immigration  laws, 
would  have  to  anticipate  a  waiting  period  of  many 
years  before  they  could  come  to  this  country  while 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  within  the  numeri- 
cal limits  provided  therein,  they  may  come  as  soon 
as  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law. 


Visas  Issued  in  the  Netherlands 
Under  Refugee  Relief  Act 

Press  release  256  dated  May  14 

The  following  information  was  received  on  May  Ik 
from  the  American  Embassy  at  The  Hague: 

Scott  McLeod,  Administrator  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act,  today  presented  to  a  family  of  eight  the 
first  Tublic  Law  203  (the  Refugee  Relief  Act)  visas 
issued  in  the  Netherlands  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
Rotterdam  U.S.  Consulate.  The  immigrants,  whose 
departure  date  has  not  yet  been  set,  are:  Jan 
Koetsier,  56,  cattle  breeder  of  Mijdrecht,  Utrecht 
Province;  his  wife,  Christina,  55;  their  sons  Jan, 
Jr.,  24,  Teunis,  22;  Gerard,  21;  Jakob,  13;  and 
daughters  Marrigje,  20,  and  Christina,  17. 

The  sponsor  is  Koetsier's  son  Henry,  25,  a  dairy 
owner  who  resides  at  Buena  Park,  Calif.,  who  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  on  October  31,  1947, 
and  was  naturalized  October  14,  1953. 

The  Koetsiers,  who  were  on  the  regular  quota 
waiting  list,  applied  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  203  on  March  31,  1954. 


The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  these 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Dutch  relatives  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  followed  in  the  case  of  refugees 
and  escapees.  Petition  forms  required  for  these 
relatives  under  the  regular  immigration  laws  are 
filed  and  in  many  cases  have  been  approved  for 
some  time  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Serv- 
ice verifies  the  evidence  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  relative  petitioner  in  this  country  and 
the  alien  abroad  and  notifies  the  Department  of 
State  of  its  findings.  The  Department  then  au- 
thorizes the  American  consular  officer  abroad  to 
grant  preference  quota  status  to  the  alien.  In 
addition,  the  relative  in  this  country  submits  to 
the  consular  officer  the  usual  evidence  of  support, 
such  as  an  affidavit  of  support  or  a  contract  for 
employment.  The  assurances  of  employment, 
housing,  and  against  becoming  a  public  charge 
prescribed  for  refugees  and  escapees  are  not  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  immigration  of  these 
relatives. 
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Italian  and  Greek  relatives  are  expected  to  bene-  j 
fit  primarily  from  this  provision.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  spouses  and  children  of  brothers,  sis- J 
ters,  sons,  and  daughters  of  American  citizens  who 
are  not  entitled  to  quota  preferences  under  the 
regular  immigration  laws  are  entitled  to  consid- 
eration under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  a  significant 
effort  to  prevent  the  separation  of  families  in 
migration. 

The  third  group  of  immigrants  who  may  benefit 
from  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are  orphans.    Four 
thousand    orphans   in    any   part   of   the   world, 
adopted  abroad  or  to  be  adopted  in  the  United1 
States,  by  an  American  citizen  and  spouse  may  be 
issued  immigrant  visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act.     Proper  caution  is  being  exercised  by  those 
administering  the  law  to  plan  for  the  immigration1 
of  orphans  in  such  way  that  the  needs  of  the  child' 
are  protected  as  much  as  the  interests  of  the  com-q 
munity  and  the  State  to  which  these  children  are' 
destined.     I  am  glad  to  give  recognition  at  thisj 
point  to  the  fine  cooperation  we  in  the  Department 
of  State  have  had  in  this  connection  not  only  from 
the    Children's   Bureau    of   the   Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but  also  the  vari-^ 
ous  State  and  voluntary  social  agencies  expert  m 
and  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children. 

In  the  case  of  orphans,  assurances  of  proper 
care  have  to  be  submitted  by  the  American  citizen 
who  has  already  adopted  the  child  abroad  or  who' 
is  planning  to  adopt  the  child  in  the  United  States. 
Different  requirements  are  established  depending 
on  whether  the  adoption  has  already  taken  place 
abroad  or  will  be  initiated  in  this  country.  In  the 
latter  case,  some  of  the  requirements  are  an  investi- 
gation of  the  prospective  adoptive  home  and  par- 
ents by  a  recognized  child  care  agency  and  an 
investigation  in  the  country  of  the  orphan's  resi- 
dence by  a  qualified  welfare  agency  concerning  the 
orphan's  mental  and  physical  health  and  family 
background.  It  is  also  required  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  a  child  care  agency 
for  the  supervision  of  the  orphan  pending  his  legal 
adoption  and,  in  the  event  the  adoption  petition 
is  denied  by  the  court,  for  the  care  and  resettle- 
ment of  the  orphan. 

The  fourth  and  last  group  of  aliens  benefiting 
from  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are  5,000  nonimmi- 
grants in  the  United  States  who  entered  this  coun- 
try before  July  1,  1953,  and  who  may  be  granted 
permanent  residence  status  if  they  can  show  that 
because  of  events  which  have  occurred  subsequent 
to  their  entry  to  the  United  States  they  are  unable 
to  return  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  nationality, 
or  last  residence  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of 
persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal opinion. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
it  decided  that  it  should  be  administered  by  the 
established  operating  agencies  of  the  government 
under  the  supervisory  jurisdiction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
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Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State.  In  addition 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  its  consular  of- 
ficers abroad,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  play  an  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 


Parts  Played  by  Other  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  functions  it  performs  under 
the  regular  immigration  laws,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  inspects  abroad  aliens 
who  apply  for  visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
and  determines  preliminarily  their  admissibility 
into  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  thereby 
the  number  of  aliens  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum who  at  the  time  of  their  application  for  ad- 
mission at  a  port  of  entry  are  found  excludable. 

The  adjustment  of  status  of  5,000  nonimmi- 
grants in  the  United  States  to  that  of  permanent 
resident  aliens  authorized  by  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaturalLzaton  Service.  The  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with  its  affili- 
ated State  Employment  Services  examines  the 
authenticity  of  job  orders  in  connection  with  as- 
surances of  employment  for  refugees  and  escapees 
and  also  verifies  that  no  American  workers  would 
be  displaced  from  employment  by  the  alien's 
idmission. 

Abroad,  officers  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  will  determine  the  occupational 
skills  of  aliens  who  are  applying  for  visas  under 
;he  Refugee  Relief  Act  and  so  far  as  possible 
mil  develop  an  occupational  catalog  of  visa  ap- 
plicants with  skills  for  which  no  assurances  have 
)een  given.  This  catalog  will  be  used  in  fillino- 
ob  orders  in  the  United  States  for  aliens  identified 
mly  by  their  skill  by  the  prospective  employers. 

The  Treasury  Department  administers  the 
granting  of  loans  to  finance  the  transportation  of 
mmigrants  from  ports  of  entry  to  places  of  their 
•^settlement  in  the  United  States.  Officers  of  the 
counter  Intelligence  Corps  of  the  Army  and  spe- 
lal  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  conduct 
ecurity  investigations  concerning  visa  appli- 
ants.  The  latter,  in  addition,  prepare  the  written 
eport  on  each  applicant  for  an  immigrant  visa  re- 
uired  by  the, act. 

As  I  am  speaking  to  you  today  I  am  glad  to  re- 
ort  that  the  vast  machinery  to  put  the  act  into 
ull  operation  in  various  countries  has  been  set 
p  as  far  as  conditions  permit.  At  the  same  time 
would  like  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  various 
roblems  the  Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Togram  had  to  contend  with  before  the  present 
;atus  of  the  program  was  reached. 
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Since  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  became  law  on 
August  7, 1953,  Mr.  Scott  McLeod,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion, Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  appointed  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Alexander  as  Assistant  Administrator  to 
set  up  the  necessary  inter-  and  intradepartmental 
organization  for  the  administration  of  the  act. 
The  Administrator  and  his  Assistant  had  to  tackle 
simultaneously  a  number  of  problems.  The  vari- 
ous government  agencies  entrusted  with  the  act's 
administration  had  to  be  brought  together  and 
had  to  agree  on  the  lines  of  demarcation  of  their 
respective  responsibilities.  Regulations,  instruc- 
tions, and  assurance  forms  had  to  be  prepared  and 
discussed  within  the  Government.  A  first  and  a 
second  draft  of  these  regulations  and  assurance 
forms  was  shared  with  various  voluntary  social 
agencies  concerned  with  refugee  work,  many  of 
whom  are  represented  here  today.  Many  of  their 
recommendations  are  incorporated  in  the  final 
draft  of  the  regulations  which  were  published  on 
December  3,  1953.2 

Simultaneously  the  Administrator  had  to  re- 
solve budgetary  questions  which  by  necessity  arise 
with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  governmental  pro- 
gram and  had  to  begin  a  recruitment  program  of 
consular  officers  and  security  investigators  for 
service  abroad.  This  recruitment  program  had 
to  be  planned  carefully  so  as  to  conserve  available 
operational  funds  as  much  as  possible. 


Difficulty  of  Anticipating  Volume 

The  uncertainty  of  the  volume  of  immigration 
to  be  anticipated  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  was,  and  to  some 
extent  still  is,  a  very  serious  problem  which  has 
to  be  faced  in  connection  with  the  staffing  program. 

This  uncertainty  hinges  mainly  on  two  points. 
One  is  that  no  definite  or  final  staffing  plans  can  be 
made  for  any  one  country  until  the  government  of 
such  country  has  declared  its  willingness  to  issue 
to  each  emigrant  from  its  territory  a  certificate 
guaranteeing  that  he  will  be  accepted  back  in  the 
event  it  should  be  discovered  that  he  obtained  a 
visa  by  fraud  or  by  misrepresenting  a  material 
fact.  Although  negotiations  with  the  governments 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world  in  which 
the  Refugee  Relief  Program  could  operate  were 
initiated  soon  after  the  act  was  approved  by  the 
President,  only  10  countries  or  areas  have  so  far 
agreed  to  issue  the  certificate  of  readmission. 
These  countries  or  areas  are  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Korea,  Holland, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  Greece  and  Italy  agreed 
to  the  issuance  of  the  return  certificate  late  in  1953 ; 
the  Netherlands  in  February ;  France  in  March ; 
Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan 
in  April ;  and  Belgium  in  May  of  this  year.     The 

2 18  Fed.  Reg.  7783.    For  a  Department  announcement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dee.  21,  1953,  p.  861. 
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Netherlands  has  agreed  to  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificate in  principle  only ;  details  of  the  agreements 
with  this  country  still  have  to  be  worked  out.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  unwise  and 
wasteful  to  hire  staff  as  long  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether,  because  of  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
concerning  the  certificate  of  readmission,  the 
refugee  program  can  be  operated  in  a  given  coun- 
try or  area. 

The  other  important  factor  which  influences  the 
planning  for  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  is  the 
difficulty  of  anticipating  the  volume  of  assurances 
for  the  various  groups  of  refugees,  expellees,  and 
orphans  who  may  come  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  Up  to  April  30,  5,046 
assurances  have  been  received  in  the  Department 
of  State  for  all  groups  of  refugees,  escapees,  and 
orphans.  Of  these  assurances,  138  are  for  orphans. 
For  refugees  and  escapees  in  Germany  880  assur- 
ances have  been  submitted;  in  Austria,  357;  in 
Greece,  2,726 ;  in  Holland,  8.  The  remaining  937 
assurances  are  for  refugees  and  escapees  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Israel,  Trans  Jordan,  and  other  areas 
in  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  604  of  the  5,046 
assurances  are  underwritten  by  voluntary  organi- 
zations recognized  by  the  Administrator. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  the  existing  problem 
in  the  case  of  Germany.  As  stated,  880  assurances 
have  been  received  for  refugees  and  escapees  in 
Germany.  They  may  cover  some  1,200  to  1,400 
persons.  Under  the  circumstances  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  act  have  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  administratively  sound  and 
justifiable  from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view  to 
send  into  Germany  a  staff  large  enough  to  issue 
visas  in  these  cases  within  a  1-  or  2-month  period 
with  the  possibility  that  not  sufficient  additional 
assurances  are  received  in  time  to  justify  the  re- 
tention of  this  staff ;  or  whether  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  send  a  small  staff  into  Germany  and 
step  up  staffing  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  suffi- 
cient assurances  are  at  hand  to  complete  the  issu- 
ance of  the  90,000  visas  authorized  for  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  same  problem  exists  in  most 
other  countries  in  which  the  refugee  program 
could  operate. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  in  regard  to  rela- 
tives in  Italy  and  Greece  since  many  more  ap- 
proved visa  petitions  are  at  hand  than  visas  are 
authorized  to  be  issued  for  these  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, as  of  April  30  the  Department  of  State 
has  received  42,111  approved  relative  petitions  for 
Italian  beneficiaries  but  only  15,000  visas  may  be 
issued  to  Italian  relatives  under  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act.  Should  a  bill  already  passed  by  the 
House  become  law  it  would  be  possible  that  the 
45,000  visas  authorized  for  issuance  to  refugees 
in  Italy  and  the  15,000  in  Greece  also  be  used  for 
the  issuance  of  visas  to  the  relative  groups  in  each 
of  these  countries. 
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Role  of  Voluntary  Social  Agencies 

What  is  the  role  voluntary  social  agencies  can 
play  in  relation  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Program? 
First  of  all,  agencies  can  do  a  very  important  job 
by  disseminating  accurate  information  on  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  and  the  opportunity  it  offers. 
While  the  required  assurance  forms  are  available 
directly  from  the  Department  of  State  and  alsc 
through  the  various  field  offices  of  the  Immigra-j 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Adminis-I 
trator  appreciates  the  cooperation  of  voluntary 
agencies  willing  to  act  as  distributing  centers  foi 
these  forms.  <   J 

Agencies  conversant  with  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  can  be  of  real! 
service  to  American  communities  in  assisting  with] 
the  preparation  of  assurance  forms  and  their  sub  J 
mission  to  the  prescribed  government  agenciesj 
Agencies  with  representatives  abroad  may  fine] 
qualified  workers  to  fill  the  demand  for  special] 
ski  lis  specified  by  a  sponsor.  Other  agencies  whicl'  j 
are  particularly  equipped  to  work  with  refugee^ 
may  apply  to  the  Administrator  of  the  progrsB 
for  recognition.  Once  recognized,  they  may  una 
derwrite  assurances  of  an  individual  citizen  and 
may  certify  the  availability  of  housing  in  thd 
absence  of  a  public  housing  authority  which  cad 
perform  such  function.  J 

The  role  of  state  and  voluntary  agencies  in  th< 
orphan  program  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  is  o 
particular  significance  since  their  participation  i ' 
required  in  conducting  the  investigation  of  ts 
proposed  adoptive  home  and  parents  and  of  thi 
orphan  himself.    Also,  in  the  case  of  orphans  ti\ 
be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  as  stated  earlier 
an  appropriate  agency  has  to  assume  responsibil 
ity  for  the  supervision  of  the  orphan  pending  hi 
legal  adoption  and,  if  the  adoption  petition  ifj 
denied  by  the  court,  for  the  care  and  resettlemen 
of  the  orphan. 

Since  the  volume  of  assurances  will  determini 
the  pattern  and  the  success  of  the  act's  adminis 
tration,  obviously  the  voluntary  agencies  can  makt 
their  greatest  contribution  by  making  the  lav 
known  throughout  the  country  and  by  helping 
those  willing  to  sponsor  refugees  with  the  fulfill 
ment  of  the  law's  requirements. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  bring  you  the  per 
sonal  greetings  of  Mr.  McLeod,  the  Administrate 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Program,  and  his  assuranc 
that  all  those  in  the  Department  of  State  con 
cerned  with  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are  makinj 
every  effort  to  interpret  and  administer  the  lav 
reasonably,  sympathetically,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  Congress.  We  count  on  you 
help  and  cooperation  in  making  the  act  bette 
known  throughout  the  American  communitie 
and  to  make  it  successful  by  relieving  the  pligh 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  find  a  permanent  horn 
in  the  United  States. 
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Resumption  of  Relations 
/Vith  Paraguay 

'ress  release  252  dated  May  14 

The  United  States  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Asun- 
;ion  informed  the  Paraguayan  Foreign  Office  on 
llay  13  of  the  resumption  of  relations  between 
he  United  States  and  Paraguayan  Governments. 


General  Strike  in  Honduras 

•ress  release  242  dated  May  11 

At  his  news  conference  on  May  11,  Secretary 
Julles  was  asked  for  comment  on  the  general  strike 
n  Honduras  and  any  relation  it  had  to  Guatemala. 
Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

The  indications  are  that  the  so-called  strike  in 
londuras  is  not  entirely  a  domestic  phenomenon. 
Fhere  is  at  least  an  interesting  coincidence  in  the 
!act  that  the  strikes  have  occurred  principally  in 
in  area  to  which  the  Guatemalan  Government  re- 
ently  sent  three  consuls  who  have  subsequently 
>een  declared  persona  non  grata  by  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Honduras  because  of  their  activities. 


bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 

'ress  release  243  dated  May  11 

At  his  news  conference  on  May  11,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  whether  in  his  opinion  bipartisan 
'oreign  policy  had  deteriorated  over  the  past  year 
',nd  whether  he  felt  that  any  Democrat  had  been 
'iven  anything  like  the  authority  that  he  was  given 
s  a  representative  of  the  opposition  party  in  the 
"ruman  administration.  Mr.  Dulles  replied  as 
ollows: 

I  myself  am  not  conscious  of  any  deterioration 
f  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy.  I  have  had 
he  most  frequent  and  intimate  talks  with  both 
tepublican  and  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
oth  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  have  always 
|een  received  and  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
[ourtesy  by  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 
|  I  have  nothing  but  satisfaction  in  my  own  mind 
|0r  the  degree  in  which  there  has  up  to  the  present 
lime  been  a  nonpartisan  approach  to  this  question 
if  foreign  policy,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  that 
ray.  Certainly,  I  shall  do  everything  within  my 
ower  to  make  it  continue  that  way. 

There  is  no  point  in  disguising  the  fact  that  we 
lave  been  and  are  and  for  a  long  time  will  be  faced 
jy  the  greatest  danger,  I  think,  that  has  ever  con- 
ranted  our  Nation,  and  I  think  it  is  indispensable 
lat  there  should  be  bipartisanship.  I  showed 
aat  myself  when  the  Democrats  were  in  charge 


of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government 
and  did  all  that  I  could  to  contribute  toward  it, 
working  principally,  of  course,  with  Senator  Van- 
denberg  and  Governor  Dewey,  and  in  that  way 
we  had  a  united  front  with  which  to  face  the  world. 
I  am  doing  all  that  I  can  to  contribute  to  making 
that  possible  at  the  present  time,  and  so  far  I 
have  received,  and  I  expect  to  continue  to  receive, 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats. 

It  is  often,  I  think,  forgotten  that  David 
Bruce,  who  was  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  when 
we  came  in,  continues  on  in  the  same  capacity  in 
relation  to  this  administration  that  I  had  in  re- 
lation to  the  Truman  administration.  He  is  a 
trusted  adviser  in  relation  to  many  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 


World  Trade  Week,  1954 

A  PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  it  is  essential  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world  that  our  Nation  and  its  friends  throughout 
the  world  maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and 
combined  economic  strength  ;  and 

Whereas  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  depend  to  a  significant  degree  upon  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  exchange  of  their  goods  and 
services  in  world  markets ;  and 

Whereas  mutual  economic  advantages  accrue  to  buyer 
and  seller,  to  producer  and  consumer,  and  to  individuals 
and  nations  through  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
in  world  trade : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  16,  1954,  as  World  Trade  Week; 
and  I  request  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  posses- 
sions, and  municipalities  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
in  the  observance  of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educational, 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally,  to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with  gatherings, 
discussions,  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other  appropriate 
activities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighth  day  of  May 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]     fifty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eighth. 

/^_J  c-«-9-^-  tL4A^J c<-<^.  X^k-*^ 

By  the  President: 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3054 ;  19  Fed  Reg.  2777. 
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Trade  With  the  Philippines 

Press  release  253  dated  May  14 

The  Department  of  State  in  a  communication 
to  the  Congress  on  May  13  requested  an  18-month 
extension  of  the  period  of  free  entry  of  Philippine 
articles  into  the  United  States  from  July  4,  1954, 
to  January  1,  1956.  Legislation  proposed  for  im- 
plementing this  request  would  enable  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  this  extension  into 
effect  by  proclamation  to  cover  that  period  be- 
tween the  aforementioned  dates  for  which  like 
treatment  is  accorded  U.S.  articles  entering  the 
Philippines. 

The  draft  bill  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress was  prepared  in  response  to  a  specific  request 
from  the  Philippine  Government  and  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  that  both  Governments  should  seek 
an  18-month  extension  of  the  present  free-trade 
period,  during  which  time  the  basic  modifications 
which  the  Philippine  Government  seeks  in  the 
1946  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Related  Matters 
could  be  considered. 


Sentences  by  International 
Military  Tribunal  Far  East 

Press  release  246  dated  May  12 

The  Government  of  India  has  protested  the  de- 
cision of  the  signatory  powers  to  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  regarding  India's  rights  to  partic- 
ipate in  decisions  with  respect  to  persons  sentenced 
by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  Far  East. 
The  U.S.  Government's  position  on  this  matter  is 
as  follows : 

Article  11  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
provides  that  the  power  to  grant  clemency,  to 
reduce  sentences,  and  to  parole  with  respect  to 
persons  sentenced  by  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  Far  East  (Imtfe)  may  not  be  exercised 
except  on  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernments represented  on  the  Tribunal  and  on  the 
recommendations  of  Japan. 

To  carry  out  this  provision  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  consulted  with  the  other  Gov- 
ernments concerned  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace : 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  among  these  Governments  that  the 
power  to  grant  clemency,  to  reduce  sentences,  and 
to  parole  is  a  right  conferred  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan  signed  at  San  Francisco  on 
September  8,  1951,  and  therefore  comes  within  the 
scope  of  operation  of  article  25  of  that  treaty. 

The  language  of  articles  11  and  25  taken  to- 
gether confines  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  the 
following    Governments,    which    have    already 
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signed  and  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Peace  wit] 
Japan:  Australia,  Canada,  France,  the  Nether, 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  United  King} 
dom,  and  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  th 
participation  of  Pakistan  it  is  the  view  of  th 
Governments  concerned  that  Pakistan  was  en? 
titled  under  international  law  to  seek  and  be  ac; 
corded  the  rights  and  obligations  which  attache! 
to  British  India  as  a  participant  in  the  waj 
against  Japan.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  o 
Peace  itself,  Pakistan  acquired  the  position  of  j 
power  formerly  at  war  with  Japan.  Similarl] 
Pakistan  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  for  the  pui. 
pose  of  article  11  of  the  treaty  as  having  bee< 
represented  on  the  Imtfe  and  is  therefore  entitle' 
to  exercise  the  rights  conferred  by  article  11  o 
the  treaty. 

It  is  not  the  position  of  the  Governments  coilj 
cerned  that  India's  vote  was  transferred  to  Paki 
stan.  Had  India  signed  and  ratified  the  Treaty  n 
Peace  with  Japan,  both  India  and  Pakistan  woulc 
in  the  view  of  the  Governments  concerned,  havi 
been  eligible  to  participate  in  decisions  with  re 
spect  to  persons  sentenced  by  the  Internationa 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East. 

This  position  was  conveyed  by  Government- 
concerned  to  the  Government  of  Japan  in  Marci^ 
1953  and  subsequently  to  the  Government  of  In 
dia  in  response  to  the  latter's  protest  against  ex 
elusion  from  participation  in  decisions  with  re! 
spect  to  persons  sentenced  by  the  Imtfe. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Consular  Convention 
With  Ireland 
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Press  release  250  dated  May  13 

On  May  13  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  th< 
consular  convention  and  supplementary  protoco 
between  the  United  States  and  Ireland  were  ex 
changed  at  Washington  by  Secretary  Dulles  anc 
John  Joseph  Hearne,  Ambassador  of  Ireland.  Ir 
accordance  with  their  terms,  the  convention  anc 
protocol  will  enter  into  force  on  the  30th  day  aftei 
the  exchange,  June  12,  1954. 

The  convention,  signed  at  Dublin  May  1,  1950 
and  the  protocol  supplementary  thereto,  signed  ai 
Dublin  March  3,  1952,  were  approved  by  th( 
United  States  Senate  on  June  13,  1952,  and  ratified 
by  the  President  on  June  26, 1952. 

The  convention  is  the  first  comprehensive  treatj 
relating  to  consular  affairs  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ireland.  Like  similar 
conventions  between  the  United  States  and  other 
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countries,  the  convention  with  Ireland  contains 
provisions  relating  to  the  appointment  and  dis- 
tricts of  consular  officers;  their  legal  rights  and 
immunities  and  the  inviolability  of  consular 
offices,  archives,  and  correspondence;  the  financial 
privileges  of  consular  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding certain  tax  exemptions  and  customs 
privileges;  the  rights  of  consular  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  protection  of  nationals  of  their 
country;  notarial  acts  and  other  services;  the  au- 
thority of  consular  officers  in  connection  with 
transfers  of  property ;  and  their  authority  in  re- 
gard to  shipping  matters.  Provision  is  also  made 
regarding  the  rights  of  each  country  to  acquire 
real  estate  for  consular  purposes. 

The  terms  of  the  supplementary  protocol  have 
the  effect  of  providing  that  the  authority  of  con- 
sular officers  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
estates  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  article 
III  of  the  convention  relating  to  the  tenure  and 
disposition  of  real  and  personal  property,  signed 
at  Washington  March  2,  1899,  together  with  ar- 
ticles 19  and  20  of  the  present  convention. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Conventioo  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural 
Relations.  Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954  (Tenth 
Inter-American  Conference).1  Enters  into  force  be- 
tween the  countries  that  ratify  upon  deposit  of  such 
ratifications  with  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Signatures: 

United  States  Guatemala 

Argentina  Haiti 

Bolivia  Honduras 

Brazil  Mexico 

Chile  Nicaragua 

Colombia  Panama 

Cuba  Paraguay 

Dominican  Republic  Peru 

Ecuador  Uruguay 

El  Salvador  Venezuela 

Finance 

Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December  27,  1945. 


'Two  other  conventions  also  concluded  at  the  Tenth 
Inter-American  Conference  were  not  signed  by  the  United 
States  (viz.,  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Asylum  and  Con- 
vention on  Territorial  Asylum). 


Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Indonesia,  April  15,  1954. 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.     Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.    Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Indonesia,  April  15,  1954. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  provisions  regarding  airmail 
and  final  protocol  to  the  provisions  regarding  airmail. 
Signed  at  Brussels  July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1953.     TIAS  2800. 

Ratifications   deposited:  Greece,  April  5,   1954;   Cuba, 
April  14,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (TIAS  1700). 2    Opened  for  signature  at  Geneva 
November  8,  1952. 
Signature:  Austria,  April  30,  1954. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (TIAS  1700). 2  Done  at  Geneva  October 
24,  1953. 

Declaration  recognizing  signature  as  binding:  deposited 
by  Austria,  April  30,  1954. 

Declaration  on  the  continued  application  of  the  schedules 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (TIAS 
1700).  Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  October  24,  1953.  TIAS  2886. 
Ratification,  deposited:  Norway,  April  28,  1954. 
Declaration  recognizing  signature  as  binding:  deposited 
by  Austria,  April  30, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Israel 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with 
protocol  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton August  23,  1951.  Advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion  (with  reservation)   given  by  the  Senate  July  21, 

1953.  Ratified  by  the  President  December  18,  1953. 
Ratifications  exchanged  March  4,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  April  3,  1954. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  May  6,  1954. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  relating  to  the  off-shore  procurement  program. 
Signed  at  Luxembourg  April  17,  1954.  Enters  into 
force  upon  ratification  by  Luxembourg. 

Panama 

Agreement  for  the  enlargement  and  use  by  the  Canal  Zone 
of  sewerage  facilities  in  Colon  Free  Zone  Area.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama  March  8  and  25, 

1954.  Entered  into  force  March  25,  1954. 


'Not  in  force. 


May  24,   1954 
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Forced  Labor  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


Statements  by  Preston  Hotchkis 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  '■ 


THE  ENSLAVEMENT  OF  RACES 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1910  dated  April  23 

Forced  labor  is  an  anachronism,  yet  it  still 
exists  in  the  20th  century.  In  its  most  pervasive 
form,  it  is  the  life  worse  than  death  meted  out  to 
those  who  dare  to  doubt  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment; a  throwback  to  slavery  of  the  dark  ages 
employed  by  the  Communist  dictator  to  mass- 
liquidate  opposition. 

Why  in  this  enlightened  age  do  we  tolerate  it? 

Why  in  this  council  of  the  United  Nations  do 
we  have  to  talk  about  it? 

We  must  talk  about  it,  we  must  discuss  the  facts 
fairly  and  frankly.  For  we  have  before  us  the 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.2 

We  recall  that  only  4  months  ago,  in  December 
1953,  the  General  Assembly,  aroused  by  the  find- 
ings in  that  report,  expressed  its  strong  condemna- 
tion of  forced  labor  as  a  direct  contravention  of 
the  solemn  obligations  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.3  This  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  almost  unanimous  for  there  were  only  5  votes 
against  it — by  those  representing  the  so-called 
"workers'  paradises"  promised  by  Lenin. 

The  ideals  and  undertakings  of  that  Charter 
have  been  well  served  by  the  Committee's  work. 
Its  report  is  regarded  almost  universally  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  man's  struggle  for 
freedom  from  oppression. 

The  three  outstanding  jurists  who  comprised 
the  Committee  have  earned  the  abiding  gratitude 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Likewise 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  and  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations  which  participated  are 
deserving  of  our  fullest  thanks. 

The  cause  of  freedom  was  also  well  served  by 
the  willing  contributions  of  many  governments. 

1  Made  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Apr.  23 
and  27. 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/2431.  For  the  text  of  the  section  of  the 
report  dealing  with  conclusions  regarding  forced  labor 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  167. 

"For  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  873. 


Outside  the  Soviet  world,  the  charges  have  beer 
reviewed  seriously.  Governments  have  given  ful 
cooperation  in  the  presentation  of  laws,  data,  anc 
facts.  There  have  been  indications  that  govern- 
ments have  reviewed  their  own  practices  during 
the  course  of  the  Committee's  investigation.  The 
facts  which  underlay  the  Committee's  inquiries 
were  of  grave  concern  to  the  governments  in- 
volved. They  challenged  their  consciences  anc 
their  moral  obligations  to  their  own  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  concerned  about  practice? 
of  forced  labor  wherever  they  may  exist.  We  are 
interested  in  vigorous  action  by  governments  and 
cooperative  action  which  can  follow  after  con-, 
sideration  of  the  Committee's  recommendations. 
In  this  my  Government  is  prepared  to  participate 
within  this  Council  and  within  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Refusals  To  Cooperate  With  Committee 

It  is  highly  significant — and  yet  understand- 
able— that  the  Committee's  blackest  findings 
related  to  the  very  countries  which  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  any  way. 

The  utter  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  stand- 
ards of  human  dignity  and  freedom  which  the 
United  Nations  represents  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
replies  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
Committee's  inquiries.  That  contempt  is  further 
evidenced  by  their  continued  refusal  to  cooperate, 
even  after  the  General  Assembly  had  requested 
such  cooperation  in  its  resolution  of  December  7, 
1953.  Some  6  weeks  later,  on  January  22,  1954, 
the  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  notified  the  Secre- 
tary-General that  it  would  continue  to  refuse  to 
cooperate,  and  again  characterized  the  report  as 
"slanderous"  and  "provocative."  In  succession 
the  delegations  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
and  of  Czechoslovakia  followed  suit  on  March  1 
and  10,  respectively. 

These  latest  replies  must  be  interpreted  for  what 
they  truly  are — a  brazen  effort  to  use  the  technique 
of  the  "big  lie"  in  combating  a  series  of  established 
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facts   that  have   already   shocked   the   civilized 
world. 

The  members  of  this  Council  are  familiar  with 
the  findings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  with 
the  judicial  tone  in  which  they  are  presented. 
The  restraint,  the  understatements,  the  careful 
way  in  which  the  three  eminent  members  leaned 
over  backward  in  reaching  their  conclusions,  attest 
both  to  their  own  competence  and  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  their  findings. 

The  three  members  applied  a  basic  standard  of 
justice — the  standard  that  an  accused  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty — even  to  allegations  against 
countries  that  do  not  accord  this  right  to  their  own 
citizens.  They  were  hampered  at  every  turn  by 
Iron  Curtain  refusals  to  cooperate.  The  only 
comments  the  Committee  had  from  the  Soviet 
world  were  those  made  during  Council  debate. 
Even  taking  them  into  account,  the  Committee 
was  forced  to  conclude  that  forced  labor  in  its  most 
reprehensible  form  was  a  significant  part  of  the 
Soviet  structure,  and  that  in  parrot-like  fashion, 
forced  labor  occupied  a  comparable  place  in  the 
satellite  countries.  They  found  the  existence  of 
forced  labor  used  as  a  political  weapon  to  throttle 
any  freedom.  What  this  means  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  forced  laborers  are  political  prison- 
ers rather  than  ordinary  criminals  in  the  free- 
world  sense.  And  they  found  a  second  form  of 
forced  labor.  That  second  form  is  compulsion  to 
work  for  the  state  as  the  state  commands  without 
freedom  of  job  choice  or  movement.  By  this 
means,  the  Soviet  dictatorships  extract  from 
human  lives  concentrated  and  cheap  labor  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  attracted.  That,  I  submit, 
makes  men  into  mere  dots  on  a  blueprint,  an 
anonymous  proletariat  enslaved  by  a  ruthless 
dictatorship. 

The  personal  testimony  of  the  victims  who  suf- 
fered the  enslavement  found  by  the  Committee  is 
only  summarized  in  the  Report's  appendixes. 
One  wishes  that  it  were  possible  to  publish  the  full 
record  for  all  the  world  to  see ;  yet  one  can  under- 
stand the  decision  of  the  Committee  not  to  do  so. 
The  Committee's  procedure  was  criticized  by  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Commit- 
tee III  of  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  as  part 
of  the  secretive  character  of  the  "slanderous"  and 
"provocative"  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  I  won- 
der whether  the  U.S.S.R.  would  really  like  to 
see  the  record  of  the  Committee's  hearings  made 
public  in  all  its  shocking  detail.  That  record 
would  show  not  only  forced  labor,  but  evidence 
on  other  violations  of  human  rights  and  decent 
standards — the  tragic  breaking  up  of  homes,  the 
separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  mothers  from 
their  children,  the  use  of  brutality,  the  imposition 
iDf  unreasonable  and  arduous  tasks  on  women  and 
ahildren,  the  cruel  transition  from  dreams  and 
hopes  of  the  future  to  the  nightmare  of  prison 
pamp  life — in  sum,  the  shattering  of  countless 
jhuman  lives. 

Way  24,    1954 


Experiences  of  Victims  in  Soviet  Labor  Camps 

Let  me  give  you  only  a  partial  summary  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  118  former  inmates  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  forced  labor  camps — farm  workers, 
unskilled  laborers,  bookkeepers,  managers,  engi- 
neers, journalists. 

In  most  instances  the  victim  was  picked  up  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  taken  away  from  his  home, 
permitted  to  bring  only  the  clothes  he  wore.  He 
was  subjected  to  lengthy  and  repeated  interroga- 
tion, many  times  accompanied  by  psychological 
coercion  or  physical  violence. 

After  their  inquisition,  the  victims  usually  were 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  rigged  "trial,"  although 
some  were  sent  to  forced  labor  camps  without 
trial.  Some  were  tried  in  absentia.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  rule  as  to  whether  the  victim  has  a 
right  to  defend  himself  or  obtain  legal  defense; 
defense  counsel  sometimes  was  provided,  some- 
times not.  Sentences  sometimes  were  pronounced 
after  trials  lasting  not  more  than  15  minutes. 
After  the  trial  the  victims  were  transported  to 
forced  labor  camps,  usually  in  guarded  freight  or 
cattle  cars. 

"We  got  400  grams  of  salt  fish  every  two  days, 
and  300  grams  of  bread  daily,"  one  former  inmate 
said.  "Sometimes  we  went  two  or  three  days 
without  water.  Usually  they  gave  us  one  pail  for 
70  persons  to  scramble  at.  Whoever  was  quick 
got  something  to  drink,  many  did  not  drink  at  all." 

The  camps  and  cells  usually  consisted  of  bar- 
racks, infirmary,  kitchen,  and  administration 
buildings  enclosed  by  barbed  or  electrified  wire 
and  guarded  by  watch  towers  and  patrolled  by 
dogs  and  armed  guards.  Many  of  the  camps  in- 
cluded women  prisoners  receiving  treatment  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  provided  for  the  men. 
While  usually  the  women  were  given  separate 
quarters,  and  penalties  were  provided  for  contact 
between  men  and  women  prisoners,  the  stories  of 
the  former  inmates  revealed  instances  of  sadism 
and  depravity  which  are  revolting  in  the  extreme. 

More  often  than  not  food  in  the  camps  was 
rationed  according  to  whether  the  victim  fulfills 
his  work  quota. 

"Anyone  who  was  unable  to  meet  the  quota  re- 
ceived 400  grams  of  bread,"  one  former  inmate 
reported.  "Whoever  exceeded  the  quota  got  800 
grams." 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  reported 
on  forced  labor  camp  conditions  say  that  the 
clothing  issued  was  inadequate. 

One  man  had  this  to  say : 

Theoretically,  we  should  have  been  issued  full  clothing, 
but  what  we  got  was  in  a  wholly  bad  condition.  Torn, 
dirty,  and  in  holes.  The  shoes  were  very  bad.  Prisoners 
were  not  supposed  to  be  sent  out  barefoot,  but  in  reality 
the  dogs  sometimes  tore  the  clothes.  But  it  was  especially 
from  the  hard  work  that  the  clothes  deteriorated. 

Usually  the  camps  had  a  doctor  but  frequently 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  prisoners  and  often  all 
medical  care  was  in  the  hands  of  nurses.    Usually 
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there  was  an  infirmary  but  that  was  not  always  the 
case,  and  when  there  was  one  the  reports  over- 
whelmingly indicate  that  medicines,  bandages,  and 
so  forth  were  inadequate. 

In  these  circumstances  the  death  rate  was  high. 
The  most  common  causes  were  exhaustion  and  mal- 
nutrition, exposure  to  extreme  climatic  conditions, 
accidents  at  work,  and  occasional  epidemics. 

"Most  prisoners  died  of  dysentery,  complete  ex- 
haustion, and  colds  and  their  aftermath,"  a  former 
prisoner  said. 

A  victim  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  send  and 
receive  mail.  Where  allowed,  it  usually  was 
limited  to  one  letter  per  month  and  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  letters  and  packages  passed  through 
a  censor. 

Refusal  to  work  was  met  by  severe  punishment. 
One  victim  reported : 

For  example,  350  prisoners  struck  for  work  closer  to 
their  specialties,  for  an  8-hour  day  and  for  separation 
from  criminals.     They  starved  for  15  to  40  days. 

All  were  shot.  In  other  cases  protestors  were  promised 
improvements,  then  the  promises  were  never  made  good. 
They  were  sent  to  the  assignment  office  and  then  to  other 
camps.  Or  they  were  sent  to  solitary.  Every  day  there 
were  those  who  refused  to  work  and  go  solitary.  If  an 
individual  refused  to  work,  it  was  considered  a  crime,  but 
it  was  worse  if  they  refused  in  a  group.  The  individual 
would  get  1,  2,  3  years  added  to  his  sentence,  solitary  for 
months,  300  grams  of  penal  ration. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  there  was  little  if  any 
relationship  between  particular  "crimes"  and  par- 
ticular punishments.  Almost  any  punishment  can 
be  meted  out  for  almost  any  "crime." 

"The  punishment  barracks  were  terrible.  They 
were  dark  underground  vaults,  without  heat,  light, 
or  blankets.  Beds  were  just  boards.  Sometimes 
people  were  fed  300  grams  of  bread  (dark)  a  day, 
sometimes  not,"  as  one  man  described  the  situation. 

Frequently  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  camp 
was  the  group  of  habitual  criminals  known  as  the 
"blatnois."  Descriptions  of  their  activities  indi- 
cated that  they  plagued  the  other  prisoners,  stole 
their  belongings,  and  forced  them  to  turn  over  food 
under  threats  of  violence.  They  fought  among 
themselves  and  sometimes  murdered  one  of  their 
own  number  or  a  noncriminal  prisoner.  These 
activities  of  the  blatnois  were  rarely  punished,  if 
at  all. 

We  have  heard  rumors  of  improvement  in  the 
camps  occasioned  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's 
work.  And  of  course  there  were  the  so-called 
amnesties.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  granted  one  a  year  ago 
and  the.  "sovereign"  states  that  constitute  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  copied  the  Soviet  decree 
and  issued  it  with  minor  adaptations.  But  all 
these  amnesties  carefully  avoided  releasing  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

If  there  has  in  fact  been  improvement  of  any 
kind  in  the  official  use  of  forced  labor,  the  world 
is  owed  a  statement  of  the  situation  by  the  coun- 
tries which  stand  accused.  If  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
its  satellites  have  any  respect  for  the  standards 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  rests,  the  Iron 


Curtain  should  be  raised  and  a  full  and  frank  dis- 
closure should  now  be  made. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  its  labors,  the  Commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  finish  its  task.  Notably  in  the 
case  of  Albania  and  Communist  China,  the  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  pursue  its  inquiry  to  a  conJ 
elusion.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Commit-! 
tee  did  not  dismiss  the  allegations  against  the 
Governments  of  Albania  or  Communist  China, 
as  it  did  in  a  number  of  cases  where  it  found  no 
evidence. 

Evidence  From  Albania 

Stringent  censorship  has  been  imposed  by  the 
Enver  Hoxha  government  to  prevent  the  outside 
world  from  learning  about  Albania's  internal  af- 
fairs, including  the  forced  labor  conditions* 
Tourists,  correspondents,  and  other  writers  from 
democratic  countries  are  barred  out.  Albanians 
are  barred  in — by  law  and  by  armed  border! 
guards.  Laws,  decrees  or  administrative  orders, 
court  proceedings,  internal  political  events,  any  OT, 
all  affairs  of  state  are  printed  by  Albanian  news-* 
papers  only  as  the  government  sees  fit. 

Is  it  any  longer  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  in  its  own  words,  could  not  obtain' 
documentation  with  regard  to  Albania? 

But  there  are  ways  of  getting  fragmentary  facts 
on  what  is  taking  place  in  that  shrouded  state. 

I  use  an  Albanian  newspaper  to  show  that  the 
Hoxha  regime  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  forced 
labor.  I  quote  from  a  report  printed  in  the  Al- 
banian newspaper  Bashkimi  on  May  23,  1952.  It! 
is  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Bilbil  Klosi,  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  in  presenting  a  new  penal  code 
to  Parliament.  Here  are  some  of  his  officially  re- 
ported words :  "What  are  the  general  principles1 
of  the  draft  of  the  code  ?  They  are  the  principles 
of  the  Soviet  Penal  Law.  In  the  crimes  against 
the  state  complicity  has  still  a  larger  meaning. 
In  these  crimes  merely  the  participation  in  an 
anti-government  group  is  considered  an  accom- 
plished crime  .  .  ." 

Under  the  topic  of  penalties,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  said : 

The  penalties  are  intended  not  only  to  punish  the  cul- 
prits but  to  educate  them  and  combat  unstable  ele- 
ments .  .  .  The  principal  penalties  are  death,  imprison- 
ment, deportation  for  corrective  labor,  corrective  labor 
and  public  censure  .  .  . 

The  testimony  of  300  Albanians  who  fled  the 
black  tyranny  of  their  country  tells  the  story  of 
the  men  who  have  suffered  under  this  regime. 

Their  story  is  the  doleful  litany  recited  by  vir- 
tually all  the  countless  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren initiated  into  that  bleak  fraternity — Com- 
munist "educative"  labor.  It  is  the  harrowing 
tale  of  the  rap  on  the  door  at  midnight — the  accu- ! 
sation — the  inevitable  sentence. 

Among  these  histories  is  the  account  of  Reshad 
Agaij,  a  stenographer  on  the  same  newspaper 
Bashkimi  during  the  early  days  of  the  Communist ' 
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regime.  Two  weeks  before  Christmas  in  1946 — 
ilmost  4  years  before  the  new  penal  code  was 
proposed — Agaij  was  arrested  by  the  Albanian 
political  police.  He  was  accused  of  passing  on 
x)  others  news  broadcasts  by  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  dissemination  of  propaganda 
igainst  the  government,  contacts  with  reaction- 
iries. 

Then  came  the  sham  trial,  the  futile  protesta- 
;ions  of  innocence,  the  imprisonment,  the  trans- 
fer to  a  labor  camp  in  the  district  of  Tirana,  and 
;hen  another  transfer  to  the  Vlodishti  camp  in  the 
Korea  District  where  existence  became  a  night- 
nare.  Windowless  barracks,  in  which  the  doors 
-emained  open  summer  and  heatless  winter,  and 
hi  the  floors  on  which  exhausted  men  slept 
:rowded  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Sanitary  facili- 
ties? The  camp's  1,400  forced  laborers  shared 
hree  toilets,  drew  water  for  washing  and  drink- 
rig  from  a  single  fountain.  Not  once  in  a  span  of 
.2  months  was  the  camp  disinfected.  Between 
■he  1,400  forced  laborers  and  mass  contagion  stood 
hree  doctors — convicts,  too.  Their  medicine  chest 
onsisted  solely  of  atebrin,  which  they  could  not 
.dminister  without  approval  of  the  camp  authori- 
ses. The  work  day  began  at  5  a.  m.  after  a 
aeager  breakfast  of  bread  and  bitter  synthetic 
ea,  and  ended  at  6  p.  m.  Each  laborer  was 
loaded  to  fulfill  the  camp  norm  of  ditch  digging, 
failure  meant  reduction  of  the  mean  ration  and 
;ihysical  punishment.  In  less  than  one  year  140 
>nmates  finished  their  "education"  and  were  freed 
rom  the  camp — by  death. 

1  Let  me  now  turn  to  China — the  mainland  dom- 
lated  by  the  Communists. 
i 

ed  China's  Advocacy  of  Forced  Labor 

I Perhaps  the  blandest  acknowledgement  that  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  is  employing  forced 
i'.bor  came  from  Lo  Jui-ch'ing,  Minister  of 
j'ublic  Security,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
J'eiping  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao.  The  article,  titled 
The  Mighty  Movement  for  the  Suppression  of 
iounter-Revolutionaries,"  acknowledges  in  a 
:ngle  paragraph  that  forced  labor  is  used  to 
|quidate  and  reform  enemies  of  the  Peiping 
|;gime,  and  that  it — forced  labor — is  of  great 
[:onomic  as  well  as  political  significance. 
I  read  you  that  paragraph : 

The  subjection  of  counter-revolutionaries  to  forced 
jbor  is  an  indispensable  means  for  the  liquidation  of 
|e  counter-revolutionary  class,  as  well  as  a  basic  policy 
r  the  thorough  reform  of  the  culprits  into  new  human 
[ings.  This  sort  of  reform  is  a  combination  of  political 
[form  coupled  with  labor  reform,  as  well  as  a  corn- 
nation  of  punishment  and  education.  ...  It  is  up  to 
I  levels  of  people's  governments  and  various  public 
curity  organs  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  and  to 
ike  a  success  of  this  aspect  of  work  which  is  pos- 
ssed  of  the  greatest  political  and  economic  significance. 

In  that  same  article  Lo  stated  that — and   I 
lote— "large   numbers   had   been   sentenced   to 
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prison  terms  and  subjected  to  compulsory  reform 
through  labor." 

Chinese  Communist  advocacy  of  forced  labor 
goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  that  regime. 
Communist  chairman  Mao  Tse-tung,  in  the  early 
days,  gave  a  speech  in  which  he  made  it  explicit 
that  he  intended,  as  he  put  it,  "to  re-educate  the 
reactionary  classes  anew  through  work."  He 
added:  "If  they  are  unwilling  to  work,  the 
people's  state  will  compel  them  to  work." 

I  quote  another  Chinese  Communist  leader, 
Premier  Chou  En-lai. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  National  Political 
Consultative  Conference  he  reported : 

In  compliance  with  the  directives  of  Chairman  Mao 
(Tse-tung)  ...  we  have  decided  that  to  those  who  have 
"blood  debts"  or  those  counter-revolutionary  elements 
who  have  inflicted  serious  damages  to  the  national  inter- 
ests, we  must  hand  down  the  death  sentence  and  have 
them  executed.  To  those  who  deserve  the  death  sen- 
tence but  who  have  no  "blood  debt"  or  inflicted  less  seri- 
ous damages  to  national  interests,  we  would  still  hand 
down  the  death  sentence  but  would  have  their  execution 
deferred  for  a  period  of  two  years,  during  which  they 
would  do  forced  labor  on  probation. 

The  meaning  of  that  statement  is  clear.  It  is  a 
naked  use  of  the  death  threat  to  exact  forced  labor 
to  the  utmost. 

These  quotations  will  convince  any  person  with 
an  open  mind  that  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
has  plainly  stated  its  intention  to  use  forced  la- 
bor— and  has  told  the  world  why  and  how  it 
would  use  it. 

That  it  has  been  used  is  proved  by  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Kwangtung  Provincial  People's 
Government  for  a  10-month  period.  Ku  Ta- 
Chuan,  vice  governor  of  Kwangtung  Province, 
said  that  1,571  cases  of  what  he  called  counter- 
revolutionary attempts  were  exposed,  involving 
the  arrest  of  nearly  90,000  persons.  Of  this  num- 
ber, he  said,  some  28,000  were  shot  and  the  re- 
mainder were  sentenced  to  reform  through  hard 
labor. 

It  was  in  a  camp  for  such  "reform"  that  Lipo- 
Shen,  former  secretary  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen, 
perished.  Too  ill  to  take  boiled  rice  in  a  camp 
that  made  no  provision  for  medical  aid,  he  tried 
to  get  rice  water  instead.  For  this  he  was  beaten 
until  he  collapsed  and  the  same  evening  he  died, 
"uneducated"  to  the  end  of  his  60-odd  years. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  another  account 
of  Chinese  toil  on  the  mainland,  by  Brajkishore 
Shastri,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Praja  So- 
cialist Party  of  India  who  visited  Communist 
China  last  April  and  May.  His  impressions  of 
a  6-weeks  stay  in  China  were  published  in  Bombay 
in  Janata,  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  weekly. 

Telling  of  his  visit  to  the  Yangtse  River  Valley 
Project,  he  said: 

About  5,000  laborers  were  at  work.  Every  piece  of 
work,  from  breaking  stones,  cutting  a  tunnel,  or  removing 
rocks,  was  being  done  by  man's  bare  hands.  The  meager 
implements  the  laborers  were  using  were  like  museum 
pieces.    As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  our  omnibus,  we  were 
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provided  with  heavy  colored  glasses  and  thin  veils  for 
protection  against  dust  storms.  The  laborers  did  not 
have  any  such  facilities. 

I  was  horrified.  After  all,  a  human  being  is  not  a  beast. 
Even  for  reconstructing  a  country  he  should  not  be  used 
as  a  tool  of  convenience. 

Just  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Shastri's  account : 

Most  of  the  laborers  there  had  been  imported  from 
distant  places ;  even  if  they  wanted,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  give  up  their  present  jobs  to  try  for  new  ones 
elsewhere.  The  Communist  party  of  China  and  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung  had  decreed  employment  for  all ;  perhaps 
it  is  enforced  labor  like  this  that  has  in  the  West  pro- 
voked descriptions  like  "labor  concentration  camps"  and 
"forced  labor." 

Perhaps  criticism  may  be  leveled  at  the  fact 
that  in  both  Communist  China  and  Albania  the 
instances  of  forced  labor  cited  and  the  laws  under- 
lying the  forced  labor  programs  date  back  2  years 
or  more.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  be  tempted 
to  say  this  is  all  old  information.  Do  not  yield 
to  that  temptation.  For  this  is  new — this  is  a 
monster  whelped  in  our  time  and  nurtured  to 
dragon  proportions  since  the  end  of  the  last  war. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  monster  in  the  image  of  the 
Kremlin,  set  loose  anew  in  each  land  that  has  been 
enslaved.  Even  now  it  is  awaiting  license  to  roam 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina. 

The  means  we  employ  to  present  the  facts  of 
forced  labor  to  the  world  must  be  those  which  are 
most  productive  of  efficient  operation.  The  work 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  has  laid  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  that  which  lies  ahead.  There  is  merit  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Committee's  life  be  con- 
tinued. The  United  States  is  prepared  to  support 
a  proposal  of  this  kind.  It  is  our  view  that  we 
must  have  an  expert  mechanism  to  evaluate  evi- 
dence placed  before  the  United  Nations  on  the 
existence  of  forced  labor.  At  an  appropriate 
later  date,  the  United  States  Government  may 
wish  to  lay  such  proposals  before  the  United 
Nations. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  continuation  of 
the  exploration  that  has  been  begun,  on  the  basis 
of  the  solid  principles  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee, can  well  be  entrusted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Director 
General  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
acting  jointly. 


Purposes  of  Joint  Resolution 

The  joint  resolution  which  we  have  introduced, 
together  with  the  delegations  of  Ecuador,  France, 
Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  car- 
ries out  this  thought.  It  provides,  in  paragraph 
5  (b),  for  the  submission  of  new  information,  of 
whatever  type,  on  systems  of  forced  labor,  whether 
de  jure  or  de  facto.  It  permits  information  to  be 
submitted  by  responsible  sources — member  gov- 
ernments, specialized  agencies,  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  consultative  status.     Gov- 
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ernments  concerned  are  given  an  opportunity  t» 
comment  on  the  information  thus  submitted.  Th 
resolution  further  provides  for  the  inclusion  o; 
this  information,  together  with  any  comment 
that  governments  concerned  may  have  submitted 
in  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  19th  session  of  thi 
Council. 

I  want  to  make  quite  clear  the  nature  of  th 
report  which  the  joint  resolution  before  the  Coun 
cil  would  authorize,  and  also  what  this  resolutioi 
does  not  authorize. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  is  carefull; 
chosen.  It  envisages  a  report  based  on  new  in 
formation.  This  would  exclude  a  re-presentatioi 
of  the  material  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report 

It  envisages  a  report  based  on  information,  an( 
not  on  unsupported  allegation. 

It  envisages  a  report  dealing  with  systems  o> 
forced  labor,  in  the  sense  that  such  systems  wer 
defined  and  elaborated  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committef 
It  does  not  envisage  a  report  which  includes  in 
formation  on  a  great  many  other  matters.  To  b 
specific,  this  resolution  does  not  authorize  the  in 
elusion  of — and  I  am  going  to  borrow  a  phras 
and  use  it  where  it  is  really  applicable — of  "slan 
derous  and  provocative"  irrelevancies  similar  t 
those  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  dismissed. 

The  responsibility  for  preparing  a  careful  re 
port  of  this  character  is  a  heavy  one.  I  am  sur 
that  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Director  Gei, 
eral  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  wil 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  a  manner  tha 
will  make  their  report  a  notable  addition  to  th 
work  begun  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

The  resolution  also  asks  for  the  cooperation  o 
governments  who  have  not  replied  to  the  question 
naire  the  Committee  sent  them.  This  is  an  im 
portant  step  in  the  gathering  of  further  informa 
tion  on  forced  labor  and  carries  out  the  desires  o 
the  Eighth  General  Assembly.  Such  informatioi 
would  also  be  included  in  the  report  of  the  Sec 
retary-General  and  the  Director  General  of  th 
International  Labor  Organization. 

But  even  while  we  continue  to  explore  the  fact 
further,  we  must  not  weaken  in  our  condemnatioi 
of  those  inhuman  practices  which  have  been  s<i 
forcefully  brought  to  our  attention.  The  resolu 
tion  before  the  Council  unequivocably  condemn 
forced  labor  and,  following  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit 
tee's  recommendations,  appeals  to  governments  t 
reexamine  those  laws  and  practices  which  hav 
occasioned  this  inquiry. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  characterized  a 
the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world.  I  earnestl. 
commend  adoption  of  this  resolution  as  a  signa 
that  that  conscience  is  awake.4 


4  The  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  E/L  588/Rev.  1)  was  adopte 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Apr.  27  by  a  vot 
of  13-2  (Czechoslovakia,  U.S.S.R.)-3  (Egypt,  Indie 
Yugoslavia). 
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EFUTATION  OF  SOVIET  CHARGES 

•S./U.N.  press  release  1911  dated  April  27 

I  feel  impelled  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
louncil  again  to  set  the  record  straight.  I  feel 
lat  charges  were  made  by  the  delegate  from 
oviet  Russia  against  my  country  which  were  not 
lets,  which  were  slanders,  and  I  think  we  should 
sfer  to  the  record  to  get  the  matter  completely 
;raight. 

I  take  his  charges  one  by  one.  In  the  first  in- 
;ance,  he  stated  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  ap- 
ointed  to  investigate  conditions  of  forced  labor 
iroughout  the  world  was  a  stacked  Committee, 
Committee  that  was  stacked,  and  he  implied 
lat  it  was  stacked  against  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
itellites.  Well,  who  are  the  members  of  the 
lommittee?  They  were  three  eminent  jurists. 
jid  what  countries  did  they  come  from?  They 
tme  from  India,  Norway,  and  Peru,  as  we  all 
now.  Now,  is  there  any  implication  in  that 
lakeup  of  a  Committee  that  it  should  be  stacked 
)r  or  against  any  country  that  is  represented 
round  this  table  or  is  represented  in  the  United 
ations?  By  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
as  there  any  attempt  to  stack  that  Committee 
:  to  make  its  findings  favor  or  disfavor  any  one 
mntry  or  group  of  countries?  No.  It  was  a 
loroughly  impartial  job  done  by  an  eminent 
coup  of  jurists  who  were  dedicated  to  one  thing, 
id  that  was  to  find  the  facts. 
The  Soviet  delegate  also  said  that  the  United 
bates  was  the  main  speaker  and  he  said  that  I 
;ked  why  do  we  have  to  discuss  forced  labor, 
hat  is  correct.  I  asked  that  question  and  again 
refer  to  the  record  and  here  is  my  answer.  I 
id,  "We  must  discuss  the  facts  fairly  and 
■ankly.  For  we  have  before  us  the  report  of 
te  Ad  Hoc  Committee." 

The  Soviet  delegate  quoted  at  length  from  the 
atements  of  one  Stetson  Kennedy  as  his  only 
>urce  of  information.  It  so  happens  that  the 
d  Hoc  Committee  examined  the  charges  of  Stet- 
»n  Kennedy.  They  went  through  them  thor- 
lghly  and  the  record  shows  the  extent  of  the 
camination.  And  what  did  they  do  with  the 
larges  ?  They  dismissed  them  as  unfounded.  I 
ifer.you  to  that  report  and  I  would  suggest  to 
ie  delegate  from  Russia  that  he  read  the  report. 
The  Soviet  representative  next  referred  to  wet- 
icks.  Well,  now,  there  has  been  some  inference 
•ound  this  table  on  two  occasions  that  wetbacks 
ere  something  in  the  United  States  that  people 
d  not  like  to  talk  about.  Well,  it  happens  that 
live  only  100  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  border 
id  I  spend  quite  a  little  time  occasionally  in 
exico.  I  know  what  wetbacks  are  and  I  know 
exico  because  Mexicans  are  as  fine  neighbors  as 
iy  country  could  possibly  want  to  have. 
Now,  what  are  wetbacks  ?  Wetbacks  are  Mex- 
in  nationals  who  seek  to  come  into  the  United 
ates  to  work  on  farms  voluntarily  in  order  to 
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get  the  higher  wages  that  happen  to  pertain  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  all  a  wetback  is.  The 
arrangements  with  regard  to  legal  immigration — 
the  arrangements  between  the  great  Republic  of 
Mexico,  our  neighbor  on  the  south,  and  the  United 
States — are  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  treaty 
and  agreement  dated  March  10,  1954,  which  has 
been  released  to  the  public.  I  would  refer  the 
delegate  from  Soviet  Russia  to  read  that  agree- 
ment. 

A  wetback,  who  is  an  illegal  immigrant,  is  a 
man  that  is  just  as  free  as  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  does  not  happen  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  but  he  would  like  to  come  into  the 
United  States  to  get  work.  Of  course,  we  have 
visa  laws  and  we  have  to  have  visas.  People  have 
to  have  visas  to  come  in  from  the  outside  and  we 
have  to  see  that  those  visas  are  properly  honored. 
It  is  the  machinery  with  regard  to  this  with  which 
the  agreement  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  deals.  We  are  glad  to  have 
legal  Mexican  workers.  They  can  go  back  any 
time  they  want.  They  get  the  going  wages  on 
the  farms.  They  are  staying  here  within  the 
length  of  time  that  they  are  allowed  to  stay  here 
and  then  they  are  supposed  to  go  back  to  Mexico. 
They  do  not  have  to  stay  here.  They  can  go  back 
beforehand.  I  just  wanted  to  clear  that  up  be- 
cause this  has  been  mentioned  several  times  and 
I  happen  to  know  what  wetbacks  are. 

The  Soviet  representative  also  stated  that  these 
wetbacks  are  paid  20  cents  an  hour.  Now,  that 
is  perfectly  foolish.  Do  you  think  the  great  Re- 
public of  Mexico  would  allow  any  of  her  nationals 
to  come  over  here  and  work  for  wages  that  were 
less  than  comparable  labor  would  command  in 
the  United  States  and  then  would  be  enslaved  by 
any  other  country?  Would  any  of  you  sitting 
around  this  table  allow  any  of  your  nationals  to 
go  to  any  other  country  and  work  there  under 
supposedly  alleged  bad  conditions  and  be  paid  low 
wages  and  kept  there  under  duress?  Of  course, 
you  would  not. 

The  Soviet  representative  then  stated  that  in 
some  conference,  some  meeting  somewhere — I  did 
not  get  exactly  where — the  United  States  voted 
against  the  right  to  strike.  I  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about,  but  I  would  only  answer 
that  by  asking  him  how  many  strikes  do  you  have 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  one  year  as  compared 
to  the  strikes  in  the  United  States?  Mind  you, 
no  one  is  proud  of  strikes ;  no  one  in  the  United 
States  wants  strikes.  But  the  inherent  right  of 
the  working  man  in  the  United  States  is  to  strike 
and  with  men  as  they  are  you  are  bound  to  have 
differences  occasionally.  Have  you  ever  read  of 
a  strike  in  the  Soviet  Union?     I  haven't. 

The  Soviet  representative  next  quoted  a  state- 
ment of  ex-Secretary  of  Labor  Durkin  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  based  his  comment  on  an 
article  in  the  American  Mercury  which  referred 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Durkin  in  the  January  1954 
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issue  of  the  American  Federationist.  By  impli- 
cation the  Soviet  representative  stated  that  the 
American  workers  were  not  allowed  to  exercise 
their  civil  rights.  Now  mind  you,  the  charge  is 
that  American  workers  are  not  allowed  to  exercise 
their  civil  rights  and  the  authority  quoted  was 
Martin  Durkin,  former  Secretary  of  Labor.  If 
the  delegate  of  Russia  had  gone  to  the  library 
right  here  in  the  United  Nations  and  got  the 
source  information  of  that  article  that  was  quoted 
in  part  in  the  American  Mercury  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  where  it  appears  in  toto,  he 
would  have  found  that  it  says  instead  of  American 
workers  not  being  allowed  to  exercise  their  civil 
rights,  that  the  voters  of  the  country  do  not  ex- 
ercise their  rights  enough,  that  we  should  have  a 
larger  group  voting  at  any  election.  And  we  all 
agree  on  that,  until  you  get  up  to  the  100  percent 
optimum. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Durkin's  article : 

While  this  matter  [that  is,  the  matter  of  voting]  is 
of  great  concern  for  all  Americans,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  trade  unions.  We  know  that  whatever  weakens 
democracy  also  weakens  trade  unionism,  for  the  first 
victim  of  any  democratic  nation  is  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. The  dictators  of  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy  and 
Communist  Russia  have  followed  the  identical  pattern. 
They  first  crush  trade  unionism  and  then  move  on  to 
exterminate  all  other  evidence  of  democracy. 

That  is  what  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  have  quoted.  He  should  have  read 
all  of  it. 

The  Soviet  delegate  in  all  of  his  statements, 
which  are  just  a  crazy  quilt  of  propaganda  and 
charges,  has  not  denied  that  there  is  forced  labor 
in  Soviet  Russia  and  I  doubt  that  he  will  deny  it. 
Neither  did  the  delegate  from  Czechoslovakia  deny 
it  yesterday  in  his  speech  to  this  Council.  Why  ? 
It  is  part  of  their  laws.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Forced  Labor  found  that  forced  labor  is  the 
significant  part  of  the  Soviet  structure  in  both 
Russia  and  the  satellite  countries,  that  it  is  a 
political  weapon  used  to  throttle  freedom. 

If  conditions  are  so  wonderful  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  her  satellites,  then  why  does  your  country, 
Mr.  Tsarapkin,  prevent  any  of  your  people  from 
leaving  the  Iron  Curtain  area,  and  why  do  you 
prevent  all  others  except  an  inconsequential  few 
from  coming  in? 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  conclude  by  asking 
the  delegate  from  Soviet  Russia  these  questions : 

First,  did  or  did  not  Soviet  Russia  vote  against 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1954,  only  4  months 
ago,  condemning  forced  labor  as  a  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  ?     Yes  or  no. 

Second,  did  or  did  not  Soviet  Russia  refuse  to 
answer  the  questionnaire  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee which  was  sent  to  all  countries  ? 


Third,  did  or  did  not  Soviet  Russia  examii 
the  allegations  received  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Commi 
tee  and  forwarded  to  Soviet  Russia?  I  wi 
answer  that  question,  for  I  would  like  to  quoi 
from  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  pa|| 
519  (under  "Comments  and  Observations  of  tli 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ri 
publics")  :  "The  Delegation  of  the  Union  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United  Natioii 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  United  Natioii 
Secretariat  and  herewith  returns,  unexamined,  tl 
documents  attached  to  the  Secretariat's  letter  < 
22  November  1952,  since  these  documents  contai 
slanderous  fabrications  concerning  the  Sovii 
Union."  Now,  mind  you,  they  were  unexamine 
and  yet  they  stated  that  they  contained  slanderoi 
fabrications  concerning  the  Soviet  Union.  Th: 
evidences  a  powerful  penetration  through  pape 

Lastly,  would  or  would  not  the  Soviet  Unic 
like  to  see  the  whole  record  of  the  hearings  of  tl1 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  made  public  in  all  of  its  shoe! 
ing  detail  ? 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policj 


83d  Congress,  1st  Session 


: 


Security  and  Personnel  Practices  and  Procedures  of  tl 
Department  of  State.  Hearings  before  a  Subcomm. 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper 
tions.    Apr.  29  and  30,  1953.    212  pp. 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration  (Educational  ai 
Training  Activities).  Hearings  before  a  Subcommi 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper 
tions.    June  3,  4,  5,  30,  July  2  and  7,  1953.    502  p 

Foreign  Service  and  Departmental  Personnel  Practici 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Hearings  before  a  Su 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Governmei 
Operations.    Dec.  2,  3,  and  4,  1953.    171  pp. 


83d  Congress,  1st  and  2d  Sessions 

Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  M: 
terials  to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War.  Hea 
ings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Mineral 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate  Cou 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  1 
S.  Res.  143,  a  Resolution  To  Investigate  the  Acce 
sibility  and  Availability  of  Supplies  of  Critical  Ra 
Materials.  Part  4,  International  Materials  Confe 
ence,  Oct.  21,  1953,  and  Jan.  5, 13, 14,  15,  and  18, 195 
1,181  pp. 

Importations  of  Rye  and  Barley.  Hearings  before  a  Su 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciar 
on  Importations  of  Rye  and  Barley  and  Their  Effe( 
on  Farm  Price  Programs.  Sept.  23,  24,  Nov.  30,  195 
and  Jan.  19,  1954.    81  pp. 

Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Mi 
terials  to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War.  Hea 
ings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Mineral 
Materials  and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate  Cor 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  I 
S.  Res.  143.  Part  2,  Stockpile,  General  Services  Ac 
ministration,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Depar 
ment  of  Defense,  and  Tactical  Military  Expert 
Sept.  23,  Oct.  15,  16,  17,  and  Dec.  22,  1953,  and  Feb. 
1954.    825  pp. 
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Establishment  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
Liquidation  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Messages  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 


TRANSMITTAL  OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO. 


li 


I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1954,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  reorganization  plan  establishes  a  new  Gov- 
ernment agency,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States ;  transfers  to  that 
Commission  the  functions  of  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission and  of  the  International  Claims  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States ;  and  abolishes  the  latter 
two  Commissions. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
will  be  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  will  designate  one 
of  the  members  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  Chairman  will  be  responsible  for  the  internal 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commission. 
The  reorganization  plan  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  assure  smooth  administration  of  func- 
tions during  the  period  of  transition  to  the  new 
organization. 

The  War  Claims  Commission  was  created  as  a 
temporary  agency  by  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
The  Commission  was  made  responsible  for  settling 
certain  claims  of  former  United  States  World  War 
II  prisoners  of  war,  civilian  internees  captured  or 
in  hiding  to  avoid  capture  in  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  Wake  Island,  and  the  Midway  Islands,  and 
certain  religious  organizations  in  the  Philippines 
which  had  aided  American  forces  during  the  war. 
In  1952,  the  Commission  was  assigned,  addition- 
ally, the  administration  of  claims  of  Philippine 
religious  organizations  which  sustained  losses  of 
their  educational,  medical,  and  welfare  facilities 
in  the  war,  and  of  benefits  to  United  States  prison- 
ers of  war  for  inhumane  treatment  during  intern- 
ment by  the  enemy. 

From  its  inception  in  1949  to  April  1,  1954,  ap- 
proximately 500,000  claims  were  filed  with  the  War 
Claims  Commission,  and  approximately  $134,000,- 

1 H.  Doc.  381,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


000  was  paid  to  claimants.  Approximately  96,000 
remaining  claims  are  in  the  process  of  settlement, 
and  the  Commission  must  complete  action  on  them, 
together  with  such  appeals  as  may  be  filed,  by 
March  31,  1955. 

The  International  Claims  Commission  was  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  State  by  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  Its 
immediate  function  was  to  adjudicate  claims  cov- 
ered by  a  settlement  of  $17,000,000  which  was  de- 
posited with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  primarily  to  com- 
pensate our  nationals  for  losses  sustained  through 
nationalization  of  properties.  The  act  also  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  settle  such  claims  as 
might  be  included  later  in  any  similar  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  the  Commission  was  as- 
signed the  administration  of  a  $400,000  settlement 
negotiated  with  the  Government  of  Panama. 

From  its  establishment  in  1950  to  April  1,  1954, 
the  International  Claims  Commission  has  settled 
531  claims  out  of  a  total  of  1,622  filed.  Of  this 
total,  1,555  claims  were  against  Yugoslavia  and 
67  were  against  Panama.  Under  the  act,  settle- 
ment of  the  remaining  Yugoslav  claims  must  be 
completed  by  December  31,  1954. 

The  accompanying  reorganization  plan  has  sub- 
stantial potential  advantages.  The  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  will  be  able  to  ad- 
minister any  additional  claims  programs  financed 
by  funds  derived  from  foreign  governments  with- 
out the  delay  which  has  often  characterized  the 
initiation  of  past  programs.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
an  existing  agency  will  be  more  economical  than 
the  establishment  of  a  new  commission  to  admin- 
ister a  given  type  of  foreign  claims  program. 
Consolidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  present 
Commissions  will  also  permit  the  retention  and 
use  of  the  best  experience  gained  during  the  last 
several  years  in  the  field  of  claims  settlement.  The 
declining  workload  of  current  programs  can  be 
meshed  with  the  rising  workload  of  new  programs 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
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A  proposed  new  claims  program  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  would  provide  benefits  similar 
to  those  paid  to  World  War  II  victims  under  the 
War  Claims  Act  for  losses  and  internments  result- 
ing from  hostilities  in  Korea.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  this  program  by  the  Congress.  I  now 
suggest  that  this  program  be  assigned  by  law  to 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

There  should  also  be  assigned  to  this  new  Com- 
mission the  settlement  of  such  of  the  claims  pro- 
grams as  may  be  authorized  from  among  those 
recommended  by  the  War  Claims  Commission  in 
its  report  made  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  War 
Claims  Act.  That  report,  posing  many  complex 
policy,  legal,  and  administrative  problems,  is  now 
being  reviewed  by  executive  agencies ;  and  recom- 
mendations will  soon  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 

By  peace  treaties  and  an  international  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  has  acquired  the  right  to 
utilize  certain  external  assets  and  settlement  funds 
of  several  countries.  A  total  of  about  $39,000,000 
is  available  to  indemnify  claims  of  United  States 
nationals  against  the  Governments  of  Roumania, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Italy,  arising  out  of  war 
damage  or  confiscations  in  those  countries.  In  ad- 
dition, claims  growing  out  of  United  States  losses 
from  default  on  obligations  and  nationalization  of 
properties  may  be  settled  by  awards  from  $9,000,- 
000  realized  from  an  agreement  made  in  1933  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  known  as  the  Litvinov  Assign- 
ment. Action  by  the  Congress  is  necessary  before 
these  various  funds  may  be  assigned  for  settlement, 
and  recommendations  of  the  executive  branch  in 
this  connection  will  be  transmitted  at  an  early 
date. 

In  addition  to  the  reorganizations  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  reorganization  plan  transfers  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  provided  for  in  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  August  4,  1939.  These  func- 
tions involve  the  receipt  and  administration  of 
claims  covered  by  the  Litvinov  Assignment.  The 
office  of  Commissioner,  for  which  funds  have  never 
been  appropriated  and  which  has  never  been  filled, 
is  abolished. 

The  reorganization  plan  does  not  transfer  the 
War  Claims  Fund  or  the  Yugoslav  Claims  Fund 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  or  divest 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any  functions 
under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  or 
under  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  It  does  not  limit  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  reorganizations 
contained  in  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  prej- 
udice any  interest  or  potential  interest  of  any 
claimant. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and  hereby 
declare  that  each  reorganization  included  in  the 
accompanying  reorganization  plan  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth 


in  section  2  (a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  I  have  also  found  and  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  accompanying 
reorganization  plan,  by  reason  of  reorganizations 
made  thereby,  provisions  for  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  officers  specified  in  section  1  of  the 
plan.  The  rate  of  compensation  fixed  for  each  of 
these  officers  is  that  which  I  have  found  to  prevail 
in  respect  of  comparable  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  statutory  citation  for  certain  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Commission  which  are  abolished 
by  the  reorganization  plan,  is  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  3  (c)  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  64  Stat.  13,  as 
amended. 

It  is  at  this  time  impracticable  to  specify  the 
reductions  of  expenditures  which  it  is  probable 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  taking  effect  of  the; 
reorganizations  contained  in  the  plan. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954  provides  a 
single  agency  for  the  orderly  completion  of  pres-< 
ent  claims  programs.  In  addition,  it  provides 
an  effective  organization  for  the  settlement  of 
future  authorized  claims  programs  by  utilizing 
the  experience  gained  by  present  claims  agencies. 
It  provides  unified  administrative  direction  of  the' 
functions  concerned,  and  it  simplifies  the  organ- 
izational structure  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  allow  the  reorganization 
plan  to  become  effective. 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 
April  29, 1954. 


Text  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, April  29,  1954,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  approved  June  20,  1949, 
as  amended. 

FOREIGN  CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT   COMMISSION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Commission. — There  is 
hereby  established  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members,  who  shall  each  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Chairman. 
Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  functions. —  (a)  All  functions  of  the 
War  Claims  Commission  and  of  the  members,  officers, 
and  employees  thereof  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  International  Claims  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
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International  Claims  Commission)  and  of  the  members, 
officers,  and  employees  thereof  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the  International 
Claims  Commission  and  its  affairs,  exclusive  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  said  Secretary  and  Department  under  sec- 
tions 3  (c),  4  (b),  and  5,  and  the  first  sentence  of  section 
8  (d),  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  64  Stat.  12,  as  amended,  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Commission. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  Commissioner  provided  for 
in  the  Joint  Resolution  approved  August  4,  1939,  ch.  421, 
53  Stat.  1199,  together  with  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  section  2  thereof,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  Certain  functions  of  Chairman. — There  are 
hereby  vested  in  the  Chairman  all  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  internal  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Commission,  including  but  not  limited  to 
functions  with  respect  to:  (a)  the  appointment  of  per- 
sonnel employed  under  the  Commission,  (b)  the  direction 
of  employees  of  the  Commission  and  the  supervision  of 
their  official  activities,  (c)  the  distribution  of  business 
among  employees  and  organizational  units  under  the  Com- 
mission, (d)  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates,  and 
(e)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  Commission 
available  for  expenses  of  administration. 

Sec.  4.  Abolitions.—  (a)  The  War  Claims  Commission, 
provided  for  in  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  62  Stat.  1240, 
as  amended,  and  the  International  Claims  Commission, 
provided  for  in  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  including  the  offices  of  the  members 
of  each  of  the  said  commissions,  and  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner provided  for  in  the  aforesaid  Joint  Resolution 
of  August  4,  1939,  are  hereby  abolished. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  of  section  3  (c)  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  5.  Authorization  to  delegate. — The  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  to  one 
or  more  persons  designated  by  the  Commission  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  officers 
and  employees  serving  under  the  Commission. 

Sec.  6.  Transitional  provisions. —  (a)  Any  person  who 
is  a  member  or  acting  member  of  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission or  of  the  International  Claims  Commission  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  plan  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  acting  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  an 
office  of  member  the  initial  appointment  to  which  has  not 
then  been  made  under  section  1  of  this  reorganization 
plan.  Each  such  acting  member  of  the  said  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  shall  perform  the  duties 
and  receive  the  compensation  of  member.  Unless  sooner 
terminated,  the  tenure  of  any  acting  member  designated 
hereunder  shall  terminate  when  the  office  of  member  con- 
cerned is  filled  in  pursuance  of  section  1  hereof,  or  120 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  reorganization  plan 
whichever  is  earlier. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  make  such  provisions  as  may 
3e  necessary  with  respect  to  winding  up  any  affairs  of 
;he  agencies  abolished  by  the  provisions  of  this  reorganiza- 
;ion  plan  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
inexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
)ther  funds  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be 
nade  available,  in  connection  with  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  section  2  of  this  reorganization  plan  as  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
jhall  be  transferred  to  the  Commission  at  such  time  or 

imes  as  the  said  Director  shall  direct. 
j    (d)   Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deem  to  be 
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necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as 
he  shall  designate. 

Sec.  7.  Effective  date.— The  provisions  of  this  reorgan- 
ization plan  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  determined  under 
section  6  (a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  the  first  day  of  July,  1954,  whichever  is  later. 
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I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1954,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  re- 
organization plan  assigns  to  appropriate  agencies 
the  liquidation  of  certain  affairs  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

First,  the  reorganization  plan  transfers  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  loans  made 
to  foreign  financial  institutions  and  to  foreign 
governments,  including  a  loan  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines;  all  foreign  bonds  and  securities 
acquired  in  the  liquidation  of  Corporation  lending 
programs ;  and  functions  with  respect  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  those  assets.  The  Bank  is  this  Govern- 
ment's principal  instrument  for  the  administration 
of  similar  matters  and  can  readily  integrate  the 
liquidation  of  the  transferred  assets  with  its  other 
activities  in  the  field  of  foreign  finance. 

Second,  the  reorganization  plan  transfers  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  made  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  vic- 
tims of  floods  or  other  catastrophes,  together  with 
the  function  of  liquidating  those  loans.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  is  responsible  for 
a  similar  loan  program.  Thus,  by  this  transfer, 
related  activities  are  concentrated  in  a  single 
agency  for  effective  administration. 

Third,  the  reorganization  plan  transfers  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  real  estate 
mortgages  made  or  acquired  under  the  authority 
of  the  RFC  Mortgage  Company  and  the  Defense 
Homes  Corporation,  and  the  function  of  liquidat- 
ing these  assets.  The  Association  is  responsible 
under  its  basic  authority  for  the  servicing,  liquida- 
tion, and  sale  of  the  bulk  of  residential  real  estate 
mortgages  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Through  its  field  offices,  the  Association 
maintains  continuous  relationships  with  lending 
and  investing  institutions  specializing  in  home 
financing.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Federal  agency 
best  situated  to  liquidate  the  assets  of  a  similar 
type  transferred  to  it  by  the  reorganization  plan. 
Under  existing  authority,  the  completion  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  assets  and  the  winding  up  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance&Corpo- 
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ration  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  the  succession 
of  the  Corporation  expires  on  June  30, 1954.  The 
reorganization  plan  modifies  that  arrangement  by 
placing  responsibility  for  the  completion  of  each 
of  the  activities  described  above  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  agency  responsible  for  a  similar  con- 
tinuing program.  Thus,  the  reorganization  plan 
facilitates  the  orderly  and  expeditious  liquida- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  not,  however,  practicable  at  this  time  to 
specify  the  reductions  of  expenditures  which  it  is 
probable  will  be  brought  about  by  the  taking  effect 
of  the  reorganizations  contained  in  the  plan. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and  hereby 
declare  that  each  reorganization  included  in  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1954  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  2  (a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  allow  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  become  effective. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 

April  29, 1954. 

Text  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1954 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, April  29,  1954,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  approved  June  20,  1949,  as 
amended. 

LIQUIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Section  1.  Transfer  of  functions. — The  functions  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Corporation)  with  respect  to  the  following- 
described  matters,  together  with  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  10  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  and  under 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  said  matters,  are  hereby  transferred 
as  follows : 

(a)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  the  said  functions  relating  to  : 

(1)  The  loan  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  under  section  3  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  August  7,  1946,  ch.  811,  60  Stat.  902. 

(2)  The  loans  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  and  the  Newfoundland  Railway 
of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 

(3)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Banco  de  Borracha  (now 
known  as  the  Amazon  Credit  Bank,  Belem,  Brazil). 

(4)  All  foreign  bonds  and  securities  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  in  the  liquidation  of  its  lending  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  said  functions  relating  to  loans  made  by 
the  Corporation  to  victims  of  floods  or  other  catastrophes. 

(c)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  the  said  functions  relating  to  mort- 
gages held  by  the  Corporation  which  were  made  or  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  The  RFC  Mortgage  Com- 
pany or  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation. 


Section  2.  Transfer  of  incidental  functions. — There  are 
hereby  transferred  to  each  transferee  agency  so  much  of 
the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  so  much  of  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
10  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended,  and  under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Liquidation  Act,  as  is  incidental  to,  or  necessary  for, 
the  performance  by  the  transferee  agency  of  the  functions 
specified  in  section  1  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  hereof,  as  the  case 
may  be,  including,  in  respect  of  the  functions  specified  in 
sections  1  (a)  (1),  1  (b),  and  1  (c)  hereof,  the  authority 
to  issue  notes  or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary, 
under  section  7  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  and  the  duty  of  making  payments 
on  such  notes  or  obligations  issued  by  or  transferred  to< 
the  transferee  agency  hereunder. 

Sec.  3.  Transfer  of  assets;  miscellaneous  transfers. — 

(a)  The  loans,  bonds,  securities,  mortgages,  and  capital 
stock  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  reorganization  plan, 
together  with  accrued  interest  thereon,  property  acquired 
in  connection  therewith,  and  contracts  and  other  instru- 
ments pertaining  thereto,  are  hereby  transferred  from^ 
the  Corporation  to  the  respective  transferee  agencies. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  transfers  made  by  section  3  (a),, 
above,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  each  transferee, 
agency  so  much  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the. 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  by  reason  of 
transfers  made  by  sections  1,  2,  and  3  (a)  of  this  reor- 
ganization plan  of  the  property,  personnel,  records,* 
liabilities  and  commitments  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  funds  available  or  to; 
be  made  available  to  the  Corporation  or  the  Treasury, 
Department. 

(c)  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the- 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determined 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  pro-* 
vided  for  in  sections  3  (a)  and  3  (b),  above,  shall  be 
carried  out  in  such  manner  and  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Director  shall  direct. 

Sec.  4.  Definition. — As  used  in  this  reorganization  plan, 
the  term  transferee  agencies  means  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Effective  date. — The  provisions  of  this  reor- 
ganization plan  shall  take  effect  at  the  time  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6  (a)  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1954,  whichever  is  later,  and  shall  be  effective  notwith- 
standing any  heretofore  enacted  provisions  of  law 
transferring  the  duty  of  completing  the  liquidation  of  the 
assets  and  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation. 


Designation 

Evron  M.  Kirkpatrick  as  Deputy  Director  for  Psycho 
logical  Intelligence,  Office  of  Intelligence  Research,  effec 
tive  May  7.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  be  responsible  for  the 
Department's  psychological  intelligence  support  of,  as 
well  as  liaison  with,  the  psychological  warfare  and  inter- 
national information  programs  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. He  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  Depart- 
ment's External  Research  program. 
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Papers  printed  in  this  volume  of  special  political  interest 
are  for  the  most  part  those  dealing  with  Nazi  control  in  Ger- 
many and  with  the  beginning  and  early  stages  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War. 

Reports  on  developments  in  Germany  during  1936  repeat  the 
themes  of  earlier  years :  intensification  of  Nazi  political  control, 
Nazification  of  education,  resistance  to  attempted  Nazi  con- 
trol of  the  churches,  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Of  special  sig- 
nificance is  the  report  of  Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd  on 
September  18  as  to  means  by  which  the  Nazis  perverted  public 
opinion  to  the  extent  that  Hitler  could  count  on  the  support 
of  the  people  in  any  venture  he  might  undertake. 

The  correspondence  in  this  volume  regarding  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  on  the  international 
political  aspects  of  the  war  and  the  other  on  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  and  other  nationals. 
The  publicly  announced  U.S.  policy  of  strict  neutrality  was 
reiterated  repeatedly  as  the  Civil  War  continued. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  $4.25  each. 
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fhe  Soviet  Power  System— the  Challenge  to  Our  Security 


by  Livingston  T.  Merchant 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 


What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  tonight  are 
>me  of  the  reasons  why— after  victory  in  World 
Par  II— we  have  found  it  imperative  to  organize 
K  peace  and  security. 

In  essence,  there  is  only  one  reason.  It  is  for 
le  only  reason  that  throughout  history  nations 
ave  been  forced  to  group  themselves  together  and 
rganize  themselves  politically  and  militarily  to 
efend  their  security  and  maintain  the  peace.    It 

because  nations  find  themselves  confronted  with 

threat  to  their  security.  That  threat  today  is 
lain  and  we  know  exactly  the  direction  from 
hich  it  comes.  It  comes  from  a  small  group  of 
awer-hungry  men  who  have  established  them- 
ilves  in  the  Kremlin  as  the  force  directing  the 
cpansionist  drive  of  Soviet  Communist  imperial- 
m.  It  is  the  Soviet  power  system,  as  it  has  been 
•ganized  and  directed  by  those  men,  that  is  the 
lallenge  and  the  threat  to  their  security.    That 

the  menace  against  which  we  have  found  it 
icessary  to  organize  ourselves  with  other  free 
itions  during  the  past  decade. 
Even  in  1930,  when  Earlham  College  held  its 
•st  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  criminal 
isigns  of  Soviet  communism  against  interna- 
mal  order  were  not  new.  The  Communist  con- 
lracy  which  sought  by  revolutionary  methods 

overthrow  the  existing  social  order  was  active 

many  of  the  European  countries  long  before 
orld  War  I.  It  was,  indeed,  World  War  I 
nch  gave  them  their  first  great  opportunity 
sspite  the  disruption  of  that  war,  they  accom- 
ished  their  revolutionary  purposes  in  only  one 
untry— Russia.  In  all  the  other  countries, 
Jitical,  economic,  and  social  stability  was  able 

reassert  itself  and  the  Communists  failed  In 
Issia  they  succeeded.  But  for  a  considerable 
nod  thereafter  the  men  who  had  succeeded  by 
fee  and  fraud  in  seizing  political  power  in 
issia  were  too  preoccupied  with  their  own  bloody 
-ernal  struggles  for  position  and  authority  to 

Address  made  before  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs 
fall  2™). C°1,ege'  Richmond'  In<*-  on  May  14   (SS 
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threaten  the  world  outside.  The  world  watched 
this  struggle  for  power  within  the  Kremlin  during 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  with  its  sensational 
purges,  its  show  trials,  and  mass  liquidations,  but 
the  spectacle  tended  to  mask  the  deep  drive  and 
purpose  behind  it. 

The  threat  of  the  power  system  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  were  then  consolidating  through  this 
bloody  process  did  not  become  apparent  until  the 
world  was  startled  into  awareness  by  the  signing 
of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  of  August  1939. 
This  compact  between  criminals  gave  Nazi  Ger- 
many the  green  light  to  war  and  it  rewarded  Soviet 
acquiescence  in  Hitler's  plans  for  conquest  with  a 
broad  extension  of  Russia's  western  frontier.  In 
the  secret  protocol  to  that  Pact,  which  was  never 
published  until  1948,2  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  divided  control  of  Eastern  Europe  between 
themselves. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  arrangement,  for 
the  Soviet  politico-military  strategists,  was  to 
purchase  a  forward  strategic  position  for  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  Poland, 
the  Baltic  States,  and  Rumania.  We  may  legiti- 
mately ask  ourselves  whether  another  Soviet 
motive  may  not  have  been  to  push  the  Nazis  into 
an  exhausting  war  with  the  democratic  countries 
of  Western  Europe  so  that  when  both  sides  were 
sufficiently  weakened,  Soviet  communism  would 
have  a  clear  field  for  its  expansionist  aims.  At 
any  rate,  we  do  know  that  the  Soviets  faithfully 
collaborated  with  the  Nazis  in  seizing  the  booty 
offered  by  the  terms  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact.  The  two  partners  divided  up  Poland  be- 
tween them.     That  was  in  1939. 

Next,  in  1940,  in  stark  violation  of  the  non- 
aggression  treaties  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
forced  on  the  three  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  Stalin  sent  in  his  troops  to 
take  military  control  as  a  preliminary  to  the  now 
familiar  pattern  of  fake  plebiscites  and  forced 
incorporation  into  the  Soviet  system. 

'Nazi-Soviet  Relations  1939-19J,1  (Department  of  State 
publication  3023),  p.  78. 
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A  Record  for  Political  Cynicism 

In  the  light  of  what  was  to  happen  in  that 
summer  of  1940,  when  the  Kremlin  took  over  these 
three  small  countries  by  force,  we  can  now  see  that 
the  international  record  for  political  cynicism  was 
reached  in  the  speech  Molotov  made  on  October  31, 

1939. 

Speaking  of  the  mutual  assistance  pacts  with 
the  Baltic  States,  Molotov  then  said : 

The  special  character  of  these  mutual  assistance  pacts, 
in  no  way  implies  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  affairs  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  or  Lithu- 
ania .  On  the  contrary,  all  these  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance  strictlv  stipulate  the  inviolability  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  signatory  states  and  the  principle  of  non- 
interference in  each  other's  affairs.  ...  We  stand  for 
the  scrupulous  and  punctilious  observance  of  the  pacts  on 
the  basis  of  complete  reciprocity,  and  we  declare  that  all 
the  nonsensical  talk  about  the  Sovietization  of  the  Baltic 
countries  is  only  to  the  interest  of  our  common  enemies 
and  of  all  anti-Soviet  provocateurs. 

That  statement  of  Molotov's  was  not  the  first  in 
the  long  line  of  promises  made  and  broken,  of 
agreements  solemnly  signed  and  systematically 
violated,  with  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
blotted  the  pages  of  its  diplomatic  history— nor 
was  it  to  be  the  last,  as  we  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience.  . 

Along  with  the  takeover  of  the  Baltic  States, 
the  Soviet  power  system  expanded  into  the  Ru- 
manian territories  of  Bessarabia  and  Bukoyma. 
But  even  these  did  not  satisfy  Soviet  ambitions. 
From  captured  documents  in  the  Nazi  Foreign 
Office,  we  know  now  that  Stalin's  price  for  joining 
the  Axis  included  not  only  the  seizure  of  these 
territories  in  Europe  but  also  a  free  hand  in  Fin- 
land, Bulgaria,  and  Eastern  Turkey  and  the  right 
to  expand  through  the  Turkish  Straits  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  through  Persia,  into  India.3 
These  far-reaching  ambitions  finally  so  alarmed 
Hitler  that  he  decided  they  threatened  his  own 
plans  for  conquest  and  that  the  threat  must  be 
crushed.  When  Hitler  turned  upon  Stalin,  Stalin 
turned  to  the  Western  democracies  for  help— help 
that  was  given  in  full  measure  but  never  as  fully 
acknowledged. 

With  the  disintegration  of  the  Nazi  military 
power  and  political  control  in  central  Europe  un- 
der the  hammering  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  armies  on  the  East,  the  Soviet 
power  system  moved  in  behind  its  advancing 
troops.  The  Red  Army  occupied  Eastern  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  all  of  Poland,  most  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, all  of  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria 
Military  control  of  these  areas  was  supplemented 
by  political  control  exercised  through  cadres  of 
trusted  Communist  agents  both  homegrown  and 
Moscow-trained.  Communist  military  and  polit- 
ical agents  and  advisers  dominated  Yugoslavia 
and  Albania. 

The  rest  of  Europe  was  war-weary   and  ex- 
hausted.   This  seemed  indeed  to  the  men  in  the 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  255-259. 
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Kremlin  the  ideal  time  to  put  into  effect  the  tru. 
Soviet  aims,  regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  people* 
concerned. 

The  Soviet  pattern  of  consolidating  its  powe 
system  in  Europe  during  the  postwar  years  1 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  In  the  areas  occupied  b; 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  trusted  Communists  weri 
placed  in  key  posts  in  the  new  governments,  oppc 
sition  leaders  were  ruthlessly  eliminated  by  in 
prisonment,  death,  or  exile.  In  4  short  years  th 
regimes  of  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europ 
were  Sovietized.  The  countries  themselves  wei 
given  the  supremely  ironic  title  of  "People's  D( 
mocracies."  They  were  neither  democracies  nc 
did  they  belong  to  the  people— they  belonged  t' 
their  Soviet  masters.  J 

In  Western  Europe,  on  which  the  Communis 
conspirators  also  had  designs,  things  did  not  go  1 
easily.  In  the  first  place,  the  peoples  of  thj 
countries  were  forewarned  by  the  fate  of  the: 
neighbors  to  the  East.  They  had  time  and  o\ 
portunity  to  move  to  protect  themselves.  Mor> 
over,  as  Stalin  once  openly  complained,  the  Sovir 
Communist  Fifth  Column  in  Western  Europe  ws 
obliged  to  operate  without  the  support  and  prj 
tection  of  Soviet  armed  forces. 

Compelled,  therefore,  to  content  itself  with, 
mere  half  of  the  European  Continent,  Soviet  corj 
munism  concentrated  on  intensifying  and  col 
solidating  its  control  over  the  captured  countrit 
The  plan  was  to  reorient  the  entire  life  of  th 
area  away  from  the  West  and  in  the  direction  < 
Moscow.  All  these  countries  were  to  becon 
obedient  suppliers  of  the  Soviet  economy  and,  pa 
ticularly,  of  the  Soviet  war  potential.  In  agr 
culture,  the  Soviet  pattern  of  collectivized  f  armir 
was  introduced  in  the  face  of  stubborn  oppositic 
by  the  peasants.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
lands  were  systematically  exploited  for  Sovn 
benefit.  Industries  were  ordered  to  gear  their  ou 
put  to  Soviet  production.  Inevitably,  as  a  resu 
of  such  measures  the  standards  of  living  of  t 
populations  ctf  the  captured  countries  steadil 
dropped.  At  the  same  time  the  hated  Communi 
secret  police  system  was  fastened  on  each  countr 
and  national  armies  became  mere  auxiliaries  > 
the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

As  a  result  of  this  relentless  process  of  Sovie 
ization,  the  Soviet  Union  has  converted  virtual 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  from  the  Baltic 
the  Aegean  into  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purpos 
an  advance  military  base.  This  base  is  the  spea 
head  of  the  Soviet  power  system  in  Europe. 

The  Facts  of  Soviet  Power 

In  the  rush  of  events,  which  tend  to  distract  o-' 
attention  elsewhere,  we  are  occasionally  incline 
to  forget  or  to  push  to  the  backs  of  our  minds  v 
hard  and  unpleasant  facts  which  make  this  Sovj 
power  system  which  I  have  described  a  consta. 
threat  to  the  security  of  Europe  and  to  o 
security. 
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Let  me  remind  you  of  a  few  of  these  facts.  For 
hey  are  facts— based  on  the  best  available  in- 
elligence  open  to  us  from  all  our  free  world 
ources. 

Although  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Soviet 
[round  forces  has  remained  fairly  stable  since  1947 
t  about  175  divisions,  fully  mobilized,  there  has 
een  a  constant  and  steady  increase  in  fire  power 
nd  mechanization.    Today,  out  of  the  total  of 
75  active  divisions,  no  less  than  65  are  equipped 
rith  tanks  and  motorized  transport.    Altogether, 
fie  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European  cap- 
ive  states,  including  Eastern  Germany,  have  over 
million  men  under  arms,  of  which  approximately 
i/2  million  are  in  ground  forces.    Since  1947  the 
rmed  strength  of  the  captive  countries  has  been 
[most  doubled  on  Soviet  orders.     These  forces 
ow  amount  to  about  80  divisions. 
But  even  without  these  satellite  auxiliaries,  the 
.S.S.R.  has  at  its  hand  a  ready  spearhead  for 
rapid  advance  into  Western  Europe.   This  spear- 
ed is  composed  of  the  22  Soviet  divisions  perma- 
mtly  stationed  in  Eastern  Germany.    The  bulk 
*  these  are  armored  divisions  with  nearly  a  com- 
lete   complement   of   tanks   and   self-propelled 
ms.    And  to  backstop  this  spearhead  there  are 
)  more  Soviet  divisions  stationed  in  the  Eastern 
uropean  countries  and  the  Western  areas  of  the 
)viet  Union  itself. 

The  mobilization  system  for  both  the  Soviet 
nion  and  the  Soviet-dominated  area  of  Eastern 
iirope  is  periodically  tested  for  effectiveness, 
e  believe  that  within  30  days  after  the  start  of 
obligation  the  Soviet  Union  could  muster  400 
visions  ready  for  action. 

Soviet  air  strength  has  been  stabilized  at  about 
,000  aircraft.  But  the  rapid  increase  in  Soviet 
c  potential  is  reflected  in  their  change-over  to  jet 
[■craft.  Three  years  ago  only  about  20  percent 
the  Soviet  fighter  force  was  equipped  with  net 
pe  aircraft.  By  early  1954,  almost  all  Soviet 
hters  were  j  ets.  By  this  year,  too,  they  have  cou- 
rted well  over  two-thirds  of  their  light  bomber 
•ce  to  jet  aircraft.   Jet  models  have  been  observed 

the  heavy  bomber  class.  Meanwhile  Soviet 
eelopment  of  atomic  weapons  has  gone  forward, 
uus  tremendous  aggregation  of  military  power 
1st  always  be  kept  in  the  forefront  of  our  policv 
nking  and  planning.  These  are  the  facts  which 
furthest  to  explain  developments  in  the  post- 
r  history  of  Europe.  Thus,  the  existence  of 
s  monoJithic  Soviet  power  system  in  Eastern 
rope  is  the  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
e  vaJue  of  Soviet  propaganda  lines  which  their 
•lomatic  spokesmen  and  their  propaganda  ma- 
ne have  plugged  so  steadily.  How  much  reliance 

we  place  in  the  professed  peaceful  objectives 
soviet  foreign  policy  when  we  see  so  much  effort 
joted  to  building  this  vast  military  apparatus? 
Jw  sincere  is  the  Soviet  desire  for  East-West 
lie  when  we  know  how  strenuous  have  been 

Soviet  efforts  to  orient  the  entire  production 
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and  commerce  of  the  captive  peoples  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  ?  What  is  the  value  of 
a  Soviet  proposal  for  an  all-round  reduction  in 
armaments  by  one-third  when  even  after  such  a 
reduction  the  military  strength  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Kremlin  would  still  be  preponderant? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  system  of  Soviet 
power  which  has  been  forcibly  fastened  on  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  division  of 
Europe  which  has  been  its  inevitable  result,  is 
today,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  8  years,  the  main 
threat  to  the  security  of  Europe  and  to  ourselves. 
At  times  this  threat  may  appear  to  grow  alarm- 
ing so  that  it  is  on  everyone's  minds  and  lips ;  at 
other  times  it  may  seem  to  recede  and  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  other  international  events  and  prob- 
lems. But  however  this  threat  may  appear  to  us 
at  any  given  moment,  the  Soviet  power  base  which 
constitutes  this  threat  is  always  growing. 

Now,  you  have  been  hearing  from  other  speak- 
ers and  have  been  discussing  in  previous  sessions 
some  of  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Europeans  and  by  ourselves  to  organize  the  free 
world  to  meet  and  deter  this  threat.  You  have  had 
extensive  discussions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  that  close-knit  alliance  of  14  Atlan- 
tic nations  which  in  itself,  backed  by  our  own 
atomic  capability,  has  been  probably  the  greatest 
single  deterrent  to  Soviet  armed  aggression  in 
Europe  over  the  past  4  years.  You  have  also  dis- 
cussed European  efforts  to  move  toward  closer 
unity,  not  only  in  the  field  of  defense  through  the 
creation  of  the  European  Defense  Community, 
but  economically  through  the  already-operating 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  European 
Political  Community,  which  is  eventually  to  be 
the  directing  political  organism  in  all  fields  of 
unification. 

All  these  efforts  we  have  supported  and  encour- 
aged, not  only  because  they  are  steps  toward  in- 
suring Europe's  protection  against  the  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression,  and  thereby  contributing  to 
our  own  security,  but  also  because  they  are  good 
m  themselves.  For  we  believe  that,  even  if  by 
some  miracle  the  Soviet  threat  were  to  diminish 
or  disappear,  unity  in  Europe  is  necessary  to  make 
Europe  viable  economically  and  stable  politically. 
We  must  always  remember  that  so  long  as  Europe 
remains  divided  against  itself,  whether  by  a 
Soviet  Iron  Curtain  or  by  historic  political  rival- 
ries and  traditional  economic  separatism,  so  lono- 
will  Europe  be  a  temptingly  weak  target  for  ag^ 
gression  and  a  potential  source  of  disturbance  to 
world  peace. 

It  is  at  the  heart  of  these  efforts  toward  Euro- 
pean integration  to  so  alter  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  European  nations,  particularly  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Germany,  as  to  make 
impossible  any  revival  of  those  ancient  hostilities 
and  frictions  which  led  to  two  world  wars.  As 
Secretary  Dulles  has  so  often  pointed  out,  neither 
the  Europeans  nor  ourselves  can  afford  to  see  re- 
built in  Europe  the  kind  of  firetrap  of  nationalistic 
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rivalries  and  jealousies  which  produced  the  con- 
flagrations of  1914  and  1939. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  If  these  efforts  toward  greater  unity 
by  and  for  Europeans  bear  fruit,  as  we  all  sin- 
cerely hope  they  will  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
they  will  provide  a  solid  core  of  economically  pros- 
perous, politically  stable,  and  militarily  defen- 
sible cooperating  states  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
and  a  powerful  magnet  to  which  in  time  other 
European  nations  will  be  drawn. 

I  well  remember  how  bitterly  and  repetitively 
Mr.  Molotov  at  the  Berlin  Conference  attacked 
the  whole  concept  of  the  European  Defense 
Community.4 

Soviet  Fear  of  United  Europe 

As  I  listened  to  Mr.  Molotov  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  his  vehemence  was  not  motivated  by 
any  Soviet  fear  that  the  Edc  might  one  day  turn 
into  an  instrument  of  aggression  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  his  major  theme.  His  real  fear, 
I  thought — so  real  he  never  dared  to  put  in  into 
words— was  his  fear  of  the  disrupting  effects  on 
the  Soviet  power  system  in  Eastern  Europe  of  a 
prosperous,  healthy,  stable,  free,  and  united  West- 
ern Europe. 

I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  at  Berlin  the  powerful 
attraction  that  the  prosperity,  the  political  free- 
dom, and  the  high  standard  of  living  in  West 
Berlin  exercise  upon  East  Berliners.  Translate 
the  microcosm  of  West  Berlin  into  the  macrocosm 
of  Western  Europe,  and  I  think  you  will  see  what 
it  was  that  Mr.  Molotov  and  his  Kremlin  col- 
leagues really  fear  about  the  prospect  of  a  free  and 
united  Europe. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  major  point  I  would 
like  to  make  to  you  tonight.    I  have  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  "strength  of  the  Soviet  power  sys- 
tem—and the  threat  it  represents  to  our  security. 
I  have  referred  to  the  progress  which  we,  in  con- 
cert with  our  European  and  Atlantic  allies,  have 
made  in  organizing  ourselves  for  security  against 
that  threat.     I  have  said  nothing  at  all  about 
Soviet  vulnerabilities  and  sources  of  weakness. 
And  to  my  mind,  the  Soviet  Union's  greatest 
source  of  weakness,  its  major  vulnerability,  lies 
in  precisely  those  formerly  free  and  independent 
peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  whom  it  has  so  ruth- 
lessly made  its  captives  and  slaves  to  serve  its  im- 
perial ambitions.    We  must  never  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that  we  have  allies  not  only  on  this  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain— we  have  allies  behind  it,  too. 
If  we  are  to  effectively  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
Soviet  threat  to  European  security  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  use  all  the  resources  of  our  diplomacy, 
not  only  to  protect  the  independence  and  promote 
the  unity  of  Western  Europe  but  also  to  promote 

4  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting:  Berlin  Discussions,  Janu- 
ary 25-Fcbruary  18,  195Jf  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 5899) ,  pp.  16, 134, 142, 155, 159,  215. 
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the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  captive  peoples  c 
Eastern  Europe. 

That,  like  so  many  things,  is  easier  said  tha 
done.  But  there  are  some  things  we  can  do,  an 
we  are  doing  them.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  e: 
amples  of  what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  in  spite  of  considerable  difficulties  an 
provocations  maintained  diplomatic  relations  wit 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Kumani 
This  fact  does  not  indicate  any  degree  of  approv 
of  these  regimes  or  the  means  whereby  they  we: 
established.  Our  principal  reason  for  maintamir 
diplomatic  missions  in  these  countries  is  that  tho 
missions  assist  us  in  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  people.  Through  our  officials  the 
we  can  keep  some  remaining  ties  with  them  ] 
their  hour  of  suffering;  all  the  evidence  indicat 
that  our  flag  flying  over  the  buildings  we  occuj 
there  is  an  important  symbol  of  hope  for  g 
population. 

The  maintenance  of  hope  and  the  strengthenn 
of  ties  between  the  West  and  the  captive  peopl 
are  likewise  vital  objectives  of  our  radio  broa' 
casts  into  the  Iron  Curtain  areas. 

In  the  United  Nations,  we  have  worked  to  expt 
to  the  world  the  Soviet  Communist  violations; 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  so  as  to  bri; 
the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  the  situatit 
In  our  diplomatic  moves  on  behalf  of  the  p> 
pies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  do  not  attempt 
prescribe  what  shall  be  the  way  of  life  of  th< 
people  once  they  regain  their  freedom  and  inc 
pendence.  To  do  so  would  be  to  substitute  o 
will  for  the  Soviet  command  which  has  been  i 
posed  upon  them.  We  must  at  all  times  be  guid 
by  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Eis( 

hower  in  his  speech  of  April  16, 1953 : 

.  .  .  Any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  government  i 
an  economic  system  of  its  own  choosing  is  inalienable. 
.  .  Any  nation's  attempt  to  dictate  to  other  nati 
their  form  of  government  is  indefensible. 

For  the  future  of  this  region,  all  we  can  leg! 
mately  expect  is  that  the  form  of  government  a 
economic  system  to  be  established  will  correspo 
to  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  people.  Th 
we  feel  that  in  such  states  of  the  future  each  in 
vidual  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  due  proc 
of  law  and  the  right  to  work,  to  live,  and  worsl 
in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  and  beb 
We  further  expect  that  each  nation  will  live 
peace  and  harmony  with  its  neighbors.  Since 
nation's  security  and  well-being  can  be  lastin? 
achieved  in  isolation,  each  nation  should  cooper 
fully  with  its  neighbors  in  establishing  full  s 
friendly  exchange  of  ideas,  persons,  and  go< 
within  an  acceptable  international  framework 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  these  goals 
right  and  desirable.    The  question  is:  What 
the  chances  for  achieving  them?     Certainly^ 
cannot  count  on  sudden,  spectacular  success, 
course  we  have  charted  requires  patience,  flexi 
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ty,  and  perseverance.     But  there  are  encouraging 
isrns.  fe    6 


lew  Trend  in  Captive  Countries 

In  the  14  months  that  have  passed  since  Stalin's 
eath,  important  things  have  happened  in  the 
aptiye  countries  as  well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
he  inevitable  struggle  for  power  has  produced 
Jshufflmgs  of  party  and  government  offices  and 
freeholders.  Beria  is  dead,  and  what  thoughts 
nn  through  his  followers'  heads? 

In  the  puppet  regimes  events  followed  the  Mos- 
)w  pattern  and  serve  as  a  further  reminder  of 
le  subservience  of  those  regimes  to  the  Kremlin. 

More  significant  has  been  the  announcement  in 
ich  of  the  captive  countries  of  a  "new  economic 
mrse.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  new 
>urse  vary  from  country  to  country,  but  there 
•e  certain  features  common  to  the  whole  of  Soviet- 
Mnmated  Eastern  Europe.  Thus,  each  regime 
is  confessed  to  the  world  it  has  followed  im- 
ractical,  inefficient,  and  contraproductive  eco- 
>mic  policies.  These  confessions  of  failure  have 
;en  invariably  accompanied  by  protestations  of 
•ncern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  by 
-onuses  of  thoroughgoing  reforms.  It  is  worth 
msidering  what  has  induced  these  doctrinaire 
ommunists  to  shift  their  tactics  so  suddenly  and 

alter,  temporarily  at  least,  long-cherished  Com- 
unist  economic  precepts— many  of  which  had 
an  reexamined  and  approved  "by  Stalin  as  re- 
ntly  as  October  1952.  Clearly  it  was  no  new- 
und  concern  for  the  misery  of  its  subject  peoples 
at  caused  the  Kremlin  to  change  its  economic 
ne.  Ihe  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  stubborn 
d  long-continued  resistance  of  the  people. 
The  world  was  dramatically  reminded  of  the 
tality  ot  this  opposition  spirit  last  June  17,  when 

East  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
armed  workers  rioted  in  defiance  of  the  Com- 
-mist  puppets  who  ruled  them,  backed  by  Soviet 
wps  and  tanks.  But  there  are  other  forms  of 
sistance  which  are  not  so  spectacular  but  which 
netheless  impose  severe  strains  on  the  Soviet 
ntrol  mechanisms.  These  are  such  things  as  cir- 
latmg  uncensored  news  heard  from  Western 
iio  stations,  absenteeism  and  tardiness  on  the 
^slowdowns  in  production,  the  diversion  of 
->d  and  other  products  from  the  prescribed  chan- 
ls  of  controlled  trade.  As  individual  acts  these 
ings  may  seem  small,  but  when  practiced  on  a 
tionwide  scale  they  are  enormously  effective- 
effective  that  the  Communists  were  compelled 
embark  on  their  "new  economic  course"  in  order 
eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of  disaffection  and 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  to  increased  pro- 
ction  Surely  there  could  be  no  clearer  evi- 
ice  of  popular  resistance.  Now,  instead  of  re- 
ng  only  on  such  devices  as  terror,  party  agita- 
n,    socialist  emulation,"  "stakhanovite  accom- 
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plishment,"  and  the  like,  the  Communist  rulers 
strive  to  lure  their  subjects  into  producing  more 
by  holding  out  promises  of  a  greater  supply  of 
foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods  in  the  future. 

If  the  Communists  really  are  interested  in  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  of  the  subjugated 
peoples,  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce are  open  to  them  to  purchase  in  the  West 
the  foodstuffs  and  other  consumer  goods  which 
they  now  profess  to  want  to  make  available  to  the 
peoples. 

Unfortunately  for  Communist  calculations,  the 
people  of  these  countries  long  ago  learned  to  be 
skeptical  of  Communist  promises.  It  is  precisely 
in  fostering  this  attitude  that  we  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  these  people.  Certainly  we  would  not 
want  to  deny  to  them  any  improvement  in  their  lot. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  Communist  leaders  wili 
perform  under  their  promises.  You  can  be  sure 
that  we  will  not  let  them  forget  these  promises, 
and  if  they  prove  to  be  a  cynical  effort  to  relieve 
the  pressures  to  which  they  now  feel  themselves 
exposed,  we  will,  in  support  of  their  victims,  hold 
them  to  account. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  point  out  the  apparent 
reasons  why  the  Communists  have  made  these 
promises  in  the  first  place  and  why  they  may  not  be 
able  to,  or  do  not  intend  to,  implement  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  augmenting  Soviet  power.  We  can  help 
the  people  pierce  the  veil  of  Communist  trickery 
and  at  the  same  time  show  our  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing  the  ordinary 
people  of  these  countries.  By  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  show  our  sympathy  and  understanding, 
we  can  help  to  maintain  against  a  relentless 
tyranny  their  faith  in  their  national  traditions, 
their  spirit  of  resistance,  and  their  determination 
to  be  free  men  and  free  nations  once  more. 

In  all  that  we  do  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
themselves  must  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
policies  and  actions. 

We  must  above  all  continue  to  give  tangible 
assurance  to  these  people  that  we  consider  their 
plight  a  persisting  challenge  to  all  of  us.  We  must 
make  it  clear  that  we  regard  the  improvement  of 
their  lot  as  a  moral  obligation  resting  on  all 
nations  who  still  enjoy  a  free  and  sovereign  exist- 
ence. Never  must  they  be  allowed  to  feel  that  we 
hold  them  guilty  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
masters  they  did  not  choose.  We  must  prove  to 
them,  by  word  and  deed,  that  the  bonds  of  kinship 
which  tie  them  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
West  can  never  be  dissolved  by  arbitrary  fiat. 
When  the  hour  of  freedom  will  strike,  nobody  can 
tell.  We  do  not  expect  it  to  happen  tonight  or 
tomorrow  morning.  Although  everything  that 
we  and  they  can  do  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
their  emancipation  must  and  will  be  done,  the  road 
which  they  will  have  to  travel  may  yet  be  long 
and  arduous. 
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What  we  must  count  on,  then,  is  that  neither 
they  nor  we  will  be  deterred  nor  deflected  from 
our  common  purpose.  Our  purposes  are  peaceful, 
but  we  must  not  let  our  friends  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain  weaken  in  their  conviction  that  all  our 
actions  in  their  behalf  are  dictated  by  the  sole 
desire  to  hasten  the  advent  of  freedom  for  them 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  do  what  is  in  our  power 
to  ease  their  present  burden. 

There  is  one  final  point.  Our  purpose  in  all  our 
diplomatic  action  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  peace.  There  is  no  quick  and  easy  answer 
to  our  problems.  From  time  to  time  it  is  sug- 
gested both  at  home  and  abroad  that  we  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  the  fortitude  or  perseverance  to 
carry  out  the  tasks  we  have  set  for  ourselves  and 
that  one  day  we  will  give  up  and  decide  to  bargain 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  spheres  of  influence, 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  captivity  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe.  I  say  flatly  that  this  is  not 
true.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  made  our  posi- 
tion amply  clear  in  a  recent  statement  to  the  Select 
House  Committee  investigating  the  seizure  and 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  countries  into 
the  U.SJ3.R. s    He  said: 

The  captive  peoples  should  know  that  they  are  not 
forgotten,  that  we  are  not  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and, 
above  all,  we  are  not  prepared  to  seek  illusory  safety  for 
ourselves  by  a  bargain  with  their  masters  which  would 
confirm  their  captivity. 

This  is  our  policy.  It  is  not  something  that  has 
been  shaped  by  expediency  or  considerations  of 
international  power  politics.  It  is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty, 
decency,  and  freedom  on  which  this  nation  is 
founded. 


Soviet  Charges  Against  Austria 

Press  release  266  dated  May  20 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  instruction  from 
Secretary  Dulles  sent  on  May  20  to  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Allied  Council  for  Austria, 
Charles  W.  Yost: 

The  attention  of  the  world  is  concentrated  pri- 
marily on  the  Geneva  conference  and  Indochina 
at  this  time.  Because  of  that,  I  wish  to  express 
my  strong  feeling  that  recent  events  in  Austria 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  preservation  of  the 
authority  of  the  freely  elected  Austrian  Govern- 
ment throughout  Austria,  in  accordance  with  the 
Allied  Control  Agreement,  is,  I  believe,  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us  who  live  under  simi- 
larly elected  democratic  governments. 

As  you  have  reported,  the  Soviet  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Austria  on  May  17  peremptorily  sum- 
moned the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Aus- 
tria to  his  headquarters  and  there  delivered  a 
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lengthy  and  virulent  condemnation  of  the  A\ 
trian  Government.  This  condemnation,  which 
clearly  without  foundation,  included  accusatio 
of  hostile  and  subversive  actions  against  the  Sov 
occupation.  The  accusations  also  included  the 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  t: 
Allied  Control  Agreement  and  violation  of  ti 
decisions  of  the  Allied  Council.  Moreover,  t 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  intensified  the  allej 
tions,  which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  ma; 
officially  at  the  Berlin  conference  as  an  excuse  J 
refusing  to  grant  Austria  her  long-promised  in< 
pendence,  of  Austrian  plans  for  remilitarizati 
and  for  an  Anschluss  with  Germany.  Perha 
most  revealing  of  all  were  the  charges  against  Ji 
Helmer,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
the  threat  that  should  the  Austrian  Governing 
fail  to  take  corrective  action,  then  the  Sovi 
themselves  will  be  forced  to  take  appropri; 
measures. 

These  efforts  are  clearly  meant  to  intimidate  i 
government  of  a  free  people.  The  Soviets  h 
already  made  plain  at  Berlin  that  they  intend; 
remain  in  Austria  indefinitely.  They  are  n« 
threatening  to  strengthen  and  expand  their  c<| 
trol  in  their  zone  of  occupation.  I  was  gratify 
to  note  that  the  formal  charges  of  the  represeni 
tives  of  the  Kremlin  were  denied  by  the  Chanc 
lor  and  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  best  tradition! 
the  courageous  Austrian  post-war  Governing 
coalition.  If  there  have  been  Austrian  expressk 
of  dissatisfaction  over  the  nine-year  occupati 
of  a  liberated  country,  surely  the  Soviet  Govei 
ment  should  find  them  neither  surprising  noi 
threat  to  its  own  security. 

The  Soviet  High  Commissioner  gave  the  appei 
ance  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Coun< 
I  know  of  no  foundation  for  the  Soviet  charg 
but  in  order  to  remove  any  possible  Soviet  m 
understanding  of  the  United  States  attitude 
wards  its  latest  actions,  I,  therefore,  instruct  y 
to  request  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Allied  Cot 
cil  consideration  of  the  Soviet  allegations  a 
threats.  The  Allied  Council  has  not  only  powi 
in  Austria  but  responsibilities  toward  her  govei 
ment  and  people. 

Any  threat  of  further  limitation  to  Austrian 
dependence  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  not  oi 
to  the  Austrian  Government  but  also  to  the  otl 
three  occupying  powers.  Indeed  such  a  thr< 
could  not  but  be  a  cause  of  concern  to  the  ent 
free  world. 


U.S.  Rejection  of  Polish 
Ship  Seizure  Charges 

Press  release  270  dated  May  21 

In  a  note  of  May  15  delivered  to  the  Americ 
Embassy  in  Warsaw  the  Polish  Government 
f erred  to  a  report  that  the  Polish  merchant  si 
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Gottioald  had  been  intercepted  by  naval  forces 
of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Polish  tanker  Praca *  which  was 
similarly  intercepted  in  October  1953,  the  Polish 
Government  sought  to  impose  upon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  the  action  against  the 
Gottwald.  On  May  20  this  Government  replied 
;o  the  Polish  note  through  our  Embassy  in 
Warsaw.  The  substantive  portion  of  our  note  is 
is  follows : 

"The  U.S.  Government  rejects  as  completely 
without  foundation  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Polish  Government.  The  United  States  Govern- 
nent  has  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this 
ncident. 

"Furthermore,  as  has  been  clearly  stated  before, 
md  as  the  Polish  Government  must  be  well  aware, 
propaganda  charges  involving  the  United  States 
xovernment  in  the  Praca  case  are  also  completelv 
!alse."  J 


iast  German  Escapees 
ncrease  in  Number 

A  sharp  rise — upward  of  40  percen<^-in  the 
umber  of  East  Germans  who  risked  their  lives 
o  seek  refuge  in  the  West  occurred  during  the  first 
wnth  of  the  Soviet-established  "free  and  sover- 
lgn  regime"  in  East  Germany,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
ion  Agency  announced  on  May  17. 

In  a  recent  dispatch  to  overseas  posts,  based  on 
pporte  from  Germany,  the  Agency  said  that  more 
lan  17,600  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Zone  safely 
lade  their  way  to  refugee  camps  in  West  Berlin 
nd  West  Germany  during  April,  an  increase  of 
,000  over  March.  This  seemingly  belies  Ked 
ropaganda  claims  of  the  freedom,  security,  and 
mtentment  that  exist  in  the  so-called  new  East 
rerman  "sovereign"  state,  the  Information 
.gency  observed. 

Escapees  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  totaled 
per  44,000,  including  1,100  people's  police  and 
r  former  commissars,  the  dispatch  continued, 
early  1%  million  residents  of  the  Soviet  Zone 
ave  sought  political  asylum  in  West  Germany 
wring  the  last  5  years,  including  300,000  in  1953. 

Nearly  half  of  the  recent  refugees  are  under  25 
ears  of  age,  the  Agency  noted.  German  reports 
iggest  that  this  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  stepped- 
p  people's  police  recruitment  and  the  difficulty 
:  finding  adequate  jobs.  Teachers,  arriving  in 
•owing  numbers  in  West  Germany  from  the 
Dyiet  Zone,  anticipate  a  much  larger  influx  of 
eir  colleagues,  now  that  education  in  East  Ger- 
any  is  wholly  governed  by  political  considera- 
)ns. 
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In  an  effort  to  halt  this  exodus  from  the  East, 
the  people's  police  are  tightening  border  controls. 
Keports  indicate  that  during  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  17  persons  were  shot  and  more  than  2,600 
arrested  while  trying  to  cross  the  border. 

Ever  tightening  border  controls  are  being  im- 
posed along  the  German-Polish  border  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  Poles  into  East  Germany  and  thence 
to  West  Berlin.  The  entire  border,  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Sudeten  Mountains,  is  sealed  off  by  an 
almost  continuous  high  barbed  wire  fence,  with 
powerful  searchlights  closely  spaced.  In  certain 
areas,  special  devices  such  as  acoustic  signals  and 
flares  set  off  by  hidden  wires  are  used.  Soviet 
crews  have  recently  replaced  Poles  in  the  manning 
of  Polish  patrol  boats  along  the  Oder  River 
border. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

To  Facilitate  Emergency  Foreign  Ship  Acquisition  and 
Operation.     Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H.  R.  6318,  to  Extend 
Emergency  Foreign  Merchant  Vessel  Acquisition  and 
Operating  Authority  of  Public  Law  101,  77th  Congress, 
and  for  Other  Purposes.    February  4,  1954,  4  pp. 
Report  of  Activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.    Mes- 
sage from  the  President  Transmitting  a  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  Covering  its  Operations  from 
April  1  to  September  30,  1953,  Pursuant  to  Section  4 
(b)  (5)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.    H.  Doc. 
338,  March  1,  1954,  IX,  5S  pp. 
Amendments  to  Communications  Act    (Requiring  Radio 
Equipment    and    Radio    Operators    on    Board    Ships). 
Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  S.  2453, 
a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
Amended,  with  Respect  to  Implementing  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Relating 
to  Radio  Equipment  and  Radio  Operators  on  Board 
Ship.    March  16,  1954,  47  pp. 
Sale  of  Certain  Vessels  to  Brazil.     Hearing  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
H.  R.  6317,  a  Bill  to  Authorize  the  Sale  of  Certain  Ves- 
sels to  Brazil  for  Use  in  the  Coastwise  Trade  of  Brazil. 
March  24,  1954,  25  pp. 
To  Authorize  the  Sale  of  Certain  Vessels  to  Citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.     Hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
S.  J.  Res.  72,  Joint  Resolution  to  Authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  Sell  Certain  Vessels  to  Citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines;   to  Provide  for  the  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Interisland  Commerce  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  Other  Purposes.    March  30,  April  1  and  6, 
1954.  67  pp. 
Military  Construction,  1954.    Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.    March  24,  26,  April  1,  2, 
and  7,  1954,  165  pp. 
Sale  of  Ships  to  Brazil.    Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the   Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  S.  2370,  a  Bill  to  Authorize  the  Sale  of 
Certain  Vessels  to  Brazil  for  Use  in  the  Coastwise  Trade 
of  Brazil.    April  7,  1954,  24  pp. 
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Advancing  U.S.  Economic  Policies  Through  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 1 


I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  certain 
international  aspects  of  American  economic 
policy — particularly,  how  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  helps  us  in  our  economic  and 
trade  relations  with  other  countries.  This  is  a 
fitting  place  in  which  to  do  so  because  Miami  is 
one  of  the  vital  crossroads  in  our  far-flung  eco- 
nomic relations  with  other  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, our  huge  trade  with  Latin  America — 
which  in  1953  took  first  place  over  Canada — is 
symbolized  by  the  projection  of  the  Florida  penin- 
sula into  the  Caribbean  as  a  bridge  and  channel 
for  commerce  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  l  •  delegates  in 
the  United  Nations  do  not  operate,  acs  do  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  bloc,  on  the  basis  of  a 
rigid  "party  line"  unrelated  to  the  public  interest. 
Our  representatives  attempt  to  reflect  accurately 
the  interest  and  desires  of  the  American  people 
and  to  concert  them  with  those  of  friendly  powers 
whose  support  and  cooperation  are  essential. 

In  this  connection,  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  have  received  real  assistance  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  American  commu- 
nity from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  support  of  your  national  organiza- 
tion for  the  broad  objectives  of  the  U.N.  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  I  was  glad  to  note  that  at 
its  recent  42d  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  resolutions  which 
stated  that  "the  United  Nations  fills  an  indis- 
pensable function  in  today's  world";  which  sup- 
ported the  designation  of  October  24  of  each  year 
as  United  Nations  Day;  and  which  supported  the 
purposes  of  Unesco,  one  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations.  These  and  previous 
evidences  of  support  were,  I  know,  not  given 
lightly  or  merely  as  a  gesture  of  good  will.  They 
were  the  result  of  hard  study  and  the  practical 
experience  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  May  13  (press  release  247  dated  May  12). 
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This  support  is  most  welcome  to  public  official 
like  myself  who  are  responsible  to  the  taxpayer" 
for  their  investment  in  the  United  Nations.  It  i! 
also  evidence  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tq 
gether  with  a  number  of  other  responsible  privati 
American  bodies,  is  prepared  to  make  its  influence 
felt  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations.  Paren 
thetically,  let  me  pay  personal  tribute  to  Dr.  Ear 
Cruickshank,  who  for  many  years  has  been  tb 
Chamber  of  Commerce  observer  at  the  United  Na 
tions  and  who  has  followed  keenly  development 
there  of  interest  to  the  Chamber.  I  can  attes 
to  Dr.  Cruickshank's  thoroughness  and  initiative 
because  he  has  worked  closely  with  our  official 
both  in  New  York  and  Washington.  He  is  a  grea 
credit  to  the  Chamber. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  that  both  the  Unite< 
States  Chamber  and  the  International  Junio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  granted  consultative 
status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Counci 
(commonly  called  Ecosoc)  at  its  last  session.  Thi 
means  that  from  now  on  Chamber  representative; 
may  appear  and  speak  at  Eoosoc  sessions  on  mat 
ters  of  concern  to  the  American  business  commu 
nity.  The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  enjoyed  consultative  status  with  the  Counci 
for  some  years,  as  have  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  Inter- American  Counci 
of  Commerce  and  Production.  Through  these  or 
ganizations,  businessmen  here  and  abroad  cai 
make  their  views  heard  and  their  influence  felt  ii 
all  the  economic  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
They  can  also  help  us  present  to  the  world  an  accu 
rate  picture  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

This  is  especially  important  with  respect  tx 
Ecosoc,  which  is  responsible  for  making  recom 
mendations  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nation: 
and  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  special 
ized  agencies.  One  of  its  most  important  func 
tions  is  to  review  each  year  the  world  economic 
conditions  and  to  seek  majority  agreement  or 
measures  to  remedy  existing  problems.  In  thi 
annual  consideration  of  current  developments  ii 
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world  economic  affairs,  each  of  the  18  representa- 
tives of  Ecosoc  has  an  opportunity  to  express  the 
views  of  his  country  and  of  his  region,  to  expound 
his  approach  to  economic  problems,  and  to  offer 
his  solution  for  these  problems.  It  is  in  this  gen- 
eral review  of  economic  matters  that  the  conflict- 
ing philosophies  of  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world  emerge  most  sharply.  It  is  here  that 
the  United  States  representatives  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  American  way  of  life  and  to 
expose  the  false  charges  made  against  us  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  spokesmen. 

I  want  now  to  review  one  of  the  most  important 
highlights  of  the  recent  Ecosoc  meeting  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York.  My 
purpose  is  to  show  how  the  United  Nations  serves 
our  interests  in  the  economic  field. 

Stimulating  Private  Investment 

This  session  again  took  up  what  has  become  one 
Df  the  most  controversial  subjects  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  international 
flow  of  private  capital  for  the  economic  betterment 
)f  underdeveloped  countries.  This  involves  the 
mestion  of  how  best  to  stimulate  economic  devel- 
jpment  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  that  need 
;apital— through  government  loans,  such  as 
granted  by  the  United  States  Export-Import 
Bank ;  through  international  public  loans,  such  as 
granted  by  the  World  Bank;  through  private  for- 
sign  investment;  or  through  development  of  local 
sources  of  private  capital.  All  of  these  methods 
'lave  proved  useful  in  the  past.  They  are  making 
heir  contribution  today.  But  the  pressure  for 
governmental  and  intergovernmental  loans  and 
grants-in-aid  continues  to  mount  in  the  United 
Nations. 

^  The  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social! 
"ouncil  has  been  giving  increasing  emphasis  to 
he  need  for  stimulating  the  flow  of  private  invest- 1 
jient  into  the  underdeveloped  countries.  At  the 
;ecent  session  of  the  Council,  our  representative, 
jlr.  Preston  Hotchkis,  effectively  presented  the 
jLinerican  view  that  much  needs  to  be  done,  and 
an  be  done,  to  develop  new  sources  of  both  foreign 
;nd  local  private  capital.2  This  view  was  ac- 
ppted  by  the  Council  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
f  15  to  2.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
i  ovakia  opposed. 

(  I  would  like  to  read  one  key  paragraph  of  this 
solution : 3 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council    .     .     . 
Recommends  continuing  efforts   by  countries   seeking 
•  attract  private  foreign  capital  to : 

Re-examine,  wherever  necessary,  domestic  policies,  legis- 
tion  and  administrative  practices  with  a  view  to  im- 
•oving  the  investment  climate;  avoid  unduly  burden- 
me  taxation ;  avoid  discrimination  against  foreign  in- 

'  Bulletin  of  May  10,  1954,  p.  725. 
U.N.  doc.  E/Resolutlon  (XVII)  19,  B. 
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vestments;  facilitate  the  import  by  investors  of  capital 
goods,  machinery  and  component  materials  needed  for 
new  investment ;  make  adequate  provision  for  the  remis- 
sion of  earnings  and  repatriation  of  capital.     .  .  . 

The  resolution  also  recommends  other  measures 
which  the  underdeveloped  countries  might  adopt 
for  attracting  private  foreign  capital.  It  makes 
a  number  of  very  useful  recommendations  to  the 
capital-exporting  countries.  Among  other  things, 
the  resolution  recommends  that  the  capital-export- 
ing and  capital-importing  countries  negotiate 
treaties  on  double  taxation,  as  well  as  agreements, 
if  consistent  with  national  laws,  providing  for  the 
insurability  of  certain  nonbusiness  risks.  This 
resolution  is  a  forthright  recognition  by  the 
United  Nations  of  the  principles  of  private 
investment. 

I  have  given  you  an  example  of  Ecosoc  action 
in  the  economic  field— one  which  represents  a 
notable  achievement  for  the  American  viewpoint. 
We  are  also  advancing  our  economic  interests 
through  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  would  now  like  to  review  for  you  a 
few  significant  developments  in  this  field. 

Work  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 

Article  55  of  the  charter  calls  upon  member 
states  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  to  promote 
higher  standards  of  living  and  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  Your  Government  has 
taken  seriously  these  charter  obligations  and  has 
given  leadership  to  the  specialized  agencies  estab- 
lished under  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  this 
work. 

We  undertook  these  commitments  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  this  interdependent  world  in  which 
we  live,  our  general  well-being  is  intimately  bound 
with  the  well-being  of  other  countries.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  very  low  living  standards  in 
large  areas  of  the  world  is  unhealthy.  The  exist- 
ence of  vast  depressed  areas  is  a  heavy  drag  upon 
the  whole  world  economy.  The  American  people, 
who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  economy,  have  a  real  stake  in  seeing 
that  the  commitments  under  the  charter  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action  in  the  economic  field  are 
implemented.  We  have  a  real  stake  in  the  devel- 
opment of  vigorous  and  prosperous  economies 
abroad.  We  are  not  interested  in  exploiting  any- 
one. We  are  interested  in  the  mutual  advantages 
which  flow  from  an  unfettered  exchange  of  skills, 
goods,  and  ideas  with  other  people.  This  is  neither 
altruism  nor  imperialism— it  is  simply  enlightened 
self-interest. 

We  cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  assist  the  under- 
developed countries  to  help  themselves  and  to 
improve  their  economic  conditions.  It  is  one  of 
our  best  and  our  most  effective  answers  to  the  Com- 
munist drive  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  The 
specialized  agencies  have  already  done  some  strik- 
ing things  with  agricultural,  technological,  and 
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professional  skills  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
underdeveloped  areas. 
Let  me  be  specific : 

Through  a  loan  from  the  World  Bank,  El  Salva- 
dor is  doubling  its  electrical  power  supply.  This 
means  power  for  new  industries,  irrigation,  light- 
ing. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
has  standardized  safety  regulations  at  interna- 
tional airports  and  maintains  a  chain  of  weather 
and  rescue  ships  along  the  air  lanes  over  the  North 
Atlantic. 

In  India  the  International  Bank  has  made  avail- 
able about  $7.5  millions  to  reclaim  land  which 
will  eventually  produce  500,000  tons  of  wheat  a 
year.  To  buy  it  abroad  would  cost  India  $36  mil- 
lion annually  at  current  world  prices. 

Unesco  is  fighting  illiteracy  by  training  teachers 
to  teach  people  to  read  in  the  Arab  States,  Latin 
America,  Ceylon,  and  Liberia. 

In  1953  over  8  million  children  were  vaccinated 
against  tuberculosis,  and  almost  20  million  pro- 
tected against  malaria  through  DDT  spraying  in 
various  country  campaigns  conducted  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  Over  1,500,000  were 
treated  for  the  tropical  disease  of  yaws. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  through  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  farmers  have  been  taught 
to  grow  edible  carp  in  rice  paddies,  thus  supple- 
menting existing  food  supplies  with  a  new  and 
valuable  protein  resource. 

Last  year,  right  here  in  Miami,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing under  Fao  auspices  of  naval  architects  repre- 
senting over  a  dozen  countries.  These  architects 
worked  out  improved  designs  for  fishing  boats 
which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  fishing  opera- 
tions. 

These  are  only  a  few  random  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies.  They  are  not 
giveaway  projects.  They  are  primarily  designed 
to  help  people  help  themselves.  Because  we  think 
that  is  a  sound  idea,  we  are  major  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assist- 
ance Program — a  program  financed  out  of  volun- 
tary contributions  of  member  countries  to  promote 
economic  development.  We  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  are  willing  to  join  with  other  nations  in 
diverting  to  economic  development  a  portion  of 
the  funds  which  will  be  saved  if  we  can  put  into 
effect  an  agreement  for  reducing  armaments. 

Being  a  good  neighbor  in  the  modern  world  is 
nothing  more  than  sound  common  sense.  The  end 
result  of  American  know-how,  American  food, 
American  money,  American  equipment,  wisely 
spent  in  United  Nations  enterprises  around  the 
world — when  added  to  our  own  purely  national 
programs — is  certainly  all  to  the  good  in  terms 
of  our  national  interest.  It  gives  people  some- 
thing to  fight  for  as  well  as  something  to  fight 
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with.    It  builds  markets  and  cuts  down  the  need  I 
for  direct  American  aid. 

The  Soviet  Record 

Let  me  contrast  for  you  now  the  record  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  economic  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  record  which  bears  careful  study 
in  the  light  of  recent  Soviet  moves. 

In  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  in  San  Francisco,  when 
the  charter  was  hammered  out,  the  Russians 
showed  little  interest  in  the  establishment  of  any 
economic  organ  within  the  United  Nations.  This 
negative  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  other  constructive 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  economic  state 
of  the  world  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  : 

The  Soviets  have  in  the  past  ignored,  opposed, 
or  sought  to  frustrate  the  economic  activities  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  did  not  stop  the  Soviet 
delegates  from  talking  in  various  United  Nations 
bodies  concerned  with  economic  matters.  In  fact, 
they  did  more  talking  than  any  other  delegation. 
But  they  used  these  bodies  as  sounding  boards 
for  propaganda  to  attack  the  way  of  life  of  the 
free  countries.  They  used  these  bodies  to  extol 
the  alleged  virtues  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Then! 
perversion  and  twisting  of  facts  was  matched  only 
by  the  persistency  of  their  propaganda.  At  the 
same  time,  they  even  refused  to  furnish  the  United 
Nations  with  the  most  elementary  data  about  con-1 
ditions  in  the  Soviet  lands. 

The  Soviets  never  contributed  one  red  ruble  to 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
or  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  They 
refused  membership  in  the  International  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  and  Unesco.  For  a 
short  while  they  did  belong  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  but  they  withdrew  early  in  1949. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  noncooperation 
and  obstructionism  ?  The  answer  is  clear :  Com- 
munist propaganda  flourishes  on  misery  and  want. 
Communist  leaders  are  bound  to  try  to  undermine 
any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  free  world  to  improve 
standards  of  living,  particularly  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia.  For  any  such  improvement  was 
bound  to  weaken  the  appeal  of  Communist 
demagogues. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  Soviet  ob- 
structionism and  noncooperation  that  the  chief 
Russian  delegate  surprised  the  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  last  August  by  an- 
nouncing a  conditional  offer  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
contribute  4  million  rubles,  or  $1  million,  to  the 
Technical  Assistance  Program  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  offer  was  shortly  followed  by  similar,' 
though  very  much  smaller,  offers  from  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia.     It  was  only  after  the  United 
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Nations  rightly  refused  to  accept  such  offers  with 
strings  attached  that  the  Soviet  bloc  dropped  the 
conditions  on  the  use  of  these  funds. 

On  November  4,  1953,  the  U.S.S.K.  commu- 
nicated to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
in  Geneva  its  decision  to  join  that  Organization. 
A.gam  there  was  a  reservation— this  time  that  they 
svould  not  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  Because  of  that  impor- 
tant reservation,  the  Ilo  found  that  it  could  not 
iccept  Russian  adherence.  The  U.S.S.R.  then  re- 
vised its  position  on  the  Ilo  and  on  April  26,  1954, 
oined  that  Organization  without  reservations. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  U.S.S.R.  notified 
Jnesco  that  it  would  accept  the  Unesco  Consti- 
ution  without  reservations  and  should,  therefore, 
>e  considered  a  member  of  the  Organization. 

These  apparent  reversals  of  Soviet  policy  are 
ill  the  more  significant  since  both  Unesco  and  the 
xo  have  been  prime  targets  of  Soviet  attacks  over 
he  years.  They  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
[escribing  the  International  Labor  Organization 
8  "an  instrument  of  capitalist  employers  to  en- 
lave  the  workers  of  the  world."  As  regards 
Jnesco,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary, 
?hich  had  belonged  to  that  Organization,  even 
hough  they  did  not  actively  participate  in  its 
fork  in  recent  years,  resigned  from  membership 
nly  a  short  while  ago  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
n  instrument  of  "American  imperialism." 

What  accounts  for  the  present  change  in  the 
o-emlin's  attitude?  We  are  familiar  with  the 
attern  of  sweetness  and  light  which  is  turned  off 
tid  on  like  a  water  tap  by  the  Russians  whenever 
;  suits  them.  Whether  the  change  in  the  Soviet 
pproach  toward  the  economic  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  is  merely  part  and  parcel  of  their 
)-called  "peace  offensive,"  which  in  effect  means 

0  real  change  in  Soviet  policy,  will  be  determined 

1  the  days  ahead. 

Testimonial  to  U.  N.  Achievements 

This  change  of  tune  by  the  Soviet  and  its  satel- 
tes  after  years  of  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
onomic  activities  of  the  United  Nations  is  in  a 
nse  a  testimonial  to  the  real  accomplishments  of 
e  United  Nations  in  this  field.  The  Communist 
tempt  to  boycott  the  specialized  agencies  has 
cknred.  Soviet  leaders  undoubtedly  are  wor- 
3d  about  the  growing  effectiveness  of  aid  offered 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  people  of  un- 
developed areas  have  become  disillusioned  with 
mimunist  propagandists  and  agitators  who  at- 
2k  United  Nations  and  American  assistance  as 
alomal  exploitation"  but  who  never  produce  any 
nstructive  contributions  of  their  own.  The  ac- 
mplishments  of  the  Ilo  in  encouraging  the  rais- 
?  of  labor  standards,  of  Unesco  in  bringing 
sic  educational  facilities  to  underdeveloped 
3as  and  in  fostering  intellectual  freedom,  have 
sed  a  real  challenge  to  the  Communist  system. 
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The  Soviets  have  also  been  worried  by  the  lead- 
ership the  United  States  Government  has  given 
to  these  programs.  Soviet  lack  of  cooperation  was 
not  overlooked  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  Russians  could  not  reconcile  this  lack  of  coop- 
eration with  professed  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  were  plainly  upset  by  the  United  Nations 
efforts,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  to  focus  public  opinion  on 
the  denial  of  basic  rights  to  workers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  inhuman  Soviet  slave  labor 
camps. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Communist 
system  can  adapt  itself  to  the  free  world  atmos- 
phere in  which  these  United  Nations  activities 
function,  or  whether  the  Communist  objective  will 
be  disruption  through  infiltration.  We  have  here 
another  good  testing  ground  of  Soviet  intentions. 
Will  they  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game?  Will 
they,  like  other  contributors,  be  content  to  leave 
to  the  proper  boards  and  committees  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  adopted  policies  of  the  specialized 
agencies  ?  Will  they  be  willing  to  act  as  members 
of  Ilo  and  Unesco  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
members  ? 

We  genuinely  hope  so.  If  the  Soviets,  for  what- 
ever motives,  are  prepared  even  temporarily  to 
take  seriously  the  commitments  of  the  charter  and 
behave  m  these  organizations  as  real  supporters, 
their  participation  will  be  welcome. 

But  if  they  are  joining  these  organizations  in 
order  to  sabotage  them,  if  Soviet  membership 
results  m  the  usual  kind  of  Communist  obstruc- 
tionism and  propaganda,  this  can  only  bring  forth 
a  strong  reaction  from  the  free  world.  We  will 
watch  carefully  Soviet  action  and  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  con^ 
structive  efforts  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
means  first  of  all  that  we  will  be  firm  in  resisting 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R  to  change 
the  rules  under  which  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  are  operating. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
change  the  tripartite  character  of  Ilo  in  which 
workers,  independent  employers,  and  governments 
work  in  close  cooperation  could  not  possibly  be 
accepted.  We  are  not  interested  in  nor  will  the 
Soviets  be  permitted  to  get  away  with  cheap  ges- 
tures. I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
Uovernment,  m  cooperation  with  other  free  Gov- 
ernments, will  insist  that  the  rules  already  estab- 
lished in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  specialized  agencies  be  observed. 

In  Unesco,  we  need  not  fear  any  conflict  of  ideas 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world, 
tor  truth  is  stronger  than  falsehood.  We  need  not 
be  apprehensive  about  the  continuing  effectiveness 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  in  pro- 
moting industrial  peace  and  improved  labor  con- 
ditions, for  both  the  employers  and  the  workers 
represented  in  the  Ilo  are,  with  governments  of 
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the  free  world,  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Soviet 
participation  in  such  organizations  as  Unesco 
and  the  Ilo  will  serve  to  bring  more  fully  into  the 
open  the  fundamental  differences  which  separate 
the  world  of  the  free  and  the  world  of  the  slave. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  such  comparison.    As 


long  as  we  do  not  weaken  in  our  support  of  these 
organizations  and  their  constructive  efforts  in] 
fighting  ignorance,  in  improving  living  conditions, 
and  promoting  greater  freedom,  the  future  belongs 
to  the  free  world. 


Organizing  Security  in  the  Americas 


by  John  G.  Dreier 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 1 


To  an  increasing  extent  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  U.S.  has,  in  addition  to  participating 
in  and  supporting  the  United  Nations,  depended 
upon  the  creation  of  regional  security  arrange- 
ments for  the  strengthening  of  its  own  national 
security.  Of  these  regional  arrangements,  which 
include  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Secu- 
rity Treaty  between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States,  the  oldest  is  that  among  the 
American  States. 

Having  its  roots  in  the  history  of  inter-Ameri- 
can relations  as  far  back  as  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago,  the  collective  security  system  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  was  already  in  virtually  final  form 
when  the  United  Nations  was  established.  In 
fact,  the  determination  of  the  members  of  the 
inter- American  system  to  protect  the  ability  of 
their  regional  organization  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  was  largely  responsible  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  of  articles  which 
recognize  the  right  of  collective  self-defense  and 
of  provisions  regarding  regional  arrangements  for 
peace  and  security. 

The  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, commonly  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  was  signed  in  1947,  fixed  the  form 
of  the  inter- American  collective  security  arrange- 
ment. This  treaty,  moreover,  served  as  an  impor- 
tant precedent  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
which  followed  soon  thereafter,  as  well  as  for 
other  regional  security  arrangements  either  con- 
cluded or  proposed  by  the  U.S. 

Thus  is  illustrated  an  important  and  interesting 
feature  of  inter- American  relations — the  fact  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  U.S.  has  developed 

1  Address  made  before  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  May  15  (press 
release  251  dated  May  14). 
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in  its  relations  with  the  other  American  Republics 
basic  policies  and  ideas  which  subsequently  have 
been  extended  to  the  larger  arena  of  world  affairs, 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  inter- 
American  collective  security  system  differs  im- 
portantly from  the  others  which  have  been 
modeled  upon  it.  All  of  these  regional  security 
arrangements  are  defense  agreements  having  as 
their  purpose  the  common  defense  of  the  member 
states  against  attacks  by  other  states  not  included 
in  those  arrangements.  The  inter- American  sys- 
tem, however,  now  formalized  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  has  a  second  important  pur- 
pose, namely,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity among  the  members  of  the  system  as  well.  The 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  an  important  instru- 
ment of  continental  defense.  But  it  is  also  sig- 
nificant for  its  applicability  to  an  attack  or  threat 
which  any  American  State  might  make  upon 
another. 

Let  us  first  take  a  brief  look  at  how  the 
inter- American  system  of  collective  security  was 
developed. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.S.,  the  springboard 
from  which  the  move  for  the  development  of  a 
continental  defense  system  derived  its  impetus  waf 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  basic  foundation  o1 
American  foreign  policy  has  come  through  a  num- 
ber of  mutations  and  interpretations  during  the 
125  years  since  it  was  first  enunciated.  It  may  bf 
well,  therefore,  to  recall  its  true  original  character 

In  1823  the  U.S.,  a  young  and  relatively  weat 
republic,  felt  itself  threatened  by  the  reactionarj 
forces  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Most  of  the  Latir 
American  States  had  at  that  time  won  their  mde- 
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pendence.  It  appeared  that  the  European  powers 
grouped  in  the  Holy  Alliance  contemplated  help- 
ing Spain  to  recover  her  former  colonies,  and  some 
even  considered  the  possibility  of  establishing  new 
colonies  on  the  American  Continent.  These  ideas 
had  their  inspiration  in  a  desire  not  only  to  regain 
the  material  benefits  of  empire,  but  also  to  check 
the  growth  of  republican  institutions  in  the  West- 
ern World.  This  ulterior  political  motive  gave 
idded  color  to  the  apprehension  of  the  U.S.  at  the 
plans  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  December  2, 
L823,  expressed  the  special  interest  of  the  U.S. 
n  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere  as  contrasted 
sath  those  of  Europe.  He  declared  that  the  U.S. 
vould  consider  it  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety  for  the  allied  powers  to  attempt  to  extend 
heir  "essentially  different"  political  system  to  any 
>ortion  of  this  hemisphere.  This  country  would, 
noreover,  view  any  attempt  to  subject  the  inde- 
)endent  Latin  American  States  once  more  to 
^Ionization  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
Imposition  toward  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was,  of  course,  entirely  a 
inilateral  declaration  by  the  U.S.  Its  enunciation 
nvolved  us  in  no  commitment  to  other  countries, 
t  was  essentially  a  warning  to  non- American  pow- 
rs  that  they  would  court  danger  from  the  U.S. 
f  they  attempted  either  of  the  two  acts  which  the 
)octrme  declared  to  be  against  our  interests.  Dur- 
ag  the  ensuing  century  the  U.S.  on  some  occasions 
Dok  vigorous  action  in  support  of  the  Monroe 
)octrme,  and  at  other  times  virtually  disregarded 

At  approximately  the  same  time  there  was 
lanted  in  Latin  America  the  germ  of  a  somewhat 
ifferent  idea,  namely,  a  plan  of  alliance  and  mu- 
lal  defense  among  the  independent  Latin  Ameri- 
in  nations.  This  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
roposals  made  by  Simon  Bolivar  to  the  Confer- 
lce  of  Panama  held  in  1826.  Bolivar  envisaged  a 
deration  of  Latin  American  countries,  with 
hich  the  U.S.  would  be  associated  in  defensive 
liance.  Kejected  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
les  themselves,  the  idea  remained  a  dream  for 
ore  than  a  century.  It  constituted,  however,  an 
lportant  precedent  influencing  the  development 
'■  the  pan-American  movement  which  has  brought 
rth  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Charter 

the  Organization  of  American  States. 
While  the  ideas  of  Bolivar  remained  germinat- 
g  in  the  soil  of  Latin  American  juridical  dis- 
ssion,  the  U.S.  proceeded  with  the  assumption 

its  unilateral  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
e  continent.  It  assumed  also  a  responsibility 
r  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the  Americas 
sofar  as  this  latter  purpose  was  necessary  to  the 
ihievement  of  the  former.  In  the  early  part  of 
jb  20th  century  the  strong  arm  of  the  U.S.  made 
;eit  felt  with  increasing  vigor  in  the  Caribbean 
|  a  Central  American  areas. 
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The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Corollary 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  formulated  the 
so-called  Roosevelt  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  theory  of  his  policy  was  that  if  the 
U.S.  wished  to  keep  European  nations  out  of 
American  affairs,  it  was  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to 
maintain  sufficient  order  and  stability  in  the  Amer- 
icas so  that  the  European  powers  would  have  no 
justification  to  intervene.  In  practice  this  meant 
that  the  U.S.  would  intervene  in  order  to  prevent 
intervention  by  others. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  history  of  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
countries  and  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing what  we  believed  to  be  orderly  government. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  measures,  taken  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  under  international 
law,  intervention  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  nationals  was  recognized  as  a  justifiable 
recourse  when  orderly  systems  of  law  had  proved 
inadequate,  promoted  in  Latin  America  a  violent 
reaction.  The  Latin  American  Republics  focused 
their  attention  not  upon  the  dangers  of  European 
intervention,  but  upon  violation  of  their  national 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  by  the  United 
States.  The  paramount  issue,  therefore,  in  the 
development  of  an  inter-American  security  sys- 
tem from  the  Latin  American  standpoint,  grew  to 
be  the  development  of  guarantees  against  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  in  Latin  American 
artairs. 

By  the  late  1920's  the  U.S.,  in  recognition  of 
this  demand  from  Latin  America,  and  seeing  the 

a  ■-. uantageS  of  a  more  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  began  to  alter 
its  approach.  The  Roosevelt  corollary  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  abandoned.  Gradually,  the 
U.S.  ceased  its  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  its 
southern  neighbors.  By  1936  the  nonintervention 
policy  was  formally  accepted  by  the  U.S.  in  a 
treaty  ratified  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

So  strong,  however,  was  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  nonintervention  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  that  its  acceptance  by  the  U.S.  in  treaty 
form  by  no  means  terminated  the  constant  in- 
sistence of  Latin  American  States  upon  this  theme. 
The  fear  of  U.S.  intervention,  despite  now  some 
20  years  of  faithful  observance  of  the  noninter- 
vention doctrine,  is  still  not  fully  laid.  It  was  a 
major  feature  of  the  debate  at  the  Tenth  Inter- 
American  Conference,  held  last  March  in  Caracas, 
over  the  newest  development  in  the  continental 
security  policy :  namely,  the  resolution  on  commu- 
nism.   Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  fully  later  on. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of  the  non- 
intervention principle,  however,  another  concept 
was  in  process  of  formation  that  would  place  the 
whole  continental  security  in  a  new  light.  This 
was  the  development  of  collective  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  continental  peace  and 
security. 
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The  U.S.  had  given  up  its  right  to  intervene  in 
the  protection  of  its  national  interest  at  a  time 
when  the  world  enjoyed  an  apparently  peaceful 
era.  As  the  rise  of  Hitler  developed  fresh  tensions 
in  the  world,  it  became  clear  that  renewed  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  problems  of  hemisphere 
defense.  Would  the  United  States,  under  these 
conditions,  revert  to  its  policy  of  unilateral  re- 
sponsibility, and  take  into  its  own  hands  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hemisphere  by  whatever  measures 
it  considered  desirable  ?  Such  a  step  would  have 
marked  a  reversal  in  the  trend  of  U.S.-Latin 
American  policy.  It  was  more  in  keeping  with 
the  attitude  of  mutual  respect  which  underlay  the 
good-neighbor  policy  for  the  U.S.  to  seek  to  share 
with  the  other  American  Republics  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  decisions  on  this  matter  of 
general  interest. 

Development  of  Consultative  Procedure 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  collec- 
tive-security system  in  the  new  world  brought 
forth  the  procedure  of  consultation.  First  dis- 
cussed at  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  at  the  initiative  of  the 
U.S.  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  the  consultative 
procedure  was  developed  at  the  Eighth  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  Lima,  Peru,  2  years  later. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
would  meet  if  the  peace  and  security  of  the  con- 
tinent were  threatened.  Within  a  year,  following 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  this  procedure 
was  set  in  motion  with  the  holding  of  the  First 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Panama. 

The  war  crystallized  thinking  in  regard  to  col- 
lective responsibility  for  continental  defense.  At 
the  Second  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  held  in 
Habana  in  1940,  it  was  agreed  that  any  attack  by 
a  non-American  State  against  an  American  State 
would  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  all.  The 
resolution  incorporating  this  principle  went  on  to 
say  that  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack  American 
States  would  consult  together  in  order  to  decide 
upon  the  measures  which  should  be  taken.  This 
resolution  was  the  basis  on  which,  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  U.S.  called  upon  the  other 
American  Republics  to  participate  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  political,  economic,  and  military  activities 
considered  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
continent. 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  Republics 
during  World  War  II  was  of  vital  importance. 
Its  contributions,  first,  to  the  military  defense  of 
the  continent,  and,  even  more,  to  the  economic 
mobilization  of  the  hemisphere's  resources,  were 
of  tremendous  significance  to  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  war.     Moreover,  one  of  its  most  im- 


portant results  was  the  legacy  it  gave  to  the  future 
in  the  form  of  an  even  more  complete  and  effective 
system  of  collective  security. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  with  victory 
and  the  establishment  of  peace  already  in  sight, 
the  American  Republics  met  in  Mexico  City.  Here, 
looking  forward  to  the  creation  of  a  world  organi- 
zation on  the  basis  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals, the  American  Republics  agreed  upon  the 
main  lines  of  their  permanent  regional  security 
system.  In  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  in  Habana  5  years  earlier 
was  broadened  to  include  any  kind  of  an  attack 
against  an  American  State,  from  whatever  source. 
Any  attack  against  an  American  State — either  by 
a  non- American  State  or  by  one  American  nation 
against  another — would  henceforth  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all.  This  principle,, 
it  was  agreed,  would  be  written  into  a  treaty  to" 
be  drawn  up  at  a  subsequent  conference. 

Two  years  later  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  was  approved  at  the  Con- 
ference in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Without  going  into  detailed  analysis  of  this1 
security  arrangement,  let  us  note  the  following 
points  which  stand  out  as  of  particular  signifi-/ 
cance : 

1.  An  armed  attack  by  any  State  against  an 
American  State  is  to  be  considered  as  an  armed 
attack  against  all,  and  calls  for  immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  victim  of  the  attack. 

2.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  are  obligated  to  con- 
sult together  in  order  to  agree  upon  appropriate 
measures  in  the  event  of  (a)  an  armed  attack  as 
mentioned  above,  or  (b)  in  case  the  political  in- 
dependence or  territorial  integrity  of  any  Ameri- 
can State  is  threatened  by  any  act  of  aggression  or 
any  other  fact  or  situation  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere. 

3.  In  such  consultations  the  member  states  may 
agree  upon  various  sanctions,  including  breaking 
of  relations,  economic  sanctions,  and  the  use  of 
armed  force.  Except  for  the  use  of  armed  force, 
the  decisions  made  regarding  these  sanctions  are 
binding  upon  all  parties  to  the  treaty  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

4.  The  various  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  so 
drafted  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

This  then  is  the  legal  basis  for  the  collective- 
security  system  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  I  should  like  to  offer  some  observations 
regarding  the  application  of  this  collective-secu- 
rity system  in  regard  to  three  main  problems,  all 
of  which  have  some  current  pertinence.  These 
are  first,  the  military  defense  of  the  continent; 
second,  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  Amer- 
ican States;  and  third,  the  problem  of  aggression 
by  means  of  subversive  activities. 
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Military  Defense  of  Continent 

First,  in  regard  to  military  defense  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  obvious  that,  under  present  world  con- 
ditions, Latin  America  occupies  a  different  posi- 
tion in  our  defense  system  from  that  which  it  held 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  In  1940  we 
were  concerned  over  the  possibility  of  attacks  upon 
the  U.S.  via  the  southern  continent.  Hemisphere 
defense  and  national  defense  were  concepts  so 
closely  related  as  to  be  virtually  indistinguishable. 

Today  the  situation  has  been  greatly  changed 
by  the  nature  of  modern  warfare.  If  the  U.S. 
is  to  be  attacked,  the  most  probable  course  will  be 
via  the  northern  part  of  the  hemisphere  rather 
than  the  southern.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the 
threat  which  the  U.S.  faces  in  the  world  today  has 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  strategic 
defense  lines  far  beyond  the  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent into  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  on 
the  other.  Thus  Latin  America  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  likely  combat  areas. 

Nevertheless  the  necessity  for  arrangements  to 
insure  the  military  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere remains.  This  fact  was  recognized  at  the 
Fourth  Meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers, 
leld  in  Washington  in  1951  shortly  after  the  active 
mtrance  of  Communist  China  into  the  Korean 
tVar.  Considering  the  military  problems  of  the 
lemisphere,  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
sters recommended  that  the  American  nations 
■eorient  their  military  policies  so  as  to  contribute 
o  their  best  ability  to  the  collective  defense  of  the 
•ontinent.  The  Inter- American  Defense  Board, 
m  organization  on  which  all  the  American  Re- 
mblics  are  represented,  was  directed  to  carry  for- 
ward its  military  plans  for  continental  defense. 
)n  the  basis  of  these  plans  the  U.S.  has  entered 
nto  bilateral  military  agreements  with  nine  of  the 
ther  American  Kepublics.  These  agreements  pro- 
ided  for  certain  military  assistance  from  the 
J.S.  in  developing  armed  forces  that  will  be  use- 
ul  in_ carrying  out  the  plans  for  hemisphere  de- 
ense  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
he  Inter- American  Defense  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board, 
nd  the  policies  pursued  by  the  U.S.  in  military 
Doperation  with  the  other  American  Republics, 
jave  thus  established  at  least  the  beginnings  of  an 
jffective  military  defense  program  based  upon  the 
olitical  and  legal  commitments  of  the  Treaty  of 
jo  de  Janeiro. 

laintenance  of  Peace  Among  American  States 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
eace  among  the  American  Republics,  we  find 
>me  special  and  noteworthy  developments.  The 
reaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  deals  essentially  with 
lforcement  measures  to  prevent  or  repel  armed 
inflict.  Its  authority  is  backed  up  in  the  last 
lalysis  by  the  possibility  of  using  armed  force, 
he  Latin  American   countries  have,  however, 
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traditionally  disliked  the  prospect  of  using  armed 
force  against  any  one  of  their  number.  The  whole 
emphasis  in  the  development  of  inter- American 
peaceful  relations  has  been  upon  the  proscription 
of  the  use  of  force  and  insistence  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  legal  and  orderly 
methods. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  during 
the  past  century  among  the  American  Republics 
in  attempting  to  devise  a  practical  system  of  agree- 
ments for  the  settlement  of  inter-American  dis- 
putes by  such  recognized  methods  as  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  adjudication.  Over 
a  period" of  years  numerous  treaties  involving  these 
procedures  have  been  drawn  up,  and  elaborate 
systems  for  the  appointment  of  commissions  of 
investigation,  or  panels  of  arbitrators,  have  been 
devised.  The  most  recent  of  these  efforts  was  an 
attempt  made  in  Bogota  in  1948  to  consolidate 
all  methods  of  peaceful  solution  in  one  instrument 
known  as  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Pacific 
Settlement,  or  the  Pact  of  Bogota. 

Like  most  of  its  predecessors,  the  Pact  of  Bogota 
suffered  from  an  excess  of  perfectionism.  Tech- 
nically and  legally,  it  has  much  to  commend  it. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  political  realism,  its 
drawbacks  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  now,  6 
years  after  its  signature,  only  8  of  the  21  American 
States  have  ratified  it.  The  possibility  of  revising 
it  was  briefly  considered  at  the  recent  Caracas  con- 
ference, and  it  is  now  undergoing  further  study 
in  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Washington. 

Nevertheless  the  importance  of  the  peaceful 
solution  of  international  disputes  among  the 
American  States  should  not  be  in  any  sense  de- 
preciated. The  excellent  record  which  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  has  made  in  helping 
States  resolve  their  controversies  peacefully  merits 
attention  and  approval.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
that  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  makes  it  possible 
to  bring  force  to  bear  upon  an  aggressor  nation 
in  the  Americas  may  be  considered  to  have 
strengthened  the  likelihood  of  reaching  peaceful 
settlements. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  in  the  two  cases  in 
which  the  Treaty  of  Rio  cle  Janeiro  has  been  in- 
voked to  date.  In  1948-49  a  dispute  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  involving  the  crossing  of  the 
border  by  armed  men,  brought  swift  action  under 
the  Rio  Treaty.  Acting  provisionally  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Council 
of  the  Oas  dispatched  an  investigating  committee 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  called  upon  both  States 
to  desist  from  any  acts  that  would  aggravate  the 
situation.  As  a  result  of  this  prompt  demonstra- 
tion of  effective  interest,  both  governments  com- 
posed their  difficulties  and  signed  a  special  agree- 
ment pledging  themselves  to  settle  any  future 
controversy  which  might  arise  between  them  in 
accordance   with  the   above-mentioned   Pact  of 
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The  following  year  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the 
one  side  and  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  Guatemala  on  the 
other.  Here  again  prompt  action  by  the  Council 
of  the  Oas,  under  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
resulted  in  measures  by  the  various  governments 
to  eliminate  causes  of  serious  grievances  and  re- 
store a  peaceful  climate.  In  neither  case  was  it 
necessary  to  invoke  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

During  the  period  since  World  War  II,  there 
have  been  several  instances  of  sharp  controversies 
between  republics  of  this  hemisphere,  sometimes 
involving  momentary  armed  conflict.  Yet  all  of 
these  controversies  have  been  held  within — or  re- 
stored to — the  channels  of  orderly  peaceful  solu- 
tion, and  the  vast  majority  of  cases  have  been  so 
resolved.  This  happy  contrast  with  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  is,  of  course,  due  to  a 
number  of  factors.  Not  least  among  them,  how- 
ever, is  the  existence  of  the  regional  collective 
security  system  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
Americas.  This,  in  turn,  has  depended  for  its 
success  upon  100  years  or  more  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Republics  to  create  an  inter- 
national system  of  morality  which  does  not  counte- 
nance a  resort  to  force,  and  places  respect  for  law 
high  among  the  basic  responsibilities  of  each  State. 

Aggression  by  Subversive  Means 

Finally,  let  us  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
problem  which  may  well  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  today  when  they  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  collective  security  in  the  Americas.  I  refer 
to  the  problem  of  subversive  activities,  the  method 
pursued  by  international  communism  in  its  striv- 
ing for  domination  of  independent  states. 

During  World  War  II  the  American  Republics 
had  their  first  large-scale  experience  with  subver- 
sive activities.  German  communities  in  many  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  actively  promoted 
the  Nazi  cause,  and  encouraged  a  favorable  atti- 
tude toward  national  socialism.  A  widespread 
propaganda  machine  supported  these  efforts  which 
were  in  large  measure  financed  by  the  profits  of 
local  German-owned  businesses. 

The  problem  of  Nazi-inspired  subversive  activ- 
ity, however,  differed  from  the  Communist  activ- 
ity of  today  in  one  very  important  respect.  For 
the  most  part  it  was  carried  out  by  aliens — that 
is  Germans — even  though  those  aliens  might  be 
residents  of  an  American  Republic  and  deeply 
involved  in  the  local  business  and  social  com- 
munity. The  Communist  problem,  on  the  other 
hand,  relates  primarily  to  nationals  of  American 
Republics  who  have  become  agents  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  Attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  created  by  the  activities  of  these 
persons  may,  therefore,  involve  the  relationships 
between  a  government  and  its  own  citizens. 
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Thus  proposals  to  deal  with  Communist  activ- 
ity have  run  up  against  the  problem  of  noninter- 
vention. Communist  agents  display  great  ability 
at  infiltrating  into  all  kinds  of  popular  national 
organizations  and  causes,  making  use  of  them  for 
their  international  ends.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
unmask  the  agents  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  and  to  distinguish  them  from  genuine 
national  leaders  of  social  and  economic  reform. 

This  difficulty  was  reflected  in  the  debate  at  the 
Caracas  conference  of  the  subject  entitled  "Inter- 
vention   of    International    Communism    in    the 
American  Republics."    The  U.S.  maintained  that 
any  successful  intervention  by  the  international 
Communist  movement  would  in  effect  subject  an 
American  State  to  the  political  control  of  a  non- 
American  force.    Not  only  would  this  conflict  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  it  would  come  well  within , 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro' 
which  calls  for  consultation  in  the  event  the  po- 
litical independence  of  an  American  State  is  af-' 
f ected  by  any  fact  or  situation  that  might  endan- ) 
ger  the  peace  of  America.  ; 

At  the  same  time,  the  seizure  of  power  in  an 
American  State  by  the  international  Communist; 
movement  would  constitute  the  extension  to  this, 
hemisphere  of  an  alien  political  system  and  thus; 
violate  another  major  provision  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

At  Caracas,  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  not 
without  reason,  felt  itself  particularly  concerned 
over  this  debate,  even  though  the  situation  in  that, 
or  any  other  country,  was  not  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Frequent  statements  by  public  and  pri- 
vate persons  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere,  listing 
specific  examples  of  important  Communist  in- 
fluence in  Guatemala,  had  gone  unanswered  except 
by  evasive  generalities.  The  U.S.  proposed  at 
Caracas  that  the  Conference  agree  to  apply  the 
consultative  procedure  of  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  any  case  in  which  an  American  State 
should  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  The  tactic  of 
Guatemala  in  opposition  to  this  proposal  was  to 
raise  the  old  bogie  of  Yankee  intervention. 

Delegates  of  other  countries  placed  the  problem 
in  its  correct  context  when  they  pointed  out  that 
the  application  of  the  consultative  procedure  to 
the  prohlem  of  Communist  subversion  was  the  best 
insurance  against  intervention.  The  United 
States  at  Caracas  posed  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
in  the  event  an  American  State  should  be  sub- 
verted and  dominated  by  the  most  powerful  hostile 
force  ever  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the 
New  World.  The  proposal  made  by  the  U.S.  was 
again,  as  it  had  been  during  the  1930's,  to  invite 
the  other  American  Republics  to  share,  through 
the  consultative  procedure,  in  the  responsibility 
for  determining  how  this  problem  should  be  met. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  such  a  proposal? 
History  has  demonstrated  that  the  normal  course 
has  been  for  great  powers  to  intervene  by  force  in 
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smaller  states  in  pursuit  of  their  vital  national 
interests.  Only  in  this  hemisphere  has  a  great 
power  formally  forsworn  intervention  in  favor  of 
the  consultative  process  and  the  assumption  of 
joint  responsibility  with  its  smaller  neighbors  for 
the  maintenance  of  continental  peace  and  security. 
The  success  of  this  inter- American  policy  requires, 
of  course,  that  both  principles  are  made  to 
function. 

We  may  state  it  to  be  an  axiom  of  inter- Ameri- 
can relations  that  nonintervention  can  only  be  a 
reality  so  long  as  an  adequate  collective  system  of 
security  is  available  to  all  States. 

The  problem  of  how  to  cope  effectively  with 
aggression  by  subversion  in  the  Americas  is  one 
which  has  been  foreseen  since  the  Treaty  of  Rio 
was  adopted.  We  cannot  foresee  at  this  date  the 
exact  steps  through  which  a  system  of  collective 
security  can  best  be  applied  to  such  a  problem. 
An  important  step  was  made  at  Caracas  when  the 
Conference  declared  that  the  domination  of  the 
political  institutions  of  an  American  State  by  the 
international  Communist  movement  would  con- 
stitute grounds  for  invoking  the  consultative  pro- 
cedure under  the  Rio  Treaty.2  The  Organization 
of  American  States  may  thus  squarely  confront 
the  problem.  We  may  be  confident  that  the  re- 
gional security  system  of  the  Americas  will  dem- 
onstrate its  vitality  and  effectiveness  by  acting 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  protect  this  hemisphere 
in  any  case  of  aggression  by  subversion  should  the 
need  arise. 


Arms  Shipment  to  Guatemala 
From  Soviet-Controlled  Area 

Press  release  260  dated  May  17 

The  Department  of  State  is  in  receipt  of  reliable 
information  to  the  effect  that  an  important  ship- 
ment of  arms  has  been  effected  from  Soviet-con- 
trolled territory  to  Guatemala. 

On  May  15,  the  ship  Alfhelm,  believed  to  be 
under  charter,  arrived  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Guate- 
mala, carrying  a  large  shipment  of  armament  con- 
signed to  the  Guatemalan  Government.  This 
armament  is  now  being  unloaded  at  Puerto  Bar- 
rios. We  are  advised  that  the  armament  was 
shipped  from  the  Communist-administered  port 
of  Stettin. 

Because  of  the  origin  of  these  arms,  the  point  of 
their  embarkation,  their  destination,  and  the  quan- 
!  tity  of  arms  involved,  the  Department  of  State 
\  considers  that  this  is  a  development  of  gravity. 

1  For  text  of  declaration,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954 
I  p.  638. 


Tribute  to  Defenders  of 
Dien-Bien-Phu  Acknowledged 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  13 

The  President  on  May  13  received  the  follow- 
ing messages  from  Rene  Coty,  President  of  France, 
and  Bao  Dai,  Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam,  ac- 
knowledging his  communications  of  May  8.1 

Message  From  President  Coty 

The  tribute  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  defenders  of  Dien-Bien-Phu  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  French  people.  Our  profound 
gratitude,  Mr.  President ! 

The  soldiers  and  veterans  of  France  and  the 
French  Union  will  be  proud  that  the  Chief  who 
led  the  Armies  of  Liberty  to  victory  salutes  in  this 
magnificent  resistance  the  symbol  of  the  inflexible 
resolution  of  all  men  who,  throughout  the  world, 
are  and  wish  to  remain  free.  It  is  a  well-deserved 
honor  for  the  soldiers  of  de  Castries. 

France,  who,  as  you  note,  Mr.  President,  has 
always  risen  above  her  reverses,  can  now  once 
again  surmount  a  trial  so  painful  and  so  glorious 
with  all  her  energy  and  all  her  courage  in  close 
solidarity  with  the  peoples  whose  destiny  is  joined 
with  her  destiny. 

Our  heroes'  sacrifice  will  make  dearer  and  more 
sacred  to  all  the  cause  for  which  many  have  fallen 
and  all  have  fought  beyond  human  strength. 

Message  From  Bao  Dai 

I  have  received  with  deep  emotion  the  noble 
message  of  May  8  in  which  you  have  wished  to 
express,  in  name  people  United  States  and  in  your 
name,  admiration  for  valiant  soldiers  of 
Vietnamese  forces  who  have  defended  heroically 
Dien-Bien-Phu,  with  their  French  Union  com- 
rades, for  two  months. 

The  Vietnamese  people  and  I  are  profoundly 
touched  by  these  expressions.  We  express  to  you 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  and  we  ask  you  to  convey 
it  to  the  great  American  people  who  have  already 
given  us  so  many  proofs  of  friendship. 

The  fall  of  Dien-Bien-Phu  is  in  effect  a  painful 
occurrence  which  affects  us  very  much  and  affects 
the  peoples  of  the  French  Union  and  the  free 
world. 

In  spite  of  their  heroism  inscribed  henceforth 
in  history,  the  defenders  of  the  fortress  were 
swamped  by  the  forces  of  those  who,  having  sub- 
jugated to  their  designs  and  fanaticized  by  their 
untrue  propaganda  a  certain  number  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  aspire  to  extend  Communist  do- 
minion over  my  country  as  over  all  the  free 
nations. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  p.  745. 
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I  think  as  you  that  their  sacrifices  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

For  our  struggle,  which  will  be  able  to  surmount 
this  reverse,  we  can  draw  a  great  comfort  in  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  and  in  your 
personal  will  of  aiding  the  free  forces  who  resist 
Communist  imperialism. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  expression  of 
my  personal  feeling  of  sincere  affection. 

Governors  To  Observe 
Korean  Reconstruction 

The  departure  on  May  21  of  Governors  Dan 
Thornton  of  Colorado,  Johnston  Murray  of  Okla- 
homa, John  S.  Fine  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Allen 
Shivers  of  Texas  on  a  16-day  trip  to  observe  Amer- 
ican and  United  Nations  relief  and  rehabilitation 
programs  in  Korea  was  announced  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  on  May  19.  The  coor- 
dinated programs  are  being  carried  out  with  a 
U.S.  contribution  of  $320  million  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  trip  is  being  made  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation from  President  Eisenhower  extended  last 
February  to  members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Governors'  Conference.  The  President  said 
that  the  personal  evaluation  by  a  delegation  of 
State  governors  of  the  progress  being  made  in  im- 
proving Korea's  military  position  and  helping  to 
rebuild  its  war-torn  economy  would  provide  the 
public  with  the  essential  knowledge  and  broad  un- 
derstanding to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  Korea  the  governors  will  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  all  phases  of  the  coordinated  relief  and  re- 
habilitation programs  of  the  U.S.  and  U.N.  which 
are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  U.N.  Economic  Coordinator.  They  include 
the  U.S.  program  of  civil  relief  in  Korea,  adminis- 
tered by  a  U.S.  Army  organization  known  as  the 
Korea  Civil  Assistance  Command,  with  $80.1 
million  programed  this  year;  a  $10  million  emer- 
gency contribution  of  U.S.  Army  food  rations  at 
the  end  of  the  fighting  last  summer;  the  U.N. 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  program,  to  which 
the  U.S.  will  contribute  up  to  $30  million ;  and  the 
$200  million  Foa  program  for  reconstruction  of 
basic  facilities,  agriculture  and  industry,  and  im- 
port of  essential  supplies. 

Export- Import  Bank 
Loan  to  Afghanistan 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  May  4  authorization  of  a  loan  of  $18.5 
million  to  the  Royal  Government  of  Afghanistan 
to  assist  in  financing  purchase  of  U.S.  materials, 
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equipment,  and  services  for  the  Helmand  River 
Valley  development  project  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  training  of  an  Afghan  road  maintenance 
unit. 

This  is  the  second  credit  which  the  bank  has 
made  to  assist  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  in 
carrying  out  the  Helmand  project,  which  benefits 
directly  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  area  ofi 
Afghanistan  and  at  least  one-sixth  of  its  12  mil- 
lion people.  The  earlier  credit  was  authorized  on 
November  23, 1949,  in  the  amount  of  $21  million  to 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  of  U.S.  materials, 
equipment,  and  services  for  the  construction  of  the 
Kajakai  Dam,  the  Arghandab  Dam,  and  the 
Boghra  Canal  system.  The  work  was  carried  out 
by  Morrison  Knudsen  Afghanistan,  Inc.,  with  the 
result  that  primary  storage  regulation  of  the  val- 
ley's  two  major  rivers  has  been  established. 

The  second  stage  of  the  development,  which  will 
involve  total  costs  estimated  at  approximately  $27 '. 
million  in  all  currencies,  provides  for  a  3-year; 
construction  and  agricultural  development  pro-, 
gram,  including  hydroelectric  power  installations, 
main  canals,  laterals,  and  primary  drainage.  The , 
construction  plans  are  closely  correlated  with  an^ 
agricultural  development  program  to  be  carried; 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Afghan  Helmand; 
Valley  Authority,  which  is  receiving  technical' 
assistance  from  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration. 

These  developments,  for  which  Export-Import 
Bank  assistance  is  being  given,  will  progressively 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
Afghan  agriculture  of  over  700,000  acres  of  im- 
proved and  new  land.  At  the  same  time,  the  proj- 
ect will  make  a  major  contribution  to  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  settlement  of  Afghanistan's 
tribal  nomads. 

Terms  of  the  new  financing  will  provide  for  re- 
payment in  36  semiannual  installments  com- 
mencing October  20,  1958,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
41/2  percent  per  annum. 

In  announcing  authorization  of  this  credit,  Gen. 
Glen  E.  Edgerton,  Managing  Director  of  the  bank, 
stated :  "This  great  project  constitutes  a  basic  fea- 
ture of  the  economic  development  program  of 
Afghanistan  and,  when  completed,  will  stand  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
Afghan  people  and  to  the  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion of  Afghanistan  and  the  United  States." 

On  May  14  the  bank  announced  the  signing  on 
that  date  of  the  loan  agreement  by  General  Edger- 
ton and  Mohammad  Kabir  Ludin,  Ambassador  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
ceremonies,  General  Edgerton  announced  that  the 
bank  was  sending  a  mission  to  Afghanistan  im- 
mediately to  consult  with  the  Government  in  order 
to  initiate  construction  under  the  new  loan  pro- 
gram as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  Influence  of  Business  on  American  Freedom 


Folloioing  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  at  Washington  on  May  20. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


White  House  press  release  dated  May  20 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  things  that  I 
think  are  associated  with  your  work.  First,  I 
believe  that  in  such  a  group  as  this  lies  a  great 
part  of  the  major  decisions — power  for  making 
these  major  decisions — that  are  going  to  determine 
the  character  of  our  future,  not  only  immediate, 
but  over  a  longer  period. 

Many  of  those  decisions  are  business  decisions. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification,  not  only  to  me 
but  to  every  associate  I  have  in  the  administration, 
both  on  the  legislative  and  executive  side,  that  the 
decisions  you  have  been  making  reflect  an  op- 
timism and  a  confidence  that  we  believe  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  necessary  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  march  forward  as  it  has  been 
marching. 

Your  expenditures  for  capital  investment,  plant 
improvement,  and  greater  productivity  are  the  de- 
cisions of  very  courageous  and  forward-looking 
people — the  same  kind  of  people  that  have  brought 
America  to  its  position  today. 

Now,  of  course,  in  their  sum,  all  of  the  things 
that  government  does  affects  all  of  you  far  more, 
possibly,  than  they  did  in  a  simpler  day.  When 
I  look  over  the  list  today  and  see  great  public 
works  programs  in  buildings  and  roads,  great  ex- 
penditures for  defense  equipment,  farm  programs, 
great  extensions  in  the  security  programs,  old-age 
pensions,  and  all  of  this  sort  of  thing,  I  am  really 
staggered  by  the  sum  total  that  is  poured  into  our 
economy,  in  a  direct  way,  by  the  Government. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  still  not  the  important  part. 
It  is  the  wisdom,  the  forward-looking  capacities 
of  our  businessmen  that  are  going  to  make  Amer- 
ica, and  keep  America,  the  healthy,  economic  or- 


ganism that  will  bring  the  happiness  and  progress 
to  our  people. 

Along  with  it  I  want  to  suggest  only  one  thing 
where  I  believe  the  government,  with  you,  has  a 
mission.  That  is  the  constant  teaching  that  the 
problem  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  mere  economics;  it  is 
of  the  heart;  it  is  the  spirit;  it  is  made  up  of 
such  factors  as  courage,  confidence,  pride,  and 
patriotism — faith. 

We  do  not  keep  security  establishments  merely 
to  defend  property  or  territory  or  rights  abroad 
or  at  sea.  We  keep  the  security  forces  to  defend 
a  way  of  life. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  no  security  force  is 
any  good  at  all  unless  it  is  one  of  high  morale, 
belief,  and  conviction.  Consequently,  the  first 
thing  we  must  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  believe  in 
this  system  of  freedom  with  all  our  hearts,  to 
realize  we  are  defending,  first  of  all,  our  great 
system  of  freedoms  and  of  rights.  Everything  we 
do  that  seems  to  impinge  upon  them,  although  at 
times  we  may  think  it  is  necessary  in  their  modifi- 
cation, we  must  examine  carefully  and  say  how 
far  may  we  go  and  still  not  ruin  this  system. 
Where  do  we  establish  the  line  beyond  which  we 
must  not  step,  unless  we  are  going  to  go  and  lose 
internally  what  we  so  desperately  try  to  defend 
against  externally? 

I  believe  we  must  in  this  manner  of  faith  recog- 
nize a  relationship  between  free  government  and 
a  religious  faith.  I  believe  that  if  there  is  no 
religious  faith  whatsoever,  then  there  is  little 
defense  you  can  make  of  a  free  system.  If  men 
are  only  animals,  why  not  try  to  dominate  them  ? 

We  reject  these  theories  that  are  so  earnestly 
promulgated  by  the  totalitarian  dictatorships. 
They  have  to  believe  or  teach  those  things  in  order 
to  get  people  to  accept  their  domination. 

We  don't  believe  them. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  believe  govern- 
ment can  stand  for  and  preach,  along  with  you,  as 
you  try  in  a  material  way  to  bring  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  all  men — for  jobs,  for  raising  their 
standards  of  living.  We  must  constantly  remem- 
ber that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  And  the 
government  and  every  leader  of  a  business  or  pro- 
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f  ession  must  band  together  to  show  that  the  United 
States  is  a  great  organism  of  free  men  who  put 
freedom  above  all  other  values. 

I  sometimes  think  that  Patrick  Henry  may  have 
overstated  the  case — for  any  one  of  us  may  not 
quite  accept  and  live  by  his  immortal  statement: 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  But  I  still 
believe  that  that  statement  is  true  for  our  race. 

We  will  accept  nothing  over  and  above  freedom. 
And  as  long  as  we  live  that — and  believe  in  it — 
and  do  our  work  in  that  spirit,  to  my  mind,  Amer- 
ica is  not  only  safe  but  America  is  going  forward 
in  the  expanding  and  growing  economy  that  will 
bring  greater  and  greater  happiness  to  our  people, 
security  for  us,  and  promote  peace  in  the  world. 

REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  268  dated  May  20. 

I  gave  some  thought  this  morning  to  whether  I 
should  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things  that  are 
on  my  mind  today  and  talk  about  my  business; 
or  whether  I  wouldn't  do  better  to  talk  about  your 
business.  I  decided  that  it  is  easier  and  always 
safer  to  talk  about  the  other  fellow's  business. 

So,  you  will  excuse  me,  I  hope,  if  I  do  not  talk 
to  you  about  the  problems  of  Indochina  and  Guate- 
mala and  other  parts  of  the  world  which  occupy 
me  very  much  at  the  moment.  Instead  I  would 
like  to  direct  myself  to  some  of  the  more  basic 
problems  with  which  you  deal  and  which  are  also 
of  great  importance  to  any  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  am  convinced  that,  unless  the 
problems  with  which  you  deal  are  solved  in  the 
way  in  which  you  are  trying  to  solve  them,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  me  or  any  other  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  to  carry  out  successfully  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

In  order  to  have  a  successful  United  States 
foreign  policy  it  is  necessary  to  have  back  of  you 
a  society  of  freedom  which  produces  the  fruits 
which  people  want.  This  Nation  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  over  a  large  part  of  its 
national  life,  particularly  during  its  early  years. 
This  was  because  the  United  States  was  producing 
in  a  spectacular  way,  out  of  the  efforts  of  free  men 
in  a  free  society,  results  which  were  so  rich  in 
terms  not  merely  of  economics,  but  of  intellectual, 
spiritual  results,  that  what  we  did  caught  the 
imagination  of  people  all  over  the  world.  It 
became  known  as  the  "Great  American  Experi- 
ment." Everyone  wanted  to  do  what  we  were 
doing.  They  wanted  to  find  out  how  we  got  that 
way,  what  it  was  that  made  us  tick.  When  they 
did  find  out,  they  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  themselves.  The  result  was  that  we  had  an 
environment  all  around  us  of  friendly  and  admir- 
ing peoples  who  were  eager  to  take  guidance  and 
leadership  from  the  United  States.  In  those  days 
being  Secretary  of  State  was  a  leisurely,  gentle- 


manly job,  because  most  of  the  work  was  done  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  American  people  all 
around  the  world  who  were  selling  Americanism. 
In  recent  years,  it  seems  to  me,  there  has  devel- 
oped a  big  question  mark  throughout  much  of  the 
world  as  to  whether  or  not  a  free  society  is  really 
what  its  possessors  claim  for  it.  That  is,  whether 
men  wouldn't  get  along  better  under  a  society  of 
conformity,  a  society  of  dictatorship,  where  the 
government  took  responsibility  for  everything 
that  was  done  and  where  the  human  beings  merely 
carried  out  the  directions  of  someone  who  told 
them  what  to  do.  Then,  everything  would  be 
directed  in  accordance  with  economic  planning 
and  there  would  be  no  freedom  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals  as  far  as  their  economic 
life  was  concerned  or,  indeed,  as  far  as  their  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  life  was  concerned. 

Emphasis  on  Government  Activity 

As  I  say,  this  freedom  that  we  have  is  not  the 
dynamic  force  which  it  once  was.  There  has, 
grown  up  in  much  of  the  world  a  feeling,  which 
to  some  extent  has  prevailed  in  our  own  country j 
that  the  real  test  of  a  nation's  achievements  was 
to  be  found  in  the  figures  of  what  the  government 
itself  did,  and  that  what  was  done  outside  of  gov^ 
ernment  activity  did  not  count  for  much  in  the 
scales.  In  my  opinion,  if  that  thesis  can't  be  dis- 
proved and  if  we  can't  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  free  men  to  develop  an  economy  which  is  ex- 
panding, which  has  a  high  level  of  employment — 
if  that  can't  be  demonstrated,  then  the  bottom  is 
going  to  fall  out  in  the  United  States  foreign 
policy.  In  that  event  we  are  on  the  defensive 
throughout  the  world.  We  soon  will  be  isolated 
in  the  world.  And  once  that  happens  the  first 
thing  we  know  we  may  be  compelled,  merely  by 
the  pressure  of  events  and  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  in  other  systems,  ourselves  to  fall  in 
with  that  system. 

I  brought  with  me  a  couple  of  speeches  which 
I  made  on  earlier  dates,  when  I  had  time  to  pre- 
pare myself.  I  want  to  refer  first  to  a  speech 
which  I  made  before  I  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  December  1952.  In  that  speech  I  talked  about 
freedom  and  its  purposes,  and  I  ended  up  by  re- 
ferring to  the  hopes  and  expectations  that  were 
placed  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  which 
I  believed  would  be  realized,  and  I  said  this : 

Perhaps  the  best  that  it  can  do  will  be  to  encourage,  and 
make  place  for,  the  individual  and  group  efforts  which  are 
the  most  precious  jewels  of  freedom.  Nothing  has  been 
more  disastrous  in  the  cause  of  freedom  than  the  growing 
assumption  that  nothing  happens  unless  government  does 
it. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  speech  which  I 
made  in  Caracas  a  little  earlier  this  year.1    There 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  379. 
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I  talked  about  the  economic  problems  which  were 
of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  in  this  hemisphere 
and  particularly  to  our  American  friends  to  the 
south  of  us.  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences out  of  that  speech : 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence which  we  all  covet,  and  which  we  are  re- 
solved to  preserve,  is  based  not  only  on  political  and  moral 
considerations  but  also  on  economic  and  social  well-being. 
The  United  States  Government  is  confident  of  its  ability 
to  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  its  own  national 
economy. 

Private  Capital  and  Free  Enterprise 

Then  in  discussing  the  flow  of  capital  and  what 
was  needed  to  produce  an  expanding  economy  at  a 
high  level  of  employment,  I  went  on  to  say : 

In  the  United  States,  private  capital  and  free  enter- 
prise constitute  the  great  source  of  our  own  economic 
well-being.  That  is  a  source  which  we  do  not  try  to  keep 
at  home.  It  is  free  to  go  abroad,  and  we  welcome  its  in- 
ternational activities.  Indeed,  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  recent  Budget  Message  to  Congress  recommended  cer- 
tain modifications  in  our  tax  laws  which  will  encourage 
our  capital  and  business  people  to  work  abroad.  How- 
ever, private  capital  cannot  be  driven.  It  has  to  be  at- 
tracted.   Therefore,  the  decision  rests  with  you. 

I  refer  to  these  two  talks  which  I  made,  one 
before  I  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  the  other  a  recent  address  which  I 
made  in  the  process  of  trying  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective American  policy,  to  indicate  to  you  how 
vitally  important  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  that  efforts 
such  as  you  are  making,  and  have  been  making  over 
recent  years,  should  succeed.  If  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed, if  through  private  activities  of  the  American 
people  along  economic  lines  they  do  not  provide  an 
expanding  economy,  if  they  do  not  provide  a  high 
level  of  employment,  and  if  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  those  things  to  put  the  increasing  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  government  in  ever-growing 
measure,  then  the  demonstration  to  the  world  will 
be  that  all  we  are  doing  is  playing  a  poor  second 
to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  and  where  it  is 
leading  the  way.  If  we  merely  become  a  country 
which  is  trailing  along  a  path  which  is  being  blazed 
by  somebody  else,  then  it  will  be  Soviet  foreign 
policy  which  will  be  easy  to  conduct  in  the  world, 
|just  as  American  foreign  policy  was  easy  to  con- 
jduct  during  the  last  century.  For  then  most  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  be  looking  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  leadership.  They  and  not  we 
jwill  have  the  environment  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect, and  the  flattery  of  imitation.  Should  that 
[happen  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  conduct  successfully  its  foreign 
! policy.  Much  indeed  depends  upon  you  and  the 
kind  of  activities  which  you  are  so  successfully  and 
SO  ably  promoting  in  the  United  States. 

I  often  think  back  to  the  opening  paragraph  in 
The  Federalist  papers,  where  it  says  that  "it  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  country, 


by  their  conduct  and  example"  to  show  how  a  free 
society  can  be  successfully  organized  and  operated. 
That  is  the  heart  of  American  foreign  policy.  It 
must  be  that  we  can  show  by  our  conduct  and  ex- 
ample that  a  free  society  can  work.  When  we 
fail  to  show  that,  when  our  conduct  and  example 
no  longer  demonstrate  that  a  free  society  can  give 
the  fruits  which  people  want  and  which  they  de- 
mand, then  that  can  be  the  end  of  the  great  role 
of  our  nation's  history.  We  may  coast  along  for 
a  while  upon  a  certain  momentum  accumulated 
out  of  the  great  deeds  of  those  who  went  before  us. 
But  we  will  have  undermined  the  basic  concept 
upon  which  our  nation  was  founded — the  conduct 
and  example  of  a  free  society.  And  it  is  because 
I  believe  that  so  very  strongly  that  I  was  eager 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and,  if  I 
could,  to  make  clear  again  to  you  what  I  know 
you  must  realize — that  your  activities  are  vital  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 


President  Asks  Investigation 
of  Tung  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  19 

The  President  on  May  19  directed  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  imports  of  tung  oil 
and  tung  nuts  on  the  domestic  price  support  pro- 
gram for  tung  nuts  and  tung  oil  and  on  the  amount 
of  products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
tung  nuts  or  tung  oil.  The  President,  having  teen 
advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  directed 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  its  investigation 
as  provided  under  Section  &  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  President's  letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brossard, 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman":  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  tung  oil  and  tung  nuts  are  practi- 
cally certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  to  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  price  support  program 
for  tung  nuts  and  tung  oil  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  Section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic tung  nuts  and  tung  oil. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  at  present,  a 
mandatory  price  support  program  for  tung  nuts 
and  tung  oil.  He  advises  me  that  prices  of  tung 
oil  in  the  United  States  are  below  the  support  price 
and  have  been  below  since  November  1,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1953-54  crop  year;  and  that  prices  of 
tung  oil  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
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are  below  domestic  prices  and  imports  are  arriving 
in  the  United  States  at  below  the  support  price 
level. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  that  in  the 
absence  of  import  restrictions  and  in  view  of  the 
existing  supply-demand  conditions  for  tung  oil 
as  indicated  in  his  Department's  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, it  appears  practically  certain  that  for- 
eign tung  oil  will  continue  to  be  imported  in  large 
quantities,  and  U.S.  prices  will  continue  below 
support  levels.  He  says  that  these  large  imports 
of  tung  oil  replace  U.S.  tung  oil  in  domestic  uses 
and  force  the  domestic  tung  oil  under  price  sup- 
port and  eventual  acquisition  by  the  Government. 
The  result,  he  believes,  is  that  the  price  support 
program  objectives  of  enabling  producers  to  mar- 
ket their  crops  in  an  orderly  manner  through  reg- 
ular trade  channels,  at  prices  at  least  equal  to  the 
effective  support  level,  will  not  be  achieved ;  and 
that  unrestricted  imports  of  below-support-price 
tung  oil  will  render  ineffective  or  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  price  support  operation  and  re- 
duce substantially  the  amount  of  products  proc- 
essed from  domestic  tung  oil. 

Accordingly,  I  direct  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion make  an  immediate  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  No.  7233, 
dated  November  23,  1953,  promulgating  regula- 
tions covering  investigations  under  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 
The  investigation  and  report  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  should 
be  completed  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  investigation, 
shall  determine  whether  tung  oil  and  tung  nuts 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
interfere  with  the  price  support  program  for  tung 
nuts  or  tung  oil,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  tung  nuts  or  tung  oil. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Import  Duties  on  Scissors 
not  To  Be  Increased 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  11 

The  President  on  May  11  declined  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  a  doubling  of  the  duty  on  the  imports 
of  certain  types  of  scissors  and  shears. 

The  Tariff  Commission  had  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions on  the  domestic  scissors  and  shears  industry, 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act.     In  its  report,  a  majority  of  Com- 


mission members  found  that  scissors  and  shears 
are  being  imported  into  this  country  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  as  to  threaten  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.1 

The  President,  in  identical  letters  to  Sen.  Eu- 
gene D.  Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  indi- 
cated that  he  did  not  feel  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented established  conclusively  that  imports  of 
scissors  and  shears  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry.  The  President  questioned  the 
adequacy  of  the  data  presented  to  the  Commission, 
accounting  only  for  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
domestic  production.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
imports,  after  reaching  their  high  point  in  1952,; 
have  leveled  off  since  then,  with  the  rate  during 
1953  and  early  1954  somewhat  below  that  of  1952. 

The  President,  in  commenting  on  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  recommend  action  on  the  basis' 
of  threatened  rather  than  actual  injury,  said  he 
believed  that  "when  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
invoked,  the  evidence  brought  forth  to  substantiate 
the  judgment  of  threat  must  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  actual  injury  is  irami-i 
nent."  The  President  stated  that  in  the  present: 
instance  he  is  not  persuaded  that  the  evidence  is- 
of  such  a  character. 

Text  of  the  President's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, dated  March  12,  1954,  regarding  its 
investigation  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  with  respect 
to  certain  types  of  scissors  and  shears. 

The  question  of  injury  is  reported  to  arise  in 
the  case  of  imported  scissors  and  shears  (other 
than  pruning  and  sheep  shears)  valued  at  more 
than  $1.75  per  dozen.  The  Tariff  Commission  is 
unanimous  in  finding  that  there  is  no  present  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  domestic  industry  from  imports 
but,  by  a  divided  vote,  finds  a  likelihood  of  such 
injury  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  presented  has  not 
sufficiently  established  that  the  domestic  industry 
is  subject  to  serious  injury  from  importations, 
either  present  or  prospective,  to  warrant  my  ap- 
proving the  recommendation  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  for  a  doubling  of  the  duty,  which 
now  affords  an  average  protection  of  42  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  domestic  plants  producing  scissors  and 
shears  turn  out  a  broadly  diversified  line  of  goods, 
from  sewing  scissors  to  barbers'  shears.  The  cate- 
gory of  imports  upon  which  this  doubling  of  duty 
is  suggested  comprises  94  per  cent  of  the  total 

1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
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imports  of  scissors  and  shears.  The  data  fur- 
nished by  the  industry  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
afford  insufficient  information,  either  as  to  the 
precise  character  of  the  scissors  and  shears  con- 
stituting the  bulk  of  the  imports,  or  as  to  the  focus 
of  the  alleged  injurious  competition  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  products.  There  is  also  a 
question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  data  on  the 
financial  experience  of  American  producing  firms 
presented  in  support  of  their  claim  of  serious  in- 
jury from  imports. 

It  is  questionable  whether  such  audited  finan- 
cial statements  requested  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  were  finally  submitted,  by  firms  accounting  for 
little  over  one-third  of  the  domestic  production, 
constitute  a  "representative  sample."  The  major- 
ity of  the  firms,  including  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant members,  apparently  did  not  supply  such 
data,  and  the  full  financial  statements  for  the 
eight  firms  which  did  furnish  them  showed  a 
higher  "net  worth"  during  the  latest  year  than 
for  any  preceding  period. 

This  report  does  indicate  that  the  last  few  years 

ihave  seen  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of 

■  scissors  and  shears,  and  that  the  shipments  from 

domestic  plants  have  not  been  maintained  at  the 

exceptionally  high  level  of  1948-1950.    In  view  of 

I  the  large  war-deferred  backlog  of  demand  during 

;  these  years  and  the  fact  that  the  usual  European 

sources  of  supplies  had  not  yet  been  fully  restored 

during  that  period,  a  useful  basis  of  comparison 

i  is  with  the  years  immediately  before  the  war.    So 

i  viewed,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  domestic 

.  shipments  of  scissors  and  shears  has  been  running 

1  at  about  three  times  that  of  pre-war,  with  the  early 

,  months  of  1953  showing  some  recovery  over  the 

.  previous  slackening.    The  volume  of  imports  has 

leveled  off  since  the  high  point  in  1952,  with  the 

rate  of  importations  during  1953  and  early  1954 

somewhat  below  that  of  1952. 

My  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  affected  com- 
panies indicate  that  they  are  not  in  a  depressed 
condition,  nor  are  the  employees  in  the  industry 
producing  scissors,  shears  and  related  products 
suffering — or  about  to  suffer — any  reduction  in 
I  wage  rates,  earnings  or  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  Commission,  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
j  the  law,  made  its  decision  on  the  basis  of  a  threat 
I  of  serious  injury,  rather  than  present  injury  re- 
i  suiting  from  a  trade  agreement  concession.  When 
this  provision  of  the  law  is  invoked,  I  believe  that 
I  the  evidence  brought  forth  to  substantiate  the 
|  judgment  of  threat  must  be  of  such  a  character  as 

I  to  leave  no  doubt  that  actual  injury  is  imminent. 
|  In  the  present  instance,  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
|  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  character. 

In  view  of  the  above  consideration,  therefore, 

I I  am  not  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  existing 
import  duties  on  scissors  and  shears. 

Sincerely, 

Dwigtit  D.  Eisenhower 


Congressional  Consideration  of 
Economic  Policy  Proposals 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  20 

The  White  House  on  May  20  made  public  the 
following  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  President  of  the 
Bell  <&  Howell  Company,  Chicago,  III.: 

President  Eisenhower  to  Mr.  Percy 

Dear  Mr.  Percy  :  It  is  gratifying  to  have  your 
letter  of  May  fourteenth  expressing  strong  support 
for  the  foreign  economic  policy  proposals  con- 
tained in  my  Message  to  the  Congress  of  March 
thirtieth.1  In  that  Message  I  set  forth  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  minimum  essential  program  for 
the  building  of  a  stronger  America  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  strong  and  economically  vigorous  free 
world.  Because  I  consider  the  enactment  of  that 
program  indispensable  to  the  work  that  this  Ad- 
ministration must  do  in  the  national  interest,  I 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  means  by  which 
such  enactment  can  best  be  assured. 

As  you  know,  several  recommendations  in  my 
Message  on  foreign  economic  policy  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  further  legislative  authority. 
Among  these  are  clarification  of  the  application 
of  the  Buy  American  legislation,  assistance 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Keserve  System  to  nations  which  un- 
dertake convertibility  of  their  currencies,  rene- 
gotiation of  the  organizational  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  encouragement  to  over- 
seas investment  through  giving  full  diplomatic 
support  to  United  States  investors  abroad  and 
through  actions  to  encourage  more  extensive  travel. 

Accomplishing  enactment  of  the  heart  of  the 
program — extension  of  and  amendment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended — would,  I  believe,  best  be  served  by  care- 
ful and  deliberate  action  taken  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
tensive and  unhurried  hearings.  In  this  way  the 
wide  public  support  for  the  program  that  I  know 
exists  and  to  which  you  attest,  will  have  adequate 
time  and  opportunity  to  express  itself.  More- 
over, those  who  are  opposed  would  have  full  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  of  its  historic  work  last  year 
on  the  tax  bill,  will  initiate  consideration  of  the 
trade  agreements  aspect  of  the  program  in  ample 
time  so  that  full  and  adequate  hearings  may  be 
completed  between  now  and  the  convening  of  the 
Congress  next  January.  Under  this  procedure  the 
prospect  for  consideration  by  the  Congress  early 
next  year  is  excellent. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
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Since  the  present  Act  expires  on  June  12, 1954,  a 
simple  one-year  extension  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
quired for  the  interim  period. 

In  addition  to  initiating  hearings  on  the  vital 
subject  of  extension  and  amendment  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  there  is  much  else  that 
should  be  accomplished  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
my  Message  of  March  thirtieth.  The  tax  incen- 
tives for  foreign  investment  provided  for  in  H.  R. 
8300  will,  I  am  confident,  become  law  shortly.  I 
look  forward  to  enactment  in  this  session  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  tourist  allowance  from  $500  to  $1,000 
as  provided  in  H.  R.  8352,  now  pending  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  shortly  complete  action  on 
H.  R.  6584,  dealing  with  customs  valuation,  a  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Simplification  of  commodity  definitions  and  rate 
structures  in  the  Tariff  Act  based  upon  a  study  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  a  better  method  of  clas- 
sifying articles  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules should  be  authorized.  Improvement  in  the 
statutes  governing  the  administration  of  customs 
procedures  and  changes  in  the  anti-dumping  law 
and  procedures  to  speed  up  its  administration 
should  also,  I  believe,  be  provided  at  this  session. 

Accomplishment  of  these  things  now  would  rep- 
resent substantial  progress  in  which  we  all  could 
take  satisfaction.  With  these  first  steps  behind 
us,  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  early  next 
year  to  undertake  immediate  consideration  of  the 
vital  part  of  the  program — the  further  amendment 
and  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act.  This  overall  program  will  provide  the  for- 
ward motion  in  our  country  essential  to  progress 
the  world  over  in  raising  levels  of  profitable  trade 
and  investment.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  in 
this  direction  lies  the  greater  security  for  America 
that  comes  from  a  stronger  free  world. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Percy  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Since  the  meeting  in  your 
office  on  April  29th  with  a  group  of  businessmen, 
for  whom  1  had  the  honor  to  act  as  spokesman,  we 
have  found  much  interest  throughout  the  country 
in  your  foreign  economic  policy  proposals  that 
went  to  the  Congress  on  March  30th.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  your  sound  and  moderate  program 
represents  an  essential  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  higher  level  of  trade  and  investment. 
We  believe,  too,  that  there  exists  among  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  people  strong  support  for 
your  proposals.  It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  articulate 
to  anywhere  near  its  maximum  degree.    We  are 


confident,  however,  that  careful  consideration  and 
discussion  will  bring  forth  expression  of  that 
support. 

We,  as  citizens  interested  in  this  cause,  wish  to 
be  of  assistance  in  our  own  communities  in  encour- 
aging better  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
your  program  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  of 
our  friends  throughout  the  free  world.  It  would! 
be  very  helpful  to  obtain  your  views  with  respect 
to  the  course  ahead  in  translating  your  recom- 
mendations into  action. 

We  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
stand  ready  to  sustain  your  leadership  in  this  vital 
matter  in  every  way  we  can. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  H.  Percy 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

(Continued  from  p.  825) 


Statements  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Foreign  Policy  and  its  Relation  to  Military 
Programs.    March  19  and  April  14,  1954,  51  pp. 

Eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Report  by  Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton  and  Hon. 
James  P.  Richards.  Committee  print.  April  26,  1954, 
XI,  376  pp. 

Thirty-fifth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations. 
Message  from  the  President  Transmitting  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations  for 
the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1953.  Payments  and 
Settlements ;  General  Statements  of  Account ;  Current 
Settlement  Negotiations ;  Liberia  Port  Project ;  Lend- 
Lease  Fiscal  Operations ;  Status  of  Nations ;  Funds 
Appropriated  and  Authorized ;  Lend-Lease  Act.  H.  Doc. 
366,  37  pp. 

Convention  with  Japan  Relating  to  Taxes  on  Income. 
Message  from  the  President  Transmitting  a  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention 
of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income, 
Signed  at  Washington  on  April  16,  1954.  S.  Exec.  D, 
May  7,  1954,  17  pp. 

Convention  with  Japan  Relating  to  Taxes  on  Estates, 
Inheritances,  and  Gifts.  Message  from  the  President 
Transmitting  the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Japan  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Estates,  Inheritances,  and  Gifts, 
Signed  at  Washington  on  April  16,  1954.  S.  Exec.  E, 
May  7,  1954,  11  pp. 

Copper  Import-Tax  Suspension.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  7709.    H.  Rept.  1574,  May  10,  1954,  2  pp. 

Amending  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  2420.    S.  Rept.  1285,  May  10, 1954, 11  pp. 

Payments  to  German  and  Japanese  Citizens.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  8488.  H.  Rept.  1595,  May  12,  1954, 
8  pp. 

Long-Term  Time  Charter  of  Tankers  by  the  Navy.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  3458.    S.  Rept.  1337,  May  13, 1954,  8  pp. 
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East-West  Trade  Trends 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  FOURTH   REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  THE  BATTLE  ACT 


Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, on  May  17  submitted  to  the  Congress  the 
fourth  semiannual  report  on  operations  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
( the  Battle  Act).  Printed  below  are  Mr.  Stassen's 
letter  of  transmittal,  an  introductory  note,  and  the 
full  text  of  Chapter  V,  dealing  with  U.S.  policy 
on  strategic  trade  controls.  Chapters  I  through 
IV  and  Chapter  VI,  which  are  not  printed  here, 
are  entitled  respectively :  "Stalin's  Lopsided  Econ- 
omy',"  "The  New  Regime  and  the  Consumer,"  "The 
Kremlin's  Recent  Trading  Activities,''''  "What's 
Behind  It  All?  and  "The  Battle  Act  and  Eco- 
nomic Defense." 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (35$) . 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  fourth 
semiannual  report  on  operations  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle 
Act),  the  administration  of  which  is  a  part  of  my 
responsibilities. 

The  period  covered  is  July  through  December 
1953. 

A  large  part  of  this  report  is  an  examination  of 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing  in  its  trade 
relations  with  the  free  world.  In  order  to  put  the 
Russian  activities  of  the  last  half  of  1953  in  a  more 
understandable  framework  we  have  ranged  back 
over  the  last  30  years  to  show  how  foreign  trade 
fits  into  their  economy  and  serves  their  purposes. 
To  study  Soviet  trends  and  tactics  is  obviously 
important  to  the  economic  defense  of  the  free 
world.  To  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  on  these  matters  should  also  be  useful. 
There  has  been  much  public  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  selection  of  this  theme,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  Soviet  trade  activities  are  the  only  im- 


portant consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  formulation  of  U..S.  economic  defense  policy. 
They  are  not.  Many  other  factors  enter  in,  as  told 
in  Chapter  V. 

In  preparing  the  report  my  staff  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  agencies.  But  of  course 
the  responsibility  for  the  report  is  ours. 

In  my  last  Battle  Act  report  I  said  that  the 
strategic  trade  control  program  had  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  public  knowledge.  This  is  still 
true,  but  to  a  less  extent,  it  seems  to  me.  There  is 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Government's  poli- 
cies, a  greater  realization  that  the  soundness  of 
East- West  trade  policy  is  to  be  judged  not  pri- 
marily on  the  amount  of  trade,  but  more  on  what 
kind  of  goods  move  back  and  forth,  and  on  what 
terms  they  move. 

Harold  E.  Stassen, 

Director,  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

May  17, 1954. 


INTRODUCTION 


Note  on  "Strategic"  and  "Nonstrategic" 

To  help  protect  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  and  certain  other  countries  have 
been  working  together  for  more  than  4  years  to 
withhold  strategic  goods  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

But  how  can  you  tell  strategic  goods  from  non- 
strategic  goods  ?  A  good  many  people  have  asked 
that  question.  It  is  a  reasonable  question  and  it 
deserves  a  nontechnical  answer. 

The  answer  is  that  strategic  goods,  as  under- 
stood in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  program, 
are  those  goods  which  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  warmaking  power  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

This  is  a  practical  guide  to  action.  There  is 
no  rigid  definition  that  holds  good  for  all  times, 
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places,  and  circumstances.  All  strategic  goods 
don't  have  the  same  degree  of  strategicness.  The 
free  countries  have  embargoed  some,  merely 
limited  others  in  quantity,  and  kept  still  other 
items  under  surveillance  so  that  controls  could 
be  imposed  if  necessary.  Even  the  same  item  may 
vary  in  strategic  importance,  depending  on  the 
destination,  the  changing  supply  situation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  other  circumstances  which 
may  change  from  time  to  time.  Whether  an  item 
includes  advanced  technology  is  an  important 
consideration.  In  specific  cases,  two  experts  of 
equal  competence  may  disagree  on  these  things. 
Two  agencies  of  government,  differing  in  func- 
tion, may  bring  different  points  of  view  to  a  given 
problem.    The  same  is  true  of  governments. 

Since  there  is  no  distinctly  visible  boundary 
between  "strategic"  and  "nonstrategic,"  some  peo- 
ple insist  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  nonstrategic 
item  at  all.  It  is  true  that  even  bicycles,  type- 
writers, or  ordinary  hardware  may  help  the  other 
fellow  by  strengthening  his  general  economy. 
And  these  people  argue  that  anything  that  con- 
tributes to  the  general  economy  helps  in  a  military 
way,  too. 

That  is  a  correct  concept  in  actual  warfare  but 
it  is  not  an  acceptable  concept  of  "strategic"  in 
the  present  situation,  for  trade  on  certain  terms 
can  help  the  free  nations  too.  They  carry  on 
two-way  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  for  concrete 
commercial  benefits.  The  problem  is  to  gain  those 
benefits  without  permitting  the  Kremlin  to  accel- 
erate the  growth  of  military  power  or  to  divide 
the  free  world. 

In  rating  items  as  strategic  or  nonstrategic,  it 
is  clear  that  there  are  innumerable  commodities, 
used  entirely  or  mainly  for  civilian  purposes, 
which  would  not  make  a  clearly  significant  contri- 
bution to  war  potential.  No  one  would  have 
trouble  drawing  a  line  between  a  jet  plane  and  a 
suit  of  clothing,  to  take  an  extreme  example.  Few 
would  have  difficulty  putting  cobalt  on  one  side  of 
the  line  and  butter  on  the  other.  As  for  the  border 
area  where  it  is  less  clear  what  contribution  an 
item  would  make,  the  allied  governments  put  their 
heads  together,  pool  their  facts,  and  try  to  arrive 
at  mutually  acceptable  judgments. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  said,  "Unity 
among  free  nations  is  our  only  hope  for  survival 
in  the  face  of  the  worldwide  Soviet  conspiracy 
backed  by  the  weight  of  Soviet  military  power." 

U.S.  POLICY  ON  STRATEGIC  TRADE  CONTROLS 

The  economic  and  trading  activities  of  the  So- 
viet empire  require  close  and  continual  study  by 
free  governments,  but  Soviet  actions  alone  do  not 
determine  free-world  policies. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  on  this  point.  The 
theme  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  report  has  been 
the  Soviet  "trade  offensive"  and  its  background, 
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just  as  the  theme  of  the  third  semiannual  Battle 
Act  report1  was  the  enforcement  of  free-world 
strategic  trade  controls.  The  selection  of  the 
theme,  however,  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
Soviet  trading  activities  are  the  only  factor  that 
free-world  nations  must  take  into  account  when 
they  consider  what  economic  defense  policies  to 
maintain  in  the  interest  of  their  security. 

In  1953  certain  other  considerations  were  de- 
manding the  careful  attention  of  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  that  are  responsible 
for  economic  defense. 

The  Background 

One  of  these  considerations  was  the  probability 
that  the  world  faced  a  long  period  of  tension  short; 
of  general  war,  though  with  the  ever-present  risk, 
of  war.  In  such  a  period,  no  matter  how  long  it 
might  last,  it  would  be  essential  for  the  free  na-^ 
tions  to  remain  strong  and  alert,  to  move  together; 
in  whatever  steps  were  necessary  for  military  or 
economic  defense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep; 
open  the  paths  that  might  lead  to  a  sounder  basis 
for  peace. 

Another  factor  of  historic  significance  was  the/ 
massive  upswing  in  the  strength  of  the  free  world.; 
Western  Europe,  especially,  had  moved  into  a  far; 
stronger  position,  both  militarily  and  economi-' 
cally,  than  it  had  occupied  a  few  years  earlier. 
This  gave  the  West  greater  bargaining  power  and 
it  reduced  the  dangers  of  undue  economic  de- 
pendence on  Soviet-bloc  trading  partners. 

As  Western  Europe  grew  stronger,  the  need  for 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  de- 
clined. Although  military  aid  continued  in  a  big 
way,  economic  aid  began  to  taper  off. 

Accompanying  the  increase  in  Western  eco- 
nomic strength  was  a  general  shift  in  the  free 
world  from  a  "seller's  market,"  in  which  goods 
were  scarce  and  sellers  had  a  relatively  easy  time 
finding  buyers,  to  a  "buyer's  market,"  in  which 
buyers  generally  could  pick  and  choose.  Some  of 
the  free  countries  had  produced  themselves  into 
surpluses  of  some  commodities — or  had  built  up 
surplus  capacity  and  needed  additional  markets 
in  order  to  keep  their  industries  prosperous. 

This  change  brought  more  and  more  pressure 
from  people  in  free  countries  to  carry  on  increased 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Some  groups  had  been 
clamoring  for  this  all  along  and  had  helped  spread 
the  time-worn  Communist  propaganda  that  a 
friendly  and  peace-loving  "big  brother"  in  Mos- 
cow was  ready  and  waiting  with  an  unlimited 
paradise  of  peaceful  trade  and  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  its  attainment  was  the  strategic  trade 
controls  of  the  West.  But  now  large  numbers  of 
aw^'-Communist  businessmen,  even  though  many 
of  them  were  aware  that  the  Communist  propa- 

1  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  569. 
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anda  was  false  and  that  Soviet  policies  had 
iways  been  the  prime  deterrent  to  a  large  and 
leaceful  commerce,  felt  that  some  increase  in 
Sast-West  trade  would  be  beneficial  as  a  supple- 
lent  to  their  much  greater  trade  in  the  free  world. 
?hey  recognized  the  limitations  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
s  a  stable,  long-term  trading  partner,  yet  saw  no 
eason  why  an  expansion  should  not  be  sought. 

This  attitude  was  stimulated  by  the  Korean 
nice  of  July  27,  1953.  It  was  also  stimulated  by 
he  gestures  that  the  Soviet  Union  began  making 
a  the  direction  of  livelier  East- West  trade. 

Governments  in  the  free  world  tended  increas- 
ngly  to  the  view  that  some  revisions  in  Western 
ontrols  might  be  made  without  sacrifice  of  se- 
urity  interests. 

Basic  Policy  Reaffirmed 

The  new  administration  in  Washington,  taking 
iccount  of  such  considerations  as  those,  and  wish- 
ng  to  be  sure  that  United  States  policy  was  the 
uost  effective  that  could  be  devised,  began  a  thor- 
mgh  review  of  the  economic  defense  policy  of  the 
Jnited  States  in  the  spring  of  1953. 

This  policy  review  was  completed  around  the 
>eginning  of  August.  The  third  semiannual  Bat- 
le  Act  report,  which  was  published  last  Septem- 
>er  28  and  which  covered  the  first  half  of  1953, 
stated  that  the  conclusions  of  the  review  "will  be 
•effected  in  the  economic  defense  actions  of  this 
jovernment  during  the  months  to  come."  In  the 
>resent  report,  which  covers  the  second  half  of 
L953,  it  is  possible  to  give  more  information  about 
;hose  conclusions. 

As  a  result  of  the  policy  review  the  basic  eco- 
tomic  defense  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
-eaffirmed.  There  were,  however,  some  shifts  of 
anphasis — with  respect  to  trade  with  the  Soviet 
floe  in  Europe — designed  to  make  the  basic  policy 
nore  effective.  We  shall  discuss  those  shifts  pres- 
ently, but  first  let's  summarize  the  basic  policy  as 
t  has  existed  throughout  the  6  months  covered 
)y  this  report. 

This  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  on  East- 
iVest  trade  rested  on  the  following  principles : 

1.  Mutual  security  can  best  be  advanced  by 
continued  increase  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  strength  and  cohesion  of  the  free  na- 
tions relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2.  The  free  nations  should  not  furnish  a  po- 
tential aggressor  with  goods  which  directly  and 
materially  aid  its  war  industry  and  military 
buildup. 

3.  The  free  world  may  derive  a  net  security 
advantage  out  of  some  East- West  trade. 

4.  Security  export  controls  should  be  applied 
!    on  a  selective  basis,  except  in  the  case  of  military 

aggression,  when  a  policy  of  complete  embargo 
may  be  in  order. 


In  accordance  with  those  principles  the  United 
States  has  long  been  exercising  certain  controls 
over  its  own  trade.  Here  is  a  short  description  of 
those  controls: 

United  States  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe: 
Not  prohibited  entirely,  but  limited  to  clearly  non- 
strategic  goods. 

United  States  imports  from  Soviet  bloc  in 
Europe:  Not  prohibited,  except  for  certain  types 
of  furs. 

United  States  shipping  to  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe: 
Not  prohibited,  if  carrying  properly  licensed 
goods. 

United  States  exports  to  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea:  Prohibited. 

United  States  imports  from  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea:  Prohibited.  (Some  licenses 
were  issued,  though  not  recently,  for  goods  needed 
in  United  States  military  stockpiles  and  in  special 
hardship  cases.) 

United  States  shipping  to  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea:  Prohibited. 

As  for  the  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  set  forth  in  the  Battle  Act  (the  text  of 
which  is  at  the  end  of  this  report)  2  and  in  certain 
executive  directives.  The  policy  was  not  to  pre- 
vent all  East- West  trade  but  to  cooperate  with 
other  free-world  countries  in  a  system  of  selective 
and  flexible  controls.  The  aim  was  to  prevent 
Soviet-bloc  countries  from  obtaining  items  that 
would  contribute  significantly  to  their  warmaking 
power  and  to  insure  that  the  trade  which  did  go  on 
served  the  real  economic  and  security  interests  of 
the  West. 

Ever  since  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
in  1950,  the  Far  East  has  presented  a  policy  prob- 
lem different  from  the  problem  of  controlling  ship- 
ments to  the  bloc  in  Europe.  The  official  position 
of  the  United  States  Government — both  before 
and  after  the  1953  policy  review — was  that  the 
current  levels  of  controls  by  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  over  shipments  to  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea  should  be  maintained.  Later  on 
in  this  chapter  we  shall  report  on  what  happened 
in  the  China  trade  during  the  last  half  of  1953. 

The  New  Direction  of  Policy 

So  much  for  the  basic  policy.  Now  for  the  shifts 
in  emphasis  that  took  place  in  United  States  eco- 
nomic defense  policy  toward  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
Europe  during  the  6  months  covered  by  this  report. 

It  was  determined  that  the  system  of  the  free- 
world  controls  that  had  been  developed  during 
the  last  4  years  substantially  satisfied  the  objec- 
tives of  retarding  the  buildup  of  Soviet  warmak- 
ing power  and  strengthening  the  free  world  rela- 
tive to  the  Soviet  bloc.    The  effort  to  extend  the 
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control  lists  appeared  to  be  reaching  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  It  was  decided  not  to  pursue 
an  extension  of  the  lists  to  many  other  items — 
though  items  would  always  be  added  occasionally 
because  of  changed  conditions  or  new  information. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Government  recognized 
a  need  for  simplifying  the  lists  and  removing  or 
downgrading  items,  which,  in  the  light  of  current 
information,  were  no  longer  deemed  to  be  so  im- 
portant. The  Government  believed  that  much 
could  be  done  in  the  months  to  come,  if  done  care- 
fully and  with  due  regard  for  security,  to  adjust 
the  controls  to  a  "long-haul"  basis.  (Develop- 
ments in  the  first  half  of  1954  will  be  reported  in 
the  next  Battle  Act  report.) 

In  general,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  seek- 
ing more  effective  control  of  those  items  which,  if 
shipped,  would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  Soviet  warmaking  power. 

The  main  thrust  from  the  United  States  toward 
improvement  of  the  control  system,  it  was  decided, 
would  be  in  the  field  of  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  controls.  Notable  deficiencies  existed 
in  that  field.  To  overcome  them  the  free  nations 
would  need  to  keep  improving  their  techniques, 
and  would  need  closer  international  collaboration 
and  pooling  of  information. 

The  new  direction  also  took  into  account,  even 
more  than  ever,  the  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems of  free-world  countries.  Free-world  unity 
was  so  vital,  and  the  economic  health  of  free  na- 
tions so  important  to  the  defense  of  free  institu- 
tions, that  problems  of  our  allies  deserved  to  be 
given  great  weight  in  determining  the  actions  of 
this  Government  in  the  East- West  trade  field. 
This  was  not  a  new  concept,  but  this  Government 
felt  that  such  problems  needed  to  be  discussed 
among  the  free  countries  more  than  in  the  past. 

In  setting  the  new  direction  the  Government 
recognized — 

( 1 )  that  maintaining  commercial  ties  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  bloc — compatible 
with  the  security  requirements  of  the  free 
world — may  have  positive  advantages  during 
the  present  period  of  tension ; 

(2)  that  there  are,  however,  risks  that  trade 
may  in  some  cases  lead  to  undue  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  bloc  as  a  trading  partner; 

(.'))  that  it  is  important  to  encourage  trade 
within  the  free  world,  including  the  entry  of 
commodities  into  the  United  States,  by  reducing 
trade  barriers,  especially  when  the  effect  of  such 
action  would  be  to  decrease  the  reliance  of  the 
free  world  on  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Those  were  among  the  highlights  of  the  new 
direction.  As  explained  before,  the  basic  eco- 
nomic defense  policy  was  not  altered. 

Reviewing  the  Control  Lists 

In  the  light  of  this  basic  policy,  and  its  new 
direction,  the  Government  agencies  responsible 


for  economic  defense  were  engaged  in  certain 
projects  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  projects  was 
the  review  of  the  control  lists.  This  review  was 
a  complex  and  time-consuming  operation,  which 
continued  into  1954. 

It  is  easy  for  the  public  to  become  confused 
about  control  lists,  not  only  because  of  their  neces- 
sarily secret  nature  but  also  because  there  are  so 
many  lists,  serving  different  purposes. 

The  United  States  has  had  three  main  lists  for 
its  own  exports : 

The  munitions  list,  compiled  and  administered 
by  the  Department  of  State;  the  atomic  energy 
list,  compiled  and  administered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  a  much  longer  list, 
covering  all  other  controlled  items,  which  is  com- 
piled and  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  addition  there  are  the  Battle  Act  lists.  They 
relate  to  potential  exports  from  other  countries 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  include  those  primary 
strategic  items  which  we  believe  the  other  free-' 
world  countries  should  embargo  in  the  interest  of, 
mutual  security. 

Then  there  are  lists  consisting  of  those  items— 
at  varying  levels  of  control — which  the  cooperatJ 
ing  free- world  nations  have  accepted  as  a  part  oi 
their  informal  coordination  of  controls. 

All  of  these  lists  are  subject  to  a  continual  proc- 
ess of  review.  But  as  a  part  of  the  new  direction 
in  United  States  policy,  this  continuing  review 
process  was  broadened  into  an  intensive  reap- 
praisal. Specialists  from  several  Government 
agencies  were  reevaluating  all  our  listings  in  terms 
of  sharper  and  more  meaningful  criteria,  and  in 
the  light  of  all  the  new  relevant  technical  and  in- 
telligence information  that  could  be  assembled. 

This  review  would  furnish  the  basis  for  appro- 
priate adjustments  and  for  United  States  discus- 
sions with  other  governments  in  1954  concerning 
the  coverage  of  export  controls. 

East- West  Trade:  Road  to  Peace 

It  is  a  part  of  the  economic  defense  policy  of  the 
United  States  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  vital  need 
to  keep  open  all  paths  that  might  lead  to  a  sounder 
basis  for  peace  in  the  world. 

We  not  only  recognize  the  economic  benefits 
that  free- world  nations  can  get  from  an  expand- 
ing East-West  trade  in  peaceful  goods;  we  also 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  trade  contacts 
can  help  to  improve  relations  among  peoples. 

But  in  hoping  for  and  working  toward  that  end, 
we  are  not  thereby  accepting  the  belief  that  inter- 
national trade  inevitably  and  automatically  leads 
toward  peace.  Hitler's  Germany  expanded  its  for- 
eign trade  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  We  must  view  with  skepticism  the  Communist 
propaganda  line  on  trade  and  peace,  for  we  know 
what  their  trading  objectives  and  methods  are. 
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Sast-West  trade  as  now  constituted  is  carried  on 
iot  with  private  individuals  in  the  Soviet  bloc  but 
nth  agencies  of  Soviet-bloc  governments. 

International  trade  in  general  can  be  a  broad 
lighway  toward  better  living  standards  and  more 
>eaceful  relations.  It  has  served  humanity  well, 
rhere  should  be  more  of  it.  But  it  takes  two  to 
rade,  and  trade  is  not  necessarily  a  road  to  peace 
inless  both  parties  wish  to  make  it  so. 

'rade  Within  the  Free  World 

Toward  the  close  of  the  6-month  period  under 
eview,  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  (Randall  Commission)  was  hard 
it  work.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  public 
liscussion,  continuing  into  1954,  concerning  ways 
n  which  the  United  States  and  other  free- world 
;ountries  could  eliminate  or  reduce  the  obstacles 
hat  hinder  the  international  exchange  of  goods. 

The  Commission,  issuing  its  report  in  January, 
lad  much  to  say  on  the  reduction  of  trade  ob- 
tacles.3 

The  Commission  also  included  a  section  on  East- 
Vest  trade,  recommending  that  the  United  States 
iot  object  to  more  trade  in  peaceful  goods  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  European  bloc. 

These  two  subjects,  trade  liberalization  and 
Sast-West  trade,  are  connected  with  each  other. 
tVhen  businessmen  in  free-world  countries  are 
lindered — either  by  trade  barriers  or  other  arti- 
icial  causes — from  selling  products  in  other  free- 
vorld  countries,  they  are  more  prone  to  seek  mar- 
kets in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  aggravates  the  problem 
)f  maintaining  adequate  strategic  trade  controls 
md  the  problem  that  some  free-world  countries 
lave  of  avoiding  undue  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
)loc. 

It  would  be  impractical  to  seek  the  elimination 
>f  all  trade  restrictions  within  the  free  world  but 
t  is  important  to  reduce  unjustifiable  barriers  and 
t  is  also  important  to  take  whatever  other  steps 
ire  possible  to  develop  new  markets  and  new 
sources  of  supply. 

To  bring  alternative  markets  and  supplies  into 
>eing  is  not  an  overnight  task  but  it  must  be  done. 
'.t  means  the  reduction  of  many  restrictions  in  the 
Jnited  States,  thus  allowing  more  goods  to  come 
n  from  our  friends  and  allies.  It  means  a  similar 
oosening  of  restrictions  by  other  free  nations.  It 
neans  more  and  better  economic  integration 
among  the  European  countries.  It  means  steady 
idvancement  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
mderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

All  those  things  are  important  for  many  rea- 
sons. East-West  trade  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter. 
The  United  States  Government  recognizes  that 

jiindrances  to  the  exchange  of  goods  within  the 

> 

•    8  For  text  of  the  Commission's  recommendations,   see 
SutXETiN  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 


free  world  do  have  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
international  system  of  strategic  trade  controls. 

The  China  Trade  Falls  Off 

This  report  so  far  has  concerned  itself  almost 
entirely  with  trade  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe.  Now  it  is  time  to  shift 
our  attention  to  the  China  trade. 

During  the  6  months  under  review,  free-world 
trade  with  Communist  China  fell  far  below  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  Free- world  exports  to  Com- 
munist China  from  July  through  December  are 
estimated  to  have  been  $111.1  million,  as  com- 
pared with  $158.9  million  in  the  first  half  of  1953. 
This  meant  that  shipments  in  the  report-period 
fell  below  even  the  extremely  low  level  of  the  first 
half  of  1952. 

The  result  of  this  decline  in  shipments  to  Com- 
munist China  was  that  the  estimated  total  for  all 
of  1953  was  $270  million,  only  a  slight  rise  in  value 
from  the  1952  exports  of  $256.5  million.4  A  larger 
rise  had  been  foreseen.  The  last  Battle  Act  report 
to  Congress,  Worldwide  Enforcement  of  Strategic 
Trade  Controls,  pointed  out:  "If  free-world  ex- 
ports continued  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  first 
3  or  4  months  of  the  year — and  that  is  not  at  all 
certain — the  1953  total  would  be  around  $375  mil- 
lion." It  actually  seems  to  have  been  about  $100 
million  short  of  that. 

Free-world  imports  from  Communist  China  also 
dropped  in  the  second  half  of  1953,  though  not  so 
sharply  as  exports.  They  amounted  to  $198.4  mil- 
lion in  the  second  half,  according  to  a  preliminary 
estimate,  compared  with  $226.6  million  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  This  brought  the  estimated  an- 
nual total  of  imports  to  $425  million  in  1953,  as 
compared  with  $365.8  million  in  1952. 

It  was  true  that  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  some  countries  were  able 
to  sell  more  goods  to  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
1953  than  they  had  in  1952.  For  example,  exports 
of  Western  Germany  rose  from  $2.8  million  in 
1952  to  $25  million  in  1953,  in  line  with  the  general 
rebirth  of  German  foreign  trade.  Exports  of 
France  rose  from  $3.3  million  to  $12.4  million,  and 
Japan  from  half  a  million  dollars  to  $4.5  million. 
Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  $12.8 
million  to  $17.5  million.  On  the  other  hand  ex- 
ports from  the  British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
traditional  gateway  of  commerce  to  and  from  the 
mainland  of  China,  fell  so  drastically  in  the  second 
half  of  1953  that  the  Hong  Kong  total  for  all  of 

4  These  1952  and  1953  figures  are  adjusted  to  exclude 
Swiss  watches,  which  appear  in  Swiss  official  statistics  as 
exports  to  China,  but  which  actually  went  to  the  British 
Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  and  were  reexported  to  other 
free-world  countries.  Switzerland,  in  reporting  its 
"China"  trade,  lumps  together  its  trade  with  Communist 
China,  Nationalist  China,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  watches 
in  question  are  believed  to  amount  to  approximately  $1 
million  a  month,  on  the  average.  [Footnote  in  the 
original.] 
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1953  was  only  $94.6  million,  or  little  more  than 
the  $91  million  of  the  previous  year.  And  the 
Communists  slashed  their  buying  of  Pakistan  cot- 
ton, which  had  come  to  about  $84  million  in  1952, 
down  to  about  $7  million  in  1953. 

They  Play  by  Their  Own  Rules 

Clearly  the  glittering  prospect  of  a  vast  and 
lucrative  trade  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
which  had  captured  the  imagination  of  many 
Western  traders  was  not  materializing. 

The  China  Association,  a  British  trade  organi- 
zation, said  in  December :  "There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  potentialities  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  the  public  mind,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
superficial  successes  of  the  various  unofficial  trade 
missions  which  have  paid  visits  to  Peking  this  year. 
This  overeagerness  has  unfortunately  been  re- 
flected in  an  increasing  severity  of  the  terms  which 
China  now  demands." 

Information  about  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
trade  requirements  which  Communist  China  was 
trying  to  impose  upon  the  free  world  came  from 
all  sides  in  the  last  half  of  1953.  Those  terms 
would  hardly  suggest  a  genuine  interest  in  normal 
and  expanding  trade  relations. 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  sell,  they  de- 
mand a  confirmed  letter  of  credit  in  the  hands  of 
their  own  bank  before  they  will  ship  the  goods. 
They  collect  payment  as  soon  as  they  have  loaded 
the  goods  on  a  ship.  They  present  a  Communist 
Chinese  Government  certificate  of  inspection 
against  which  the  buyer  has  no  recourse  if  he 
finds — weeks  or  months  later — that  the  quality  of 
the  goods  is  below  specification. 

One  who  sells  to  Communist  China  is  asked  to 
follow  a  very  different  set  of  rules.  He  ships  his 
goods  and  waits  until  they  have  arrived  in  Com- 
munist China,  have  been  inspected  by  Communist 
Chinese  Government  inspectors,  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyers,  before  he  can  collect  his 
money.  In  the  meantime  he  extends  credit  with- 
out interest,  immobilizing  the  capital  he  had  in- 
vested in  the  cargo,  freight,  and  insurance,  and  is 
forced  to  accept  claims  resulting  from  inspection 
of  his  goods  in  Communist  China. 

No  doubt  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  still  being 
granted  to  some  Western  traders,  for  the  rules  are 
so  remote  from  long-recognized  international 
trading  practices  that  many  firms  would  naturally 
balk  at  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  un- 
conventional and  frustrating  practices  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  interfered  seriously  with 
the  amount  of  commerce  and  have  disillusioned 
many  who  saw  an  almost  unlimited  market  in 
China's  multitudes. 

United  States  Policy  on  the  China  Trade 

As  mentioned  before,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  6  months  under  review  was 
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to  continue  its  total  embargo  on  all  exports — 
strategic  or  nonstrategic — to  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea,  which  were  aggressors,  and1 
labeled  as  such  by  the  United  Nations.  Rumors 
heard  from  time  to  time  in  various  countries,  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  had  decided  to 
relax  its  embargo  or  was  under  irresistible  pres- 
sure to  do  so,  and  that  American  cars  were  reach- 
ing the  Chinese  mainland  by  way  of  Japan,  were 
completely  untrue. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  review  period  was  also  that  the  free-world 
embargo  on  strategic  goods  to  Communist  China — 
an  embargo  much  more  sweeping  than  that  apply- 
ing to  the  European  bloc — should  be  maintained. 
Other  free  governments  took  the  same  position, 
and  the  embargo  continued  in  force.  Such  re-; 
laxations  as  took  place  in  controls  were  changes; 
that  did  not  affect  the  multilateral  embargo.  One 
example  was  the  change  in  the  control  of  anti- 
biotics and  sulfonamides.  The  nations  which;, 
carry  on  trade  with  Communist  China  had  been1 
controlling  those  drugs,  while  hostilities  continued, 
in  Korea,  by  limiting  the  quantities  shipped ;  the 
quotas  assumed  by  the  various  nations  were  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  December  31,  1953,  and  were* 
permitted  to  expire  on  schedule.  Another  example; 
was  the  relaxation  by  Japan  on  certain  items  that; 
had  been  under  embargo  by  that  country — but 
these  were  items  that  the  other  countries  were  not; 
embargoing.  The  same  was  true  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  decision  to  permit  the  shipment  of  light 
passenger  automobiles. 

Though  the  policies  of  other  major  free  gov- 
ernments regarding  trade  with  Communist  China 
have  not  been  identical  with  our  own,  the  United 
States  has  not  attempted — and  will  not  attempt — 
to  bring  about  conformity  through  coercion. 

This  is  true  of  all  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries,  not  merely  our  relations  with  them  on 
the  issue  of  Communist  China. 

Leaders  of  this  Government  forcefully  re- 
affirmed that  principle  during  the  period  we  are 
reviewing. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  said  in  a 
statement  on  December  1 : 5 

The  tide  of  events  has  made  our  Nation  more  power- 
ful, but  I  believe  that  it  should  not  make  us  less  loyal 
to  our  great  American  traditions  and  that  it  should  not 
blur  our  dedication  to  the  truths,  expressed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  we  owe  a  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  others. 

Today  it  is  to  our  interest  to  assist  certain  countries. 
But  that  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  try  to  take  them 
over,  to  dictate  their  trade  policies,  and  to  make  them 
our  satellites. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies. 
Our  friends  and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  be  anyone's  satellites.  They  will 
freely  sacrifice  much  in  a  common  effort.  But  they  will 
no  more  be  subservient  to  the  United  States  than  they 
will  be  subservient  to  Soviet  Russia. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14, 1953,  p.  811. 
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Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  are  that  way,  and  that 
there  still  survives  so  much  rugged  determination  to  be 
free. 

On  December  2,  President  Eisenhower  endorsed 
Jie  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  said 
:his : 6 

The  easiest  thing  to  do  with  great  power  is  to  abuse 
it,  to  use  it  to  excess.  This  most  powerful  of  the  free 
nations  must  not  permit  itself  to  grow  weary  of  the 
processes  of  negotiation  and  adjustment  that  are  fun- 
damental to  freedom.  If  it  should  turn  impatiently 
to  coercion  of  other  free  nations,  our  brand  of  coercion, 
so  far  as  our  friends  are  concerned,  would  be  a  mark 
of  the  imperialist  rather  than  of  the  leader. 

What  America  is  doing  abroad  in  the  way  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  own 
security  program  as  our  military  efforts  at  home.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  these  overseas  elements  of 
our  security  program  as  long  as  our  enlightened  self- 
interest  requires,  even  though  we  may,  and  probably 
we  always  will,  have  various  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  nations  receiving  our  aid. 

On  that  same  day,  Admiral  Arthur  Radford, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  speaking 
in  general  of  America's  leadership  role  in  the 
world,  said  in  a  speech  at  West  Point : 

Relationships  between  members  of  coalitions  are 
never  simple,  particularly  in  coalitions  as  large  as  ours 
of  the  free  world.  The  smaller  nations  expect,  and  are 
entitled,  to  exercise  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 
Our  leadership  therefore  involves  self-restraint  if  our 
objectives  are  to  be  achieved  by  consent,  rather  than 
through  the  pressure  techniques  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
on  her  satellites. 

There  is  one  commodity  that  is  not  on  any  list 
but  is  more  important  than  all  others,  and  that  is 
the  cement  that  binds  the  free  world  together. 


Work  of  Seventeenth  Session 
of  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  1914  dated  May  4 

The  obtaining  of  full  rights  for  Ireland  and 
Italy  as  well  as  for  Portugal,  Austria,  and  Fin- 
land in  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  was  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment of  the  recently  concluded  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  was  also  most  grati- 
fying to  have  full  rights  in  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  obtained  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Japan,  Viet-Nam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal. 

We  only  wish  these  actions  could  be  followed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  abandoning  its  veto  to  the 
admission  of  these  countries  and  others  to  the 
other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations.     These  na- 
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tions  would  bring  much  strength  to  the  United 
Nations — which  it  badly  needs. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Soviet-sponsored  candi- 
dates, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Albania, 
were  kept  out  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  and  that  the  Communist  Chinese,  North 
Korean,  and  Viet  Minh  regimes  were  also  kept  out 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East. 

These  successes  were  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Preston  Hotchkis,  the 
new  United  States  Representative  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  who  showed  unusual  skill  and 
vigor  in  presenting  the  United  States  viewpoint 
and  obtaining  widespread  support  for  it. 

The  United  States  also  succeeded  in  eliminating 
from  consultative  status  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Democratic  Federation,  a  Communist-domi- 
nated organization  which  consistently  had  per- 
verted the  Council's  work— especially  by  using  it 
as  a  propaganda  platform  for  false  attacks  on  the 
United  States  for  alleged  atrocities  and  germ  war- 
fare in  Korea. 

We  obtained  a  strong  condemnation  of  forced 
labor,  which  is  so  widely  used  in  the  Soviet  world 
for  political  and  economic  purposes,  and  we  ar- 
ranged for  the  United  Nations  to  keep  this  dread- 
ful practice  under  continued  scrutiny.  We  re- 
vealed for  the  first  time  the  comprehensive  pattern 
of  forced  labor  in  Communist  China. 

We  made  sound  and  substantial  progress  in  cre- 
ating a  more  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  invest- 
ment of  American  private  capital  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  by  securing  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution outlining  realistic  rules  for  capital  export- 
ing and  importing  countries. 

We  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  of  the  press  every- 
where by  obtaining  approval  for  further  United 
Nations  studies  on  restrictions  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation, and  especially  on  censorship. 

Mr.  Hotchkis  and  his  staff  did  a  remarkable  job 
in  cutting  through  Soviet  bloc  opposition  to  chart 
a  course  of  sound  and  constructive  development 
which  promotes  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  our  partners  in  the  free  world. 


U.S.  Contribution  to  U.N. 
Technical  Assistance  Program 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1915  dated  May  11. 

I  am  glad  to  turn  over  this  check  for  $1,645,812, 
which  completes  the  United  States  contribution  of 
$12,767,145  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  for  1953.  It  exemplifies 
United  States  leadership  in  working  through  the 
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United  Nations  so  that  peoples  in  underdeveloped 
countries  will  at  last  have  a  chance  to  develop  a 
standard  of  life  in  which  starvation,  undernour- 
ishment, and  disease  are  no  longer  the  chief  char- 
acteristics and  thus  to  develop  the  strength  to 
stand  up  for  themselves. 

United  Nations  technical  assistance  programs 
thus  strengthen  the  free  world  in  the  long  run.  In 
such  countries  as  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and 
Libya,  for  example,  United  Nations  projects  in 
land  reclamation,  irrigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  other  kinds  of  economic  development  are 
doing  big  things.  Technical  assistance  carried  on 
by  many  nations  together  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  results  in  a  greater  participa- 
tion by  other  countries  and  a  greater  good  will  for 
the  United  States.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  the  Eandall  Com- 
mission, urges,  therefore,  that  the  United  Nations 
program  of  technical  assistance  be  strengthened 
and  expanded. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Caribbean  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  18  (press 
release  261)  that  the  following  delegation  will  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  18th  meeting  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  to  be  held  at  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
May  19-24: 

United  States  Commissioners 

Robinson  Mcllvaine  (Co-Chairman),  Special  Assistant  to 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Bindley  C.  Cyrus,  Attorney,  Chicago,  111. 

Jorge  Luis  Cordova  Diaz,  Attorney,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  Roberto  Francisco,  Physician,  Condado,  Puerto  Rico 

Advisers 

Louis    B.    Mazzeo,    American    Consul,    Belize,    British 

Honduras 
Frances   Mr-Reynolds    Smith,   Office   of  Dependent   Area 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Governing  Body  of  International  Labor  Office 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  19  (press 
release  2(55)  that  the  United  States  would  be  represented 
at  the  125th  and  126th  sessions  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by 
the  following : 

United  States  Government  Representative 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

United  States  Government  Substitute  Representative 

Arnold  Zempel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 
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United  States  Government  Adviser 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Officer  in  Charge,  United  Nations  Social 
Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Meetings  are  to  be  held  both  before  and  after  the 
thirty-seventh  session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, which  is  scheduled  to  convene  on  June  2,  1954.  On 
May  28  and  29  the  Governing  Body's  125th  session  will 
review  the  reports  of  its  committees,  receive  the  report 
of  the  Director  General,  and  deal  with  certain  other 
pending  matters. 

The  triennial  election  of  the  Governing  Body  will  take 
place  at  the  thirty-seventh  session  of  the  Internationa] 
Labor  Conference.  The  126th  session  of  the  Governing 
Body,  which  will  be  held  following  the  Conference,  will  be 
concerned  with  the  election  of  officers  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  new  Governing  Body. 

The  Governing  Body,  which  meets  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  is  responsible  for  the  general  supervision  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo).  It  also  selects 
items  for  the  agenda  of  the  International  Labor  Confer 
ence,  considers  proposals  relating  to  the  Organization's 
budget,  and  determines  the  time,  place,  and  agenda  of  Ilo. 
committee  meetings  and  regional  conferences. 


Confirmation  of  Morehead  Patterson 

The  Senate  on  May  10  confirmed  Morehead 
Patterson  to  be  deputy  U.S.  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  during 
the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  scheduled  to  be-; 
gin  at  London  May  13,  1954. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  With  Pakistan 

Press  release  262  dated  May  18 

The  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires,  John  Kenneth  Em- 
merson,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Sir 
Mohammed  Zafralla  Khan,  signed  at  Karachi  on 
May  19  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement1 
under  the  provisions  of  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  provide  military  equipment 
and  training  assistance  to  the  Pakistan  Armed 
Forces. 

The  agreement  follows  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  for  military  assistance  and 
a  determination  by  President  Eisenhower  that 
Pakistan  is  eligible  for  such  grant  aid  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.2 

1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  press  release  262-A  dated 
May  19. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  401. 
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This  agreement,  similar  to  others  concluded 
tvith  countries  already  receiving  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance, contains  the  customary  provision  for  a 
U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group,  plus  assurances  on 
;he  part  of  the  recipient  country  that  it  will  not 
jse  such  aid  for  aggressive  purposes. 

Pakistan's  resolve  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  collective  defense  of  the  free  world  has  been 
dearly  demonstrated  by  its  recent  Friendship  Pact 
with  Turkey,  in  which  the  two  countries  have 
agreed  to  study  the  methods  of  achieving  closer 
collaboration  in  the  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural spheres,  including  means  designed  toward 
strengthening  peace  and  security  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  have  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  set  forth  their  mutual  understanding  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  signed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan  do  not  establish  a 
military  alliance  between  the  two  Governments 
nor  do  they  involve  any  obligation  on  the  part  of 
Pakistan  to  provide  military  bases  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States. 


Military  Assistance  Agreement 
With  Honduras 

Press  release  269  dated  May  21 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
nounce the  signing,  in  Tegucigalpa  on  May  20,  of 
a  bilateral  military-assistance  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Honduras. 

This  agreement  is  consistent  with,  and  conforms 
;to,  inter-American  instruments  already  in  effect, 
,such  as  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  (the  Rio  Treaty),  the  resolution  on 
;  Inter- American  Military  Cooperation  approved  at 
the  Washington  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
1951,  and  the  continuous  planning  of  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board. 

The  agreement  is  the  tenth  of  its  kind  to  be 
(signed  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
other  American  Republics.    Similar  agreements, 
j  involving  the  provision  of  military  grant  aid  by 
[the  United  States  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
fWestern  Hemisphere,  have  been  signed  with  Ec- 
uador,   Peru,    Cuba,    Brazil,    Chile,    Colombia, 
Uruguay,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua. 

These  agreements  were  initiated  under  the  pro- 
Igram  of  military  grant  aid  for  Latin  America, 
!  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 
i  They  illustrate  the  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailing 
[  among  the  American  Republics  which  makes  it 
<  possible  for  them  to  concentrate,  through  self-help 
[  and  mutual  aid,  upon  increasing  their  ability  to 
j  contribute  to  the  collective  defense  of  the  Western 
;  Hemisphere. 

May  31,    1954 


Proposed  Extension  of  Tax 
Convention  With  Netherlands 

Press  release  273  dated  May  22 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  pro- 
posed to  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  operation 
of  the  income  tax  convention  of  1948  between  the 
two  countries  be  extended  to  the  Netherlands 
Antilles. 

The  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income  and  certain  other  taxes 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  April  29,  1948,  and 
was  brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  on  December  1,  1948.  The 
U.S.  Senate  had  previously  given  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  subject  to  certain  reserva- 
tions, the  texts  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  the  convention  (Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1855;  62 
Stat.,  pt.  2, 1757). 

Article  XXVII  of  the  convention  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  procedure  whereby  the  ap- 
plication of  the  convention  may  be  extended,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  overseas  areas  under  the  juris- 
diction of  either  government.  Pursuant  to  those 
provisions,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
has  given  written  notification  of  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  that  the 
operation  of  the  convention  be  extended  thereto. 

Before  the  proposed  extension  can  be  accepted 
by  this  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures stipulated  in  Article  XXVII  (2)  of  the 
convention,  it  will  be  necessary  to  communicate  the 
Netherlands  proposal  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  its 
approval. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  would  welcome 
such  comments  and  suggestions  as  interested  per- 
sons may  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
extension.  Such  comments  and  suggestions  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  if  possible  by  June  8. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Commodities — Wheat 

Agreement  revising  and  renewing  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949  (TIAS  1957) .  Dated  at  Washington 
April  13,  1953.     TIAS  2799. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Honduras,  April  21, 1954. 

Accession  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  April  21, 1954. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
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sale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.1    Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Panama,  April  13,  1954;  France, 
April  21,  1954. 


Peace  Treaties 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  Signed  at  San  Francisco 
September  8,  1951.  Entered  into  force  September  28, 
1952.     TIAS  2490. 

Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  April  28,  1954. 

Agreement  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  under 
Article  15  (a)  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  June  12, 1952.     TIAS  2550. 

Entered  into  force  for  Chile,  April  28,  1954. 


South  Pacific  Commission 

Agreement  relating  to  the  frequency  of  sessions  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission.  Signed  at  Canberra  April 
5,  1954.     Enters  into  force  July  1, 1954. 

Signatures:  Australia,  France,  Netherlands2 
New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 


Trade  and  Commerce 

Third  protocol 1  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (TIAS  1700).  Done  at  Geneva  October  24, 
1953. 

Signature:  Haiti,  May  7,  1954. 


BILATERAL 


Ireland 


Consular  convention.     Signed  at  Dublin  May  1,  1950. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  May  13,  1954,  at  Washington. 

Enters  into  force  June  12,  1954. 
Supplementary  protocol  to  the  consular  convention  of  May 

1,  1950.    Signed  at  Dublin  March  3,  1952. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  May  13,  1954,  at  Washington. 

Enters  into  force  June  12,  1954. 


Consular  Offices  in  Mexico 
To  Be  Reorganized 

Press  release  271  dated  May  21 

U.S.  consular  offices  in  Mexico  will  be  reorgan- 
ized on  July  1, 1954,  to  improve  facilities  in  those 
areas  where  demand  for  consular  services  is 
heaviest  and  eliminate  them  in  places  where  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  their  maintenance.  This  is 
a  further  step  in  the  program  begun  in  1953,  under 
which  improved  service  and  speed  have  been  pro- 
vided through  concentration  of  immigration  visa 
work  at  certain  offices  strategically  located 
Ihroughout  Mexico. 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  Signed  subject  to  approval. 
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The  present  move  will  provide  needed  addi- 
tional personnel,  higher  efficiency,  and  improved 
service  at  the  consular  offices  in  Mexico  City, 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Tijuana,  Guadalajara,  and  Mata- 
moros.  Offices  at  Mexicali,  Nogales,  Piedras 
Negras,  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tampico,  Monterrey,1 
Veracruz,  and  Merida  are  already  adequately 
staffed  and  will  remain  in  their  present  status,- 
while^  those  at  Reynosa,  Chihuahua,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Mazatlan  will  be  closed. 

Greatly  improved  transportation  and  communi- 
cations facilities  throughout  Mexico  in  recent 
years  have  eliminated  the  need  for  U.S.  consular 
representatives  to  be  stationed  at  every  city  of' 
importance  and  will  permit  continuation  of  the 
close  cultural  and  commercial  ties  existing  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the, 
cities  where  offices  are  being  closed. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  visas  from  Mexican 
visitors  to  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  desire, 
to  assist  these  travelers  in  every  way,  no  border, 
consulates,  with  the  exception  of  Reynosa,  are 
being  closed.  Residents  of  the  Reynosa  area; 
traveling  east  will  be  able  to  obtain  visas  at  Mata- 
moros,  while  those  traveling  west  can  get  them: 
at  Nuevo  Laredo.  Border  crossing  cards  continue' 
to  be  available  from  U.S.  immigration  officers  at'. 
all  border  points  for  Mexican  residents  desiring'' 
to  enter  the  United  States  for  brief  visits  in  the 
frontier  communities.  Mexican  residents  of  the 
interior  will  continue  to  be  able  to  obtain  visas  and 
other  services  at  Merida,  Veracruz,  Tampico, 
Monterrey,  Guadalajara,  and  Mexico  City. 


New  Foreign  Relations 
Volume  Issued 

Press  release  234  dated  May  6 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936, 
Volume  II,  Europe,  released  on  May  15  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  contains  the  diplomatic  record 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  individual 
countries  of  continental  Europe  during  the  year 
1936.  Subjects  of  a  multilateral  or  general  nature 
are  treated  in  Volume  I.  Relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  1936  are  omitted  from  this  volume,  hav- 
ing been  included  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  The  Soviet  Union,  1933-1939. 

Papers  printed  in  Volume  II  of  special  political 
interest  are  for  the  most  part  those  dealing  with 
Nazi  control  in  Germany  and  with  the  beginning 
and  early  stages  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  With 
most  countries  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States  concerned  matters  of  commerce,  the 
liberal  trade  policies  urged  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  finding  little  acceptance,  especially 
with  the  totalitarian  governments  of  Germany 
and   Italy.     Reciprocal  trade   agreements  were 
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igned,    however,    with    Finland,    France,    and 
Switzerland. 

Reports  on  developments  in  Germany  during 
936  repeat  the  themes  of  earlier  years :  intensifica- 
ion  of  Nazi  political  control,  Nazification  of  edu- 
ation,  resistance  to  attempted  Nazi  control  of  the 
hurches,  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Of  special 
ignificance  is  the  report  of  Ambassador  William 
).  Dodd  on  September  18  showing  how  the  Nazis 
erverted  public  opinion  to  the  extent  that  Hitler 
ould  count  on  the  support  of  the  people  in  any 
enture  he  might  undertake  (pp.  149-152). 

The  correspondence  in  this  volume  regarding 
he  Spanish  Civil  War  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
ne  on  the  international  political  aspects  of  the 
rar  and  the  other  on  the  protection  of  the  lives 
nd  property  of  Americans  and  other  nationals. 
'he  record  here  presented  shows  no  deviation  from 
he  publicly  announced  U.S.  policy  of  strict 
eutrality.  The  Department  on  August  7  re- 
linded  all  its  officers  in  Spain  to  maintain  a  com- 
•letely  impartial  attitude  and  intimated  that  all 
Americans  should  patriotically  observe  this  policy 
p.  471).  Airplane  manufacturers  were  advised 
hat  sale  of  planes  to  the  Spanish  Government 
vould  violate  the  spirit  of  this  neutrality  policy 
nd  for  the  most  part  they  complied,  but  in  De- 
ember  the  Department  was  obliged  to  grant  li- 
enses  for  such  sales  as  it  had  no  legal  authority 
b  refuse  (pp.  474-476;  618-620).  The  policy  of 
'.on-interference  was  reiterated  repeatedly  as  the 
Civil  War  continued.  (See  pp.  498^99,  519-520, 
,27,  536-538,  623-624.) 

Volume  II  is  the  fourth  to  be  published  in  the 
foreign  Relations  series  for  1936.  Volumes  I, 
II,  and  IV  have  already  been  published  and 
Volume  V  will  be  released  within  a  few  weeks. 
/olume  II  was  compiled  in  the  Historical  Divi- 
ion  by  Matilda  F.  Axton,  N.  O.  Sappington,  and 
jlogers  P.  Churchill,  under  the  direction  of  E.  R. 
*erkins,  Editor  of  Foreign  Relations .  Technical 
diting  was  in  charge  of  Elizabeth  A.  Vary,  Chief 
dE  the  Foreign  Relations  Editing  Branch  of  the 
division  of  Publications.  Copies  of  this  volume 
'  XCV,  pp.  853)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  $4.25  each. 


itecent  Releases 

{"or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Oov- 
\rnrnent  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  'Obtained 
\rom  the  Department  of  State. 

Not  One  of  Us  Alone" — A  Mutual  Security  Program, 
ohn  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State.  Pub.  5433. 
Jeneral  Foreign  Policy  Series  89.     18  pp.     lOtf. 

Aay  31,   1954 


A  statement  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  April  5,  1954. 
This  booklet  points  out  that  the  mutual  security  program 
is  designed  to  promote  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation.  TIAS  2863. 
Pub.  5312.    72  pp.    25tf. 

Treaty  and  Protocol  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan — Signed  at  Tokyo  Apr.  2,  1953. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — Torquay  Pro- 
tocol and  Schedules,  Torquay,  April  21,  1951.  Volume  I 
and  Volume  II.  TIAS  2420.  Pub.  4802.  1,967  pp.  Vol.  I, 
$3.50 ;  Vol.  II,  $2.25. 

Torquay  Protocol  and  Torquay  Schedules  of  Tariff  Con- 
cessions— Dated  at  Torquay  April  21,  1951 ;  Declaration 
on  Continued  Application  of  Schedules — Dated  at  Torquay 
April  21,  1951;  Final  Act — Dated  at  Torquay  April  21, 
1951. 

Agriculture — Cooperative  Program  in  Bolivia.  TIAS 
2483.     Pub.  5345.     9  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia,  super- 
seding Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  April  6,  1943, 
as  modified.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  June 
13  and  18,  1952,  with  agreements  modifying  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  of  April  6,  1943.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  La  Paz  May  17  and  June  4,  1948 — Signed  at 
La  Paz  June  16,  1952. 


Passport  Visa  Fees — Waiver  to  Aircraft  Crews. 
2650.     Pub.  5347.     3  pp.     5tf. 


TIAS 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  March  27  and  June  1, 
1951. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — Protocol  modi- 
fying Part  I  and  Article  XXIX  of  the  Agreement  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1947.    TIAS  2744.     Pub.  5132.     14  pp.     lOtf. 

Protocol  modifying  Part  I  and  Article  XXIX  of  the  agree- 
ment of  October  30,  1947,  between  the  United  States  and 
Other  Governments — Dated  at  Geneva  September  14, 1948. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — First  Protocol 
of  Modifications  to  the  Agreement  of  October  30,  1947. 
TIAS  2745.     Pub.  5133.     18  pp.     10«S 

First  Protocol  of  Modifications  to  the  Agreement  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1947,  between  the  United  States  and  Other 
Governments — Dated  at  Annecy  August  13,  1949. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — Protocol  re- 
placing Schedule  VI  (Ceylon)  of  the  Agreement  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1947.    TIAS  2746.     Pub.  5134.     17  pp.     100. 

Protocol  replacing  Schedule  VI  (Ceylon)  of  the  agreement 
of  October  30,  1947  between  the  United  States  and  Other 
Governments — Dated  at  Annecy  August  13,  1949. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — Fourth  Pro- 
tocol of  Rectifications  to  the  Agreement  of  October  30, 
1947.    TIAS  2747.     Pub.  5135.     58  pp.     20tf. 

Fourth  Protocol  of  Rectifications  to  the  Agreement  of 
October  30,  1947,  between  the  United  States  and  Other 
Governments — Signed  at  Geneva  April  3,  1950. 


Technical  Cooperation. 

150. 


TIAS  2772.     Pub.  5165.     17  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Signed  at 
Lima  January  25,  1951  and  amending  agreements  effected 
by  exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  January  7,  1952 ; 
February  21  and  28, 1952 ;  and  January  15,  1953. 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2777.  Pub.  5175. 
12  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — Signed  at  Washington  March  6, 
1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2778.  Pub.  5176. 
12  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay — 
Signed  at  Montevideo  June  30,  1952  with  Related  Note — 
Dated  at  Montevideo  September  10,  1952. 

Aviation — Flight  Notifications  of  Private  Aircraft.  TIAS 
2779.     Pub.  5177.     15  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Habana  January  19  and  Febru- 
ary 26,  1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2787.  Pub.  5205. 
5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia — 
Signed  at  Washington  May  22,  1953. 

Economic  Cooperation.     TIAS  2790.     Pub.  5217.     3  pp. 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium, 
amending  agreement  of  July  2,  1948,  as  amended.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Brussels  December  11,  1952, 
and  March  5,  1953. 

Economic  Cooperation.    TIAS  2791.    Pub.  5218.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia, 
amending  agreements  of  April  17,  1951,  and  January  8, 
1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Belgrade  February 
25  and  March  10,  1953. 

Economic  Cooperation.  TIAS  2801.  Pub.  5219.  5  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal, 
amending  agreement  of  September  28,  1948,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lisbon  March  9  and  18, 
1953. 

United  States  Naval  Mission  to  Haiti.  TIAS  2808.  Pub. 
5214.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti,  extend- 
ing agreement  of  April  14,  1949.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  January  28  and  March  2, 1953. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Thailand.  TIAS 
2809.     Pub.  5220.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Thailand, 
amending  agreement  of  July  1, 1950.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Dated  at  Bangkok  January  20  and  April  7,  1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2849.  Pub.  5291.  19 
pp.     150. 

Agreement,  with  Tax  Relief  Annex  and  Interpretative 
Note,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain — Signed  at 
Madrid  September  26,  1953. 

Defense — Use  of  Military  Facilities  in  Spain.  TIAS  2850. 
Pub.  5292.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  betwen  the  United  States  and  Spain — Signed 
at  Madrid  September  26,  1953. 

Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Gifts.  TIAS  2879.  Pub. 
5350.     10  pp.     100. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Australia — 
Signed  at  Washington  May  14,  1953. 
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Double  Taxation — Taxes  on  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons. 
TIAS  2901.     34  pp.  150. 

Convention  and  Protocol  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece.  Convention — Signed  at  Athens  February  20, 
1950 ;  Protocol — Signed  at  Athens  July  18,  1953  and  Pro- 
tocol of  Exchange  of  Ratifications — Signed  at  Athens 
December  30,  1953. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography ' 

Trusteeship  Council 

Petitions  Concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons 
Under  French  Administration.  Draft  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Petitions.  T/C.2/L.60,  January 
26,  1954.     30  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  Annual  Reports.  Observations  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization on  the  Annual  Reports  for  1952  on  the  Trust 
Territories  of  Tanganyika,  Ruanda-Urundi,  the  Cam- 
eroons Under  French  Administration,  Togoland  Under 
British  Administration,  Togoland  Under  French  Ad- 
ministration. Letter  dated  6  January  1954  from  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  to  the  Secretary- 
General.     T/1091,  January  21,  1954.    54  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
British  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by  the, 
Secretariat.    T/L.404,  January  26,  1954.    39  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
British  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat.  Addendum.  T/L404/Add.l,  February  17, 
1954.    10  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Camerons  Under 
French  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat.     T/L.406,  January  28, 1954.     44  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons 
Under  French  Administration.  Addendum.  Working 
paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.406/ Add.2, 
March  8,  1954.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  Under 
British  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat.  T/L.407,  February  8,  1954.  35  pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  Under 
British  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat.  Addendum.  T/L.407/Add.l,  March  2, 
1954.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  Under 
French  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat.  T/L.409,  February  15.  1954.  31  pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under 
British  Administration.  Report  of  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee.    T/L.418,  February  17,  1954.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika.  Work- 
ing paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.419,  March 
1,  1954.     44  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.420, 
March  2,  1954.     31  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  Under 
British  Administration.  Report  of  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee.    T/L.421,  March  2,  1954.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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fhe  United  States  and  a  Divided  China 


by  Alfred  leSesne  Jenkins 


Until  the  Chinese  mainland  came  under  Com- 
munist domination  in  1949,  the  United  States 
iad  enjoyed  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of 
riendship  with  the  Chinese  people,  during  which 
ur  contacts  with  China — commercial,  cultural, 
eligious,  and  political — were  extensive.  Our 
ecord  in  standing  for  the  political  independence 
nd  territorial  integrity  of  China  is  a  well-known 
ne,  and  the  Second  World  War  found  our  two 
>eoples  comrades-in-arms  against  the  imperialis- 
ic  power  of  that  period  which  sought  to  destroy 
s.  The  subsequent  subjugation  of  the  Chinese 
lainland  to  the  alien  domination  of  yet  another 
nperialism  is  not  only  a  cause  of  deep  regret 
o  us  because  it  has  severed  our  traditionally  close 
elations  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese 
eople;  it  is  also  a  cause  of  the  greatest  concern 
j  us,  in  that  a  hostile  and  aggressive  China,  in 
ollusion  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European 
atellites,  vastly  enhances  the  threat  of  Commu- 
ist  imperialism  to  our  own  peace  and  security 
nd  to  that  of  the  entire  free  world. 

The  oft-confessed  objective  of  Communist  im- 
erialism  is  nothing  less  than  world  domination, 
'he  Soviet  leaders  must  be  well  aware  that  this 
in  never  be  accomplished  with  any  semblance 
f  legitimacy.  Not  one  national  group  of  the 
30  million  souls  now  under  Communist  rule  has 
per  voted  itself  into  communism.  The  free  world 
as  shown  a  perverse  disinclination  to  be  "liber- 
ted"  from  its  free  institutions  and  way  of  life, 
bmmunist  successes  for  the  past  37  years  have 
sen  the  result  of  following  Lenin's  exhortation 
)  resort  to  every  form  of  "ruses,  dodges,  tricks, 
anning,  unlawful  methods,  concealments  and 
filings  of  the  truth."  Communist  tactics  have 
deluded,  in  various  combinations,  infiltration, 
'lbversion  and  sabotage,  "united  fronts"  with 
|;her  parties  while  control  of  army  and  police  is 
hcured,  partition  of  countries  which  cannot  at 
lie  time  be  won  in  toto,  and,  when  the  time  seems 
|pe,  coups  d'etat  or  civil  war.  Communist  con- 
gest has  by  no  means,  therefore,  been  confined 
i  bald  military  aggression,  although  this  more 
mventional  method  of  imperialistic  aggrandize- 

ent  has  not  been  spurned  when  the  odds  ap- 
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peared  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  the  Communists' 
favor. 

This  pattern  of  Communist  conquest  has  be- 
come sickeningly  familiar  since  World  War  II. 
Its  methodology,  insidious,  resilient,  and  multi- 
form as  it  is,  is  not  easy  to  combat,  but  it  can  be 
done.  The  rapid  growth  of  Communist  parties 
in  Western  Europe  immediately  after  the  war 
has  at  least  been  stopped  in  its  tracks.  Western 
Europe,  alarmed  and  awakened  chiefly  by  the  fate 
of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  demonstrated  its 
determination  to  regain  its  strength  promptly  and 
to  remain  vigilant.  Communist  imperialism, 
thwarted  in  the  West  by  European  acceptance  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  creation  of  Nato,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  European  Defense  Community,  and 
in  the  South  by  the  failure  of  its  designs  against 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  turned  its  attention 
to  the  East,  where  the  first  of  the  three  great 
Asian  prizes  had  all  but  dropped  into  its  lap. 

What  the  Communists  Want  in  Asia 

Both  the  world  Communist  conspiracy  and  So- 
viet imperialism,  to  the  degree  that  the  two  may 
be  distinguished,  want  of  Asia  three  things.  First, 
communism  needs  the  manpower  of  China,  which 
constitutes  one-fourth  of  the  world's  total  popu- 
lation. This  it  now  has,  except  for  the  Free 
Chinese  on  Formosa.  Second,  it  needs  the  indus- 
trial capacity  of  Japan.  This  was  the  ultimate 
goal  in  its  ill-fated  Korean  adventure.  Third,  it 
needs  the  surplus  food  and  rich  mineral  resources 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Presently  threatened  Indo- 
china is  the  gateway  to  this  wealth  and  contains 
a  good  portion  of  it.  This  characterization  of  the 
three  great  Asian  prizes  eyed  by  Communist  im- 
perialism is  something  of  an  oversimplification,  of 
course.  China,  for  instance,  brings  to  the  Com- 
munist fold  a  good  deal  more  than  just  man- 
power, valuable  as  that  is  and  freely  as  it  was 
squandered  in  Korea.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  the  Communist  rulers  have  every 
intention  of  using  their  first  great  Asian  prize 
as  the  primary  means  of  attaining  the  second  and 
third.     And  the  Chinese  Communists,  for  their 
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part,  appear  to  be  close  and  willing  accomplices 
in  this  plot,  expecting  to  gain  much  for  themselves 
as  junior  partners  in  the  Sino- Soviet  alliance.  It 
is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  same 
tradition  as  their  Soviet  mentors.  The  Chinese 
have  proved  to  be  apt  pupils  and  have  even  added 
a  few  twists  of  their  own  to  the  Soviet  legacy, 
both  in  their  internal  and  external  conduct.  Com- 
munist China's  imperialistic  adventures  in  both 
Korea  and  in  Indochina,  although  not  the  same  in 
form,  have  both  followed  orthodox  Communist 
patterns. 

The  best  hope  of  communism  is  in  a  situation 
where  it  can  deal  separately  and  individually  with 
its  intended  victims.  Its  spread  was  halted  in 
Europe  only  when  this  became  impossible.  The 
Communist  attempt  to  swallow  the  whole  of  Korea 
failed  because  of  united  action  of  a  kind  unique 
in  history,  but  Korea  remains  divided.  The  Com- 
munists so  far  have  been  able  to  concentrate  their 
attention  in  turn  upon  Indochina  without  the 
deterrent  of  that  collective  security  which  must 
yet  be  devised  for  Free  Asia  if  it  is  not  to  be 
enslaved  in  the  Communist  fashion,  piecemeal. 

Issues  of  incalculable  import  are  in  the  balance 
in  Asia  at  this  time.  I  have  dwelt  initially  upon 
aspects  somewhat  broader  than  our  immediate 
subject  in  order  to  set  the  perspective  for  the  role 
Communist  China  has  been  allotted  to  play,  and 
indeed  is  playing,  in  the  world  Communist  pro- 
gram of  conquest.  It  has  been  given  primary 
responsibility  for  the  communization  of  the  rest  of 
Asia  but  has  recognized  the  leadership  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  whole  of  the  Communist  camp. 
Since  April  26  our  representatives  have  been  in 
Geneva  to  discuss  the  two  most  serious  sources  of 
tension  in  the  Far  East,  the  danger  spots  of  Korea 
and  Indochina.  In  both  instances  it  is  primarily 
Communist  China,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  thus  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  are  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  with  the  sincere  purpose  of 
seeking  a  settlement  of  these  two  great  Asian 
problems.  We  still  hope  that  at  least  some  prog- 
ress toward  reducing  tensions  in  the  Far  East 
may  be  possible.  We  are,  however,  keenly  aware 
of  the  Communists'  record  of  bad  faith.  We  are 
especially  mindful  of  the  Chinese  Communists' 
wonted  use  of  the  conference  table  as  a  means 
of  waging  war  by  carefully  timed  cease-fire,  a 
tactic  used  by  them  to  great  advantage  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war.  During  the  cease-fire  in  Korea, 
by  means  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic  circum- 
vention of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  the  Com- 
munists have  engaged  in  a  significant  military 
build-up  in  North  Korea.  It  would  be  fatuous 
to  agree  at  Geneva  to  a  cease-fire  in  Indochina 
without  adequate  safeguards  against  this  all-too- 
familiar  Communist  tactic. 

Whatever  the  Communist  intent  with  respect  to 
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Korean  and  Indochinese  settlements,  they  hav< 
stridently  demanded  that  the  convicted  aggressoi 
whose  acts  have  chiefly  made  the  conference  neces 
sary  be  accorded  international  acceptance  and  so 
called  big-power  status  in  this  conference.  W< 
and  our  allies  refused  to  yield  to  these  demands 
and  to  convene  a  so-called  five-power  conferenci 
to  deal  with  world  problems,  for  which  the  Com 
munists  were  so  anxious.  Communist  China  ii 
necessarily  at  the  conference,  since  it  is  deepb 
involved  in  both  questions  to  be  considered.  Com 
munist  China  obviously  wants  to  achieve,  partlj. 
by  means  of  this  conference  itself,  general  dip 
lomatic  recognition  by  the  family  of  nations,  | 
seat  in  the  United  Nations,  and  a  relaxation  o: 
trade  restrictions. 


Nature  of  Chinese  Communist  Regime 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  regime  which  un 
ashamedly  demands  international  acceptance  a|( 
a  conference  called  to  deal  urgently  with  problem; 
chiefly  of  that  regime's  own  creation?  It  cam; 
to  power  by  force  of  arms  and  with  full  moral,  an( 
limited  material,  support  of  an  alien  power  whicl 
even  at  that  time  was  bound  by  a  treaty  of  frienq 
ship  and  alliance  with  the  Chinese  Governmen; 
under  President  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  came  U 
power  by  the  familiar  "united  front"  tactics,  disJ 
carded  as  soon  as  police  state  controls  made  i 
possible.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  represents  th 
will  of  the  people  it  governs.  It  has  acted  on  n 
recognizable  standards  of  international  conduct 
It  has  repeatedly  expressed  contempt  for  the  pur 
poses  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  an< 
still  stands  convicted  by  that  body  as  an  aggresso 
in  Korea.  Its  aggressive  record  in  Korea,  Indo 
china,  and  Tibet  and  its  relentless  program  of  in 
filtration  and  subversion  in  other  Asian  countrie 
make  it  a  serious  threat  to  all  the  free  peoples  o 
Asia. 

By  stepping  up  the  fighting  in  Indochina  in  ai 
obvious  attempt  to  influence  the  outcome  of  th 
Geneva  Conference  the  Communists  have  showi 
the  same  callous  disregard  for  the  extravagan 
expenditure  of  Viet  Minh  lives  as  they  showed  fo 
Chinese  lives  in  Korea.  The  Chinese  Communis 
regime  disregarded  the  most  elemental  rules  o. 
prisoner-of-war  treatment  in  Korea,  committinj 
unspeakable  atrocities  against  United  Nation 
troops.  It  has  carried  on  a  methodical  "Hat 
America"  campaign  among  its  own  people  ant 
has  subjected  American  and  other  foreign  nation 
als  to  all  manner  of  indignity,  has  confiscate! 
foreign  property  without  compensation,  and  ha 
often  made  it  impossible  for  foreign  busines 
establishments  either  to  carry  on  or  to  close  dowi 
It  still  holds  32  American  civilians  in  prison,  in 
communicado,  under  intolerable  physical  cor 
ditions,  without  trial  and  without  even  a  state 
ment    of    charges.    It    has    developed    "brai 
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cashing"  to  a  fine  science  to  secure  useful,  if 
!alse,  confessions  from  prisoners  and  has  even 
lirected  it  against  its  own  nationals  to  secure  in 
ecalcitrant  cases  the  complete  obedience  and 
:onformity  which  must  characterize  the  "new 
ocialist  man."  The  regime  has  liquidated  mil- 
ions  of  its  own  citizens,  by  means  ranging  from 
mtright  murder  to  induced  suicide,  in  its  attacks 
>n  private  businessmen  and  in  the  spurious  land 
eform  program  which  brought  it  early  support 
rom  the  unsuspecting  peasants  but  which  is  now, 
is  control  of  the  land  is  taken  over  by  the  state, 
(ringing  it  the  mute  and  impotent  hostility  of  the 
lispossessed  farmers.  There  is  not  only  no  f  ree- 
lom  of  speech,  press,  or  assembly;  there  is  not 
iven  freedom  of  silence,  since  all  must  be  vocal 
n  their  support  of  Communist  policies. 

The  regime  has  set  about  painstakingly  to 
hange  the  whole  fabric  of  traditional  Chinese 
ociety.  Through  endless  study  groups  it  has 
ittempted  to  reach  every  citizen,  in  the  attempt 
o  make  his  thoughts  and  acts  conform  to  the  sup- 
>osed  needs  of  the  Party.  These  study  groups 
nvolve  lectures  by  Communist  cadres,  the  reading 
»f  prescribed  texts,  and  "discussion."  The  lec- 
ures  invariably  contain  the  "right"  answers  to  the 
>roblem  at  hand,  but  hours  and  often  even  weeks 
ire  then  spent  in  endless  discussions  which  are 
>reordained  to  end  up  right  where  they  started : 
pith  the  "right"  answers.  No  segment  of  the 
)opulation  is  excluded  from  the  Communist  pro- 
gram of  remolding  the  individual.  The  soldier  is 
pven  special  attention,  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 
"  have  talked  in  Chinese  with  country  boys  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  Army  who  could  scarcely 
mrase  a  compound  sentence  on  most  subjects  but 
vho  could  hold  forth  by  the  hour  with  astounding 
;acility  on  the  subjects  of  dialectical  materialism 
md  the  history  of  Western  imperialism,  Commu- 
list  version. 

Even  the  so-called  educational  institutions  do 
lot  escape  the  heavy  imprint  of  the  political  re- 
quirements regarded  as  the  current  specific  for 
he  ailments  of  the  Communist  state.  Academic 
•esearch,  like  religion,  the  economy,  and  the  pat- 
erns  of  social  behavior,  is  made  the  handmaiden 
>f  the  Communist  brand  of  politics.  The  family 
mit  is  a  special  target  of  the  Communists.  Chil- 
Iren  are  trained  to  spy  and  report  on  their 
)arents,  and  they  not  infrequently  have  de- 
lounced  their  parents  in  instances  where  they 
cnew  it  meant  the  death  of  their  parents, 
finally,  the  regime,  in  order  to  gain  sorely  needed 
!oreign  exchange,  has  stooped  to  trade  in  narcotics 
md  to  blackmail  of  overseas  Chinese  whose  rela- 
ives  on  the  mainland  are  at  its  mercy. 

In  short,  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime,  whose 
ause  is  pled  at  Geneva  by  Chou  En-lai,  internally 
s  a  police  state  of  the  worst  order  and  externally 
s  a  convicted  aggressor,  a  continuing  threat  to 
ts  neighbors,  and  apparently  an  enemy  of  all  na- 


tions who  do  not  choose  to  identify  themselves 
completely  with  the  camp  of  "peace-loving  nations 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union."  It 
is  the  Communists  who  insist  that  there  is  no 
third,  middle,  or  neutral  road.  All  who  are  not 
for  them  are  considered  to  be  against  them.  At 
least  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  Communist 
China  stands,  and  there  should  be  no  room  left 
for  wishful  thinking  on  the  subject.  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  upon  the  inception  of  his  regime  on  October 
1,  1949,  proclaimed  his  so-called  "lean  to  one  side 
policy,"  that  is,  toward  the  Soviet  side.  This  bids 
fair  to  be  the  understatement  of  our  time.  Mao 
was  less  reserved  when,  upon  the  death  of  Stalin, 
he  sent  a  telegram  to  Moscow  declaring  that  Red 
China  would  stand  by  the  Soviet  Union  "defi- 
nitely, forever  and  with  maximum  resoluteness." 
This  smacks  more  of  prostration  than  of  leaning. 

Communist  China,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  the  same 
impotent  situation  in  the  Communist  orbit  as  are 
the  Eastern  European  satellites.  The  very  size, 
geographical  location,  and  importance  of  China 
assure  it  a  special  status.  We  cannot  read  into 
this  situation  any  significant  element  of  divisive- 
ness,  however.  The  very  fact  of  special  status 
doubtless  makes  Communist  China  more  comfort- 
able in  the  Soviet  camp  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  In  time  there  may  well  be  increasing  frictions 
between  the  Chinese  and  Russians.  Russia  has 
traditionally  had  aggressive  designs  against 
China.  Difficulties  may  well  mount  in  time  over 
Soviet  influence  in  China's  Northeast  and  North- 
west, over  control  of  the  Communist  movement 
in  the  rest  of  Asia,  over  Chinese  disappointment 
at  the  limitations  of  Soviet  aid  commitments,  and 
perhaps  over  alleged  ideological  heresies.  For 
the  foreseeable  future,  however,  the  affinities 
which  bind  the  two  powers  together  are  likely  to 
be  much  stronger  than  the  divisive  frictions. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  regime  which  appears 
at  Geneva  to  be  making  a  bid  for  general  recogni- 
tion, for  entry  into  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
freer  trade  with  the  West.  The  United  States,  for 
its  part,  cannot  recognize  this  regime.  We  will 
continue  vigorously  to  oppose  its  admission  to  any 
United  Nations  body  as  the  representative  of  the 
Chinese  people.  And  we  cannot  favor  a  relaxa- 
tion of  trade  controls  justly  imposed  against  a 
convicted  aggressor  which  has  given  no  indication 
of  having  altered  its  aggressive  course  but  on  the 
contrary  remains  a  constant  threat  to  its  neighbors 
and  desires  to  build  up  its  industrial  base  to  sup- 
port a  war  machine  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
"liberating"  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  believe 
that  to  do  so  would,  on  the  one  hand,  further  con- 
firm the  Chinese  Communists  in  their  dedication 
to  their  present  loyalties  and  courses  of  action  and, 
on  the  other,  tend  to  produce  disillusionment  and 
discouragement  on  the  part  of  other  Asian  nations 
anxious  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  in  many 
instances  their  newly  won  independence. 
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Continuing  Recognition  of  Free  China 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  accept 
the  Peiping  regime  as  representative  of  the 
Chinese  people.  We  have  no  intention  of  turning 
our  backs  on  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa 
or  of  forsaking  the  10  million  Free  Chinese  on 
that  Island  to  a  fate  of  Communist  tyranny.  We 
believe  that  the  Republic  of  China  is  far  more 
representative  of  the  will  of  the  Chinese  people 
than  is  the  regime  on  the  mainland.  It  continues 
to  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations  ably, 
responsibly,  and  with  dignity. 

It  is  highly  important  that  at  this  juncture, 
when  attention  is  focused  upon  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,  primarily  because  of  its  outra- 
geous conduct,  we  not  forget  the  real  and  potential 
importance  of  the  cause  of  Free  China.  There 
is  abundant  precedent  for  the  free  nations'  con- 
tinued recognition  even  of  governments  in  exile, 
for  considerations  dictated  by  reason  and  prin- 
ciple, when  those  governments  retain  no  terri- 
torial control  or  military  potential.  Free  China, 
however,  is  a  going  and  growing  concern,  which  is 
developing  in  increasingly  favorable  contrast  to 
the  conditions  of  tyranny  and  oppression  imposed 
on  the  mainland  by  its  would-be  successor  regime. 
That  it  has  yet  failedTully  to  achieve,  by  its  own 
ready  admission,  that  standard  of  democratic  ex- 
cellence by  which  it  is  often  judged  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, considering  the  facts  that  it  has  had  only  6 
years  of  constitutional  government,  is  in  a  period 
of  acute  national  emergency,  and  with  extremely 
limited  national  resources  is  called  upon  to  support 
a  disproportionately  large  military  establishment 
and  maintain  the  morale  and  loyalty  of  civil 
servants  on  a  below-subsistence  level  of  pay. 
Even  with  outside  aid  this  is  a  large  order.  The 
surprising  thing  is  that  the  Island  is  as  stable  as 
it  is,  that  the  economy,  with  its  several  weaknesses, 
is  as  strong  as  it  is,  that  its  military  potential 
grows  as  it  does,  that  morale  both  among  the  mili- 
tary and  the  civilian  population  is  as  high  as  it  is, 
that  the  Island  is  as  free  from  subversion  as  it 
is,  and  that  in  these  troublous  times  there  is  as 
much  freedom  of  the  press,  speech,  and  person 
as  there  is.  I  have  lived  in  both  Communist  China 
and  Free  China,  and  I  am  unable  to  view  the 
appellation  "Free  China"  as  any  misnomer.  It  is 
deserving  of  free  world  support. 

The  United  States  will  continue  its  military, 
economic,  and  political  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it  as  the  representative  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  Chinese  Communists, 
in  their  extravagant  propaganda,  continue  to 
speak  of  our  "forceful  occupation"  of  Formosa. 
This  is  preposterous,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Our 
advisers  and  technicians  are  there  at  the  express 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  China,  to  help  it 
maintain  its  economic  and  political  stability  and 
to  assist  the  Chinese  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
military  establishment  capable  of  defending  the 
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Island  from  Communist  invasion  and  to  make  i 
greater  contribution  as  an  important  part  of  the 
anti-Communist  armed  might  in  opposition  tc 
Communist  aggression  and  expansion  in  th< 
Pacific. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  problem  and  the  promis< 
presented  to  us  by  a  divided  China  at  this  houi 
of  grave  crisis  in  Asian  and  world  history.  Tc 
meet  this  hour  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  with  tht 
degree  of  sober  responsibility  for  which  all  mer 
who  treasure  freedom  look,  requires  all  the  reso- 
luteness, faith,  wisdom,  firmness,  patience,  anc 
understanding  which  we  can  summon.  It  woulc 
be  idle  at  this  point  to  speculate  upon  the  outcom< 
of  the  important  conference  now  being  held  ai 
Geneva.  The  next  few  days  may  be  decisive.  Bu 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  issues  with  whicl 
we  are  concerned  at  Geneva  provide  anothe) 
severe  test  of  the  very  principle  of  collective  se 
curity  on  which  may  rest  the  fate  of  hundreds  o: 
millions  of  Asians,  and  ultimately  of  us  all. 

•  Mr.  Jenkins,  author  of  the  above  article,  % 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Political  Affairs,  Office  o, 
Chinese  Affairs.  His  article  is  based  on  an  addres., 
made  before  the  Scarlet  Key  Honor  Society  o\ 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  5. 


U.  S.  Policy  on  Participation 
in  Collective  Defense 

Press  release  284  dated  May  25 

At  his  news  conference  on  May  25,  a  correspond 
ent  recalled  to  Secretary  Dulles  his  report  to  th 
Nation  following  his  return  from  Geneva 1  ii 
which  he  set  forth  the  conditions  under  which  th 
United  States  intervened  in  Korea.  Mr.  Dulle. 
was  asked  to  relate  those  conditions  to  the  Indo 
china  situation.  Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following 
reply: 

I  pointed  out,  I  think,  the  existence  of  certaii 
conditions  in  the  case  of  Korea,  and  I  went  on  t< 
say  that  the  situation  in  Indochina  was  differen 
and  more  complex. 

I  think  that  broadly  speaking  the  attitude  of  thi 
United  States  toward  this  situation  has  been  mad< 
clear  by  statements  which  the  President  has  mad< 
and  which  I  have  made.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  sa] 
that  the  United  States  attitude  in  this  matter  hai 
been  one  of  the  few  stable  aspects  in  an  otherwis< 
changing  and  fluid  situation. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  toward  col 
lective  security  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  knowi 
basically  for  quite  a  long  while.  In  fact,  it  realbj 
goes  back  to  the  time  when  I  went  out  to  the  Fai 
East  in,  I  think,  January  of  1951  on  a  mission  U 

1  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  p.  739. 
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ry  to  create  a  collective  security  pact  in  that  area. 
?nat  effort  failed  at  that  time  in  the  sense  that  we 
vere  not  able  to  put  together  a  collective  security 
rrangement  of  any  large  proportions,  and  we 
nded  with  a  series  of  separate  pacts — one  with 
apan,  one  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
nother  with  the  Philippines.     But  there  was  not 

regional  security  pact  created  at  that  time. 

Then  I  think  I  pointed  out  that,  in  his  great  ad- 
Iress  of  April  16  of  last  year,  President  Eisen- 
iower  made  a  statement  which  did  not  attract  at 
he  time  the  attention  it  deserved  perhaps  because 
f  other  aspects  of  his  speech  where  he  referred  to 
Corea  and  Southeast  Asia  and  said  there  should 
ie  united  action  for  the  defense  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  repeated  that  statement  in  my  March  29 
peech  2  after  having  previously  discussed  it  with 
ongressional  leaders  and  with  our  principal  allies. 

The  general  conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  participate  in  collective  de- 
ense  there  or  elsewhere,  for  that  matter,  are  quite 
fell  known.  We  are  willing  to  participate  in  col- 
ective  defense  basically  upon  the  terms  that  are 
aid  down  by  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  of  June 
948,  which  laid  down  basic  conditions  under 
?hich  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
»articipate  on  the  basis  of  mutuality  and  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  go  in  for  a  defense  of 
olonialism.  We  are  only  going  to  go  in  for  de- 
ense  of  liberty  and  independence  and  freedom. 

We  don't  go  in  alone ;  we  go  in  where  the  other 
ations  which  have  an  important  stake  in  the  area 
ecognize  the  peril  as  we  do. 
.  We  go  in  where  the  United  Nations  gives  moral 
anction  to  our  action. 

;  All  of  those  conditions  are  known.  They  have 
een  known.  They  are  a  basic  part  of  American 
.oreign  policy,  and  they  are,  as  the  President  said 
a  one  of  his  press  conferences,  a  "stable"  element 
i  the  situation. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  then  asked  what  was  initiated  by 
•his  Government  in  the  period  between  March  or 
'Ipril  of  1953  and  May  of  this  year  to  bring  about 

Southeast  Asian  pact.    He  replied: 

j  We  did  have  conversations,  particularly  with 
he  French  and  the  representatives  of  the  Associ- 
ated States  who  under  conditions  then  existing 
\rere  apt  to  form  the  core  of  any  defensive  action 
ji  that  area. 

A  correspondent  recalled  that  one  of  the  condi- 
ions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  his  speech  of  May 

was  to  give  independence  to  the  Associated 
Hates.  The  correspondent  said  that  France  and 
Tiet-Nam  had  initialed  proposed  treaties  of  inde- 
pendence and  association.     lie  asked  Mr.  Dulles 


2  Ibid.,  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  530. 
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how  far  those  treaties  go  toward  meeting  this 
point.    Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

I  think  what  France  is  doing  will,  from  what 
you  might  call  a  juridical  standpoint,  be  a  very 
large  step  in  fulfillment  of  their  pledge  of  July  3 
of  last  year  of  complete  independence  to  the  Asso- 
ciated States.  The  main  difficulty,  I  would  say,  at 
the  present  moment  is  not  so  much  juridical  as  it 
is  the  translation  of  legal  documents  into  a  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  that  they  really  have  an  independence 
for  which  it  is  worthwhile  for  them  to  fight  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die. 

It  takes  time  to  translate  papers  that  are  signed 
in  Paris  into  the  living  spirit;  and  it  also  takes 
time  to  overcome  a  certain  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Asian  nations  that  France  is  not 
really  sincere  in  its  promises.  I  believe  the 
French  are  going  a  long  way  down  that  path — 
perhaps  from  a  legal  standpoint  as  far  as  it  is 
either  wise  or  necessary  to  go  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  letter  and  another 
thing  to  have  the  spirit,  and  I  would  say  at  the 
moment  the  principal  deficiency  is  a  translation  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  into  the  area  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  people  in  relation  to  the  native 
peoples.  There  is  quite  a  bit  to  be  done,  I  think, 
in  that  practical  respect. 

A  reporter  cited  as  one  of  the  general  conditions 
for  participation  a  place  where  the  United  Nations 
gives  moral  sanction.  He  asked  if  the  United 
States  had  any  plans  for  seeking  that  kind  of 
sanction  from  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Dulles 
answered: 

There  have  been  discussions  off  and  on,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  more  off  than  on,  over  the  past  year 
or  more  with  reference  to  bringing  the  United 
Nations  into  this  situation.  At  the  moment  the 
prospects  look  somewhat  better  than  they  have 
recently,  but  in  the  past  we  have  been  very  close 
to  the  United  Nations  action  without  its  being 
actually  taken.  So  I  don't  want  to  forecast  at  the 
present  time. 

Asked  if  we  would  support  any  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  for  a  peace  mission  or  observation 
mission  to  be  sent  into  the  Southeast  Asian  area, 
he  replied: 

I  believe  if  such  an  appeal  were  made,  the  United 
States  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  if  the  United  States  had 
before  it  any  request  from  the  French  Government 
for  intervention  in  Indochina.     Me  replied: 

No,  the  French  Government  has  made  no  such 
request  of  the  United  States.  They  have  had 
some  conversations  to  explore  the  conditions  under 
which  that  might  be  possible,  and  in  that  respect 
the  French  have  been  told  much  the  same  thing 
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that  has  been  publicly  said  by  the  President  and 
me  as  to  the  conditions,  which  as  I  say  have  been 
stable  and  unchanging  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  under  which  such  intervention  would  be 
considered  possible.  Of  course,  let  me  make  clear 
that  one  of  the  conditions  which  we  have  always 
stood  on  is  that  there  must  be  congressional  sanc- 
tion to  any  such  action. 


Five-Power  Military  Talks 

Press  release  283  dated  May  25 

Asked  at  his  news  conference  on  May  25  if  he 
could  comment  on  reported  plans  to  hold  five- 
power  military  staff  talks  in  Washington,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

There  have  been  going  on  a  number  of  discus- 
sions with  a  number  of  countries  with  relation 
both  to  the  political  aspects  and  in  regard  to  the 
military  aspects  of  a  possible  collective  action  in 


relation  to  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  military  sic 
there  have  been  plans  for  consultations  both  i 
relation  to  Thailand,  where  their  military  positio 
is  being  reviewed,  and  Secretary  Wilson  is  i 
Manila  and  is  having  conversations  there  with  tr 
Philippine  Government  with  respect  to  its  mil 
tary  positions.  Some  of  his  military  advisers  ai 
there  with  him. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  about  discus 
sions  between  the  three  Anzus  powers,  that  i 
Australia,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealan< 
and  also  bringing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an 
France.  There  has  been  no  final  decision  on  the 
matter  as  yet,  but  conversations  as  to  that  poss 
bility  are  being  considered.  I  want  to  emphasize 
however,  that  these  military  talks  are  in  no  sens 
in  substitution  for  political  conversations  whic 
are  continuing  to  go  on.  Nor  are  these  five-powe 
military  talks,  if  they  take  place,  in  any  sense  e? 
elusive.  As  I  emphasized,  there  are  also  simila 
talks  either  going  on  or  in  contemplation  wit; 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 


The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  India 


by  George  V.  Allen 
Ambassador  to  India  '■ 


India  was  a  faraway  land,  relatively  unknown 
to  most  Americans,  until  World  War  II,  when 
thousands  of  American  G.  I.'s  went  there  and 
served  there  because  it  was  next  door  to  Burma, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  Before  the 
War  it  was  known  by  American  missionaries  in- 
timately, and  by  a  few  American  businessmen, 
and  many  of  us  had  learned  something  about  India 
because  of  the  prominence  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  his  first  lieutenant,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who 
were  the  leaders  of  India's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. _  The  United  States  had  consular  representa- 
tives in  India  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
it  has  really  been  only  since  the  war  that  India 
has  loomed  very  large  in  American  thinking. 

Today,  India  is  the  largest  democracy  in  the 
world,  with  more  than  360  million  people.  Today, 
India  is  an  independent  republic  with  a  consti- 
tution which  has  many  features  similar  to  our 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  over  the  radio  network 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  May  16  (press 
release  258  dated  May  15). 


own — particularly  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Mahatm; 
Gandhi  has  passed  on,  but  Mr.  Nehru  is  India' 
Prime  Minister,  and  he  is  still  working  to  achiev 
the  benefits  for  his  country  that  India  consider 
its  due  as  a  sovereign  nation.  That  India  is  inde 
pendent  is  not  doubted  by  us  or  by  any  Indian 
except  perhaps  by  the  Communists  in  India  anc 
elsewhere  who  profess  to  believe,  curiously,  tha 
independence  is  real  only  if  a  country's  interna 
and  foreign  policies  are  the  same  as  those  of  th< 
Soviet  Union.  Certainly  we  Americans  are  awar< 
of  Indian  independence.  But  Indians  and  Ameri 
cans  alike  are  often  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  oui 
two  countries  have  recently  differed  sharply  ovei 
foreign  affairs. 

Indians  are  puzzled  because  they  consider  that 
they  are  exercising  their  right  to  independent 
views — exercising  that  independence — which  tht 
United  States  has  always  supported.  They  recal. 
that  America  supported  India's  independence 
movement,  not  in  a  material  way,  but  in  a  moral 
and  political  way.  Our  stock  was  very  high  ir 
India  when  it  achieved  independence  in  1947  bej 
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siuse  Indians  knew  that  the  United  States  was  the 
rst  nation  to  fight  and  win  independence  in  mod- 
rn  history.  The  writings  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
m,  Paine,  and  Lincoln  were  very  familiar  to 
lem.  They  also  knew  that  the  United  States 
-overnment  had  urged  Britain  to  grant  self- 
overnment  to  India.  I  wish  to  return  to  this 
tatter  of  foreign  policy  differences  with  India 
1  a  moment. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  asked  me  to  come 
ack  to  Washington  from  New  Delhi  to  help  an- 
ver  the  questions  which  our  representatives  in 
bngress  are  asking  as  they  consider  the  adminis- 
•ation's  budget  requests.2  Among  the  requests 
hich  President  Eisenhower  has  proposed  is  an 
jpropriation  for  military  and  economic  assistance 
>  foreign  countries.  The  President  has  proposed 
lat  the  United  States  Congress  appropriate  a 
>tal  of  $104,500,000  for  economic  and  technical 
isistance  to  India. 

I  thought  I  might  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
tying  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  many 
[  whom  I  have  come  to  know  as  friends  during 
y  career  of  25  years  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 
our  representatives  in  Washington  want  to  know 
hy  the  United  States  should  continue  to  give 
:onomic  assistance  to  India. 
Over  the  last  few  weeks  the  attention  of  all  of 
;  has  been  turned  very  much  toward  Asia,  par- 
cularly  the  long  peninsula  of  Southeast  Asia, 
hus  we  have  come  to  understand  the  stakes  for 
Le  free  world  in  the  tremendous  and  vital 
ruggle  that  has  been  taking  place  in  Indochina, 
idia  has  achieved  a  stable  political  status  which, 
>uld  it  be  duplicated  in  Indochina,  would  cause 
large  part  of  the  world's  worries  about  the  latter 
iuntry  to  vanish.  Striking  proof  of  India's  suc- 
ss  in  democracy  was  the  national  elections  held 
rer  2  years  ago  when  107  million  people  voted  in 
ji  atmosphere  of  peace  and  freedom.  Thus,  it  is 
rely  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us 
;  at  India  should  continue  to  succeed  in  the  most 
iiormous  experiment  in  democracy  the  world  has 
1  er  seen. 

'Test  of  Two  Opposed  Systems 

In  Asia  today  two  huge  nations  are  testing 
'0  opposed  systems  to  see  which  can  bring  its 
ople  the  greatest  spiritual  and  material  benefits 
i  the  shortest  time.  On  the  Chinese  mainland, 
|)mmunist  totalitarianism  gripping  the  Chinese 
ople  in  an  iron  vise  is  attempting  to  achieve 
(pid  material  gain  by  ruthless  methods  which 
jcrifice  every  human  and  spiritual  value.  In 
■Idia,  360  million  people,  under  the  leadership 
|  a  government  chosen  by  their  own  votes,  are 

For  the  text  of  a  .statement  on  economic  assistance  to 
ilia  made  by  Ambassador  Allen  before  the  Committee 

Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  on  May  4, 
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attempting  to  achieve  similar  material  goals 
through  democratic  methods  which  respect  the  po- 
litical, religious,  and  social  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  relative  degree  of  success  achieved  by 
these  two  systems  may  well  determine  the  future 
of  Asia. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  a  state  of 
democratic  perfection  has  been  achieved  in  India, 
and  few  Indians  would  try  to  make  such  a  claim. 
But  democracy  has  put  down  solid  roots,  demo- 
cratic habits  are  becoming  stronger,  while  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  driving  back  old  social 
evils  that  formerly  retarded  India's  economic  and 
political  development. 

Indians  are  justly  and  understandably  proud 
of  the  rapid  and  successful  transition  they  have 
made  from  colonial  status  to  independent  nation- 
hood but  this  has  not  blinded  them  to  the  over- 
whelming character  of  their  economic  tasks. 
Rather  Indian  leaders;  from  Nehru  on  down,  are 
acutely  aware  that  their  hard-won  political  rights 
cannot  survive  for  long  without  real  economic 
progress,  progress  for  the  masses  of  India  long 
submerged  in  hopeless  poverty  but  now  emerging 
to  demand  more  and  better  food,  clothing,  and 
housing.  The  people  of  India  are  attacking  the 
causes  of  Indian  poverty  with  imagination  and 
boldness.  The  Government's  Five  Year  Plan  of 
economic  development  is  a  well-thought-out,  ma- 
ture program  which  tackles  India's  most  pressing 
economic  difficulty — her  shortages  in  food-grains— 
while  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  widespread  industrial  growth  which  must 
evolve  if  India  is  to  make  real  progress.  This 
plan  is  not  one  for  the  socialization  of  India.  Al- 
though the  state  plays  an  important  part,  great 
dependence  is  placed  on  speedy  expansion  of  pri- 
vate industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  plan  is 
the  so-called  community-development  program 
whose  aim  is  to  improve  the  overall  productivity 
of  the  Indian  village  where  over  80  percent  of 
India's  people  live.  This  is  being  done  primarily 
through  simple  improvements  in  the  cultivation 
methods  of  the  Indian  farmer  but  also  by  improv- 
ing village  handicrafts,  health  conditions,  and 
communications.  Most  important  of  all,  this 
whole  process  is  bringing  about  a  real  awakening 
of  the  Indian  villager  from  generations  of  inertia 
and  indifference. 

Ninety  percent  of  this  effort  is  entirely  Indian 
but  I  think  Americans  can  take  justifiable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  made  a  real  contribution 
in  men  and  money  to  the  measurable  economic 
progress  made  by  the  Indian  people  since  achieving 
their  independence.  In  recent  years  American 
county  agents  have  gone  out  into  Indian  villages 
to  advise  on  plowing,  planting,  and  the  use  of 
improved  seeds.  American  health  experts  have 
assisted  in  the  hard  struggle  against  malaria,  the 
greatest  killer  and  disabler.     American  dollars 
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have  made  possible  the  drilling  of  hundreds  of 
deep  wells  whose  waters  have  raised  the  produc- 
tivity of  parched  acres.  India  has  used  effectively 
the  aid  we  have  given  and  can  usefully  absorb  the 
aid  provided  for  in  the  1955  program. 

In  India  democracy  faces  its  most  important 
trial — unless  it  succeeds  there  we  cannot  expect 
democracy  to  command  the  respect  of  other  Asian 
peoples.  Further  economic  assistance  to  India  is 
clearly  in  our  national  interest.  We  are  not  trying 
to  put  out  a  fire  in  India.  But  we  are  taking  con- 
structive fire  preventive  measures.  We  are  not 
waiting  until  the  country  is  in  immediate  peril 
before  taking  an  interest  in  it. 

Our  desire  to  encourage  the  growth  of  economic 
and  political  freedom  in  India  is  an  important 
reason  for  continuing  our  aid  but  there  are  other 
compelling  reasons.  Our  economic  aid  to  India 
provides  solid  testimony  to  the  nations  of  Asia 
that  this  country  is  aware  of  the  need  to  remove 
the  conditions  which  encourage  the  growth  of 
communism  in  addition  to  simply  being  willing 
to  strengthen  armed  resistance  to  communism 
whenever  it  threatens  aggression. 

Distrust  of  Western  Motives 

Unfortunately,  as  part  of  the  aftermath  of 
western  colonialism  in  Asia,  the  Asian  peoples  are 
still  distrustful  of  the  methods  and  motives  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  The  Communists  play 
skillfully  on  the  suspicion  that  any  move  we  make 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  through  mili- 
tary means  is  in  reality  aimed  at  establishing  a 
new,  American  imperialism  in  Asia.  Our  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  programs  in  India 
provide  tangible  proof  that  our  policy  is  not  one 
of  exploitation  but  rather  one  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  striking  at  poverty  and  ignorance,  which 
are  the  basic  causes  of  aggression  and  chaos,  and 
that  we  have  not  decided  that  there  are  only  mili- 
tary solutions  to  Asian  problems. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  think  aid  to 
India  should  be  given  in  part  on  purely  humani- 
tarian grounds.  Within  the  limits  of  our  own 
national  economic  health,  it  is  good  for  the  world 
and  for  our  own  souls  to  assist  in  raising  the 
economic  level  of  nations  poorer  than  we  are.  We 
need  not  be  afraid  of  being  called  do-gooders 
when  we  are  acting  in  keeping  with  our  own 
highest  national  traditions. 


A  recent  source  of  friction  between  India  and 
the  United  States  was  our  recent  decision,  in  re- 
sponse to  Pakistan's  request,  to  give  military  as- 


sistance to  Pakistan.3  This  decision  was  tak 
to  help  Pakistan  become  a  stronger  member 
the  community  of  free  nations  who  are  determin 
to  resist  Communist  aggression.  Between  Inc 
and  Pakistan  there  are  still  a  number  of  importa 
unsolved  disputes  and  our  decision  to  aid  Pakist 
militarily  was  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  u 
easiness  in  India  since  it  was  feared  this  aid  mig 
be  used  against  India.  President  Eisenhower, 
his  announcement  and  in  his  letter  on  the  subje 
to  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  made  it  absolutely  cle 
that  the  arms  we  would  give  could  in  no  way 
used  in  aggression  without  his  taking  approprie 
action  in  accordance  with  his  constitutional  a 
thority.  Our  decision  to  help  Pakistan  with  mi 
tary  equipment  heightens  the  need  for  strengthe 
ing  our  ties  with  India. 

However,  India  has  proved  its  willingness  < 
lend  a  hand  in  settling  vexing  international  d: 
putes.  In  Korea,  India  assumed  the  difficult  ta 
of  acting  as  custodian  for  those  prisoners  of  w 
from  each  side  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  th( 
homelands.  President  Eisenhower  sent  his  p^ 
sonal  congratulations  to  Prime  Minister  Neh 
on  the  fine  job  done  by  the  Indian  forces  in  Kore 

I  believe  too  that  in  this  country  there  are  soi; 
common  misconceptions  about  the  attitude  of  I 
dia  and  its  leaders  toward  communism.  The  Co: 
munists  are  an  active  political  party  in  Ind 
today  but  they  have  not  been  so  successful  the 
as  they  have  been  in  some  other  foreign  countrii 
The  party  remains  a  determined  minority  grou 
eager  and  clever  at  capitalizing  on  any  failures 
shortcomings  of  the  present  democratic  gover 
ment  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  However,  M 
Nehru  and  the  Congress  Party  which  he  heai 
are  strongly  anti-Communist.  They  have  not  he 
itated  to  suppress  vigorously  Communist  violenc 
They  find  frequent  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  Indian  people  that  communism  is  a  forei^ 
ideology  controlled  and  manipulated  by  foreigne 
in  a  foreign  land — Eussia. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  substantial  a: 
program  for  India.  I  do  not  believe  that  ar 
events  of  the  past  year  have  altered  materially  tl 
factors  which  led  us  to  decide  to  give  this  aid.  .A 
independent  India  is  still  an  important  source  < 
strength  to  the  free  world.  I  hope  deeply  th; 
the  work  we  have  started  in  India  can  go  on  an 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  the  President's  pr 
posals  for  continuing  to  help  India  with  technic; 
assistance  and  a  certain  amount  of  basic  econom 
aid.  .  .  . 


3  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  400. 

4  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  334. 
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Ethiopia's  Role  in  World  Affairs 


Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  an  address  by 
Haile  Selassie  /,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  made  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  28,  and  (2)  statements 
made  by  President  Eisenhoiver  and  Emperor 
Uaile  Selassie  at  the  state  dinner  given  at  the 
White  House  on  May  26  in  the  Emperor's  honor: 


\DDRESS  BY  HAILE  SELASSIE  l> 


I  count  it  a  privilege  to  address  what  is  one  of 
;he  greatest  parliaments  in  the  world  today — 
where  the  forces  that  make  great  one  of  the  most 
Dowerful  of  nations  have  been  and  are  being 
Drought  to  bear  and  where  issues  of  worldwide 
mportance  have  been  decided. 

The  extent  of  that  power  and  influence  and  the 
•apidity  with  which  you  have  reached  such  a  sum- 
nit  of  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  world  are  un- 
paralleled in  world  history  and  beggar  all  con- 
ceivable comparisons.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
oday,  as  I  am  speaking,  Gen.  George  Washington 
von  the  battle  of  Fort  Necessity,  a  victory  which 
vas  but  a  step  in  the  gradual  forging  together  of 
he  United  States.  What  a  phenomenal  progress 
!ias  been  made  in  that  interval  of  200  years,  an 
Interval  which — you  may  pardon  me  as  representa- 
ive  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the 
/orld — is  surely  but  a  surprisingly  short  passage 
'  f  time.2 

So  great  are  your  power  and  wealth  that  the 
udget  of  a  single  American  city  often  equals  that 
jf  an  entire  nation. 

i  As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  you  gave  us 
[snd-lease  assistance  during  the  war  and,  at 
present,  both  mutual  security  and  technical  assist- 
ive. Yet,  so  vast  are  your  power  and  resources 
pat  even  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  you  have  met  the  costs  of  this 
i- 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Cong.  Rec.  of  May  28,  1D54,  p.  6945. 
'After  reading  the  first  two  paragraphs  in  English, 
mperor  Haile  Selassie  delivered  the  remainder  of  his 
Idress  in  the  Amharic  language. 


assistance  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour — 15  minutes — 
of  your  annual  production. 

Of  what  interest  is  it  to  you  then,  you  may  well 
ask,  that  I,  the  head  of  what  must  be  for  you  a 
small  and  remote  country,  should  appear  before 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  deliberations  ?  I  do  not 
take  it  upon  myself  to  point  out  why  Ethiopia  is 
important  to  the  United  States — that  you  can  best 
judge  for  yourselves,  but,  rather,  to  explain  to  you 
with  brevity,  the  circumstances  which  make 
Ethiopia  a  significant  factor  in  world  politics. 
Since  so  much  of  world  politics  is,  today,  in- 
fluenced by  the  decisions  which  you,  Members  of 
Congress,  reach,  here  in  these  halls,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  unimportant  that  I  set  out  these  considerations 
for  you. 

A  moment  ago,  I  remarked  that,  for  you,  Ethi- 
opia must  appear  to  be  a  small  and  remote  country. 
Of  course,  both  of  these  terms  are  purely  relative. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  Ethiopia  has 
exactly  the  area  and  population  of  your  entire 
Pacific  far  west  consisting  of  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  also  Idaho. 
We  are  remote,  perhaps,  only  in  the  sense  that 
we  enjoy  a  secure  position  on  the  high  plateau 
of  East  Africa  protected  by  the  Red  Sea  and  our 
mountain  fastnesses.  However,  by  the  numerous 
airlines  that  link  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  in  Washington  from  Addis 
Ababa  in  less  than  2  days. 

By  one  of  those  strange  parallels  of  history, 
Ethiopia  and  a  certain  well-known  country  of  the 
Far  East  who  both  enjoy  highly  defensible  and 
strategic  positions  in  their  respective  areas  of  the 
world,  both  for  similar  reasons,  simultaneously, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  entered  upon 
a  200-year  period  of  isolation.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  country,  that  isolation  came  to  an 
end  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  with 
this  difference  that,  upon  abandoning  her  policy 
of  isolation,  Ethiopia  was  immediately  called 
upon  to  defend  against  tremendous  odds  her 
thousand-year-old  independence.  Indeed,  so  bit- 
ter has  been  this  struggle  against  foreign  aggran- 
dizement that  were  it  not  for  our  persistence  and 
for  the  enormous  social,  economic,  and  material 
advances  that  Ethiopia  has  made  in  the  interval, 
and  particularly  since  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
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Ethiopia  might  very  well  have  returned  to  her 
policy  of  isolation. 

Ethiopia  a  New  Frontier 

In  consequence,  in  many  respects,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  last  World  War,  Ethiopia  has  be- 
come a  new  frontier  of  widely  expanding  oppor- 
tunities, notwithstanding  the  tremendous  setback 
which  we  suffered  in  the  unprovoked  invasion  of 
our  country  19  years  ago  and  the  long  years  of 
unaided  struggle  against  an  infinitely  stronger 
enemy.  The  last  7  years  have  seen  the  quadru- 
pling of  our  foreign  trade,  currency,  and  foreign- 
exchange  holdings.  Holdings  of  American  dol- 
lars have  increased  10  times  over.  The  Ethiopian 
dollar  has  become  the  only  United  States  dollar- 
based  currency  in  the  Middle  East  today.  The 
assets  of  our  national  bank  of  issue  have  increased 
1,000  percent.  Blessed  with  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  fertile  soil  in  Africa,  well- watered,  and  with 
a  wide  variety  of  climates  ranging  from  the  tem- 
perate on  the  plateau,  to  the  tropical  in  the  val- 
leys, Ethiopia  can  grow  throughout  the  year 
crops,  normally  raised  only  in  widely  separated 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface.  Since  the  war, 
Ethiopia  has  become  the  granary  of  the  Middle 
East,  as  well  as  the  only  exporter  of  meat,  cereals, 
and  vegetables.  Whereas  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
every  educational  facility  had  been  destroyed,  to- 
day, schools  are  springing  up  throughout  the  land, 
the  enrollment  has  quadrupled  and,  as  in  the 
pioneer  days  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed,  I 
presume,  as  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress  here  present,  school- 
children, in  their  zeal  for  education,  take  all  sorts 
of  work  in  order  to  earn  money  to  purchase  text- 
books and  to  pursue  their  education. 

Finally,  through  the  return  in  1952  of  its  historic 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  long-lost  territory 
of  Eritrea,  Ethiopia  has  not  only  regained  access 
to  the  sea,  but  has  been  one  of  the  few  states  in 
the  postwar  world  to  have  regained  lost  territory 
pursuant  to  postwar  treaties  and  in  application  of 
peaceful  methods. 

We  have  thus  become  a  land  of  expanding  op- 
portunities where  the  American  pioneering  spirit, 
ingenuity  and  technical  abilities  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  welcomed. 

A  thousand  year  old  history  of  struggles  to  de- 
fend the  territorial  integrity  of  our  country,  the 
long  fight  for  liberation  two  decades  ago  and  the 
recent  campaign  in  Korea  have  given  our  army 
an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  fighting  spirit  that,  I 
believe,  can  stand,  without  misgiving,  for  com- 
parison. Today,  our  fighting  forces  are  among  the 
largest  and  best  trained  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  struggle  for  liberation  served  to  strengthen 
the  forces  of  national  consciousness  and  unity  and 
since  that  time  we  have  made  significant  advances 
in  social  progress.  Unlike  many  other  countries, 
Ethiopia  has  long  been  a  nation  of  small,  rather 
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than  of  large,  landowners.  Moreover,  a  pro- 
foundly democratic  tradition  has  assured  in  th( 
past,  as  it  assures  today,  the  rise  to  the  highesl 
posts  of  responsibility  in  the  Government,  of  mer 
of  the  humblest  of  origins. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  a  state  which 
has  existed  for  3,000  years,  which  has  regained 
its  independence  by  the  blood  of  its  patriots,  which 
commands  the  allegiance  and  loyalty  of  even  its 
most  lowly  subjects,  and  which  enjoys  an  unusually 
sound  economy,  should  have  a  regime  of  marked 
stability  on  that  area  of  the  world  where  stability 
is  so  frequently  absent  today. 

Position  in  World  Politics 

Such  is  the  state  of  Ethiopia  today  about  which 
I  am  speaking.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
I  wish  to  talk  to  you  of  Ethiopia  as  a  factor  in 
world  politics.  Her  geographic  location  is  of  great 
significance,  with  her  long  shore  line  and  its  archi- 
pelago of  hundreds  of  islands.  Ethiopia  occu- 
pies a  unique  position  on  the  most  constricted  but 
important  of  strategic  lines  of  communications  in 
the  world,  that  which  passes  through  the  Red  Sea. 
She  also  lies  on  the  other  most  strategic  line  oi 
communication  in  the  world,  namely,  the  world 
band  of  telecommunications  which,  because  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  circles  the  world  at  the  Equator^ 

However,  in  yet  a  perhaps  broader  sense  is  Ethi- 
opia's geographical  position  of  significance. 
Through  her  location  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  horn  of  East  Africa,  Ethiopia  has  pro- 
found historical  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  Middle 
East  as  well  as  with  Africa.  In  this  respect  she 
stands  in  a  completely  unique  position.  Her  cul- 
ture and  social  structure  were  founded  in  the 
mingling  of  her  original  culture  and  civilization 
with  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  migrations  into 
Africa  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and,  in  fact, 
today,  our  language,  Amharic,  is  a  member  of  that 
large  family  of  Hamitic  and  Semitic  tongues  and, 
therefore,  intimately  related  to  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Indeed,  at  one  time  Ethiopia  extended  to 
both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as  north  to  upper 
Egypt.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that, 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  Emperor  was  known 
as  "he  who  maintains  order  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Moslems."  A  profound  comprehension  of 
and  sympathy  with  the  other  states  of  the  Middle 
East  naturally  inspires  Ethiopian  national  poli- 
cies. 

On  the  other  hand,  3,000  years  of  history  make 
of  Ethiopia  a  profoundly  African  state  in  all  that 
term  implies.  In  the  United  Nations,  she  has  been 
to  the  forefront  in  the  defense  of  Africa's  racial, 
economic,  and  social  interests. 

Finally,  both  culturally  and  geographically, 
Ethiopia  serves  to  a  unique  degree  as  the  link 
between  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Situated 
in  the  horn  of  Africa,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  with  the  desert  area  of  Africa  to 
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the  north  and  west,  it  is  but  natural  that  Ethiopia 
should  be  the  filter  through  which  the  ideas  and 
influences  of  the  continent  of  Africa  should  pass 
to  the  East  and  vice  versa. 

Thus,  our  social  and  political  outlook  and 
orientation  became  important  not  only  in  terms 
of  Middle  Eastern  and  African  but  also,  in  terms 
of  world  politics — and  this  leads  me  to  point  to 
a  factor  which  I  consider  to  be  of  unique  sig- 
nificance. We  have  a  profound  orientation 
toward  the  West.  One  consideration  alone, 
although  there  are  others,  would  suffice  to  explain 
this  result.  The  two  Americas  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  together  constitute  exactly  one-third 
of  the  land  masses  of  the  world.  It  is  in  this  one- 
third  that  are  concentrated  the  peoples  of  the 
Christian  faith.  With  but  rare  exceptions 
Christianity  does  not  extend  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  I  find  it  significant 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  in  this  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  earth's  surface,  Ethiopia  is  the  state  having 
the  largest  Christian  population  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  Christian  state  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
fact,  Ethiopia  is  unique  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  that  it  is,  today,  the  one  remaining 
Christian  state  that  can  trace  her  history  unbroken 
as  a  Christian  polity  from  the  days  when  the 
Roman  Empire  itself  was  still  a  vigorous  reality. 

The  strength  of  the  Christian  tradition  has  been 
of  vital  significance  in  our  national  history,  and 
,as  a  force  for  the  unification  of  the  Empire  of 
Ethiopia.  It  is  this  force  which  gives  us,  among 
(the  other  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  a  profound 
orientation  toward  the  West.  We  read  the  same 
'Bible.    We  speak  a  common  spiritual  language. 

It  is  this  heritage  of  ideals  and  principles  that 
has  excluded  from  our  conscious,  indeed,  from  our 
unconscious  processes,  the  possibility  of  com- 
promising with  those  principles  which  we  hold 
sacred.  We  have  sought  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
[the  right  of  each  people  to  an  independent 
;existence.  We,  like  you,  are  profoundly  opposed 
to  the  un-Christian  use  of  force  and  are,  as  you, 
attached  to  a  concept  of  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes.  Our  lone  struggle  before  the  outbreak 
af  the  last  world  catastrophe  as,  indeed,  our  recent 
participation  in  the  combined  efforts  and  the 
glorious  comradeship  in  arms  in  Korea  have 
jmarked  us,  like  you,  in  giving  more  than  lipservice 
ito  these  ideals.  It  is  your  deep  comprehension  of 
pur  ideals  and  struggles  in  which  it  has  been  my 
iprivilege  to  lead,  at  times  not  without  heartbreak, 
jtny  beloved  people,  and  our  common  comradeship 
jin  arms  that  have  laid  a  very  sure  and  lasting 
jbasis  for  friendship  between  a  great  and  a  small 
[country. 

J. S. -Ethiopian  Commercial  Relations 

Last  year,  we  concluded  with  you  a  new  treaty 
jof    friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation    de- 


signed to  assure  to  American  business  enterprise 
expanded  opportunities  in  Ethiopia.  Our  dollar- 
based  currency  is  also  there  to  assure  the  ready  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  of  the  profits  of  their 
investments.  We  have  entrusted  to  American 
enterprise  the  development  of  our  civil  aviation 
which  has  surpassed  all  expectations.  To  Ameri- 
can enterprise  we  have  confided  the  exploitation 
of  our  oil  resources  as  well  as  of  our  gold  deposits. 
Although  my  country  is  8,000  miles  removed  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  United 
States  exports  to  Ethiopia  have,  notwithstand- 
ing this  heavy  handicap,  pushed  forward  to  the 
forefront  in  Ethiopia. 

Conversely,  the  United  States  stands  in  first 
rank  of  countries  to  whom  we  export.  Ethiopia 
which  has,  from  the  Province  of  Kaffa,  given  the 
world  the  name  and  product  of  coffee,  produces  on 
her  high  plateau  one  of  the  finest  mocha  coffees 
in  the  world.  The  coffee  which  you  drink  at- 
tains its  unique  and  pleasant  American  flavor 
in  part,  at  least,  through  the  added  mixture  of 
Ethiopian  coffee.  American  shoes  are  made,  in 
part  at  least,  from  Ethiopian  goatskins  which  are 
principally  exported  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  given  us  valuable 
support,  not  only  in  lend-lease  assistance  during 
the  war,  and  today  through  mutual-security  and 
technical -assistance  agreements,  but  you  have  also 
powerfully  aided  us  in  obtaining  rectification  of 
long-standing  injustices.  If,  today,  the  brothers 
of  Ethiopia  stand  finally  united  under  the  Crown 
and  if  Ethiopia  has  regained  her  shoreline  on  the 
Red  Sea,  it  has  been  due,  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  happy  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you, 
the  Congress,  which  has  approved  this  assistance, 
the  sincere  and  lasting  appreciation  of  my  people. 

Defense  of  Collective  Security 

This  collaboration  with  the  West  and  with  the 
United  States  in  particular  has  taken  yet  broader 
forms.  There  is  our  military  collaboration  based 
on  the  mutual-security  program.  If  we  leave 
aside  Greece  and  Turkey  as  belonging  to  the 
North  Atlantic  group,  Ethiopia  has  been  the  only 
state  of  the  Middle  East  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  United  States  in  sending  forces  to  Korea  for 
the  defense  of  collective  security. 

In  so  doing,  Ethiopia  has  been  inspired  by  a 
vision  which  is  broader  than  her  preoccupation 
with  regional  policies  or  advantages.  Nearly 
two  decades  ago,  I  personally  assumed  before  his- 
tory the  responsibility  of  placing  the  fate  of  my 
beloved  people  on  the  issue  of  collective  security, 
for  surely,  at  that  time  and  for  the  first  time  in 
world  history,  that  issue  was  posed  in  all  its  clar- 
ity. My  searchings  of  conscience  convinced  me 
of  the  Tightness  of  my  course  and  if,  after  untold 
sufferings  and,  indeed,  unaided  resistance  at  the 
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time  of  aggression,  we  now  see  the  final  vindica- 
tion of  that  principle  in  our  joint  action  in  Korea, 
I  can  only  be  thankful  that  God  gave  me  strength 
to  persist  in  our  faith  until  the  moment  of  its  re- 
cent glorious  vindication. 

We  do  not  view  this  principle  as  an  extenuation 
for  failing  to  defend  one's  homeland  to  the  last 
drop  of  one's  blood,  and,  indeed,  our  own  struggles 
during  the  last  two  decades  bear  testimony  to  our 
conviction  that  in  matters  of  collective  security 
as  of  Providence,  "God  helps  him  who  helps  him- 
self." However,  we  feel  that  nowhere  can  the 
call  for  aid  against  aggression  be  refused  by  any 
state,  large  or  small.  It  is  either  a  universal  prin- 
ciple or  it  is  no  principle  at  all.  It  cannot  admit 
of  regional  application  or  be  of  regional  respon- 
sibility. That  is  why  we,  like  you,  have  sent 
troops  halfway  around  the  world  to  Korea.  We 
must  face  that  responsibility  for  its  application 
wherever  it  may  arise  in  these  troubled  hours  of 
world  history.  Faithful  to  her  traditions  and  out- 
look and  to  the  sacred  memory  of  her  patriots  who 
fell  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Korea  in  defense  of  that 
principle,  Ethiopia  cannot  do  otherwise. 

The  world  has  ceaselessly  sought  for  and 
striven  to  apply  some  system  for  assuring  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Many  solutions  have  been 
proposed  and  many  have  failed.  Today  the  sys- 
tem which  we  have  advocated  and  with  which  the 
name  of  Ethiopia  is  inseparably  associated  has, 
after  her  sacrifices  of  two  decades  ago,  and  her 
recent  sacrifices  with  the  United  States  and  others 
in  Korea,  finally  demonstrated  its  worth.  How- 
ever, no  system,  not  even  that  of  collective  secu- 
rity, can  succeed  unless  there  is  not  only  a  firm 
determination  to  apply  it  universally  both  in 
space  and  time,  but  also  whatever  be  the  cost. 
Having  successfully  applied  the  system  of  collec- 
tive security  in  Korea,  we  must  now,  wherever  in 
the  world  the  peace  is  threatened,  pursue  its  ap- 
plication more  resolutely  than  ever  and  with 
courageous  acceptance  of  its  burdens.  We  have 
the  sacred  duty  to  our  children  to  spare  them 
the  sacrifices  which  we  have  known.  I  call  upon 
the  world  for  determination  fearlessly  to  apply 
and  to  accept — as  you  and  as  we  have  accepted 
them — the  sacrifices  of  collective  security. 

It  is  here  that  our  common  Christian  heritage 
unites  two  peoples  across  the  globe  in  a  commu- 
nity of  ideals  and  endeavor.  Ethiopia  seeks  only 
to  affirm  and  broaden  that  cooperation  between 
peace-loving  nations. 

TEXTS  OF  TOASTS 

President  Eisenhower 

Yotm  Majesty,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Dur- 
ing the  past  century  and  a  half,  there  have  been 
entertained  within  these  walls  many  individuals 


of  distinction — some  of  our  own  country,  somi 
visiting  us  from  abroad.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  sa; 
that  never  has  any  company  here  gathered  bee: 
honored  by  the  presence  in  their  guest  of  hono 
of  an  individual  more  noted  for  his  fierce  defens 
of  freedom  and  for  his  courage  in  defending  th 
independence  of  his  people  than  the  guest  o 
honor  this  evening. 

I  read  once  that  no  individual  can  really  b 
known  to  have  greatness  until  he  has  been  teste* 
in  adversity.  By  this  test,  our  guest  of  hono 
has  established  new  standards  in  the  world.  L 
5  years  of  adversity,  with  his  country  overrun  bu 
never  conquered,  he  never  lost  for  one  single  sec 
ond  his  dignity.  He  never  lost  his  faith  in  him1 
self,  in  his  people,  and  in  his  God. 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  privilege,  ladies  am 
gentlemen,  to  ask  you  to  rise  and  with  me  to  drinj 
a  toast  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  o: 
Ethiopia. 

Haile  Selassie  I 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  kind  senti 
ments  which  you  have  expressed  on  this  occasion 
because  I  take  them,  not  as  addressed  to  me,  but  t» 
my  beloved  people. 

I  have  accepted  your  kind  invitation,  Mr.  Pre& 
ident,  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  visit  you 
nation,  because  it  has  offered  me  the  occasion  tj 
express  the  depth  of  my  appreciation  and  that  o: 
my  people  for  your  friendship  and  assistant 
which  encouraged  and  aided  us  in  resuming  oui 
march  on  the  road  of  progress  from  which  w< 
had  been  detained  by  the  imperatives  of  war.  Tha 
assistance  is  today,  in  yet  more  varied  forms 
strongly  impelling  us  forward  on  the  path  o: 
progressive  development. 

By  your  great  comprehension  of  the  problem: 
with  which  Ethiopia  is  faced,  it  has  been  pos 
sible  for  us  to  achieve,  with  your  help,  consider 
able  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  present  hour 
The  smoothness  of  this  collaboration,  notwith- 
standing the  barriers  of  distance  and  language 
and  the  breadth  and  richness  of  our  relations  at 
tained  during  the  half-century  to  which  you,  Mr 
President,  have  alluded,  constitute  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  that  extraordinary  flexibility  oJ 
understanding  and  felicity  of  spirit  with  whicl 
you,  as  a  nation,  have  been  endowed,  and  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  which  you  inspire  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
great  and  noble  American  nation,  and  to  its  heroic 
and  distinguished  chief,  President  Eisenhower, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  to  his  consort  and  wife, 
who  so  charmingly  represents  in  her  person  the 
women  of  the  United  States  and  the  role  which 
they  play  in  giving  leadership  to  American 
thoughts  and  ideals  throughout  the  world. 
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fisit  of  Haile  Selassie  I 

fews  Conference  Statement  by  /Secretary  Dulles 

ress  release  280  dated  May  25 

The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Haile  Selassie  I,  has 
rrived  in  this  country  and  is  expected  here  in 
Washington  tomorrow.  We  welcome  his  arrival 
ere  very  much. 

Ethiopia  is  the  oldest  independent  country  in 
Lfrica  and  it  has  been  a  Christian  nation  since  the 
ourth  century.  The  United  States  has  had  dip- 
Dmatic  relations  with  Ethiopia  for  over  50  years, 
^he  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  has  demonstrated  since 
he  earliest  days  of  his  reign  the  highest  devotion 
o  the  principles  of  collective  security.  Ethiopia 
as  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  and  the  Emperor's  countrymen  have  been 
mong  the  most  courageous  of  our  comrades-in- 
rms  in  Korea.  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
ieople  will  extend  their  heartiest  welcome  to  the 


Emperor,  whom  we  have  long  respected  and 
admired  and  whose  people  we  count  on  as  friends 
and  allies. 


Registration  of  Base  Agreement 
With  Ethiopia 

Press  release  289  dated  May  28 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  His  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ethiopia,  Ato 
Aklilou  Abte  Wold,  today  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  presenting  for  formal  registra- 
tion with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
an  agreement  concluded  in  1953  between  the  Ethi- 
opian and  United  States  Governments  concerning 
the  utilization  of  defense  installations  within  the 
Empire  of  Ethiopia.  The  only  United  States 
military  installation  involved  is  the  United  States 
Army  radio  station  at  Asmara  in  Eritrea  which 
began  operating  during  the  Second  World  War. 


echnical  Cooperation  and  the  American  Heritage 


by  Harold  E.  Stassen 

Director,  Foreign  Operations  Administration1 


Before  I  begin  this  brief  discussion  of  our  tech- 
ical  cooperation  programs,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
ress  my  genuine  admiration  for  the  outstanding 
jpport  that  you  have  given  these  programs  from 
ae  pulpits  of  your  churches. 

There  has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration 
f  the  Congress  a  technical  cooperation  program 
or  the  coming  year  of  $131.6  million.  This  is 
n  increase  of  more  than  $24  million  over  the  sum 
aat  was  appropriated  for  the  present  year's 
ctivities. 

j  As  the  ancient  and  time-tested  enemy  of  oppres- 
j  on  and  the  undaunted  champion  of  brotherhood 
!mong  all  men,  the  religious  leadership  of  America 
;as  played  a  decisive  role  in  gathering  the  en- 
uisiastic  support  of  the  American  people  for 
■banded  programs  of  technical  cooperation. 

1  Address  made  before  the  Ministerial  Union  of  Wash- 
igton,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  24. 


These  programs  are  more  than  a  reflection  of 
the  highest  American  humanitarianism ;  their 
concept  springs  from  the  moral  and  ethical  ob- 
ligations of  man  to  his  fellow  men,  which  are  the 
strength  and  foundation  of  Christian  tradition. 

In  this  respect  it  is  highly  fitting  that  technical 
cooperation  should  be  part  of  a  positive  American 
foreign  policy;  for  foreign  policy  has  identical 
origins  with  our  everyday  lives — the  religious 
principles  and  the  democratic  precepts  which  are 
the  wellsprings  of  the  practical  idealism  that  has 
made  America  great. 

There  are  as  many  paths  to  progress  as  there 
are  nations  and  peoples.  Technical  cooperation 
programs  seek  to  explore  these  paths,  to  exchange 
ideas  and  methods,  theories  and  practices,  and, 
by  this  fusion  of  mankind's  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  to  find  the  best  ways  to 
lay  the  building  blocks  for  a  better  world  of 
tomorrow. 
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Qualified  Technicians  Are  Hard  To  Find 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  1,800 
U.S.  technicians  serving  in  42  countries  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  technicians 
America  has  ever  sent  overseas;  yet  the  number 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  our  goals.  The  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  would  like  to  increase 
this  number  to  2,500  by  the  end  of  1954. 

These  technicians  are  not  easy  to  find.  They 
must  have  a  high  degree  of  technical  competence 
in  their  special  fields.  But  more  than  that,  they 
must  also  possess  a  rare  understanding  and  an 
ability  to  work  with  many  peoples  of  different 
cultures  and  creeds. 

An  American  agricultural  agent  will  rarely  ex- 
plain a  new  concept  over  a  conference  table  cov- 
ered with  geographical  charts.  More  often  he 
must  leave  the  confines  of  his  office  and  his  home 
and  go  out  into  the  fields  with  the  farmers. 

The  public  health  nurse  might  practice  her  pro- 
fession in  a  community  health  center.  Yet  fre- 
quently she  will  be  found  riding  for  many  long 
hours  in  an  open  jeep,  over  bumpy,  dusty  roads, 
to  remote  villages  out  of  reach  of  the  health 
center. 

The  rewards  for  these  technicians  are  not  finan- 
cially great,  but  there  is  a  supreme  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  yesterday  a  child  afflicted  with 
measles  would  develop  pneumonia  and  die  and 
that  today  a  local  nurse,  trained  through  coopera- 
tive health  programs,  will  administer  penicillin 
and  save  that  child's  life. 

If,  in  your  sermons  and  your  close  contact  with 
your  congregations,  you  would  salute  these 
courageous  and  spirited  Americans,  you  would  not 
only  be  giving  them  the  recognition  and  honor 
they  so  rightfully  deserve  but  at  the  same  time  you 
would  encourage  qualified  Americans  to  respond 
to  this  calling:. 


Effectiveness  of  Programs 

I  am  often  asked,  "How  can  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  be  measured  ?"  Sometimes  we  are 
able  to  count  the  results  in  increased  agricultural 
production  or  in  the  elimination  of  widespread 
disease  or  in  rising  attendance  at  a  newly  finished 
village  school.  However,  these  statistics  are  often 
difficult  to  obtain.  We  are  working  in  areas  where 
even  simple  population  figures  are  frequently  un- 
available. 

Yet,  from  another  viewpoint,  there  has  been 
clearly  noted  a  new  spirit,  an  intense  desire  to 
move  ahead  instead  of  backward.  For  example, 
some  months  back  in  the  town  of  Grecia  in  Costa 
Rica  a  group  of  citizens  entered  the  headquarters 
of  the  joint  technical  cooperation  mission.  They 
inquired  if  they  could  see  the  farm  extension 
agent.  The  word  had  gotten  around  to  them  that 
this  man  could  do  things  for  their  land  that  were 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.     They  were  told  that 
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there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  send  him  to  then 
village.  Sadly  the  people  of  Grecia  returned  t( 
their  homes. 

But  the  desire  had  been  planted  and  could  not  b< 
easily  suppressed.  By  popular  subscriptions,  bj 
passing  the  hat,  they  raised  enough  money  to  paj 
the  salary  and  expenses  for  their  own  agricultura 
specialists.  Recently  the  valiant  little  town  helc 
its  first  public  exposition  of  the  results.  The  Pres- 
ident of  Costa  Rica,  the  American  Ambassador 
and  some  of  our  Foa  people  attended  the  fair.  ] 
would  find  it  difficult  to  measure,  in  terms  of  sta- 
tistics, the  local  pride  and  overwhelming  self-con- 
fidence that  these  people  have  generated  in  them- 
selves through  their  own  efforts. 

There  is  the  most  profound  indication  of  the 
great  impact  of  these  programs  in  the  moving 
stories  that  are  reported  from  the  field.  In  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves,  it  is  not  enough  thai 
they  be  furnished  the  tools  with  which  they  might 
build  a  better  life ;  there  must  be  instilled  an  innei 
initiative,  an  abiding  spirit  that  springs  from 
within. 

One  such  story  was  recently  reported  to  me  from 
our  mission  in  Ethiopia.  In  the  city  of  Jimma 
the  joint  technical  cooperation  program  has  es: 
tablished  an  agricultural  school  under  the  guid: 
ance  of  the  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College.  One  daj 
last  fall  a  very  bedraggled  and  tired  looking  boj 
walked  into  the  school.  He  had  traveled  mort 
than  800  miles,  mostly  on  foot,  just  to  apply  for 
admission.  He  hadn't  eaten  for  2  days  and  was 
obviously  weak  from  hunger  and  exhaustion.  He 
was  put  in  a  hospital  for  a  week,  and  when  he  was 
well  he  took  the  entrance  examination.  He 
achieved  a  passing  grade  and  at  this  moment  is 
pursuing  his  studies.  This  kind  of  courage,  this 
kind  of  initiative  and  determination,  can  surmount 
any  barriers. 

Fonds  Parisien  is  a  little  hamlet  on  the  road  to 
Malpasse  in  Haiti.  In  1947  Fonds  Parisien  was 
a  dying  community,  dying  from  lack  of  water  and 
impoverished  soil.  Those  villagers  who  resisted 
the  urge  to  move  on  were  forced  to  live  on  "catie" 
seeds  and  to  cut  off  twigs  and  branches  for  charcoal 
production  as  their  only  livelihood. 

Fonds  Parisien  is  a  different  place  now.  Arid 
lands  have  been  scientifically  cultivated.  Brush- 
land  has  been  planted  with  rice,  corn,  beans,  and 
vegetables.  As  farmer  Toussaint  Exaus  put  it, 
"My  grandmother  died  here  from  starvation.  Be- 
fore the  irrigation  came,  I  was  forced  to  dress 
in  tatters.  Now  I  have  two  new  pairs  of  pants 
with  several  fine  shirts.  By  our  standards  I  am 
a  wealthy  man." 

I  do  not  believe  any  appreciation  can  equal  that 
which  was  shown  by  a  young  father  in  Iran.  He 
arrived  one  day  at  the  joint  public  health  service 
beaming  with  joy.  Happily  he  reported  that  at 
last  a  son  had  been  born  and  had  lived.  Nine  pre- 
vious children  had  died.    The  proud  father  was 
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congratulated  and  was  asked  what  he  had  named 


his  young  son. 
Point  4." 


His 


answer  was,  "I  named  him 


Importance  of  the  Individual  to  Technical  Coopera- 
tion 

These  heartwarming  stories  are  a  vivid  expres- 
sion of  both  the  political  and  religious  heritage  of 
America.  Our  people  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  individual.  Our  youth  strive  to  emulate  great 
men.  The  spotlight  has  always  been  focused  upon 
individual  accomplishments  and  individual  as- 
pirations. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  guards  the  minority  from 
the  abuses  of  the  majority  and  protects  the  op- 
portunity for  the  individual  citizen  to  achieve  his 
potential  economically,  politically,  and  spiritually. 
From  another  viewpoint  that  same  spirit  is  part 
of  our  religious  heritage.  We  gage  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  programs  with  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  inherent  value  of  the  individual  man. 

Out  of  past  experiences  there  have  been  devel- 
oped in  recent  months  new  trends  in  our  technical 
cooperation  programs.  In  planning  these  activi- 
ties, we  have  made  far  greater  use  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional  societies,  and  cultural 
groups.  These  resources  enable  us  to  tap  broader 
sources  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  implement 
the  programs. 

There  are  now  35  college  contracts  under  the 
technical  cooperation  programs,  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  has  agreements  with 
113  professional  societies  and  commercial  organi- 
zations to  provide  specific  technical  services 
abroad. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  proj- 
ects carried  out  in  cooperation  with  voluntary 
agencies,  both  of  a  religious  and  secular  charac- 
ter. These  church  and  lay  groups  play  a  highly 
significant  role  in  technical  cooperation.  Because 
of  the  very  nature  of  their  organization,  volun- 
tary agencies  are  free  to  experiment  and  in  a  very 
large  way  to  pioneer  in  technical  cooperation  work. 
They  can  undertake  pilot  projects  which  yield 
many  valuable  experiences  which  are  later  applied 
to  full-scale  technical  cooperation  activities. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  easier  for  these  voluntary 
jgroups  to  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  individual, 
1  where  the  most  effective  gains  can  be  made. 

Results  vs.  Costs 

The  total  United  States  budget  for  technical 
J30operation,  including  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
[the  multilateral  activities  of  the  United  Nations, 
('amounts  to  about  10  cents  a  month  for  each  U.S. 
|  adult  citizen. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  a  small  sum 
when  compared  to  the  achievements  of  these 
activities. 
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They  are  of  necessity  long-range  programs. 
They  are  a  product  of  a  continuing  and  living 
experience.  They  are  based  upon  the  individual 
dignity  of  man  and  a  deep-rooted  belief  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  all  men  can  supplant  futil- 
ity, fear,  and  poverty  with  faith,  freedom,  and 
progress. 

A  year  ago  President  Eisenhower  urged : 

.  .  .  the  dedication  of  the  energies,  the  resources,  and 
the  imaginations  of  all  peaceful  nations  to  a  new  kind 
of  war.  This  would  be  a  declared  total  war,  not  upon 
any  human  enemy  but  upon  the  brute  forces  of  poverty 
and  need. 

The  peace  we  seek,  founded  upon  decent  trust  and 
cooperative  effort  among  nations,  can  be  fortified,  not 
by  weapons  of  war  but  by  wheat  and  by  cotton,  by  milk 
and  by  wool,  by  meat  and  by  timber  and  by  rice.  These 
are  words  that  translate  into  every  language  on  earth. 
These  are  needs  that  challenge  this  world  in  arms. 

He  then  went  on  to  say : 

.  .  .  The  purposes  of  this  great  work  would  be  to  help 
other  peoples  to  develop  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair  world  trade,  to 
assist  all  peoples  to  know  the  blessings  of  productive 
freedom. 

The  monuments  to  this  new  kind  of  war  would  be  these : 
roads  and  schools,  hospitals  and  homes,  food  and 
health. 

We  are  ready,  in  short,  to  dedicate  our  strength  to 
serving  the  needs,  rather  than  the  fears,  of  the  world. 

It  is  through  these  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams that  the  United  States  seeks  to  translate 
into  practice  those  principles  which  are  the  moving 
force  behind  the  inspiring  words  of  our  President. 


Communist  Influence  in  Guatemala 

News  Conference  Statements  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  releases  279  and  2«5  dated  May  25 

The  Guatemalan  nation  and  people  as  a  whole 
are  not  Communists.  They  are  predominantly 
patriotic  people  who  do  not  want  their  nation  to 
be  dominated  by  any  foreign  power.  However, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Communists 
always  operate  in  terms  of  small  minorities  who 
gain  positions  of  power.  In  Soviet  Russia  itself 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  people  are  Communists. 

In  judging  Communist  influence  in  Guatemala 
three  facts  are  significant : 

1.  Guatemala  is  the  only  American  State  which 
has  not  completed  ratification  of  the  Rio  Pact  of 
the  Americas. 

2.  Guatemala  was  the  only  one  of  the  American 
States  which  at  the  last  inter- American  Confer- 
ence at  Caracas  voted  against  a  declaration  that 
"the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institu- 
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tions  of  any  American  State  by  the  international 
communist  movement,  extending  to  this  hemi- 
sphere the  political  system  of  an  extracontinental 
power,  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  the  American  States, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America".     .     .     .1 

3.  Guatemala  is  the  only  American  nation  to  be 
the  recipient  of  a  massive  shipment  of  arms  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  Guatemala  that  it 
needs  more  armament  for  defense.  Already  Gua- 
temala is  the  heaviest  armed  of  all  the  Central 
American  States.  Its  military  establishment  is 
three  to  four  times  the  size  of  that  of  its  neighbors 
such  as  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  or  El  Salvador. 

The  recent  shipment  was  effected  under  condi- 
tions which  are  far  from  normal.  The  shipment 
was  loaded  at  the  Communist-administered  Port 
of  Stettin.  The  ship  was  cleared  for  Dakar, 
Africa.  The  operation  was  cloaked  under  a  series 
of  chartering  arrangements  so  that  the  real  ship- 
per was  very  difficult  to  discover.  When  he  was 
discovered  he  claimed  that  the  shipment  consisted 
of  nothing  but  optical  glass  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment. When  the  ship  was  diverted  from  its  os- 
tensible destination  and  arrived  at  Puerto  Barrios, 
it  was  landed  under  conditions  of  extraordinary 
secrecy  and  in  the  personal  presence  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Defense.  One  cannot  but  wonder  why,  if 
the  operation  was  an  aboveboard  and  honorable 
one,  all  of  its  details  were  so  masked. 

By  this  arms  shipment  a  government  in  which 
Communist  influence  is  very  strong  has  come  into 
a  position  to  dominate  militarily  the  Central 
American  area.  Already  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment has  made  gestures  against  its  neighbors 
which  they  deem  to  be  threatening  and  which  have 
led  them  to  appeal  for  aid. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  boasts  that  it  is 
not  a  colony  of  the  United  States.  We  are  proud 
that  Guatemala  can  honestly  say  that.  The  United 
States  is  not  in  the  business  of  collecting  colonies. 
The  important  question  is  whether  Guatemala  is 
subject  to  Communist  colonialism,  which  has  al- 
ready subjected  800  million  people  to  its  despotic 
rule.  The  extension  of  Communist  colonialism  to 
this  hemisphere  would,  in  the  words  of  the  Caracas 
Resolution,  endanger  the  peace  of  America. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  638. 


Secretary  Dulles  was  asked  whether  his  state- 
ment on  Guatemala  left  the  implication  that  the 
sending  of  arms  to  Guatemala  from  behind:  thi 
Iron  Curtain  might  properly  be  covered  by  thi 
Resolution  of  Caracas  or  the  Rio  Treaty.  Mr 
Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

The  whole  question  of  determining  the  circum- 
stances justifying  invoking  the  Rio  Treaty  is  being 
studied.  The  evidence  is  being  accumulated.  Wc 
don't  have  it  all  at  the  present  time,  and  until  il 
is  accumulated  and  until  we  have  exchanged  views 
with  other  American  countries  no  decision  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  or  not  to  invoke  the  con- 
sultative processes  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 

Asked  under  what  conditions  the  United  States 
might  act,  whether  alone  or  through  implementa- 
tion of  the  Rio  Pact,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

We  would  expect  to  act  under  the  Rio  Pact! 
and  in  full  conformity  with  our  treaty  obligations 
No  member  of  the  Rio  Pact  gives  up  what  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  calls  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense ;  that 
right  is  reserved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  contemplated 
that,  if  the  circumstances  permit,  there  should  hi 
an  effort,  a  sincere  effort,  at  collective  action  and 
we  would  expect  to  comply  with  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  our  treaty  obligations. 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  intends  to  take 
the  initiative  in  invoking  the  consultative  clause 
of  the  Rio  Treaty  in  the  event  none  of  the  othei 
member  countries  do  so,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

That  is  an  academic  question  because  we  know 
there  are  others  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  in- 
itiative if  the  further  development  of  the  facts 
indicate  there  is  a  clear  case  on  which  to  act. 

Asked  tohether  there  would  not  be  some  delay 
in  bringing  about  the  implementation  of  the  Rio 
Treaty,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

It  would  be  possible  to  get  very  quick  action  by 
the  consultative  organ  of  the  American  States. 
They  can  be  called  into  a  meeting  almost  on  24- 
hour  notice.  I  would  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
if  that  event  occurred  in  having  very  prompt  and 
decisive  action  taken  by  the  consultative  organ. 
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Understanding  Inter- American  Economic  Problems 


by  Merwin  L.  Bohan 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 


In  two  days,  on  May  22,  we  will  be  celebrating 
National  Maritime  Day.  This  day  has  been  set 
aside  by  our  Nation  to  pay  honor  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  As  President  Eisenhower 
stated  in  his  proclamation  of  Maritime  Day : 2 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  has  continued  to  aid 
in  developing  peaceful  commercial  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world ;  and  through  the  prompt  delivery 
;3f  supplies  and  equipment  to  our  armed  forces  overseas 
.  .  has  effectively  helped  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Because  of  the  nearness  of  Maritime  Day  and 
because  shipping  is  one  of  our  country's  oldest 
industries,  as  well  as  a  vital  factor  in  our  national 
security,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  the 
maritime  policy  of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly its  application  to  Latin  America. 

The  maritime  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
plearly  enunciated  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
')f  1936.  If  we  eliminate  all  the  legal  phraseology 
which  is  an  essential — if  sometimes  confusing — 
;)art  of  all  legislation,  our  maritime  policy  con- 
sists of  the  following  basic  points : 

!One,  we  believe  it  is  essential  for  both  the  na- 
ional  defense  and  the  development  of  our  for- 
)ign  and  domestic  commerce  that  we  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  which  is  capable  of  carrying  our 
lomestic  water-borne  commerce. 

Two,  we  believe  it  is  essential,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, that  we  have  a  merchant  marine  which  is 
papable  of  carrying  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
jvater-borne  export  and  import  foreign  commerce; 
jmd 

Three,  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a 
jnerchant  marine  which  is  capable  of  swiftly  and 
[effectively  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil- 
ary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Propeller 
31ub,  the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
'ornia,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Managers  Conference 
it  Los  Angeles  on  May  20  (press  release  264  dated 
tfay  19). 

'  No.  :5055  ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  2797. 
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That  is  our  policy.  It  is  simple,  straightfor- 
ward and  closely  linked  to  the  national  defense 
and  economic  development  needs  of  our  country. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  several  government  agencies  including 
the  Department  of  State.  We  in  the  Department 
are  fully  and  constantly  aware  of  this  responsibil- 
ity. We  are  also  very  much  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties  which  are  confronting  U.S.  shipping  today 
and  of  the  need  for  vigorous  and  intelligent  action 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  competitive  position  of 
United  States  vessels  in  foreign  trade. 

U.S.  shipping  in  Latin  America  today  faces  a 
multitude  of  problems  which  are  diverse  and 
highly  complex  in  nature.  However,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  unwarranted  oversimplification  to 
state  that  these  problems  result,  in  the  main,  from 
two  basic  factors.  One  is  the  desire  of  many  of 
the  other  American  Republics  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand merchant  shipping  as  an  aspect  of  their 
national  policy.  The  other,  and  this  is  particularly 
pertinent  in  Latin  America,  is  the  shortage  of  dol- 
lars and  the  desire  to  conserve  those  dollars  which 
are  available. 

The  development  of  maritime  programs  by 
Latin  American  nations  since  World  War  II  has 
been  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Impetus  for  such 
development  resulted  from  many  factors — in  some 
cases  from  the  fact  that  during  the  war  we  were 
forced  to  divert  vitally  needed  cargo  ships  from 
the  Latin  American  trade  to  carry  our  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  combat  areas  and,  as  a  result,  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  meeting  the  total 
shipping  requirements  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics. In  other  cases  maritime  programs  were 
a  logical  and  predictable  outgrowth  of  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  area.  In  still  other  cases 
the  desire  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  was  a 
motivating  factor. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  development  of 
shipping  programs,  the  facts  are  that  those  pro- 
grams were  pursued  vigorously  from  the  time  of 
their  inception,  and  today  several  Latin  American 
countries  are  firmly  established  in  international 
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shipping,  particularly  with  the  United  States. 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  have  all  increased 
their  merchant  fleets  substantially.  In  addition, 
several  other  countries  have  embarked  on  joint 
shipping  ventures.  This  has,  naturally,  resulted 
in  much  keener  competition  for  United  States  ship- 
ping companies  operating  in  Latin  America. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  American 
business  of  all  kinds  has  welcomed  competition. 
And  I  think  it  also  goes  without  saying  that  the 
U.S.  shipping  interests  operating  in  Latin  America 
today  are  not  complaining  about  competition  from 
f  oreign  flag  carriers.  They  are  complaining  about 
discriminatory  practices,  and  I  believe  that  when 
free  competition  is  hampered  by  discriminatory 
practices  this  does  become  a  matter  of  concern  to 
our  government. 

Eliminating  Discriminatory  Practices 

With  other  government  agencies,  and  with  rep- 
resentation of  the  shipping  industry,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  diligently  working  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  practices.  And  we  have  made 
some  progress.  One  of  the  most  heartening  de- 
velopments has  been  the  success  which  we  have 
achieved  in  various  aspects  of  this  problem  as  a 
result  of  negotiations  with  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Brazil.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
with  Argentina  and  partial  progress  has  also  been 
made  with  Chile. 

We  are  making  progress  but  we  are  doing  so 
slowly.  Discrimination  still  continues  and  only 
sustained,  vigorous  representations  can,  with 
time,  eliminate  such  discrimination. 

When  we  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  next  November 
with  the  other  American  Republics  to  discuss  our 
mutual  economic  problems,  we  shall  continue  our 
efforts  to  assure  competitive  opportunities  for  U.S. 
business.  I  think  that  the  system  of  inter- Ameri- 
can conferences  and  meetings  is  a  mechanism 
which  is  still  not  too  well  understood  or  appreci- 
ated in  the  United  States.  And  I  also  think  that 
such  understanding  and  appreciation  by  all  of  us 
is  essential  if  the  inter- American  system  is  to  con- 
1  imie  as  a  model  of  international  relations.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time  telling  you 
about  the  latest  and  in  some  ways  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  inter- American  conferences — the 
Caracas  conference  from  which  I  recently 
returned.3 


In  a  nutshell,  Latin  America  wants :  (1)  United 
States  assistance  in  assuring  "fair  and  equitable" 
prices  for  their  raw  materials;  (2)  assurances  of 
stable  tariffs  and  an  expanding  United  States  mar- 
ket for  their  products;  (3)  financial  and  technical 
cooperation  in  their  economic  development.    It  is 

l  "i-  a  report  on  the  Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
26,  1954,  p.  634. 


clear  that  we  cannot  wholly  satisfy  these  aspira- 
tions. In  the  case  of  prices,  we  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  satisfactory  price  relationships  since  this 
means  prosperity  for  all  concerned,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  the  resources  even  to  consider 
price-parity  formulas  or  plans  involving  vast 
financial  commitments.  We  can  assist  in  efforts 
to  diversify  the  economics  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  thus  lessening  dependence  on  one  or  a 
few  export  products  and  possibly  take  other  meas- 
ures to  mitigate  the  effects  of  price  fluctuations. 
However,  the  best  assurances  we  can  offer  of  rela- 
tive stability  and  "fairness"  of  prices  is  to  main- 
tain the  high  level  of  U.S.  economic  activity  which 
is  the  major  factor  in  raw  material  demand.  In 
the  field  of  commercial  policy  we  must  resist  the 
arguments  of  those  friends  of  ours  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  hold  that  only  we  should  reduce  barriers 
to  world  trade  and  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  maintain  any  and  all  obstacles  to  the  expansion 
of  such  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  hopeful 
that  by  the  time  of  the  Rio  conference  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  define  our  commercial  policy  ob- 
jectives and  give  reasonable  assurances  regarding 
its  continuity. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  economic  development  where 
the  greatest  possibilities  exist  for  the  formulation 
of  a  dynamic  inter- American  policy.  There  are  a  , 
number  of  obstacles,  none  unsurmountable,  which 
complicate  this  problem  of  policy  formulation. 
Latin  America  comes  honestly  by  a  heritage  of 
state  intervention  in  economic  affairs,  a  heritage 
coming  down  from  Spanish  colonial  times.  In 
addition,  mild  to  severe  cases  of  economic  na- 
tionalism have  afflicted  large  parts  of  the  area  and 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  dangerous  phobias  which 
make  the  rational  development  of  resources  at 
times  difficult  and  complex  and  at  others,  impos- 
sible. Offhand,  I  can  think  of  several  situations 
where  the  unfounded  fear  of  foreign  private  par- 
ticipation is  holding  back  the  development  of 
certain  important  countries  and  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  raise  effectively  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  people. 

U.S.  Reliance  on  Private  Enterprise 

Against  this  background  our  own  experience 
throughout  the  19th  century,  when  the  U.S.  was 
going  through  a  period  of  economic  development 
in  many  respects  similar  to  that  taking  place  to 
the  south  of  us  today,  led  to  the  conviction  that 
domestic  private  enterprise  plus  the  helping  hand 
of  foreign  private  capital  and  know-how  was  the 
way  to  build  a  stable  and  enduring  economic  struc- 
ture. Indeed,  our  continued  experience  during  the 
present  century  has  only  confirmed  in  our  own 
minds  that  the  way  of  economic  life  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  private  enterprise  is  the  sound  and 
true  gospel.  Certainly  one  of  our  deepest  convic- 
tions is  that  governments,  save  in  unusual  situa- 
tions, should  stay  out  of  business,  whether  as  pro- 
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ducers,  manufacturers,  transporters,  or  marketers. 
Our  own  incursions  in  these  fields  have  not  always 
been  too  successful,  while  we  have  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  the  somewhat  unhappy  experiences  of  cer- 
tain highly  developed  and  industrialized  democ- 
racies which  have  experimented  with  socialism. 
And  certainly  Iron  Curtain  countries  have  given 
the  best  possible  example  of  how  collectivism  can 
result  in  sub-standard  levels  of  living.  It  would 
appear  that  state  enterprise,  by  its  nature,  is  in- 
herently vulnerable  to  pressures  which,  while 
often  admirable  in  aim  and  purpose,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  profitable,  efficient,  and  competitive  op- 
erations. Thus  it  is  understandable  that  the  U.S. 
is  reluctant  to  participate  in  programs  abroad 
under  which  governments  would  engage  directly 
or  indirectly  in  industries  into  which  private  en- 
terprise— either  domestic,  foreign,  or  mixed — is 
willing  to  venture. 

Placing,  as  we  do,  our  main  reliance  on  private 
capital  as  the  primary  source  of  foreign  assistance 
in  the  economic  development  process,  the  basic 
conditions  favorable  to  its  attraction  are  of  great 
importance.  Some  of  these  conditions  rely  upon 
the  control  of  government  while  others  are  subject 
to  the  beneficent  influence  of  sound  policy. 

The  more  important  of  these  conditions  include 
guarantees  of  property  and  contract  rights. 
While  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  return 
;on  investment  is,  of  course,  the  prize  for  which 
iprivate  enterprise  strives  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
(generally  requires  no  government  guarantee  of  a 
reasonable  return  except  in  the  case  of  public  utili- 
ties or  other  regulated  enterprise,  but  it  does  de- 
mand assurances  that  governments  will  not  take 
'actions  which  will  make  a  reasonable  return 
impossible. 

What  I  have  just  said  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  Latin  America  is  against  private 
enterprise.  The  proponents  of  private  initiative 
;are  a  growing  and  powerful  force  in  all  the  major 
countries  of  the  continent  and  in  some  the  develop- 
ment process  is  passing  through  a  period  not  un- 
ilike  that  to  which  we  refer  in  our  own  country 
!as  the  Era  of  Manifest  Destiny.  What  I  do  wish 
'to  convey  is  that  in  all  but  a  very  few  of  our  sister 
Republics,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  highly  selec- 
tive as  concerns  foreign  private  capital  invest- 
iment;  to  impose  burdensome  or  prohibitory  re- 
strictions on  certain  fields  of  investment;  and 
(under  popular  pressure  to  promote  the  economic 
development  processes  or  because  of  nationalistic 
Complexes  to  engage  directly  in  a  number  of  fields 
(Df  economic  activity  in  which  private  initiative 
pas  a  proven  record  of  accomplishment. 

Meed  for  Greater  Economic  Understanding 

There  is  thus  an  urgent  need  for  greater  eco- 
lomic  understanding  between  us.     If  we  are  to 


achieve  that  greater  understanding,  all  of  us  will 
have  carefully  to  reexamine  our  positions  and  our 
policies.  Many  of  our  sister  Republics  can  profit- 
ably re-assess  their  attitudes  toward  the  part 
that  foreign  capital  and  initiative  could  play  in 
their  economic  development,  while  the  U.S.  can 
just  as  profitably  reexamine  and  more  clearly  de- 
fine certain  of  its  policies  in  the  foreign  economic 
field.  This  reevaluation  can  be  of  distinct  bene- 
fit to  all  concerned,  for  present  trade  and  invest- 
ment figures  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  unim- 
pressive if  economic  expansion  in  Latin  America 
continues  at  the  present  rate.  For  the  progress  of 
this  area  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  little  short 
of  phenomenal ;  total  production  at  constant  prices 
has  doubled  in  the  last  two  decades;  population 
has  increased  by  42  percent ;  and  output  per  capita 
has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  2^  percent.  The 
value  of  manufacturing  has  gone  up  70  percent 
in  the  last  7  years,  and  today  industrial  centers 
such  as  Sao  Paulo  and  Mexico  City  make  the  classi- 
fication of  several  of  our  neighbors  as  "underde- 
veloped" a  constantly  greater  misnomer. 

U.S.  private  investment  has  flowed  into  Latin 
America  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
at  an  average  rate  of  around  $250  millions  per 
year,  and  in  addition,  American  companies  have 
reinvested  earnings  at  the  average  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $190  millions  per  year. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  supplemented  this 
flow  of  private  capital.  During  the  period  since 
the  Second  World  War  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  been  receiving  loans  through  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  of  which  we  are  a  member,  and 
our  own  Export-Import  Bank  on  a  net  basis  (loans 
less  repayment)  at  the  rate  of  $93  million  per  year, 
of  which  the  Export-Impox-t  Bank  has  provided 
about  75  percent. 

All  of  this  foreign  assistance,  while  essential  for 
the  financing  of  the  foreign  currency  component 
of  the  economic  development  process,  is,  after  all, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  investment  being 
made  today  in  Latin  America,  since  it  is  estimated 
that  Latin  America  is  financing  between  90  and  95 
percent  of  its  economic  development  from  domes- 
tic resources. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  coin.  The  other 
side  is  that  inflation  has  taken  too  great  a  toll  of 
living  standard  gains  and  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
sounder  monetary  and  fiscal  policy ;  population  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  food  supply 
and  there  are  urgent  needs  in  the  fields  of  ex- 
port industries,  health  and  educational  facilities, 
and  other  measures  which  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
of  strong,  self-reliant,  and  durable  national  econ- 
omies. 

We  can  and  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
years  to  come,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree 
with  the  words  expressed  recently  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Holland,  when  he  said : 
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As  great  as  is  our  desire  to  contribute  effectively  to  the 
establishment  of  strong  and  self-reliant  economies  else- 
where in  this  hemisphere,  the  primary  responsibility  in 
that  field  lies  upon  the  nations  involved.  It  is  primarily 
through  their  foresight,  industry,  and  self-discipline  that 
this  goal  will  be  achieved.4 

I  who  have  lived  for  the  better  part  of  50  years 
in  the  hospitable  lands  to  the  south  of  us  have  no 
doubt  of  their  ability  to  achieve  that  goal. 


TEXT  OF  APPLICATION 


May  22,  1954 


U.S.  Asks  Approval  for 
Construction  of  Libby  Dam 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  287  dated  May  27 

On  May  22, 1954,  Secretary  Dulles  signed  a  new 
application  to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  an  order  approving  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  multiple  purpose  dam  on  the 
Kootenai  River  about  15  miles  upstream  from 
Libby,  Mont. 

A  previous  application,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission on  January  12,  1951,5  was  withdrawn  on 
April  8,  1953,6  when  local  problems  developed  re- 
garding the  location  of  roads,  railroads,  and  other 
facilities.  A  new  site  about  4  miles  upstream 
from  the  original  location  has  now  been  selected 
as  it  will  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
involved. 

The  new  project  will  store  5,985,000  acre-feet 
of  water,  approximately  1  million  acre-feet  of 
which  would  be  in  Canada.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  project  is  $263,300,000.  Construction  of 
the  dam  by  the  Army  engineers  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1950,  and  planning  funds  of  $520,500 
have  been  appropriated  for  1954. 

The  reservoir  would  extend  53  miles  upstream 
in  the  United  States  to  the  boundary  and  42  miles 
into  Canada  and  would  be  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
half  miles  wide.  It  would  occupy  approximately 
47,800  acres,  of  which  30,200  are  in  the  United 
States  and  17,600  are  in  Canada. 

The  dam  would  be  a  concrete  gravity  structure 
rising  410  feet  above  bed  rock  and  about  2,700 
feet  long  at  the  crest  of  the  dam.  It  would  pro- 
duce initially  600,000  kilowatts  with  an  ultimate 
installation  of  800,000  kilowatts.  It  would  make 
possible  the  generation  of  approximately  90,000 
additional  kilowatts  in  Canada  on  the  Kootenai 
River. 

'Ibid.,  May  17,  1954,  p.  770. 
8  Ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1951,  p.  230. 
'  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  611. 


The  International  Joint  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  of  America;  and 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Sirs  : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby  submits 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  applica- 
tion requesting  that  the  Commission  give  consideration  to 
such  effects  as  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir,  herein  referred  to  as  "Libby  Dam",  on  the 
Kootenai '  River  near  Libby,  Montana,  may  have  on  levels 
or  stages  of  the  said  Kootenai  River  at  and  above  the  in- 
ternational boundary  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada,  and  the  consequences  thereof;  and  that 
the  Commission  enter  an  appropriate  order  in  the  premises, 
expressly  approving  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
said  Libby  Dam  and  reservoir. 

2.  On  January  12,  1951  an  application  was  forwarded 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission  relating  to  a  similar 
project  on  the  Kootenai '  River  near  Libby,  Montana. 
Hearings  on  this  application  were  held  by  the  Commission 
and  the  possibility  of  proceeding  with  that  project  re- 
ceived very  careful  consideration  by  the  Commission.  On 
account  of  domestic  questions  which  arose  the  applica- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  the  Commission  on  April  8, 
1953  in  order  that  they  might  be  settled  in  regular  chan- 
nels without  being  intermingled  with  the  international 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

3.  Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
516,  81st  Congress,  2d  Session),  approved  17  May  1950, 
a  project  designated  as  "Libby  Dam,  Kootenai  River, 
Montana"  was  "adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers."  Attached 
hereto  and  marked  Annex  A  8  is  a  statement,  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  letter  dated  May  5,  1954 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  containing  "data  on 
Libby  project  to  accompany  1954  application  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission."  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  requested  the  Department  of  State  to  present  it  with 
this  application  to  your  Commission. 

4.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  Libby  Dam  Project : 

a.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  September  24,  1943  adopted  a  resolution  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  That  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  created  under  Section  3  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  June  13,  1902,  be,  and  is  hereby 
requested  to  review  the  reports  on  Columbia  River  and 
Tributaries  submitted  under  the  provisions  of  House 
Document  Numbered  308,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  as  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
January  21,  1927,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
any  modification  of  existing  projects  or  recommended 
comprehensive  plans  of  improvement  should  be  made  at 
this  time." 

b.  Pursuant  to  this  authorization  the  United  States 
proposed  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  comprehensive  studies  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  be  obtained  through  a  reference  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  under  Article  IX  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909.     The  reference  to  this  Commission 


7  Spelled   Kootenai  in  the  United  States,  Kootenay  in 
Canada.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

8  Not  printed. 
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Y  the  two  Governments  under  date  of  March  9,  1944 
jsulted  and  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Columbia  River 
asin  were  made  by  the  International  Columbia  River 
Ugineering  Board. 

c.  On  November  1,  1950,  the  International  Columbia 
iver  Engineering  Board  submitted  to  your  Commission 

report  entitled :  "Interim  Report  on  Kootenay  River", 
he  report  contained  the  following  recommendation  : 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  of  the  reference  directive 
the  Board  recommends  that  the  normal  forebay  eleva- 
tion of  2,459  feet  above  mean  sea  level  be  approved  for 
the  Libby  project     .     .     ." 

d.  The  reservoir  would  be  approximately  95  miles 
>ng  and  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  miles  wide, 
t  would  extend  42  miles  into  Canada  approximately  to 
lie  Bull  River  dam  site,  which  is  about  5  miles  upstream 
rom  Wardner,  British  Columbia.  With  a  full  libby 
eservoir  the  depth  of  water  at  the  international  boundary 
rould  be  150  feet.  The  reservoir  will  occupy  approxi- 
tately  47,800  acres,  of  which  17,600  acres  are  in  Canada. 
n  the  Canadian  portion,  the  reservoir  would  flood  a  few 
mall  communities  and  farms,  and  some  secondary  roads, 
n  addition,  it  would  necessitate  the  raisins  of  the  Gana- 
ian  Pacific  Railway  Crows  Nest  line  and  No.  3  highway 
or  short  distances.  The  reservoir  would  have  a  gross 
torage  capacity  of  5,985,000  acre-feet,  of  which  approxi- 
aately  1,000,000  acre-feet  would  be  in  Canada.  The 
isable  storage  capacity  at  50  percent  drawdown  (172 
eet)  would  be  5,010,000  acre-feet,  of  which  1,000,000 
icre-feet  would  be  in  Canada. 

e.  The  Dam  as  currently  planned  would  be  a  straight 
•oncrete  gravity  structure  rising  about  410  feet  above 
>ed  rock.  It  would  be  about  2,700  feet  long  at  the  top 
ind  1,200  feet  long  at  the  base.  The  head  provided  for 
l.vdroelectric  development  at  the  site  would  be  344  feet 
it  normal  full  pool  elevation.  An  overflow  spillway  in 
ine  with  the  existing  river  channel,  equipped  with  gates, 
ivould  have  a  capacity  of  280,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
For  flood  control  operation  of  the  dam  a  sufficient  number 
3f  sluices  would  be  provided  to  permit,  when  combined 
with  the  flow  through  three  of  the  powerhouse  units,  a 
total  release  of  60,000  cubic  feet  per  second  when  the 
power  pool  is  fully  drawn  down. 

f.  The  powerhouse  would  be  located  at  the  down- 
stream toe  of  the  dam  near  the  left  abutment.  The  initial 
installation  would  consist  of  six  generating  units  rated 
at  100,000  kilowatts  each,  or  a  total  of  600,000  kilowatts. 
The  ultimate  installation  would  consist  of  eight  such 
units,  or  a  total  installation  of  800.000  kilowatts. 

g.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  $263,321,000 
of  which  approximately  $7,020,000  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  providing  the  portion  of  the  reservoir  in  Canada,  and 
approximately  $256,301,000  is  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  the 
portion  of  the  reservoir  in  the  United  States. 

h.  The  project  would  provide  much  needed  Hood  con- 
trol and  power  benefits  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

5.  Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
asks  that  the  International  Joint  Commission  approve  the 
construction  of  the  Libby  Dam  and  the  proposed  method 
of  operation  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  to  elevation  2,459 
feet  above  mean  sea  level.  It  is  requested  that  the  Com- 
mission, in  accordance  with  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty 
of  January  11,  1909,  make  its  order  of  approval  con- 
ditional upon  suitable  and  adequate  provision  being  made 
for  the  protection  and  indemnity  of  all  interests  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  tbe  boundary  which  may  be  injured 
thereby  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  similar  cases  in  which  it  has  approved  applications 
of  this  character. 

6.  This  communication  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
by  the  Commission  to  contain  all  essential  averments 
regarding  the  facts  upon  which  this  application  is  based 
and  the  nature  of  the  order  of  approval  desired,  and  to 
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be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  (a) 
of  Rule  6  and  with  Rule  7  of  the  Commission's  Rules  of 
Procedure. 

7  In  submitting  this  application  to  the  Commission, 
the  hope  is  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matters  involved, 
the  Commission  will  expedite  its  consideration  thereof 
and  its  action  thereon  in  order  that  the  project  works 
and  the  plan  of  operation  thereof  may  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

8.  Attached  to  Annex  A  of  this  application  and  made 
a  part  thereof  are  the  maps  and  drawings  showing  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  project  works. 

The  required  additional  copies  of  the  application  are 
being  forwarded  to  you  under  separate  cover. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Visit  of  Turkish  Prime  Minister 

Neios  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  281  dated  May  25 

Prime  Minister  Adnan  Menderes  of  Turkey  will 
visit  the  United  States  from  June  1  to  June  4. 
The  Prime  Minister's  visit  here  will  be  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  U.  S.  officials 
certain  economic  and  financial  matters  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  United  States  and  Turkey. 


German  Interzonal  Travel 

Following  wre  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by 
Ambassador  James  B.  Conant,  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  and  Vladimir  Semenov, 
Soviet  High  Commissioner. 


MR.     SEMENOV     TO     AMBASSADOR      CONANT, 
APRIL  17 

[Translation] 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  reply  of  March 
17  to  my  letter  of  March  6,1  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed by  me  that  measures  be  taken  in  the  very 
near  future  by  means  of  agreement  between  cor- 
responding German  authorities  of  East  and  West 
Germany  to  create  two  all-German  committees: 
One  for  economic  and  administrative  matters,  and 
the  other  for  cultural  matters.  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
all-German  committees  mentioned  in  my  letter 
could  examine  and  decide  questions  of  interrela- 
tionships between  East  and  West  Germany,  in- 
cluding problems  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic 

1  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  1954,  pp.  509,  510. 
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across  the  demarcation  line,  the  circulation  of 
printed  matter,  and  others,  and  thus  facilitate  a 
rapprochement  between  East  and  West  Germany. 

In  your  letter  of  reply,  you  in  essence  avoid 
these  proposals,  referring  to  the  fact  that  ques- 
tions of  the  movement  of  citizens,  circulation  of 
the  press  in  Germany,  etc.,  "must  continue  closely 
to  concern  the  four  occupying  powers  until  such 
time  as  the  reunification  of  Germany  takes  place." 
Meanwhile,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  rights  of  the  occupying 
powers  in  Germany.  The  circumstance  that  no 
peace  treaty  for  the  reunification  of  Germany  has 
been  agreed  to  among  the  four  occupying  powers 
by  no  means  signifies  that  the  occupying  authori- 
ties, not  having  settled  with  the  German  people, 
nor  with  the  fact  that  on  the  territory  of  Germany 
at  the  present  time  there  exist  the  government  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  govern- 
ment of  West  Germany,  can  ignore  the  right  of 
the  German  people  freely  to  determine  their  in- 
ternal affairs  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
without  foreign  interference. 

From  your  letter,  it  is  evident  that  you  depart 
from  those  principles  set  as  the  basis  for  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  occupying  authorities  of  the 
U.S.A.,  and  of  England  and  France  also,  with 
the  German  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  West 
Germany.  These  principles  are  well-known,  as 
far  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  "occupation  statute" 
today  in  effect  in  West  Germany,  and  also  in  the 
Bonn  Agreement,2  which  is  nothing  but  another 
aspect  of  the  "occupation  statute"  signed  among 
the  governments  of  the  U.S.A.,  England,  and 
France  and  the  West  German  government  of  Ade- 
nauer. In  conformity  with  these  documents,  the 
occupying  authorities  of  the  three  Western 
powers  in  reality  keep  in  their  hands  for  at  least 
a  50-year  term  the  broadest  rights  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  West  Germany. 

The  Soviet  authorities  cannot  be  equated  with 
the  regime  tied  to  West  Germany  by  the  occupying 
authorities  of  the  U.S.A.,  England,  and  France, 
as  such  a  regime  is  unjust  with  respect  to  the  Ger- 
man people  and  its  national  rights,  and  damaging 
the  interests  of  upholding  peace  in  Europe,  es- 
pecially if  one  takes  into  account  that  the  Bonn 
agreement  is  tightly  bound  to  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment;1 in  accordance  with  which  West  Germany 
is  I  ransformed  into  a  militaristic  state,  correspond- 
ing with  the  plans  for  creating  the  so-called 
European  Defense  Community. 

In  connection  with  this  I  take  the  liberty  of 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  March  26,  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  Union  establishes 

*I.  e.,  the  contractual  agreements  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  signed  at  Bonn  on  May  26,  1952. 

*I.  e.,  the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Defense 
Community,  signed  at  Paris  on  May  27,  1952. 


with  the  German  Democratic  Republic  the  same 
relations  as  with  other  sovereign  states  and  that 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  will  be  free  to 
decide,  by  its  own  judgment,  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs,  including  questions  of  interrelation- 
ships with  West  Germany.  In  the  declaration,  it 
was  also  pointed  out  that  "the  existence  of  the 
'occupation  statute,'  established  for  West  Germany 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and. 
France,  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the  demo- 
cratic principles  and  national  rights  of  the  Ger- 
man people  but,  in  the  present  circumstances  im- 
pending the  rapprochement  between  West  and 
East  Germany,  is  one  of  the  obstacles  on  the  road 
to  the  national  reunification  of  Germany." 

All  the  foregoing  sufficiently  explains  why  the 
Soviet  side,  as  before,  considers  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  to  create  the  aforesaid  all- German 
committees  in  the  very  near  future  by  means  of 
agreement  between  corresponding  agencies  of 
West  and  East  Berlin. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  West  Berlin,  touched 
upon  in  your  letter,  is  concerned,  the  American 
occupying  authorities  up  to  now  have  taken  no 
steps  to  liquidate  criminal  organizations  situated 
on  the  territory  of  West  Berlin  and  carrying  on 
their  injurious  work  against  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  although,  as  is  known,  that  very 
circumstance  has  obliged  the  government  of  the 
Gdr  to  put  into  effect  some  measures  to  control 
traffic  on  the  territory  of  the  Gdr. 


AMBASSADOR  CONANT  TO  MR.  SEMENOV, 
MAY  24 

Press  release  278  dated  May  24 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  reply,  dated 
April  17,  1954,  to  the  second  letter  I  had  sent 
you,  on  March  17,  1954,  putting  forward  positive 
suggestions  for  the  elimination  of  unjustifiable 
obstacles  which  prevent  freedom  of  movement  for 
Germans  between  the  different  parts  of  Germany. 

In  my  letter  of  March  17, 1  drew  your  attention 
to  unilateral  measures  which  the  authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  could  themselves  take  to  this  end 
without  the  need  for  any  further  consultation  be- 
tween us.  I  regret  to  note  that  no  action  has  so 
far  been  taken  by  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  to  put  these  measures  into  effect  and  that 
you  do  not  even  refer  to  them  in  your  reply.  I 
further  regret  that  you  have  made  no  response 
to  my  suggestion  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  which  would  enable  discussions  to  begin 
between  German  technical  experts  on  those  pro- 
posals in  my  letter  of  February  22  4  on  which  con- 
sultation is  required. 

Instead  you  have  invoked  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's statement  of  March  26  regarding  the  sta- 

4  Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  1954,  p.  508. 
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tus  of  the  German  authorities  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
and  you  have  once  again  repeated  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, which  has  already  been  rejected  by  my 
Government,  for  the  establishment  of  "all-Ger- 
man Committees". 

I  must  make  it  clear  to  you  that  my  Govern- 
ment still  regards  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  power 
responsible  for  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany.  My 
Government  does  not  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  East  German  regime.  In  this  connection, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  your  attention 
to  the  declaration  made  on  April  8  by  the  High 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  and  myself,5  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 

You  have  also  repeated  your  charges  about  al- 
leged criminal  organizations  which  are  said  to 
be  located  in  West  Berlin.  These  charges  are, 
as  you  have  already  been  informed,  without 
foundation.  Your  letter  of  April  17  therefore, 
since  it  introduces  clearly  unacceptable  conditions 
and  unfounded  accusations,  does  not  make  a  pos- 
itive contribution  to  the  problem  of  removing  the 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement  for  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  serves  only  to  accentuate  the 
present  division  of  Germany. 

So  long  as  this  division  exists  it  remains  the 
duty  of  the  four  occupying  powers  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  lessen  the  hardships  re- 
sulting from  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted 
from  the  constructive  proposals  I  have  already 
made  to  you  and  remain  ready  to  take  all  the 
measures  indicated  in  my  letter  of  March  17.  I 
hope  therefore  that,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
genuine  progress  in  matters  which  are  of  real 
importance  to  the  German  people,  you  will  accept 
my  proposals  without  further  objections. 


Czechoslovak  Protest  Concerning 
Crusade  for  Freedom  Rejected 

Press  release  277  dated  May  24 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  delivered  on  May  %If.  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Prague  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to  the  latter 's  note  of  May 
S,  19S4-,6  concerning  the  release  of  balloons  by  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom  : 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor,  upon  instructions  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's 
note  of  May  5,  1954,  concerning  the  arrival  of 
balloons  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  informed  that  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom  Committee  has  sent  mes- 


'  Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  588. 
0  Not  printed. 
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sages  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  ve- 
hicle of  balloons.  The  Crusade  for  Freedom,  an 
organization  of  private  citizens,  is  supported  by 
millions  of  Americans  and  expresses  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  for  the  freedom  of 
all  peoples.  The  messages,  it  has  been  learned, 
transmitted  news  items  and  discussed  concrete 
goals  in  which  the  Czechoslovak  people  would  be 
interested. 

The  operation  was  undertaken  by  this  private 
organization  and  neither  the  U.  S.  Government 
nor  the  U.  S.  authorities  in  Germany  were  in- 
volved. The  U.  S.  Government  rejects  the  protest 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  which  is  with- 
out foundation. 

As  has  been  previously  suggested,  the  United 
States  holds  firmly  to  the  view  that  there  must 
exist  unobstructed  communication  between  peo- 
ples if  nations  are  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom 
with  one  another.  When  a  government  violates 
this  principle  by  trying  to  insulate  its  people  from 
the  world  of  ideas  without,  it  is  only  natural  that 
efforts  will  be  made,  both  inside  and  outside  that 
country,  to  break  through  the  insulation.  The 
choice  of  balloons  as  a  means  of  communication  in 
the  present  instance  indicates  that  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  continues  to  deprive  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  of  the  possibilities  of  free  contact 
with  other  peoples,  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  free  reception  of  uncensored  news. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  American  people 
would  seek  by  such  means  as  are  available  to  main- 
tain contact  with  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
with  whom  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  free  as- 
sociation and  with  whom  they  share  many  com- 
mon traditions  and  beliefs.  The  American  people 
take  a  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  and  future 
of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  leaflets 
borne  to  Czechoslovakia  express  the  interest  of 
the  American  public  in  seeing  the  welfare  of  the 
people  there  improved  through  the  attainment  of 
a  series  of  goals.  Notwithstanding,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  claims  that  these  leaflets  were 
subversive  and  inciting.  It  consequently  appears 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  regime  in  Czecho- 
slovakia discussion  of  concrete  steps  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  common  man  in  that  country  is  sub- 
versive in  nature. 

If  the  Czechoslovak  Government  desires  that 
this  form  of  communication  between  peoples  not 
be  utilized,  it  lies  within  its  power  to  remove  the 
need  for  such  media  by  opening  the  barrier  to 
free  access  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
United  States  is  convinced  that  free  contact  be- 
tween peoples  everywhere  will  contribute  greatly 
to  support  world  peace  in  which  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  professes  continuing  interest. 
The  U.  S.  Government  would  have  no  basis  for 
interfering  with  attempts  by  private  American 
organizations  to  establish  communication  with  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  to  convey  to  them 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  in  their  fate. 
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Accreditation  of  Latvian 
Charge  cT Affaires 

Press  release  274  dated  May  24 

Secretary  Dulles  on  May  £4  received  Arnolds 
Spekke,  who  presented  his  letter  of  appointment 
as  Charge  d-*  Affaires  of  Latvia  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Spekke,  a  career  minister  in  the  Latvian  diplo- 
matic service,  becomes  chief  of  the  Latvian  diplo- 
matic mission  in  the  United  Slates  in  succession 
to  the  late  Jules  Feldmans,  who  died  on  August 
16, 1953.  The  texts  of  the  remarks  exchanged  by 
Dr.  Spekke  and  the  Secretary  follow. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Spekke 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  Letters 
of  Mr.  Charles  Zarine,  Latvian  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, and  bearer  of  the  Special  Emergency  Powers 
of  the  last  Legal  Government  of  Latvia,  accredit- 
ing me  to  you  as  Charge  d'Atfaires  of  Latvia  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  repre- 
sent the  Independent  Republic  of  Latvia  in  this 
great  country,  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
have  come  to  the  United  States  with  a  sincere 
desire  and  a  firm  determination  to  continue  the 
work  of  my  predecessor,  the  late  Minister  Jules 
Feldmans,  who  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  bringing 
closer  to  the  American  Nation  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  Latvia,  who  are  presently  subjugated 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  assuming  my  duties  in  Washington,  at 
this  trying  and  difficult  time  in  the  long  history 
of  the  Latvian  people,  I  wish  to  express  to  Your 
Excellency,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  my  undying 
gratitude  for  their  moral  support  and  for  the 
traditionally  unswerving  stand  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  na- 
tions, which  has  become  a  beacon  of  light  and  a 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  sincere 
good  wishes  that  Mr.  Zarine,  bearer  of  the  Latvian 
State  emergency  powers,  expresses  through  me,  to 
which  I  join  my  own  best  wishes,  for  Your  Excel- 
lency's personal  happiness.  I  also  wish  to  express 
to  you  on  this  occasion  our  hope  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Christian  civilization  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dignity  of  free  men  and  all  peoples  of 
good  will. 

Remarks  of  Secretary  Dulles 

I  have  received  from  your  hands  the  letters  of 
April  21,  1954,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Zarine,  Min- 
ister of  Latvia  in  London  and  bearer  of  the 
special  emergency  power  of  the  last  independent 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Latvia,  presents 
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you  to  me  as  Charge  d'Atfaires  of  Latvia  in  the 
United  States.  You  come  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  Jules  Feldmans  whose  distinguished  and 
devoted  services  in  representing  his  country  to 
the  United  States  were  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death  last  year. 

In  accepting  you  as  Chief  of  the  Latvian  Mis- 
sion in  Washington  in  the  capacity  of  Charge 
d'Affaires,  this  Government  reaffirms  its  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  Republic  of  Latvia  and 
for  the  realization  of  the  principle,  expressed  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  that  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  shall  be  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

I  am  confident  that  in  carrying  on  the  work  to 
which  your  predecessors  gave  themselves  unspar- 
ingly in  defense  of  the  cause  of  a  free  Latvia,  ', 
you  will  enjoy,  as  they  did,  the  dedicated  support  : 
of  Latvians  everywhere.    I  am  happy  to  welcome 
you  to  this  country  and  to  wish  you  every  success  ! 
in  undertaking  your  duties  here.     You  may  be  , 
assured  that  my  associates  in  the  Department  and  ' 
I  will  always  be  ready  to  help  you  in  every  way  we  i 
can. 

I  would  ask  you  to  thank  Minister  Zarine  for  j 
his  expression  of  good  wishes,  which  are  warmly  ' 
reciprocated,  on  behalf  of  the  Latvian  nation  and 
himself  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


The  Genocide  Convention 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  summary  of  the  U.N. 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  Thruston  B.  Morton,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  sent  on 
May  10  to  Senator  A  lexander  Wiley  at  the  latter's 
request : 1 

The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  December  9,  1948.  It  has  entered  into 
force  for  43  countries.  The  United  States  has  not 
ratified  the  convention  and  is  not  a  party  to  it. 
Accordingly,  its  provisions  in  no  way  bind  the 
United  States  or  its  citizens. 


1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  May  19,  1954,  p.  6432. 
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Background 

On  December  11,  1946,  the  first  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  genocide  as  a 
crime  under  international  law.2  That  resolution 
declared  that  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide, 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  existence  of  entire  human 
groups,  is  a  matter  of  international  concern.  It 
recommended  international  cooperation  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  genocide  and  requested  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  undertake 
the  necessary  studies  to  draw  up  a  draft  conven- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  a  special  United 
Nations  committee  met  in  1948  and  prepared  a 
draft  convention  on  genocide.  This  draft  was 
reviewed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
in  the  fall  of  1948  was  transmitted  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  legal  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  debated  the  matter  and  the  convention 
was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  9, 1948. 


vention  but  have  failed  to  ratify  it  are  under  no 
legal  duty  to  execute  its  provisions  or  to  carry  out 
in  any  way  the  obligations  created  by  it. 

Entry  Into  Force 

The  Genocide  Convention  entered  into  force, 
pursuant  to  its  terms,  on  January  2, 1951,  the  90th 
day  following  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  20th  in- 
strument of  ratification  or  accession.  It  became 
effective  only  as  to  those  countries  which  had  de- 
posited the  necessary  ratifications  or  accessions. 
The  convention  is  presently  in  effect  for  the  follow- 
ing 43  countries : 3 

Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,4  Cambo- 
dia, Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,4  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Hungary,4  Iceland,  Israel,  Italy,  Jor- 
dan, Korea,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Mon- 
aco, Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Philippines,4 
Poland,4  Rumania,4  Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Tur- 
key, Viet-Nam,  Yugoslavia. 


Signature  of  the  Convention 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture on  December  11, 1948.  Pursuant  to  its  terms, 
it  remained  open  for  signature  until  December  31, 
1949  and  subsequently  for  accession  by  nations 
which  had  not  signed.  It  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
43  nations,  including  the  United  States.  Of  that 
number  27  have  since  ratified  the  convention  and 
thus  become  parties  to  it.  Sixteen  other  nations 
have  become  parties  by  deposit  of  instruments  of 
accession. 

The  act  of  signature  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
imported  neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral  obligation  to 
ratify  the  convention.  Signature  of  a  treaty  is 
merely  the  last  formal  step  between  completion  of 
successful  negotiations  and  submission  of  the  doc- 
ument for  approval  and  ratification  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  signatory  states.  Signa- 
ture of  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  a  state  creates  no 
obligation  to  rati  fy  the  treaty. 

The  terms  of  the  Genocide  Convention  require 
that  it  be  ratified  in  order  to  become  effective  after 
signature.  It  cannot  be  made  effective  as  an  execu- 
tive agreement.  The  second  paragraph  of  article 
XI  specifically  provides : 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Consequently,  a  signatory  government  is  not 
bound  by  the  convention  until  it  has  deposited  its 
instrument  of  ratification  and  the  convention  has 
been  brought  into  force  with  respect  to  it.  Gov- 
ernments which  have  signed  the  Genocide  Con- 

2 General  Assembly  Resolution  96  (I),  Dec.  11,  1946, 
U.N.  Doc.  A/64/Add.  1. 


The  United  States  Has  Not  Ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention 

The  convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  December  11,  1948,  by  Ernest 
A.  Gross,  acting  under  a  full  power  issued  by  the 
President  authorizing  him  to  sign  a  convention  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime  of 
genocide,  "the  said  convention  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  his  ratification,  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent thereto  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  President  transmitted  the  convention  to 
the  United  States  Senate  on  June  16, 1949,  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.5  Public  hearings  were  held  in  January 
and  February  of  1950  before  a  subcommittee,  and 
the  convention  was  thereafter  discussed  in  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
After  nearly  5  years  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
still  pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  without  having  received  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  April  6, 1953,  the  Department  of  State  is 
not  pressing  for  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention.6 


3  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  deposited  its  ratification,  with  reserva- 
tions, on  May  3,  1954.  It  will  become  effective  on  August 
1,  1954,  the  90th  day  after  deposit. 

4  With  reservations. 

"  Senate  Executive  O,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
"Hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  1  and  43,  p.  886.     [See  also 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  592.] 
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Summary 

The  United  States  Senate  has  not  given  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  That  convention  accordingly  has  not 
been  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  is  not  in  force  for  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
visions have  no  binding  effect  within  the  United 
States  and  have  in  no  way  abridged  or  affected 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  American  citizens. 


19,  1949.     Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952.     TIAS 

2487. 

Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  April  23,  1954. 

Application  to:  Belgian  Congo  and  Trust  Territory  of 

Ruanda-Urundi  (notification  by  Belgium  given  April 

23,  1954). 
Protocol  relating  to  adherence  to  the  convention  on  road 
traffic  of  certain  countries  which  were  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  United  Nations  conference  on  road  and 
motor  transport.  Formulated  at  Geneva  September  19, 
1949.  TIAS  2487. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  April  23, 1954. 


United  Nations 


U.S.  and  Iceland  Agree  on 
Implementing  of  Defense  Agreement 

Press  release  286  dated  May  26 

The  United  States  and  Iceland  on  May  25 
reached  an  understanding  on  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  implementing  the  U.S.-Icelandic  Defense 
Agreement  of  May  5,  1951.1  In  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Icelandic  Government  received  last 
December,  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Iceland — including  an  advisory  team  from 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense — began  dis- 
cussions February  2.  Agreement  was  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Icelandic  For- 
eign Minister  and  the  American  Minister  to  Ice- 
land, Edward  B.  Lawson,  who  negotiated  the  orig- 
inal agreement  of  1951. 

In  general  the  understandings  reached  are  tech- 
nical in  nature.  They  pertain  chiefly  to  how  de- 
fense construction  work  in  Iceland  and  the  plan- 
ning, arrangement,  and  operation  of  the  military 
areas  in  Iceland  can  best  be  effected  consistent 
with  Nato  objectives  of  defending  Iceland  and  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  while  also  taking  into  ac- 
count problems  peculiar  to  Iceland. 

The  basic  U.S. -Iceland  Defense  Agreement  of 
May  5, 1951,  was  negotiated  at  the  request  of  Nato 
in  view  of  Iceland's  lack  of  defenses.  It  has  not 
been  altered  in  these  negotiations. 


Current  Actions 


: 


Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and    Cultural     Organization.     Concluded    at    London 
November  16,  1945.     Entered  into  force  November  4,r 
1946.     TIAS  1580. 
Signature:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  April 

21,  1954. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, April  21,  1954. 
Convention   on   the   prevention   and   punishment  of  the) 
crime  of  genocide.     Opened  for  signature  December  9, 
1948.    Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951." 
Ratification  deposited:  Union  of   Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, May  3,  1954.4 


War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  armed  forces  in  the  field ;  I 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of' 

the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950.3 

Ratification  deposited:  Cuba,  April  15,  1954. 


\ 


Weather  Stations 

Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations.6    Dated  at 
Paris  February  25,  1954. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Sweden,  April  23,  1954. 


Cuba 


BILATERAL 


Agreement  renewing  for  an  indefinite  period  the  agree-' 
ment  concluded  in  1953  to  facilitate  the  informal  visits 
of   war   vessels.    Effected   by   exchange   of   notes   at 
Habana  November  23,  1953  and  January  20,  1954.     En- 
tered into  force  January  20,  1954. 


MULTILATERAL 


Narcotics 


Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.2    Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953. 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  May  7,  1954. 


Transportation 

Convention  on  road  traffic. 


Dated  at  Geneva  September 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  21,  1951,  p.  812. 

2  Not  in  force. 
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United  Kingdom 

Supplementary  protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April 
16,  1945  as  modified  by  the  supplementary  protocol  of 
June  6,  1946.  Signed  at  Washington  May  25,  1954. 
Enters  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

4  Ratification  included  reservations  made  at  the  time 
of  signing. 

6  Not   in   force ;   for   entry   into   force  provisions,   see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  653. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  May  1954 

J.  N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  9th  Session 

J.  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  2d  East- West  Trade  Consulta- 
tion. 

cao  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport 

Jnesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  Protection  of  Cultural  Property 

in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

jyon  International  Fair:  36th  Annual 

nternational  Conference  on  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Sea  and  Coasts    .... 

tu  Administrative  Council:  9th  Session 

Jpu  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

J.  N.  Ecafe  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  2d  Session 

nternational  Rubber  Study  Group:   11th  Meeting 

iVorld  Health  Organization:  7th  Assembly 

nternational  Sugar  Council:  3d  Meeting  of  1st  Session 

American   International  Institute  for  Protection  of  Childhood:  Annual 

Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 
lo  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers: 

3d  Session. 

cao  Special  Middle  East  Regional  Communications  Meeting 

5th  International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  Systems 

(Cigre). 
nternational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:   Meeting  of  Committee 

on  Biology  and  Research. 

?ao  Committee  on  Financial  Control:  18th  Session 

?ood  and  Agriculture  Organization:  3d  Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood 

Technology. 
J.  N.  Ecafe  Regional  Conference  on  Water  Resource  Development     .    . 

Caribbean  Commission:   18th  Meeting 

[lo  Governing  Body:   125th  Session  (and  Committees) 

In  Session  as  of  May  31,  1954 

jreneva  Conference 

J.  N.  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  the  Temporary  Importation 

of  Private  Vehicles  and  for  Tourism. 
J.  N.  Disarmament  Commission,  Subcommittee  of  Five  (Powers):    2d 

Meeting. 

[nternational  Fair  of  Navigation 

Who  Executive  Board:  14th  Meeting 

Etice  Consultative  Committee:  8th  Meeting 

Llth  International  Ornithological  Congress 

I Oth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries  .    .    .    . 


New  York    ....  Apr.  19-May  14 

Geneva Apr.  20-May  3 

Strasbourg    ....  Apr.  21-May  8 

The  Hague  ....  Apr.  21-May  12 

Lyon Apr.  25-May  3 

London Apr.  26- May  12 

Geneva May  1-30 

Lucerne May  3-15 

Saigon May  3-8 

Colombo May  3-11 

Geneva May  4-22 

London May  5-7 

Montevideo.    .    .    .  May  10-15 

Geneva May  10-22 

Rhodes May  11-28* 

Paris May  12-22 

Tokyo May  17-31 

Rome May  17-22 

Paris May  17-27 

Tokyo May  17-22 

Belize May  19-24 

Geneva May  24-29 

Geneva Apr.  26- 

New  York May  11- 

New  York May  13- 

Naples May  15- 

Geneva May  24- 

Singapore May  26- 

Basel May  29- 

Madrid May  30- 


icheduled  June  1-August  31,  1954 

[cao  Assembly:  8th  Session 

[lo  Annual  Conference:  37th  Session 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  14th  Session 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  23d  Session 

U.  N.  International  Law  Commission:  6th  Session 

[nternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:    13th  Plenary  Meeting  .    .    . 
Unesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Experts  on  Cultural  Relations 
and  Conventions. 


Montreal June  1- 

Geneva June  2- 

New  York June  2- 

Rome June  3- 

Paris June  3- 

Sao  Paulo June  7- 

Paris June  8- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  May  21,  1954. 
)ns.     Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N.,  United    Nations;   Icao 


Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  loca- 
,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization; 
[Jnesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Itu,  International  Telecommunication  Union; 
Upd,  Universal  Postal  Union;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation; Cigre,  Conference  Internationale  Des  Grands  Reseaux  Electriques;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
Who,  World  Health  Organization;  Ece,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization; 
Ccit,  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee  (ComitS  consultatif  internationale  telegraphique);  Gatt,  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  June  1-August  31,  1954— Continued 

Fifth  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

International  Exposition  in  Bogotd !!!!!!! 

Fao  of  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission:     Meeting  of  Committee" 

on  Research. 
International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:    4th  Annual 

Meeting. 

International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts 

U.  N.  Ece  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

U.  N.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory 

Body:  11th  Joint  Session. 

Icao  Meteorology  Division:  4th  Session 

Wmo  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology:   1st  Session'.  ".  '.  '.    .  '. 

Civil  Aviation  Meet  (Centenary  of  Sao  Paulo) 

International  Wheat  Council:   15th  Session !".!!! 

Ilo  Governing  Body:   126th  Session 

Unesco    Seminar    on    Educational    and    Cultural    Television    Program 

Production. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):   18th  Session 

Itu    International    Telegraph    Consultative    Committee    (Ccit):  Study 

Group  XL  J 

International  Exposition  and  Trade  Fair 

8th  International  Botanical  Congress '.'.'. 

17th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education  (jointly  with  Unesco)  . 

XVth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics:  8th  General  Assembly  ! 

6th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

International  Whaling  Commission:  6th  Meeting .    "    ! 

International  Union  of  Crystallography:  3d  General  Assembly 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Meeting  .... 

4th  Inter-American  Congress  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

World  Power  Conference:  Sectional  Meeting 

International  Union  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics:  4th  General 

Assembly. 
International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature:   4th  General  Assembly  . 

3d  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life 

10th  World's  Poultry  Congress 

5th  International  Congress  of  Soil  Science 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from   Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 
5th  Session. 

31st  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union:   11th  General  Assembly 

Interparliamentary   Union:  43d  Conference 

International  Mathematical  Union:  2d  General  Assembly 

U.N.  World  Population  Congress 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  5th  Session 


Panama  City     .    .    .    June  10- 

Bogota June  13- 

Rio  de  Janeiro  .    .    .    June  14— 

Halifax June  14- 

Paris June  14- 

Geneva June  14- 

Geneva June  14- 

Montreal June  15- 

Montreal June  15- 

Sao  Paulo June  16- 

London June  16- 

Geneva June  25*- 

London June  27- 

Geneva June  29- 

Geneva June  30- 

Sao  Paulo     ....  July  1— 

Paris July  2- 

Geneva July  5- 

Venice July  6- 

London July  6- 

Caracas July  11- 

Tokyo July  19- 

Paris July  21- 

Geneva July  21- 

Sao  Paulo July  25- 

Rio  de  Janeiro     .    .  July  25- 

Brussels July  27- 

Copenhagen.    .    .    .  July  28- 

La  Paz Aug.  2- 

Edinburgh    ....  Aug.  13- 

L6opoldville .    .    .    .  Aug.  16- 

New  York    ....  Aug.  20- 

Sao  Paulo     ....  Aug.  23- 

Amsterdam  ....  Aug.  23- 

Vienna Aug.  26- 

The  Hague  ....  Aug.  30- 

Rome Aug.  31- 

Geneva August  or  September 


Thermonuclear  Tests  in 
Pacific  Trust  Territory 

STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  U.N. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1917  dated  May  14 

The  United  States  Government  is  very  sorry 
indeed  that  some  inhabitants  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  apparently  have  suffered  ill  effects  from 
the  recent  thermonuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific  prov- 
ing grounds,  as  described  in  the  petition  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  a  matter  of  real  and  deep 
concern  to  the  American  people  and  government, 
who  take  very  seriously  our  responsibilities  toward 


the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

I  can  assure  them,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  the  authorities  in  charge  are 
doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  take  care 
of  everyone  who  was  in  the  area  affected  by  the 
unexpected  falling  of  radioactive  materials  caused 
by  a  shift  in  the  wind  during  the  March  1  test. 

The  236  Marshallese  citizens  in  the  affected  area 
were  immediately  given  the  same  medical  exami- 
nation as  the  American  personnel  of  the  test  group 
who  were  similarly  exposed.  They  were  promptly 
evacuated  to  the  United  States  Naval  Station  at 
Kwajalein,  where  their  needs  were  immediately 
provided  for  by  the  United  States  Navy.  In  addi- 
tion, a  team  of  medical  experts  from  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission,  United  States  Navy  and 
Army,  was  promptly  formed  and  sent  to  Kwaja- 
lein — and  the  services  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
office  at  Kwajalein  were  enlisted — to  assure  any 
necessary  medical  attention  and  care  for  the  per- 
sonal well-being  of  all  concerned.  They  are  re- 
maining under  close  observation  and  any  of  them 
who  may  need  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  best 
medical  attention. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  medical  reason 
to  expect  any  permanent  after-effects  on  their  gen- 
eral health,  due  to  the  falling  of  radioactive 
materials. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  the 
request  and  the  suggestions  of  the  petitioners  both 
reasonable  and  helpful.  The  restraint  and  mod- 
eration with  which  they  have  been  presented 
evokes  admiration  and  sympathy. 

Regarding  the  petitioners'  requests,  that  "all 
experiments  with  lethal  weapons  within  this  area 
be  immediately  ceased,"  attention  is  called  to  the 
United  States  Government's  announcement  of 
May  13  that  "the  1954  series  of  tests  .  .  .  have 
been  completed,"  and  that  "within  a  few  days  sea 
and  air  traffic  may  be  safely  resumed  within  the 
'warning  area'  which  was  set  up  for  safety  pur- 
poses for  the  time  when  the  tests  were  taking 
place.  Official  notice  to  mariners  and  airmen  will 
be  published." 

As  the  petitioners  rightly  imply,  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  conducting  such  tests 
if  it  had  not  been  determined  after  very  careful 
study  that  they  were  required  in  the  interests  of 
general  peace  and  security.  The  selection  of  test 
sites  in  this  particular  area  was  made  only  after 
very  careful  examination  of  the  alternative  pos- 
sibilities, and  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  the  tests 
were  carried  out  with  least  possible  danger.  It 
will  be  recalled  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement  which  designate  the 
trust  territory  as  a  strategic  area,  the  United  States 
notified  the  United  Nations  on  April  2,  1953,  that 
the  area  of  the  Pacific  proving  grounds  was  being 
closed  for  security  reasons  in  order  to  conduct 
necessary  atomic  experiments. 

Let  me  also  assure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  trust  territory,  and  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  the  United  States  authorities 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  any  re- 
currence of  possible  danger.  The  United  States 
Government  is  taking  and  will  continue  to  take 
"all  possible  precautionary  measures  .  .  .  be- 
fore such  weapons  are  exploded,"  as  suggested  by 
the  Marshallese  citizens.  We  also  agree  that  "all 
people  in  the  area  be  instructed  in  safety  meas- 
ures" and  that  instructions  be  given  to  Marshallese 
medical  practitioners  and  health  aides  which  will 
be  useful  in  detecting  danger  and  avoiding  harm. 

Further,  it  is  reasonable  and  right,  as  the  peti- 
tioners suggest,  that  any  Marshallese  citizens  who 
are  removed  as  a  result  of  test  activities,  will  be 
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reestablished  in  their  original  habitat  in  such  a 
way  that  no  financial  loss  would  be  involved. 

The  United  States  Government,  and  the  officials 
immediately  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
the  territory,  greatly  appreciate  the  words  of  com- 
mendation of  the  petitioners  with  respect  to  the 
way  the  territory  is  being  administered. 

The  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  the 
constant  concern  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments, and  particularly  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
who  will  continue  to  spare  no  effort  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement. 


TEXT  OF  MARSHALLESE  PETITION 

U.N.  doc.  T/PET.10/28 
Dated  May  6,  1954 

April  20th,  1954 
To:  The  United  Nations 

From :       The  Marshallese  people 

Subject:  Complaint    regarding   the    explosion    of   lethal 
weapons  within  our  home  islands 

The  following  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  our  governing  agency  for  the 
United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship  agreement,  for  aside 
from  the  complaint  registered  in  this  petition  we  have 
found  the  American  administration  by  far  the  most  agree- 
able one  in  our  memory.  But  in  view  of  the  increasing 
danger  from  the  experiments  with  deadly  explosives 
thousands  of  times  more  powerful  than  anything  pre- 
viously known  to  men,  the  lethal  effects  of  which  have 
already  touched  the  inhabitants  of  two  of  the  atolls  in 
the  Marshalls,  namely,  Rongelab  and  Uterik,  who  are  now 
suffering  in  various  degrees  from  "lowering  of  blood 
count,"  burns,  nausea  and  the  falling  off  of  hair  from 
the  head,  and  whose  complete  recovery  no  one  can  promise 
with  any  certainty,  we,  the  Marshallese  people  feel  that 
we  must  follow  the  dictates  of  our  consciences  to  bring 
forth  this  urgent  plea  to  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
pledged  itself  to  safeguard  the  life,  liberty  and  the  gen- 
eral well  being  of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory,  of 
which  the  Marshallese  people  are  a  part. 

The  Marshallese  people  are  not  only  fearful  of  the  dan- 
ger to  their  persons  from  these  deadly  weapons  in  case 
of  another  miscalculation,  but  they  are  also  very  concerned 
for  the  increasing  number  of  people  who  are  being  re- 
moved from  their  land. 

Land  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Marshallese.  It  means 
more  than  just  a  place  where  you  can  plant  your  food 
crops  and  build  your  houses;  or  a  place  where  you  can 
bury  your  dead.  It  is  the  very  life  of  the  people.  Take 
away  their  land  and  their  spirits  go  also. 

The  Marshall  Islands  are  all  low  coral  atolls  with  land 
area  where  food  plants  can  be  cultivated  quite  limited, 
even  for  today's  population  of  about  eleven-thousand 
people.  But  the  population  is  growing  rapidly;  the  time 
when  this  number  will  be  doubled  is  not  far  off. 

The  Japanese  had  taken  away  the  best  portions  of  the 
following  atolls ;  Jaluit,  Kwajalein,  Enewetak,  Mille, 
Maloelap  and  Wotje  to  be  fortified  as  part  of  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  last  war,  World  War  II.  So  far,  only  Imedj 
Island  on  Jaluit  Atoll  has  been  returned  to  its  former 
owners. 

For  security  reasons,  Kwajalein  Island  is  being  kept 
for  the  military  use.  Bikini  and  Eniwetak  were  taken 
away  for  Atomic  bomb  tests  and  their  inhabitants  were 
moved  to  Kili  Island  and  Ujelang  Atoll  respectively.  Be- 
cause Rongelab  and  Uterik  are  now  radio-active,  their 
Inhabitants  are  being  kept  on  Kwajalein  for  an  indeter- 
minate length  of  time.  "Where  next?"  is  the  big  question 
which  looms  large  in  all  of  our  minds. 

Therefore,  we  the  members  of  the  Marshallese  Congress 
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Hold-Over  Committee,  writers  of  this  petition,  who  are 
empowered  by  the  Marshallese  Congress,  to  act  in  its  name 
when  it  is  not  in  session  and  which  is  in  turn  a  group 
of  members  representing  all  the  municipalities  in  the 
Marshalls,  due  to  the  increasing  threat  to  our  life,  liberty, 
happiness  and  possession  of  land,  do  hereby  submit  this 
petition  to  the  United  Nations  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
act  on  our  urgent  plea.    Thus,  we  request  that : 

1.  All  the  experiments  with  lethal  weapons  within  this 
area  be  immediately  ceased. 

2.  If  the  experiments  with  said  weapons  should  be 
judged  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eventual  well  being 
of  all  the  people  of  this  world  and  cannot  be  stopped  or 
changed  to  other  areas  due  to  the  unavailability  of  other 
locations,  we  then  submit  the  following  suggestions : 

(a)  All  possible  precautionary  measures  be  taken  be- 
fore such  weapons  are  exploded.  All  human  beings  and 
their  valuable  possessions  be  transported  to  safe  distances 
first,  before  such  explosions  occur. 

(&)  All  the  people  living  in  this  area  be  instructed  in 
safety  measures.  The  people  of  Rongelab  would  have 
avoided  much  clanger  if  they  had  known  not  to  drink  the 
waters  on  their  home  island  after  the  radio-active  dusts 
had  settled  on  them. 

(c)  Adequate  funds  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  people  in  case  they  will  have  to  be  moved 
from  their  homes.  This  will  include  lands,  houses  and 
whatever  possessions  they  cannot  take  with  them,  so  that 
the  unsatisfactory  arrangements  for  the  Bikinians  and 
Eniwetak  people  shall  not  be  repeated. 

(<Z)  Courses  be  taught  to  Marshallese  Medical  Practi- 
tioners and  Health-Aides  which  will  be  useful  in  the 
detecting  of  and  the  circumventing  of  preventable  dangers. 

We  would  be  very  pleased  to  submit  more  information 
or  explain  further  any  points  we  have  raised  that  may 
need  clarifications. 

The  Marshallese  people  who  signed  this  petition  are  on 
the  following  sheets,  divided  in  the  following  manner: 
The  first  group  are  members  of  the  Marshallese  Congress 
Hold-Over  Committee.  The  second  group  are  some  of 
the  many  interested  Marshallese  citizens.  The  name  of 
each  person  appears  on  the  left  hand  side  and  his  or  her 
home  atoll  and  occupation  on  the  right  hand  side  opposite 
the  signature. 

If  more  signatures  are  needed  we  will  promptly  supply 
them.  The  only  reason  we  are  not  supplying  more  now 
is  because  to  do  so  would  mean  a  delay  of  some  three 
months,  the  time  necessary  to  make  complete  circuit  of 
our  far-flung  atolls  and  islands  by  ship. 

[Signed  by  11  members  of  the  Marshallese  Congress 
Hold-over  Committee.] 
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A  Report  on  Educational  Exchange  Under  the  Fulbright  Act  in  1953 


During  1953,  about  7,000  persons  were  ex- 
changed with  70  countries  through  exchange  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
and  other  acts  of  Congress.  Participants  in- 
cluded students,  educators,  newsmen,  industrial- 
ists, specialists  and  leaders  in  other  fields  who  are 
influential  in  molding  public  opinion  overseas. 
Their  visits  have  a  single  purpose — to  contribute 
to  mutual  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  More  specifically,  in 
the  light  of  the  present  world  crisis,  this  purpose 
is  to  bring  about  a  greater  world-wide  under- 
standing of,  confidence  in,  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  States;  to  further  the  realization 
among  other  peoples  that  the  objectives  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  are  in  harmony  with  and 
will  advance  their  own  legitimate  aspirations  for 
peace,  progress  and  freedom;  and  to  create  a 
greater  spirit  of  unity,  hopefulness,  and  determi- 
nation among  free  peoples. 

The  enactment  of  the  Fulbright  Act  in  1946 
made  it  possible  to  extend  the  exchange  program, 
originally  authorized  for  Latin  America  in  1938 
as  part  of  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  to  certain 
countries  beyond  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Con- 
gress later  provided,  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of 
1948,  the  general  framework  for  exchange  activi- 
ties on  a  world-wide  basis.  Within  this  frame- 
work, the  Department  conducts  special  programs 
in  Germany  and  Austria  under  an  appropriation 
for  Government  in  Occupied  Areas,  and  in  Fin- 
land and  India  under  payments  of  those  countries 
that  have  been  set  aside  by  legislation  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  report  is  limited  to  the  exchange 
activities  carried  out  under  the  Fulbright  Act,  and 
is  submitted  in  accordance  with  Section  32  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  August 
|  1946,  by  the  Fulbright  Act.  Specifically,  it 
covers  those  activities  authorized  by  paragraph 
32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Fulbright  Act  which  were  car- 

1  Excerpts  from  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  De- 
oartment  of  State  under  Public  Law  584  (House  Doc.  no. 
565,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  Apr.  7,  1954.  The  report  in- 
cudes letters  of  transmittal  from  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  tables  showing  geographical  dis- 
:ribution  of  awards,  fields  of  study  and  teaching,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  recipients,  and  funds  available  and 
expenditures. 


ried  out  during  the  period  January  1  through  De- 
cember 31, 1953. 


Status  of  Executive  Agreements 

No  executive  agreements  were  signed  in  1953. 
Altogether,  28  executive  agreements  have  been 
signed  since  the  act  was  passed  in  1946.  How- 
ever, programs  have  since  been  suspended  in  three 
countries — China  (Formosa),  Korea  and  Iran. 
The  exchange  activities  described  in  this  report 
were  carried  out  under  executive  agreements  with 
the  following  25  countries:  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  India, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Sweden,  Thai- 
land, Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  carrying  out  of  executive  agreements  was 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  Section  1415  of  Pub- 
lic Law  547,  82nd  Congress,  the  Rabaut  Amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
the  purchase  in  dollars,  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, of  all  foreign  currencies  used  in  the 
program,  thereby  making  commitments  under 
executive  agreements  dependent  on  annual  dollar 
appropriations  by  the  Congress.  A  request  was 
made  for  exemption  of  the  program  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rabaut  Amendment.  While  Con- 
gress did  not  approve  the  exemption,  it  did  pro- 
vide for  the  carrying  out  of  existing  agreements, 
as  well  as  for  the  making  of  new  agreements  for 
periods  in  excess  of  one  year,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  for  this  purpose  (Section 
1313  of  the  General  Provisions  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1953,  Public  Law 
207,  83rd  Congress). 

The  dwindling  supply  of  foreign  currencies 
available  under  the  Fulbright  Act  threatens  the 
continuation  of  the  program  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. For  example,  such  currencies  are  no  longer 
available  in  Turkey  and  a  similar  situation  is  in 
prospect  in  the  immediate  future  in  Egypt  and 
India.  Altogether,  exchange  programs  will  ex- 
pire in  the  following  8  countries  by  1956  unless 
additional  foreign  currencies  become  available: 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  India,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
Thailand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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It  was  hoped  that  the  growing  shortage  of  for- 
eign currencies  might  be  somewhat  offset  through 
the  provisions  of  Section  11  of  Public  Law  400, 
82nd  Congress.  This  Act  amends  the  Fulbright 
Act  by  broadening  the  source  of  foreign  curren- 
cies and  credits  available  for  exchanges  and  other 
purposes.  For  example,  it  makes  available  not 
only  currencies  acquired  as  a  result  of  surplus 
property  disposals,  but  also  other  currencies  of 
foreign  governments  "held  or  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  .  .  .  not  required  by  law  or  agreement 
with  such  Government  to  be  expended  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose." 

However,  these  currencies  are  also  available  for 
other  activities  of  the  United  States  Government, 
such  as  the  Department's  administrative  expenses 
abroad,  purchase  and  rent  of  foreign  buildings 
and  foreign  currency  expenses  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  United  States  agencies.  If 
expenditures  for  these  activities  should  exhaust 
foreign  credit  balances  due  the  United  States,  the 
Department  would  be  unable  to  buy  such  cur- 
rencies from  the  Treasury  Department  even 
though  dollars  might  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose. 

Program  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

Exchange  programs  under  the  Act  were  planned 
and  put  into  operation  for  the  first  time  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Ceylon,  Finland,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  with  which  agreements  were  signed 
in  1952.  The  program  with  Germany  involved 
the  first  large  scale  movement  of  American  stu- 
dents to  that  area  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  Foundations  and  Commissions  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries  pooled  their  knowledge  and 
experience  in  getting  new  exchange  programs 
quickly  underway  in  Sweden  and  Finland.  Ar- 
rangements were  worked  out  between  these  coun- 
tries for  the  interchange  of  American  lecturers 
and  other  grantees  to  achieve  maximum  program 
effectiveness. 

Altogether,  exchange  programs  were  carried 
out  with  25  countries  involving  1,606  American 
and  2,576  foreign  grantees.  Included  were  grants 
to  foreign  students  to  attend  American  sponsored 
schools  abroad,  such  as  the  American  University 
in  Beirut — long  recognized  as  a  bulwark  of 
American  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

These  exchanges,  representing  an  expenditure 
of  $7,303,075  in  foreign  currencies,  could  not  have 
been  carried  out  without  the  dollar  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  Equally  im- 
portant was  the  financial  support  provided  by 
private  and  other  non-U.S.  Government  groups. 
Foreign  currencies,  for  example,  cannot  pay  for 
grantees'  expenses  within  the  United  States,  or 
for  program  and  administrative  costs  in  this 
country.  Altogether,  $2,500,000  was  made  avail- 
able under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  $1,000,000  under 


special  programs  for  Germany,  Austria  and  Fin- 
land, and  approximately  $7,000,000  by  non-U.S. 
Government  sources  to  achieve  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  these  foreign  currencies  for  exchange 
purposes. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
exchange  program  in  each  country :  [See  p.  891.] 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  grants  to  indi- 
vidual students,  teachers,  lecturers  and  research 
scholars,  a  number  of  projects  were  developed. 
These  included  group  projects,  such  as  American 
Studies  Conferences  and  Seminars,  in  which  all 
categories  of  grantees  as  well  as  the  general  public 
participated;  joint  projects,  such  as  the  foreign 
lecturer  program  in  small  American  colleges,; 
which  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  financed 
jointly  with  the  Department  to  enable  outstanding 
foreign  lecturers  to  teach  at  lesser-known  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions ;  and  special  projects, 
such  as  the  one  recently  planned  for  South  East- 
Asian  journalists  whereby  they  will  spend  two; 
months  touring  the  United  States  and  attend  a. 
special  workshop  including  lectures  by  out-1 
standing  American  journalists  and  political  fig- 
ures arranged  by  the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  under  a  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion grant. 

American  Studies  projects  were  designed  to; 
meet  the  increasing  interest  abroad  in  our  history, 
literature  and  culture,  for  a  better  understanding 
of  our  role  in  the  world  today.  For  example,  one 
of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  year  was 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  short-term  confer-, 
ences  on  American  studies,  which  were  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Pak- 
istan and  India.  A  special  group  project  in 
American  civilization  was  arranged  for  teachers 
from  Denmark,  Norway,  France,  Sweden  and  the 
Netherlands  at  American  universities. 

American  studies  continued  to  be  taught  in  for- 
eign universities  as  a  result  of  the  program.  A 
recent  example  is  the  special  chair  in  American 
literature  and  history  established  in  Belgium  at 
the  University  of  Liege,  to  be  filled  annually  by  an 
American  lecturer.  Altogether,  courses  in  Amer- 
ican studies  are  now  being  offered  at  universities 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
India,  Japan,  Greece  and  Italy.  In  addition,  in- 
dividual American  lecturers  in  the  general  field 
of  American  studies  have  been  assigned  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  25  countries  participating  in  the 
program,  including  critical  Near  and  Far  Eastern 
areas. 

Teacher  exchanges  are  vital  channels,  not  only 
for  reaching  impressionable  youth  groups  abroad- 
who  are  groping  for  answers  to  the  world's  social' 
and  political  problems,  but  also  for  influencing1 
many  important  community  groups.  Altogether,' 
more  than  271  American  and  236  foreign  teachers 
were  exchanged  during  this  period.  These  ex-j 
changes  included  a  teacher  education  project  un-i 
der  which  foreign  teachers  visited  the  United 
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Awards  Made  in  1953 


Grants  to 

Americans 

Grants  to  foreign  nationals 

Scholar- 
ships, 
Ameri- 
can 
schools 
abroad 

Country 

Lec- 
turers 

Re- 
search 
scholars 

Teach- 
ers 

Stu- 
dents 

Lec- 
turers 

Re- 
search 
scholars 

Teach- 
ers 

Stu- 
dents 

Total 

ustralia 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 

6 

15 

5 

13 

15 

8 

10 

9 

12 

18 

10 

3 

5 

7 

12 

4 
7 
7 
4 
1 
6 
4 
4 
16 
16 
2 

i 

24 
10 
5 
4 
8 
1 

7 
5 
4 
1 

28 

51 

19 

2 

10 
3 
2 

12 

12 

10 

1 

9 

5 

9 

5 

5 

5 

7 

18 

45 

8 

9 

12 

'  21 
36 
16 

7 

15 

4 

30 
70 
36 
2 
16 
51 
27 
44 

198 

178 
40 
76 
26 
89 

149 
57 
14 
65 
37 
49 
8 
29 
11 
1 

174 

5 
2 

3 
15 

7 

12 
201 

4 
6 

9 

107 
13 

108 

ustria 

elgium-Luxembourg 

urma 

166 
92 
18 

eylon 

>enmark 

gypt 

inland 

ranee    

24 

2 

7 

'29 

12 

25 

7 

2 

16 

7 

22 

5 

4 

4 

19 

5 

7 

232 

192 

6 

16 

1 

106 

18 

39 

14 

25 

2 

5 

1 

5 
2 
7 
5 

6 
1 

4 
2 
4 

3 

10 

15 

4 

47 

25 

7 

13 

2 

38 

38 

13 

8 

36 

9 

2 

7 

1 

5 

103 

100 

84 

594 

rermany 

rreece 

463 
298 

ndia 

140 

raq 

taly 

apan 

46 
316 
278 

letherlands 

Few   Zealand 

Ibrway 

akistan 

hilippines 

weden  

166 
55 

170 
64 
68 
15 

'urkey 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

106 

1 

1 
184 

147 
30 

Fnion  of  South  Africa 

3 

Fnited  Kingdom 

23 

38 

23 

86 

634 

Total 

199 

163 

271 

973 

78 

401 

236 

1,477 

384 

•4,182 

1  The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  4,503  selections  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  represents 
21  persons  who  were  unable  to  accept  awards. 


States  for  six  month  periods,  studying  and  observ- 
ng  American  school  systems;  teacher  inter- 
hanges,  whereby  American  and  foreign  teachers 
vere  enabled  to  trade  positions  in  their  respective 
chool  systems  for  a  full  year;  and  summer  semi- 
lars  abroad  for  American  teachers,  such  as  those 
leld  last  summer  in  France  and  Italy  for  teachers 
>f  French  and  Italian  languages  and  cultures. 

An  important  part  of  the  teacher  program  is 
he  training  of  foreign  teachers  in  English  teach- 
ng  methods.  A  wider  knowledge  of  English  not 
>nly  helps  to  remove  language  barriers  to  inter- 
lational  understanding  but  also  helps  to  awaken 
md  maintain  interest  in  American  life.  This  pro- 
gram included  English  language  training  of  for- 
sign  teachers  in  this  country,  the  holding  of 
«acher  seminars  in  foreign  countries  to  review 
English  teaching  methods,  source  materials  and 
publications,  and  the  sending  of  American  teach- 
ers abroad  to  conduct  English  classes  for  teachers 
md  students.  Typical  of  the  latter  was  the  Amer- 
can  teacher  in  Thailand  who,  noting  her  students' 
nterest  in  the  American  presidential  elections, 
irranged  for  a  mock  convention  in  English, 
rhrough  such  methods  as  these  she  not  only  helped 
ler  students  to  improve  rapidly  their  English 


language  fluency,  but  to  increase  their  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States. 

A  new  development  in  the  program  was  the  ex- 
tension of  grant  opportunities  to  non-academic 
persons,  such  as  Japanese  labor  leaders,  South 
East  Asian  journalists,  and  German  government 
officials.  These  projects  were  made  possible  by 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
to  include  foreign  specialists  whose  programs  are 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  approved  educa- 
tional institutions. 

In  carrying  out  their  studies,  teaching  and  re- 
search, American  grantees  often  have  oppor- 
tunities to  undertake  additional  community 
activities  which  extend  their  influence  beyond  the 
classroom.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance, 
an  American  student  pursuing  his  studies  in  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  also 
spent  some  of  his  free  time  on  clerical  work  in  a 
poor  Edinburgh  district,  where  he  preaches  and 
visits  regularly  the  church's  parishioners.  In 
Italy,  an  American  research  scholar  won  the  re- 
spect and  liking  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  includ- 
ing shopkeepers,  workers  and  artisans,  in  carry- 
ing out  a  sociological  study  of  an  Italian  village. 
A  large  Italian  industrial  firm,  recognizing  the 
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value  of  the  study  in  future  town  planning  for  its 
employees,  provided  office  space  and  staff  assist- 
ance, and  prevailed  upon  the  American  to  stay 
and  complete  the  study  upon  the  termination  of 
his  grant. 

In  Turkey,  a  group  of  American  grantees  pro- 
vided a  lecture  series,  open  to  the  general  public 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Information 
Service,  covering  such  varied  subjects  as  "Amer- 
ican business  methods  and  production  techniques", 
"The  importance  of  sportsmanship  and  fair  play 
in  American  sports",  and  "American  art  and  liter- 
ature". In  India,  an  American  lecturer  estab- 
lished a  school  of  journalism  in  an  Indian  univer- 
sity, and  toured  the  country  meeting  editors  and 
visiting  newspaper  and  printing  plants.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  cited  of  this  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  program  to  reach  beyond  university 
circles,  such  as  the  seminar  in  Norway  for  labor 
leaders,  the  citizenship  education  projects 
launched  in  Philippine  communities  by  an  Amer- 
ican lecturer,  and  the  work  of  American  teachers 
there  in  bringing  modern  scientific  methods  of 
agriculture  to  outlying  farming  communities. 

In  many  countries,  associations  of  former 
grantees  have  been  formed.  These  groups  are 
active  in  keeping  alive  interest  in  our  country,  as 
well  as  in  maintaining  American  contacts.  United 
States  Foundations  and  Commissions  also  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  unsuccessful  candidates  be- 
cause of  their  interest  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  often  invited  to  attend  local  seminars  on 
American  studies,  placed  on  mailing  lists  for  other 
functions  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  and  provided  with  surplus  United 
States  Information  Service  books. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

Evaluation  studies  continued  to  be  made  dur- 
ing 1953  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  over-all 
exchange  program  in  promoting  favorable  at- 
titudes towards  the  United  States,  and  in  increas- 
ing understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  These  studies  have  resulted  so 
far  in  the  following  general  conclusions : 

(1)  The  exchange  experience  causes  foreign 
grantees  to  change  unrealistic  and  stereotyped 
views  of  American  life,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  family,  the  place  of  religion 
in  our  national  life,  and  the  moral  standards  of 
Americans.  These  changed  attitudes  can  help 
combat  anti-American  propaganda  more  effec- 
tively than  any  overt  efforts  on  our  part,  since  they 
result  from  convictions  arising  from  having  ob- 
served the  conduct  and  behavior  of  Americans  on 
a  face-to-face  basis. 

(2)  Grantees  obtained  a  more  favorable  view 
of  the  motives  behind  American  foreign  policy — 
thereby  strengthening  beliefs  in  the  genuineness 
of  our  desire  to  prevent  war,  and  weakening  beliefs 
that  our  foreign  policy  is  motivated  by  imperi- 


alistic designs.  These  views  can  help  the  Unite 
States  in  promulgating  ideals  and  policies  i' 
consonance  with  our  aims. 

(3)  Such  increased  understanding  of  th 
United  States,  although  basically  perhaps  in 
measurable,  usually  takes  some  observable  fori 
after  grantees  return  home.  Judging  from  whs 
our  cultural  officers  were  able  to  observe  in 
special  study  of  returned  grantees,  well  ove 
half  are  definitely  known  to  be  reporting  favoi 
ably  and  actively  to  their  fellow  countrymen — i 
speeches,  published  writings,  conversations,  etc- 
about  their  experiences  in  America.  It  is  safe  t 
assume  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  grantee 
engage  in  such  activities. 

American  grantees  have  also  gained  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  cultural,  political  and  eccj 
nomic  life  of  other  countries,  according  to  a  majd 
evaluation  study  carried  out  in  1953.  In  add? 
tion,  they  have  come  to  develop  an  understandin 
and  appreciation  of  our  own  international  prot 
lems.  It  was  found  that  considerable  professions 
benefits  also  resulted  from  their  exchange  expe 
rience,  and  that  former  grantees  were  active  i; 
extending  hospitality  to  foreign  visitors  unde; 
the  program,  in  sharing  experiences  with  thei 
local  communities  through  talks,  appearances  o; 
radio  and  television  programs,  and  throug 
publications. 

The  recent  findings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re 
lations  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Oversea 
Information  Programs  tend  to  support  these  con 
elusions.  For  example,  the  Committee  reportei 
that  the  program  "enjoys  a  high  prestige  both  a 
home  and  abroad,  and  is  therefore  able  to  attrac 
the  voluntary  participation  of  leading  citi 
zens.  .  .  .  Exchangees  often  are  or  may  be 
come  prominent  in  government,  business  and  th 
professions,  and  their  potential  impact  on  at 
titudes  towards  this  country  is  considerable. 

Evaluation  studies  were  also  made  of  certaii 
operational  matters  in  efforts  to  further  improv 
the  program.  For  example,  one  study  showe< 
that  certain  foreign  students  obtained  better  ori 
entation  through  living  in  American  homes  fo: 
a  short  period,  than  through  orientation  course 
at  universities.  As  a  result,  emphasis  has  beei 
given  to  this  method  of  orientation — which  is  als< 
less  expensive  than  university  courses.  Anothei 
study  was  made  of  the  performances  of  individ 
ual  American  grantees  abroad,  as  a  guide  to  screen 
ing  committees  in  making  future  selections.  Ad 
ditional  studies  included  a  survey  of  the  Englisl 
language  proficiency  of  foreign  teachers  as  ii 
affected  their  experiences  in  this  country. 

Administration 

ADMINISTRATION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Department  of  State — Prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  United   States  Information   Agency  or 
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August  1,  1953,  by  Reorganization  Plan  Number 
3,  the  Educational  Exchange  Programs  and  In- 
ternational Information  Programs  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
retention  of  the  Exchange  Programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  at  the  time  the  Information 
Program  was  transferred  to  a  separate  agency, 
was  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Senate's 
special  Subcommittee,  referred  to  above.  This 
Subcommittee  recommended  that  the  exchange 
program  be  expanded  and  retained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  noting  that  "the  program  is  non- 
political  and  nonpropagandistic  in  character." 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  for  this 
program  are  to  a  great  extent  supervisory,  since 
certain  operational  functions  are  performed  in 
the  United  States  by  public  and  private  agencies 
having  special  competence  in  the  exchange  fields 
concerned,  and  overseas  by  bi-national  United 
States  Educational  Foundations  and  Commissions 
set  up  for  this  purpose. 

The  Department's  responsibilities  include  policy 
ind  administrative  guidance  to  these  agencies,  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  the  coordination 
Df  exchange  activities  for  which  it  has  responsibil- 
ity with  exchange  programs  of  other  Government 
ind  private  agencies,  authorization  for  expendi- 
;ure  of  funds  by  United  States  Foundations  and 
Commissions  overseas,  the  review  of  individual 
country  programs  and  budgets,  and  evaluation  of 
over-all  program  effectiveness.  The  Department 
vlso  provides  staff  services  for  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships — Pursuant 
:o  the  Act,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  ap- 
oointed  by  the  President,  has  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  the  program,  selecting  candidates, 
ind  determining  which  educational  institutions 
ire  qualified  to  participate. 

The  Board,  which  serves  without  compensation, 
was  composed  of  the  following  members  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1953 :  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hovde,  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University,  who  was  elected  Chair- 
Jnan  of  the  Board  during  1953;  Miss  Margaret 
Clapp,  president  of  Wellesley  College,  who  was 
Elected  Vice  Chairman  during  1953;  Brigadier 
jreneral  John  N.  Andrews,  personal  representative 
)f  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Vet- 
'n-ans  Administration;  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Mr. 
pharles  S.  Johnson,  president  of  Fisk  University ; 
!Mr.  Walter  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Department 
j>f  History,  University  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Martin 
!R.  P.  McGuire,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Catholic  University  of  America;  Dr.  Francis 
;  Scott  Smyth,  dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Uni- 
versity of  California ;  Miss  Helen  C.  White,  pro- 
cessor of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
jVTr.  Philip  H.  Willkie,  lawyer  and  representative 
o  the  Indiana  Legislature.     The  Executive  Sec- 
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retary  is  Mr.  Francis  J.  Colligan,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  International  Educational  Exchange  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department. 

The  Board  held  four  meetings  in  1953,  as  well 
as  16  meetings  of  its  subcommittees  on  selections, 
planning,  and  stipends.  During  this  period,  the 
Board  selected  4,503  candidates  for  awards,  ap- 
proved 27  additional  educational  institutions 
abroad  for  participation  in  the  program,  and  re- 
viewed and  approved  annual  country  programs 
sponsored  by  United  States  Educational  Founda- 
tions and  Commissions  abroad.  In  selecting 
American  citizens,  the  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
Act,  gave  preference  to  veterans  provided  all  other 
qualifications  were  equal.  For  example,  of  the 
1,606  American  students,  teachers,  lecturers,  and 
research  scholars  receiving  awards  during  1953, 
489  were  veterans  of  either  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  or  Korea. 

Among  the  significant  policy  decisions  taken 
by  the  Board  during  1953  were:  (1)  approval  of 
the  general  framework  within  which  American 
studies  conferences  can  be  developed  overseas ;  (2) 
extension  of  the  program  to  non-academic  persons 
and  fields,  by  approving  projects  under  which 
journalists  from  South  East  Asian  countries  and 
labor  leaders  from  Japan  can  receive  travel  grants ; 
(3)  the  development  overseas  of  centers  for  the 
study  of  linguistic  sciences;  and  (4)  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  State  scholar  program. 

Cooperating  Agencies—The  four  agencies  in 
this  country  which  assist  the  Department  under 
contract  or  working  fund  agreements  are  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  which  provides 
certain  services  for  teacher  exchanges  with  Ameri- 
can elementary  and  secondary  schools  abroad ;  the 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils, for  research  scholar  and  lecturer  exchanges; 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  for  can- 
didates for  study  awards ;  and  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  for  teacher  exchanges  with 
foreign  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These 
agencies  perform  such  services  as  accepting  and 
reviewing  applications  for  awards,  confirming 
placement  in  American  educational  institutions, 
arranging  programs  and  itineraries,  counseling 
foreign  grantees  while  in  this  country,  and  en- 
listing monetary  support  from  non-governmental 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  study,  research  and  teaching  under  the 
program. 

These  agencies  are  also  active  in  disseminating 
information  about  the  program  and  in  enlisting 
the  voluntary  support  of  local  groups  to  carry 
out  various  program  functions.  For  instance,  ap- 
proximately 1,000  Fulbright  advisors  on  Ameri- 
can college  campuses  cooperated  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  in  disseminating 
information  about  scholarship  opportunities  to 
American  students.  These  advisors  also  assisted 
local  preliminary  selection  committees  in  screen- 
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ing  and  recommending  candidates.  The  Office  of 
Education  disseminated  information  on  teacher 
exchange  opportunities  through  its  contacts  with 
superintendents  of  public  schools  throughout  the 
country,  junior  colleges  and  other  teacher  train- 
ing institutions.  It  also  utilizes  the  services  of  54 
regional  teacher  interviewing  committees  as  a 
part  of  the  screening  process.  The  Conference 
Board  and  the  American  Council  on  Education 
utilize  similar  groups  in  obtaining  qualified 
American  candidates  in  lecturer,  research  scholar 
and  teacher  categories. 

Arrangements  were  made  during  this  period  to 
simplify  the  administration  of  future  teacher  ex- 
change programs  by  transferring  to  the  Office  of 
Education  the  processing  of  teacher  exchanges  for 
American  schools  abroad,  formerly  performed  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  This  change 
consolidates  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  all  teacher  exchanges  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

ADMINISTRATION  OVERSEAS 

United  States  Educational  Foundations  and 
Commissions  abroad,  established  pursuant  to  the 
Fulbright  Act,  administer  the  exchange  program 
in  each  participating  country  in  cooperation  with 
the  principal  United  States  Foreign  Service  post. 
The  activities  of  these  bi-national  groups  include 
the  disbursing  of  funds  available  for  educational 
exchanges,  disseminating  information  on  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  research  or  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  foreign  nationals  and  edu- 
cational institutions  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, arranging  institutional  placement  for 
American  candidates  recommended  by  the  coop- 
erating agencies,  and  providing  orientation  pro- 
grams for  American  and  foreign  grantees.  The 
Foundations  and  Commissions  also  submit  for  re- 
view and  approval  by  the  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  annual  programs 
planned  to  reach  exchange  objectives  within  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  each  country. 

Non-United  States  Government  Financial  Support 

Private  and  other  non-United  States  govern- 
ment groups  supported  the  exchanges  carried  out 


under  the  Fulbright  Act  by  providing  more  thai 
$7,000,000  in  assistance  during  1953.  These  group: 
included  colleges,  universities,  foundations,  hos 
pitals,  and  private  businesses  and  industries.  Foi 
example,  the  Ford  Foundation  continued  its  finan 
cial  support  of  qualified  lecturers  and  research 
scholars  from  Near  and  Far  Eastern  countries  wh< 
lacked  necessary  dollar  resources.  Colleges  anc 
universities  throughout  the  country  provided  tui- 
tion, maintenance  and  other  scholarship  assistance 
Both  American  and  foreign  primary  and  second- 
ary school  systems  provided  stipends  for  Americar 
and  foreign  teachers  under  the  teacher  interchange 
program,  and  foreign  governments  provided  dol- 
lar scholarship  assistance  to  foreign  travel  gran! 
recipients. 

In  addition  to  financial  aid,  both  American  and 
foreign  groups  provided  a  number  of  important 
services,  without  which  the  program  could  not 
operate  effectively.  For  example,  foreign  student 
advisors  helped  orient  foreign  students  to  Amer- 
ican college  and  community  life,  and  provided 
hospitality  and  other  services.  Representatives  of 
American  businesses  served  without  compensation 
as  members  of  United  States  Educational  Founda- 
tions and  Commissions  helping  to  supervise  and 
administer  the  program  in  participating  countries. 
Alumni  associations  overseas,  foreign  universities^ 
bi-national  foundations  and  others  assisted  in  the 
screening  and  recommending  of  foreign  candi- 
dates, and  provided  hospitality  and  orientation 
for  American  grantees  newly  arrived  in  their 
countries. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  many  private  indi- 
viduals, civic  and  other  community  groups  in  the 
United  States  who  offer  program  and  hospitality 
services  to  foreign  grantees — an  important  factor 
in  the  grantee's  experience  of  American  life.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  10,000  private  American 
citizens  assisted  the  program  in  these  and  other 
ways  during  1953. 

Special  "State  Committees",  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  each  State  and  Territory,  continued 
to  recommend  panels  of  candidates  for  State 
Scholarships,  under  a  plan  whereby  two  student 
scholarships  are  reserved  for  legal  residents  of 
each  State  and  Territory. 
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ducation  and  Freedom— Core  of  the  American  Dream 


Address  by  the  President' 


bite  House  press  release  dated  May  31 

This  occasion  has  for  me  particular  signifi- 
nce  because,  for  a  time,  I  was  intimately  asso- 
ited  with  those  whose  lifework  is  the  education 

America's  youth.  I  am  very  proud  that, 
rough  a  brief  span  in  Columbia's  200-year  his- 
ry,  my  name  was  closely  joined  with  that  of  this 
eat  institution.  For  such  expression  of  per- 
nal  pride  in  an  association  with  a  home  of 
irning,  I  have  illustrious  predecessors. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  one,  at  the  end  of  his 
ig  life,  preferred  that  posterity  should  think  of 
m,  not  as  the  holder  of  high  office,  but  for  his 
lationship  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  held  that  the  free  flow  of  information  was 
lispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  He 
ote  that  if  he  had  to  make  a  choice  between  a 
;iety  without  newspapers  or  newspapers  with- 
t  a  government,  he  would  prefer  the  latter, 
id,  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
)ple  through  schools,  he  said:  "No  other  sure 
mdation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
edom  and  of  happiness." 

1  relentless  foe  of  tyranny  in  every  guise,  Jef- 
son  throughout  his  life  was  steadfast  to  a  f un- 
nental  tenet  of  Western  society,  proclaimed 
00  years  ago  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  at 
•usalem,  that  the  truth  will  make  men  free, 
fhe  pursuit  of  truth,  its  preservation  and  wide 
semination;  the  achievement  of  freedom,  its 
ense  and  propagation — these  purposes  are 
pen  into  the  American  concept  of  education. 
3  American  university— neither  the  property  of 
avored  class,  nor  an  ivory  tower  where  vis'ion- 

Js  are  sheltered  from  the  test  of  practice 

ry  American  university  fundamentally  is  ded- 
ed  to  Columbia's  Bicentennial  theme,  "Man's 
|it  to  knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof." 
'hose  who  chose  the  theme  of  this  Bicentennial 
ild  not  have  found  a  more  American  one.     I 

this  with  apology  to  scholars  of  all  countries, 

lade  on  May  31  at  the  Columbia  University  National 
ntennial  Dinner  at  New  York  City. 
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lest  they  think  that  I  might  be  deliberately  nar- 
rowing a  universal  principle  to  a  provincial  appli- 
cation. But  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, education  of  the  people,  freedom  for  the 
people— these  interdependent  purposes  have  been 
the  core  of  the  American  dream. 

Far  from  being  fearful  of  ideas,  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  feared  only  misguided  efforts  to 
suppress  ideas. 

No  less  profound  was  their  faith  in  man's  ability 
to  use  freedom,  for  the  achievement  of  his  own 
and  his  country's  good.  In  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  they  saw  an  energy  that  could  hurdle 
mountains,  harness  rivers,  clear  the  wilderness, 
transform  a  continent. 

So  convinced,  they  proclaimed  to  all  the  world 
the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Rights 
of  the  Common  Man.  That  doctrine  has  ever  since 
been  the  heart  of  the  American  faith.  Emphatic 
rejection  of  this  faith  is  the  cardinal  characteristic 
of  the  materialistic  despotisms  of  our  time. 

In  consequence,  the  world,  once  divided  by 
oceans  and  mountain  ranges,  is  now  split  by  hostile 
concepts  of  man's  character  and  nature.  Physical 
barriers  and  their  effects  have  been  largely  sur- 
mounted. But  new  barriers  seem  more  insuper- 
able than  the  old. 


Two  Opposing  Camps 

Two  world  camps,  whose  geographic  bound- 
aries in  important  areas  are  mutually  shared,  lie 
farther  apart  in  motivation  and  conduct  than  the 
poles  in  space.  One  is  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  right  of  all  to  live 
in  peace ;  the  other,  to  the  atheistic  philosophy  of 
materialism  and  the  effort  to  establish  its  sway 
over  all  the  earth.  Watching  the  two  opposing 
camps  are  hundreds  of  millions  still  undecided  in 
active  loyalty. 

Today,  there  is  no  more  important  knowledge 
for  each  of  us  to  understand  than  the  essential 
characteristics  of  this  struggle. 
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One  fact  stands  out  stark  and  clear :  Of  all  who 
inhabit  the  globe,  only  relatively  small  numbers — 
only  a  handful  even  in  Kussia  itself — are  fixed 
in  their  determination  to  dominate  the  world  by 
force  and  fraud.  Except  for  these  groups  in  the 
several  nations,  mankind  everywhere — those  who 
still  walk  upright  in  freedom,  those  who  hesitate 
in  neutralism,  those  who  must  bow  to  commu- 
nism— mankind  everywhere  hungers  for  freedom, 
for  well-being,  for  peace.  Now,  how  can  a  few 
men  thwart  the  will  of  hundreds  of  millions  ? 

Because,  answering  to  no  judge  in  conscience  or 
in  public  opinion,  they  are  engaged  in  a  relentless 
and  highly  organized  world  campaign  of  deceit, 
subversion,  and  terrorism.  And,  opposed  to  them, 
there  is  no  single,  global  effort  to  promote  knowl- 
edge and  cooperation. 

They  preach  a  material  dogma  that  is  abhorrent 
to  us,  a  dogma  coated  with  false  promises.  And 
they  speak  it  with  a  single  and  a  tireless  voice, 
while  the  free  world  speaks  with  diverse  tongues 
a  message  that  demands  from  each  responsibility, 
perseverance,  and  sacrifice. 

Our  opponents  focus  all  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment on  the  single  objective  they  have  chosen  as 
the  next  goal.  The  free  world  uses  government 
for  the  furtherance  of  human  happiness,  a  front 
so  broad  that  forward  movement  is  at  times  almost 
imperceptible. 

To  spread  their  falsehoods,  the  few  who  seek 
world  domination  possess  a  global  organism  cease- 
lessly engaged  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their 
masters.  To  give  the  world  the  truth,  the  free 
nations  rely  largely  on  the  volunteer  efforts  of 
individuals — efforts  often  weak  because  they  are 
intermittent  and  uncoordinated. 

Possibly  in  no  other  way  do  the  Communists  so 
clearly  exhibit  their  fear  of  the  free  world  achiev- 
ing real  unity  as  in  their  persistent  efforts  to  divide 
and  thereby  weaken  us.  They  exploit  every  dif- 
ference of  view  among  independent  nations  to 
make  honest  discussion  falsely  appear,  not  as  a 
valued  characteristic  of  free  systems,  but  as  indica- 
tion of  mutual  hatreds  and  antagonisms.  This 
doctrine  of  divide  and  conquer  they  apply  not  only 
as  between  nations  but  among  groups  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  nation.  They  ceaselessly  at- 
tack our  social,  industrial,  educational,  and  spirit- 
ual institutions  and  encourage  every  type  of  in- 
ternecine struggle  of  whatever  kind. 

It  is  very  easy  to  become  an  unwitting  tool  or 
ally  of  such  conniving.  For  example,  there  is 
no  other  subject  or  purpose  in  which  Americans 
are  so  completely  united  as  in  their  opposition  to 
communism.  Yet,  my  friends,  and  I  say  this 
sadly,  is  there  any  other  subject  that  seems,  at  this 
moment,  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  division  among 
us  as  does  the  matter  of  defending  our  freedoms 
from  Communist  subversion?  To  this  problem 
we  must  apply  more  knowledge  and  intellect  and 
less  prejudice  and  passion.  Above  all,  we  must 
not  permit  any  one  to  divert  our  attention  from 
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the  main  battle  and  to  inspire  quarrels  that  evei 
tually  find  good  citizens  bitterly  opposed  to  othf 
good  citizens,  when  basically  all  would  like  to  t 
joined  in  effective  opposition  to  communism. 

Now,  we  must  of  course  require  from  the  goven 
mental  organizations  set  up  for  our  internal  an 
external  security  the  utmost  in  vigilance,  energ 
and  loyalty.  We  must  make  certain  through  coi 
stant  examination  that  they  are  so  performiri 
their  duties.  Let  us  provide  any  additional  lav 
or  machinery  necessary  to  protect  America — 1 
membering  that  protecting  America  includes  ah 
the  protection  of  every  American  in  his  America 
rights.  Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  our  own  institi 
tions  and  in  the  essential  soundness  of  the  Amer 
can  citizenry,  lest  we — divided  among  ourselves- 
thus  serve  the  interests  and  advance  the  purposi 
of  those  seeking  to  destroy  us. 

The  Soviet  Communists  claim  that  their  cause 
timeless,  possibly  requiring  an  entire  era  to  achie" 
desired  results.  But  they  know  that  the  truth  | 
freedom  possesses  an  unchanging  validity  and^ 
cumulative  power  as  more  millions  learn  of  ] 
So  the  dictators  seek  to  deny  to  the  world  the  tin 
and  opportunity  to  learn  the  truth  of  both  con 
munism  and  freedom.  The  power-hungry  few  a; 
therefore  persistently  aggressive. 

In  this  situation,  we,  the  American  people,  star1 
committed  to  two  far-reaching  policies — 

First  and  foremost:  We  are  dedicated  to  tl 
building  of  a  cooperative  peace,  based  upon  trut 
justice,  and  fairness. 

Second :  To  pursue  this  purpose  effectively,  v 
seek  the  strengthening  of  America — and  b 
friends — in  love  of  liberty,  in  knowledge  and  cor 
prehension,  in  a  dependable  prosperity  wide 
shared,  and  in  a  military  posture  adequate  f< 
security. 

In  these  two  policies,  there  is  no  iota  of  aggre 
sion,  no  intent  to  exploit  others  or  to  deny  the 
their  rightful  place  and  space  in  the  world.  Th 
consideration  of  others — this  dedication  to  a  wor 
filled  with  peaceful,  self-respecting  nations — fini 
its  only  opposition  in  militant  totalitarianism. 

It  we  are  to  work  intelligently  in  the  cause  \ 
freedom,  we  must  study  and  understand  the 
factors  in  the  world  turmoil. 

Even  when  so  armed  with  knowledge,  it  is  n 
easy  for  the  free  world's  representatives  to  neg 
tiate  successfully  with  those  who  either  cannot 
will  not  see  the  truth  or  admit  the  existence  | 
obvious  fact. 

But  surely,  even  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  mxj 
realize  that  before  all  mankind  now  lies  a  grai 
prospect  of  a  far  better  life  for  everyone.  I 
achievement  requires  only  that  the  scientists 
every  nation  concentrate  on  the  means  to  a  plen'; 
ful  life  rather  than  on  the  tools  of  sudden  deat, 
that  the  millions  now  under  arms  be  released 
fruitful  work;  that  industries  of  war  be  co, 
verted  to  the  production  of  useful  goods.    T, 
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ave  sought  and  will  seek  to  make  this  prospect 
reality. 

Knowledge  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  our  own 
ation  to  lead  the  world  to  this  goal  is  another 
em  of  information  important  to  every  citizen. 
The  present  administration  assumed  office  16 
lonths  ago,  fully  aware  of  the  ruthless  manner  in 
■hich  the  Communists  negotiate,  conscious  of  the 
ndependability  of  their  agreements.  But  we 
Sieved  that  this  country's  foreign  policy  must 
3  dedicated  to  unremitting  effort  for  the  preser- 
ition  of  peace,  within  the  enlightened  self-in- 
Test  and  fundamental  objectives  of  the  United 
tates.  Partisan  purposes,  personal  attitudes,  all 
te  pressures  of  lesser  interests,  we  believed,  had 
>  be  subordinated  to  this  paramount  goal. 
We  knew  that  every  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
unists  would  be  fraught  with  traps  and  pitfalls, 
it  we  knew,  too,  that  positive,  determined,  day- 
>-day  toil  would  pay  real  dividends  among  the 
ee  nations.  We  sought  a  rebirth  of  trust  among 
1  nations,  an  enduring  foundation  for  a  coopera- 
te peace— not  a  mere  breathing  space  free  from 
iminent  crisis. 

'Every  measure  we  have  proposed  has  been  con- 
iveci  as  a  step  toward  this  rebirth  of  trust.  These 
•oposals  have  included  an  honorable  armistice  in 
orea;  a  free  and  united  Germany;  a  liberated 
ustria ;  a  secure  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia ; 
omic  energy  harnessed  for  peaceful  purposes 
ider  international  control. 

'New  Principle  of  Freedom 

The  first  has  been  achieved.  The  armistice  in 
orea,  moreover,  inaugurated  a  new  principle  of 
aedom— that  prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to 
oose  the  side  to  which  they  wish  to  be  released. 

its  impact  on  history,  that  one  principle  may 
'-igh  more  than  any  battle  of  our  time. 
Negotiations  to  unify  Germany  have  been,  for 
?  time  being  at  least,  nullified  by  Soviet  demands 
f  a  satellite  climate  in  that  country.  With  re- 
3ct  to  Austria,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
d  France  agreed  to  accept  state  treaty  terms 
iich  up  to  that  moment  had  been  acceptable  to 
5  Soviet  Union.  But  once  this  acceptance  was 
nounced,  the  Soviet  Union  immediately  in- 
ited  new  conditions  which  would  enable  it,  for 

indefinite  period,  to  keep  military  occupation 
Austria. 

To  such  a  plan  we  could  not  agree.  Far  better, 
Is  administration  believes,  that  we  end  the  dis- 
:sion  with  the  issue  still  unresolved  than  to 
npromise  a  principle  or  to  accept  an  agreement 
ose  price  might  be  exacted  in  blood  years  hence. 
,n  our  effort  to  find  the  ways  by  which  the 

Iraculous  inventiveness  of  man  should  not  be 
licated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life, 
re  have  been  written  exchanges  of  views  be- 
>en  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
•-retary  of  State  Dulles  has  personally  conferred 
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both  at  Berlin  and  at  Geneva  with  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Molotov.  These  have  not 
been  productive  of  the  results  we  seek,  but  we,  on 
our  side,  are  continuing  exchanges  of  views  and 
consultations  with  the  other  free  nations  princi- 
pally involved. 

We  intend  to  proceed  with  these  and  other  like 
negotiations,  confident  in  the  merits  of  our  cause, 
realistic  in  our  appraisal  of  Soviet  intention,  and 
assured  that  our  purposes  and  hopes  will  survive 
even  the  most  frustrating  series  of  talks. 

To  be  successful,  our  peaceful  purposes  and 
hopes  must  of  course  be  clad  in  obvious  truth  and 
constantly  proclaimed  to  the  world.  Our  actions 
must  stand  examination  by  every  eye — friendly 
and  hostile  and  doubtful.  We  must  be  forthright 
and  patient  in  presenting  them.  Scarcely  could 
we  devise,  for  the  cause  of  peace,  a  more  fitting- 
battle  cry  than  the  theme  of  the  Columbia  Bicen^ 
tennial :  "Man's  right  to  knowledge  and  the  free 
use  thereof." 

Let  us  not,  however,  define  truth  or  knowledge 
of  the  truth  solely  in  the  narrow  terms  of  mere 
fact  or  statistic  or  mathematical  equation.  Wis- 
dom and  human  understanding— a  sense  of  pro- 
portion—are essential.  Knowledge  can  give  us 
nuclear  fission;  only  wisdom  and  understanding 
can  assure  its  application  to  human  betterment 
rather  than  to  human  destruction. 

In  this  light,  the  Columbia  theme  is  a  dynamic 
idea,  a  true  offspring  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine 
proclaimed  by  our  forefathers.  We  should  preach 
it — and  practice  it — fearlessly. 

Here,  tonight,  in  this  brilliant  company  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  we  might  easily  take  for 
granted,  as  assured  through  all  time,  the  preser- 
vation and  the  free  use  of  knowledge.  Two  hun- 
dred years  of  Columbia  history  and  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  other  institutions  of  learning  in 
our  country  seem  to  give  validity  to  such  assur- 
ance. But  can  we  be  sure  that  possession  of  these 
values,  even  by  ourselves,  is  as  indestructible  as  it 
is  priceless  ?  The  bleak  history  of  a  dozen  nations 
insistently  warns  us  differently. 

Always  and  everywhere,  even  though  they  may 
never  have  experienced  it — even  though  they  know 
its  values  only  in  their  instincts  rather  than  in 
their  minds— men  have  sought  personal  liberty; 
have  fought  for  it ;  have  died  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  past  few  decades,  the 
whole  philosophy  of  our  founding  fathers  has 
been  rejected  by  powerful  men  who  control  great 
areas  of  our  planet.  The  revolutionary  doctrines 
of  our  free  society  have  not,  to  America's  amaze- 
ment, swept  around  the  world.  Kather,  we  have 
too  often  seen  the  counterattacks  of  fascism  and 
of  communism  substitute  for  them  the  police  state, 
with  suppression  of  all  liberties  and  free  inquiry. 
We  have  too  often  seen  education  perverted  into 
an  instrument  for  the  use  and  support  of  tyranny. 
Beyond  this,  these  few  decades  have  seen  science 
confer  upon  man  technical  processes  whose  colos- 
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sal  destructiveness,  the  virtual  obliteration  of 
space  as  a  protective  shield,  has  brought  all  of  us 
to  the  frontline  of  any  new  war. 

Amid  such  alarms  and  uncertainties,  doubters 
begin  to  lose  faith  in  themselves,  in  their  country, 
in  their  convictions.  They  begin  to  fear  other 
people's  ideas — every  new  idea.  They  begin  to 
talk  about  censoring  the  sources  and  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas.  They  forget  that  truth  is  the 
bulwark  of  freedom,  as  suppression  of  truth  is  the 
weapon  of  dictatorship.  We  know  that  when  cen- 
sorship goes  beyond  the  observance  of  common 
decency,  or  the  protection  of  the  nation's  obvious 
interests,  it  quickly  becomes,  for  us,  a  deadly 
danger.  It  means  conformity  by  compulsion  in 
educational  institutions;  it  means  a  controlled 
instead  of  a  free  press ;  it  means  the  loss  of  human 
freedom. 

The  honest  men  and  women  among  these  would- 
be  censors  and  regulators  may  merely  forget  that 
the  price  of  their  success  would  be  the  destruction 
of  that  way  of  life  they  want  to  preserve.  But  the 
dishonest  and  the  disloyal  know  exactly  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do — perverting  and  undermin- 
ing a  free  society  while  falsely  swearing  alle- 
giance to  it. 

Whenever,  and  for  whatever  alleged  reason, 
people  attempt  to  crush  ideas,  to  mask  their  con- 
victions, to  view  every  neighbor  as  a  possible 
enemy,  to  seek  some  kind  of  divining  rod  by  which 
to  test  for  conformity,  a  free  society  is  in  danger. 
Wherever  man's  right  to  knowledge  and  the  use 
thereof  is  restricted,  man's  freedom  in  the  same 
measure  disappears. 


Our  Heritage  of  Dissent 

Here  in  America  we  are  descended  in  blood  and 
in  spirit  from  revolutionaries  and  rebels — men 
and  women  who  dared  to  dissent  from  accepted 
doctrine.  As  their  heirs,  may  we  never  confuse 
honest  dissent  with  disloyal  subversion. 

Without  exhaustive  debate — even  heated  de- 
bate— of  ideas  and  programs,  free  government 
would  weaken  and  wither.  But  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  persuaded  that  every  individual — or 
party — that  takes  issue  with  our  own  convictions 
is  necessarily  wicked  or  treasonous,  then  indeed 
we  are  approaching  the  end  of  freedom's  road. 
We  must  unitedly  and  intelligently  support  the 
principles  of  Americanism. 

Effective  support  of  principles,  like  success  in 
battle,  requires  calm  and  clear  judgment,  courage, 
faith,  fortitude.  Our  dedication  to  truth  and 
freedom,  at  home  and  abroad,  does  not  require — 
and  cannot  tolerate — fear,  threat,  hysteria,  and 
intimidation. 

As  we  preach  freedom  to  others,  so  we  should 
practice  it  among  ourselves.  Then,  strong  in  our 
own  integrity,  we  will  be  continuing  the  revolu- 
tionary march  of  the  founding  fathers. 
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As  they  roused  in  mankind  the  determinati 
to  win  political  freedom  from  dynastic  tyram 
we  can  ignite  in  mankind  the  will  to  win  int 
lectual  freedom  from  the  false  propaganda  a 
enforced  ignorance  of  Communist  tyram 
Through  knowledge  and  understanding,  we  ^ 
drive  from  the  temple  of  freedom  all  who  se 
to  establish  over  us  thought  control — whether  th' 
be  agents  of  a  foreign  state  or  demagogues  thir; 
for  personal  power  and  public  notice. 

Truth  can  make  men  free !  And  where  men  •<. 
free  to  plan  their  lives,  to  govern  themselves, 
know  the  truth,  and  to  understand  their  fell 
men,  we  believe  that  there  also  is  the  will  to  1; 
at  peace. 

Here,  then,  in  spite  of  A-bombs,  H-bombs, , 
the  cruel  destructiveness  of  modern  war ;  in  sp 
of  terror,  subversion,  propaganda,  and  bribe 
we  see  the  key  to  peace.  That  key  is  knowlec 
and  understanding — and  their  constant  use  ' 
men  everywhere. 

Today,  of  course,  we  must  have  infantry — a, 
planes  and  ships  and  artillery.  Only  so  can  I 
be  sure  of  a  tomorrow  and  the  opportunity  to  cc 
tinue  the  mobilization  of  spiritual  and  intellect 
energies.  But  there  is  no  time  to  waste  if  tn; 
is  to  win  the  war  for  the  minds  of  men!  H 
is  the  unending  mission  of  the  university — hide 
of  every  educational  institution  of  the  f 
world — to  find  and  spread  the  truth ! 

We  send  professors,  scholars,  and  students  < 
to  the  schools  of  the  free  world,  to  promote  und 
standing  of  us  even  as  they  grow  in  knowlec 
and  in  understanding  of  others.  This  pract 
must  be  accelerated. 

We  find  room  in  our  own  schools  for  tens 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  from  otl 
lands  who  within  the  American  community  let 
the  truth  about  us  and  give  understanding  of  th 
own  people.    This  effort  must  be  expanded. 

The  purposes  of  the  free  world  must  not  be  I 
limited !  Our  goal  is  not  merely  to  react  agai: 
inroads  of  Communist  lies  and  attacks.  Tl 
would  be  endless  and  profitless;  the  tactics 
falsehood  are  limitless.  We  must  join  with  ( 
friends  in  a  crusade  of  truth.  We  must  mi 
our  aim  the  building  of  peace  in  justice  and  fr 
dom.  That  is  a  worthy  objective  and  a  golc 
reward.  Under  God,  the  united  energies  of  f 
people  can  attain  it. 

"The  prospect  now  before  us  in  America,"  wr^ 
John  Adams  in  1765,  "ought  to  engage  the  att( 
tion  of  every  man  of  learning  to  matters  of  pov 
and  of  right,  that  we  may  be  neither  led  nor  dri\ 
blindfolded  to  irretrievable  destruction."  And 
ended  by  saying,  "Let  every  sluice  of  knowlec 
be  opened  and  set  aflowing." 

Tonight  I  think  it  fitting  to  repeat  John  Adai 
exhortation,  confident  that,  prompted  by  reaS 
and  armored  by  faith,  we  shall  speed  the  advai 
of  knowledge  and  liberty  on  their  hand-in-ha 
journey  along  the  avenue  of  the  ages. 
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Global  Relations  of  the  United  States 


by  S.  Whittemore  Boggs 


Even  the  colonial  beginnings  of  the  United 
States  may  be  regarded  as  dimly  prophetic  of  the 
worldwide  relationships  of  the  present  time. 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  concilia- 
tion with  the  Colonies,  paid  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  hardihood  and  skill  of  the  colonial  American 
whalers ;  and  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  world  be- 
came predominantly  American  for  decades,  well 
into  the  19th  century.  The  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  expressed  "a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind."  The  American  flag 
first  appeared  at  Canton,  China,  in  1784,  and 
Antarctic  sealskins  came  to  be  important  in  the 
'China  trade"  a  little  later. 

But  beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, there  came  a  great  change  in  the  external 
"elations  of  the  United  States.  They  have  at- 
tained truly  global  proportions — in  economics, 
nternational  politics,  and  cultural  relations.  No 
lead-in-the-sand  psychosis,  no  delirium  of  chau- 
vinism, can  eradicate  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  unwittingly  and  ineradicably  achieved 
dobal  relations.  Today  there  is  not  a  cranny  of 
he  globe  that  is  not  good  for  a  headline  even  in 
i  smalltown  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  if 
here  is  a  news  item  sufficiently  lurid  or  f  righten- 
ng  or  appealing  to  our  sympathies.  While  some 
Persons,  if  it  were  possible,  would  probably  roll 
;ip  the  oceans,  build  a  high  wall  around  our  bor- 
ders, or  secede  from  the  earth,  even  such  extrem- 
sts  would  not  deny  themselves  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  radio  simply  because  it  incorporates 
nany  materials  which  can  be  obtained  most  eco- 
lomically  only  from  other  continents  or  distant 
slands — tin  for  solder,  aluminum,  manganese, 
ubber,  vanadium,  and  scores  of  other  items.  A 
•rief  article,  even  if  devoted  solely  to  the  world- 
fide  economic  relations  of  the  United  States, 
ould  scarcely  do  full  justice  to  that  single  phase 
f  our  global  relations. 

All  of  the  earth's  nearly  2,500  million  human 
inhabitants  now  live  in  a  world  of  continually 
xpanding  relationships.     Our  fascinating  little 


earth  seems  to  be  a  "rapidly  shrinking  world" 
only  because  of  the  ever  geographically  widening 
outreach  of  communications,  transport,  and  travel 
available  to  individual  human  beings  and  so- 
cieties— which  is  the  truly  significant  factor. 
These  new  powers  do  not  solve  world  problems; 
they  ameliorate  a  few,  create  new  ones,  and  aggra- 
vate others.  We  recall  the  story  of  "Benny  and 
the  Bird-dogs"  by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings: 
"Now  putting  an  automobile  under  Uncle  Benny 
was  like  putting  wings  on  a  wild-cat — it  just 
opened  up  new  territory." 


Roadblock  To  Understanding  Global  Relations 

A  serious  roadblock  to  understanding  the  new 
global  relations  of  the  United  States  is  misconcep- 
tion of  simple  geographical  relationships.  This 
is  in  large  part  due  to  widespread  use  of  Mercator 
and  some  of  the  other  world  maps  in  school  text- 
books, newspapers,  and  now  even  on  television. 
It  is  disconcerting  to  discover  how  many  people 
are  quite  oblivious  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
maps  they  use.  And  among  those  whose  job  it  is 
to  prepare  maps — seldom  geographers  or  cartog- 
raphers— few  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  map 
projections  and  of  the  properties  of  the  maps  they 
make  with  which  to  convey  basic  information. 
The  Mercator  is  used  more  frequently  than  all 
other  projections  put  together,  and  almost  never 
does  one  see  an  equal-area  projection.  The  fact 
that  the  world  is  round  is  taught,  I  suppose,  in  all 
American  schools.  And  most  people  have  been 
told  that  a  great  circle  is  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween two  points  on  earth. 

The  fact  that,  between  any  two  given  points  on 
the  earth,  the  "great  circle  route"  is  shorter  than 
any  "small  circle  route"  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing problem:  A  man  has  a  gun  that  will 
shoot  only  30  rods ;  he  sees,  shoots,  and  kills  a  bear 
that  is  40  rods  due  east  of  him.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  it?     And  what  is  the  color  of  the  bear? 
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The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  man  and  the 
white  polar  bear  are  standing  on  meridians  which 
are  180°  apart,  so  that  they  are  diametrically  op- 
posite across  the  North  Pole,  and  that  both  are 
12.73  rods  from  the  pole.  The  "small  circle" 
parallel  of  latitude  on  which  both  man  and  bear 
are  located  therefore  has  a  circumference  of  80 
rods ;  and  the  bear  is  both  40  rods  due  east  and  40 
rods  due  west  of  the  man  (figure  1). 


Figure  1.    Man  shooting  polar  bear  40  rods  due  east 
of  him 

The  diameter,  25.46  rods,  which  is  a  meridian  and  there- 
fore a  great  circle,  is  less  than  the  JiO-rod  semicircumfer- 
ence  of  a  "small  circle,"  which  is,  of  course,  a  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  bear  is  thus  both  40  rods  due  east  and  40 
rods  due  west  of  the  man,  but  only  25.46  rods  north  and 
south  from  the  man — across  the  North  Pole. 

Very  few  people  know  what  a  series  of  great 
circle  routes  looks  like  on  a  Mercator  or  any  other 
map  (figure  2).  Certainly  from  the  maps  they 
use  (always  flat)  they  don't  almost  instinctively 
visualize  world  relationships  as  they  exist  on  the 
round  world  we  live  on. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  are  presented  below  do  not  surprise  even 
some  professional  geographers.  Misconceptions 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  are  among  the  most  widely 
entertained.  How  many  realize  that  the  distance 
east-west  across  Africa,  from  Dakar  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  is  almost  the  same  as  the  distance  from 
Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  Bering  Strait  and  that 
the  great  circle  between  those  two  Russian  points 
passes  between  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and  be- 
tween Murmansk  and  Arkhangelsk  and  within 
five  degrees  of  the  North  Pole? 

People  in  the  United  States  think  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo  as  being  in  "this  hemi- 


sphere" and  therefore  relatively  near,  but  seldom 
realize  that  those  two  South  American  cities  are 
as  far  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  are  Istanbul, 
Turkey;  Igarka,  U.S.S.R.,  in  Siberia  (on  the 
Yenesei  River) ;  and  the  westernmost  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Santiago,  Chile,  is  farther 
from  Washington  than  is  Moscow.  Mexico  City 
is  nearer  Washington  by  nearly  500  statute  miles 
than  is  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  good  corrective  of  American  geographical 
ideas  is  "World  View  and  Strategy"  by  Richard 
E.  Harrison  and  Hans  W.  Weigert  in  Compass 
of  the  World.  Professor  Halford  J.  Mackinder, 
busy  "setting  up  the  teaching  of  political  and  his- 
torical geography  at  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  London,"  and  "noting  current  events  with 
a  teacher's  eye  for  generalization,"  presented  his, 
paper  that  later  became  famous,  "The  Geographi- 
cal Pivot  of  History,"  in  January  1904.  His  most- 
important  map,   called  "The  Natural  Seats   of 


Figure  2.    A  family  of  great  circles  on  a  Mercator- type 
map 

This  is  part  of  a  series  of  great  circle  routes  plotted  on 
a  Miller  cylindrical  projection — which  is  a  mathematical 
modification  of  a  Mercator  projection,  placing  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  closer  together,  and  bringing  the  geographi- 
cal poles  within  a  finite  distance  of  the  equator.  Only  the 
northern  half  of  the  so-called  Western  hemisphere  is 
shown  above.  If  continued  around  the  world  each  of 
these  great  circles  would  constitute  a  mirror  image  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  likewise  ter- 
minating at  0°  latitude,  180°  longitude. 

When  an  extensive  series  of  such  great  circle  courses  is 
printed  on  transparent  plastic  it  may  be  moved  to  the 
right  or  left  on  the  map  (keeping  the  equators  of  map  and 
diagram  always  together),  so  as  to  bring  any  two  points 
on  the  ewlh's  surface  onto  one  of  these  curves — or  on  a 
curve  readily  interpolated  between  two  that  are  printed. 
The  great  circle  course  and  approximate  distance  between 
any  two  points  may  thus  be  readily  determined. 

A  map  of  the  world,  equatorial  scale  1:30,000,000,  ap- 
proximately 57  x  35  inches,  with  relief  in  color,  and  with 
a  series  of  80  complete  great  circle  courses  similar  to 
those  illustrated  above  printed  on  the  back,  was  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  State  by  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  Copies  may  be  purchased  from  that  Society, 
Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.  Y.,  for  $1 
folded,  or  $2.50  in  a  mailing  tube;  but  the  order  should 
specify  that  a  copy  of  the  map  with  a  "great  circle  nomo- 
graph" on  the  back  is  desired. 
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Power,"  was  on  the  Mercator  projection,  but  with- 
out parallels  and  meridians,  and  limited  by  an 
ellipse.  Weigert,  analyzing  Mackinder's  reap- 
praisal in  his  paper  on  "The  Round  World  and  the 


Winning  of   the   Peace," 1   remarks 


from 


Mercator  he  turns  to  the  globe,"  but  he  also 
pointed  out  that  "The  great  circle  which  Mac- 
kinder  describes  does  not  in  fact  cut  the  coast  of 
France  but  passes  to  the  north  of  Greenland. 
Thus  he  showed  himself  to  be  an  unwitting  pris- 
oner of  Mercator." 2 

One  of  the  best  correctives  of  geographical  mis- 
conceptions, in  my  opinion,  is  the  article  entitled 
•'The  Myth  of  the  Continents"  by  Eugene  Staley, 
an  economist,  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1941.  He 
points  out  that  so-called  "continental  solidarity" 
is  largely  a  figure  of  speech  and  that  the  oceans 
tend  to  unify  more  than  the  continents.3 

We  need  to  realize  that  most  world  maps  con- 
stitute merely  a  conventional  device  for  portray- 
ing geographical  distributions  as  they  are  found 
at  different  latitudes  and  longitudes.  There  is  no 
magic  means  of  transferring  to  a  globe  the  con- 
cepts conveyed  by  maps.  The  most  effective 
means  I  know  of  for  visualizing  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  various  map  projections  is  to  substitute 
ii  human  head  for  the  geographical  globe  as 
keen  in  the  photographs  in  figure  3.  The  eyes 
lire  on  the  equator;  the  center  of  the  nose  is  on 
che  Greenwich  meridian ;  the  circular  cap  is  much 
Easier  to  copy  than  hair.  This  human  head  has 
peen  transferred  to  a  number  of  the  most  widely 
used  map  projections,  as  if  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
pars,  chin,  and  cap  were  land  masses.  Here  are 
j;hown  (figure  4)  the  results  of  mapping  the  world 
>n  familiar  projections.  Such  "maps"  are,  in  a 
sense,  caricatures  of  the  human  head  represented 
>tnd  could  scarcely  serve  to  identify  the  contest- 
ants in  a  beauty  contest  or  to  record  the  faces  in 
,i  rogues'  gallery. 

!   Maps  centered  at  the  North  Pole  are  sometimes 
presented  as  if  they  were  a  new  idea  that  readily 
Corrects  the  misconceptions  derived  from  Mer- 
cator and  other  maps.     Actually  such  maps  have 
j>een  made  for  several  centuries.    To  visualize 
iome  polar  geography,  we  have  here  a  map  of 
jhat  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  north  of  30° 
torth  latitude,  drawn  on  a  gnomonic  or  great 
•ircle   projection,   centered   at   the   North   Pole 
figure  5).     Every  straight  line  on  any  gnomonic 
)rojection  describes  a  great  circle  course.     Coll- 
ider the  advantages  of  commercial  aviation  at 
Thule,  Greenland,  if  and  when  it  becomes  possible. 
Nothing  would   better  illustrate  the  new  rela- 
ions  of  the  United  States.     I  spent  the  last  4 
lays  of  April  1953  at  the  great  Thule  Air  Force 


1  Published  in  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1943,  p.  595;  and, 
n  slightly  different  form,  in  Compass  of  the  World,  1944, 
161. 

1  New  Compass  of  the  World,  pp.  87,  88. 
8  Compass  of  the  World,  pp.  89-108. 


Figure  3.    Human  head  on  a  geographical  globe 

This  head  of  a  man  was  drawn  upon  a  geographical 
globe  by  the  artist,  Boris  Artzybasheff.  The  nose  is  cen- 
tered on  the  Greenwich  meridian,  and  the  eyes  are  on  the 
equator.  This  was  made  to  facilitate  graphic  studies  of 
the  properties  of  world  maps  on  various  map  projections. 


Base,  near  76° 30'  north  latitude,  69°  west  longi- 
tude. Located  within  810  nautical  miles  of  the 
North  Pole,  about  2,250  nautical  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, and  2,400  nautical  miles  from  Moscow, 
Thule  is  open  to  supply  by  steamships  for  about 
70  days  each  summer — when  all  possible  supplies 
for  the  year  are  transported  and  stored.  Since  it 
lies  10°  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  therefore 
much  farther  north  than  North  Cape,  Norway,  or 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  commercial  air  passengers 
could  stop  off  at  Thule  between  flights  and  enjoy 
the  "midnight  sun" — continuously  above  the  hori- 
zon during  about  4  months  (April  23  to  August 
21)  ;  for  only  about  98  days  (November  4  to  Febru- 
ary 11)  is  the  sun  continuously  below  the  horizon. 
Air  routes  between  many  northern  hemisphere 
cities  will  eventually  be  established  that  will 
traverse  at  least  short  stretches  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Thule  will  be  found  near  the  great  circle  routes 
connecting  northern  and  eastern  Europe  with  cen- 
tral and  western  North  America — which  should 
carry  heavy  air  traffic. 


United  States  Hemispheres 

But  the  world  is  round  any  way  you  look  at  it. 
Viewed  from  a  spaceship,  say  from  10  million 
miles  away  in  any  direction  whatever,  practically 
a  full  hemisphere  would  be  seen,  bounded  by  a 
circle.     The  number  of  hemispheres  is  therefore 
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Figure  4.    Human     head     on     seven     well-known     map 
projections 


The  man's  head  shown  in  figure  3  is  here  presented  on 
the  following  well-known  map  projections,  as  if  the  nose, 
eyes,  mouth,  ears,  chin,  and  cap  were  land  masses:  (a) 
Mercator  projection  (because  the  North  and  South  Poles 
are  at  infinity  they  cannot  be  shown  on  such  a  map); 
(b)  Miller  cylindrical  projection,  a  mathematical  modi- 
fication of  the  Mercator,  with  all  parallels  of  latitude 
closer  together  than  on  Mercator,  and  with  both  geograph- 
ical poles  represented  by  straight  lines  as  long  as  the 
equator;  (c)  polar  equidistant,  the  center  of  construction 
being  at  the  North  Pole  in  this  instance;  (d)  azimuthal 
equidistant,  the  center  of  the  projection  being  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  (e)  Van  der  Grinten  projection;  (f)  sinus- 
oidal equal-area  projection,  as  sometimes  interrupted  to 
avoid  breaking  the  continents;  and  (g)  two  azimuthal 
equal-area  projection  hemispheres. 


infinite.  For  Americans  it  is  particularly  illumi- 
nating to  consider  a  few  of  the  hemispheres  which; 
include  all  of  the  United  States.  I  undertook 
something  of  this  sort  in  1945  in  a  paper  entitled 
"This  Hemisphere".4  The  map  illustrations  used 
with  the  present  article  are,  with  two  exceptions,' 
different. 

As  a  background  for  consideration  of  most  of 
the  maps  appearing  with  this  article,  consider1 
the  seven  major  "culture  worlds"  that  have  been 
so  well  defined  by  Russell  and  Kniffen,  here  out- 
lined on  a  map  of  world  population  distribution 
on  an  equal-area  projection  (figure  6).    Within 
the  last  year  all  of  these  seven  "culture  worlds" 
except  the  Polar  world  have  been  the  scenes  of 
special  missions  of  Secretary  Dulles,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  or  Milton  Eisenhower.     In  five  ofj 
these   culture   regions    international   conferences 
have  been  attended  by  official  delegates  of  the' 
United  States  within  the  last  year.     Dr.  F.  S.  C. ! 
Northrup,  in  his  recent  book,  The  Taming  of  the 
Nations:  A  Study  of  the  Cultural  Bases  of  Inter-} 
national  Policy,  develops  the  significance  of  these 
culture  regions  in  the  constructive  evolution  of  i 
international  relations. 


So-Called  Western  Hemisphere 

Americans  sometimes  speak  as  if  the  one  hemi- 
sphere in  which  the  United  States  is  located  is  the 
so-called  Western  Hemisphere. 
_  The  line  separating  the  mapmaker's  conven- 
tional Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres  is  the 
pair  of  meridians  20°  west  and  160°  east  of  Green- 
wich. This  line  is  wholly  lacking  in  geographical 
significance  (figure  7). 

It  seems  appropriate  here  to  speak  of  the  un- 
planned development  of  our  regional  terminology. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  suggesting  the  de- 
Europeanization  of  our  terminology  relating  to 
major  geographical  regions  and  its  universaliza- 
tion  instead.  It  is  time  to  be  done  with  "western" 
and  "eastern  hemispheres"  and  the  rest  and  to 
begin  employing  terms  that  are  objective  and  fully 
acceptable  to  the  people  living  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned. Perhaps  "the  American  hemisphere" 
should  be  acceptable  for  the  American  continents 
and  islands,  including  Greenland,  although  the 
Americas  support  only  about  13  percent  of  the 
world's  population  on  30  percent  of  its  land  area. 
"Middle  West"  relating  to  the  middle  western 
United  States  is,  of  course,  not  objectionable,  but 
I  can  think  of  no  orientation  of  the  globe  that  justi- 
fies the  terms  "Middle  East"  and  "Far  East." 
"Eastern  Asia,"  "Southern"  or  "South  Asia," 
"south  central  Pacific,"  and  similar  terms  are,  in 
my  opinion,  preferable  from  every  standpoint,  j 
Incidentally,  the  adjective  and  noun  "Asiatic" 

4  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  845 ;  reprinted  in  Journal 
of  Geography,  Dec.  1945,  p.  347,  and  in  Foundations  of  No-   i 
tional  Power,  edited  by  Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  p. 
607. 
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lould  be  replaced  by  "Asian,"  which  is  analogous 
t  American,  African,  European,  Eurasian,  and 
ustralian. 


mama-Tokyo  Hemisphere 

The  hemisphere  shown  at  the  left  in  figure  8  is 
ntered  midway  between  the  city  of  Panama  and 
okyo  (two  Pacific  ports)  on  the  connecting  great 
rcle  route  of  7,320  geographical  or  nautical  miles, 
raveling  by  air  from  Panama,  one  crosses  the 
iribbean  Sea,  Yucatan,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
nited  States  (passing  near  Galveston  and  Salt 
ike  City),  covering  43  percent  of  the  total  dis- 
nce  before  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the 
outh  of  the  Columbia  River;  then  across  the 
irth  Pacific  and  over  the  Aleutians,  crossing  the 
uthern  part  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  passing 
thin  400  miles  of  Kamchatka  before  reaching 
)kyo.  The  white  ocean  area  on  the  Miller  cylin- 
ical  map  at  the  right  is  the  same  hemisphere 
th  the  same  Panama-Tokyo  great  circle  route 
ipearing  as  a  curve.  Of  the  seven  Kussell- 
niffen  "culture  worlds,"  this  hemisphere  em- 
aces  much  of  the  American  and  the  Oriental, 
[  of  the  Polar  culture  world,  and  some  of  the 
iropean. 


jure  5.    Part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 

Vhat  part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  which  is  north 
30°  north  latitude  {approximately  the  latitude  of  New 
leans,  La.,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  of  Lhasa,  Tibet)  is 
•e  mapped  on  a  gnomonic  or  great  circle  projection, 
itered  at  the  North  Pole.  On  this  projection,  all  great 
vie  routes  are  straight  lines,  and  all  straight  lines  trace 
at  circle  routes  between  all  points  on  those  lines.  The 
ear  scale  increases  rapidly  outtoard  from  the  center 
the  projection. 

fotc  how  many  straight  lines  connecting  points  named 
the  map  cross  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Also  note  the  ad- 
itages  of  Thulc,  in  Northwestern  Greenland,  in  relation 
nany  of  these  cities. 
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Figure  6.  The  seven  major  "culture  worlds"  of  Russell 
and  Kniffen,  superposed  on  a  world  popula- 
tion map  on  an  equal-area  projection,  each 
small  dot  representing  50,000  people 

These  "culture  tvorlds"  are:  (1)  Polar  world;  (2)  Eu- 
ropean world  not  part  of  Asia;  (3)  Dry  world,  both  hot 
and  cold  deserts;  (4)  African  world  south  of  the  Sahara; 
(5)  Oriental  world;  (6)  American  world ;  and  (7)  Pacific 
world.  The  "transition  zones"  are  not  represented  in 
detail  on  this  map.  In  describing  nearly  all  tlie  maps 
that  follow,  the  inclusion  or  the  exclusion  of  these  "culture 
worlds"  is  mentioned. 


Moscow-Centered  Hemisphere 

It  may  seem  odd  to  include  the  hemisphere  cen- 
tered at  Moscow  (figure  9)  among  the  hemispheres 
including  all  the  United  States.  But  it  does 
barely  include  San  Diego,  Calif.  And  it  includes, 
as  may  be  noted  on  this  pair  of  maps,  all  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  a  northeastern  fringe  of  South  America, 
and  much  of  Indonesia,  It  therefore  embraces 
the  larger  part  of  the  world's  population  and  all 
or  much  of  the  larger  part  of  all  the  seven  "culture 
worlds"  except  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific. 


A  North  Atlantic  Hemisphere 

This  hemisphere  (figure  10)  barely  includes  all 
of  North  and  South  America  on  its  western  edge — 
Cape  Horn  and  the  easternmost  Aleutian  Islands. 
Its  center  proved  to  be  in  the  north  Atlantic,  at 
28°  N.  and  31°  W.,  and  a  great  circle  through  that 
point  somewhat  east  of  South  America  passes  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Iceland.  The  western  half 
of  this  hemisphere  (a  mere  quarter  sphere)  thus 
embraces  all  of  the  land  in  the  so-called  Western 
Hemisphere,  while  the  eastern  half  includes  all 
of  Europe  and  Africa  (with  most  of  Madagascar) 
and  more  than  40  percent  of  the  area  of  Asia.  Of 
the  seven  "culture  worlds,"  only  the  larger  part 
of  the  "Oriental"  and  all  of  the  "Pacific"  are 
lacking.  Somewhat  more  about  this  interesting 
hemisphere  was  presented  in  my  earlier  paper 
referred  to. 
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Figure  7.    The  map-maker's  conventional  Western  and 
Eastern  Hemispheres 

The  usual  line  of  separation  is  the  pair  of  meridians 
20"  west  and  160°  east  of  Qreenioich.  The  white-ocean 
hemisphere  at  the  bottom  on  the  left,  and  in  the  center 
of  the  world  map  on  the  Miller  cylindrical  projection  map 
at  the  top,  is  the  conventional  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  other  is  the  equally  conventional  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
The  map  at  the  top  shows  that  this  Western  Hemisphere 
is  exactly  as  much  east  as  it  is  west  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  letters  N  and  S  are  at  the  north  and 
south  geographical  poles.  The  letters  A  to  F  inclusive 
are  at  identical  points  on  all  three  maps,  and  the  curved 
lines  on  the  Miller  map  are  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing straight  lines  (great  circles)  on  the  two  circular 
hemisphere  maps.  O  is  the  center  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  P  is  the  center  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


Sum  Total  of  All  U.S.  Hemispheres 

If  a  transparent  plastic  hemisphere  be  so  placed 
on  a  globe  that  it  just  covers  the  United  States 
and  touches  at  the  northernmost  points  of  Wash- 
ington and  Maine,  it  will  cover  the  hemisphere 
shown  at  the  left  in  figure  11,  which  includes  Ant- 
arctica and  southeastern  Australia,  as  well  as 
South  America  and  major  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 

A  series  of  four  or  more  similar  hemispheres 
may  be  mapped,  tangent  successively  at  the  outer- 
most points  of  Maine  and  Florida,  Florida  and 
Texas,  Texas  and  California,  and  finally  the  Pa- 


cific coast  of  the  United  States.  The  results  an 
represented  on  the  world  map  on  the  Briesemeis 
ter  elliptical  equal-area  projection  (figure  12) 
Four  of  the  tangent  great  circles  that  limit  thi 
hemispheres  embracing  all  of  the  United  State; 
are  shown,  each  in  a  distinctive  line  symbol  com 
pletely  encircling  the  earth.  These  include  thi 
tangent  lines  AB,  BC,  DE,  and  EA  (omitting 
CD).  These  great  circles,  tangent  to  the  invertec 
outline  mirror  image  of  the  United  States  in  thi 
Indian  Ocean,  outline  the  only  part  of  the  eartl 
no  part  of  which  can  be  included  in  a  hemispher 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  so-called  continents 
United  States  (the  48  States  and  the  District  o: 
Columbia) .  The  largest  bit  of  land  within  tha 
most  remote  area  is  desolate  Kerguelen  Island— 
of  interest  today  only  in  weather  reporting 
Therefore,  if  someone  speaks  of  "this  hemi 
sphere"  as  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  Unitec 
States  is  located,  it  is  relevant  to  ask  "Whicl 
hemisphere?" 

Thus  there  is  no  human  being  anywhere  oi 
earth  who  does  not  live  in  some  hemisphere  tha 
includes  all  of  the  United  States.  This  brings  U 
mind  Edwin  Markham's  quatrain  entitle* 
"Outwitted" : 

He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win : 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in. 

The  peoples  of  every  "culture  world"  are  there 
fore  geographically  nearer  to  the  United  States 
than  most  of  us  realize — none  so  remote  that  the] 
do  not  live  in  what  we  might  call  "an  Americai 
hemisphere."  The  peoples  of  each  of  these  cul 
tures  take  natural  pride  in  their  own  distinctive 
way  of  life,  in  their  religious  faith  and  philosophy 
and  in  the  community  of  their  social  institutions 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  indiscriminately  mixed 
with  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  as  we  now 
homogenize  milk,  because  each  regards  itself  in 
some  cherished  way  as  the  cream  of  all  the  world's 


Figure  8.    Panama-Tokyo  hemisphere 

The  point  0  at  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  map  on  the 
left  is  the  point  midway  on  the  great  circle  between 
Panama  and  Tokyo,  which  is  the  straight  line  P-T  on  this 
map,  about  7,320  geographical  or  nautical  miles  in  length. 
The  white-ocean  area  on  the  Miller  map  at  the  right  is 
the  same  hemisphere,  and  the  curve  P-O-T  is  the  same 
great  circle  course. 
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>eoples.  At  least  the  Asian  peoples  of  India, 
3hina,  and  Japan  are  pardonably  proud  of  the 
act  that  their  forefathers  were  civilized  when  the 
ncestors  of  the  more  aggressive  peoples  now  liv- 
ng  in  northern  Europe  and  the  "United  States 
fere  wearing  animal  skins. 
The  librarian  of  a  New  Hampshire  public  li- 
rary,  responding  to  a  questionnaire  regarding 
he  use  of  globes,  replied  "If  people  in  general  do 
ot  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
bey  are  probably  doomed."  I  heartily  agree. 
_  It  is  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Professor  Mac- 
inder,  in  his  famous  1904  address :  ".  .  .  we  shall 
gain  have  to  deal  with  a  closed  political  system, 
nd  nontheless  that  it  will  be  one  of  worldwide 
x>pe.  Every  explosion  of  social  forces,  instead 
f  being  dissipated  in  a  surrounding  circuit  of  un- 
nown  space  and  barbaric  chaos,  will  be  sharply 
Bechoed  from  the  far  side  of  the  globe,  and  weak 
lements  in  the  political  and  economic  organism 
f  the  world  will  be  shattered  in  consequence."  5 


gure  9.    Moscow-centered  hemisphere 

The  hemisphere  centered  at  Moscow,  U.8.8.R.,  is  the 
hite-ocean  hemisphere  on  the  left.  The  small  white  cross 
i  loth  maps  is  Moscow.  It  includes  most  of  North 
inerica,  all  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  much  of  Indonesia — 
v.d  thus  most  of  the  world's  population. 


The  roundness  of  the  earth  is  very  real  in  human 
lations.  A  globe  is  not  merely  an  ornament  nor 
I  backdrop  for  photographs.  The  stamp  of  the 
prth's  sphericity  is  evident  in  all  of  the  world 
ttterns  that  have  yet  been  perceived  in  the  geo- 
lysical,  biogeographic,  and  social  sciences,  all  of 
em  hugging  closely  to  the  roundness  of  the  earth, 
msider  the  orogenic  (mountain-building)  pat- 
ens and  earthquake  zones,  the  currents  of  air 
'Oth  surface  and  upper  air),  and  all  the  other 
lenomena  of  world  weather,  the  ocean  currents, 
m's  routes  of  travel  by  air  and  sea,  and  his  tele- 
mmunication  patterns.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
e  time  has  come  to  study  logistics  seriously  on 
e  spherical  surface  of  the  globe:  cost-distances 
d  time-distances  by  sea  routes  and  land  routes 
rsus  air  routes,  and  communications  of  all  sorts, 
/entually  even  the  patterns  of  man's  political 
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Figure    10.    An   important   North   Atlantic   hemisphere 

The  straight  line  AOC  through  the  center  point  (about 
28°  N.,  31°  W.)  divides  this  North  Atlantic  hemisphere 
into  quarter-spheres.  The  western  quarter-sphere  thus 
contains  all  of  North  and  South  America,  including  Green- 
land, and  a  small  portion  of  Siberia.  The  eastern  quar- 
ter-sphere comprises  all  of  Europe  and  Africa  (including 
most  of  Madagascar)  and  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
area  of  Asia.  The  limit  of  the  hemisphere,  ABCDA  on 
both  maps,  in  a  complete  great  circle  (like  the  equator  or 
any  meridian  circle).  The  line  AOC  which  divides  it 
into  halves  is  half  of  such  a  great  circle,  the  other  half 
of  which  is  APC,  the  dotted  line  in  the  shaded  half  of  the 
Miller  map  at  the  right. 


institutions  will  probably  develop,  or  be  discovered 
already  to  bear,  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the 
global  relations  of  all  mankind. 

The  globality  of  relations  of  the  United  States 
is  today  measurably  enhanced  by  the  presence  on 
our  shores  of  the  United  Nations.  As  we  recall  the 
fears  of  many  of  our  forefathers  concerning  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1787-88,  we  realize  how  they  paral- 
lel some  of  the  fears  voiced  in  our  own  time.  They 
could  not  imagine,  166  years  ago,  how  peoples  so 
diverse  as  those  of  our  original  Thirteen  States, 
separated  from  one  another  by  weeks  of  the  most 
arduous  travel,  could  ever  become  an  integrated 
nation.  Patrick  Henry,  frightened  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  preamble,  demanded  "what  right  they 
had  to  say,  We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  We  the  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union  .  .  ."  In  replying  to  Madison, 
Patrick  Henry  said  "I  see  the  awful  immensity  of 
the  dangers  with  which  it  is  pregnant.  I  see  it. 
I  feel  it.  ...  Its  adoption  may  involve  the 
misery  of  the  other  hemispheres"  (note  the  plural 
"hemispheres").  "The  district,  .  .  .  'this  ten 
miles  square,'"  said  George  Mason  of  Virginia, 
"may  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  surrounding 
states  .  .  .  and  may  .  .  .  become  the  sanctuary  of 
the  blackest  crimes."  Benjamin  Franklin  could 
say  only  "I  consent,  Sir,  to  this  Constitution  be- 
cause I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  best."  Writing  in  the  hindsight 
wisdom  of  our  generation,  Carl  Van  Doren  ob- 
served "Those  who  believed  were  more  right  than 
those  who  doubted."6 


The  Great  Rehearsal,  p.  251. 
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And  in  our  own  day  it  is  clear  that  many  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  any  nation  alone  or  even 
by  small  groups  of  nations.  It  is  by  a  significant 
act  of  faith  that  the  preamble  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  begins  with  the  words,  "We 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations" — faith  in  the 
lessons  of  history,  not  least  in  the  history  of  our 
own  United  States.  The  U.N.  Charter  is  based 
not  on  an  ideology  such  as  dialectical  materialism 
but  on  the  grim  determination  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,"  whose  en- 
gines of  destruction  have  since  become  more  awful 
than  their  scientist  designers  intended  or  ex- 
pected. From  the  viewpoint  of  political  science  I 
suppose  the  U.N.  structure  is  sound  in  its  flexibil- 
ity and  in  the  inclusion  of  specialized  agencies 
created  to  deal  with  critical  problems  in  food  and 
agriculture,  world  health,  meteorology,  civil  avia- 
tion, labor,  trade,  telecommunications,  and  the  like. 
It  seems  relevant  to  recall  that  "Ideologies  divide ; 
projects  unite."  The  exploitability  of  the  divisive- 
ness  of  ideologies  is  now  apparent.  The  cohesive 
property  of  projects  is  increasingly  manifest  in 
the  operations  of  multinational  staffs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  several  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  as  in  increasing  and  improving  food 
production,  health  and  sanitation  programs,  and 
technical  assistance  in  underdeveloped  areas. 


Figure  11.    Hemisphere  with  the  northern  limits  of  the 
United  States  at  its  edge 

This  hemisphere,  which  has  the  corners  of  Maine  and 
the  State  of  Washington  at  its  northern  edge,  is  centered 
near  38"  S.,  98"  W.,  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  includes  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  Canada,  all  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  South  America  and  Antarctica,  and  the  more 
densely  populated  part  of  Australia.  The  white-ocean 
area  on  the  Miller  projection  map  at  the  right  delineates 
tlie  same  hemisphere. 


If  Haushofer  and  Hitler  or  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary strategists  ever  made  intelligent  use  of  globes, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  it.  What  they 
might  have  done  or  might  have  decided  not  to 
attempt,  if  they  had  visualized  geographical  re- 
lationships and  situations  more  accurately,  we  can 
only  guess.  But  it  is  clear  that  misconceptions 
of  global  relations,  concerning  which  many  people 
speak  very  glibly — on  the  part  of  men  in  high 
places  either  in  this  or  almost  any  other  large 


country — can  so  distort,  or  in  the  past  have  s 
distorted,  the  facts  of  another  nation's  capabilitie 
and  intentions  as  to  compromise  peace  or  to  star 
or  lose  wars.  This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  wh; 
flat-map  thinking  about  world  relationships  ma; 
be  treacherously  deceptive  and  politically  am 
socially  dangerous. 

We  cannot  really  comprehend  many  of  our  owi 
national  problems  except  in  their  true  relation 
ships  to  the  whole.  As  a  corollary  it  is  th 
writer's  conviction  that : 

He  who  would  solve  world  problems  must 
understand  them ; 

He  who  would  understand  world  problems 
must  visualize  them ;  and 

He  who  would  visualize  world  problems 
should  study  them  on  the  spherical  sur- 
face of  a  globe. 


Figure  12.    The  sum  of  all  hemispheres  containing  al 
of  the  United  States 

The  sum  of  all  hemispheres  that  include  the  entin 
United  States  is  indicated  in  reverse  on  this  world  maj, 
on  the  Briesemeister  equal-area  projection,  by  oringmi 
out  the  only  area  no  part  of  which  can  be  included  in  c 
hemisphere  that  embraces  all  of  the  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  outermost  points  of  the  United  States  are  marked 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E ;  and  the  points  antipodal 
to  them  (as  if  one  were  to  stick  a  hatpin  five  times  through 
the  center  of  the  earth,  coming  out  on  the  other  side) 
are  lettered  A',  B',  C,  D',  and  E'.  The  dotted  line 
passing  through  A  and  B,  across  Canada  and  west  0) 
Africa,  and  crossing  Australia,  is  the  great  circle  that 
outlines  the  hemisphere  shown  in  figure  11.  A  series 
of  hemispheres,  each  including  all  of  the  United  States, 
can  similarly  be  defined,  bounded  by  the  great  circles 
passing  through  BC,  CD  (not  shown),  DE,  and  EA,  which 
are  shown  on  the  map  in  distinctive  dashed  lines,  each 
completely  encircling  the  earth. 

The  only  area  which  lies  wholly  outside  all  of  these 
U.S.  hemispheres  is  the  area  in  the  south  Indian  Ocean 
bounded  by  these  curves,  which  are  tangent  to  an  inverted, 
outline  mirror  image  of  the  United  States  (which  is 
therefore  but  little  larger  than  the  United  States  itself), 
and  is  therefore  the  only  portion  of  the  earth  no  part 
of  which  can  be  included  in  a  hemisphere  embracing  the 
entire  United  States. 

The  continuous  curve  in  a  solid  line  is  the  line  of  the 
centers  of  all  hemispheres  which  barely  include  all  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore  any  hemisphere  centered 
at  a  point  inside  that  curve  will  include  the  United  States 
and  somewhat  more. 
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The  obstacles  to  taking  properly  into  account 
the  rapidly  changing  relations  between  people  on 
a  worldwide  scale  are  twofold:  (1)  political  and 
institutional  and  (2)  physical  and  technical. 

Political  and  Institutional  Roadblocks 

It  is  not  only  the  United  States  but  also  most 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  are  experi- 
encing global  relations  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history.    And  the  political  and  institutional  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  each  nation's  adapting  it- 
self to  the  new  worldwide  relationships  are  very 
s;reat.    It  is  not  people  but  the  inadequacies  of 
political  institutions  (dating,  of  course,  from  pre- 
itomic  ages)  that  now  constitute  the  chief  road- 
olock  to  effective  cooperation  as  world  citizens,  in 
:he  opinion  of  Maj.  Gen.  G.  Brock  Chisholm,  well- 
mown    Canadian   psychiatrist,    who    was    until 
recently  Director-General  of  the  World  Health 
Drganization.    He  notes  that  there  is  need  of  flex- 
bility  to  permit  quicker  and  freer  decisions  in 
nternational   affairs   by   heads   of   government, 
without  danger  to  democratic  processes.    It  may 
therefore  be  well  to  reexamine  what  ought  to  be 
lone  in  the  national  interest  to  adapt  each  nation's 
nstitutions  and  procedures  to  the  necessities  of 
rfficient  operation  on  a  worldwide  scale.     What 
lational  constitutions  and  legislative  procedures, 
n  fact,  have  yet  been  conceived  with  a  view  to 
assuring  relatively  prompt  and  responsible  action 
n  collaboration  with  the  governments  and  peoples 
»f  other  nations?     Dr.  Chisholm  adds  that  there 
s  a  need  of  expert  international  civil  servants, 
rho  should  not  sacrifice  any  of  their  national 
llegiance,  and  that  their  training  is  more  exacting 
han  that  of  domestic  civil  services. 
:  Another  serious  roadblock  to  development  of 
'lormal  world  relationships  is  widespread  fear. 
,t  is  no  longer  wild  animals  we  fear  but  our  fel- 
iow  men — what  they  may  do  to  us,  what  they  think 
re  think.     There  is  xenophobia — fear  and  dis- 
trust of   foreign  peoples,   ideas,   and   products, 
len  governed  by  fear  become  victims  of  a  sort 
jf  "phobiocracy"— rule  by  fear  and  by  "phobio- 
rats."    Strangely,  the  fears  among  nations  are 
iTeatest  in  those  that  possess  the  weirdest  pri- 
lordial  cosmic  powers  of  destruction  of  one  an- 
ther and  of  everything  they  cherish  on  earth. 
Lit  sometimes  seems  that  vast  new  human  ener- 
ies  would  be  released  if  we  were  to  nourish  faith 
l  the  integrity  of  the  universe  and  its  Creator,  in 
le  sound  principles  enunciated  by  our  forefathers 
l  each  of  our  culture  worlds,  and  in  the  ability 
ad  desire  of  many  of  our  fellow  men  of  all  lands 
)  rise  above  the  inane  excesses  of  nationalism  that 
)metimes  seem  to  threaten  to  engulf  us  all. 

hysical  and  Technical  Obstacles 

Many  physical  and  technical  difficulties  must  be 
/ercome  before  we  can   effectively  and  easily 
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visualize  geographical  relationships  that  can  be 
perceived  realistically  only  on  globes.  Mechani- 
cally it  is  easy  to  project  pinpoints  of  light  repre- 
senting stars  upon  a  planetarium  dome  and  thus 
study  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  eclipses,  and 
movements  of  the  planet  "wanderers"  among  the 
fixed  stars.  But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  project 
continuous  coasts,  rivers,  and  geographical  dis- 
tributions and  to  superpose  one  set  of  geographical 
data  on  another. 

For  example,  there  is  thus  far  no  practical 
means  of  presenting  a  globe,  or  of  projecting  onto 
a  screen  the  appearance  of  a  globe,  with  subject 
matter  on  it,  in  a  lecture  room  or,  what  seems  to 
be  technically  very  different,  on  a  television 
screen. 

But  the  time  must  come,  I  believe,  when  anyone 
studying  relationships,  let  us  say,  between  two 
points  5,000  or  more  miles  apart,  or  involving  an 
area  as  large  as  one-tenth  of  the  earth's  surface, 
will  normally  turn  to  a  globe  supplemented  by 
transparent  measuring  and  comparing  devices  that 
will  make  it  easier  to  use  a  globe  than  a  map. 

The  writer's  most  useful  present  unofficial  re- 
sponsibility, in  his  own  estimation,  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council's 
"Committee  on  Construction  and  Use  of  Precise 
Globes  and  Spherical  Maps,"  which  is  working  on 
a  comprehensive  program— thus  far  solely  with 
government  funds,  but  we  hope  later  also  with 
private  funds,  especially  in  the  educational  field. 


Study  of  Techniques 

The  study  of  many  categories  of  geographical 
phenomena  on  the  global  surface  presents  striking 
difficulties.  Printing  population  distribution, 
cost-  and  time-distance  data,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects on  globe  gores  and  mounting  them  on  globes 
seems,  at  the  moment,  prohibitive  in  cost.  Pro- 
jection from  lantern  slides  onto  spherical  surfaces 
may  prove  most  economical  but  necessitates  en- 
tirely new  techniques  involving  special  lenses  and 
projection  apparatus  and  perhaps  projecting  onto 
concave  surfaces. 

Research  and  development  in  problems  of  globe 
production  include  determination  of  means  of 
making  globes  more  accurate  and  uniform,  of 
transparent  materials  best  adapted  for  use  as 
spherical  overlays  and  means  of  imprinting  geo- 
graphical and  geometrical  patterns  upon  them, 
and  means  of  projecting  global  distributions  onto 
a  dome  analogous  to  a  planetarium.  The  total 
cost  may  be  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  any  event,  a  whole  generation  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  should  learn,  soon,  to  think  in  truly 
"global"  terms.  Large  as  the  earth  may  seem 
to  us  and  complicated  though  its  problems  be, 
we  dare  not  exclude  any  people  or  any  region 
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from  our  thinking.  Perhaps  if  the  earth  were  as 
large  as  Jupiter  (with  about  120  times  the  sur- 
face area  of  the  earth)  we  could  protest  with  some 
reason  that  it  was  too  much  for  human  beings  to 
comprehend.  But  we  need  to  introduce  each  gen- 
eration at  a  relatively  early  age  to  concepts  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  to  its  "wholeness-properties," 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  is  more  than  the 
sum  of  all  its  parts,  as  the  body  is  more  than  a 
mere  aggregation  of  organs  and  parts.  A  young 
generation  has  already  begun  to  think  in  terms 
of  subatomic  particles  (without  having  to  unlearn 
anything)  and  knows  that  matter  is  not  simply 
"solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  parti- 
cles," as  defined  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1707. 
They  easily  become  accustomed  to  models  of  atoms, 
with  nuclei  comprising  protons  and  neutrons  and 
with  electrons  moving  in  planetary  orbits.  When 
children  begin  early  to  see  and  think  in  world 
terms,  realistically  related  to  the  roundness  of  the 
earth,  the  solution  of  world  problems  will  become 
tractable. 

What  a  wonderful  little  celestial  ball  we  live 
on !  To  millions  of  its  human  tenants  it  is  "the 
good  earth,"  to  little  tracts  of  which  they  are 
passionately  attached.  To  its  myriad  indescrib- 
able beauties  they  are  keenly  sensitive — to  visible 
beauties,  only  a  small  part  of  which  have  yet  been 
caught  in  color  photography,  to  its  audible 
beauties,  as  in  the  tidal  wave  of  birdsong  that 
sweeps  around  the  earth  daily  ahead  of  the  sun- 
rise. Sweeping  along  in  its  orbit  around  the  sun 
at  more  than  18  miles  per  second  (a  velocity  much 
exceeding  the  swiftest  modern  projectiles),  yet 
stable  enough  for  towering  skyscrapers,  it  pro- 
vides the  stage  upon  which  all  natural  and 
human  history  has  been  and  is  being  played. 
With  its  flowers  in  crannied  walls  and  light 
received  from  infinitely  distant  galaxies  and 
island  universes,  it  is  tinged  with  mystery  and 
wonder  enough  to  entrance  generations  for  all 
time  to  come.  As  we  fit  together  all  the  bits  of  in- 
formation we  learn  about  atoms  and  stars  and 
about  the  age  of  the  universe  and  of  the  earth, 
we  recall  the  Greek  dictum,  "That  which  is  first  as 
cause  is  last  in  discovery."  And  when  we  trace 
our  geographical  data  on  globes  and  part-globes, 
we  shall  probably  realize  that  the  world  of  human 
relationships,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  in- 
volved, is  less  simple  than  we  sometimes  assume 
and  that  there  are  global  patterns  in  human  affairs 
far  greater  than  we  yet  perceive. 


_  •  Mr.  Boggs,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  Spe- 
cial Adviser j  on  Geography,  Department  of  State. 
His  article  is  based  on  an  invited  paper  which  he 
read  before  the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  April  12. 
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U.S.,  Turkey  Discuss  Matters 
of  Common  Interest 

TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  i 

Press  release  300  dated  June  5 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  wish  to  express  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Adnan  Menderes  to  Washington.  It  has  pro- 
vided a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  to  discuss  thoroughly  with  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Wilson,  Foa  Director  Stassen,; 
and  other  high  ranking  United  States  officials1 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  two  countries.' 

During  his  visit  the  Prime  Minister  also  met' 
with  members  of  Congress  who  are  active  in  com- 
mittees concerned  with  foreign  affairs.  In  such 
meetings  Mr.  Menderes  engaged  in  a  frank  ex- 
change of  views  and  opinions  relative  to  the  com- 
mon goals  and  interests  of  our  two  countries. 

Further,  the  visit  afforded  an  occasion  for  the, 
Prime  Minister  to  place  before  the  United  States, 
Government  a  clear  and  forceful  statement  of; 
Turkish  policy  to  act  as  a  convinced  and  deter- 
mined member  of  Nato,  to  develop  closer  political 
and  military  ties  with  other  friendly  nations  in 
the  free  world,  in  and  out  of  Nato,  and  to  support 
the  mutual  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  to  organize  for  world  security. 

The  official  visit  has  also  provided  another  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  Government  to 
reaffirm  its  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Turkey 
has  assumed  a  defense  posture  which  includes  a 
modernized  armed  force  and  which  places  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  its  country  and  people, 
and  that  substantial  assistance  from  the  United 
States  and  from  other  free  nations  who  are  in  a 
position  to  render  such  assistance  is  necessary  in 
order  to  permit  the  attainment  of  our  common 
objectives  for  a  collective  defense.  In  this  direc- 
tion, the  United  States  Government  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  base  its  program  of  military  assistance  to 
the  Eepublic  of  Turkey  toward  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  NATO-approved  Turkish  force 
goals.  In  order  to  enable  Turkey  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  her  armed  forces  under  the  above 
program  during  the  coming  year,  the  United 
States  Government,  subject  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  a  review  of  commitments  and  priorities, 
is  disposed  to  increase  its  presently  approved  mil- 
itary assistance  program.  The  United  States 
Government  is  further  prepared  to  accelerate  de- 
liveries of  items  in  the  present  pipeline  of  roughly 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  military  equipment 

1  Issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of 
Adnan  Menderes,  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  June  1-5. 
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presently  appropriated  and  programmed  for 
turkey. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  support  and 
naintenance  of  a  large  defense  force  will  place  a 
train  upon  the  Turkish  economy  which  it  cannot 
presently  bear  without  external  assistance  and  in 
mrther  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  our 
:ommon  interest  that  Turkey  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
ion  where  it  can  support  the  needs  of  its  military 
istablishment  and  its  economy  through  its  own 
•esources  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  United 
States  Executive  Branch  has  requested  the  Con- 
gress for  funds  which  would  permit  the  furnishing 
>f  economic  assistance  to  Turkey  during  the  com- 
ng  fiscal  year. 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States 
jovernment  to  make  any  commitments  as  to  its 
ntentions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  mili- 
ary or  economic  support  assistance  beyond  Fiscal 
Year  1956,  it  has  been  agreed  with  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  to  continue  the  appraisal  of  Turkey's  pos- 
sible future  needs  and  of  the  measures  which  may 
lave  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  Turkey 
ind  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ittainment  of  their  common  objectives. 


Ambassador  Johnston's  aim  in  the  forthcoming 
talks  in  the  area  will  be  to  define  points  of  essential 
agreement  and,  insofar  as  possible,  to  narrow  the 
differences  on  technical  aspects  of  the  irrigation 
and  power  project. 

The  Valley  development  program  contemplates 
the  construction  of  an  integrated  system  of  engi- 
neering works  calculated  to  irrigate  about  250,000 
acres  of  land  and  develop  more  than  60,000  kw.  of 
electricity  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  having  an  interest  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  basin.  Among  these  would  be  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  who 
have  been  on  international  relief  rolls  for  about 
6  years. 

Mr.  Johnston  will  be  accompanied  by  staff  ad- 
visers from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration. 


High  Commission  for  Germany 
Establishes  Patent  Appeal  Board 


Eric  Johnston  To  Resume  Talks 
>n  Jordan  Valley  Development 

Prests  release  298  dated  June  4 

Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  will  leave  for  the 
Near  East  on  June  10  to  resume  conversations  with 
four  Arab  States  and  Israel  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jordan  River  Valley. 

Mr.  Johnston  will  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and 
JEgypt  in  Cairo  on  June  12.  Following  these  dis- 
cussions he  will  proceed  to  Tel  Aviv  for  similar 
'meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  Israel. 

Both  Israel  and  the  interested  Arab  States  have 
jgiven  Ambassador  Johnston  their  comments  on  the 
broad  program  for  Jordan  Valley  development 
^proposed  to  them  last  November  during  Mr. 
[Johnston's  first  visit  to  the  area  as  the  personal 
j  representative  of  President  Eisenhower. 

In  addition,  both  the  Arab  States,  acting  as  a 
(group,  and  Israel  have  now  submitted  detailed 
'engineering  proposals  of  their  own  as  to  how  the 
valley's  water  resources  can  be  developed  for  irri- 
igation  and  power.  These  proposals,  together  with 
'those  originally  put  forward  by  Ambassador 
I  Johnston,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  forthcoming 
! discussions  at  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv.  Both  plans 
{represent  considered  study  of  the  idea  by  experts 
over  a  period  of  some  months  and  indicate  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  attitude  toward  the  basic 
conception  of  comprehensive  Valley  development. 
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DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  293  dated  June  2 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that,  effective  April  18,  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion for  Germany  has  established  a  Patent  Ap- 
peal Board  under  Allied  High  Commission  Law 
No.  8,  which  was  promulgated  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  in  October  1949.  This  law 
pertains  to  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  prop- 
erty rights  of  foreign  nations  and  foreign  na- 
tionals which  were  impaired  by  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war  or  as  the  result  of  German  wartime 
legislation. 

The  Patent  Appeal  Board  has  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  appeals  to  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion authorities  under  Law  No.  8.  The  Board 
consists  of  three  members:  the  United  States, 
British,  and  French  High  Commissioners  each 
appoint  one  member.  The  United  States  member 
is  S.  Houston  Lay,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
High  Commission  staff. 

Appeals  to  the  Board  must  be  taken  within  a 
period  of  6  months  of  the  date  of  the  decision 
complained  of  or  within  6  months  of  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Board,  whichever  is  later. 
Appeals  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Allied  High  Commission  at  Bonn/ 
Mehlem,  Germany. 

The  Board  will  function  during  the  period 
pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  contractual 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many.    At  the  time  the  contractual  agreements  be- 
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come  effective,  the  Board  will  be  superseded  by 
the  Arbitral  Commission  on  Property  Rights  and 
Interests  in  Germany  as  provided  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Settlement  of  Matters  Arising  Out  of 
the  War  and  the  Occupation. 


TEXT  OF  REGULATION  ESTABLISHING   BOARD 


The  Council  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  issues  the 
following  Regulation: 

Article  1 

In  implementation  of  Law  No.  8  (Amended)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Patent  Appeal  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Board". 

Article  2 

The  Board  shall  hear  and  determine  appeals  to  the 
Occupation  Authorities  under  Law  No.  8  (Amended). 
The  Board  shall  also  act  in  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Allied  High  Commission. 

Article  3 

The  seat  of  the  Allied  High  Commission  shall  be  that 
of  the  Board. 


Article  4 

l.-The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  members  who  shall 
have  the  qualifications  required  in  their  respective 
countries  for  appointment  to  judicial  office  or  equiv- 
alent qualifications. 

2.-Each  High  Commissioner  shall  appoint  one  member. 

Article  5 

All  decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  in  the  form  of  judg- 
ments or  orders  and  shall  be  by  majority  vote.  Judg- 
ments and  orders  of  the  Board  shall  be  binding  on  all 
parties  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  appeal. 

Article  6 

All  questions  of  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board. 

Article  7 

The  Allied  General  Secretariat  shall  act  as  the  channel 
of  communication  between  the  Board  and  the  German 
authorities  or  the  parties. 

Article  8 

An  appeal  under  Law  No.  8  (Amended)  may  be  taken 
to  the  Board : 

a)  in  the  case  of  any  decision  rendered  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Regulation, 
within  six  months  of  that  date; 

b)  in  the  case  of  any  decision  rendered  after  the  date 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Regulation,  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  the  decision. 

Done  at  Bonn/Mehlem,  on  3  April  1954. 

By  Order  of  the 
Allied  High  Commission : 
W.  Neate 
Secretary  General 


Persecution  of  Jews  in  Rumania 

Press  release  294  dated  June  3 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  on  June  $  re- 
ceived a  delegation  from  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  for  an  exchange  of  views  concerning 
the  recent  persecution  of  Jews  in  Rumania.  In- 
cluded in  the  delegation  were  Jacob  Blaustein, 
Herman  Gray,  and  Seymour  Rubin.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  Mr.  Murphy  made  the 
following  statement : 

In  recent  months  the  Kumanian  Communist 
regime  has  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  long 
prison  terms  scores  of  Rumanian  Jews.  Many  of 
these  recently  sentenced  have  been  held  in  prison 
without  trial  for  several  years,  their  only  crime' 
being  that  the  regime  considers  them  undesirablei 
The  fate  of  the  victims  of  this  widespread  perse-, 
cution  is  cause  for  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  well  as  the  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

The  conduct  of  the  Rumanian  Government  in 
this  instance  is  but  one  more  example  of  its  callous 
disregard  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  In  order  to  instill  fear  in  the  hearts' 
of  the  250,000  Jews  in  Rumania  that  Government: 
has  found  it  necessary  to  sentence  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community  so  that  they  might  be  held  as 
hostages.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Rumania  but  also  ignores  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  plight  of  these 
unfortunate  Jewish  leaders  and  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  expressed  by  members  of  the  dele- 
gation  from  the  American  Jewish   Committee. 


New  High  Commissioner  for 
Federation  of  Malaya 

Press  release  303  dated  June  5 

Secretary  Dulles  on  June  5  issued  the  following 
statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
Sir  Donald  McGillivray  as  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Federation  of  Malaya  to  succeed  General 
Sir  Gerald  Templer: 

In  the  past  2  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Sir  Gerald  Templer,  marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  Malaya  to  halt  Communist  ter- 
rorism there  and  to  build  up  a  self-governing  na- 
tion. It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratification  that  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  have  watched  the  ad- 
vance toward  these  goals. 

In  Malaya,  as  elsewhere,  people  have  increas- 
ingly recognized  communism  for  what  it  is — an 
attempt  by  force  and  subtlety  to  exploit  their 
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aspirations  and  subjugate  them  to  ruthless  tyr- 
anny. Through  the  cooperation  of  the  peoples 
of  Malaya  with  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  countering 
this  Communist  threat.  Indicative  of  the  improv- 
ing situation  is  the  fact  that  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  the  Federation  now  live  in  areas 
where  the  elimination  of  Communist  terrorism 
has  permitted  the  resumption  of  normal  living. 
With  the  steady  improvement  in  the  military  sit- 
uation, Malaya  has  taken  substantial  steps  toward 
responsible  self-government. 

As  the  leadership  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
passes  from  General  Templer  to  the  new  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Donald  McGillivray,  the 
United  States  welcomes  Sir  Donald's  determina- 
tion to  continue  pressing  toward  those  goals  to 
which  the  people  of  Malaya  aspire.    We  will  con- 


tinue to  follow  with  the  greatest  interest  further 
progress  toward  the  creation  of  a  truly  united 
and  self-governing  nation  free  from  Communist 
terrorism. 

By  the  suppression  of  Communist  attempts  to 
terrorize  the  people,  Malaya  will  continue  to  play 
an  important  part  in  halting  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  the  free  world.  By  sound  progress 
toward  self-government  based  on  cooperation 
among  its  racial  groups,  Malaya  will  attain  a  new 
maturity  and  strength  over  the  years  that  will 
make  it  a  valued  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

The  American  people,  confident  that  continued 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  future  under  the 
leadership  of  the  new  High  Commissioner,  join 
the  people  of  Malaya  in  looking  forward  to  a 
realization  of  their  goals. 


The  Korean  People's  Right  to  Unity  and  Independence 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  SMITH' 

During  all  these  sessions  on  Korea  the  U.S.  del- 
egation has  listened,  at  times  with  sincere  ad- 
miration and  at  other  times  with  profound  mis- 
givings, while  on  the  one  hand  representatives  of 
the  free  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
America  have  called  for  a  constructive  effort  to 
unite  this  unhappy  country,  and  on  the  other  hand 
our  Communist  colleagues  have  denounced  and 
distorted  every  ideal  to  which  we  subscribe  and 
every  democratic  principle  which  we  cherish. 

The  date  of  May  11, 1954,  may  stand  out  in  the 
history  of  our  times  as  an  occasion  of  grave  revela- 
tion. On  that  day,  in  this  room,  the  Soviet  Union 
through  its  delegate  denounced  the  United  Nations 
and  characterized  it  as  a  belligerent  institution, 
unworthy  of  confidence.  That  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  Com- 
munist regimes  reiterated  this  denunciation  is 
regrettable  but  not  surprising.  Both  have  been 
declared  aggressors  by  the  United  Nations. 

Many  words,  good  and  bad,  have  been  spoken 
here  since  this  Conference  met,  but  none  have  been 
clearer  in  intent  or  more  serious  in  implication 
than  the  words  of  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  11th  of  this  month  at  the  ninth  plenary 
session  on  Korea.     All  of  us  who  heard  them  re- 


1  Made  at  the  twelfth  plenary  session  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  May  28. 


member,  but  I  repeat  them  so  we  may  focus  on 
their  meaning.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  from  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  war  in  Korea?  The  conclusions  are  clear.  As  a 
result  of  a  number  of  illegitimate  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  Nations  Organization  became  a  belligerent  in 
Korea.  In  fact,  the  United  Nations  flag  was  used  there 
only  to  cover  up  American  aggression. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world,  this 
turning  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  into  a  belliger- 
ent greatly  diminished  the  prestige  of  this  international 
organization.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  has  deprived  itself  of  the  capacity  to 
act  as  an  impartial  international  body  and  can  no  longer 
carry  out  objective  functions  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Korean  problem. 

By  the  word  "American"  the  Soviet  delegate  in- 
tended to  designate  the  United  States.  It  gives 
me  satisfaction  that  there  are  two  other  nations 
from  the  Americas  represented  here — Canada  and 
Colombia.  They  also  sent  their  sons  to  Korea  to 
defend  the  ideal  that  the  United  Nations  flag  is 
not  a  scrap  of  cloth.  What  the  16  nations  here 
represented  did  in  Korea,  acting  together  under 
that  flag,  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  done  because  of  their  com- 
mon belief  in  deep-rooted  moral  principles  for 
which  men  are  willing  to  die.  The  United  States 
is  proud  of  its  role  in  Korea  and  of  its  associates 
there.  It  believes  that  all  people  who  long  for  a 
free  and  peaceful  world  take  pride  in  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea.    The  blood  of  the 
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young  men  of  16  nations  was  shed  in  Korea  for 
the  most  noble  of  causes — to  protect  the  weak  from 
the  strong  and  the  predatory.  Only  if  free  men 
continue  to  be  willing  to  band  together  for  this 
high  purpose  can  the  peace  in  the  free  world  be 
assured. 


Soviet  Rejection  of  Collective  Security 

What  the  Soviet  Union,  through  its  delegate,  is 
telling  the  world  from  Geneva  is  that  it  rejects 
the  principle  of  collective  security,  that  it  intends 
to  do  as  it  pleases  without  regard  to  truth  or  jus- 
tice or  peace — even  without  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  humanity.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that,  and  it  should  cause  the  majority  of  us  to 
think  and  to  draw  closer  together. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  we  who  came 
here  to  unite  a  divided  and  war-torn  nation  find 
ourselves  defending  the  international  system  of 
security  to  which  every  one  of  the  governments  of 
the  world,  if  it  were  truly  representative  of  the 
wishes  of  its  people,  would  be  eager  to  contribute 
all  possible  moral  and  material  support. 

This  system  was  established  in  1945  at  San 
Francisco.  It  is  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  which  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  Conference  affixed  his  own  signa- 
ture. That  charter  was,  and  still  is,  regarded  by 
the  vast  majority  of  us  as  the  world's  best  hope 
for  peace. 

One  of  the  basic  pledges  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  the  pledge  to  resist  aggression.  A 
specific  case  arose  in  June  1950,  when  armies  from 
North  Korea  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  which  had  been  formally  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  as  the  only  legal  government  in 
Korea.  The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  promptly  called  into  session.  It  called 
upon  its  members  to  act  at  once  to  repel  this 
aggression. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Security  Council  absented  himself  on  the  occasions 
of  these  historic  decisions.  The  Soviet  delegate 
has  sought  here,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  to 
establish  the  theory  that  one  absent  member  is 
more  potent  under  law  than  ten  who  are  present 
and  who  vote  to  take  a  united  action. 

If  one  absent  member,  through  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  his  absence,  can  render  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  collective  security  null  and  void, 
or  "illegal  and  shameful,"  to  use  the  words  of  our 
Communist  colleagues,  the  aggressor  in  Korea 
would  have  swept  the  entire  country  unimpeded — 
and  all  because  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions had  gone  for  a  walk.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
be  sarcastic.     I  am  simply  stating  a  fact. 

We  are  presented  here  with  the  paradox  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  denouncing  the  acts  of 
the  United  Nations,  insists  nevertheless  on  exer- 
cising all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member 


and,  indeed,  goes  further  by  continuously  using 
its  veto  to  keep  sovereign  and  independent  and 
law-abiding  nations  from  being  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  More  than  that, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  insisting  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  Peiping,  so  far  lawless,  shall  be  seated 
in  the  United  Nations. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round the  presence  here  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist representative.  We  cannot  forget  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1950,  when  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  had  successfully  repelled  the  ag- 
gressor armies  of  the  North  Korean  faction,  there 
came  another  aggression.  At  first  it  was  insisted 
at  Peiping  that  the  well-organized  and  well- 
equipped  armies  from  the  mainland  of  China  were 
merely  "Chinese  volunteers"  and  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Peiping  government. 

Then  the  world  was  told  after  a  few  months 
that  the  government  at  Peiping  acknowledged  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  orders  to  the  armies  of  Chinese 
soldiers  in  Korea.  Today  at  this  Conference  in 
Geneva  that  same  government,  through  its  repre- 
sentative here,  tells  us  that  the  United  Nations  has 
no  right  to  see  to  it  that  the  Chinese  armies  now 
occupying  North  Korea  will  not  break  the  peace 
again.  We  are  told  also  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  Nations  must  not  be  per-' 
mitted  to  supervise  the  elections  proposed  for  all 
Korea.  Why  does  the  Soviet  Government  object 
so  vigorously  to  the  conduct  of  free  elections  under 
United  Nations  observation,  and  why  did  it  object 
in  May  1948  to  the  supervision  by  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  of  the  elections  in  North  Korea  ? 
Is  the  Soviet  Government  afraid  of  the  votes  of 
the  people  of  Korea  in  a  free,  uncoerced  election  ? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  who,  faithful  to  the  charter, 
sent  their  armed  forces  to  Korea  to  repel  aggres- 
sion. They  sent  their  troops  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home  and  they  made  sacrifices  of  al- 
most 200,000  killed  and  wounded  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  collective  security  as  against 
aggression — the  great  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  They  did  this  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  achieving  peace  against  aggression.  No 
more  dramatic  demonstration  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world  of  the  collective  action  of  sovereign 
states  in  repelling  aggression. 

Yet  after  all  this,  we  have  been  exposed  to  a 
brazen  effort  to  distort  the  facts,  a  devious,  if 
all  too  obvious,  attempt  to  pervert  an  inspiring 
moral  principle.  But  I  will  not  dwell  further 
on  this  point.  The  United  States  did  not  come 
to  Geneva  to  lend  itself  to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Here  at  Geneva  we  have  been  confronted  by  a 
new  challenge  to  our  wisdom,  vision,  and  generos- 
ity. We  have  the  opportunity  to  put  aside  sus- 
picions and  antagonisms  in  a  united  effort  to  allow 
the  Korean  people  at  long  last  to  work  out  their 
national  destiny.     We  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
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spire  the  whole  world  with  a  new  respect  for  the 
)pinions  of  mankind  and  a  renewed  confidence  in 
>ur  only  existing  institution  of  international  order 
md  justice — the  United  Nations. 

The  majority  of  us  came  here  in  the  hope  that 
;he  question  of  Korean  independence  and  unifica- 
:ion  would  receive  the  careful,  sympathetic  atten- 
tion at  Geneva  that  it  deserves.  Sixteen  of  our 
lelegations  believe  sincerely  that  the  people  of 
Korea,  from  the  Yalu  to  the  southern  shores,  are 
entitled  to  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  give  them 
ndependence  and  unity.  They  deserve  better 
:han  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  propaganda 
iampaign.  Yet  I  grieve  to  say  that  this  is  what 
we  have  been  witnessing. 

If  we  did  not  understand  the  insidious  strategy 
of  communism,  we  would  be  surprised  to  find  three 
peoples  with  such  long  and  infinitely  varied  his- 
tories and  cultures  as  North  Korea,  Russia,  and 
Communist  China  suddenly  appearing  so  identical 
on  one  side  of  this  Conference.  Their  words  and 
;;heir  actions  are  interchangeable. 

And  what  have  they  put  forward  on  Korea? 
After  months  of  delay,  this  is  what  they  tell  us : 

Rejection  of  U.N.  Authority 

They  deny  that  the  United  Nations  has  any 
Authority  or  moral  force  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  unification  of  Korea.  They  repudiate  as 
shameful  and  illegal  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions on  Korea.  They  reject  any  United  Nations 
supervision  in  Korea.  They  reject  overwhelming 
'world  opinion  which  looks  to  the  United  Nations 
as  the  one  fundamental  instrument  for  maintain- 
ing peace  and  security. 

Thus  they  erect  another  Iron  Curtain  at  Geneva 
designed  to  shut  out  any  constructive  effort  by 
jthis  Conference  toward  the  attainment  of  its  goals. 

Then  our  Communist  colleagues  ask  us  to  ac- 
icept  proposals  for  Korea's  unification  which  would 
provide  for  elections  "first  on  paper,  last  in  prac- 
tice, free  in  name  but  rigged  in  fact,"  as  Mr.  Eden 
put  it  so  well.  More  than  this,  they  have  con- 
jcocted  an  elaborate  device  which,  when  analyzed, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Soviet  veto  system,  the 
paralytic  effect  of  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
on  so  many  previous  occasions. 

This  formula  would  permit  the  imposed  dic- 
tatorship of  a  minority  of  the  Korean  people  still 
living  in  North  Korea  to  obstruct  forever  the 
|freely  elected  representatives  of  the  great  majority 
|of  the  people  in  Korea.  By  this  formula  a  regime 
[which  is  shrouded  in  darkness  would  shackle  a 
[government  whose  legitimacy  and  representative 
I  character  have  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the 
[United  Nations;  and  it  would  not  even  give  the 
(captive  minority  of  Koreans  a  chance  to  speak  for 
themselves  in  genuinely  free  elections  open  to  the 
world  to  see. 

As  if  all  that  were  not  sufficient,  the  Communists 
would  have  us  agree  in  advance  to  tie  our  hands 
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and  close  our  eyes  while  a  divided  Korea,  quaran- 
tined from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  isolated  from 
the  United  Nations,  is  absorbed  into  the  Commu- 
nist orbit.  A  few  days  ago  Secretary  Dulles  made 
this  statement  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 

More  than  140,000  Americans  were  killed  and  wounded 
under  the  United  Nations  command  to  keep  Korea  from 
being  overrun  by  armed  invasion.  I  promise  you  that  we 
shall  not  surrender  at  .  .  .  Geneva  the  freedom  for  which 
so  many  fought  and  died.2 

I  must  repeat,  as  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Min- 
ister already  has  so  convincingly  pointed  out,  that 
ten  members  of  the  Security  Council,  in  November 
1950,  affirmed  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to 
hold  the  Chinese  frontier  with  Korea  inviolate, 
and  fully  to  protect  legitimate  Chinese  and  Korean 
interests  in  the  frontier  zone.  This  would  have 
produced  a  genuinely  peaceful  and  united  Korea 
if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  vetoed  the  joint  reso- 
lution, and  if  shortly  thereafter  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  not  invaded  Korea  in  force  across 
that  frontier. 

Despite  all  this,  there  is  basis  on  which  we  can 
still  build  a  new  life  for  all  the  people  of  Korea. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  fulfill  our  objectives  of  estab- 
lishing, by  peaceful  means,  a  united  and  independ- 
ent Korea.  All  we  need  is  the  courage  and  will  to 
accept,  honestly,  the  reality  of  the  principles  that 
have  been  expressed  in  our  meetings. 

There  must  be  a  sincere  effort  toward  modera- 
tion and  a  search  for  an  accord,  as  so  many  rep- 
resentatives have  urged. 

There  must  be  clearly  reaffirmed  our  respect  for 
the  authority  and  moral  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  Conference  can,  if  it  so  wills,  declare 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  associates  itself  unreservedly  with  the  sup- 
port which  the  large  majority  of  my  colleagues 
here  have  expressed  for  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  the  only  instrument  left  to  us  for  ridding  the 
world  of  the  scourge  of  war.  It  is  a  moral  force 
for  peace.  It  is  the  one  remaining  instrumental- 
ity for  maintaining  collective  security.  It  will  be 
a  tragic  day  for  all  the  people  of  the  world  if, 
as  has  been  threatened  here,  the  United  Nations 
is  discredited  and  condemned,  if  its  resolutions  are 
spurned  as  scraps  of  paper,  and  if  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  cast  adrift  without  this  anchor  in 
which  they  have  placed  their  trust. 

There  must  be  recognition  of  the  need  to  rely  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  in  helping 
the  Korean  people  themselves  to  bridge  the  wide 
gulf  which  years  of  separation  and  war  have 
created.  This  cooperation  will  not  impair  in  any 
way  the  inherent  right  of  the  Korean  people  to 
make  the  decisions  that  affect  their  own  destiny. 
No  lasting  peace  or  security  can  come  to  the 
people  of  Korea  unless  their  right  to  unity  and 
independence  is  exercised  in  an  atmosphere  of 


1  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  p.  740. 
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genuine  freedom.  They  must  not  be  coerced  as 
they  move  through  the  process  of  establishing  a 
united  and  independent  nation. 

Support  for  ROK  Proposals 

In  the  light  of  these  sincere  beliefs,  the  U.S. 
delegation  has  studied  the  proposals  which  the 
delegate  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  presented  to 
us  last  Saturday.  We  find  them  clear,  moderate, 
and  reasonable.  They  are  within  the  framework 
of  the  basic  principles  which  the  vast  majority  of 
us  here  have  publicly  endorsed.  It  seems  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  that  these  proposals  represent  an 
important  and  significant  act  of  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  genuinely  free  elections. 
These  are  the  proposals  of  a  nation  which  conducts 
its  elections  under  the  observation  of  a  United 
Nations  commission,  which  has  fought  with  enor- 
mous sacrifice  and  great  bravery  against  aggres- 
sion, and  which  has  demonstrated  its  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  U.S.  delegation  supports  the  proposals  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  recommends  their 
acceptance. 


TEXT  OF  SOUTH  KOREAN  PROPOSALS  OF  MAY  22 

1.  With  a  view  to  establishing  a  united,  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  Korea,  free  elections  shall 
be  carried  out  under  the  United  Nations'  super- 
vision in  accordance  with  the  previous  United 
Nations  resolutions  there-anent. 

2.  The  free  elections  shall  be  held  in  North 
Korea,  which  has  not  been  accessible  to  such  elec- 
tions, and  in  South  Korea  also  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

3.  The  elections  shall  be  held  within  six  months 
from  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

4.  Before,  during  and  after  the  elections,  the 
United  Nations  personnel  connected  with  the 
supervision  of  the  elections  shall  have  full  free- 
doms of  movement,  speech,  etc.,  to  observe  and 
help  create  conditions  of  a  free  atmosphere 
throughout  the  entire  area  for  election.  Local 
authorities  shall  give  them  all  possible  facilities. 

5.  Before,  during  and  after  the  elections,  the 
candidates,  their  campaigners  and  their  families 
shall  enjoy  full  freedoms  of  movement,  speech, 
etc.,  and  other  human  rights  such  as  are  recognized 
and  protected  in  democratic  countries. 

6.  The  elections  shall  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  secret  ballot  and  universal  adult  suffrage. 


7.  Representation  in  the  all-Korea  legislature 
shall  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  entire  Korea. 

8.  With  a  view  to  apportioning  the  numbers  of 
representatives  in  exact  proportion  to  populations 
in  the  election  areas,  census  shall  be  taken  under 
the  United  Nations'  supervision. 

9.  The  all-Korea  legislature  shall  be  convened 
in  Seoul  immediately  after  the  elections. 

10.  The  following  questions,  among  others,  shall 
be  left  to  the  enactments  of  the  all-Korea  legis- 
lature : 

(a)  Whether  the  President  of  unified  Korea 
should  be  newly  elected  or  not; 

(b)  Concerning  amendments  of  the  existing 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

(c)  Concerning  the  disbandment  of  military 
units. 

11.  The  existing  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  shall  remain  effective  except  as  it  may  be 
amended  by  the  all-Korea  legislature. 

12.  The  Chinese  Communist  troops  shall  com- 
plete their  withdrawal  from  Korea  one  month  in 
advance  of  the  election  date. 

_  13.  The  phased  withdrawal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  from  Korea  may  start  before  the  elec-^ 
tions,  but  must  not  be  completed  before  effective 
control  over  entire  Korea  be  achieved  by  the  uni- 
fied government  of  Korea  and  certified  by  the 
United  Nations. 

14.  The  integrity  and  independence  of  the  uni- 
fied, independent  and  democratic  Korea  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations. 


Mr.  Yoshida's  Trip  Postponed 

Press  release  302  dated  June  5 

Prime  Minister  Yoshida  of  Japan  has  indefi- 
nitely postponed  plans  for  a  world  trip,  includ- 
ing a  visit  to  the  United  States.  An  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States  was  extended  to  the  Prime 
Minister  through  Secretary  Dulles  last  year  and 
Mr.  Yoshida  had  been  tentatively  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Washington  on  June  7. 

The  United  States  Government  regrets  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  visit  has  been  postponed  but  it 
is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  come  to  this  country 
at  some  later  time.  Such  a  visit  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest 
to  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  would  con- 
tribute to  the  steadily  increasing  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
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Foreign  Trade  and  Military  Policy 


by  H.  Strwve  Hensel 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 1 


Military  considerations  must  be  given  more  and 

more  weight  in  the  determination  of  our  economic 

;  and  foreign-trade  policies.    The  external  dangers 

:  and  threats  faced  by  this  Nation  are  real.    They 

1  will  not  go  away  when  we  close  our  eyes. 

We  can  no  longer  retire  behind  two  wide  oceans 

and  concentrate  our  attentions  on  our  own  re- 

1  sources  and  domestic  capabilities.   We  are  a  part — 

although  a  very  large  part — of  a  turbulent  globe. 

;  Our  enemies  have  marshaled  all  their  abilities — 

'  economic,  military,  political,  and  propaganda —  in 

a  cold-blooded  effort  to  destroy  us. 

Since  we  are  determined  to  survive,  our  "Num- 
ber 1"  resolution  must  be  to  use  all  our  abilities  in 
;  our  own  defense.    And  our  foreign-trade  policy 
1  can  be  turned  to  real  account  in  this  struggle. 


The  effect  of  military  considerations  on  national 
trade  policies  is  not  a  new  idea.    Our  economists 
for  many  years  have  been  willing  to  limit  the  rule 
of  "maximum   competition   in  the   interests   of 
greater  over-all  efficiency"  to  domestic  trade.    Free 
;  competition  in  international  trade  was  considered 
'  idealistic  but  impractical.    None  of  us  were  will- 
ing to  risk  militarily  important  industries  for  the 
sake  of  an  economic  theory.     We  were  all  willing 
I  to  pay  that  hidden  "sales  tax"  called  a  "protective 
;  tariff"  in  order  to  have  our  essential  productive 
capacities  under  our  own  flag.    As  a  result  we  have 
I  a  solid  and  broad  industrial  base  for  our  military 
strength.    It  is  one  of  our  major  assets. 

The  principle  of  shaping  trade  policies  to  fit 
!  military  needs  is  still  sound.  The  military  con- 
I  siderations  have,  however,  changed.  Some  of  the 
changes  have  escaped  notice  except  in  military 
circles.  For  instance,  as  Canada  developed  into 
an  industrial  nation,  it  was  realized  that  Canadian 
production  is  almost  as  available  to  us  as  produc- 
tion in  the  continental  United  States.  In  fact 
production  in  Canada  is  perhaps  more  accessible 
than  production  under  the  American  flag  in  Hawaii 


'Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  American 
Law  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  21  (released 
to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  Defense). 


or  Alaska.  Raw  materials  in  Mexico  and  the  Car- 
ibbean countries  are  practically  a  part  of  our  do- 
mestic arsenal.  Geographically  they  are  nearby, 
and  the  lines  of  communication  are  relatively  easy 
to  keep  open.  We  therefore  have  no  military  pur- 
pose in  discouraging  industrial  growth  in  such 
countries.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  sound  mili- 
tary reasons  to  encourage  such  growth,  and  our 
trade  policies  should  be  adapted  to  achieve  that 
end. 

In  World  War  II  we  made  a  more  painful  dis- 
covery about  war  and  foreign  trade.  We  learned 
that  many  of  our  domestic  resources  were  insuffi- 
cient for  war  requirements.  The  seemingly  end- 
less resources  of  the  Mesabi  range  began  to  shrink. 
The  demands  upon  our  petroleum  resources  loomed 
larger  and  larger  in  proportion  to  our  supply.  We 
learned  that  many  necessary  products  such  as  man- 
ganese, tungsten,  tin,  chrome,  and  even  bauxite 
never  existed  in  sufficient  quantities  within  our 
own  borders.  We,  the  wealthiest  nation,  took  a 
lesson  from  the  squirrels  and  started  a  stockpile 
of  strategic  materials.  We  are  still  maintaining 
such  a  stockpile,  and  we  are  still  aware  of  our  de- 
pendence on  outside  sources  for  war  materials. 

So  much  for  the  lessons  we  have  already  learned. 
Unfortunately,  the  world  never  stands  still.  There 
are  further  modifications  to  be  made  in  our  tradi- 
tional trade  policies  which  are  being  dictated  by 
military  considerations. 

Our  Need  for  Allies 

Today  for  military  reasons,  if  for  none  other, 
we  are  moving  toward  freer  international  trade. 
That  sounds  like  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  not.  The 
basic  principle  is  the  same.  A  new  military  need 
has  come  to  the  forefront.  We  need  allies.  The 
United  States,  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  strength, 
cannot  go  it  alone.  This  is  no  confession  of  weak- 
ness. It  is  a  recognition  of  reality.  The  old 
delicate  balances  among  many  powers  are  gone. 
There  are  two  camps — the  free  world  and  the 
Communists.  In  between  these  is  a  void.  Our  free 
world  needs  the  collective  and  firmly  united 
strength  of  all  its  members. 
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Furthermore,  our  free- world  allies  must  be  tied 
as  closely  as  possible  to  us.  The  stronger  our 
allies  are  economically  and  militarily  the  better. 
But  of  equal  importance  is  that,  weak  or  strong, 
those  allies  must  be  tied  securely  to  us.  And 
mutual  trade  on  a  two-way  basis  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  to  attract  and  hold  those  allies.  There 
is  nothing  charitable  in  this  approach.  It  is  based 
on  cold-blooded  self-interest. 

We  will  never  seize  allies  through  the  Russian 
method  of  military  domination.  The  ancient 
method  of  ruling-family  intermarriages  is  no 
longer  fashionable  or  feasible.  Gifts  and  loans  are 
effective  only  as  long  as  the  money  is  being  ad- 
vanced. Once  the  time  of  repayment  comes,  di- 
vergent rather  than  mutual  interests  are  created. 
Economic  aid  and  military  aid,  whether  in  the 
form  of  grants  or  loans,  were  necessary  to  get  our 
battered  allies  back  on  their  feet.  Beyond  that 
they  are  not  so  effective.  Furthermore,  rich  as 
we  are,  we  cannot  afford  such  lavishness  for  an 
indefinite  period.  We  are  not  at  the  end  of  our 
ability  in  that  respect.  We  are,  however,  defi- 
nitely aware  that  there  must  be  an  end. 

I  There  is  no  closer  bond  among  nations  than 
the  interrelation  of  economic  interests.  ...  No 
country  is  so  blind  that  its  foreign  policy  becomes 
insensitive  to  the  trading  interests  of  its  people. 
Wars  may  start  over  conflicting  economic  inter- 
ests, but  alliances  are  cemented  by  mutual  eco- 
nomic interests.  The  importance  of  mutual  trade 
in  cementing  alliances  should  be  obvious.  Even 
our  Communist  enemies  have  harnessed  their 
trade  policies  to  their  military  and  foreign  policies. 
It  is  a  miracle  that  here  in  the  United  States  the 
close  connection  between  trade  and  allied  military 
strength  has  been  so  often  missed. 

There  is  only  one  caveat  in  this  move  toward 
freer  mutual  trade  between  us  and  our  allies.  We 
must  not  pursue  mutual  trade  to  the  point  that 
we  injure  our  strong  and  vigorous  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  one  of  the  main  pillars — if  not  the 
foundation — upon  which  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  free  world  now  rests  and 
will  rest  for  many  years  to  come.  That  founda- 
tion cannot  be  shattered  or  seriously  weakened. 
Consequently  the  only  danger  spot  to  watch  is  not 
to  let  a  freer  trade  policy  injure  the  basic  economy 
and  defense  structures  of  the  United  States.  That 
result  will  hurt  us  and  our  allies  alike. 

Trade  and  a  Strong  Domestic  Economy 

It  is  clearly  possible  to  achieve  both  our  objec- 
tives, mutual  trade  with  our  allies  and  an  overall 
strong  domestic  economy.  Our  economy  is  not  so 
frail  that  it  will  injure  easily.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  please  all  of  our  allies  all  of  the  time.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  all  of  our  industrialists 
all  of  the  time.  Increased  international  commerce 
will  inconvenience — and  perhaps  hurt — some  of 
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our  industries.  It  will  stimulate  others.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  maintain  overall  industrial 
strength  rather  than  the  status  quo  of  each  existing 
industry  irrespective  of  its  contribution  to  our 
military  strength. 

It  is  foolish  to  argue  that  the  modification  of 
existing  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  can  be  accom- 
plished without  any  domestic  dislocations.  Some 
industries  owe  their  entire  existence  to  trade  bar- 
riers. To  the  extent  that  they  are  militarily  essen- 
tial, some  restrictions  will  have  to  be  maintained. 
To  the  extent  that  they  are  not  essential,  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  trade  barriers  should  be  judged 
solely  by  the  effect  on  our  allies. 

Obviously,  substantial  quantities  of  electrical 
equipment  or  cutlery  cannot  be  imported  without 
some  market  upset  on  the  part  of  the  domestic  ' 
manufacturers  of  such  electrical  equipment  or  ' 
cutlery.     Some  individual  firms,  industries,  and  . 
perhaps  communities  will  find  their  paths  more  : 
difficult  with  vigorous  competition  from  abroad. 
Some  upsets  will  be  temporary,  and  other  changes 
in  our  industrial  pattern  may  well  be  more  per- 
manent.    To  refuse  to  recognize  such  probabili- 
ties would  be  foolish.     Yet  calamity  does  not  lie 
ahead.     The  balance  between  our  allies  and  basic  ' 
industrial  strength  at  home  can  be  preserved.    I 
believe  that,  if  we  face  reality,  we  can,  both  na- 
tionally and  privately,  alleviate  and  overcome  the 
effects  of  freer  international  trade. 

Our  industries  are  not  without  experience  in 
meeting  derangements.  The  advances  in  engineer- 
ing, electrical,  and  mechanical  developments  have 
produced  minor  industrial  revolutions  in  which 
whole  industries  have  disappeared.  Yet  our  over- 
all economy  has  grown  stronger.  Our  military 
potential  has  increased.  The  machine  with  its 
labor-expanding  capabilities  was  fought  for  many 
years  solely  because  of  its  dislocating  effect  on 
groups  of  workers  and  individual  skills.  Shifts 
in  fuels — the  simple  changeover  of  a  furnace  from 
coal  to  oil — have  produced  industrial  upsets  of 
deep  penetration.  We  cannot  stop  such  changes. 
And  we  would  not  stop  them  if  we  could.  We 
have  surmounted  those  difficulties,  and  with 
patience  and  intelligence  we  can  do  so  again. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  freer 
international  trade  will  be  more  revolutionary 
than  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  No  national 
legislature  rushed  with  sales  taxes  or  tariffs  to  the 
protection  of  the  bicycle  or  wagon  industry.  The 
transition  from  a  protected  economy  to  a  freer 
economy,  particularly  when  nationally  assisted, 
should  be  simpler. 

There  is  also  a  compensating  factor  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  commerce.  Other  nations 
will  become  economically  stronger.  Such  in- 
creased economic  strength  will  bring  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  in  such  foreign  countries.  The 
mass  markets  available  to  us  and  our  allies  will 
expand.  New  markets  will  open  to  our  existing 
industries.  New  industries  may  be  stimulated  into 
being.    If  this  trade  pattern  is  followed  through- 
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out  the  world,  our  economy  should  have  a  wider 
field  for  its  efforts  than  ever  before.  Global 
markets  might  even  replace  domestic  markets.  In 
any  event,  the  opportunities  for  overall  expansion 
rather  than  contraction  will  be  within  the  realms 
of  probability  and  possibility. 

I  am,  therefore,  certain  that  our  basic  objec- 
tives—the firm  attachment  of  allies  through 
mutual  trade  and  a  strong  domestic  economy — are 
not  inconsistent.  I  am  equally  confident  that,  un- 
less the  individual  problems  are  tested  by  such 
guide-lines,  we  will  end  up  in  a  hodgepodge  of 
compromises  and  contradictions.  What  is  worse, 
we  will  make  bad  mistakes. 

Tariff  levels,  currency  convertibility,  guaran- 


ties of  foreign  investments,  "Buy  American '  re- 
strictions, and  that  mysterious  phenomenon  called 
the  "dollar  gap"  cannot  be  dealt  with  separately 
or  without  relation  to  some  basic  principles.  Even 
the  experts  on  those  subjects  are  helpless  unless 
they  know  the  end  results  we  wish  to  attain.  I  do 
not  know  how  much,  when,  or  in  respect  of  what 
items  the  tariff  rates  should  be  modified.  But  I 
am  confident  that  very  little  expert  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  determining  the  appropriate 
tariff  schedules  if  we  test  all  solutions  by  the  basic 
principles  outlined.  Therefore,  if  we  identify  and 
establish  the  fundamentals  and  insist  on  adherence 
to  them,  trade  policy  can  be  bent  to  augment  mili- 
tary strength  in  the  present  and  the  future. 


Maintaining  Free  Worid  Unity 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
you  today  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1955.  This  program  is  a 
major  instrument  of  our  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 
Other  witnesses  will  discuss  with  you  its  details. 
I  shall  deal  primarily  with  the  relation  of  this 
program  to  our  overall  foreign  policies. 

The  program  responds  to  our  recognition  of  the 
following  basic  facts : 

1.  The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  rulers 
are  continuing  to  seek  world  domination.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  indicate  any  change  in  this 
purpose.  As  a  part  of  their  expansionist  pro- 
gram, they  continue  to  maintain  vast  military 
establishments,  huge  propaganda  machines,  and 
the  control  of  powerful  subversive  elements  in  the 
free  nations. 

2.  The  danger  to  our  national  security  is  neither 
a  short-term  danger  nor  is  it  exclusively  military. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  strive  to  hold  our  security 
commitments  to  levels  which  are  compatible  with 
our  economic  and  social  health.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  allies. 

3.  The  United  States  cannot  gain  security  in 
isolation,  but  only  through  a  system  of  collective 
defense.    Our  survival  depends  upon  keeping  the 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  June  4  ( press  release  297 ) . 
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spiritual  and  material  resources  of  other  free  na- 
tions out  of  Soviet  hands,  and  upon  maximizing 
the  contribution  which  other  free  nations  can  make 
to  the  struggle  against  communism. 

4.  A  number  of  free-world  countries  cannot 
maintain  the  military  strength  and  the  economic 
stability  which  they  must  have  in  their  own  in- 
terest— and  which  we  want  them  to  have  in  ours— 
unless  we  help  them.  Our  help  must  be  devised 
to  meet  their  need— militarily  in  some  countries, 
economic  in  others. 

These  are  continuing  principles.  They  under- 
lie the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  the  request 
for  authority  to  continue  it  for  the  coming  year. 
Let  me  now  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  major  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year  in  the  principal  areas 
of  the  world  and  the  major  factors  affecting  the 
program  in  these  areas  in  the  coming  year. 

Europe 

As  you  know,  one  of  our  most  significant  and 
successful  ventures  in  collective  security  is  the 
14-nation  Atlantic  alliance.  Nato  not  only  has 
created  considerable  local  defensive  power,  but 
also  provides  the  facilities  needed  to  implement 
our  broad  deterrent  policies.  Under  Nato,  we 
and  our  allies  have  developed  an  extensive  system 
of  bases  and  facilities  which  are  shared  in  com- 
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mon,  extending  from  Canada  through  the  North 
Atlantic  into  Europe  and  the  borders  of  Asia. 
Also,  our  Nato  allies  today  have  ground  forces 
larger  in  size  than  our  own.  The  six  divisions  of 
American  troops  which  we  have  contributed  to 
Nato  are  now  standing  beside  approximately  90 
active  and  reserve  divisions  from  allied  countries. 
We  propose  to  program  additional  military  equip- 
ment to  strengthen  forces  being  created  bv  our 
allies. 

While  these  forces  are  significant,  they  repre- 
sent only  the  nucleus  of  our  combined  defensive 
and  deterrent  strength.  They  must  be  supple- 
mented by  all  the  other  means  needed  to  deter 
attack.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  we  propose  in 
this  program  that  the  United  States  contribute 
to  this  objective  by  assisting  the  United  Kingdom 
to  develop  a  more  modern  and  more  powerful  air 
force  to  augment  Nato's  limited  ground  forces. 

The  Nato  system  is  an  essential  element  in 
American  policy.  It  represents  both  the  keystone 
of  European  defense  and  the  political  framework 
for  harmonizing  allied  policies  and  programs. 
Ine  Nato  Ministerial  Council,  which  meets  reg- 
ularly twice  a  year,  assures  indispensable  consul- 
tation on  an  authoritative  basis. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  amount  of  new 
authorization  required  for  our  contribution  to 
JNatos  defensive  strength  next  year  will  be  much 
less  than  in  the  past. 

Consideration  of  Nato  progress  requires  con- 
sideration of  the  present  status  of  the  European 
Defense  Community.  Nato  needs  a  German  con- 
tribution in  order  to  develop  a  forward  strategy. 
It  also  needs  a  Franco-German  unity  which  will 
end  for  all  time  the  danger  of  friction  and  strife 
between  these  two  nations.  The  French  proposed 
to  gam  these  ends  by  uniting  six  continental  na- 
tions, including  France  and  Germany,  to  create 
a  new  community  whose  armed  forces,  drawn 
from  each  member  nation,  would,  in  Europe,  re- 
place national  forces. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  2  years  since  the 
treaty  to  create  the  Edc  was  signed.  Since  I 
visited  Europe  last  year  to  stress  the  importance 
which  this  Government  attaches  to  Edc,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  Four  of  the  six 
signatory  nations  have  now  ratified  the  treaty. 
Today,  only  France  and  Italy  have  not  taken 
parliamentary  action. 

These  delays  contribute  a  negative  factor  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  free  world.  Not  only  have 
they  delayed  a  German  military  contribution  to 
Western  defense,  but  they  have  also  prevented 
West  Germany  from  joining  the  family  of  sov- 
ereign nations.  This  is  because  the  treaties  to 
restore  sovereignty  to  the  West  German  Republic 
are  by  their  terms  contingent  on  Enc's  coming  into 
force.  There  is,  of  course,  a  duly  elected  West 
German  Government,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  sovereign 
government. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  present  situation  cannot 
continue  much  longer.  There  exists  a  conjunction 
of  circumstances  which  will  not  indefinitely  per- 
sist and  which  when  changed  might  make  it  im- 
possible to  achieve  the  vital  goal  of  binding 
together  those  European  nations  whose  past  dii- 
ferences  have  led  to  wars  of  evergrowing  inten- 
sity. We  have  made  it  clear  to  our  European 
allies  that  failure  to  approve  and  implement  Edc 
would  necessitate  a  thorough  reexamination  of 
American  policies.  It  cannot  now  be  said  what 
the  results  of  that  reexamination  would  be.  It 
can,  however,  safely  be  predicted  that  it  would 
necessitate  some  basic  changes  and  that  certain 
attitudes  and  policies  on  our  part,  which  seem  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  certain  of  our  allies, 
would  have  to  be  reviewed. 

In  this  connection,  the  Congress  last  year  ear-  , 
marked  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Mutual  ' 
Security  funds  for  Edc.  I  understand  that  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  similar  action  this 
year.  Since  our  present  policies  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Edc  will  become  a  reality,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  action.  The 
recent  vote  of  the  Socialist  Congress  in  France  is 
quite  encouraging  and  coidd  give  additional  force  ' 
to  our  assumption  that  Edc  will  succeed.  At  the 
same  time,  I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Mutual  Security  legislation  be  modified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  those  countries  which  have  al- 
ready approved  the  Edc  treaty  to  continue  their 
military  buildup  pending  final  action  by  the  other 
signatory  governments. 

During  the  past  year  our  collective  security 
system  has  been  strengthened  by  a  base  agreement 
with  Spain.2  This  arrangement  will  enlarge  the 
facilities  available  to  the  United  States  air  and 
naval  craft  in  the  western  Mediterranean  area. 
The  successful  conclusion  of  these  negotiations 
represents  a  significant  addition  to  our  overall 
security. 

The  increase  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
European  allies  during  the  current  year  is  an  en- 
couraging development.  Generally  speaking, 
their  living  standards  have  risen,  their  currencies 
are  stronger,  and  the  people  feel  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  future.  This  program  is  unques- 
tionably built  on  the  foundation  of  our  past  pro- 
grams of  economic  assistance.  It  is  also  due  in 
considerable  measure  to  the  adoption,  this  year,  of 
the  "long  haul"  concept  for  Nato. 

By  the  use  of  methods  of  greater  selectivity  and 
by  increased  dependence  upon  new  strategy,  it  will 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  steady  increase  of  defen- 
sive capability  without  military  costs  which  our 
European  allies  could  not  carry  without  great 
economic  help  from  the  United  States. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  436. 
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We  have  sought  and  have  almost  accomplished 
he  elimination  of  economic  aid  in  Europe  as  pure 
■udgetary  support.    We  feel  it  is  still  important 

0  us  in  our  own  interest  to  provide  such  help  under 

few  exceptional  circumstances— particularly 
ehere  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  military  estab- 
ishments  which  directly  benefit  us  and  which 
annot  be  maintained  to  the  degree  deemed  desir- 
ble  by  our  military  advisers  without  some  sup- 
>ort  from  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  Turkey  illustrates  this  point. 
Turkey  maintains  about  20  divisions  of  splendid 
ighting  quality  at  a  strategic  location.  The 
rurkish  economy  cannot  support  this  force  with- 
>ut  some  assistance  and,  therefore,  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  includes  such  help.  We  believe 
hat  the  money  spent  in  this  way  brings  a  greater 
eturn  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  its  own 
ecurity  than  if  it  were  spent  in  some  other  way  or 
f  it  were  not  spent  at  all. 

fliddle  East  and  South  Asia 

In  the  Middle  East  the  action  of  Turkey  and 
?akistan  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
^operation  provides  an  important  element  of 
encouragement.  It  is  good  that  the  concept  of 
nutual  security  has  taken  hold  in  this  crucial 
urea.  This  is  an  area  of  great  human,  economic, 
md  strategic  value.  It  has  been  weakened  by 
livisions.  The  fact  that  Pakistan  and  our  Nato 
'illy,  Turkey,  now  plan  to  cooperate  for  security 
l^ives  both  of  these  countries  a  new  source  of 
strength.  Also,  they  have  set  an  example  that 
others  may  follow. 

There  are  among  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East 
md  South  Asia  nations  for  which  we  propose 
economic  aid  not  related  to  direct  military  bene- 
its.  The  people  of  these  nations  are  engaged  in 
\l  struggle  in  which  the  primary  need  is  not  weap- 
ons of  war  but  the  tools  of  peace.  The  largest 
authorization  sought  in  this  category  is  for  de- 
velopment aid  for  India.  On  some  issues  India's 
iforeign  policy  differs  from  our  own.  But  India's 
principles — the  principles  of  democracy — are  bas- 
cally  those  which  we  cherish.  The  people  and 
•eaders  of  India  are  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
jform  of  government.  Their  constitution  is 
Inodeled  in  part  on  our  own  with  emphasis  on 
J;he  Bill  of  Rights.  India  is  making  a  great  and 
courageous  effort  to  achieve  the  economic  progress 
'lecessary  to  foster  democratic  institutions  of  its 
|iew  independence. 

j|  This  effort  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  develop- 
ments in  the  nearby  area  of  Communist  Chinese 
[iictatorship.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
ie  people  of  Asia  will  be  much  influenced  by  their 
Comparison  of  the  economic  progress  made  under 
fae  democratic  system  of  India  and  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  system  in  China.    We  believe 

1  that  India's  own  great  effort  should  be  supported 
30  that  its  plan  for  economic  development  shall 
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succeed.  We  should  remember  that  among  free 
nations  there  is  room  for  diversity  of  views.  We 
should  not  let  our  wish  to  help  the  people  of  India 
develop  their  nation  be  swayed  by  any  temporary 
differences,  however  important.  It  is  essential 
that  we  continue  to  help  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  serve  our  enlightened  self-interest.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  day  for  us  if  the  confidence 
which  India's  people  have  in  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions should  fail. 


Latin  America 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  now  about  this  hem- 
isphere. The  recent  action  of  the  Tenth  Inter- 
American  Conference  at  Caracas  marks  an 
important  step  forward  in  unifying  this  hemi- 
sphere against  the  threat  of  international  com- 
munism. 

There  was  then  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Solidarity  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Political 
Integrity  of  the  American  States  against  Interna- 
tional Communist  Intervention.3  It  was  deter- 
mined, with  only  Guatemala  dissenting,  thatthe 
domination  or  control  of  the  political  institutions 
of  any  American  state  by  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the 
American  states,  endangering  the  peace  of 
America. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  the  Communist 
threat  should  be  recognized  for  the  danger  that 
it  is.  It  is  also  necessary  that  steps  be  taken  to 
show  solidarity  on  the  economic  front. 

Living  standards  in  most  of  Latin  America  are 
low  and  there  are  large  and  vocal  elements  who 
seek  to  place  the  blame  on  the  United  States. 

Our  Mutual  Security  Program  recognizes  the 
importance  of  economic  growth  and  better  stand- 
ards of  living  in  Latin  America.  Private  enter- 
prise is  the  main  channel  through  which  our  Na- 
tion can  help.  However,  certain  governmental 
measures  are  also  needed  as  a  supplement.  These 
include  the  technical  cooperation  programs.  The 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  1955  will  provide 
for  this  type  of  assistance  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere.  It  produces  results  far  greater  than 
can  be  measured  by  the  dollars  appropriated,  for 
it  spreads  knowledge  that  helps  others  to  help 
themselves. 


Far  East 

In  the  Far  East,  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea 
has  its  impact  on  the  1955  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  expend  the  billions  which  were  involved 
in  conducting  active  fighting.     In  place  of  this 
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For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  638. 
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destructive  and  wasteful  expenditure,  there  is  now 
a  program  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  This  in  part  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations,  but  the  main  part 
is  a  United  States  effort. 

It  is  an  immense  task  to  restore  domestic  well- 
being  in  war-ravaged  Korea.  However,  the  cost 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  waging  war.  We  believe  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  peaceful  task  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world 
if  it  shows,  as  we  know  it  can,  the  capacity  of  free 
men  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  Government  of  Japan  is  now  planning  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for  its  own 
defense.  On  May  1,  1954,  a  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  came  into  effect.4  Within  the  last  few  days 
the  Japanese  Diet  has  enacted  legislation  estab- 
lishing anew  national  defense  agency  and  author- 
izing an  increase  in  the  present  size  of  the  national 
safety  forces.  Under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Agreement,  the  United  States  is  planning 
military  end-item  assistance  to  Japanese  defense 
forces.  While  this  will  create  an  item  of  cost  for 
the  United  States,  it  is  a  cost  which  will  have 
compensating  benefits. 

Indochina 

The  situation  in  Indochina  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, not  only  to  the  immediate  area  but  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the 
Pacific  area.  The  area  is  one  which  is  vital  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

Communist  China  has  been  supplying  to  the 
Viet  Minh  an  everincreasing  volume  of  munitions 
and  military  supplies.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
Soviet  arms  have  been  supplied  in  increasing 
quantities  to  the  Communist  force  in  Indochina. 

In  their  classic  manner,  the  Communists  have 
sought  to  capitalize  on  local  aspirations  for  in- 
dependence and  have  used  these  aspirations  to 
gain  control  of  a  movement  which  was  primarily 
nationalistic  in  its  inception.  The  rulers  of  Com- 
munist China  train  and  equip  in  China  the  troops 
of  their  puppet  Ho  Chi-Minh.  They  supply  these 
troops  with  large  amounts  of  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition made  in  Soviet-bloc  countries.  They  sup- 
ply military  and  technical  guidance  in  the  staff 
section  of  Ho  Chi-Minh's  Command,  at  the  divi- 
sion level,  and  specialized  units  such  as  the  sig- 
nal and  engineering  corps,  artillery  units,  and 
transportation. 

The  plan  is  not  only  to  take  over  Indochina  but 
to  dominate  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  struggle 
thus  carries  a  grave  threat  not  only  to  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  but  also  to'  such  friendly 
neighboring    countries    as    Thailand,    Malaya, 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  5, 1954,  p.  520. 
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Burma,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  anc 
New  Zealand. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  aliv< 
to  the  growing  peril.  We  have  encouraged  th( 
French  in  taking  steps  toward  the  granting  o: 
full  independence  to  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambo 
dia.  We  have  provided  a  great  part  of  the  mil- 
itary materiel  needed  by  the  French  Union  forces 
and  the  national  armies  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  anc 
Viet-Nam.  We  have  agreed  to  finance  most  oi 
the  cost  of  the  fight  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  th( 
Associated  States.  Particularly  we  have  sought 
to  help  in  equipping  and  maintaining  an  increased 
number  of  national  forces. 

In  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1955  pro- 
vision is  made  for  continuing  such  support.  With 
the  many  uncertainties  that  lie  ahead,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  adequate  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  so  that  necessary  expendi, 
tures  can  be  made  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asig 
and  the  Western  Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes 
declared  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  French  and  their 
Viet-Nam  ally  have  suffered  reverses,  notably  the 
fall  of  Dien-Bien-Phu,  after  a  superb  defense; 
The  present  situation  is  grave,  but  by  no  means' 
hopeless. 

In  the  present  conference  at  Geneva,  we  and) 
other  free  nations  are  seeking  a  formula  by  which 
the  fighting  can  be  ended  and  the  people  of  Indo- 
china assured  true  independence.  So  far,  the 
Communist  attitude  is  not  encouraging.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  what  the  future  holds. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  future  in  the  Far  East, 
like  the  exigencies  of  the  world  situation  elsewhere, 
indicate  the  essential  need  for  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  the  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  in 
this  program.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  what  we  have,  the  President 
must  be  in  a  position  to  move  quickly  and  de- 
cisively to  do  what  will,  under  the  circumstances, 
best  serve  the  ends  which  the  act  is  designed  to 
promote.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the 
flexibility  provided  in  this  legislation  in  the  past 
should  be  continued. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  I  said  last  year  that  I 
thought  it  could  be  best  administered  by  another 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  State.  I  know 
that  the  question  of  the  proper  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  program  has  been  a  matter  of  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  Congress — as  it  has  in  the 
executive  branch.  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that ' 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  arrangements  have  worked  out  and  recom- 
mend their  continuation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
Mutual  Security  Program  in  its  larger  meaning. 
The  present  world  situation  demands,  as  a  first 
priority,  the  maintenance  of  unity  and  cooperation 
among  the  non-Communist  nations.  Not  one  of  ■ 
us  alone  could  face  with  assurance  an  all-out  strug- 
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;le  with  the  Communist  empire.  Its  rulers  now 
told  in  servitude  800  million  people,  and  they 
*ave  harnessed  these  people  and  the  great  mate- 
rial resources  of  their  lands  to  a  triple  threat  of 
kar,  subversion,  and  propaganda  which  consti- 
utes  the  most  formidable  menace  that  free  peoples 
nave  ever  had  to  face.  Fortunately,  the  free  world 
capacity  for  instantaneous  retaliation  helps  to 
neutralize  the  Soviet  threat  of  mass  destruction. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  for  unity  among  free 
>eoples  in  developing  additional  resistance  and 
let  er rents  to  Communist  expansion  is  increasingly 
•vident. 

Unity  requires  mutual  respect  and  forbearance 
>n  the  part  of  all  of  the  free  nations.  There  is  a 
latural  impatience  in  each  free  country  with  the 
inhibitions  and  limitations  of  collective  action. 
En  some  countries,  there  are  those  who  protest  that 
[he  cooperation  of  their  governments  in  this  com- 
[non  cause  means  subjugation  to  alien  influence 
md  who  argue  that  they  should  prove  their  inde- 
pendence by  practicing  neutralism.  Some  in  this 
Country  feel  that  the  United  States  would  do  better 
If  it  sought  to  cast  off  the  world-wide  military  and 
Economic  burdens  and  political  anxieties  which 
history  has  thrust  upon  us. 

But  such  a  course  would  merely  play  the  Soviet 
fcame.  The  destruction  of  free  world  unity  is  the 
principal  goal  of  Soviet  strategy.  All  their  di- 
plomacy, their  propaganda,  their  pressures,  and 
[heir  inducements  have  this  aim. 

This  United  States  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
[me  of  the  ways  to  prevent  the  success  of  Soviet 
krategy.  It  helps  indispensably  to  maintain  a 
unity  which  is  vital  to  our  own  security.  Without 
hat*  unity,  the  United  States  would  quickly  be 
forced  to  become  a  garrison  state  and  the  stran- 
gling noose  of  communism  would  be  drawn  ever 
tighter  about  us. 

Moreover,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  per- 
mits the  free  world  to  develop  more  total  strength 
khan  we  could  possibly  develop  by  spending  the 
lame  amount  of  money  in  this  country.  Let  us 
[never  forget  that  our  allies  are  spending  three 
(dollars  for  defense  purposes  for  every  dollar  that 
we  give  them.  The  safety  of  this  country  no 
[longer  depends  merely  upon  our  own  armed  forces, 
(important  as  they  are,  but  upon  the  combined 
[military  power  and  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  For  this 
['reason,  I  can  say  with  complete  assurance  that 
[livery  dollar  in  this  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
[designed  to  protect  and  advance  the  security  and 
[well-being  of  the  United  States  itself.  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  this  program  be  given  your  prompt 
'  lind  sympathetic  consideration. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.    Hearing  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  to  Amend  or  Otherwise  Mod- 
ify    Existing     International     Peace     and     Security 
Organizations,  Including  the  United  Nations.     Part 
1,  January  18  and  March  3,  1954,  62  pp. 
Study  of  Coffee  Prices.     Hearings  before  a  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  S.  Res.  182  and  S.  Res.  195,  to  Investi- 
gate Recent  Coffee  Price  Increases  and  Problems  Re- 
lating to  Economic  Stabilization,  etc.     Part  1,  Febru- 
ary 8,  9,  March  5, 16, 18,  April  5  and  6, 1954,  354  pp. 
Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of   State 
(Under  Public  Law  584).     Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent Transmitting  a  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of  State,  Pur- 
suant to  Section  2  of  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress. 
H.  Doc.  365,  April  7, 1954,  V,  81  pp. 
Admeasurement  of  Vessels,  Amendments  to  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  and  Rules  for  Loading  and   Stowage  of 
Grain.    Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  S.  2814,  S.  2407,  and  S.  602.     March  22,  23,  24,  and 
April  8,  1954,  126  pp. 
Amendment  to   Flammable  Fabrics  Act    (Exemption  of 
Fabrics  Not  Highly  Flammable).     Hearing  before  a 
Subcommittee   of   the    Senate   Committee   on    Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  S.  3379.     May  11, 
1954,  40  pp. 
Authorizing  Transmission  and  Disposition  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  Electric  Energy  Generated  at 
Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande.     Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  3090.     S.  Rept.  1340,  May  14,  1954,  8  pp. 
How  the  United  Nations  Charter  Has  Developed.     Staff 
Study  No.  2,  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   Committee  print.    May  18,  1954,  V,  20  pp. 
Amending  Certain  Provisions  of  Part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Regulation,  for  Pur- 
poses of  Safety  and  Protection  of  the  Public,  of  Cer- 
tain Foreign  Motor  Carriers  Operating  in  the  United 
States.    Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  7468.    H.  Rept. 
1628,  May  19,  1954,  12  pp. 
Special  Report  on  Spain  and  French  Morocco  Covering 
Economic    and    Military    Programs    Under    Spanish 
Agreements,    Spain    and    Her    People    (Background 
Analysis),  French  Moroccan  Airbase  Program,  De- 
partment of  State  Activities,  United  States  Informa- 
tion   Agency    Activities,    by    Hon.    Dennis    Chavez, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommitte  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.     Committee  print.     Janu- 
ary 1954.     39  pp. 
Health  Inquiry.    Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce  on   Hospital   and 
Medical  Care  Programs  in  Foreign  Countries.    Part  8 ; 
Jan.    11,    1954;    Health    and    Maternity    Insurance 
Throughout  the  World;  Hospital  and  Medical  Care 
Programs  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  New  Zealand, 
Australia.     IV,  pp.  2565-3151. 
Regulation  of  Coffee  Futures  Trading.     Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  S.  1386,  a  Bill  To  Amend  Section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  Amended,  Relating  to  the 
Meaning  of  the  Word  "Commodity".     Feb.  2,  1954. 
76  pp. 
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Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  Committee  in  support  of  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  the  bills  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946.  BJ 

Since  1946  much  has  happened.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  had  a  unique  position — virtually 
an  exclusive  position— with  regard  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy.  We  were  prepared  to 
donate  our  unique  body  of  knowledge  to  a  depend- 
able international  organization.  Having  it  within 
our  power  to  dominate  the  world  by  force — some- 
thing contrary  to  every  principle  of  our  national 
morality— we  proposed  voluntarily  to  divest  our- 
selves of  that  power  and  place  it  under  interna- 
tional control.  Never  in  history  has  any  nation 
made  a  comparable  proposal.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  thereby  must  assume 
before  history  the  consequences  which  may  come 
from  its  stubborn  choice  that  this  vast  power  of 
human  destruction  should  be  a  national  rather 
than  an  internationalized  asset. 

In  1946  it  seemed  that,  subject  to  possible  inter- 
nationalization, total  secrecy  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  our  nation  and  of  all  humanity.  Since 
1946  such  monopoly  as  we  had  has  ended.  To 
some  extent  that  was  due  to  treachery  and  treason. 
But  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  rate  highly  the 
scientific  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  society.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  relative  roles  played  by 
different  factors;  but  we  do  know  that  in  combi- 
nation they  have  led  to  a  situation  such  that  our 
potential  enemies  have  a  knowledge  vastly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  of  the  nations  which  we  count 
as  friends. 

This  is  an  unhealthy  state  of  affairs.  It  means 
that  the  present  very  strict  secrecy  requirements 
of  the  1946  Act  no  longer  represent  the  wisest  in- 
ternational policy.  We  need  to  assert  leadership 
in  turning  atomic  energy  to  the  peaceful  service 
of  mankind.  To  some  extent  this  is  merely  en- 
lightened self-interest,  since  if  we  do  not  take  this 
step  our  foreign  raw-material  sources  will  tend  to 

"Made  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  June  3  (press  release  295). 
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dry  up  and  be  turned  to  uses  for  which  others  maj 
supply  the  technology.  Also  we  need  to  equij 
our  allies  with  the  knowledge  which  will  enabl* 
them  to  counter  the  kind  of  atomic  warfare  whicl 
we  know  the  Communist  forces  are  equipped  t< 
wage. 

The  pending  bill  would  serve  these  foreigr 
policy  objectives.  These  objectives  are  both  indis- 
pensable and  urgent.  They  call  for  action  apar; 
from  the  important  domestic  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

International  Cooperation — Peaceful  Uses 

About  2  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
1954  thermonuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific  was  fin- 
ished. Speaking  of  this  testing,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Admiral  Strauss, 
had  earlier  said  ".  .  .  one  important  result  of  these 
hydrogen  bomb  developments  has  been  the  en- 
hancement of  our  military  capability  to  the  point 
where  we  should  soon  be  more  free  to  increase  our 
emphasis  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power— 
at  home  and  abroad." 2  As  I  see  it,  a  main  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  do  just  thaf>- 
"to  increase  our  emphasis  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  power  at  home  and  abroad.'''' 

In  London,  disarmament  negotiations  in  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  Sub- 
committee are  going  on.  We  are  searching  for  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of  ever-increas- 
ing armaments.  Here  at  home  we  are  searching 
for  interim  techniques  to  permit  peacetime  uses  o? 
atomic  energy  to  go  forward  until  we  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  armaments  problem.  We  cannot  any 
longer  adhere  to  the  theory  that  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  is  capable  of  use  for  destruction,  must  be 
denied  for  uses  of  construction. 

President  Eisenhower  recognized  this  when  he 
proposed  his  international  atomic  energy  agency 
plan  last  December  before  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.3  By  amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
now  as  proposed,  we  will  be  laying  some  of  the 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  12, 1954,  p.  549. 
"Ibid.,  Dee.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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<n-oundwork  for  a  future  era  of  peace  when  atomic 
energy  inevitably  will  be  doing  constructive  work 
in  the  world. 

This  policy  is  not  only  humanitarian.  It  also 
serves  our  national  interest.  We  shall  get  more 
uranium  from  abroad  when  the  uranium  business 
becomes  more  advantageous  for  supplying  nations 
in  terms  of  advancing  their  nuclear  power  aspira- 
tions They  want  knowledge  even  more  than 
money.  This  want  can  only  be  met  by  us  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  some  American  technical  infor- 
mation and  some  American  material  to  go  to  such 
countries  when  it  is  in  our  interest. 

There  is  a  degree  of  dependence  on  our  part  on 
off-shore  sources  of  uranium  for  our  national  pro- 
gram. Naturally  such  uranium  supplying  nations 
look  to  the  day  when  electric  power  will  be  pro- 
duced in  such  nations  from  their  own  uranium. 

Three  circumstances— (1)  the  developing  Soviet 
program,  (2)  our  dependence  on  foreign  uranium, 
and  (3)  legitimate  hopes  for  nuclear  power 
abroad— combine  to  create  the  need  to  amend  the 
international  cooperation  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946. 

Other  countries  are  making  progress  in  atomic 
power  technology.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
for  certain  raw-materials  supplying  nations  which 
are  not  industrially  well  advanced  to  turn  to  such 
other  countries  for  nuclear  power  information  be- 
cause they  have  been  disappointed  by  our  inability 
to  give  them  significant  help.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  if  this  trend  continues,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  seriously  affected.  There  is 
no  need  here  to  emphasize  how  important  it  is  for 
us  to  stay  ahead  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  providing 
knowledge  of  how  to  put  atomic  energy  to  peace- 
ful uses. 

In  extending  abroad,  under  proper  security 
safeguards,  the  evolving  technology  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  we  shall  tighten  the 
bonds  that  tie  our  friends  abroad  to  us,  we  shall 
assure  material  resources  that  we  need,  and  we 
shall  maintain  world  leadership  in  atomic 
energy— leadership  which  today  is  such  a  large 
element  of  our  national  prestige. 


President's  U.N.  Proposal 

I  know  that  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  permit  implementation  of  the  President's  inter- 
national atomic  energy  proposals  expressed  last 
December.  I  would  certainly  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  putting  such  pro- 
posals into  operation.  This  unfortunately  is  not 
the  case,  and  until  we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  how 
the  international  discussions  on  the  President's 
proposal  will  evolve,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
state  that  the  bill  contains  all  the  authority  which 
will  ultimately  be  required.  However,  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  proposed  bills  does  not  offer  any 
obstacles  to  the  President's  proposal  and  lays  the 
general  groundwork  needed  to  implement  it.  1 
would  point  out,  however,  that  the  international 
negotiations  to  implement  this  plan  are  still  in  an 
inconclusive  state. 

International  Cooperation— Military  Uses 

I  support  also  a  change  in  our  atomic  energy 
law  to  permit  disclosure  of  certain  military  infor- 
mation to  our  allies.  The  President  some  3  months 
ago  said : 

Our  own  security  will  increase  as  our  allies  gain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  use  of  and  the  defense  against 
atomic  weapons.  Some  of  our  allies,  in  fact,  are  now 
producing  fissionable  materials  or  weapons,  supporting  ef- 
fective atomic  energy  research,  and  developing  peacetime 
uses  for  atomic  power.  But  all  of  them  should  become 
better  informed  in  the  problems  of  atomic  warfare  and, 
therefore,  better  prepared  to  meet  the  contingency  of  such 
warfare.4 

The  gravity  of  the  present  international  situa- 
tion lends  great  emphasis  to  these  words  of  the 
President  and  lends  added  urgency  to  this  matter 
of  increasing  our  allies'  capabilities  in  these  new 
techniques  of  war.  We  particularly  need  author- 
ity to  transfer  to  nations  participating  m  defense 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  a  limited 
type  of  tactical  information  essential  to  defense 
planning  and  training  of  personnel  for  atomic 

TTTO    T*T*1    T*P 

In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  much  is 
beyond  our  control.  But  here  is  an  instance  where 
it  is  clearly  within  our  control  to  increase  United 
States  ability  to  gain  greater  security.  The  pres- 
ent legal  restraint  on  disclosure  of  even  limited 
types  of  weapons  information  has  become  a  real 
handicap  in  our  collective  effort  with  our  allies 
to  build  necessary  strength  to  resist  aggression. 
I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
concerned  because  the  remedial  language  of  the 
bill  authorizing  this  type  of  military  interchange 
falls  somewhat  short  of  what  is  needed.  I  hope 
a  way  can  be  found  to  permit  the  amount  of  inter- 
change of  military  information  which  is  needed 
to  enhance  our  security. 

In  modernizing  our  atomic  energy  law  1  ieel 
that  we  will  be  taking  three  steps  in  the  direction 
of  peace :  First,  we  will  be  increasing  the  deterrent 
factor  represented  by  our  weapons  stockpile  by 
the  provisions  we  have  requested  permitting  us 
to  integrate  certain  tactical  weapons  information 
into  our  foreign  military  planning;  second,  by 
being  able  to  give  our  friends  abroad  atomic 
energy  information  and  material,  we  shall  be 
strengthening  our  capacity  to  build  the  raw-mate- 
rial base  on  which  our  entire  atomic  energy  pro- 
o-ram  rests ;  and  third,  we  will  be  strengthening 
the  ties  which  unite  the  free  nations  by  a  sense  of 
fellowship. 


Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  304. 
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Throughout  the  world  this  legislative  proceed- 
ing is  being  followed  with  unusual  interest.  For- 
eign statesmen  and  soldiers  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  United  States,  through  this  Congress, 
will  follow  through  with  its  program  to  make 
atomic  armaments  a  part  of  the  weapons  systems 
of  the  alliances  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
partner.  Scientists  and  engineers  of  friendly  na- 
tions are  also  waiting  to  see  if  America  will  be 
willing  to  open  up  some  of  its  peacetime  nuclear 
technology  m  return  for  raw  materials  and  other 
advantages  flowing  to  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  world  who,  having 
heard  of  the  promise  of  atomic  energy,  wait 
eagerly  to  see  if  there  are  benefits  in  it  for  them 
m  addition  to  the  military  shield  which  has  held 
off  the  aggressive  forces  of  Soviet  communism  for 
almost  a  decade.  The  military  atom  is  a  fear- 
some thing,  even  to  those  who  owe  their  liberties 
to  it.  The  constructive  use  of  atomic  energy 
could  promote  both  peace  and  plenty,  and  so  holds 
a  special  place  in  man's  dream  of  the  future. 

The  bills  which  your  Committee  is  considering 
need  to  be  enacted  if  our  nation  is  to  serve  its  own 
interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  world 
anew  that  our  national  interests  harmonize  with 
the  interests  of  men  everywhere. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Signing  of  Supplementary  Tax 
Protocol  With  United  Kingdom 

Press  release  282  dated  May  25 

On  May  25  Secretary  Dulles  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Roger  Makins,  signed  a  supple- 
mentary protocol  amending  the  income-tax  con- 
vention of  April  16,  1945,  as  amended  by  the  sup- 
plementary protocol  of  June  6,  1946. 

The  1945  convention  relates  to  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation.  The  provisions  of  article  XXII 
set  forth  a  procedure  by  which  the  convention  may 
be  extended  to  overseas  territories.  Those  provi- 
sions, for  example,  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
British  Government  to  give  this  Government  a 
formal  notification  of  a  desire  that  the  1945  con- 
vention, as  amended,  apply  to  "all  or  any  of  its 
colonies,  overseas  territories,  protectorates,  or  ter- 
ritories in  respect  of  which  it  exercises  a  mandate, 
which  impose  taxes  substantially  similar  in  char- 
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acter  to  those  which  are  the  subject"  of  the  conven- 
tion A  period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  that 
notification  is  allowed  for  this  Government  to  act 
with  respect  to  the  notification.  In  the  absence  of 
a  specific  rejection  by  this  Government,  the  ex- 
tended application  would  be  automatic  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  60  days.  Moreover,  the  entire  con- 
vention would  apply,  no  provision  being  made  for 
modifying  or  eliminating  any  of  the  convention's 
provisions  so  far  as  the  territories  are  concerned. 
As  a  result  of  action  taken,  and  policies  ex- 
pressed, by  the  Senate  in  approving  income-tax 
conventions  with  certain  other  countries  in  1948 
1951,  and  1952,  having  the  effect  of  deleting  or 
modifying  certain  provisions  similar  to  provisions 
which  had  been  approved  in  the  United  Kingdom 
convention,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  an 
amendment  of  the  territorial-extension  provisions 
m  article  XXII  of  the  1945  convention  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  new  supplementary  protocol  has  only  one 
substantive  article,  whereby  the  territorial-exten- 
sion procedure  provided  in  article  XXII  of  the 
1945  convention  is  amended  so  that  (a)  no  limita- 
tion of  time  is  placed  on  action  by  either  Govern- 
ment in  taking  action  with  respect  to  a  notification 
from  the  other,  (I)  certain  provisions  of  the  con-  , 
vention  could  be  deleted  or  modified  so  far  as  ex- 
tension to  particular  colonies  or  other  territories 
is  concerned,  and  (c)  no  extension  would  be  effec- 
tive until  formally  accepted  by  the  Government 
receiving  the  notification.  In  these  respects,  the 
protocol  makes  the  convention  with  the  United 
Kingdom  consistent,  so  far  as  territorial-extension 
provisions  are  concerned,  with  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  tax  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  countries. 

The  supplementary  protocol  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. According  to  its  terms,  it  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  convention  when  brought  into 
force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. 


Signing  off  Estate-Tax  Convention 
With  Belgium 

Press  release  288  dated  May  27 

On  May  27  Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Belgian 
Ambassador,  Baron  Silvercruys,  signed  a  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  es- 
tates and  successions. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  estate-tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  other 
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countries.  Such  conventions  are  designed  to 
eliminate  double  taxation  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  in  one  country  of  estates  in  which  na- 
tionals of  the  other  country  have  interests. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
convention  with  Belgium  applies  only  with  respect 
to  U.S.  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  it  will  be 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  but  effective  only  as  to  the  estates 
or  successions  of  persons  dying  on  or  after  the 
date  of  such  exchange.  The  convention  will  be 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Shipping 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495.  Acceptance  deposited:  Nicaragua,  February 
19,  1954. 

International  Load  Line  Convention.  Signed  at  London 
July  5,  1930.  TS  858.  Notification  of  accession:  Nica- 
ragua, February  19,  1954.  Application  to:  Federation 
of  Malaya,  April  10,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Convention  on  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  tbe  clas- 
sification of  merchandise.  Signed  at  Santiago  May  3, 
1923.  Entered  into  force  October  8,  1924.  TS  754. 
Notification  of  withdrawal:  United  States,  May  24, 1954. 
Withdrawal  will  be  effective  May  24,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
estates  and  successions.  Signed  at  Washington  May  27, 
1954.    Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 

|  Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  amending  vocational  education  program  agree- 
ment of  1951  (TIAS  2244),  as  modified,  and  providing 
financial  contributions  for  the  program.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  February  19  and 
March  19,  1954.    Entered  into  force  March  19,  1954. 

Japan 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  United  States  naval  vessels 
to  Japan.  Signed  at  Tokyo  May  14,  1954.  Enters  into 
force  upon  ratification  by  Japan. 

Pakistan 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Karachi 
May  19,  1954.     Entered  into  force  May  19,  1954. 

June   14,   1954 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  28  (press 
release  291)  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
at  the  thirty-seventh  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  to  open  at  Geneva  on  June  2,  by  the  following 
delegation : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur    B.    Langlie,    Governor,    State    of    Washington, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Substitute  Delegate  and  Adviser 

Warren  E.  Burger,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Civil  Division,  Department  of  Justice 

Advisers 

Donald  H.  Dabelstein,  Assistant  Director  for  Program, 
Oflice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Theophil  C.  Kammholz,  Consultant  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce 

Alice  K.  Leopold,  Director,  Women's  Bureau,  Department 
of  Labor 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Officer  in  Charge,  United  Nations  So- 
cial Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Edward  B.  Persons,  Chief,  Ilo  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Advisers 

Philip  B.  Sullivan,  Labor  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Arnold  Zempel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

William  L  McGrath,  President,  Williamson  Heater  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Advisers 

Robert  S.  Dunham,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Donald  Knowlton,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Richard  K.  Lane,  President,  Public  Service  Company  of 
Oklahoma,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Milton  M.  Olander,  Director,  Industrial  Relations,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Sybyl  S.  Patterson,  Director  of  Employee  Relations,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  G.  Van  Meter,  Attorney,  Labor  Relations  De- 
partment, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

George  P.  Delaney,  International  Representative,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Advisers 

Alexander  Barkan,  Political  Action  Director,  Textile 
Workers  Union,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Buckley,  International  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
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builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers,  Kansas 
City,  Kans. 

Elmer  F.  Cope,  International  Representative,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Edward  S.  Miller,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant and  Bartenders  International  Union,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Leslie  L.  Myers,  President,  International  Association  of 
Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  District  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Michael  Ross,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  Repre- 
sentative, International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  Brussels,  Belgium 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Thomas  J.  Hunt,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

Documents  Officer 

John  F.  Jason,  Resident  United  States  Delegate  to  Inter- 
national Organizations,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

The  International  Labor  Conference  is  a  forum  in 
which  representatives  of  employers  and  workers  as  well 
as  governments  for  the  69  member  countries  formulate, 
through  consultation  and  debate,  suggested  standards 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  working  and  living  con- 
ditions around  the  world.  The  other  principal  organs  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  are  the 
Governing  Body,  which  is  the  executive  council,  and  the 
International  Labor  Office,  which  is  the  secretariat  of  the 
organization. 

The  items  on  the  agenda  for  the  thirty-seventh  session 
of  the  Conference,  as  determined  by  the  Governing  Body 
at  its  120th  session  (Geneva,  November  1952),  and  by 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its  36th  session 
(Geneva,  June  1953),  are  as  follows:  (1)  report  of  the 
Director  General,  (2)  financial  and  budgetary  questions, 
(3)  information  and  reports  on  the  application  of  Con- 
ventions and  Recommendations,  (4)  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  the  disabled,  (5)  migrant  workers,  (6)  penal 
sanctions  for  breaches  of  contract  of  employment,  and 
(7)  holidays  with  pay.  The  work  of  the  Ilo,  under  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  will  also  be 
discussed  by  the  Conference. 


U.N.  Trusteeship  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  2 
(press  release  292)  that  the  United  States  would 
be  represented  at  the  14th  session  of  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council,  convening  on  that  date  at 
U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York  City,  by  Mason 
Sears,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Council,  and  two 
advisers,  Robert  R.  Robbins  and  Curtis  C.  Strong 
of  the  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

One  of  the  topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States  on  the  Council's  provisional  agenda 


is  the  United  States  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  For 
this  purpose,  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, Frank  E.  Midkiff,  will  come  to  New  York 
to  serve  as  special  representative  and  to  answer 
questions  by  Council  members  regarding  condi- 
tions in  the  Trust  Territory.  He  will  be  assisted 
m  this  task  by  William  Yeomans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Commander  L.  G.  Find- 
ley  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  14th  session  is  expected  to  adjourn  on  or 
about  July  16. 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  4  (press  • 
release  299)   that  the  United  States  Government  would  ■ 
be  represented  at  the  Thirteenth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  at  Sao  Paulo  • 
Brazil,  beginning  June  7,  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delegate  and  chairman 

John  H.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Associate  delegate 

Edwin  Dean  White,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Alternate  delegate 

F.  Marion  Rhodes,  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Clarence  C.  Brooks,  Consul  General,  American  Consulate 
General,  Sao  Paulo 

Read  P.  Dunn,  Director  of  Foreign  Trade,  National  Cotton 
Council 

Rene  Lutz,  Deputy  Director,  International  Resources 
Staff,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Stanley  Nehmer,  Secretary  of  Delegation,  Chief,  Agricul- 
tural Raw  Materials  Branch,  Agricultural  Products 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  was 
established  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  governments  of  ten  of  the  major  cotton-exporting 
countries  at  the  International  Cotton  Meeting  held  at 
Washington  in  1939  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
international  cotton  situation.  Its  functions  are  to  ob- 
serve and  keep  in  close  touch  with  developments  in  the 
world  cotton  situation  and  to  suggest,  as  and  when  advis- 
able, measures  considered  suitable  and  practicable  for  the 
achievement  of  ultimate  international  collaboration. 

Governments  of  30  cotton  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries are  members  of  the  Committee  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Twelfth  Plenary 
Meeting  were  held  at  Washington  in  May  and  November 
1953,  respectively. 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

the  basic  source  of  information  on  U.S.  diplomatic  history 

1936,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics 


Besides  dealing  with  multilateral  aspects  of  economic  and 
political  questions  involving  the  United  States  and  other  Ameri- 
can Republics,  this  volume  includes  also  correspondence  on  the 
bilateral  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ments of  19  American  Republics. 

Of  chief  interest  in  the  record  on  multilateral  negotiations 
are  (1)  the  preliminary  documentation  on  the  Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  held  at  Buenos  Aires ; 
(2)  correspondence  on  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference,  which 
achieved  agreement  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  a  Protocolized 
Act  putting  into  effect  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  and 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  former 
belligerents. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  correspondence  on  bilateral  rela- 
tions is  concerned  with  commercial  and  financial  topics,  par- 
ticularly with  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Copies  of  this  volume,  the  last  to  be  issued  in  the  series  of 
five  Foreign  Relations  volumes  for  the  year  1936,  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $4.50  each. 
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To:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Please  send  me copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 

States,  1936,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics. 


Enclosed  find: 


$- 


(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 


Name: 

Street  Address : 

City,  Zone,  and  State: 
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International  Unity 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  l 


It  is  inspiring  to  see  here  the  representatives 
of  many  different  countries.  You  are  here  because 
you  share  the  ideals  represented  by  the  Eotary 
International.     Thus  diversity  manifests  unity. 

Diversity  often  seems  a  troublesome  fact. 
But  the  richness  of  life  is,  above  all,  due  to  dif- 
ferences. No  two  human  beings  are  exactly 
alike.  Each  of  us  is  in  this  sense  a  minority — 
a  minority  of  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  elements  of  likeness  which  bind  all  mankind 
together  in  the  brotherhood  of  a  single  human 
family. 

There  is  no  problem  more  difficult  than  that 
of  trying  to  build  unity  on  a  foundation  of  diver- 
sity. I  often  have  to  speak  of  that  at  congres- 
sional hearings  which  deal  with  appropriations 
for  mutual  security  and  foreign  aid.  I  have  there 
emphasized  that  we  should  not  limit  our  friendly 
cooperation  to  those  who  agree  with  us  on  all 
points.  A  free  society,  I  have  pointed  out,  implies 
difference. 

I  am  sometimes  struck  by  the  fact  that  those 
abroad  who  differ  most  violently  from  us  are  the 
same  ones  who  most  violently  criticize  the  fact  that 
we  in  the  United  States  often  differ  among  our- 
selves. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  differences  can  mount  to  a  point  where 
they  become  a  real  danger.  The  degree  of  dif- 
ference that  is  tolerable  depends  on  the  degree 
of  peril,  and  there  come  times  when  differences 
must  be  voluntarily  submerged. 

Perhaps  today  there  is  too  much  difference  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
Certainly  the  differences  seriously  multiply  the 
burden  of  conducting  foreign  affairs. 

However,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we 
can  maintain  the  lofty  goal  of  fruitful  coexistence 
between  difference  and  unity.  The  Communists 
have  given  up  in  despair  trying  to  achieve  that 
goal.    They  have  adopted  a  materialistic  creed 


1  Made  before  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
Rotary  International  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  10  (press 
release  316). 


which  exalts  conformity  and  which  treats  human 
differences  as  evils  to  be  forcibly  suppressed.  The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  determines  what 
each  individual  shall  do,  where  and  how  he  and 
she  shall  work,  what  they  shall  think,  and  what 
they  shall  believe.  In  that  way,  they  get  a  kind  of 
unity.  It  is,  however,  a  unity  which  is  bought  at 
a  disastrous  price,  the  price  of  denying  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  human  being. 

Rather  than  pay  that  price,  we  should  accept 
all  the  burdens  and  the  frequent  failures  which 
inevitably  result  from  trying  to  combine  unity  and 
diversity.  Also,  we  can  know  that  in  this  matter 
time  works  for  us.  There  are  circumstances  under 
which  conformity  can  be  imposed,  perhaps  for 
long.  But  no  iron  discipline,  no  police  state  sys- 
tem, can  overcome  the  spiritual  and  natural  forces 
which  make  men  different.  Those  who  stake  their 
future  on  enforced  conformity  are  bound  to  fail. 

The  United  Nations 

It  is,  however,  not  enough  to  rejoice  in  our  dif- 
ference. We  must  find  ways  whereby,  despite 
differences,  we  can  cooperate.  In  an  era  when 
science  has  almost  obliterated  distance,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  men  should  create  institutions  for 
association.  The  most  significant  cooperative 
effort  is  the  United  Nations. 

Personally  I  have  a  great  attachment  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  which  drew  up  the  charter.  I 
have  attended  six  out  of  the  eight  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

I  can  assure  you  that  President  Eisenhower  and 
his  administration  support  wholeheartedly  the 
United  Nations.  We  intend  to  avail  ourselves  of 
its  processes  wherever  they  are  relevant  to  the 
problems  which  engage  us. 

There  are,  I  know,  many  who  are  discouraged 
about  the  United  Nations  because  they  feel  it 
represents  too  much  difference.  Some  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  membership  reduced  so  that  the 
residual  would  represent  greater  conformity.    I 
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admit  that  the  present  differences,  coupled  with 
present  voting  procedures,  impair  the  utility  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  active  body.  But  this 
could  be  remedied  without  constantly  reducing 
membership  as  a  means  to  gain  efficiency. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  world  forum,  where 
differences  which  actually  exist  in  the  world  are 
made  apparent  and  can  be  judged. 

So  long  as  nations  are  genuinely  independent 
and  have  governments  which  do  not  violently 
flout  the  peaceful  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
then  I  think  they  should  be  part  of  a  world 
organization. 

KOREA 

That  the  United  Nations  can  set  forces  in  mo- 
tion was  shown  in  Korea.  There,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  an  international  organization  ac- 
tually acted  to  meet  aggression  and  to  throw  it 
back.  Sixteen  members  joined  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  fight  until  the  aggressors  had  been 
thwarted  and  the  situation  was  such  that  the 
United  Nations  felt  that  it  had  achieved  those 
objectives  which  justified  the  use  of  force.  Then, 
the  United  States,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations,  negotiated  an  armistice.  Now,  at 
Geneva,  we  have  joined  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  others  to  seek  a  peace  which  will  unify 
Korea  in  freedom. 

The  Communist  aggressor  group  insist,  how- 
ever, that  any  solution  shall  be  on  terms  which 
exclude  the  United  Nations  as  being  itself  a 
wrongdoer  because  it  opposed  their  aggression. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
be  compromised.  Many  men  from  many  lands 
have  gone  to  Korea  and  have  died  there  in  battle. 
They  did  so,  not  because  their  nations  had  been 
specifically  pledged  to  defend  Korea,  but  because 
Korea  symbolized  a  principle  of  universal  appli- 
cation. They  sought  to  develop  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  international 
force  for  the  peace,  security,  and  justice  of  all. 

The  Korean  War  had  better  not  been  fought  if 
in  the  end  the  aggressors  and  their  accomplices 
succeed  at  Geneva  in  besmirching  the  honor  and 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

INDOCHINA 

A  second  political  matter  which  today  causes 
much  concern  is  the  war  in  Indochina.  There,  the 
State  of  Viet-Nam  is  the  prey  of  violent  forces  of 
rebellion,  promoted  and  equipped  from  without. 
The  States  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  have  been  in- 
vaded, and  Thailand  is  threatened. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  situation  has  not  be- 
fore now  been  brought  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  ignoring  of  the  United 
Nations  was  not  the  choice  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Thailand,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  has  taken  its  situ- 


ation to  the  United  Nations  and  has  asked  the 
Security  Council  to  send  a  peace  observation  com- 
mission to  the  area.  Thailand  has  our  strong 
support  in  this  matter.  Last  week  the  Security 
Council  placed  the  matter  on  its  agenda  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  1,  the  sole  dissent  coming  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  Thailand's  appeal  might  in  some  way 
impede  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  with  reference 
to  possible  peace  in  Indochina.  That  argument 
has  little  validity.  A  peace  observation  commis- 
sion has  no  authority  to  make  decisions.  It  is  a 
reporting  body.  It  is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
world  community.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  would  be  impeded  by  the 
fact  that  representatives  of  the  United  Nations  . 
were  in  the  area  reporting  what  was  going  on.  j 
Knowledge  has  never  yet  been  an  impediment  to 
honest  negotiation. 

COLONIALISM 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  which  I  would  refer.  That  is  its  Decla-  ; 
ration  favoring  increasing  self-government  by  de-  i 
pendent  peoples.  This  provision  and  the  related  J 
provisions  on  trusteeship  were  largely  a  product  ,: 
of  United  States  effort. 

It  was  natural  that  the  United  States  should 
have  taken  a  lead  in  this  matter.  We  ourselves  are 
the  first  colony  in  modern  times  to  have  won  in- 
dependence. We  have  a  natural  sympathy  with 
those  everywhere  who  would  follow  our  example. 

When  the  fortunes  of  war  gave  the  United 
States  responsibilities  in  relation  to  non-self-gov- 
erning peoples,  such  as  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, we  quickly  went  about  the  business  of 
developing  full  self-government  in  total  freedom. 
Puerto  Rico  is  already  self-governing,  within  our 
political  system,  and  President  Eisenhower  has 
said  he  would  seek  its  complete  independence  if  it 
would  prefer  to  go  its  separate  way. 

During  recent  years,  Communist  propaganda 
has  concentrated  on  efforts  to  portray  the  United 
States  as  an  imperialist  colonialist  power.  The 
charge  is  based  upon  our  close  and  friendly  asso- 
ciation with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other 
Western  European  powers,  which  have  been,  and 
to  some  extent  still  are,  colonial  powers. 

However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
the  last  9  years  the  Western  colonial  powers  have 
given  effect  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  pledge 
to  the  extent  of  granting  complete  political  inde- 
pendence to  over  600  million  people  now  constitut- 
ing 10  independent  nations.  Those  who  most 
loudly  attack  "colonialism"  have  themselves,  dur- 
ing this  same  9-year  period,  extended  their  despot- 
ism to  over  600  million  people,  and  deprived  all  or 
part  of  11  once  free  nations  of  any  semblance  of 
genuine  independence. 
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Never  before  has  the  art  of  the  "big  lie"  been  so 
boldly  practiced. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  we  are  com- 
placent about  the  colonial  situation.  Abuses  per- 
sist, and  there  has  been  a  slowing  down  of  the 
process  of  granting  increased  self-government. 
That,  however,  is  largely  due  to  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist strategy  of  using  nationalism  as  a  device 
whereby  it  can  absorb  the  colonial  peoples. 

Stalin,  in  one  of  his  classic  lectures  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Communist  bible,  outlines  the  strategy 
of  "amalgamation"  by  means  of  "alliance  with  the 
liberation  movement  of  the  colonies  and  dependent 
countries."  He  outlines  a  two-phased  program — 
a  program  of  duplicity.  In  the  first  phase  the 
Communistic  agitators  are  to  whip  up  the  national- 
istic aspirations  of  the  people  so  that  they  will 
rebel  violently  against  the  existing  order.  Then, 
before  independence  can  become  consolidated  and 
vigorous  in  its  own  right,  the  Communists  are  to 
take  over  the  new  government  and  use  the  power 
to  "amalgamate"  the  peoples  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

That  plot  is  in  active  operation.  Throughout 
the  newly  liberated  areas  and  those  which  seek 
liberty,  Communists  operate,  usually  disguised  as 
local  patriots.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  new  imperi- 
alist colonialists. 

What  is  going  on  in  Indochina  is  a  classic 
example  of  this  Communist  strategy.     There,  a 
Moscow-indoctrinated  Communist,  Ho-Chi-Minh, 
was  sent  first  to  China  and  then  to  Indochina  to 
exploit  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  people. 
In  Indochina,  he  utilized  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  attracted  much  genuine  native  support. 
He  committed  it  to  a  violent  effort  which  could 
only  succeed  with  the  aid  of  training  and  supplies 
from  the  Communist  countries.    This  created  a 
dependence  upon   external   Communist  support 
such  that  if  any  of  the  peoples  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos, 
[or  Cambodia  should  now  end  in  the  control  of 
Ho  Chi-Minh,  they  would  not,  in  fact,  be  inde- 
pendent.   They  would  be  amalgamated  into  the 
I  Soviet-Chinese  Communist  orbit  under  a  ruthless 
I  dictatorship,  accepting  the  iron  discipline  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  as  the  self-proclaimed 
"general  staff  of  the  world  proletariat." 

In  much  of  the  world  the  conditions  created  by 
I  Communist  strategy  are  such  that  the  realization 
[  of  genuine  independence  has  become  a  task  of 
|  infinite  difficulty  and  delicacy. 

I  can  assure  you  of  two  things : 

1.  The  United  States  is  pushing  for  self-govern- 
I  ment.    We  do  so  more  than  is  publicly  known,  for 
(in  these  matters  open  pressures  are  rarely  con- 
ducive to  the  best  results. 

2.  When  we  exercise  restraint,  it  is  because  of  a 
reasoned  conviction  that  quick  action  would  not, 
in  fact,  produce  true  independence.  Indeed,  in 
some  situations  hasty  action  would  spell  confusion 


and  division  which  would  be  the  transition  to  a 
captivity  far  worse  than  present  dependence. 

The  United  States  some  time  ago  outlined  the 
conditions  which,  in  its  opinion,  would  justify 
the  creation  of  a  collective  defense  of  Southeast 
Asia.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  conditions 
was  the  stipulation  that  there  must  be  assurance 
that  the  French  will,  in  fact,  make  good  on  their 
July  3,  1953,  declaration  of  intention  to  grant 
complete  independence.  The  United  States  will 
never  fight  for  colonialism. 

Collective  Security  Systems 

The  United  States,  in  addition  to  its  loyal  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  is  also  a  member  of 
various  regional  and  security  arrangements. 
These  are  authorized  by  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  they  operate  within  the  framework  of 
that  charter.  The  two  major  security  arrange- 
ments are  that  created  by  the  Rio  Pact  of  the 
Americas,  with  21  member  nations,  and  that 
created  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  with  14 
members. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  security  has  to 
be  sought  other  than  in  the  United  Nations  itself. 
The  United  Nations  Security  Council  was  designed 
to  have  "primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security."  But 
it  is  not  dependable  because  of  the  veto  power.  In 
the  case  of  the  aggression  against  Korea,  the  Se- 
curity Council  was  able  to  function  because  the 
Soviet  Union  was  at  that  time  boycotting  the 
Security  Council.  In  the  main,  however,  the  veto 
power  has  been  so  misused  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  cast  58  vetoes,  that  the  Security  Council 
is  not  dependable. 

Because  of  this  paralysis  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, certain  nations,  which  were  bound  together  by 
ties  of  fellowship  and  of  common  danger,  have 
organized  for  their  collective  security  under  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

These  organizations  also  face  their  problems. 
Indeed,  both  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
treaties  face  difficult  tests. 

NATO 

In  Western  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  has  been  built  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  created  a  unity  in  Western 
Europe  which  would  embrace  both  France  and 
Germany  and  end  the  possibility  of  such  differ- 
ences as,  in  the  past,  have  led  to  recurrent  wars  of 
evergrowing  intensity.  To  that  end,  the  French 
proposed  a  European  Defense  Community.  It 
would  comprise  six  nations  of  Western  continental 
Europe,  which  would  create  a  European  Army, 
which  in  Europe  would  wholly  replace  their  na- 
tional armies.    This  would  mean  that  there  would 
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not  be  in  Europe  separate  armies  of  France  and 
Germany,  but  that  in  Europe  the  military  forces 
of  both  countries  would  be  merged  with  that  of 
other  forces  into  a  European  force,  not  subject  to 
national  direction  and  not  usable  to  serve  national 
ambitions. 

After  extended  negotiation,  a  treaty  to  create 
the  European  Defense  Community  was  signed  a 
little  over  2  years  ago.  Within  the  last  year,  the 
process  of  ratification  has  been  completed  by  four 
of  the  six  signatory  nations.  The  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  have  ratified  the  inter- 
dependent treaties  with  West  Germany  and  have 
formally  pledged  close  political  and  military  as- 
sociation with  the  Edc.  However,  ratification  by 
France  and  Italy  is  still  in  suspense.  In  both  of 
these  countries  the  opponents  of  Edc,  fearing  the 
results  of  a  vote,  have  pursued  delaying  tactics. 
Meanwhile,  tension  is  reappearing  between  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  and  there  is  danger 
that  the  old  forces  of  divisive  hatred  will  again 
gain  control  and  recreate  the  conditions  which 
have,  in  the  past,  bred  war.  The  time  for  unity 
is  fast  running  out. 

The  United  States  has  in  recent  years  made  a 
tremendous  investment  in  Western  Europe. 

In  1917,  when  it  seemed  that  Europe  might  fall 
under  the  militaristic  rule  of  the  German  Kaiser, 
we  joined  the  battle  and,  through  a  great  outpour- 
ing of  manpower  and  economic  resources,  helped 
to  turn  back  the  despotic  threat. 

Again  in  1940,  when  much  of  Europe  had  been 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Nazi  Germany,  the 
United  States  threw  its  weight  into  the  scales  and 
went  on  to  play  a  major  part  in  rolling  back  that 
new  threat  of  despotism. 

During  the  postwar  period  we  underwrote  a 
gigantic  economic  and  military  program  in  aid  of 
Europe,  represented  by  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
buildup  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 

These  three  efforts,  within  a  single  generation, 
have  cost  us  much.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  in 
the  United  States  that  does  not  display  a  roll 
of  honor  listing  the  names  of  their  young  men  who 
died  fighting  in  defense  of  Western  civilization. 
Our  national  debt  has  grown  from  about  $3  bil- 
lion in  1917  to  about  $260  billion  at  the  present 
time.  The  greater  part  of  that  represents  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  the  three  efforts  I  have  described. 

United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Europe  is 
based  on  a  strong  and  viable  Europe  which  in- 
creases the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Remainder  of  the  free  world.  However,  it  is 
fundamental  that  Europe  itself  must  furnish  the 
preponderant  strength  to  insure  its  own  security. 
This,  we  believe,  is  only  possible  if  the  resources 
of  the  individual  nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
joined  together.  In  other  words,  Europe  must 
make  the  best  collective  use  of  its  individual  capa- 
bilities if  it  is  to  attain  real  strength.  The  addi- 
tional resources  which  the  United  States  can  devote 


to  building  this  strength  will  be  meaningless  if 
they  are  not  combined  with  the  resources  of  a 
Western  Europe  which  is  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity.  If  Western  Europe  is  to  remain 
divided  and  hence  perpetually  weak,  then  there 
may  have  to  be  a  basic  shift  in  United  States  policy. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  this  necessity  will  be  spared 
us.  But  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  which  now  test  the  North 
Atlantic  Organization. 

THE  AMERICAS 

In  the  Americas  also,  a  testing  is  in  process. 
This  hemisphere  has  been  relatively  free  from 
strife  because  there  has  been  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples which,  130  years  ago,  were  laid  down  by 
President  Monroe  and  the  great  leaders  in  other 
American  States.  There  were  two  basic  princi- 
ples, the  first  being  that  the  American  States 
would  not  tolerate  an  expansion  in  this  hemisphere 
of  the  colonial  domains  of  the  European  powers. 
The  second  was  that  they  would  not  tolerate  the 
extension  to  this  hemisphere  of  the  political  sys- 
tem of  any  despotic  European  power. 

These  principles  have  been  embodied  in  various 
multilateral  treaties  and  declarations  of  the  Amer- 
ican States. 

At  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference,  held 
at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  last  March,  it  became  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  the  American  States  to  declare 
that  if  international  communism  gained  control  of 
the  political  institutions  of  any  American  State, 
that  would  threaten  all  the  American  States  and 
endanger  the  peace. 

Only  one  of  the  American  States  voted  against 
that  resolution.  That  was  Guatemala.  Subse- 
quently, the  Communists  shipped  to  Guatemala, 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  a  large  amount  of 
munitions  of  war.  This  was  done  surreptitiously 
through  the  use  of  false  manifests  and  false  clear- 
ances. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  alien  intervention  which 
led  to  the  Declaration  of  Caracas,  has  become 
more  pronounced  and  the  subserviency  of  one  of 
the  American  States  to  alien  despotism  has  been 
increased. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  obscure  this  very  seri- 
ous problem.  It  is  alleged  that  the  real  concern 
of  the  United  States  in  Guatemala  is  not  interna- 
tional communism  but  the  protection  of  United 
States  investments.  Several  months  ago  this  Gov- 
ernment suggested  that  the  dispute  between  the 
Guatemalan  Government  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company  be  submitted  to  an  international  court 
of  arbitration.  We  hope  that  that  suggestion  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Guatemalan  Government. 
However,  let  me  emphasize  this.  If  the  problem 
of  United  States  investors  in  Guatemala  were  to 
be  solved  tomorrow  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
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ernment  with  respect  to  the  dangers  of  Communist 
penetration  in  this  hemisphere— and  in  Guatemala 
in  particular— would  remain  precisely  the  same. 

I  hope  that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
will  be  able  to  help  the  people  of  Guatemala  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  malignant  force  which  has  seized 
on  them.  As  a  member  of  this  inter- American 
organization,  the  United  States  inevitably  takes  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  courageous  efforts  of 
Guatemalans  in  all  walks  of  life  to  ward  off  Com- 
munist attempts  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Guatemala.  If  they  do  not  succeed, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  may  be  corrupted  and  we  shall  see  in  the 
American  continents  the  same  forces  which  have 
brought  war  and  captivity  and  misery  to  so  many 
hundreds  and  millions  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

That  is  the  evil  design.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  thwarted  by  peaceful,  collective  processes.  If 
so,  the  Organization  of  American  States  will 
attain  a  new  stature  and  exert  a  new  influence. 
The  American  Eepublics  will  have  shown  that 
diversity  can  unite  so  that  it  produces,  not  con- 
fusion, but  enlightened  action. 

The  United  States  Attitude 

L£t.  me  in  conclusion  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  basic  attitude  of  my  own  country,  its  govern- 
ment and  its  people,  toward  these  international 
problems. 

We  do  not  assume  that  we  have  any  mandate 
to  run  the  world.  Nothing  indeed  would  be 
less  in  keeping  with  our  traditions  and  our  ideals. 

I  hose  who  conceived  this  Nation  and  brought  it 
to  life  breathed  into  it  a  sense  of  mission.  That 
mission  has  to  show  others,  by  conduct  and  ex- 
ample, that  a  free  society  could  produce  good 
fruits.  That  has  been  and  still  is  our  basic  foreign 
policy.  Twice,  during  this  generation,  we  have 
departed  from  our  tradition  by  developing  vast 
military  power  and  using  it  abroad.  Our  sea,  air, 
and  land  forces  were  spread  over  the  surface  of 
much  of  the  globe.    In  both  cases,  as  soon  as  the 


common  peril  was  ended,  we  brought  our  forces 
home,  and  we  largely  dismantled  our  military 
establishment.  We  wanted  to  concentrate  upon 
our  own  affairs. 

We  now  see  that,  under  modern  conditions, 
interdependence  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule. 
We  recognize  that  we  have  a  measure  of  power 
which  carries  with  it  certain  responsibilities.  We 
are  basically  a  religious  people,  who  believe  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  in  the  need  to  practice 
the  Golden  Eule.  That  leads  us  to  be  willing 
to  help  others  to  gain  the  conditions  of  security 
which  will  help  them  to  realize  ideals  which  they 
have  m  common  with  us. 

To  say  that,  however,  is  far  short  of  saying 
that  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
for  all  that  takes  place  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  whenever  there 
is  trouble  anywhere,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
States  and  we  must  quickly  fix  it. 

The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  it  can 
alone  solve  problems  elsewhere.  The  possibilities 
of  solution  he  primarily  with  the  peoples  directly 
concerned.  It  sometimes  seems  that  others  de- 
liberately indulge  themselves  in  irresponsible  con- 
duct on  the  theory  that  the  United  States  will 
prevent  this  having  serious  consequences.  That  is 
dangerous  business. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  is  often  miscon- 
ceived. This  is,  perhaps,  inevitable.  It  is  not 
readily  understood  that  a  nation  should  take  so 
enlightened  a  view  of  its  own  self-interest  that  it 
does  much  for  others  without  seeking  for  itself 
any  extension  of  its  political  power  or  national 
domain.  Our  motives  are  sometimes  openly  sus- 
pected. That  makes  it  hard  for  us  here  at' home 
to  pursue  a  steady  course.  However,  I  hope  and 
believe  that  we  shall  continue  in  our  traditional 
way.  None  need  fear  that  we  shall  develop  an  un- 
healthy lust  for  power.  Also,  I  believe,  we  shall 
persist  in  helping  others  to  help  themselves  gain 
peace  and  security  and  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom. 
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U.  S.  Views  on  Communist  Proposals  at  Geneva 


Following  are  the  texts  of  two  statements  made 
by  Under  Secretary  Smith  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, one  at  the  thirteenth  plenary  session  on 
Korea,  June  5,  and  the  other  at  the  sixth  plenary 
session  on  Indochina,  June  9,  together  with  a  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  in  Korea  to  which  Mr.  Smith  made 
reference  in  his  June  9  statement. 


STATEMENT  ON  KOREA,  JUNE  5 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  spoken  with  great 
feeling  this  afternoon,  as  indeed  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  warrants.  As  I  am,  I  hope,  the  last 
speaker,  I  will  exercise  restraint  in  deference  to 
the  important  statements  which  have  been  made, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  made  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Nam  II  states, 
that  the  North  Korean  regime  on  April  27  made 
certain  proposals.  They  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  all-Korean  commission  which  would 
have  the  power  to  draw  up  an  all-Korean  elec- 
tion law  and  to  establish  conditions  for  the  elec- 
tions throughout  Korea.  Apparently,  as  an  after- 
thought, because  they  wished  to  throw  over  this 
proposal  the  cloak  of  international  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  Korean  elections,  they  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  "neutral  nations  supervisory 
commission"  to  assist  the  all-Korean  commission. 
Mr.  Molotov  today  has  spoken  of  an  "all-Korean 
body"  and  recommended  it  to  us.  The  composi- 
tion and  tasks  of  this  body,  he  says,  shall  be  the 
subject  of  examination.  He  has  also  referred  to 
and  recommended  to  us  an  appropriate  interna- 
tional commission  to  supervise  the  holding  of  free 
all-Korean  elections.  The  composition  of  this  su- 
pervisory commission,  he  says,  shall  be  examined 
further. 

Most  of  the  delegations  in  this  room  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  quite  clearly  the  character  of 
such  proposals.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  first  because  its  character  will  indicate  the 
character  of  the  second.  Our  Communist  col- 
leagues undertake  to  convince  us  that  a  commis- 


sion of  this  composition  might  perform  an  honest  : 
and  impartial  duty  in  conducting  free  elections  in  , 
Korea.    The  regrettable  fact  is  that  the  Commu-  • 
nist  proposal  is  designed  to  establish  a  kind  of 
supergovernment  in  which  the  Communists  would 
have  the  power  actually  to  frustrate  any  efforts 
to  achieve  honest  elections. 

As  has  been  many  times  pointed  out,  a  spurious 
commission  of  this  kind  would  consist  of  equal 
numbers  from  North  and  South  Korea,  although  j 
the  relative  difference  in  population  has  also  been 
pointed  out  many  times.  This  commission  would 
also,  I  understand,  have  membership  of  so-called 
"social  organizations" — a  concept  with  which  we 
have  had  unfortunate  experience  in  the  past,  when 
efforts  were  made  to  unify  Korea  in  the  early  days 
after  the  war.  This  commission  is  also,  I  should 
judge  by  previous  proposals,  to  have  the  power  to 
suppress  so-called  "terrorist  groups,"  which  we 
know,  unfortunately,  by  experience  is  the  Commu- 
nist name  for  any  group  that  opposes  them.  A 
most  familiar  and  completely  significant  feature  is 
that  our  Communist  colleagues  insist  that  the  com- 
mission can  operate  only  by  agreement;  that  is, 
the  commission  will  operate  only  if  the  Commu- 
nists want  to  agree,  and,  of  course,  they  will  only 
agree  on  their  own  terms.  And  this  is  what  we 
have  known  for  years  as  the  principle  of  unanim- 
ity, or  the  "built-in  veto." 

It  is  to  assist  this  kind  of  commission  that  Mr. 
Chou  En-lai  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  suggest  a 
so-called  "neutral  nations  supervisory  commis- 
sion." Mr.  Chou  En-lai  admitted  the  need  for  in- 
ternational participation,  and  then  he  made  a  pro- 
posal for  international  supervision  that  I  regret 
to  say  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  fraudulent. 
His  proposal  is  fraudulent  because  it  pretends  to 
establish  an  international  body  which  we  are  to 
assume  would  have  some  authority  and  which 
could  assure  honest  elections.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  body  could  do  absolutely  nothing,  so  long 
as  the  control  of  the  entire  election  procedure  was 
in  the  all-Korean  commission,  in  which  the  Com- 
munists have  their  what  I  have  called  "built-in 
veto." 
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There  is  another  spurious  aspect  to  this  so-called 
neutral  nations  supervisory  commission.  If  our 
Communist  colleagues  were  really  sincere  about 
impartial  supervision,  there  is  no  reason  in  this 
world  why  they  could  not  accept  a  representative 
United  Nations  commission  for  that  task.  This 
they  have  categorically  and  repeatedly  rejected, 
and  we  can  only  assume  that  they  intend  to  per- 
petuate their  own  concept  of  a  subservient  interna- 
tional body.  The  name  that  they  use,  "neutral  na- 
tions supervisory  commission,"  is  quite  enough  to 
convince  most  of  us  what  they  have  in  mind. 
That  name,  you  will  recall,  is  the  name  of  a  body 
established  in  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement. 
In  fact,  as  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  said  today,  "Since  an 
international  organization  such  as  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  is  able  to  super- 
vise implementation  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  it 
cannot  carry  out  appropriate  supervision  over  the 
free  elections  throughout  Korea." 

The  reason  I  have  asked  you  to  examine  this 
proposal  with  me  is  because  the  bitter  experience 
we  have  had  with  such  a  body  during  the  Korean 
Armistice  has  given  us  a  lesson  which  we  will  not 
soon  forget.  I  have  given  evidence  on  this  ex- 
perience in  restricted  session.  Mr.  Nam  IPs  and 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai's  remarks  require  me  to  testify 
in  this  plenary  meeting,  and  it  will  be  profitable 
for  all  of  us  who  are  not  blinded  by  political 
prejudice. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  examine  our  past  and 
present  experience  with  what  we,  of  the  United 
Nations,  hopefully  accepted  as  a  so-called  "neu- 
t  tral"  commission  set  up  by  the  Korean  Armistice. 
That  commission,  you  will  all  recall,  consists  of 
the  representatives  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden, 
countries  whose  impartiality  and  neutrality  can- 
not well  be  challenged,  and  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, Soviet-satellite  countries  which  are  neu- 
;  tral  only  in  the  technical  sense  of  nonbelligerency 
and  which  have  certainly  not  shown  themselves  to 
I  be  impartial.    The  Communist  members  of  this 
!  commission  have  consistently  prevented  the  com- 
i  mission  from  carrying  out  its  assigned  function. 
As  a  result  of  this  obstruction  the  Communist  side 
has  been  able  to  violate  with  impunity  the  provi- 
;  sions  of  the  Armistice.    At  this  very  time  as  we 
j  sit  here  in  Geneva,  the  aggressors  in  Korea  are 
I  bringing  in  arms  and  reinforcements  to  North 
I  Korea  under  conditions  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Armistice,  and  the  Supervisory  Commission  is  im- 
potent to  check  these  violations  because  the  Com- 
munist  members   of   the  commission   refuse   to 
permit  the  commission  to  act. 

The  situation  has  become  so  intolerable  that  the 
1  Swiss  and  Swedish  representatives  have  re- 
i  peatedly  protested  in  writing.  In  these  protests, 
}  which  have  already  been  made  public,  they  have 
j  exposed  the  arbitrary  refusal  of  the  Communist 
members  to  permit  any  activity  by  the  two  genu- 
inely neutral  members  to  carry  out  the  solemn 


obligation  which  they  assumed  when  they  under- 
took their  great  task.  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  review  some  of  these  reports. 

In  a  letter  of  May  4, 1954,  the  Swedish  and  Swiss 
members  of  the  Commission,  General  Mohn  and 
General  Gross,  honorable  and  able  officers,  stated 
that  "the  operations  of  this  commission  were  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  vote 
of  its  four  members  was  found  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, resulting  in  a  deadlock."  Then  they  said, 
"the  control  activities  of  the  fixed  neutral  nations 
inspection  teams  in  the  territory  under  the  military 
control  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  are  not  being  carried 
out  satisfactorily  and  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  owing  to  the  re- 
stricted practices  imposed  on  the  activities  of  the 
teams  by  their  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  members." 

Again,  in  a  letter  of  May  7, 1954,  General  Mohn 
and  General  Gross  said  that  "all  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the 
inspection  teams  in  order  to  increase  the  scope  and 
the  frequency  of  the  spot  check  controls  have  been 
constantly  and  persistently  frustrated." 

To  counteract  these  honest  and  impartial  state- 
ments, as  I  have  said,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
states  whose  neutrality  cannot  be  challenged,  al- 
legations have  been  made  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  has  repeatedly  violated  the  Armistice. 
These  allegations  have  been  made  formally  and 
in  writing  by  the  Czech  and  Polish  members  of 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission. 
Some  of  them  have  been  repeated  here  in  Geneva. 
I  should  like  to  read  you  the  reply  of  the  Swedish 
and  Swiss  members  of  the  Commission  to  these 
allegations.  In  a  letter  of  May  4,  1954,  General 
Mohn  and  General  Gross,  the  Swedish  and  Swiss 
members,  wrote  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion as  follows: 

These  are  some  of  the  comments  the  Swedish  and  Swiss 
members  want  to  present  in  order  to  refute  allegations 
which  they  consider  to  be  a  tissue  of  malicious  fabrica- 
tions, gratuitous  distortions,  misleading  half-truths,  and 
delusive  insinuations  without  foundation  in  reality.  The 
methods  resorted  to  consist  largely  in  isolating  facts  and 
figures  from  their  proper  context  and  in  making  sweeping 
generalizations  on  the  basis  of  premises  thus  distorted. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
has  laid  itself  wide  open  to  inspection  and  observation 
by  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  and  has  never 
attempted  to  conceal  anything  from  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission,  not  even  its  mistakes  and  its 
clerical  shortcomings.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  side  intentionally  or  even  in- 
advertently had  violated  those  provisions  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  the  application  of  which  is  the  concern  of 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission.  As  far  as 
the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  have  been  able  to  find 
the  United  Nations  Command  has  loyally  and  sincerely 
abided  by  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement. 

The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
in  Korea,  which  is  a  pattern  of  what  we  have  been 
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offered  today,  has  been  completely  ineffective,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  had  clear  and  detailed  terms 
of  reference.  Its  effectiveness  depended  on  Com- 
munist good  faith  that  has  been  lacking.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  sort  of  a  supervisory  commission  means, 
at  best,  no  supervision  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  words  like  "free  elections"  and 
"unification"  mean  nothing  whatever  if  there  is 
no  meeting  of  minds.  The  people  of  Korea  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
empty  words.  They  want  to  know  whether  the 
Communists  are  in  fact  willing  to  agree  to  the 
necessary  steps,  procedures,  and  instrumentalities 
which  would  assure  the  concepts  like  "free  elec- 
tions" have  true  meaning  and  assure  that  they  can 
be  realized  for  the  Korean  people.  This  can  be 
realized  only  if  the  Communists  are  willing  to 
abandon  their  insistence  on  a  form  of  organization 
which  provides  an  automatic  veto.  Our  objective, 
as  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  has  said,  are  genuinely  free 
elections  held  under  conditions  of  genuine  free- 
dom. But,  I  don't  think  he  means  the  same  things 
as  I  mean  when  he  says  those  words ! 

Genuinely  free  elections  in  Korea  can  indeed  be 
assured  if  the  elections  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  has  the  competence,  the  experi- 
ence, the  authority,  the  impartiality,  and  the  fa- 
cilities to  perform  this  task.  They  could  never 
take  place  under  the  formula  proposed  by  Mr. 
Nam  II.  The  vast  majority  of  us  represented  here 
know  what  really  free,  uncoerced  elections  are, 
and  we  are  not  to  be  deluded. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Nam  II  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai, 
and  finally  Mr.  Molotov,  have  made  the  issue  so 
crystal  clear.  I  believe  it  will  be  equally  clear  to 
world  public  opinion,  and  in  so  far  as  my  delega- 
tion is  concerned,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  rest 
the  case  of  the  United  Nations  before  the  bar  of 
world  opinion,  on  the  statements  which  our  Com- 
munist colleagues  have  made  today  and  on  those 
which  I  and  my  colleagues  have  made  at  this  and 
our  previous  plenary  sessions. 

STATEMENT  ON  INDOCHINA,  JUNE  9 

Press  release  315  dated  June  10 

As  I  listened  yesterday  to  Mr.  Molotov's  state- 
ment and  to  that  of  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  today,  I 
felt  a  disappointment — shared,  I  am  sure,  by 
other  delegations — at  their  unconstructive  char- 
acter. I  had  hoped  for  some  definite  response  to 
our  efforts  toward  compromise  on  basic  issues. 
Since  this  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  since 
we  have  had  only  a  reiteration  of  deceptive  for- 
mulas which  have  been  given  us  on  a  number  of 
previous  occasions,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  now 
for  me  to  comment  on  the  charges  reiterated  on 
several  occasions  by  Mr.  Molotov  and  more  intem- 
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perately  repeated  by  Mr.  Dong  and  Mr.  Chou  En- 
lai  of  aggressive  designs  and  imperialistic  inten- 
tions and  deliberate  deceptions  and  obstructions  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  our  friends 
and  allies. 

These  charges  are  part  of  a  familiar  pattern. 
I'm  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Molotov,  and  probably 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  do  not  themselves  actually  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  taken  seriously,  except 
possibly  in  those  countries  where  the  instrumental- 
ities of  government  are  devoted  to  the  suppression 
of  the  distribution  of  accurate  and  unbiased 
information. 

I  would  assume,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Molotov 
was  not  actually  speaking  to  us,  but  rather  the 
regimented  audience  in  Europe  and  Asia  which 
accepts  the  Cominform  line.  I  believe  therefore, 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  me,  in  reply,  to  say  that  the 
record  of  my  country  during  and  since  the  Second 
World  War  is  well  known  to  the  whole  free  world. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  have  our  present  and  our 
future  intentions  judged  from  this  record,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  confidence  of  our  associates  will 
not  be  diminished  and  that  of  less  fortunate 
people,  if  they  were  permitted  to  examine  the 
record,  would  be  restored. 

We  sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  we  know 
a  great  deal  also  about  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  this  same  period,  and,  in  judging 
the  present  and  future  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munist states  and  in  assessing  the  validity  of  their 
proposals,  I  suggest  we  can  learn  more  from  re- 
viewing this  record  than  from  such  statements  as 
those  which  our  Communist  colleagues  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  make.  For  example,  when 
Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  speak  of  the 
national  liberation  movements  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  I  am  at  once  moved  to  recall  what  Mr. 
Molotov  and  the  Government  he  has  so  long  rep- 
resented have  actually  done  to  affect  the  national 
aspirations  of  various  smaller  nations. 

I  would  therefore  remind  you  all  of  the  mutual 
assistance  treaties  which  the  Soviet  Union  made 
in  1939  with  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  On 
October  31,  1939,  Mr.  Molotov,  as  reported  in  the 
Soviet  press,  said  of  these  treaties  that  they  "in 
no  way  imply  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  affairs  of  Estonia,  Latvia  or 
Lithuania.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  all  of  these 
pacts  of  mutual  assistance  strictly  stipulate  the 
inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  signatory 
states  and  the  principle  of  noninterference  in  each 
other's  affairs.  .  .  .  We  stand  for  the  scrupulous 
and  punctilious  observance  of  the  pacts  on  the 
basis  of  complete  reciprocity,  and  we  declare  that 
all  the  nonsensical  talk  about  the  sovietization  of 
the  Baltic  countries  is  only  to  the  interest  of  our 
common  enemies  and  of  all  anti-Soviet  provoca- 
teurs." 

The  fate  which  overtook  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  very  soon  after  this  verbally  admirable 
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statement  by  our  eminent  colleague  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us. 

Have  any  of  my  colleagues  forgotten  the  pact 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  dated 
August  23,  1939?  1  Probably  at  one  time  Mr. 
Molotov  considered  this  pact  a  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment. But  I'm  sure  he  must  later  have  shared 
with  the  rest  of  us  the  bitter  conviction  that  it 
paved  the  way  first  for  the  Nazi  victories  of  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II  and  then  for  the 
Nazi  assault  on  the  Soviet  Union  which  cost  the 
grave,  long-suffering,  and  wholly  admirable  Rus- 
sian people  so  many  millions  of  lives  and  such 
widespread  destruction. 

I  have  examined  this  pact  and  particularly  the 
secret  annex  thereto,  which  has  since  been  revealed, 
and  I  remain  deeply  impressed  by  the  following 
words  from  the  second  numbered  paragraph  of 
this  annex  to  which  Mr.  Molotov  appended  his 
signature  on  August  23,  1939. 

They  read  as  follows : 

The  question  of  whether  the  interests  of  both  parties 
make  desirable  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  Polish 
state  and  how  such  state  should  be  bounded  can  only  be 
definitely  determined  in  the  course  of  further  political 
developments.  In  any  event  both  Governments  will  re- 
solve this  question  by  means  of  a  friendly  agreement. 

No  attempts  to  justify  this  international  im- 
morality on  the  ground  of  exigencies  existing  at 
the  time  can  possibly  be  acceptable.  And  read  in 
the  light  of  this  paragraph,  the  history  of  Eastern 
Europe  between  1939,  when  Poland  was  destroyed, 
and  1948,  when  Czechoslovakia  lost  her  proud 
place  as  a  free  nation,  becomes  unmistakably  clear. 
The  national  aspirations  of  small,  weak  countries 
are  to  be  subject  to  what  is  called  the  "interests"  of 
large  aggressive  powers  with  designs  of  world 
domination.  What  took  place  in  Poland,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  and  Czechoslovakia  constitutes  in  each 
case  a  chapter  in  the  Soviet  record. 

It  now  begins  to  appear  that  one  of  the  next 
chapters  in  this  record  may  reveal  an  intention  to 
subordinate  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Indochina  to  what  has  been  termed  the  "inter- 
ests of  both  parties"  as  they  may  be  represented  by 
the  treaty  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention another  interesting  quotation  which  will 
be  familiar  to  Mr.  Chou  En-la  i :  "Truce  is  the  mil- 
itary counterpart  of  the  political  tactic  of  coalition 
government.  It  is  the  means  to  an  end,  not  the 
ultimate  objective."  In  these  words  our  colleague, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Communist  China,  gave 
to  the  familiar  military  truce  a  meaning  entirely 
new  in  the  history  of  war.  That  meaning  was 
spelled  out  in  a  war  of  aggression  in  Korea  and  the 

1  Nazi-Soviet  Relations  1939-1941  (Department  of  State 
publication  3023),  p.  76. 
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same  concept  hangs  over  the  battlefields  of  Indo- 
china and  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  the  majority  of  us 
have  insisted  on  definite  understandings  regard- 
ing some  of  the  vital  issues  that  we  are  considering 
in  our  effort  to  bring  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  objective  and  our  hope  are  peace  and  secur- 
ity. Mr.  Molotov  himself  will  recall  that  at  our 
first  formal  conference  in  Moscow  in  1946  I  stated 
that  the  vital  question  in  the  mind  of  the  entire 
free  world  was,  "How  much  further  is  the  Soviet 
Union  going  to  go?" 

I  said  also  at  that  time  that,  if  the  aggressive 
expansionism  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  already 
demonstrated  were  to  continue,  the  free  world, 
purely  in  self-defense,  would  if  necessary  draw 
closer  together. 

The  repressive  effect  of  Soviet  armed  might  was 
not  so  soon  felt  in  South  or  Southeast  Asia  as  it 
was  in  Eastern  Europe.  Consequently,  therefore, 
we  saw,  since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the  peoples  of 
this  area  make  giant  strides  in  attaining  inde- 
pendence and  the  control  of  their  own  destinies. 
Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and 
the  Philippines  have  taken  their  places  in  the 
family  of  free  nations.  These  developments  have 
been  viewed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  the 
people  of  my  country. 

Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  have  more  re- 
cently joined  the  other  free  South  and  Southeast 
Asian  nations  in  the  achievement  of  independence, 
and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  they  will  attain  peace 
and  security  based  on  a  true  respect  for  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  their  peoples.  Those  na- 
tional aspirations  should  not  be  subordinated,  as 
has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  nations 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  to 
the  interests  of  a  large  aggressive  power  or  powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  is  the  great  Asian  im- 
perial power,  holding  vast  colonial  territories  in 
the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  The  solicitude  I 
have  heard  expressed  by  Mr.  Molotov  for  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  apparently  does  not  ex- 
tend toward  the  Armenians,  the  Kazakhs,  Mongols, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  all  my 
colleagues  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  former  small  independent  state  of  Tanatuva 
disappeared  completely  from  the  map. 

I  might  say  also  to  Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong  that 
accusations  against  the  U.S.  of  aggressive  inten- 
tions and  imperialist  designs  come  rather  strangely 
from  his  lips  when  we  recall  that  the  troops  of 
the  Viet  Minh  have  invaded  the  peaceful  coun- 
tries of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  have  spread  death 
and  destruction  there. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  intensely 
dislike  these  charges  and  countercharges.  I  have, 
so  far,  refrained  from  replying  myself  because  of 
the  really  serious  and  important  business  facing 
this  conference. 

Having  now  recorded  my  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  imperialism,  I  should  like  to  re- 
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turn  to  consideration  of  the  specific  proposals  be- 
fore us.  At  this  moment  we  are  still  con- 
fronted with  three  important  issues  which  have 
been  debated  at  length  at  a  number  of  meetings 
and  without  result.  The  first  of  these  is,  as  I  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  said  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  special  nature  of  the  problem  existing  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

I  believe  that  both  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Bidault 
unanswerably  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rate treatment  for  those  two  countries  where  peace 
would  automatically  be  restored  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  invading  Viet  Minh  force. 

The  second  issue  is  that  of  the  powers  of  the 
international  supervisory  commission  for  Viet- 
Nam.  This  commission  must,  obviously,  have  the 
authority  and  facilities  to  settle  any  problems  or 
differences  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  joint 
commissions  of  the  belligerents,  and  logically, 
therefore,  its  decisions  must  be  binding  on  those 
joint  commissions. 

The  third  vital  issue  is  the  composition  of  the 
international  supervisory  commission.  As  I  and 
others  of  us  said  before,  a  commission  containing 
states  unable  to  meet  the  test  of  impartiality — that 
is,  a  commission  the  counterpart  of  that  set  up  in 
Korea,  on  which  Communist  state  members  have 
been  able  by  veto  to  prevent  effective  supervision — 
is  obviously  an  unsatisfactory  and  an  unacceptable 
proposal.  Yesterday  the  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  proposed  the  Colombo  powers. 
I  welcomed  that  proposal.  This  afternoon  the 
representative  of  Viet-Nam  proposed  the  U.N. 
That  would  be  acceptable. 

Both  are  reasonable  proposals.  The  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  from  my  point  of  view,  and 
I  think  from  that  of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
is  not  reasonable. 

I  am  obliged  to  state  that  the  Soviet,  the 
Chinese  Communist,  and  the  Viet  Minh  delega- 
tions have,  so  far,  shown  no  signs  of  willingness 
to  resolve  these  issues  on  any  reasonable  basis 
which  could  be  acceptable  to  this  conference,  or 
which  would  inspire  and  insure  the  return  of  peace 
to  Indochina.  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  but  the 
negative  results  of  our  last  meeting  seem  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion. 

EXCERPTS  FROM   MAY  4  MEMORANDUM  TO 
KOREAN   MILITARY  ARMISTICE  COMMISSION 

The  Department  of  Defense  on  May  29  released 
two  documents  relating  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission  (NNSC)  in  Korea: 
(1)  a  memorandum  dated  April  30  from  the  Polish 
and  Czechoslovak  members  of  the  NNSC  to  the 
Military  Armistice  Com/mission,  and  (2)  a  memo- 
randum commenting  on  the  Polish  and  Czecho- 
slovak communication,  sent  to  the  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  on  May  4.  by  the  Swedish  and 


Swiss  members  of  the  NNSC.2    Printed  below  are 
excerpts  from  the  latter  document. 

On  29  April  the  Polish  Member  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  at  its  124th 
meeting,  a  draft  to  a  report  to  be  directed  to  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission.  The  Swedish 
and  the  Swiss  Members  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission  rejected  this  draft  in  its 
entirety.  The  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members 
thereupon  decided  to  forward  the  document  to  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  in  their  own  name. 

The  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  free  to  convey  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  whatever  views  and  opin- 
ions they  hold.  As  this  particular  document  claims 
to  be  based,  however,  on  facts  and  figures  collected 
by  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams,  the 
Swedish  and  Swiss  Members  feel  called  upon  to 
present  a  few  comments  to  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  to  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  their  report  the 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  charge  the 
United  Nations  Command  side  with  (a)  obstruct- 
ing and  restricting  the  activities  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Inspection  Teams,  (b)  introducing  mili-  j 
tary  reinforcements  into  Korea,  (c)  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  under 
which  replacements  of  combat  materiel  shall  be 
made  piece-for-piece  of  the  same  effectiveness  and 
the  same  types. 

The  contention  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand side  has  obstructed  and  restricted  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams 
is  utterly  ridiculous.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  from  the  outset  wholeheartedly  and  un- 
reservedly cooperated  with  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission  and  its  Inspection 
Teams.  Errors  and  mistakes  have  admittedly  oc- 
curred and  there  have  also  been  cases  of  omission, 
but  never  has  any  intention  of  circumventing 
the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  been 
proved.  The  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams 
have  been  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to 
check  on  the  movements  of  goods  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  tons  in  the  sea-ports  of  Pusan, 
Inchon  and  Kunsan,  and  on  the  movements  of 
aircraft  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  planes. 
With  such  a  considerable  turnover,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  discrepan- 
cies and  inaccuracies. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  show  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  side  has  increased 


2  The  Department  of  Defense  release  also  included  two 
documents  previously  made  public  at  Panmunjom  by  the 
United  Nations  Command :  A  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  K. 
Lacey  of  the  Unc  dated  April  15  (for  text,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  3,  1954,  p.  689)  and  a  memorandum  of  May  4 
from  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the  Nnsc  to  the 
senior  member  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 
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its  combat  strength  in  Korea  since  the  Armistice 
Agreement  came  into  force.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Swedish  and  Swiss  Members  concluded,  in  their 
evaluation  on  rotation  of  military  personnel  and 
replacement  of  combat  materiel  for  the  months  of 
October-November  1953,  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  side  had  considerably  reduced  its  over- 
all combat  strength  during  this  period.    The  same 
trend  has  prevailed  in  the  following  months.     In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  contrary 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish 
Members,  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission as  such  has  not  submitted  any  evaluation 
report  for  the  months  of  October-November  1953. 
_  The  charge  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
side  has  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  relating  to  the  replacement  of  combat 
materiel  piece-for-piece  of  the  same  effectiveness 
and  of  the  same  type  is  merely  a  product  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Mem- 
bers.   Their  way  of  reasoning  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  statement  in  the  evaluation  of  rotation  of 
military  personnel  and  replacement  of  combat 
materiel  which  they  submitted  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  for  the  months  of  October- 
November  1953.    The  statement  relates  to  the  re- 
placement of  training  aircraft  designated  as  T-33 
which,  besides,  is  no  combat  aircraft.    The  conten- 
tion of  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  is 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  side  is  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  replacement  piece-for-piece  of 
the  same  effectiveness  and  the  same  type  by  hav- 
ing T-33's  replaced  by  T-33A's.    The  absurdity 
of  this  accusation  appears  from  the  fact  that  all 
T-33's  in  South  Korea  are  T-33A's.    The  Czecho- 
slovak and  Polish  Members  persist,  however,  in 
yielding  to  the  same  misapprehensions  with  re- 
gard to  other  types  of  aircraft. 

In  the  first  period  after  the  signing  of  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreement  the  United  Nations  Command 
side  strictly  reported  types  of  combat  aircraft  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. When  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection 
Teams  started  their  control  operations  some  three 
weeks  after  the  Armistice  Agreement  had  been 
signed,  they  also  confined  themselves  to  reporting 
of  types  only  of  combat  aircraft.  Subsequently 
they  extended  their  reporting  to  include  sub-types 
(models)  as  well,  and  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand side,  for  its  part,  adopted  the  same  proce- 
dure, although  there  was  no  obligation  to  do  so 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
The  assertion  of  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish 
Members  that  "the  United  Nations  Command  side 
still  refuses  to  report  the  sub-types  of  combat  air- 
craft" is  therefore  completely  unfounded.  This 
assertion  seems  to  be  based  on  their  ignorance  of 
the  definition  of  the  word  "sub-type"  which,  con- 
trary to  their  belief,  has  nothing  to  do  with  vary- 
ing serial  numbers  of  aircraft. 

Due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  beginning,  types 
only,  and  no  sub-types,  were  reported  either  by 
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the  United  Nations  Command  or  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Inspection  Teams,  some  doubts  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  some  replacement  figures.  The 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  bluntly  infer, 
for  example,  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
side  by  30  November  1953  had  introduced  four 
more  combat  aircraft  F-94  than  it  had  shipped 
out,  and,  in  addition  that  F-94's  had  been  re- 
placed by  F-94B's  which  they  assumed  to  be  an 
improved  version  of  the  F-94.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  facts  they  omit  to  take  into  considera- 
tion: (1)  that  before  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspec- 
tion Teams  started  their  control  operations  the 
United  Nations  Command  reported  to  have  flown 
out  nine  F-94's  more  than  it  had  introduced  and 
thus  even  with  due  consideration  for  the  figures 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  had 
built  up  a  credit  of  six  F-94's  by  30  November 
1953  (one  aircraft  was  missed  in  the  counting  of 
the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members)  ;  (2)  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  F-94  and  the 
F-94B  and  thus,  in  fact,  all  aircraft  in  this  class 
should  be  listed  as  F-94B.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  are  therefore 
fallacious  and  completely  misleading. 

The  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  quote 
the  definition  agreed  upon  by  the  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  with  regard  to  "combat  aircraft" 
as  referred  to  by  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The 
definition,  of  28  November  1953,  reads  as  follows : 

(1)  Aircraft  which  are  designed  to  expend  destructive 
ordnance  and  which,  even  though  not  equipped  with 
weapons  at  a  given  time,  can  have  weapons  installed  in 
them  at  any  time;  and  (2)  Aircraft  designed  for  weather, 
photography,  and  visual  reconnaissance  or  tactical  air 
coordination. 

The  application  of  this  definition  on  aircraft 
in  the  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the 
United  Nations  Command — as  is  well  known  not  a 
single  aircraft  has  been  reported  as  incoming  or 
outgoing  in  the  territory  under  the  military  con- 
trol of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers— has  met  with  little  diffi- 
culties as  far  as  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection 
Teams  are  concerned.  They  were  anyway  in  a 
position  to  check  on  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
aircraft,  both  combat  and  non-combat,  and  as  a 
matter  of  routine  they  reported  to  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  long  before  the 
definition  of  combat  aircraft  was  given,  all  train- 
ing aircraft  that  came  within  the  range  of  their 
observations.  No  instructions  to  that  effect  had, 
however,  been  issued. 

The  United  Nations  Command  side,  for  its  part, 
never  considered  training  aircraft  to  be  combat 
aircraft  and  therefore  did  not  list  them  in  the  re- 
ports which,  under  para.  13  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  the  sides  have  to  submit  daily  to  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  and  to  the  Neu- 
tral Nations  Supervisory  Commission.  The 
Swedish  Member,  although  convinced  personally 
that  training  aircraft  could  not  be  considered  as 
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coming  under  the  definition  of  combat  aircraft  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion, followed  up  a  suggestion  once  made  by  the 
Polish  Members  and  asked  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  clarify  its  position  on  the  subject. 
The  reply  reads  as  follows : 


HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED  NATIONS  COMMAND  MILITARY  ARMI- 
STICE COMMISSION 

April  10th ;  1954 
Memorandum  for:  Major  General  Mohn,  Senior  Swedish 
Delegate,  NNSC. 

1.  Reference  is  made  to  your  recent  informal  request  on 
why  the  TB-17,  VB-17,  T-33,  TV-2,  TBM-3R,  and  P2V 
are  not  considered  combat  aircraft. 

2.  I  have  been  instructed  to  inform  you  that 

(a)  The  TB-17  and  TB-26  are  former  World  War  II 
bombers  which  have  been  stripped  of  their  guns,  bomb 
racks,  armor  plate  and  other  distinctive  features  of  a 
combat  aircraft.  These  types  of  aircraft  are  now  used 
for  utility  and  training  nights.  That  is  the  reason  they 
have  been  designated  by  the  letter  "T"— for  training. 

(b)  The  VB-17,  an  old  B-17,  is  also  a  former  World 
War  II  bomber  which  has  been  extensively  modified  for 
personnel  transport.  Similar  to  the  TB-17,  it  also  has 
been  stripped  of  its  armament.  That  is  the  reason  it 
has  been  designated  the  letter  "V". 

(c)  The  T-6  is  an  aircraft  used  extensively  as  a  train- 
ing plane  for  flight  instruction  and  general  utility  fly- 
ing. It  contains  no  armor  or  armament.  Similarly,  it 
has  been  designated  by  the  letter  "T"— for  training. 

(d)  The  TBM  and  the  TBM-3R  are  former  World  War 
II  naval  combat  aircraft  which  have  also  been  stripped 
of  armor  and  armament  and  are  used  as  utility  aircraft 
for  performing  routine  administrative  missions  and 
cargo  flights. 

(e)  The  P2V  is  a  patrol  bomber  stripped  of  armor  and 
armament  and  is  used  in  Korea  as  a  transport  aircraft. 
(/)  The  T-33  is  an  aircraft  designed  expressly  for 
training  purpose?  and  is  not  designed  to  expend  de- 
structive ordnance.  This  airplane  provides  spaces  for 
instructor  and  student,  dual  control  and  carries  no 
armor.  It  is  used  for  instruction  and  instrument 
training. 

(g)  The  TV-2  closely  resembles  the  T-33.  It,  too,  is 
designed  for  training  and  not  designed  to  expend  de- 
structive ordnance.  It  provides  spaces  for  pilot  and 
student,  has  no  armor  and  is  used  for  instruction  and 
instrument  training. 

3.  None  of  these  World  War  II  aircraft  could  be  con- 
verted into  combat  aircraft  without  extensive  modifica- 
tion, and  even  were  an  attempt  made  to  so  modify  them 
they  would  be  completely  obsolete  for  combat  purposes. 
As  you  know,  the  TV-2,  T-33,  and  T-6  have  never  been 
designed  for  combats. 

4.  You  will  note  that  the  characteristics  listed  above  are 
not  those  of  United  Nations  combat  aircraft.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  not  reported  as  combat  aircraft. 

HOBABT  HEWETT, 

Brigadier  General;  USA 

Chief  of  Staff 

These  explanations  fully  confirm  the  views  held 
by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  Members  on  this  matter. 
Consequently,  in  their  opinion  the  introduction 
into  South  Korea  of  177  training  aircraft  up  to 
15  April  1954,  as  claimed  by  the  Czechoslovak 
and  Polish  Members,  is  completely  irrelevant  to 
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the  observation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Czechoslovak 
and  Polish  Members  fail  to  mention,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  during  the  period  under  review,  164 
training;  aircraft  were  flown  out  of  South  Korea. 


The  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  comment 
at  great  length  on  the  question  of  disassembled 
parts,  dismantled  parts  and  spare  parts,  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment is  there  put  any  restrictions  on  the  introduc- 
tion into  Korea  of  such  materiel.  They  also  omit 
mentioning  that  in  this  question  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  side  were  willing  to  commit  itself 
beyond  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Armistice 
Agreement  and  that  the  negotiations  on  the  matter 
conducted  within  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion were  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  Korean  People's 
Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  side. 

The  Armistice  Agreement  specifically  provides 
that  combat  materiel  which  is  destroyed,  damaged, 
worn  out,  or  used  up  during  the  period  of  the 
Armistice  may  be  replaced  on  the  basis  of  piece- 
for-piece  of  the  same  effectiveness  and  the  same 
type.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  combat  ma- 
teriel may  also  be  repaired  on  the  spot  by  the  use 
of  spare  parts.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  side  disposes  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  combat  materiel  the  refitting  of  which, 
in  as  much  as  it  is  damaged  or  worn  out  during 
the  period  of  the  Armistice,  requires  important 
quantities  of  spare  parts.  The  Czechoslovak  and 
Polish  Members  have  produced  no  proof  whatso- 
ever to  the  effect  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
side  has  introduced  dismantled  parts  of  combat 
materiel  for  assembling  purposes.  Their  assertion 
in  this  respect  is  again  a  gratuitous  assumption 
without  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  even  surprising 
that  they  are  willing  to  display  such  ignorance 
of  military  ordnance.  No  soldier  in  his  sound 
mind  would  infer  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand is  attempting  to  build  up  strength  in  the  way 
indicated  by  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Mem- 
bers. 

The  inanity  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
the  United  Nations  Command  side  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak and  Polish  Members  can  easily  be  exposed. 
They  charge  that  with  spare  parts  introduced  into 
Korea  the  United  Nations  Command  could  assem- 
ble guns  and  howitzers,  machine  guns,  rocket 
launchers  and  mortars,  and  in  this  way  increase 
their  combat  potential.  Their  allegation  is  par- 
ticularly revealing  with  regard  to  machine  guns 
and  mortars. 


With  regard  to  alleged  "under-reporting"  of 
incoming  combat  materiel  by  the  United  Nations 
Command,  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members 
have  chosen  a  rather  unfortunate  example,  claim- 
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ing  that  in  January  1954  the  Neutral  Nations  In- 
spection Team  at  Pusan  "found  out"  that  ammuni- 
tion introduced  on  board  a  LST  No.  520  was  four 
times  larger  than  had  been  notified  by  the  local 
authorities.  This  information  is  incorrect.  The 
Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Team  was  notified  that 
106,617  pieces  of  ammunition  in  23  lots  were  to  be 
introduced  at  Pusan.  When  proceeding  with  the 
inspection  a  further  lot  of  2,655  pieces  was  made 
available  for  examination.  Even  with  a  stretch 
of  imagination  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  the  figure 
of  109,272  could  be  considered  four  times  as  large 
as  106,617. 

In  respect  to  "overreporting"  of  outgoing  com- 
bat materiel  by  the  United  Nations  Command  side, 
the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members  claim  that 
in  October  1953,  145  LVT-M4's  and  LVT-M5's 
were  reported  to  have  been  shipped  out  from 
Pusan,  whereas  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection 
Team  only  found  74.  A  special  investigation  car- 
ried out  at  Pusan  revealed,  however,  that  the 
Team,  for  its  part,  had  neglected  to  report  some 
of  the  armoured  vehicles  involved  and  reported 
others  under  a  wrong  nomenclature.  Unfortu- 
nately, other  cases  of  serious  misreporting  have 
occurred  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  blame  the 
United  Nations  Command  for  such  errors. 

These  are  some  of  the  comments  the  Swedish 
and  Swiss  Members  want  to  present  in  order  to 
refute  allegations  which  they  consider  to  be  a  tissue 
of  malicious  fabrications,  gratuitous  distortions, 
misleading  half-truths,  and  delusive  insinuations 
without  foundation  in  reality.  The  methods  re- 
sorted to  consist  largely  in  isolating  facts  and  fig- 
ures from  their  proper  context  and  in  making 
sweeping  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  premises 
thus  distorted. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  has  laid  itself  wide  open  to  inspection 
and  observation  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspec- 
tion Teams  and  has  never  attempted  to  conceal 
anything  from  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission,  not  even  its  mistakes  and  clerical 
shortcomings.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  side  intentionally  or 
even  inadvertently  had  violated  those  provisions 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  the  application  of 
which  is  the  concern  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Su- 
pervisory Commission.  As  far  as  the  Swedish 
and  Swiss  Members  have  been  able  to  find  the 
United  Nations  Command  has  loyally  and  sin- 
cerely abided  by  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement. 


Paul  Mohn 

Major  General 
Swedish  Member  of 

NNSC 

June  21,    7954 


Ernst  Gross 

Brigadier  General 

Swiss  Member  of 

NNSC 


Negotiations  at  Geneva 

News  Conference  Statements  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  releases  309  and  31S  dated  June  8 

KOREAN  PHASE 

At  his  news  conference,  Secretary  Dulles  was 
asked  whether  he  had  given  up  hope  of  reaching 
an  acceptable  solution  of  the  Korean  question  at 
Geneva  and  how  much  longer  he  thought  the  mat- 
ter should  be  discussed.     The  Secretary  replied: 

I  think  that  the  talks  about  Korea  are  pretty 
close  to  the  end  of  their  useful  life.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  express  that  in  terms  of  days  or  hours, 
because  of  the  fact  that  talks  on  Korea  are  inter- 
spersed with  talks  about  Indochina,  and  there  is 
often  a  recess  of  several  days  during  which  there 
is  no  talk  at  all  about  Korea. 

I  believe  that  there  was  a  talk  about  Korea  per- 
haps this  morning.  I  know  one  was  planned.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  whether  it  was  held  or  what 
the  result  was.  But  the  impression  we  have  here 
is  that  that  situation  has  been  pretty  well  talked 
out.  Whatever  the  date  may  be  for  winding  up 
those  talks,  which,  as  I  say,  can't  be  forecast  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  two 
problems  intermittently,  I  would  say  that  the 
substance  of  the  problem  has  been  fully  explored. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
Communist  position,  it  is  not  fruitful  to  go  on 
discussing  that  problem  much  more. 

INDOCHINA  PHASE 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  his  assessment  of  the 
Geneva  talks  concerning  Indochina  to  date,  Mr. 
Dulles  said : 

The  primary  responsibility  in  those  negotiations 
is  being  carried,  of  course,  by  the  French  delega- 
tion in  association  with  the  delegations  of  the 
three  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  United  States  is  playing  primarily  the  role 
of  a  friend  which  gives  advice  when  it  is  asked 
for,  and  of  course  we  have  a  very  deep  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  one  which  will  maintain  the 
genuine  independence  of  the  entire  area  and  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  the  fighting. 

Whether  that  result  is  obtainable  or  not  is  of 
course  problematic.  It  seems  that  the  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina  are  intensifying  their  activ- 
ities. They  have  done  so  ever  since  the  proposal 
for  peace  in  Indochina,  which  was  taken  at  the 
Berlin  Conference.  There  has  been,  I  think,  a 
deliberate  dragging  out  of  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva  while  the  Communist  military  effort  has 
been  stepped  up  in  Indochina  itself.  The  fact 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  Communists 
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are  dragging  their  feet  on  peace  and  intensifying 
their  efforts  for  war  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Communists  and  gives  a 
lie,  I  think,  to  their  greatly  professed  love  for 
peace. 

Asked  what,  in  his  view,  was  the  best  way  to 
meet  a  situation  where  the  Communists  were  in- 
tensifying xoar  and  dragging  their  feet  on  peace, 
Mr.  Dulles  said: 

The  United  States  has  made  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions which  all  fit  into  a  common  and  consis- 
tent pattern. 

The  first  suggestion  of  that  order  was,  as  I 
have  recalled  to  you,  the  proposal  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  over  a  year  ago  in  his  April  16  address 
when  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  united 
action  in  relation  to  Indochina.  That  suggestion 
was  not  adopted,  although,  as  I  mentioned  here, 
I  think,  in  my  last  press  conference,  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  private  negotiations  by  the  United 
States  Government.1 

I  renewed  the  same  suggestion  in  my  March  29, 
1954,  speech,2  and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  that  matter  still  stands,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  possibility  that  a  time  may  come 
when  that  particular  suggestion  is  no  longer  a 
practical  one.  But  it  has  been  a  practical  one 
ever  since  President  Eisenhower  first  made  it,  and 
I  believe  it  is  still  a  practical  one. 

Asked  whether  the  alternative,  should  the  plan 
for  united  action  not  become  practical,  might 
imply  the  United  States'  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion singlehandedly  or  unilaterally,  Mr.  Dulles 
replied: 

No.  The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
dealing  with  the  Indochina  situation  unilaterally, 
certainly  not  unless  the  whole  nature  of  the 
aggression  should  change. 

"What  changeV  Mr.  Dulles  was  asked.  He 
replied : 

Well,  if  there  should  be  a  resumption  by  Com- 
munist China  of  open  armed  aggression  in  that 
area  or  in  any  other  area  of  the  Far  East  that 
might  create  a  new  situation. 

Asked  how  long  he  felt  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  should  continue  to  sit  at  Geneva 
in  a  sincere  effort  to  negotiate  while  the  Commu- 
nists dragged  their  feet  at  Geneva  and  intensified 
the  war  in  Indochina,  Mr.  Dulles  said: 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility in  that  respect  has  to  be  assumed  by  the 
countries  that  are  carrying  the  principal  burden 
of  the  fighting  in  the  area,  which  on  our  side  are 

1  Bulletin  of  June  7,  p.  862. 

2  Ibid.,  Apr.  12,  p.  539. 
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France  and  Viet-Nam.  They  are  recognized  by 
us  as  having  a  primacy  in  this  matter.  It  would 
be  their  decision  in  this  respect  which  would  be 
controlling.  I  would  not  want  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish what  I  thought  should  be  their  policy  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  what  the  objectives  of 
united  action  would  be — would  it  mean  interven- 
tion, the  holding  of  a  special  line  in  Indochina, 
or  some  other  objective?    The  Secretary  replied: 

It  would  obviously  have  an  objective.  The  ob- 
jective would  be  to  retain  in  friendly  hands  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  Southeast  Asian  penin- 
sular and  island  area.  Now  the  practicability 
varies  from  time  to  time.  What  was  practical  a 
year  ago  is  less  practical  today.  The  situation 
has,  I  am  afraid,  been  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  what  progress  had  been 
made  toward  general  acceptance  of  the  united  ac- 
tion  idea.    He  replied: 

I  would  say  that  progress  has  been  made  only 
in  this  sense,  that  two  of  the  conditions  precedent 
have  been  advanced.  Namely,  considerable  fur-  j 
ther  progress,  I  think,  has  been  made  in  clarifying 
the  prospective  status  of  the  states  of  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  regards  their  complete 
independence.  And,  also,  the  fact  that  on  the 
application  of  Thailand  the  Security  Council 
voted  10  to  1  to  put  that  on  its  agenda,  and  to  begin 
to  get  into  the  matter.  That,  again,  is  a  move- 
ment on  one  of  the  fronts  which  we  have  felt  to  be 
indispensable  in  relation  to  united  action.  In 
those  two  respects  some  progress  has  been  made. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  about  the  progress  of 
the  Washington  military  staff  talks  and,  about 
parallel  talks  with  Asian  countries.    He  replied: 

We  have  had  a  series  of  talks  the  first  of  which 
I  think  took  place  here  in  Washington  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  Thailand 
with  reference  to  their  military  position  and  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  strengthen  it.  Then 
Secretary  Wilson,  when  he  was  in  Manila  a  few 
days  ago,  had  a  series  of  talks,  himself  and  his 
military  advisers,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Philippine  General  Staff. 

The  talks  that  are  going  on  here  in  Washington 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  the  same  type  of  talks  designed  to 
gather  together  military  information,  to  assess 
military  possibilities  so  that  if  and  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  political  decisions  there  will  be 
available  at  hand  the  military  elements  of  the 
problem.  I  expect  a  further  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  Philippine  Chief  of  Staff  and  possibly  a 
similar  visit  from  Thailand.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  in  as  close  touch  as  we  can  with  the  military 
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position,  as  I  say,  because  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  reaching  political  decisions. 

Asked  about  reports  that  the  Administration 
might  ask  Congress  to  adopt  some  sort  of  resolu- 
tion on  the  Indochina  situation,  Mr.  Dulles 
replied: 

There  is  no  present  plan  for  going  to  Congress 
for  any  authority  in  this  matter.  As  is  well 
known,  the  general  scheme  which  the  United 
States  has  had  for  this  area  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  here,  would,  if  it  were  imple- 
mented, probably  require  congressional  action. 
But  there  has  so  far  not  been  a  sufficiently  general 
acceptance  of  the  program  to  make  it,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  politics,  a  question  of  going  to 
Congress. 


Discussions  Concerning  Americans 
Detained  in  Communist  China 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  issued  at  Ge- 
neva on  May  29  and  June  5  by  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  the  Geneva  Conference: 

STATEMENT  OF  MAY  29 

The  attention  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
has  been  drawn  to  news  conferences  held  this  week 
by  the  press  spokesman  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Delegation,  at  which  the  matter  of  American  citi- 
zens imprisoned  in  Communist  China  has  been  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Chinese  spokesman  has  acknowledged  that 
20  or  30  Americans  are  under  arrest.  He  named 
six  of  them. 

While  this  quasi-official  confirmation  of  the  lot 
and  whereabouts  of  these  Americans  is  welcome, 
the  United  States  Delegation  must  point  out  that 
it  is  tragically  late  in  coming,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation is  woefully  inadequate. 

For  four  years,  the  United  States  Government 
has  made  persistent  efforts  to  obtain  information 
about  American  citizens  detained  in  China.  Their 
families  have  made  similar  attempts.  Until  now, 
however,  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  have 
failed  even  to  acknowledge  the  inquiries  addressed 
to  them,  let  alone  provide  the  information 
requested. 

In  most  instances,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  families  concerned  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  whether  these  persons  are  alive  or  dead. 
To  cite  one  example:  In  1952,  an  American  mis- 
sionary died  in  prison  in  Canton,  as  the  result  of 
gross  mistreatment.  Not  until  six  months  later, 
by  roundabout  ways,  did  word  of  his  death  reach 
the  outside  world.     There  has  not  yet  been  an 
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official  communication  about  it  from  the  Chinese 
authorities. 

The  Chinese  Communist  press  spokesman  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that,  in  future,  relatives  will 
be  allowed  to  send  letters  to  the  Americans  held  in 
prison.  This,  too,  is  welcome,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  steps  to  improve  their  lot  will 
follow.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  to  receive 
mail  is  an  elementary  privilege,  which  ought  to 
have  been  granted  from  the  beginning. 

The  United  States  Government  and  people  con- 
tinue to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
those  Americans,  civilian  and  military,  who  have 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  Communist  au- 
thorities, or  otherwise  prevented  from  returning 
to  the  United  States.  They  continue  to  desire  full 
information  as  to  their  whereabouts  and  wellbeing. 
The  United  States  Government  will  continue  to 
make  every  feasible  effort  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lease of  these  citizens. 

The  Chinese  Communist  spokesman  also  spoke 
of  Chinese  students  and  other  Chinese  nationals 
residing  in  the  United  States ;  and,  on  this  matter, 
he  made  some  statements  that  are  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  others  that  constitute  grave  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts. 

Here  are  the  facts : 

When  the  Communists  by  force  of  arms  con- 
quered mainland  China,  several  thousand  Chinese 
students  were  attending  American  schools  and 
universities.  The  overwhelming  majority  chose, 
of  their  own  free  will,  not  to  return  to  their  home- 
land. 

A  number,  however,  did  wish  to  return  to  China. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists'  aggression  in  Korea,  they 
were  permitted  freely  to  do  so ;  in  1949  and  1950, 
approximately  1,000  Chinese  students  departed 
from  the  United  States. 

In  June  1951 — under  the  authority  of  the  Pass- 
port Control  Act  of  1918  (as  amended  in  1941), 
which  authorized  the  President  to  control  the  de- 
parture of  aliens,  and,  subsequently,  under  Sec- 
tion 215  (a)  1  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  which  superseded  the  Passport  Act  of 
1918 — regulations  were  issued  setting  up  controls 
over  the  departure  of  certain  foreign  nationals 
from  the  United  States. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
serving  as  the  United  Nations  command  in  Korea, 
and  these  regulations  were  designed  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  that 
war. 

Since  1951,  434  Chinese  students  have  applied 
for  exit  permits.  Of  these,  314  have  been  per- 
mitted to  depart — 150  in  1951,  53  in  1952,  84  in 
1953,  27  in  1954.  For  security  reasons,  exit  per- 
mits were  temporarily  denied  the  other  120. 
(Since  October,  1953,  only  four  Chinese  have  been 
denied  permission  to  leave;  the  last  refusal  took 
place  in  January,  1954.)     The  Attorney  General 
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is  now  restudying  the  cases  of  these  120.  It  is 
anticipated  that  many  of  them  have  by  now 
changed  their  minds ;  they  have  taken  permanent 
jobs  and  will  no  longer  wish  to  leave  the  United 
States.  Those  who  do  will  have  their  status  given 
careful  review. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  none  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  has  been  imprisoned,  detained, 
or  mistreated.  All  have  enjoyed,  and  enjoy,  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement ;  they  are  free  to  com- 
municate with  anyone  and  free  to  accept  any 
employment  they  choose.  The  sole  restriction  011 
those  denied  permission  to  leave  is  that  once  every 
three  months  they  must  report  in  writing  to  the 
Immigration  Office  in  the  district  in  which  they 
reside  their  current  address  and  occupation. 

As  of  April  30,  1954,  there  were  5,242  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  on  student  visas.  Many  of 
these  are  now  teaching  or  otherwise  employed. 
Since  April,  1949,  the  United  States  Government 
has  given  financial  assistance  to  3,642  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States— this  with  no  strings 
attached,  so  far  as  their  departure  from  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  This  government  aid  was 
in  addition  to  substantial  assistance  Chinese  stu- 
dents received  from  private  citizens  and  organi- 
zations. 


STATEMENT   OF   JUNE   5 

Press  release  301  dated  June  5 

In  an  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  United  States 
citizens  at  present  imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained in  Communist  China,  U.  Alexis  Johnson, 
American  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, today  accompanied  Humphrey  Trevelyan, 
British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Peiping.  to  a  meeting 
with  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Communist  delega- 
tion. 

As  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  Com- 
munist China,  the  British  Mission  at  Peiping  has 
made  many  representations  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
prisoned or  detained  Americans,  none  of  which 
lias  been  acted  upon.  At  Geneva  Mr.  Trevelyan 
has  conferred  with  members  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist delegation  on  this  problem.  In  the  course 
of  these  conversations,  the  Chinese  suggested  to 
him  that  progress  in  this  matter  could  only  be 
facilitated  through  direct  contact  with  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  delegation. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  the 
decision  to  authorize  informal  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  this  meeting  because  of  its  obligation 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  It  intends 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  its  endeavors  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  American  citizens  whom  the 
Chinese  Communists  hold.  At  least  32  American 
civilians  are  known  to  be  in  prison  and  others  have 
been  unable  to  secure  exit  permits.     There  are  also 
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Air  Force  and  other  military  personnel  who  are 
believed  to  be  under  detention. 

United  States  participation  in  these  conversa- 
tions in  no  way  implies  United  States  accordance 
with  any  measure  of  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Red  Chinese  regime. 


U.S.  Policy  on  Guatemala 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  310  dated  June  8 

At  his  news  conference  on  June  8,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  the  current  status  of  consulta- 
tions going  on  with  regard  to  Guatemala  and  the 
prospects  for  a  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  on 
the  subject.    The  Secretary  replied: 

Well,  there  is  going  on  an  exchange  of  views 
with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  action  which 
was  forecast  by  the  Caracas  Declaration  which 
was  adopted  last  March 1  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments in  the  way  of  this  surreptitious  shipment  of 
arms  into  Guatemala  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.2 That  has  necessitated  a  consideration  by 
the  American  States  as  to  whether  or  not  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  States  would  be  desirable. 
There  has  been  no  decision  taken  as  yet. 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  favored  the 
holding  of  a  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Communists  in  Guate- 
mala, Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

We  have  not  ourselves  come  to  any  final  conclu- 
sion, because  we  believe  that  a  final  conclusion 
should  be  arrived  at  only  after  we  have  had  an 
exchange  of  views  with  the  other  sister  Republics. 
We  are  disposed  to  feel  that  the  situation  is  one 
which  calls  for  such  a  meeting,  but,  as  I  say,  we 
are  keeping  our  minds  open  on  the  subject  until 
we  have  heard  whatever  arguments  there  might 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  com- 
ment on  the  suggestion  by  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala that  he  meet  with  President  Eisenhower  to 
iron  out  differences  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Secretary  replied: 

There  is  a  persistent  effort  by  the  authorities  in 
Guatemala  to  represent  the  present  problem  there 
as  primarily  a  problem  between  Guatemala  and 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  That  is  a  totally  false  presentation 
of  the  situation.  There  is  a  problem  in  Guatemala, 
but  it  is  a  problem  in  Guatemala  which  affects  the 


1  For  text  of  declaration  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  22,  p.  420. 
:  For  Secretary  Dulles'  news  conference  statement  of 
May  25,  see  ibid.,  June  7,  p.  873. 
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other  American  States  just  as  much  as  it  does 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  a  problem  which 
the  United  States  regards  as  exclusively  a  United 
States-Guatemala  problem. 

If  the  United  Fruit  matter  were  settled,  if  they 
gave  a  gold  piece  for  every  banana,  the  problem 
would  remain  just  as  it  is  today  as  far  as  the 
presence  of  Communist  infiltration  in  Guatemala 
is  concerned.  That  is  the  problem,  not  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  And  this  particular  problem  be- 
tween Guatemala  and  the  United  States  equally 
prevails  as  between  Guatemala  and  a  number  of 
other  States  which  are  seriously  threatened  or 
would  be  seriously  threatened  if  communism,  in 
the  words  of  the  Caracas  Resolution,  gets  control 
of  the  political  machinery  of  any  American  State. 
As  was  said  at  Caracas,  that  would  be  a  danger  to 
all  the  American  States  and  threaten  the  peace  of 
this  hemisphere.  Therefore  it  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion between  Guatemala  and  the  United  States. 


Benefits  Extended  to  OAS 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  3 

The  President  on  June  3  signed  an  Executive 
order1  entitling  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  the  benefits  of  the  International  Organi- 
zations Immunities  Act.  Since  February  19, 1946, 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  designated  as 
being  entitled  to  the  privileges  provided  by  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act.  The 
present  designation  supersedes  this  earlier  desig- 
nation, and  the  order  expressly  provides  that  the 
designation  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  designation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act,  which  was  approved  December  29, 1945,  pro- 
vides that  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities shall  be  extended  to  such  public  inter- 
national organizations  as  shall  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  through  appropriate 
Executive  order,  and  to  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  the  representatives  of  the  member 
states  to  such  organizations. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  more  than  60  years 
through  treaties,  resolutions,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  from  the  first  meeting  at  Washino-- 
ton,  D.C.,  in  1889,  to  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  at  Bogota,  Colombia, 
m  1948.  The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  an  inter-American  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  on  June  19,  1951,  was 
signed  at  the  Bogota  Conference  and  came  into 
effect  on  December  13,  1951. 

1  No.  10533 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  3289. 
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During  most  of  its  history  the  Organization, 
which  is  now  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
was  known  by  the  name  "Pan  American  Union." 
The  Organization  of  American  States  consolidates 
and  integrates  the  various  entities  of  the  Inter- 
American  System.  Under  the  charter,  the  Pan 
American  Union  continues  as  the  central,  perma- 
nent organ  and  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 


Sale  of  Ships  to  Brazil 

Statement  by  Charles  P.  Nolan 


I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
economic  development  of  Brazil  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  dollar  value 
of  our  trade  with  Brazil  has  increased  very  greatly 
in  recent  years,  in  fact  over  five  times  since  1940. 
Brazil  expects  to  earn  over  1  billion  dollars  in 
1954,  which  it  will  use  to  buy  United  States  prod- 
ucts and  repay  dollar  obligations.  Thus,  Brazil 
represents  a  very  important  growing  market  for 
United  States  industry. 

The  size  of  Brazil  and  the  distribution  of  its 
population  along  the  coast  makes  Brazil  uniquely 
dependent  upon  coastal  shipping.  The  coast  is 
over  5,500  miles  long  and  85  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  within  100  miles  of  the  ocean.  There 
are  33  major  and  many  smaller  ports.  Coastal 
shipping  carries  45  percent  of  the  total  interstate 
commerce  of  Brazil,  between  the  18  States  (in- 
cluding the  Federal  District) .  The  six  Northern 
States  and  the  two  Southern  States,  with  almost 
half  the  population  of  the  country,  depend  upon 
coastal  shipping  to  carry  over  three-fourths  of 
their  total  interstate  commerce.  The  rail  and 
highway  transportation  to  these  northern  and 
southern  extremities  is  very  inadequate. 

The  present  Brazilian  coastal  fleet  is  composed 
of  307  vessels  of  609,000  dead  weight  tons.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  60  years  old,  and  over  65  per- 
cent are  more  than  30  years  old.  Less  than  30 
of  the  ships  may  be  considered  as  modern,  efficient 
vessels  for  coastal  trade. 

S.  2370  is  part  of  a  shipping  program  between 
this  Government  and  the  Government  of  Brazil. 
In  1952,  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  shipping 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  was 
bad  witli  a  number  of  acute  unsolved  problems 

1  Made  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  support  of  S. 
2370,  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  vessels  to  Brazil,  on 
June  8  (press  release  307).  Mr.  Nolan  is  offlcer  in 
charge,  transportation  and  communications,  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 
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which  were  detrimental  to  United  States  shipping 
interests.  In  order  to  resolve  these  problems  in 
the  interest  of  United  States  shipping  lines,  the 
State  Department,  after  consultation  with  the 
three  shipping  companies  operating  to  Brazil,  de- 
vised a  four  point  shipping  program  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Brazilian  Government  in  Octo- 
ber 1952  and  accepted  by  that  Government  in 
March  1953.  As  a  result,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  to  date  in  improving  this  situation. 
The  four  points  of  the  program  and  the  progress 
made  are  outlined  below : 

1.  The  desirability  of  reestablishing  equal  treat- 
ment in  Brazilian  ports  for  United  States  ships, 
and  equal  treatment  in  regard  to  consular  fees  on 
cargo  manifests. 

Equal  treatment  in  Brazilian  ports  for  ships  of 
United  States  registry  was  originally  established 
in  Article  1,  paragraph  one  of  Decree  Law  24511 
of  June  29,  1934.  However,  Decree  Law  347  of 
1938  gave  Lloyd  Brasileiro  vessels  preferential 
and  discriminatory  berthing  privileges  and  ex- 
clusive warehouse  facilities  in  Brazilian  ports. 
The  Brazilian  Government  by  recent  administra- 
tive action  terminated  this  preference  for  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  vessels.  In  order  to  eliminate  perma- 
nently such  preferential  treatment  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Brazilian  Congress  to  enact  legislation  re- 
voking Decree  Law  347  of  1938. 

Article  20  of  Decree  Law  420  of  1937  provided 
for  a  50  percent  discount  on  consular  fees  to  ship- 
pers using  Lloyd  Brasileiro  vessels.  This  prac- 
tice can  only  be  eliminated  by  legislation  in  the 
Brazilian  Congress. 

President  Vargas  on  September  4,  1953,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Brazilian  Congress  requesting  leg- 
islation to  permanently  cancel  Decree  Law  347  of 
1938  and  Article  20  of  Law  420  of  1937. 

2.  The  need  to  relieve  congestion  in  Brazilian 
ports. 

Congestion  in  Brazilian  ports,  which  costs  ship- 
ping companies  and  consumers  millions  of  dollars 
annually  through  increased  shipping  expenses  and 
charges,  can  and  is  being  eliminated  in  accordance 
with  specific  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint 
United  States-Brazil  Economic  Development 
Commission.  This  Commission  was  established  to 
assist  Brazil  in  its  development  planning  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 

Brazil  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  in  improv- 
ing conditions  in  its  ports  so  as  to  relieve  conges- 
tion and  speed  up  the  turn  around  time  of  vessels. 
The  following  are  examples : 

A.  There  has  been  an  expansion  of  the  dredging 
program  in  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Porto 
Alegre,  Belem,  Recife,  Salvador,  and  Cabedelo; 

B.  The  Government  of  Brazil  in  increasing  the 
hours  of  work  of  customs  officers  and  other  port 
officials  has  considerably  shortened  the  time  for- 
merly taken  to  process  customs  and  other  docu- 
ments. 


C.  Certain  revisions  in  regulations  concerning 
the  handling  of  banking  documents  have  been 
made,  which  has  contributed  to  the  lessening  of 
congestion  of  cargo  in  the  ports; 

D.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  new  piers  and  warehouses 
have  been  constructed ; 

E.  Penalties  have  been  imposed  for  use  of  ware- 
houses as  storage  places  over  a  certain  period  of 
time.  This  has  helped  to  eliminate  warehouse 
congestion  and  facilitates  the  movement  of  cargo 
to  and  from  the  docks ; 

F.  The  Brazilian  Government  undertook  a 
study  of  the  administration  and  management  of 
port  facilities  in  Rio  which  resulted  in  measures 
being  put  into  effect,  eliminating  a  great  amount 
of  red  tape  and  speeding  up  port  operations ; 

G.  In  Porto  Alegre,  port  congestion  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  administrative  reforms  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  which  did  away  with 
time-consuming  bureaucratic  requirements ; 

H.  The  Government  speeded  up  and  completed 
the  construction  of  a  long  awaited  oil  pipeline  in 
Santos.  This  eliminated  the  need  for  railway  oil 
tank  cars  which  were  in  short  supply,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  storage  facilities  in  the  port  are  no 
longer  taxed  while  waiting  for  tank  cars  to  carry 
the  oil  inland.  Improved  methods  were  also  insti- 
tuted in  the  Use  of  railway  cars  which  made  pos- 
sible the  availability  of  more  cars  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  ships. 

3.  The  desirability  of  Brazilian  flag  vessels  par- 
ticipating in  the  movement  to  Brazil  of  cargo  fi- 
nanced by  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  grant- 
ing waivers  of  Public  Resolution  No.  17  whereby 
Brazilian  flag  vessels  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  moving  such  cargo  to  Brazil. 

4.  The  need  for  additional  vessels  for  Brazil's 
coastwise  service.  President  Vargas  has  person- 
ally requested  our  assistance  on  this  matter. 

The  Brazilian  Government  was  informed  that 
an  endeavor  would  be  made  to  obtain  appropriate 
legislation  authorizing  the  release  of  12  Cl- 
MAV-1  type  vessels  from  the  reserve  fleet  for 
Brazil's  coastal  trade. 

The  present  bill  under  discussion  is  for  this 
purpose. 

Under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  Brazil  pur- 
chased 12  vessels  of  this  type.  Pursuant  to  an 
application  submitted  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, 18  had  been  set  aside  for  that  country  but 
Brazil  did  not  take  delivery  of  the  balance  for 
various  reasons.  Brazil  also  wished  to  purchase 
2  refrigerated  vessels  of  the  coastal  type  but  none 
of  this  type  were  sold  to  non-citizens. 

This  bill  provides  that  every  vessel  sold  and 
transferred  shall  be  subject  to  an  agreement  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil  that  the  vessels,  whether 
under  mortgage  to  the  United  States  or  not,  shall 
not  engage  in  international  trade  or  in  other  than 
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the  coastwise  trade  of  Brazil.  Moreover,  United 
States  ships  cannot  operate  in  the  Brazilian  coastal 
trade  since  Brazil  has  coastal  laws  similar  to  ours 
in  that  regard.  Consequently,  such  vessels  will 
not  be  in  competition  with  vessels  operated  by 
United  States  shipping  lines  operating  to  Brazil. 
On  the  contrary,  Brazil  will  Use  these  vessels  for 
feeder  services  in  moving  cargo  from  the  smaller 
ports,  many  of  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  deeper 
draft  United  States  ocean  going  ships,  to  the 
larger  ports.  This  will  contribute  to  the  expand- 
ing of  Brazilian  economy  and  trade  which  will  be 
shared  by  United  States  flag  vessels. 

The  Department  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute  relating  to  the  sale  of  privately 
owned  Cl-MAV-1  type  vessels  to  Brazil  at  prices 
equal  to  or  less  than,  and  upon  credit  terms  similar 
to,  those  specified  in  the  original  bill. 

The  Department  also  believes  the  same  comment 
applies  to  the  position  as  taken  by  the  Association 
of  American  Ship  Owners  with  respect  to  its  state- 
ment that  prospective  purchasers  of  ships  should 
purchase  them  from  private  owners  in  the  private 
market. 

In  reference  to  the  opposition  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America  to  S.  2370,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  if  enacted  would  result 
in  considerable  work  being  done  in  United  States 
shipping  yards  on  the  vessels  purchased  from  the 
laid  up  fleet  in  putting  such  vessels  into  class,  in 
accordance  with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

A  further  advantage  to  United  States  indus- 
tries very  closely  allied  with  shipbuilding  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  lives  of  these  ships  all  spare 
parts  and  replacements  for  main  engines  and 
auxiliary  machinery  must  be  purchased  from  the 
United  States  manufacturers.  Brazilians  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  American  diesels  in  the 
ships  of  this  type  which  they  are  presently  oper- 
ating, and  it  would  appear  good  policy  to  try  to 
keep  this  important  market  for  United  States 
engine  builders. 

This  legislation  could  not,  therefore,  adversely 
affect  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

In  the  State  Department's  opinion  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  along  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  program,  will  be  exceedingly 
helpful  in  promoting  good  shipping  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  May  17,  1954,  page  769 : 

Third  complete  sentence,  column  1,  should  read : 
"Value  of  manufactures  increased  from  $6.8  billion 
in  1945  to  $11.4  billion  in  1952,  an  increase  of  better 
than  70  percent  in  7  years." 
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Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

International  Sugar  Agreement.  Hearing  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Ex.  B,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  the  International 
Sugar   Agreement.     Mar.    18,   1954.     77   pp. 

To  Provide  for  the  Orderly  Settlement  of  Certain  Claims 
Arising  out  of  Acts  or  Omissions  of  Civilian  Employ- 
ees and  Military  Personnel  of  the  United  States  in 
Foreign  Countries  and  of  Civilian  Employees  and 
Military  Personnel  of  Foreign  Countries  in  the  United 
States.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  7819. 
Mar.  18  and  19,  1954.    56  pp. 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  Second  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Activities 
of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the  United 
Nations.     Committee  print.     Mar.  22,  1954.     53  pp. 

To  Promote  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  by 
Fostering  International  Travel  and  the  Exchange 
of  Persons.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  J.  Res.  350.  Feb.  8,  16, 
24  and  Mar.  3,  9,  10,  18,  31,  1954.     VIII,  301  pp. 

International  Sugar  Agreement.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  4.  Apr 
6,  1954.     9  pp. 

Report  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Following  an  Inspection  Tour 
Sept.  16  to  Nov.  12,  1953.  Committee  print.  Apr.  8 
1954.    Ill,  70  pp. 

Providing  for  a  Study  of  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
grams. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  214.  S.  Rept 
1198,  Apr.  9,  1954.     4  pp. 

Establishing  the  Office  of  Refugees  and  International 
Migration.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1766.  H.  Rept. 
1515,  Apr.  12,  1954.     39  pp. 

Extending  the  Period  for  Filing  Certain  Claims  Under  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
6896.     S.  Rept.  1206,  Apr.  14,  1954.     7  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Has  Sus- 
pended Deportation.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Con. 
Res.  75.     S.  Rept.  1208,  Apr.  14,  1954.     2  pp. 

Encouragement  of  Distribution  of  Fishery  Products.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  2802.  S.  Rept.  1210,  Apr.  14, 
1954.     28  pp. 

Protocol  Limiting  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy  Plant  and  the 
International  and  Wholesale  Trade  in  and  Use  of 
Opium.  Message  from  the  President  Transmitting 
the  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of,  Interna- 
tional and  Wholesale  Trade  in,  and  Use  of  Opium, 
Which  Was  Open  for  Signature  at  New  York  from 
June  23  until  Dec.  31,  1953,  and  During  that  Period 
Was  Signed  on  Behalf  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  35  Other  States.  S.  Ex.  C,  Apr.  14,  1954. 
39  pp. 

Conferring  Jurisdiction  on  the  Attorney  General  to  De- 
termine the  Eligibility  of  Certain  Aliens  To  Benefit 
under  Section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  476.  H.  Rept.  1538, 
Apr.  14,  1954.     3  pp. 

Valuation  of  Vessels  under  War-Risk  Insurance.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  1878.  S.  Rept.  1212,  Apr.  15,  1954. 
18  pp. 

Extending  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  District 
Courts  To  Cover  Foreclosure  of  Foreign  Ship  Mort- 
gages. Report  to  accompany  S.  2407.  S.  Rept.  1213, 
Apr.  15,  1954.     7  pp. 
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U.  S.  and  Canada  Inaugurate  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project 


Following  are  texts  of  addresses  made  on  June  2 
at  Niagara  Falls  during  a  ceremony  inaugurating 
the  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project} 

JOHN  SLEZAK  (UNITED  STATES) 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

In  this  time  of  international  conflict,  it  is  heart- 
ening and  reassuring  to  witness  two  nations  in  the 
western  world  living  side  by  side  in  mutual  respect 
and  friendship,  and  jointly  dedicating  their  talents 
to  the  enhancement  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
natural  wonders  with  which  our  continent  is  en- 
dowed. At  the  same  time,  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  natural  splendor,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  preparing  to  derive,  from  this 
same  resource,  power  to  expand  our  economies  and 
add  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

It  is  plain  good  sense  for  us  to  cooperate  in  such 
activities,  which  result  only  in  mutual  benefit. 
Yet  how  rare  this  kind  of  good  sense  is  today  ! 

Throughout  the  world,  more  lifegiving  water  is 
being  withheld  by  international  disputes — with- 
held from  people  who  desperately  need  it — than 
has  been  developed  and  put  to  use  in  all  lands  to- 
gether. More  than  half  of  the  world's  people  live 
in  the  great  arid  belt  that  circles  the  globe.  These 
people  suffer  hunger  and  poverty,  beside  barren 
acres,  while  the  water  which  would  bring  good 
living  to  all  flows  by  unused,  because  men  on  one 
bank  of  the  river  cannot  work  together  with  the 
equally  needy  men  who  live  on  the  other  bank. 

Examples  dot  the  globe.  They  exist  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  the  Far  East,  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Asia.  They  exist  also  in  the  Americas,  both 
North  and  South.  Even  within  the  United  States, 
water  rivalries  between  states  have  held  back 
needed  resource  developments  from  entire  genera- 
tions of  our  citizens.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  very  few  causes  of  conflict  between  people 
which  are  as  stubborn,  as  complex,  and  as  fraught 
with  emotional  excitement,  as  disputes  over  water. 

One  might  think  that  the  very  urgency  with 
which  water  developments  are  required  in  desert 
regions  would  be  an  incentive  to  cooperation — for 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1953,  p.  783, 
and  Aug.  10, 1953,  p.  184. 
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that  purpose,  at  least.  Instead,  we  find  that  it  is 
two  of  the  most  prosperous  and  least  needy  nations 
on  earth,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  | 
have  been  most  successful  in  finding  ways  of  solv- 
ing water  disputes.  And  perhaps  it  is  their  ability  j 
to  cooperate  and  get  things  done  which  has  helped 
to  make  these  two  nations  so  prosperous  and 
strong. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  set  up  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  by  treaty  in  1909,  to  : 
handle  problems  arising  along  the  more  than  5,000  ' 
miles  of  international  boundary  between  our  two 
nations.    Most  of  these  problems  have  dealt  with  i 
the  use  of  rivers  shared  by  both  countries.    The 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project  is  a  significant 
example  of  the  constructive  work  done  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Joint  Commission.     Through  this 
Commission,  we  have  been  able  to  reconcile  our 
interests  in  neighborly  fashion,  before  difficulties 
could  become  inflated  into  controversial  issues  and 
inflamed  into  international  quarrels. 

The  Commission  has  been  an  indispensable  in- 
strument in  accomplishing  the  harmony  that  ex- 
ists between  the  two  most  friendly  nations  on 
earth. 

But  even  this  experienced  organization,  firmly 
backed  as  it  is  by  both  its  contributing  nations, 
cannot  solve  a  river  problem  in  a  day.  The  point 
is  that  it  does  solve  these  knotty  problems — and 
solve  them  well — by  the  democratic  process,  so 
that  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  know  they 
have  obtained  the  best  possible  arrangement  to 
protect  and  advance  all  interests. 

Vital  developments  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  International  Joint  Commission  which  affect 
the  Kootenai,2  the  Milk  River,  the  Belly,  the  Wa- 
terton,  and  even  the  mighty  Columbia  itself — de- 
velopments which  are  basic  to  the  growth  of  the 
entire  Northwest — because  people  on  each  side  of 
the  border  want  joint  discussion  and  action  on 
questions  which  concern  both  nations. 

The  same  kind  of  hard-working  cooperative 
effort  has  been  applied  with  mutual  benefit  in  the 
East,  too — on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  now  on  the 
Niagara. 


Ibid.,  June  7,  1954,  p.  878. 
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But  there  is  more  to  the  story  than  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  The  desire  to  work 
together  pervades  all  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  One  of  the  great  international  projects 
of  our  time,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  has  been 
largely  the  concern  of  agencies  of  both  countries 
which  have  together  over  a  period  of  years 
amassed  the  necessary  technical  data  and  studied 
the  best  means  of  coordinating  the  construction 
efforts  of  the  two  nations. 

And  we  cooperate  for  other  purposes  besides  the 
development  of  our  resources.  The  most  urgent 
task  of  our  generation — the  need  for  self-preserva- 
tion against  ruthless  and  aggressive  enemies, 
armed  with  weapons  of  unprecedented  power  and 
destructiveness — finds  Canada  and  the  United 
States  acting  together  in  preparing  for  mutual 
defense.  There  has  never  been  any  thought  that 
we  might  act  otherwise.  There  have  been  prob- 
lems in  this  joint  defense  effort,  to  be  sure.  But 
they  have  always  been  treated  simply  as  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  not  as  difficulties,  or  obstacles, 
which  could  for  one  moment  separate  us  in  our 
joint  endeavor. 

So,  alongside  the  Alaska  highway,  the  coopera- 
tion of  Canada  has  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  Haines-Fairbanks  pipeline,  which  reaches 
largely  across  Canadian  soil  to  bring  vital  fuel 
and  oil  to  our  bases  in  Alaska.3  The  two  govern- 
ments  are  jointly  constructing  air-raid  warning 
installations  on  Canadian  soil  which  will  provide 
protection  to  the  great  cities  in  both  countries.4 
And  up  at  Churchill,  the  Canadians  are  sharing 
with  us  their  facilities  and,  more  important,  their 
experience,  in  order  to  help  give  American  troops 
more  realistic  training  in  Arctic  operations. 

In  short,  this  Niagara  Remedial  Project,  though 
unparalleled  among  other  nations,  is  typical  of  the 
type  of  cooperation  which  pervades  all  fields  of 
jthe  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  We  maintain  joint  weather  stations  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic.  Through  the  International 
^Boundary  Commission,  we  have  provided  means 
for  amicable  adjustment  of  all  boundary  questions. 
'The  new  Joint  Economic  and  Trade  Committee 
opens  another  field  of  international  cooperation 
which  has  far-reaching  potential  significance.5 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  meet  today 
to  inaugurate  construction  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
i Remedial  Project. 

The  problem  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
[beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  has  been  studied  by  rep- 
jresentatives  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
'for  the  past  50  years.  Ever  since  the  turn  of  the 
[century,  people  have  been  concerned  because  the 
j crest  of  the  Falls  has  been  receding  and  because  of 
the  harmful  effect  of  past  activities  in  the  diver- 

'Ibid.,  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  320. 
*Jbid.,  Apr.  26,  1054,  p.  639. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  739. 
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sion  of  water  for  power.  As  long  ago  as  1929,  a 
special  International  Niagara  Board  submitted  a 
report  setting  forth  certain  objectives  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  controlling  the  waters  of  Niagara.  But  it 
was  not  until  February  27,  1950,  that  the  two 
governments  negotiated  a  treaty  calling  for  the 
construction  of  remedial  works  to  fulfill  these 
objectives.6 

In  this  treaty,  we  recognized  the  obligation  to 
maintain  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  as  a  primary 
objective  and  stipulated  that  the  common  interest 
in  obtaining  more  power  must  be  pursued  only  in 
ways  which  are  consistent  with  that  overriding 
purpose. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  created  an 
International  Niagara  Falls  Engineering  Board  to 
solve  the  complex  technical  problems  involved. 
This  Board  reviewed  all  past  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem and  then  made  exhaustive  engineering  studies 
of  its  own.  It  drew  into  the  work  a  tremendous 
array  of  technical  talent.  Segments  of  the  re- 
search were  undertaken  by  many  agencies— the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario; 
the  Canadian  Departments  of  Resources  and  De- 
velopment, and  of  Transport;  the  Buffalo  District 
and  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Division,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers ;  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission;  and  the  Engineers' 
Waterways  Experiment  Station. 

They  used  helicopters,  balloons,  echo  sounders, 
and  searchlights  to  survey  the  swift  and  turbulent 
waters  above  the  Falls.  A  major  part  of  the  work 
was  clone  on  two  great  hydraulic  models,  one  at 
the  U.S.  Waterways  Experiment  Station  at  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi,  and  the  other  set  up  by  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  at 
Islington,  near  Toronto. 

When  the  studies  were  finished,  the  Engineering 
Board  submitted  a  detailed  report  recommending 
a  plan  of  remedial  works  to  the  Commission.  The 
Project  was  approved  by  the  two  Governments; 
then  it  was  returned  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  construction.  The  Commission 
again  appointed  an  International  Board  of  Engi- 
neers to  supervise  the  job,  and  the  actual  work 
was  assigned  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  control  structure  above  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  cascades  and  for  excavation 
and  fills  on  both  flanks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls. 

The  control  structure  will  be  a  long,  low  barrier, 
extending  out  from  the  banks  1,550  feet  into  mid- 
stream and  equipped  with  sluice  gates.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  American  Falls 
by  maintaining  the  level  of  the  pool  above  the 
falls.  It  will  also  keep  the  bed  of  Grass  Island 
pool  covered  at  all  times,  and  insure  that  the  upper 

9Tias  2130;  1  U.  S.  T.  694.  For  an  announcement  of 
the  signing,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1950,  p.  448. 
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cascades  will  continue  to  run  full  of  water  and 
that  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  will  remain  unaffected. 

And  this  structure  is  the  means  by  which  the 
flow  of  water  over  the  falls  will  be  regulated. 
Only  by  regulation  of  flow  can  we  obtain  more, 
badly  needed  power  from  this  mighty  natural  re- 
source without  impairing  its  beauty. 

The  excavation  and  fill  are  designed  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  Up  to  now,  the 
scouring  action  of  the  water  has  been  concentrated 
in  deep  and  receding  notches,  near  the  center  of 
the  great  curve.  The  deeper  the  notch  is  worn,  the 
longer  the  rim  over  which  the  water  must  pour, 
and  the  thinner  the  rush  of  the  cataract.  In  time, 
the  constant  cutting  away  at  this  point  would 
continue  the  recession  of  the  waterfall,  which, 
scientists  tell  us,  has  already  moved  backward 
several  miles  during  past  centuries. 

The  engineers  considered  several  plans  for  rem- 
edying this  situation.  They  decided  it  would  be 
best  to  excavate  some  64,000  cubic  yards  of  rock 
from  the  Canadian  flank  of  the  Horseshoe  and 
about  24,000  cubic  yards  from  the  Goat  Island 
flank.  These  excavations  will  tap  the  flow  of  the 
deep  portion  of  the  stream  and  carry  water  toward 
the  ends  of  the  falls  adjacent  to  the  banks.  Care- 
ful and  exhaustive  model  studies  proved  this  to  be 
the  most  feasible,  durable,  and  economical  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Finally,  the  engineers  sought  some  means  of 
shortening  the  length  of  the  arc  itself,  so  that  the 
water  would  have  less  room  in  which  to  spread 
out  and  hence  would  flow  more  copiously  at  all 
points  along  the  world-famous  curtain  of  the 
falls.  Hence  they  propose  to  fill  in  areas  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  Horseshoe  with  rock,  which  will 
be  landscaped  to  blend  into  the  natural  formation 
of  the  gorge  and  which  will  be  placed  where  it 
will  eliminate  destructive  and  water- wasting  leaks. 
From  these  filled-in  promontories,  visitors  will  be 
able  to  view  the  wonder  and  beauty  and  power  of 
the  cataract  more  intimately  than  ever  before. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States  Army,  we  are 
gratified  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
chosen  to  participate  with  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  this  project. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  the  United  States 
Army  is  participating  in  an  activity  as  unrelated 
to  the  military  as  the  Niagara  Falls  Remedial 
Project.  This  is  just  one  of  many  civil  works 
projects  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
enable  the  Army  to  keep  an  expert  construction 
force  in  being,  doing  useful  work  for  our  country 
in  peacetime,  and  able  to  apply  its  organization 
and  know-how  instantly  in  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  if  war  comes. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  and 
the  many  distinguished  men  of  both  nations  who 
have  served  on  engineering  boards  and  who  have 
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in  other  ways  taken  part  in  the  development  of 
this  Project,  and  the  statesmen  who,  through  un- 
selfish and  broad-visioned  negotiations,  have 
cleared  the  way  for  the  work  to  begin.  But  even 
more  than  these,  I  believe  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Through  their  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  their  willingness  to  devote  sub- 
stantial resources  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  that  beauty,  they  are  fulfilling  their  trust 
to  future  generations,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
derive  appreciable  benefits  for  themselves. 

This  is  true  conservation.  And,  as  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking,  it  is  more — it  is  democracy  in 
action,  manifesting  itself  across  an  international 
boundary.  There  is  beauty  in  that  fact,  too — 
perhaps  as  much  as  in  Niagara  Falls  itself ! 


JEAN  LeSAGE  (CANADA),  MINISTER  OF 
NORTHERN  AFFAIRS  AND  NATIONAL 
RESOURCES 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  the  records,  a  white  man  first  saw  Niagara 
Falls.  Describing  his  visit  of  1678,  Father  Hen- 
nepin  wrote : 

They  plunge  down  a  height  of  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  and  its  fall  is  composed  of  two  sheets  of  water  and  a 
cascade,  with  an  island  sloping  down.  In  the  middle  these 
waters  foam  and  boil  in  a  fearful  manner. 

Father  Hennepin  would  not,  perhaps,  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  modern  engineers  in  his 
estimate  of  the  height  of  the  160-foot  cliff  below 
the  falls.  His  notes  will,  however,  always  be 
valued  as  the  first  of  the  many  volumes  that  have 
been  written  in  vain  attempts  to  record  the  gran- 
deur of  this  scene  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  first 
visitors  were  explorers,  missionaries,  soldiers,  and 
traders,  in  the  days  when  Canada  was  a  colony  of 
France.    They  were  followed,  as  our  two  countries 

frew,  by  the  casual  visitors  who  made  Niagara 
alls  one  of  the  best-known  tourist  centers  in  the 
world. 

We  who  are  here  today  are  but  a  few  of  the 
countless  millions  who  have  come,  and  who  will 
come,  to  admire  and  to  wonder.  We  are  fortunate 
that  nature  has  created  such  a  spectacle,  and  we 
are  particularly  fortunate  that  circumstances  have 
been  so  arranged  that  we  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans should  share  it. 

The  falls  which  Father  Hennepin  saw  in  1678 
were  some  distance  down  the  river  from  the  falls 
we  see  today.  The  records  show  that  even  since 
1842  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  has  eroded 
up-stream  a  distance  of  385  feet.  If  our  two  coun- 
tries were  content  to  let  nature  take  its  course,  the 
falls  which  future  generations  would  see  would 
be  something  much  different  than  the  sight  which 
greeted  Father  Hennepin,  and  something  a  good 
deal  less  spectacular  than  the  scene  before  us  today. 
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If  this  erosion  were  to  continue  above  the  head 
of  Goat  Island,  it  would  result  in  drying  up  the 
American  Falls  entirely.  The  Horseshoe  Falls 
might  develop  into  a  series  of  rapids,  with  conse- 
quent loss  to  posterity  of  all  the  grandeur  and 
romance  of  the  present  spectacle.  This  would  be 
a  catastrophe  for  which  we  would  be  greatly 
blamed — and  rightly  so— by  generations  yet  to 
come. 

The  falls,  as  they  exist,  present  a  majestic  and 
awe-inspiring  spectacle  during  cycles  of  high  flow 
in  the  Niagara  River.  However,  as  the  levels  of 
the  upper  lakes  drop  and  the  discharge  decreases, 
the  white  sheet  of  the  American  Falls  loses  some 
of  its  beauty.  A  broken  crest  line  and  bare  flanks 
develop  in  the  larger  falls,  while  excessive  flows 
continue  to  concentrate  in  the  apex  of  the  Horse- 
shoe, where  erosion  is  greatest. 

By  the  Niagara  River  Diversion  Treaty  of  1950, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
joined  together  to  accomplish  two  purposes.  One 
was  to  put  to  beneficial  use  for  power  the  water 
not  essential  to  maintain  the  scenic  spectacle.  The 
other  was  to  preserve,  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, the  splendor  of  the  view  that  is  now  be- 
fore us.  This  will  be  accomplished  through  a 
i diversion  of  surplus  water  and  by  a  careful  redis- 
tribution of  the  rest  along  the  Horseshoe  and  the 
'American  Falls. 

The  two  purposes  to  which  I  referred  are  both 
purposes  for  which  I  can,  officially  as  well  as  per- 
sonally, take  pleasure  at  this  time.  The  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power,  which  will  be  possible 
through  this  work,  gives  me  cause  to  rejoice  as  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  federal  aspect  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  especially  water  resources. 
But  I  can  also  rejoice  at  the  more  aesthetic  and 
less  purely  practical  aspect  of  this  occasion. 

As  the  Canadian  minister  responsible  for  the 
National  Parks  of  Canada,  I  take  great  satisfac- 
tion in  being  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  again  this  great  park  which 
:the  Province  of  Ontario,  through  the  Niagara 
Parks  Commission,  has  restored  and  preserved 
'for  us  and  for  the  future.  Like  most  Canadians, 
IE  have  watched  with  admiration  and  respect  the 
development  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
jthese  park  lands  and  those  which  have  been  estab- 
lished just  across  the  river  by  the  Niagara  Frontier 
(State  Parks  Commission.  We  must  all  be  grate- 
ful for  the  imagination  and  determination  of  an 
ijarlier  generation  which  first  saw  the  value  of  the 
park  lands  surrounding  the  falls.  In  1885,  the 
iparks  system  on  this  side  of  the  river  started  with 
pnly  554  acres,  but  it  was  a  magnificent  start  which 
jnarked  the  end  of  long  years  during  which  no 
fiction  had  been  taken  to  preserve  this  heritage. 
Today  the  parks,  the  driveways,  the  remarkable 
gardens,  the  priceless  historic  sites,  are  spread 
)ver  some  3,000  acres.  This  has  been  a  great  work 
for  which  the  parks  officials  deserve  the  congratu- 


lations and  admiration  of  every  visitor  who  comes 
here. 

The  International  Joint  Commission,  and  the 
engineers  and  advisers  who  are  associated  with  it, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  every  visitor  for  the  patient 
and  unspectacular,  but  tremendous,  work  which 
they  have  done  to  preserve  this  waterway.  They 
have  had  the  full  cooperation  of  Government  of- 
ficials of  both  countries,  of  the  parks  authorities, 
and  of  the  power  interests.  Special  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  and  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  which  provided  most  of  the 
men  and  machines  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  these  works. 

The  efforts  of  all  these  men,  whether  they  were 
engaged  in  the  physical  job  of  digging  the  mas- 
sive rock  of  the  river  bed  or  whether  they  labored 
in  offices  over  painstaking  reports  and  careful  ne- 
gotiations, bore  fruit  in  the  Niagara  River  Diver- 
sion Treaty  of  1950.  All  of  us  as  citizens  of  our 
respective  countries  can  congratulate  ourselves  on 
that  treaty,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
conservation  measures  our  two  countries  have  ever 
jointly  undertaken. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is  to  all  who  are  present  today,  that  I  shall  not 
have  to  tell  my  children  that,  when  they  grow  up, 
they  will  know  the  magnificence  of  Niagara  Falls 
only  through  old  photographs  in  the  geography 
books.  Nature  and  the  work  of  man  have  vastly 
changed  the  scene  which  greeted  Father  Hennepin. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  work  which  our  genera- 
tion is  undertaking  today  will  allow  the  visitor  to 
this  spot  in  another  100  years  still  to  sense  the 
feeling  which  overcame  Charles  Dickens  when  he 
wrote : 

"It  was  not  until  I  came  on  Table  Rock,  and 
looked — great  Heaven,  on  what  a  fall  of  bright- 
green  water! — that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  full 
might  and  majesty. 

"Then,  when  I  felt  how  near  to  my  Creator  I 
was  standing,  the  first  effect,  and  the  enduring 
one — instant  and  lasting — of  the  tremendous  spec- 
tacle, was  Peace.  Peace  of  mind,  tranquility, 
calm  recollections  of  the  dead,  great  thoughts  of 
eternal  rest  and  happiness:  nothing  of  gloom  or 
terror.  Niagara  was  at  once  stamped  upon  my 
heart,  an  image  of  beauty ;  to  remain  there,  change- 
less and  indelible,  until  its  pulses  cease  to  beat, 
for  ever." 


ROGER  B.  McWHORTER,  ACTING  CHAIRMAN, 
UNITED  STATES  SECTION,  INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT  COMMISSION 

We  are  met  here  today  in  this  inspiring  setting 
as  the  representatives  of  two  great  friendly  nations 
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to  conduct  a  brief  ceremony  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  of  remedial  works  in  the 
Niagara  River  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  economic  waste  by 
making  possible  the  use  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
flow  of  the  river  for  the  production  of  electric 
power,  without  impairment  of  scenic  values. 

It  is  significant  that  in  February  1950  the  United 
States  and  Canada  entered  into  an  agreement  em- 
bodied in  a  convention  recognizing  their  primary 
obligation  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  scenic 
beauty  of  this  famous  spectacle  and,  consistent 
with  that  obligation,  their  common  interest  in 
providing  for  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River.  By  that  agreement  they 
made  the  International  Joint  Commission  the 
guardian,  so  to  speak,  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  one  of  their  most  cherished  possessions. 

This  action  was  prompted  by  deterioration  in 
the  appearance  of  the  falls  and  by  the  economic 
waste  attendant  upon  the  use  of  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  flow  for  power  purposes.  In  contrast,  it 
appears  that  a  sound  basis  now  exists  for  hoping 
and  believing  that  with  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  flow  over  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls, 
with  greatly  increased  flow  over  the  American 
Falls,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Niagara 
waters  used  for  power  purposes,  the  falls  will  be 
much  more  beautiful  than  they  are  today,  and 
moreover,  will  be  more  stable  and  permanent  be- 
cause recession  of  the  crest  will  then  be  at  a  slower 
rate. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  is  officially 
concerned  here  only  with  perpetuation  of  the  gran- 
deur and  incomparable  beauty  of  the  falls.  Other 
interests  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  are  con- 
cerned principally  with  power  production,  and  the 
Commission  clearly  recognizes  their  right,  and  the 
public  interest  therein,  to  make  efficient  use  of  all 
water  available  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the 
1950  convention.  There  is  no  room  for  a  conflict 
of  interests. 

Extensive  field  investigations  and  model  experi- 
ments necessary  to  the  planning  and  design  of 
these  important  works  were  carried  out  for  the 
Commission  by  its  technical  advisers,  with  the  in- 
valuable collaboration  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army,  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  which  together  are  now  to 
construct  the  works. 

These  joint  endeavors  exemplify  the  friendship, 
confidence,  and  close  ties  which  have  existed  con- 
tinuously between  these  great  countries  for  nearly 
140  years ;  and  the  assurance  heretofore  given  by 
the  two  Governments  and  reiterated  today  that  the 
priceless  world-famous  Falls  of  Niagara  shall  be 
enhanced  in  beauty  and  preserved  for  posterity, 
will,  we  trust  and  feel,  be  received  with  genuine 
satisfaction  everywhere. 


GEN.  A.  G.  L.  McNAUGHTON,  CHAIRMAN, 
CANADIAN  SECTION,  INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT  COMMISSION 


We  have  come  here  from  the  Goat  Island  flank 
of  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  where  we  have  taken  part 
in  the  brief  ceremony  designed  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  the  extension  of  the  facilities  to  view 
the  falls  which  are  being  constructed  by  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  for  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  very  many  thous- 
ands of  people  who  will  come,  there  to  see  the 
famous  spectacle  at  close  proximity. 

Here,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  downstream 
from  Grass  Island  Pool,  we  are  gathered  together 
for  a  similar  ceremony.  We  are  to  witness  the'i 
driving  of  the  first  stake  on  the  base  line  of  the. 
control  structure  which  will  be  created  by  the 
engineers  and  men  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric: 
Power  Commission.  This  structure,  with  its  im- 
mense gates,  will  bring  these  fast  waters  under 
control  and  will  insure  their  distribution  across: 
the  crest  of  the  falls  so  that  the  flow  will  enhance'! 
their  great  natural  beauty  through  giving  a  con-j 
tinuous  curtain  of  water  from  shore  to  shore ;  and'! 
also  by  stopping  the  undue  concentration  in  the 
central  notch,  the  progress  of  the  erosion  which 
is  taking  place  will  be  halted.  And  thus  assur-! 
ances  will  be  given  for  the  preservation  of  the 
falls,  we  have  every  hope,  in  perpetuity. 

Through  the  works  at  Goat  Island  and  by  simi- 
lar works  on  the  Canadian  flank  to  be  built  later, 
and  by  the  regulating  works  here,  all  of  which  | 
have  been  arranged  in  the  most  intimate  interna- 
tional cooperation,  not  only  are  we  assured  that 
scenic  beauty  will  be  preserved  and  enhanced  but 
also  we  are  pleased  that  the  flows  not  needed  for 
this  primary  purpose  will  be  released  so  that  i 
electrical  power  in  large  and  useful  quantities  may 
be  generated  for  the  service  of  the  people  of  these 
parts  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  in 
equal  measure. 

Thus  after  many  long  years  of  controversy,  the 
rival  points  of  view  of  beauty  and  of  power  have 
been  harmonized,  and  the  dispute  between  them 
ended  in  full  agreement  and  to  the  now  unques- 
tioned and  continued  advantage  of  both. 

My  colleagues  in  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, Mr.  McWhorter  and  Mr.  Weber  of  the 
United  States  section  and  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr. 
Dansereau  of  the  Canadian  section,  join  me  in 
expressing  their  satisfaction  in  the  memorable 
event  we  witnessed  today,  and  for  them  and  for 
myself  and  for  all  those  who  work  with  us  I  pledge 
the  continued  trusteeship  we  are  to  exercise  to  the 
conservation  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  and  treas- 
ured phenomenon  which  is  Niagara. 
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Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  9 

The  President  on  June  9  signed  an  Executive 
order1  designating  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation. 

The  Act  of  Congress,  approved  May  13,  1954, 
establishing  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  provided  that  the  Corporation 
be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President  or  of  the  head  of  such  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Executive  order  of  June  9 
is,  accordingly,  to  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  duties  with  respect  to  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
Secretary  will  assign  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  such  of  these  duties  as  he  wishes  the 
Deputy  Secretary  to  perform  at  his  direction. 

The  detailed  management  of  the  Corporation, 
however,  is  vested  by  the  statute  in  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Corporation,  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 


Significance  of  Allied  Landing 
in  Normandy 

Statement  by  the  President 2 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  5 

This  day  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  in  Normandy. 
That  combined  land-sea-air  operation  was  made 
possible  by  the  joint  labors  of  cooperating  nations. 
It  depended  for  its  success  upon  the  skill,  deter- 
mination, and  self-sacrifice  of  men  from  several 
lands.  It  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  which 
affected  the  history  of  the  entire  world. 

1  No.  10534 ;  19  Fed.  Reg.  3413. 

'Read  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  on 
Tune  6  at  Utah  Beach  in  Normandy.  Mr.  Lodge  was 
the  President's  personal  representative  at  a  ceremony 
marking   the   anniversary   of  the   Normandy   landing. 


Despite  the  losses  and  suffering  involved  in  that 
human  effort,  and  in  the  epic  conflict  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  we  today  find  in  those  experiences 
reasons  for  hope  and  inspiration.  They  remind 
us  particularly  of  the  accomplishments  attainable 
through  close  cooperation  and  friendship  among 
free  peoples  striving  toward  a  common  goal. 
Some  of  my  most  cherished  memories  of  that  cam- 
paign are  those  of  friendly  cooperation  with  such 
distinguished  military  leaders  of  foreign  nations 
as  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  Admiral  Ramsay, 
Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Tedder,  Marshal 
Delattre  de  Tassigny,  Marshal  Juin,  and  Marshal 
Leclerc.  I  recall  my  pleasant  association  with 
the  outstanding  Soviet  soldier,  Marshal  Zhukov, 
and  the  victorious  meeting  at  the  Elbe  of  the 
Armies  of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 

These  lessons  of  unity  and  cooperation  have 
by  no  means  been  lost  in  the  trying  period  of  recon- 
struction since  the  fighting  stopped.  Rather, 
we  see  peoples,  once  bitter  enemies,  burying  their 
antagonisms  and  joining  together  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  postwar  world.  If  all  those 
nations  which  were  members  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance have  not  maintained  in  time  of  peace  the 
spirit  of  that  wartime  union,  if  some  of  the  peoples 
who  were  our  comrades-in-arms  have  been  kept 
apart  from  us,  that  is  cause  for  profound  regret 
but  not  for  despair.  The  courage,  devotion,  and 
faith  which  brought  us  through  the  perils  of  war 
will  inevitably  bring  us  success  in  our  unremit- 
ting search  for  peace,  security  and  freedom. 

Memorial  Day  Observance  at  Cherbourg 

Memorial  Day  ceremonies  took  place  on  May  30 
at  Cherbourg,  France,  as  in  other  communities 
around  the  world  where  American  war  dead  are 
buried.  U.  S.  Consul  A.  G.  Heltberg  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  observance,  which  as  in  pre- 
vious years  was  sponsored  by  the  city  government. 
In  reporting  to  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
day's  events,  Consul  Heltberg  noted  one  "peculiar 
aspect"  of  the  Cherbourg  observance : 

The  Cherbourg  cemetery  contains  only  4  Ameri- 
can graves — all  dating  from  the  Civil  War.  They 
are  the  graves  of  sailors  who  died  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  Kearsage  and  the  Confederate 
ship  Alabama,  which  was  fought  on  June  19, 1864, 
within  sight  of  Cherbourg. 
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A*Progress  Report  on  Spanish-American  Cooperation 

by  James  Clement  Dunn 
Ambassador  to  Spain x 


One  year  ago,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Spain 
as  Ambassador,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
you  here  in  this  industrial  and  shipping  metropolis 
of  Spain,  the  beautiful  city  of  Barcelona,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  this  unique  and  out- 
standing organization,  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Spain.2 

Since  then,  I  have  learned  from  personal  ob- 
servation a  great  deal  concerning  your  construc- 
tive activities,  not  only  here  in  Barcelona  but 
also  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Bilbao,  and  Valencia. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can that,  among  approximately  4,000  members,  90 
percent  are  Spaniards,  and  I  am  honored  as  an 
American  that  so  many  important  Spanish  busi- 
nessmen participate  in  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Spain. 

I  also  should  like  particularly  to  compliment 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain  on 
its  excellent  publication,  Spanish- American  Trade, 
which,  with  its  handsome  color  photographs  and 
its  many  informative  articles  in  both  Spanish  and 
English,  is  a  thoroughly  worthwhile  magazine 
devoted  to  international  commerce. 

When  I  spoke  with  you  last  year,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  still 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  relationship  between  each 
other.  On  September  26  were  signed  the  military 
and  economic  agreements  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,3  and  since  then  we  are  embarked 
on  a  path  of  joint  cooperation  mutually  desired 
by  both  countries.  Among  the  lasting  effects  of 
these  agreements  of  direct  interest  to  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  path  they  open  for 
greater  association  between  the  Spanish  and 
American  people  and  the  possibility  of  increased 
trade  and  closer  business  relations. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Barcelona,  Spain,  on  May  25. 

2  For  text  of  Ambassador  Dunn's  address  of  June  16, 
1953,  see  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  913. 

*IMd.,  Oct.  5, 1953,  p.  435. 
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Allocations  Under  Economic  Program 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  months,  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  such  as 
this  one  tonight,  to  make  a  brief  progress  report 
on  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  new  relationship  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  I  am  gratified  to 
be  able  to  state  to  you  that  we  are  moving  steadily' 
ahead  in  both  the  economic  and  military  programs.; 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  final 
determination  of  the  broad  categories  recom- 
mended to  the  United  States  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  for  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
economic  program  had  been  completed.  These 
recommendations  have  had  constantly  in  mind  the 
objective  on  the  part  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
United  States  authorities  involved  of  accomplish- 
ing the  greatest  good  for  all  of  Spain  and  its 
people. 

The  funds  devoted  to  economic  aid  totaling  $85 
million  will  be  devoted  to  financing  imports  into 
Spain  of  a  multitude  of  things  that  are  regarded 
as  of  primary  importance  to  the  overall  economic 
development  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance  in  various  forms.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  technical  assistance  will  not  only 
provide  an  exchange  of  knowledge  in  scientific, 
technical,  and  industrial  methods  and  techniques 
that  will  have  an  immediate  and  favorable  impact 
on  the  economy,  but  will  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  the  long-range  continuing  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  how  this  year's  $85  million  will  be  used  if  I 
try  to  give  you  a  general  picture  of  what  these 
funds  are  intended  to  accomplish  in  the  various 
segments  of  the  Spanish  economy  to  which  they 
will  be  devoted. 

For  instance,  the  largest  single  general  cate- 
gory of  expenditures  will  be  industrial  raw 
materials.  Almost  $31  million  will  go  to  finance 
imports  of  such  vitally  needed  materials  as  non- 
ferrous  metals,  cotton,  steel  products,  ferrous 
scrap,  crude  rubber,  sulphur,  etc.    Increased  pro- 
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duction  is  the  key  to  lower  prices  and  higher  living 
standards,  and  all  of  these  raw  materials,  together 
with  others  that  Spain  will  be  providing  from  her 
own  resources,  will  go  into  Spanish  industrial 
production. 

Agricultural  production  is  likewise  expected 
to  benefit  from  the  program,  and  about  $8^  mil- 
lion has  already  been  programed  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  equipment  of  various  kinds.  These 
imports  will  include :  machinery  for  land  reclama- 
tion and  irrigation  projects  and  certain  well-drill- 
ing equipment ;  tractors  and  other  land  tillage  and 
harvesting  machinery  for  the  farmer;  as  well  as 
some  equipment  in  connection  with  reforestation 
programs. 

The  importance  of  providing  a  larger  and  a 
steadier  supply  of  electric  power  to  Spanish  in- 
dustry and  Spanish  homes  is  apparent  to  all.  Ap- 
proximately $12i/2  million  will  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  $5  million  of  this  amount  will  pro- 
vide equipment  and  materials  urgently  needed  to 
get  certain  existing  power  plants  or  power  in- 
stallations now  being  constructed  into  full  produc- 
tion at  the  earliest  moment.  The  balance  of  ap- 
proximately $71/2  million  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
financing  of  certain  completely  modern  thermal 
power  plants  in  key  locations  in  Spain. 

The  Spanish  railroads  are  to  receive  approxi- 
mately $11  million.  This  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization  will  provide  a  wide  range 
of  material  and  equipment  and  should  be  of  great 
benefit  to  those  portions  of  the  transportation 
system  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  steel  industry,  the  products  of  which  play 
so  important  a  role  in  any  economy,  is  to  receive 
approximately  $8  million,  about  half  of  which 
will  go  toward  increasing  production  of  steel 
products,  largely  sheet  steel  and  tin  plate,  to  both 
,of  which  categories  Spain  now  has  to  devote  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  her  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Spanish  coal  mines  are  to  be  assisted  in  their 
program  of  modernization  by  the  provision  of 
m-  to  $21/2  million  for  urgently  needed  equipment. 
lit  is  expected  that  this  investment  will  result  in 
\%  sufficient  increase  in  coal  production  to  more  than 
jPay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time  by  reducing 
the  necessity  for  coal  imports. 
<  The  Spanish  highway  program,  and  the  exten- 
sive hydraulic  works  programs,  so  essential  to 
Spain's  water  supply  and  irrigation  plans,  will 
together  receive  about  $5  million  in  heavy  con- 
struction equipment. 

The  cement  industry  is  another  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  economy  and  will  receive  approxi- 
mately $4  million.  About  half  of  this  sum  will 
be  devoted  to  the  provision  of  machinery  and 
equipment  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion of  existing  Spanish  cement  plants,  and  the 
Dalance  will  provide  a  new  plant  of  the  most 
nodern  design. 

Various  factories  important  to  the  defense  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  to  the  civilian  economy,  will 


be  provided  with  machine  tools  to  the  amount  of 
$1  million;  and  Spain's  civil  air  transport  will 
be  assisted  in  its  plans  for  safe  and  efficient  serv- 
ice by  imports  of  about  $%  million  in  ground 
control  equipment. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  phase  of  an  intensive 
program  of  technical  assistance  will  require  about 
$1  million  of  this  year's  funds. 

Off-Shore  Procurement 

Besides  the  above  program  of  direct  aid  under 
immediate  consideration,  there  is  also  the  oppor- 
tunity now  being  developed  for  Spain  to  partici- 
pate to  an  increasing  degree  in  the  Off-Shore  Pro- 
curement Program.  This  program,  generally 
speaking,  is  designed  to  assist  the  economies  of 
friendly  Western  nations  by  allowing  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  supplying  various  items  for  military 
use  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Contracts 
negotiated  under  this  program  are  to  be  paid  for 
in  dollars  and  in  this  way  will  benefit  Spain's  for- 
eign exchange  situation  as  well  as  increase  its  in- 
dustrial potential  to  the  extent  that  Spain  partici- 
pates in  the  program. 

A  Spanish  firm  obtained  last  year  one  contract 
in  the  amount  of  $2.8  million,  and  there  are  now 
under  active  consideration  bids  of  other  Spanish 
concerns  for  further  contracts  totaling  a  consid- 
erable larger  amount.  For  instance,  already,  ac- 
cording to  recent  news  from  the  United  States 
Military  Headquarters  in  Germany,  Spain  is  about 
to  receive  an  additional  contract  for  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  munitions. 

Incidentally,  in  line  with  this  same  program, 
Spain  has  furnished  the  American  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps  during  recent  months  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  worth  nearly  $500,000.  Such  a  hopeful 
start  gives  us  a  reasonable  expectation  that  Spain 
will  continue  an  increasingly  successful  participa- 
tion in  this  important  economic  development. 

Cooperation  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  does  not  stop  with  the  fulfillment  of  these 
commitments.  Recently,  the  two  Governments 
arrived  at  an  understanding  whereby  Spain  would 
be  able  to  obtain  approximately  300,000  tons  of 
wheat,  to  be  paid  for  in  pesetas,  which  in  turn 
would  be  spent  in  Spain  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  base  con- 
struction and  other  United  States  expenses  in 
Spain. 

Of  the  greatest  interest,  however,  is  the  matter 
of  trade.  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  no  part 
of  United  States  foreign  economic  policy  which 
has  been  given  such  painstaking  study  during  the 
past  year  as  that  of  trade.  A  month  ago  an  im- 
portant trade  mission  interested  primarily  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  visited  Spain  for  4  days,  ex- 
amining carefully  different  phases  of  United 
States-Spanish  trade.    They  were  cordially  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  by  the 
businessmen  they  met  in  Spain,  both  in  Madrid 
and  here  in  Barcelona.  This  trade  mission  left 
no  doubt  about  the  importance  the  United  States 
attaches  to  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease its  imports  as  well  as  its  exports.  This  em- 
phasis on  their  part  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Congress  on 
this  subject  delivered  on  March  30,4  in  which  he 
not  only  stated  that  it  was  in  the  national  interest 
to  obtain  the  highest  level  of  trade  as  well  as  the 
most  efficient  use  of  capital  and  resources,  but  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  that  it  enact  legislation 
which  would  renew  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
allow  for  further  reduction  of  tariffs  pursuant  to 
negotiations;  that  customs  simplification  legisla- 
tion be  enacted ;  that  the  present  "Buy  American" 
laws  be  modified ;  and  that  other  steps  be  taken  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to  import. 
Moreover,  the  President  just  last  week,  in  his  proc- 
lamation of  World  Trade  Week,  declared  that  "the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  depend  to  a  significant  degree  upon  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  exchange  of  their  goods 
and  services  in  world  markets." 5 

Exchange  Program 

A  most  useful  byproduct  of  the  new  relation- 
ship between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is  the 
exchange  of  visits  by  leaders  in  the  fields  of  both 
commerce  and  defense.  Eecently  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Don  Manuel  Arburua,  that  very  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  with  us  here 
tonight  and  who  has  had  a  long  and  fruitful  as- 
sociation with  this  Chamber,  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful visit  to  Washington  as  well  as  a  tour  of 
business  and  industrial  centers  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  the  associations  he 
formed  there  will  contribute  substantially  toward 
the  development  of  trade  prospects  for  both  Spain 
and  the  United  States. 

Likewise,  the  Minister  of  Air,  General  Gonzalez 
Gallarza,  has  just  had  a  most  useful  official  visit 
which  included  conversations  with  his  American 
military  colleagues  as  well  as  an  inspection  of 
important  American  military  sites. 

We  look  forward  this  fall  to  the  visit  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Don  Rafael  Cavestany, 
in  connection  with  our  important  mutual  interest 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Just  as  it  has  been 
most  helpful  for  prominent  Americans  to  come 
here  and  learn  at  first  hand  about  Spain,  so  is  it  to 
our  mutual  advantage  that  distinguished  Spanish 
leaders  should  exchange  views  at  first  hand  in 
Washington  and  become  closely  acquainted  with 
the  United  States. 


*  Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 
5  Ibid.,  May  24,  1954,  p.  801. 


With  regard  to  the  military  agreements,  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  we  are  making  steady  progress. 
Equipment  for  the  Spanish  Armed  Forces — army, 
navy,  and  air — continues  to  arrive  and.  as  the; 
program  develops,  should  substantially  increase 
the  defense  effectiveness  of  Spain.  Early  this 
month,  the  people  of  Barcelona  saw  some  of  the 
latest  type  of  jet  training  planes  unloaded  in  the 
port  en  route  to  Talaveral  la  Beal.  The  program 
for  the  construction  of  military  facilities  is  also 
gaining  momentum.  It  is  expected  that  the  time- 
consuming  planning  and  design  stage  will  be  suffi- 
ciently far  advanced  by  this  summer  to  permit  the 
actual  construction  of  certain  of  the  projects  to  be 
started  in  early  autumn.  The  managing  con- 
tractor firm  which  was  selected  late  in  January 
has  made  its  preliminary  engineering,  equipment,! 
and  organization  studies,  and  its  representatives: 
have  been  in  Washington  recently  to  consult  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  first  construe-^ 
tion  will  be  at  Zaragoza  and  Torre j  on  by  mid- 
summer. As  you  know,  the  maximum  practical 
use  will  be  made  of  the  Spanish  construction  in- 
dustry as  well  as  Spanish  labor,  always  with  due 
regard  for  the  necessities  of  the  Spanish  economy. 

In  closing  this  progress  report  which  I  have' 
been  privileged  to  make  to  you  tonight,  I  wish  to; 
emphasize,  and  to  ask  you  to  take  with  you,  a' 
conception  of  the  long  distance  we  have  traveled 
along  the  path  of  the  new  Spanish- American  rela- 
tionship established  since  I  spoke  with  you  last 
year  here  in  Barcelona.  Viewed  day  by  day,  we 
often  tend  not  to  realize  the  advance  we  have 
made.  The  understanding  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  is  no  fly-by-night  or  hastily  con- 
ceived policy.  It  is  a  partnership  carefully  con- 
sidered and  entered  into  in  full  faith  by  two 
sovereign  peoples,  each  with  high  respect  for  the 
other  and  a  confident  knowledge  that  both  fully 
comprehend  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  foreign 
aggression  which  menaces  the  free  world.  In 
carrying  out  the  agreements  reached  last  year,  we 
have  already  established  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  augurs  well  for  the  future.  By  increasing 
our  military  and  economic  strength,  we  not  only 
contribute  to  our  own  security  but  also  to  that  of 
the  Western  World  and  to  the  attainment  of 
world  peace. 


Shipment  of  Seed  to  Iraq 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  an- 
nounced on  May  26  that  an  emergency  shipment  of 
6  tons  of  garden  seed  would  be  sent  to  Iraq  by  air 
on  May  27.  The  seed  represents  the  first  install- 
ment of  a  25-ton  shipment  to  help  the  farmers  of 
Iraq,  whose  spring  plantings  were  washed  away 
by  floods  in  March  and  April.    The  initial  ship- 
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nent  of  seed  includes  cabbage,  corn,  and  water- 
nelon,  all  important  cash  crops  and  staple  foods 
n  Iraq.  Other  shipments  will  be  dispatched  by 
surface  ship  in  the  near  future. 

Unusually  heavy  rains  in  March  brought  the 
fvorst  Tigris  River  flood  in  the  47  years  that  flood 
evels  have  been  recorded.  It  has  been  estimated 
;hat  some  3  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Tigris  basin 
vere  flooded;  500,000  people  were  displaced  or 
nade  homeless  and,  although  there  was  little  loss 
)f  human  life,  damage  toll  came  to  some  $80 
nillion. 


U.S.  Presents  Argument 
n  U.N.  Award  Case 

Press  release  313  dated  June  10 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented on  June  10  before  the  International  Court 
»f  Justice  at  The  Hague  by  Herman  Phleger,  Legal 
idviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  who  pre- 
sented the  oral  argument  of  the  United  States  in 
bhe  advisory  opinion  proceedings  regarding  the 
pffect  of  awards  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal 
bf  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  present  case  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  has  been  asked  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  advise  whether  the  Assembly  has 
|;he  right,  on  any  grounds,  to  refuse  effect  to  awards 
[>f  the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal. 
)[t  has  also  been  asked,  if  the  answer  to  the  first 
Question  is  affirmative,  on  what  principal  grounds 
t  can  lawfully  exercise  that  right. 

The  awards  in  dispute  are  the  compensation  ad- 
judged by  the  Tribunal  as  due  to  11  United  States 
hitizens  who,  in  1953,  were  dismissed  from  the 
jdnited  Nations  by  the  Secretary-General  for  re- 
cusing to  testify  before  official  U.  S.  investigat- 
ing bodies  regarding  subversive  activities.  The 
irribunal  held  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary- 
general  was  not  taken  in  accord  with  the  staff  reg- 
ulations and  was,  therefore,  illegal.  Last  fall,  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly,  instead  of  appropriat- 
;  ng  funds  to  pay  the  awards,  sought  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Under  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
IFustice,  governments  interested  in  an  advisory 
i>pinion  proceeding  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
\,o  submit  written  statements  to  the  Court  and  are 
(illowed  oral  hearings.  In  the  present  proceeding, 
m  governments,  including  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented written  statements  setting  forth  the  views 
j)f  their  governments,  while  four  other  govern- 
ments sent  communications  referring  to  expres- 
jiions  they  had  previously  made  in  General 
Assembly  debate. 
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Mr.  Phleger,  in  his  oral  argument  to  the  Court, 
has  summed  up  the  United  States  position  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Assembly  has  no  right  to  review  the  awards, 
and  must  automatically  pay  them,  cannot  be  sustained. 
We  think  the  Assembly  has  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  as  well,  to  examine  requests  for  appropriations,  and 
has  the  right  to  refuse  appropriations  to  pay  awards  of 
the  Administrative  Tribunal  in  those  cases  where  it  be- 
lieves that  the  relevant  considerations  so  require.  We 
think  the  grounds  to  support  such  action  are  found  in  the 
Charter  provisions  defining  the  budgetary  and  regulatory 
responsibilities  of  the  Assembly,  its  relationship  to  sub- 
sidiary organs  such  as  the  Administrative  Tribunal,  the 
function  of  the  Secretary-General  as  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  Organization,  and  in  the  Charter  pro- 
visions regarding  interpretation  and  judicial  power. 

Whether  the  General  Assembly  would  decide,  in  a  given 
case,  to  refuse  an  appropriation  must  depend  on  its 
judgment  of  many  factors  which  are  proper  for  the  As- 
sembly's consideration.  The  weighing  of  these  factors 
adds  up  to  a  judgment  of  a  legislative  character,  to  be 
made  by  the  highest  United  Nations  body  in  which  all 
Members  are  represented.  The  Charter  basis  and  limi- 
tations of  Assembly  action  can  and  should  be  stated,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  The  reasons  and  motivations  of  As- 
sembly decision  to  vote  or  refuse  an  appropriation  in  a 
particular  situation  are  otherwise  to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  as  the  United  Nations  organ  with 
immediate  responsibility  in  the  matter. 


Mr.  Holland  Appointed  to 
Railway  Congress  Commission 

Press  release  296  dated  June  3 

The  President  on  June  3  appointed  Henry  F. 
Holland  to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  in  the  Pan  American  Railway 
Congress  Association.  Mr.  Holland  is  presently 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs  and  this  appointment  will  be  in  addition 
to  his  present  position.  He  will  replace  John  M. 
Cabot  as  a  member  of  the  National  Commission. 
Mr.  Cabot  is  presently  American  Ambassador  to 
Sweden. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Pan 
American  Railway  Congress  is  authorized  by 
Public  Law  794,  80th  Congress. 

Government  officials  and  private  organizations 
of  17  countries  are  represented  on  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Railway  Congress.  The  Congress  is  designed 
to  "promote  the  development  and  progress  of  rail- 
ways in  the  American  Continent."  The  first  con- 
gress was  held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1910. 
Since  then  eight  congresses  have  been  held  with 
the  Eighth  Congress  meeting  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  June  1953.1  The 
Ninth  Congress  is  scheduled  for  Buenos  Aires  in 
1956. 


1  For  an  article  on  the  Eighth  Congress,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  167. 
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The  other  members  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  are  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  William  T.  Faricy,  President  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads;  Charles 
D.  Mahaffie,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  James  C.  Lyne,  Editor  of  Railway 
Age;  George  P.  Baker,  Professor  of  Transporta- 
tion, Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration; James  M.  Hood,  President  of  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association;  and 
Arlon  E.  Lyon,  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives  Association. 


U.S.  Assessment  for  WHO  Budget 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  May  28 
from  Thruston  B.  Morton,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  to  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: x 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  Enclosed  is  a  statement 
concerning  the  action  of  the  Seventh  World 
Health  Assembly,  just  completed,  on  the  budget  of 
the  Organization  for  1955,  which  has  been  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Carl  Marcy  of  your  staff.  The 
World  Health  Organization  budget,  as  you  know, 
results  in  a  United  States  assessment  for  1955  be- 
yond the  existing  statutory  ceiling  of  $3  million. 
I  hope  this  will  meet  your  needs.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  any  further  information  that  you 
may  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


1955  Budget  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  United  States  Assessment 

At  the  Seventh  World  Health  Assembly,  re- 
cently concluded  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the 
World  Health  Organization  (Who)  approved  a 
total  assessment  for  the  calendar  year  1955  of 
$10,049,360  as  compared  with  the  1954  figure  of 
$8,963,000.  The  United  States  delegation  made 
every  effort  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
assembly  to  hold  the  budget  to  a  figure  not  exceed- 
ing $9  million,  and  the  United  States  voted  against 
the  budget  as  passed. 

As  a  result  of  the  assembly's  action,  the  assess- 
ments of  all  member  countries  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  (some  80  countries)  will  be 
increased.  The  United  States  assessment  for 
1955,  which  is  33i/3  percent  of  the  total,  will 
amount  to  approximately  $3,348,000,  or  $348,000 
in  excess  of  the  existing  statutory  limit  of  $3  mil- 

1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  June  2,  p.  7066. 
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lion  on  our  annual  contributions  to  the  regulai 
budget  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Sinci 
any  United  States  payment  to  the  World  Healt! 
Organization  for  calendar  year  1955  will  be  mad 
from  United  States  fiscal  year  1956  funds,  the  ac 
tion  of  the  health  assembly  will  not  affect  appro! 
priations  for  fiscal  year  1955.  Therefore  there  if 
ample  time  for  a  thorough  consideration  by  thr1 
Congress  of  the  proper  action  to  be  taken  in  regarc 
to  the  United  States  contribution  to  this  organ- 
ization. 

United  States  participation  in  the  Worlc 
Health  Organization  was  authorized  by  Public 
Law  643,  80th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  806,  81st  Congress,  after  review  and  approval 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Since  this  legis-i 
lation,  as  amended,  contains  the  statutory  limita-! 
tion  mentioned  above,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  meet  that  portion  of  the 
assessment  which  exceeds  $3  million  without  furJ 
ther  amendment  of  this  legislation,  and  such 
amendment  would  require  approval  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  assessment  budget  of  $10,049,360  finally 
adopted  by  the  health  assembly  was  about  halfV 
way  between  the  figure  of  $9  million  proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  figure  of  more  than 
$11,000,000  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  direct 
tor  general  and  the  executive  board.  The  United 
States  strongly  opposed  any  budget  that  would 
carry  the  United  States  assessment  over  the  statu- 
tory limitation  of  $3  million.  However,  at  the 
committee  stage  the  United  States  delegation's1 
proposal  of  a  $9  million  budget  failed  by  a  vote  of 
24  in  favor,  38  against,  with  4  abstentions.  The 
United  States  reintroduced  its  proposal  in  the 
plenary  session  with  no  better  result.  At  the  com- 
mittee stage  the  assembly  in  fact  approved  the 
more  than  $11,000,000  requested  by  the  director 
general  by  a  narrow  vote,  but  in  the  plenary  ses- 
sion it  was  possible  to  overturn  this  action,  and  a 
compromise  figure  of  $10,049,360  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  28  in  favor,  24  opposed  including  the 
United  States,  and  7  abstaining. 

The  attitude  of  the  majority  who  took  this  deci- 
sion was  that  the  World  Health  Organization  had' 
exercised  noteworthy  economy  and  restraint  in  its 
whole  fiscal  policy  and  for  3  years  the  World 
Health  Organization  assessment  budget  had,  un- 
der United  States  pressure,  been  kept  at  approxi- 
mately $9  million  on  account  of  the  United  States 
ceiling.  These  governments  considered  that  some  i 
amount  of  growth  in  the  size  of  the  World  Health 
Organization's  health  programs  was  necessary  and 
timely.  Not  only  are  other  governments  contrib- 
uting two-thirds  of  the  regular  budget  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  but  those  who  are 
receiving  World  Health  Organization  assistance 
contribute  in  addition  sizable  sums  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  projects  within  their  re- 
spective  countries.    These  governments  felt  that 
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the  efforts  being  made  to  meet  international  health 
needs  justified  additional  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  organization. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  statutory  ceiling 
an  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  indicates  that  the  Congress 
iid  not  intend  to  freeze  for  all  time  the  amount 
ihis  Government  might  find  it  in  the  national  in- 
;erest  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  record  indicates  that 
;he  intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  regularize  the 
neans  by  which  it  might  review  and  reassess  the 
Drogram  and  objectives  of  the  organization  and 
;he  results  of  our  participation  therein. 

In  1947,  the  Congress  placed  a  ceiling  of  $1,- 
)20,000  on  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
iVorld  Health  Organization  in  the  joint  resolution 
vhich  authorized  United  States  membership  in 
he  World  Health  Organization.  When  the 
iVorld  Health  Organization  undertook  larger  re- 
ponsibilities  which  called  for  a  larger  contribu- 
ion  from  the  United  States  in  1950,  the  Congress 
nquired  into  the  organization's  program  and  de- 
velopment and  determined  that  an  increase  in  the 
eiling  was  justified  and  in  the  United  States  in- 
erest.  In  the  light  of  the  known  circumstances  at 
hat  time,  the  ceiling  was  fixed  at  $3  million. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the 
ession  of  the  health  assembly  just  concluded,  made 
lear  the  fact  that  there  is  a  legislative  ceiling  and 
hat  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  or 
lot  that  ceiling  is  to  be  revised. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

greement  for  facilitating  the  international  circulation  of 
visual    and    auditory    materials    of    an    educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  character,  and  protocol.1     Opened 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success  July  15,  1949. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Haiti,  May  14,  1954. 


ostal  Matters 

niversal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution;  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953 
TIAS  2800. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Netherlands  (applicable  also  to 

New  Guinea,  Surinam,  and  Netherlands  West  Indies) 

April  29,  1954;  Australia,  May  3,  1954. 

'Not  in  force. 


Trade  and  Commerce 

International   convention    to   facilitate   the   importation 
of    commercial    samples    and    advertising    material.1 
Dated  at  Geneva  November  7,  1952. 
Accession  deposited:  Indonesia,  April  21,  1954. 

Third  protocol  *  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953. 
Signature:  Cuba,  May  27,  1954. 


China 


BILATERAL 


Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  small  naval  craft  to 
China.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  May  14, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  May  14,  1954. 


Japan 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  United  States  naval  vessels 
to  Japan.  Signed  at  Tokyo  May  14,  1954.  Enters 
into  force  upon  ratification  by  Japan. 


Foreign  Relations  Volumes 

1936,  Volume  V,  American  Republics 

Press  release  272  dated  May  21 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  29  released 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936,  Vol- 
ume V,  The  American  Republics.  Besides  dealing 
with  multilateral  aspects  of  economic  and  political 
questions  involving  the  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics,  this  volume  includes  also 
correspondence  on  the  bilateral  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Governments  of  nine- 
teen American  Republics. 

Of  chief  interest  in  the  record  on  multilateral 
negotiations  are  (1}  the  preliminary  documenta- 
tion on  the  inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  held  at  Buenos  Aires;  (2) 
correspondence  on  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference 
which  achieved  agreement  of  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay to  a  protocolized  act  putting  into  effect  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conference,  and  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  former 
belligerents.  Other  subjects  in  the  multilateral 
category  concern  a  Department  of  State  decision 
with  reference  to  the  1923  Central  American 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity,  defaulted  foreign  se- 
curities held  by  American  citizens,  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Inter- American  Highway. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  correspondence  on 
bilateral  relations  is  concerned  with  commercial 
and  financial  topics,  particularly  with  the  recipro- 
cal trade-agreements  program.  Reciprocal  trade 
agreements  were  signed  with  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, and  Nicaragua.  Preliminary  discussions 
respecting  possible  trade  agreements  were  held 
with  five  other  American  Governments.     Neso- 
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tiations  for  provisional  commercial  agreements 
with  Chile  and  Ecuador  were  also  underway. 
There  were,  too,  efforts  to  terminate  the  financial 
control  exercised  by  the  United  States  in  Haiti 
under  a  1933  agreement.  The  adverse  effect  upon 
American  interests  of  exchange  restrictions  in  sev- 
eral countries  was  of  concern  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  were  proposed  provisional  commercial 
agreements  involving  Brazil,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  record  on  relations  with  Mexico  covers  such 
issues  as  expropriation  of  lands  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  the  religious  situation  in  Mexico. 

Volume  V ,  The  American  Republics,  is  the  last 
to  be  issued  in  the  series  of  five  Foreign  Relations 
volumes  for  the  year  1936.  Copies  of  Volume  V 
(XCV,  992  pp.)  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $4.50 
each. 

1937,  Volume  II,  British  Commonwealth,  Europe, 
Near  East,  Africa 

Press  release  290  dated  May  28 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  5  released 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1937, 
Volume  II,  The  British  Commonioealth,  Europe, 
Near  East  and  Africa.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  five  volumes  of  diplomatic  correspondence 
to  be  published  for  the  year  1937.  The  other  four 
volumes  will  be  released  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
volume  are  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  promote  more  liberal  trade  policies  by  discus- 
sions looking  to  the  conclusion  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  representations  against  discrimi- 
nating practices  damaging  to  American  commerce. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  conceived  his 
trade  agreements  program  not  merely  as  a  means 
for  promoting  American  business  but  as  one  im- 
portant instrument  that  would  help  maintain  in- 
ternational peace.  In  a  memorandum  which  he 
handed  to  the  British  Ambassador  on  January  17, 
1937,  it  was  stated  that  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  for  world  peace  and 
national  security  "must  necessarily  be  premised 
upon  the  positive  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  in  fact  disposed  to  take 
part  in  a  practical  manner  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  world  peace  by  cooperating  in  turn  with  the 
United  States  in  its  endeavor  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  those  restrictions  which  today  are 
stifling  legitimate  international  trade."  (p.  2) 
Mr.  Hull  was  much  concerned  with  respect  to 
British-Canadian  trade  negotiations  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  move  backward  toward  national- 
istic economic  policies.  Discussions  for  trade 
agreements  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
continued  throughout  the  year.  (pp.  1-94;  160- 
168) .    Final  agreements  were  not  signed  until  No- 


vember 17,  1938.  Other  countries  with  which  ac- 
tive trade  discussions  are  recorded  for  1937  are 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia 
Estonia,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Lith- 
uania, Norway,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Iraq,  Li- 
beria, and  Turkey. 

Two  projects  for  international  cooperation  witl 
Canada  documented  in  this  volume  were  those  foi 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  (pp.  168-176)  and  the 
Alaskan  Highway  (pp.  191-198). 

A  number  of  issues  tended  to  strain  relations 
with  the  Nazi  Government  of  Germany  in  1937 
Persecution  of  Jews  continued  with  additional  re-' 
strictive  measures  being  applied,  (pp.  319-327) 
Trade  relations  were  unsatisfactory,  (pp.  327- 
348)  The  German  Government  made  representa-' 
tions  against  derogatory  remarks  by  Mayor  La 
Guardia  of  New  York  about  Hitler,  (pp.  367-377) 
While  regret  was  expressed  that  remarks  should 
have  been  made  which  gave  offense,  Mr.  Hull  told 
the  German  Ambassador,  Hans  Luther,  that  if  hk 
Government  wanted  to  be  a  tremendous  factor  in, 
electing  American  officials  it  could  easily  do  so  bj 
coming  to  the  United  States  Government  with 
such  complaints,  (p.  374)  Ambassador  William 
E.  Dodd  likewise  told  the  German  Foreign  Office 
"If  the  German  press  wish  to  see  La  Guardia  re-; 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York  on  a  huge  majority; 
they  have  only  to  continue  taking  notice  of  what 
he  says  and  is  free  to  say."  (p.  375 )  Later  in  the 
year,  the  German  Ambassador  complained  oi 
utterances  of  Ambassador  Dodd  and  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Dodd  would  soon  relinquish  his  post. 
He  was  replaced  as  Ambassador  by  Hugh  Wilson.1 
(pp.  377-385) 

Among  many  matters  of  diplomatic  concern  in 
the  Near  East  recorded  in  this  volume  were  the 
Montreux  Conference  for  the  abolition  of  capitu- 
lations in  Egypt,  the  withdrawal  of  American 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  from 
Ethiopia,  which  was  under  Italian  occupation,  the 
grant  of  an  oil  concession  by  the  Iranian  Govern-i 
ment  to  the  Amiranian  Oil  Company,  proposed 
abolition  of  capitulatory  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  the  French  Zone  of  Morocco,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  British  proposals  for  the 
partition  of  Palestine  between  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Documentation  on  the  Spanish  Civil  War  for 
1937  is  printed  with  other  multilateral  questions 
in  Volume  I  to  be  issued  shortly.  The  record  on 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  that  year  has 
already  been  published  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  The  Soviet  Union,  1933-1939. 

Designations 

Effective  May  26,  C.  Burke  Elbrick  is  designated  gen- 
eral Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs, 
Walworth  Barbour  is  designated  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  and  Ray  L.  Thurston  is 
designated  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs. 

William  P.  Hughes  as  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Build- 
ings Operations,  effective  May  24. 
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The  growing  threat  of  a  general  European  War  and  the 
Civil  War  in  Spain  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  greater  part 
f  of  the  documentation  printed  in  this  volume.    As  in  the  volumes 
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Security  in  the  Pacific 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  l 


It  seems  appropriate  here  to  speak  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  is  responsive  to  my  deep  interest 
derived  both  from  inheritance  and  experience. 
My  grandfather,  as  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated 
the  first  Hawaiian  Annexation  Treaty,  and  then 
he  negotiated  peace  between  China  and  Japan. 
In  the  last  4  years,  I  have  dealt  with  the  Pacific 
area  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  peace  treaty 
and  the  security  treaties  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  Korea.  These  missions  have  involved  my 
crossing  the  Pacific  12  times. 

Looking  Westward 

For  approximately  100  years,  between  1830  and 
1930,  the  United  States  had  generally  friendly 
relations  with  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  this 
vast  ocean,  and  we  faced  no  threat  from  that 
direction. 

Since  1930  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  worse. 
The  economic  depression  of  1929-30  cut  Japan's 
foreign  trade  in  half.  It  gave  the  Japanese  ex- 
tremists a  chance  to  press  their  program  for  ex- 
tending the  Japanese  Empire.  In  1931,  Japanese 
aggression  began  in  Manchuria. 

Our  Government  saw  the  serious  implications 
of  that  move.  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  pro- 
posed to  other  countries  that  there  should  be  united 
action  to  restrain  Japanese  aggression.  The  an- 
swer, in  Secretary  Stimson's  own  words,  was  "a 
plain  rebuff."  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse 
until  finally  there  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
Japanese  sweep  through  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

It  took  4  years  of  terrible  war  to  reverse  that 
situation.  Now,  happily,  the  island  positions  in 
the  Pacific,  for  the  most  part,  are  no  longer  in 
hostile  hands.  Japan  is  a  friendly  power.  How- 
ever, on  the  mainland  the  situation  is  different. 


1  Made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  June  11  (press  release  318). 


When  the  Japanese  surrender  occurred,  the 
Russian  Red  armies  were  allowed  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  China  and  Korea  to  accept  the  sur- 
render of  Japanese  forces.  Also,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  Manchurian  railroads  and 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Japanese  northern  islands, 
as  had  been  agreed  at  Yalta.  But,  in  violation  of 
its  express  agreement,  the  Soviet  gave  vast  Jap- 
anese war  supplies  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  1949,  they  had 
gained  control  of  substantially  all  of  the  China 
mainland. 

In  June  1950  the  Communists  from  North  Korea 
opened  their  military  aggression,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1950  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  launched 
its  massive  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  engaged  in  repelling  the  Korean  aggres- 
sion. 

Also,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  stead- 
ily increased  material  and  technical  aid  to  the 
Communist  forces  fighting  in  Indochina.  Now,  at 
Geneva,  the  Chinese  Communist  delegation  at- 
tacks the  United  States  with  venomous  words  and 
boldly  charges  the  United  Nations  itself  with  being 
a  tool  of  aggression. 

Today,  the  vast  Pacific  is  a  friendly  ocean  only 
because  the  West  Pacific  islands  and  two  penin- 
sular positions  are  in  friendly  hands.  Thus,  the 
United  States  itself  holds  Okinawa,  Guam,  and 
other  islands.  Also  we  have  security  or  defense 
arrangements  covering  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  We 
are  giving  supplies  to  the  French  Union  forces  in 
Indochina.  But  close  behind  this  island  and  pen- 
insular screen  lies  a  mainland  with  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  under  a  despotic  rule  that 
is  fanatically  hostile  to  us  and  demonstrably  ag- 
gressive and  treacherous. 

Japan 

One  problem  which  must  particularly  concern 
us  is  the  economy  of  Japan,  a  chain  of  rocky 
islands  whose  area  is  about  that  of  California. 
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Japan's  population,  now  grown  to  87  million, 
depends  for  its  livelihood  upon  foreign  trade. 
Trade  is  offered  by  the  Communists — at  a  price. 
The  price  is  that  Japan — the  only  industrial  power 
in  Asia — should  cease  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  United  States  as  it  is  now 
doing  and  should  become  a  workshop  where  the 
abundant  raw  materials  of  Asia  can  be  converted 
into  implements  for  Communist  use  against  the 
free  world.  Japan  must  trade  to  live,  and  if  the 
free  nations  fail  to  make  it  possible  for  Japan 
to  earn  its  way,  then  inevitably,  though  reluc- 
tantly, her  people  would  turn  elsewhere.  This 
would  be  stupid  from  an  economic  standpoint  and 
folly  from  a  political  standpoint.  Japan  is  an  ex- 
cellent customer  for  our  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice. 
From  a  political  standpoint  it  requires  little  im- 
agination to  visualize  what  would  happen  if  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  Japan  became  a  united  hostile 
group  in  the  Pacific. 

It  was  difficult  enough  for  the  United  States  to 
defeat  Japan  when  Japan  fought  alone  in  the 
Pacific  with  China  its  enemy  and  Russia  neutral. 
The  free  world  must  shun  economic  policies  which 
would  press  Japan  into  becoming  the  ally  or  the 
tool  of  Communist  China  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Indochina 

At  the  moment,  Indochina  is  the  area  where 
international  communism  most  vigorously  seeks 
expansion  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi-Minh. 
Last  year  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  great 
"Chance  for  Peace"  address,2  said  that  "aggres- 
sion in  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia  are  threats  to 
the  whole  free  community  to  be  met  by  united 
action."  But  the  French  were  then  opposed  to 
what  they  called  "internationalizing"  the  war. 
They  preferred  to  treat  it  as  a  civil  war  of  re- 
bellion. However,  on  July  3,  1953,  the  French 
Government  made  a  public  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  three  Associated  States,  and  in 
September  it  adopted  the  so-called  Navarre  plan, 
which  contemplated  a  rapid  buildup  of  national 
native  forces.  The  United  States  then  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  this  plan. 

But  last  winter  the  fighting  was  intensified  and 
the  long  strain  began  to  tell  in  terms  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  people  toward  a  war  then  in  its 
eighth  year.  Last  March,  after  the  siege  of  Dien- 
Bien-Phu  had  begun,  I  renewed  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  that  we  seek  conditions  which 
would  permit  a  united  defense  for  the  area.  I 
went  to  Europe  on  this  mission,  and  it  seemed 
that  there  was  agreement  on  our  proposal.  But 
when  we  moved  to  translate  that  proposal  into 
reality,  some  of  the  parties  held  back  because 
they  had  concluded  that  any  steps  to  create  a 
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united  defense  should  await  the  results  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Meanwhile,  the  burdens  of  a  collective  defense 
in  Indochina  have  mounted.  The  Communists 
have  practiced  dilatory  negotiating  at  Geneva, 
while  intensifying  their  fighting  in  Indochina. 
The  French  and  national  forces  feel  the  strain  of 
mounting  enemy  power  on  their  front  and  of  po- 
litical uncertainty  at  their  rear.  I  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week  that  the 
situation  is  grave  but  by  no  means  hopeless.3  The 
future  depends  largely  on  decisions  awaited  at 
Paris,  London,  and  Geneva. 

The  situation  in  Indochina  is  not  that  of  open 
military  aggression  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime.  Thus,  in  Indochina,  the  problem  is  one 
of  restoring  tranquillity  in  an  area  where  dis- 
turbances are  fomented  from  Communist  China, 
but  where  there  is  no  open  invasion  by  Com- 
munist China.  This  task  of  pacification,  in  our 
opinion,  cannot  be  successfully  met  merely  by 
unilateral  armed  intervention.  Some  other  con- 
ditions need  to  be  established.  Throughout  these 
Indochina  developments,  the  United  States  has 
held  to  a  stable  and  consistent  course  and  has  made 
clear  the  conditions  which,  in  its  opinion,  might 
justify  intervention.  These  conditions  were  and 
are  (1)  an  invitation  from  the  present  lawful  au- 
thorities; (2)  clear  assurance  of  complete  inde- 
pendence to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam;  (3) 
evidence  of  concern  by  the  United  Nations;  (4)  a 
joining  in  the  collective  effort  of  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  area ;  and  (5)  assurance  that  France 
will  not  itself  withdraw  from  the  battle  until  it 
is  won. 

Only  if  these  conditions  were  realized  could  the 
President  and  the  Congress  be  justified  in  asking 
the  American  people  to  make  the  sacrifices  inci- 
dent to  committing  our  Nation,  with  others,  to 
using  force  to  help  to  restore  peace  in  the  area. 

Another  problem  might,  however,  arise.  If  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  were  to  show  in  Indo- 
china or  elsewhere  that  it  is  determined  to  pursue 
the  path  of  overt  military  aggression,  then  the 
situation  would  be  different  and  another  issue 
would  emerge.  That  contingency  has  already 
been  referred  to  publicly  by  the  President  and 
myself.  The  President,  in  his  April  16,  1953,  ad- 
dress, and  I  myself,  in  an  address  of  September  2, 
1953,4  made  clear  that  the  United  States  would 
take  a  grave  view  of  any  future  overt  military 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  relation  to  the 
Pacific  or  Southeast  Asia  area.  Such  an  aggres- 
sion would  threaten  island  and  peninsular  posi- 
tions which  secure  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

If  such  overt  military  aggression  occurred,  that 
would  be  a  deliberate  threat  to  the  United  States 
itself.    The  United  States  would  of  course  invoke 
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3  For  text  of  the  Secretary's  testimony,  see  ibid.,  June  14, 
1954  p  921. 

4  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  339. 
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the  processes  of  the  United  Nations  and  consult 
with  its  allies.  But  we  could  not  escape  ultimate 
responsibility  for  decisions  closely  touching  our 
own  security  and  self-defense. 

There  are  some,  particularly  abroad,  who  seem 
to  assume  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
flows  from  a  desire  for  a  general  war  with  Com- 
munist China.  That  is  clearly  false.  If  we  had 
wanted  such  a  war,  it  could  easily  have  been  based 
on  the  presence  of  Chinese  aggressors  in  Korea. 
But  last  July,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  at  times 
seemed  insuperable,  we  concluded  a  Korean  armi- 
stice with  Communist  China.  How  could  it  be 
more  surely  demonstrated  that  we  have  both  the 
will  to  make  peace  and  the  competence  to  make 
peace  ? 

Your  Government  wants  peace,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  peace.  But  should  there  ever 
be  openly  launched  an  attack  that  the  American 
people  would  clearly  recognize  as  a  threat  to  our 
own  security,  then  the  right  of  self-preservation 
would  demand  that  we — regardless  of  any  other 
country — meet  the  issue  squarely. 

It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  seek  peace  and 
deter  war,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  vital 
national  interests.  Under  present  conditions  that 
dual  result  is  not  easy  to  achieve,  and  it  cannot  be 
achieved  at  all  unless  your  Government  is  backed 
by  a  people  who  are  willing,  if  need  be,  to  sacri- 
fice to  preserve  their  vital  interests. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  I  said :  "Peace  is  al- 
ways easy  to  achieve— by  surrender."  Your  Gov- 
ernment does  not  propose  to  buy  peace  at  that 
price.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  peace  at  that  price.  So  long  as  that  is 
our  national  will,  and  so  long  as  that  will  is  backed 
by  a  capacity  for  effective  action,  our  Nation  can 
face  the  future  with  that  calm  confidence  which 
is  the  due  of  those  who,  in  a  troubled  world,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good. 


U.S.,  Philippines  To  Discuss 
Mutual  Defense  Matters 

Press  release  325  dated  June  15 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  per- 
sonal representative  of  President  Magsaysay  of 
the  Philippines,  agreed  on  June  15  to  establish  a 
Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his 
deputy  and  the  Philippine  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  or  his  deputy  to  provide  facilities  for  dis- 
cussions of  matters  of  mutual  concern  arising  un- 
der the  United  States-Philippine  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty.  Each  member  of  the  Council  will  be  as- 
sisted by  military  representatives.  Either  party 
may  request  meetings  whenever  there  is  a  need  for 
consultation.  The  time  and  place  of  such  meetings 
will  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement. 

June  28,    J  954 


Lt.  Gen.  Jesus  Vargas,  Philippine  Armed  Forces 
Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  presently  in  Washington 
conferring  with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions held  on  June  15  between  Ambassador  Rom- 
ulo and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Geneva  Declaration  on  Korea 

Press  release  324  dated  June  15 

Follotoing  is  the  text  of  the  16-nation  Declara- 
tion on  Korea  issued  at  Geneva  on  Jv/ne  15: 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  August  28,  1953, 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,1  and  the 
Berlin  communique  of  February  18,  1954,2  we,  as 
nations  who  contributed  military  forces  to  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea,  have  been 
participating  in  the  Geneva  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  united  and  independent 
Korea  by  peaceful  means. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions in  accord  with  the  past  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  the  unification, 
independence,  and  freedom  of  Korea ;  and  within 
the  framework  of  the  following  two  principles 
which  we  believe  to  be  fundamental. 

1.  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is 
fully  and  rightfully  empowered  to  take  collective 
action  to  repel  aggression,  to  restore  peace  and 
security,  and  to  extend  its  good  offices  to  seeking 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent 
and  democratic  Korea,  genuinely  free  elections 
should  be  held  under  UN  supervision,  for  repre- 
sentatives in  the  national  assembly,  in  which  rep- 
resentation shall  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
indigenous  population  in  Korea. 

We  have  earnestly  and  patiently  searched  for 
a  basis  of  agreement  which  would  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  Korean  unification  in  accordance 
with  these  fundamental  principles. 

The  Communist  delegations  have  rejected  our 
every  effort  to  obtain  agreement.  The  principal 
issues  between  us,  therefore,  are  clear.  Firstly,  we 
accept  and  assert  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Communists  repudiate  and  reject 
the  authority  and  competence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea  and  have  labelled  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  as  the  tool  of  aggression.  Were  we  to 
accept  this  position  of  the  Communists,  it  would 
mean  the  death  of  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity and  of  the  UN  itself.  Secondly,  we  desire 
genuinely  free  elections.  The  Communists  insist 
upon  procedures  which  would  make  genuinely  free 
elections  impossible.  It  is  clear  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  not  accept  impartial  and  effective  super- 
vision of  free  elections.     Plainly,  they  have  shown 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 

2  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  317. 
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their  intention  to  maintain  Communist  control 
over  North  Korea.  They  have  persisted  in  the 
same  attitudes  which  have  frustrated  United  Na- 
tions efforts  to  unify  Korea  since  1947. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  face  the 
fact  of  our  disagreement  than  to  raise  false  hopes 
and  mislead  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  believing 
that  there  is  agreement  where  there  is  none. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  have  been  compelled 
reluctantly  and  regretfully  to  conclude  that  so 
long  as  the  Communist  delegations  reject  the  two 
fundamental  principles  which  we  consider  indis- 
pensable, further  consideration  and  examination 
of  the  Korean  question  by  the  conference  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  We  reaffirm  our  con- 
tinued support  for  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  August  28, 
1953,  the  member  states  parties  to  this  declaration 
will  inform  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
proceedings  at  this  conference. 


Thailand's  Request  for 
Peace  Observation  Mission 

Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  the  Soviet  veto  of  the  Thai 
proposal,  {2)  a  statement  made  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  the  proposal,  and  (3)  the  Thai  draft 
resolution: 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES,  JUNE  18 

Press  release  331  dated  June  18 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  have  cast  its  59th  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  today  to  prevent  Thailand  from  having  a 
United  Nations  peace  observation  mission.  A 
peace  observation  mission  has  no  authority  to  take 
decisions.  It  is  merely  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
United  Nations  through  which  it  and  the  whole 
world  can  know  the  facts  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  an  area  of  tension.  This  denial  to  a  small  and 
peaceful  nation — and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations — of  the  right  to  get  even  this 
minimum  protection  is  one  more  example  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  Soviet  professions  of  peaceful 
purpose.  The  veto  confirms  our  fear  that  it  is  the 
Communist  forces  which  want  to  shroud  in  dark- 
ness their  deeds  in  this  area. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE,  JUNE  16 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  1921  dated  June  16 

Let  me  present  the  views  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  regard  to  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Thailand  that  a  subcommission  of 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  be  sent  to  its 
territory. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  it  would 
be  prudent  and  highly  desirable  to  authorize  the 
Peace  Observation  Commission  to  observe  devel- 
opments in  the  area  of  Thailand  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  United  Nations  with  independent  reports 
on  the  danger  to  international  peace  and  security 
caused  by  the  conflict  in  Indochina. 

In  his  lucid  statement  made  at  our  last  meeting, 
the  distinguished  representative  of  Thailand  has 
established  beyond  any  doubt  or  argument  that  j 
the  tension  in  the  area  of  Thailand  presents  a 
serious  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
country.  The  fierce  struggle  in  the  jungles  and 
deltas  of  Indochina  may  seem  remote  and  distant. 
But  the  danger  it  presents  to  Thailand  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  is  close  and  immediate — 
and  in  all  truth  the  world  has  grown  so  small  that 
no  place  is  any  longer  really  "far  away"  from  any  ' 
other. 

In  the  interest  of  speed  and  to  avoid  making 
unnecessary  statements,  I  shall  not  take  the  time  ; 
to  review  the  origin  and  present  status  of  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina.  The  facts  are  so  clear  that  no 
amount  of  propaganda  can  conceal  this  latest 
attempt  of  Communist  imperialism  to  subjugate 
peace-loving  peoples  whose  only  "crime,"  so  called, 
is  their  desire  to  live  in  freedom  and  to  shape  their 
own  destiny. 

As  the  representative  of  Thailand  has  shown, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  possibility  of  incursions  of 
foreign  military  forces  into  Thai  territory  in  con- 
nection with  engagements  which  have  taken  place 
near  the  Thai  border.  This  danger  continues.  It 
may,  in  fact,  have  increased  now  that  the  Viet 
Minh  forces  have  been  equipped  with  foreign  arms 
of  the  most  modern  kind.  They  now  have  a 
greater  capability  for  heavy  assault  and  rapid 
movement. 

Moreover,  Thailand  has  been  the  target  of  false 
propaganda  of  a  kind  that  all  too  often  in  the  past 
has  been  used  to  justify  and  prepare  the  way  for 
acts  of  aggression.  Communist  propaganda  and 
political  agents  have  been  utilized  to  promote  anti- 
Thai  activities  among  the  sizeable  groups  of  refu- 
gees who  have  found  sanctuary  in  the  border 
regions  of  Thailand.  As  the  representative  of 
Thailand  has  indicated,  these  activities  have  been 
linked  directly  with  the  invasions  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  threat  to  Thailand  presented  by 
these  military,  propagandists,  and  political 
actions  is,  therefore,  real  and  continuing. 

We  have  under  consideration,  accordingly,  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  situation  for  which  the  Peace 
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Observation  Commission  was  created.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that — quoting  the  words  from  the 
Uniting  for  Peace  Eesolution1 — ".  .  .  there 
exists  fin  the  area]  international  tension  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security."  The 
United  States  Government,  accordingly,  strongly 
supports  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land and  urges  this  Council  to  act  with  all  possible 
speed  to  authorize  the  Peace  Observation  Com- 
mission to  send  observers  to  Thailand. 

The  resolution  which  the  representative  of 
Thailand  has  just  presented  to  this  Council  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drafted  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  addresses  itself  to  the  condition  of  international 
tension  which  exists  in  the  general  region  in  which 
Thailand  is  located.  The  resolution  appears  to  us 
to  be  utterly  devoid  of  controversial  matter.  Its 
objective  is  simply  to  enable  a  subcommission  of 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  to  dispatch 
observers  to  Thailand  and  itself  to  visit  that  na- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  facts  and  report  on 
them. 

Since  the  threat  to  Thailand  originates  beyond 
its  borders,  the  resolution  authorizes  the  subcom- 
mission, if  it  considers  it  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission  to  observe  in  other  states 
in  the  area,  to  so  report  to  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  or  to  the  Security  Council  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  further  instructions.  On  this 
basis,  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  or  the 
Security  Council  would  be  in  a  position  to  author- 
ize the  subcommission  to  extend  the  area  of  obser- 
vation to  other  parts  of  the  region.  This  is  a 
proper  and  essential  component  of  the  resolution. 
Without  this  provision,  the  subcommission  might 
be  prevented  from  ascertaining  the  very  infor- 
mation necessary  to  any  appraisal  of  the  situation 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make.  In  short, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  how  any  member  of 
this  Council  can  find  any  basis  for  objection  or 
reservation  with  regard  to  the  proposal  suggested 
by  the  representative  of  Thailand.  I  therefore 
request,  under  Rule  38  of  our  Eules  of  Procedure, 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  this  resolution  be  put 
to  the  vote. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Council  not  to  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  simple  but 
urgent  issue  which  is  before  us.  We  are  not  asked, 
nor  are  we  required,  to  make  any  findings  on  the 
situation  in  Indochina.  We  are  not  asked,  and  we 
should  not  attempt,  to  do  anything  which  could 
even  remotely  adversely  affect  the  negotiations 
still  continuing  in  Geneva.  The  United  States  has 
cooperated  in  the  effort  to  find  a  basis  at  Geneva 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Indochina  problem  which 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  20,  1950,  p.  823. 


would  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area  and 
at  the  same  time  recognize  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Viet-Nam. 

All  we  are  asked  to  do  here  is  to  authorize  a 
factfinding  body  to  proceed  to  the  area  where  this 
tension  exists  in  order  that  the  United  Nations 
may  receive  impartial  firsthand  reports  on  the 
situation.  If  its  reports  do  not  bear  out  Thailand's 
estimate  of  the  danger  to  international  peace,  we 
shall  have  discharged  our  responsibility  fully.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  reports  do  bear  out  this  esti- 
mate, we  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
danger  in  the  light  of  all  available  f^cts  and  to  do 
what  we  can  to  avert  it. 

A  loyal  member  of  the  United  Nations  has 
appealed  to  this  body  to  take  a  simple  action  in 
the  interest  of  its  own  peace  and  security.  The 
action  requested  lies  within  the  competence  of  this 
Council.  Its  urgency  is  manifest.  Let  us  act 
promptly  and  thereby  discharge  our  responsibility 
under  the  Charter  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security. 


THAI   DRAFT  RESOLUTION* 


U.N.  doc.  S/3229 
Dated  June  16,  1954 

The  Security  Council 

Noting  the  request  of  Thailand ; 

Recalling  General  Assembly  Resolution  377  (V) 
(Uniting  for  Peace),  Part  A,  Section  B  establishing  a 
Peace  Observation  Commission  which  could  observe  and 
report  on  the  situation  in  any  area  where  there  exists 
international  tension,  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  legitimate  apprehensions 
entertained  by  the  Government  of  Thailand  in  regard  to 
its  own  security,  caused  by  a  condition  of  international 
tension  in  the  general  region  in  which  Thailand  is  lo- 
cated, the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
international  peace  and  security ; 

Requests  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  Sub-Commission  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  Members,  with  authority : 

(a)  to  despatch  as  soon  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
the  invitation  of  the  Thai  Government,  such  observers  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  Thailand ; 

(6)   to  visit  Thailand  if  it  deems  it  necessary; 

(c)  to  consider  such  data  as  may  be  submitted  to  it 
by  its  Members  or  observers  and  to  make  such  reports 
and  recommendations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  and  to  the  Security  Council. 
If  the  Sub-Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot 
adequately  accomplish  its  mission  without  observation 
or  visit  also  in  States  contiguous  to  Thailand,  it  shall 
report  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  or  to  the 
Security  Council  for  the  necessary  instructions. 


2  The  draft  resolution  was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  June  18  by  the  negative  vote  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
vote  was  9-1  (U.S.S.R.)— 1  (Lebanon). 
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A  Fresh  LookTat  the  United  Nations 


by  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs* 


In  responding  to  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr. 
Mayo  to  address  you  tonight,  I  have  been  given  my 
first  opportunity  to  visit  your  beautiful  and  justly 
famous  state. 

I  am  also  taking  the  opportunity,  unknown  to 
him,  to  pay  tribute  on  his  own  home  ground  to  a 
man  who  played  a  leading  part  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  dem- 
onstrating that  the  attempted  defamation  of  a 
nation's  character,  no  less  than  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, is  the  concern  of  every  nation  and  every  in- 
dividual; that  charges  which  the  facts  will  not 
substantiate  convict  the  accuser;  and  that  "a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  as  stated 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  still  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  national  and  interna- 
tional conduct.  I  refer  to  the  valuable  services  of 
Dr.  Mayo  to  his  country  in  assisting  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  to  disprove,  cate- 
gorically and  utterly,  the  Communist  charges  that 
the  United  States  Air  Force  had  employed  germ 
warfare  in  the  Korean  war.2 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  which  confronted  the 
United  States.  So  fantastic  were  the  Communist 
charges  as  they  appeared  in  the  light  of  scientific 
fact  that  they  were  ridiculous  to  any  rational  man. 
Yet  they  had  to  be  taken  seriously  because  of  man- 
kind's unfortunate  tendency  to  believe  what  he 
hears  if  it  is  repeated  often  enough.  For  over  2 
years  the  Communists  had  used  every  technique  of 
propaganda  to  spread  their  vicious  untruths 
around  the  world.  Thus  we  were  confronted  with 
a  mass  of  false  conclusions  based  on  a  mass  of 
fabricated  data. 

To  demolish  these  charges,  Dr.  Mayo  used  the 
very  weapon  against  which  the  Communists  have 
the  least  defense,  the  scientific  method,  the  method 
responsible   for   the   pre-eminence  of  American 

1  Address  made  before  the  Minnesota  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Duluth,  Minn.,  on  June  8  (press  release  304  dated 
June  7). 

2  For  text  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo's  statement  of  Oct. 
26,  1953,  before  Committee  I  of  the  General  Assembly,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  641. 


medicine,  American  technology,  and  American  in- 
dustry. The  skill  with  which  he  devastated  the 
Communist  position  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  those  who  attended  that  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  explained,  for  instance,  how  the 
Communists,  in  order  to  create  evidence  to  support 
their  charges,  had  deliberately  perverted  to  their 
ends  the  techniques  used  by  the  Russian  biologist 
Pavlov  in  his  experiments  on  dogs  and  rats,  to 
produce  a  "conditioned  reflex"  under  which  the 
prisoners  would  automatically  respond  in  a  pre- 
determined manner  to  rehearsed  Communist  ques- 
tions. The  Assembly  responded  by  strongly  con- 
demning these  unfounded  charges.  And,  since 
the  Assembly  is,  in  a  sense,  a  loudspeaker  with 
many  outlets,  Dr.  Mayo's  words  echoed  around 
the  world  and  the  falsity  of  the  Communists' 
charges  was  brought  home  to  people  everywhere. 

This  important  episode  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly illustrates  how  the  United  Nations  as  a 
world  forum  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  to  expose  the 
vicious  propaganda  techniques  of  the  Communists. 
There  are  other  examples.  Against  the  strenu- 
ous objections  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  also  brought 
into  the  international  spotlight  a  carefully  docu- 
mented report  prepared  by  three  eminent  jurists 
from  India,  Norway,  and  Peru  which  fully  estab- 
lished that  systems  of  slave  labor  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  economy  and  a  means  of  political  coer- 
cion in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  This 
report,  coming  as  it  does  from  objective  sources,  is 
a  telling  indictment  of  the  police  state. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly  our 
delegation  successfully  disproved  the  false  Com- 
munist claim  that  they  had  abided  in  Korea  by  the 
Geneva  conventions  regarding  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. We  brought  the  truth  about  Communist 
atrocities  in  Korea  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Statements,  depositions,  and  eye-witness  accounts 
of  returned  United  Nations  prisoners  of  war 
proved  that  the  Communists  had  brutally  liqui- 
dated countless  prisoners  and  had  used  physical 
and  mental  torture  as  a  calculated  system  for  ob- 
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taining   military   information,   alleged    "confes- 
sions" of  guilt,  as  well  as  conversion  to  communism. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  with  you  some  other 
accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
past  year  from  the  point  of  view  of  America's  par- 
ticipation and  America's  national  interests.  If  it 
is  not  an  unbroken  record  of  success,  it  is  far  from 
a  record  of  failure. 

Probably  the  achievement  which  has  most 
meaning  to  the  American  people  was  the  armi- 
stice in  Korea.  You  will  recall  that  before  this 
was  achieved  the  fighting  had  dragged  on  for 
months  because  the  Communists  were  unwilling 
to  agree  that  prisoners  must  not  be  forced  to 
return  to  the  Communist  world  against  their  will. 
The  Communists  were  finally  compelled  to  give 
way  before  the  cumulative  pressure  of  world  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  unrelenting  moral  and  mili- 
tary force  of  the  United  Nations  led  by  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  armistice,  the  fight- 
ing came  to  a  halt.  The  killing  and  wounding  of 
American,  Korean,  and  other  Allied  soldiers 
stopped.  Aggression  had  been  halted  by  collective 
action  through  an  international  organization  for 
the  first  time  in  history — and  this  without  a 
global  war.  When  the  Communists  finally  yielded 
and  the  principle  of  nonforcible  repatriation  was 
put  into  practice,  the  reason  for  Communist  op- 
position to  this  principle  became  only  too  clear. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  men  who  had  lived  and 
fought  under  communism  refused  to  return  to 
their  countries.  In  contrast,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Republic  of  Korea  and  United  Na- 
tions soldiers  held  by  the  Communists  chose  to 
return  to  the  side  of  freedom.  What  a  damaging 
blow  this  was  to  the  pretensions  of  communism ! 

Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 

Now  after  nearly  a  year  has  passed  the  armi- 
stice, though  uneasy,  still  holds.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  have  not  been  difficulties.  One  of 
the  most  troublesome  has  been  the  persistent  Com- 
munist efforts  to  frustrate  the  operations  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission. 

The  members  of  this  Commission,  you  will 
recall,  are  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  its  job  is  to  check  on  the 
observance  of  the  armistice  provisions  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  All  members  of  the  Commission, 
including  the  two  Communist  satellite  members, 
have  been  given  complete  access  to  observe  in  the 
area  held  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations  Command,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  The  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  placed  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Swiss  and  Swedes  to  prevent  them  from 
;  carrying  out  their  observation  functions  in  North 
Korea.  This  situation  is  summed  up  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  by  the  neutral  Swiss  and  Swedish  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  They  recently  charged 
that  the  Czech  and  Polish  members  of  the  Corn- 
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mission,  in  falsely  alleging  armistice  infractions 
by  the  United  Nations  Command,  were  guilty  of 
"malicious  fabrications,  gratuitous  distortions, 
misleading  half-truths,  and  delusive  insinuations 
without  foundation  in  reality.  The  methods  re- 
sorted to  consist  largely  in  isolating  facts  and 
figures  from  their  proper  context  and  in  making 
sweeping  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  premises 
thus  distorted." 

Moreover,  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  con- 
cluded that  the  control  activities  of  the  fixed  neu- 
tral nations  inspection  teams  in  Communist-held 
territory  "are  not  being  carried  out  satisfactorily 
and  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  owing  to  the  restrictive  practices  im- 
posed on  the  activities  of  the  teams  by  their 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  members."  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  disgraceful  Communist  record,  the 
Communists  at  Geneva  have  had  the  audacity  to 
praise  the  working  of  this  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  in  Korea  and  to  suggest  that 
the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  help  to  supervise  a  pos- 
sible future  armistice  in  Indochina. 

The  Communists  have  been  equally  noncoopera- 
tive  at  Geneva,  where  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  its  United  Nations  allies  have 
been  seeking  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  a  free  and  independent  Korea.  Molotov, 
Chou-en-lai,  and  their  North  Korean  puppets  have 
been  attacking  the  United  Nations  at  meeting  after 
meeting.  They  have  refused  to  agree  to  United 
Nations  supervision  of  elections  in  Korea.  In- 
stead their  proposal  revolves  around  an  all-Korean 
commission  which  in  effect  would  give  the  Com- 
munists a  veto  over  every  decision  and  would  make 
free  elections  impossible.  Moreover,  they  want 
this  same  United  Nations  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion, with  a  built-in  veto  given  to  the  Poles  and 
Czechs,  to  help  supervise  elections  in  Korea. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  Communists 
to  undermine  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea  or  to  sell  the  proposition  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  is  an  aggressor.  The  Korean  war 
made  a  reality  of  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity against  aggression.  We  do  not  intend  to 
accept  any  proposal  which  would  unify  Korea 
through  undemocratic  methods  or  which  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea.  We  will  not  permit  the 
Communists  to  obtain  a  repudiation  of  the  very 
principle  for  which  so  many  United  Nations 
members,  especially  ourselves,  have  made  great 
sacrifices. 

Another  way  in  which  the  United  Nations  can 
play  a  leading  role  in  our  search  for  a  better  world 
is  epitomized  by  President  Eisenhower's  proposals 
before  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  international  atomic  pool  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes.  These  proposals  electrified 
the  world.  Secretary  Dulles  followed  up  the 
President's  address  with  extended  diplomatic  talks 
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with  the  Soviets.  It  is  a  pity  that  thus  far  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  U.S.S.K.  has  prevented  us 
from  moving  ahead  on  this  vital  matter. 

I  would  also  mention  on  the  credit  side  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  formal  recognition  that  Puerto 
Rico  has  attained  "a  full  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment," the  report  to  the  Trusteeship  Councid  com- 
mending the  United  States  for  its  administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Assembly's  resolution  encouraging  underde- 
veloped countries  to  create  economic  and  political 
conditions  favorable  to  private  capital  investment. 

These  positive  accomplishments  or  proposals 
may  take  little  time  to  recount,  but  they  reflect 
months  of  painstaking  preparation,  skillful  di- 
plomacy, and  patient  negotiation.  They  also 
demonstrate  how  the  United  Nations  can  advance 
our  own  and  the  free  world's  interests. 

The  problems  I  have  been  talking  about  were 
not  created  by  the  United  Nations.  They  exist  in 
spite  of  it.  They  reflect  the  tense,  contracting,  and 
interdependent  world  in  which  we  live.  The 
United  Nations  offers  the  best  hope  for  solving 
these  problems. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the  United 
Nations  is  its  flexibility.  It  provides  not  only  a 
way  to  repel  aggression,  as  in  Korea,  but  also  the 
means  to  detect  situations  which  might  eventually 
embroil  many  nations  in  fighting.  The  United 
Nations  has  an  effective  fire-alarm  system  which 
can  be  used  before  problems  reach  a  critical,  ex- 
plosive stage. 

The  function  of  this  system  is  dramatized  at  this 
time  by  the  appeal  for  United  Nations  observers 
which  the  Government  of  Thailand  made  to  the 
Security  Council  last  week.  As  you  know,  Thai- 
land, or  Siam,  borders  on  two  of  the  Indochinese 
states,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

In  making  his  appeal  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  voted  10-1  to  put  it  on  the  agenda,  the 
Ambassador  of  Thailand  said  : 

.  .  .  the  situation  in  territories  bordering  on  Thai- 
land has  become  so  explosive  and  tension  is  so  high  that 
a  very  real  danger  exists  that  fighting  may  spread  to 
Thailand  and  the  other  countries  of  the  area  and  that 
foreign  troops  may  effect  direct  incursions  into  Thai 
territory. 

The  observer  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  little  publicized,  but  it  has  had  a  com- 
paratively long  and  successful  record. 


Development  of  Watchdog  System 

Let  me  review  how  this  United  Nations  watch- 
dog system  has  developed. 

GREECE 

Actually,  the  first  use  and  development  of  the 
United  Nations  observer  system  in  areas  of  inter- 
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national  tension  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
threat  of  aggression  against  Greece  during  the 
period  of  the  guerrilla  war  there  from  1947  to  1949. 
You  may  remember  that  a  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation of  the  Security  Council,  after  several 
months  of  travel  and  study  of  the  situation  on  the 
spot,  had  reported  that  the  countries  bordering 
Greece  on  the  North  were  illegally  giving  aid  to 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  an  ffort  to  overthrow 
the  legitimate  Greek  Government.  When  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  veto  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  prevented  action  by  that  body,  the 
problem  of  the  threat  to  Greece  was  taken  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1947.  The  As- 
sembly then  created  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans  and  empowered  it  to  observe  and  report 
to  the  United  Nations  on  the  disturbed  relations 
between  Greece  and  its  northern  neighbors.  The 
United  States  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  nine  coun- 
tries which  served  on  this  United  Nations  Special 
Committee.  It  proceeded  immediately  in  late  1947 
to  Northern  Greece,  where  its  headquarters  were 
established  at  Salonika.  Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk,  at 
that  time  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
subsequently  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  was  the 
first  United  States  representative  on  this  Special 
Committee  for  the  Balkans.  This  is  the  same  Ad- 
miral Kirk  who,  10  years  ago  this  month,  com- 
manded our  Navy  in  the  Normandy  invasion. 

Admiral  Kirk  and  his  colleagues  soon  recog- 
nized that,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  duty  of  obser- 
vation and  reporting  on  the  situation  along  the 
northern  frontiers,  the  Committee  would  need  the 
assistance  of  trained  military  personnel  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  permit  speedy  investigation  at 
the  scene  of  frontier  incidents  or  attacks  by  the 
guerrillas.  During  the  most  active  period  of  the 
guerrilla  war,  that  is  in  1948  and  1949,  there  were 
about  35  such  military  observers,  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Republic  of  China,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee, the  observers  operated  in  teams  of  three, 
each  with  its  own  interpreters  and  radio  communi- 
cations equipment,  at  advance  stations  at  key  spots 
along  Greece's  northern  frontiers  from  Albania 
on  the  West  to  Bulgaria  on  the  East,  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles  through  mountainous  terrain. 
From  these  advance  posts  the  observers  made  regu- 
lar inspection  tours  along  their  particular  sector 
of  the  frontier.  They  moved  rapidly  to  investigate 
specific  incidents  or  situations  as  they  arose  in 
order  to  obtain  fresh  and  timely  evidence.  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  several  of  these  observers 
were  seriously  wounded  either  by  escaping  Greek 
guerrillas  or  by  guards  on  the  other  side  of  the 
international  frontier.  These  observers  had  the 
cooperation  of  Greek  Army  authorities  and  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Greece,  who,  seeing  the  observers  in  their 
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midst  from  time  to  time,  had  tangible  evidence 
that  the  United  Nations  was  doing  what  it  could 
to  support  and  encourage  their  effort  to  remain 
free.  Here  is  a  case  of  the  United  Nations'  being 
right  on  the  firing  line. 

As  these  observers  collected  their  evidence  and 
reported  it  to  the  United  Nations,  it  became  in- 
contestable that  fullscale  externally  sponsored 
Communist  subversion  and  infiltration  of  Greece 
was  under  way.  Britain  and  the  United  States 
moved  quickly  to  provide  Greece  with  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  she  required  to  maintain 
her  independence.  This  turned  the  tide.  By  1952 
the  Balkan  Committee  withdrew  from  Greece,  but 
a  handful  of  United  Nations  observers  under  the 
Peace  Observation  Commission  have  continued  to 
keep  the  situation  along  the  northern  frontier 
under  watch.  And  now,  since  conditions  are  tran- 
quil, the  observers  are  being  withdrawn  at  Greece's 
request. 

Looking  back  at  the  critical  situation  confront- 
ing Greece,  I  do  not  claim  that  observation  and 
reporting  under  the  United  Nations  was  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Communist 
expansionism  then  threatening  Greece.  Essential 
to  that  task  was  the  military  and  economic  aid 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Indispensable,  of  course, 
was  the  courageous  resistance  and  determination 
to  preserve  their  national  independence  exhibited 
by  the  Greek  Army  and  the  Greek  people  in  gen- 
eral. But  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
arduous  and  often  heroic  work  performed  by  the 
United  Nations  observers,  and  the  solid  evidence 
which  they  were  able  to  produce  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  along  the  frontiers,  constituted  an 
important  deterrent  against  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  overt  and  sweeping  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  Greece  by  the  Soviet-dominated 
countries  to  the  North. 

Two  other  active  observer  groups  operated  by 
the  United  Nations  stem  from  the  conflicts  in 
Kashmir  and  Palestine.  These  are  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  for 
Palestine  and  the  United  Nations  Military  Ob- 
server Group  in  Kashmir.  In  both  Palestine  and 
Kashmir  the  primary  function  of  the  observer 
groups  is  to  see  that  the  cease-fire  agreed  to  by 
the  interested  parties  is  maintained. 


PALESTINE 

Even  before  the  present  state  of  Israel  came  into 
existence,  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  for 
Palestine  was  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1948  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  a  truce  between 
Jewish  and  Arab  factions  in  Palestine.  The  per- 
sonnel for  the  organization  was  recruited  by  the 
United  Nations  from  the  countries  with  represent- 
atives stationed  in  Jerusalem.  The  United  States 
gladly  and  promptly  made  available  military  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 


lished understanding  which  this  Government  has 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1949,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  the  Governments  of  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon  concluded  bilateral  armistice 
agreements  with  the  new  Government  of  Israel. 
Each  of  these  armistice  agreements  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  observer  system  through 
bilateral  mixed  armistice  commissions  which  were 
charged  with  enforcing  the  armistice.  These 
mixed  armistice  commissions  are  still  in  existence 
since  border  incidents  and  incursions  are  continu- 
ing. The  conflicts  which  arise  between  Israel  on 
the  one  hand  and  one  of  its  Arab  neighbors  on  the 
other  are  handled  by  the  mixed  armistice  com- 
mission concerned.  Each  incident  is  investigated 
by  the  United  Nations  observers  and  reported  to 
the  mixed  armistice  commission  which  is  empow- 
ered to  establish  responsibility  and  to  indicate 
what  remedial  action  should  be  taken. 

This  process,  continuing  year  after  year,  is,  as 
you  can  well  imagine,  an  exhausting  and  frus- 
trating business  for  the  United  Nations  observers 
involved.  It  is,  however,  helping  to  maintain  the 
armistice  while  allowing  time  to  work  out  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  serious  and  complicated 
problems  facing  these  newly  created  and  newly 
independent  countries. 

KASHMIR 

You  may  be  less  familiar  with  the  peace  observa- 
tion work  in  Kashmir  since  the  situation  there 
attracts  headlines  with  far  less  frequency.  Kash- 
mir is  located  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  former  princely  states  that 
made  up  the  British  Dominion  in  India.  Kash- 
mir in  area  is  about  the  size  of  your  own  Stajte  of 
Minnesota  but  with  variations  in  altitude  from 
the  hot  semitropic  lowlands  to  the  Karakoram 
range  of  mountains,  which  average  about  25,000 
feet  in  height.  Kashmir  became  the  center  of  dis- 
pute between  India  and  Pakistan  when  these  two 
countries  were  created  out  of  the  old  Indian 
Dominion.  Fighting  broke  out  in  the  late  fall  of 
1947,  but  a  cease-fire  was  finally  established  in  the 
early  days  of  1949  through  the  United  Nations. 

Again  United  Nations  observers  were  called 
upon.  Today,  stretching  across  roughly  the  mid- 
dle of  the  state  of  Kashmir  is  a  cease-fire  line,  and 
situated  at  strategic  points  along  that  line  are 
United  Nations  observer  teams  who  have  built  up 
an  extraordinary  record  for  maintaining  the  cease- 
fire. There  are  today  about  65  observers  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  an  Australian  major 
general. 

KOREA 

The  type  of  observer  group  requested  by  Thai- 
land last  week  had  its  origin  in  the  experience  of 
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the  United  Nations  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Korean  conflict.  In  1949  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  apprehensive  of  Communist  in- 
tentions in  Korea,  authorized  its  representatives 
to  "observe  and  report  any  developments  which 
might  lead  to  or  otherwise  involve  military  con- 
flict in  Korea." 

United  Nations  observers  were  there  on  the  fate- 
ful morning  of  June  25, 1950,  when  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communists  launched  their  aggression  across 
the  38th  parallel.  Within  hours,  the  United  Na- 
tions observers  reported  to  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  that  an  act  of  overt  and 
unprovoked  Communist  aggression  had  taken 
place.3  They  were  able  to  supply  the  United  Na- 
tions immediately  with  accurate  and  unbiased  in- 
formation on  who  were  the  aggressors,  despite 
Communist  attempts  to  put  the  blame  on  the  Ke- 
public  of  Korea  and  the  United  States.  This  en- 
abled an  accurately  informed  Security  Council 
promptly  to  recommend  support  for  the  United 
States  appeal  to  the  United  Nations.  Within  48 
hours  of  the  Communist  invasion  the  first  col- 
lective military  action  against  aggression  in  the 
history  of  an  international  organization  was  under 
way. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea  which  flashed  the  warning  to  the  United 
Nations  were  India,  Australia,  China,  El  Sal- 
vador, France,  the  Philippines,  and  Turkey. 

The  observation  group  m  Korea,  as  in  the  case 
of  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Kashmir,  fulfilled  an  es- 
sential function.  This  was  why  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  decided  in  No- 
vember 1950  to  establish  a  permanent  Peace 
Observation  Commission.  Its  task  would  be  to 
send  observers  upon  request  or  with  the  consent  of 
states  to  areas  where  conditions  were  such  that 
peace  might  be  endangered.  It  was  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  United  Nations. 

Work  of  Specialized  Agencies 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  what  may  be 
called  the  political  side  of  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  other  equally  impor- 
tant and  constructive  aspects  of  our  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  which  deserve  mention  be- 
fore I  conclude.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the  work 
of  the  specialized  agencies.  The  prestige  and  ac- 
complishments of  these  agencies,  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  so  strongly  backed  from  the  begin- 
ning, have  increased.  The  contributions  of  other 
governments  to  their  support  are  being  augmented. 

We  do  not  regard  one  nickel  of  our  contribution 
as  charity  or  philanthropy.  Our  outlay  is  made 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  own  security  and  well- 
being.    Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 

*  For  text  of  the  report,  see  United  States  Policy  in  the 
Korean  Crisis  (Department  of  State  publication  3922), 
p.  12. 


have  a  standard  of  living  below  what  you  or  I 
would  regard  as  a  minimum.  I  think  we  should 
ponder  over  this  fact.  The  people  of  the  under- 
developed areas  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
things  can  be  better  for  them,  and  they  are  de- 
manding improvement.  The  agents  of  interna- 
tional communism  are  of  course  taking  advantage 
of  their  discontent  and  are  preaching  the  false 
doctrine  that  communism  is  a  shortcut  to  a  better 
way  of  life. 

The  United  States  cannot  stand  aside  from  this 
social  ferment  and  let  despair  and  ignorance  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  It  is  clearly 
in  our  interests  to  work  with  the  free  nations  in 
giving  leadership  to  the  programs  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in  their  in- 
creasingly successful  battle  against  hunger, 
illiteracy,  and  disease — the  conditions  under  which 
the  Communist  virus  thrives.  By  so  doing  we  are 
helping  to  expose  empty  Communist  claims  in 
contrast  to  the  tangible  accomplishments  of  these 
international  programs  of  technical  assistance. 

In  this  work  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  are  squarely  on  the  same  side.  The 
U.S.S.R.,  on  the  other  hand,  until  recent  months 
has  denounced  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  etc.,  and  has  stood  aloof  from 
membership.  Now,  however,  the  U.S.S.K.  is  mov- 
ing to  join  some  of  these  organizations.  This  is  a 
kind  of  left-handed  testimonial  to  the  success  of 
the  specialized  agencies  in  helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  demonstrates  by  its 
actions  that  it  will  support  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  these  bodies,  then  their  membership 
will  be  welcome.  If,  however,  their  intentions  are 
to  sabotage  these  principles  and  objectives,  then  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  free  world  will  rally  to  de- 
fend and  safeguard  these  organizations. 

That  the  free  countries  are  alert  to  this  danger 
was  amply  demonstrated  last  week  at  the  Ilo  Con- 
ference now  in  session  at  Geneva.  The  delegates 
of  the  non-Communist  nations  voted  by  large  ma- 
jorities to  exclude  Soviet  and  satellite  worker  and 
employer  representatives  from  the  governing  body 
of  the  Ilo  on  the  grounds  that  in  Communist 
countries  such  representatives  are  simply  spokes- 
men for  their  governments,  and  not  for  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

Of  the  various  United  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies I  realize  that  you,  as  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  (Who).  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  here  have  taken  some  direct  or  in- 
direct part  in  the  Who — the  training  of  foreign 
students  or  doctors,  technical  advice,  or  foreign 
assignments  for  the  organization.  The  World 
Health  Organization  has  a  record  of  tangible  ac- 
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complishment  second  to  none  in  realizing  the 
United  Nations  determination  to  remove  the  basic 
causes  of  international  instability  and  tension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  literally  millions 
of  people  in  faraway  parts  of  the  earth,  who,  when 
queried  on  the  United  Nations  and  what  it  is,  think 
only  of  the  Who,  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  "Who."  I  am  reminded  of  an  episode  in 
Thailand.  An  Indian  doctor  working  on  malaria 
control  in  a  remote  village  in  Northern  Siam 
asked  the  local  head  man  a  few  questions :  Had  he 
ever  heard  of  Mr.  Nehru?  "No";  had  he  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Eisenhower?  "No";  had  he  ever 
heard  of  the  U.N.  ?  "No" ;  had  he  ever  heard  of 
Who  ?  "Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Who  is  the  man  who  took  off 
my  clothes  and  sprayed  my  house  and  we  have 
had  no  more  sick  babies — very  good  man."  By  so 
simple  an  experience  as  this  the  positive  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  Nations  are  removing 
the  conditions  and  attitudes  which  foster  the 
spread  of  communism. 

I  have  reviewed  for  you  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  some  of  the  problems  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  I  have  taken  a  fresh 
look  at  the  means  offered  by  this  organization  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  resist  aggression,  and  to  remove 
the  conditions  which  foster  the  growth  of  com- 
munism. I  would  ask  each  of  you  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  this  organization  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  do,  what  its  accomplish- 
ments have  been,  and  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
it  has  to  operate.  I  am  sure  that  when  you  do 
take  this  fresh  look,  whether  you  have  had  too 
high  or  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  United  Nations, 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  necessary  and 
effective  instrument  for  us  and  all  free  nations. 
It  deserves  and  needs  your  strong  and  well-in- 
formed support. 


Guatemalan  Situation 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENT 
BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  323  dated  June  15 

At  his  news  conference  on  June  15,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  about  reports  that  the  United 
States  would  at  the  June  16  meeting  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  call  for  a  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  the  Guatemalan  sit- 
uation. He  toas  also  ashed  about  reports  that 
Guatemalan  President  Arbenz  had  been  given  an 
ultimatum  by  Guatemalan  Army  officers  to  disso- 
ciate himself  from  communism  or  resign.  Mr. 
Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

I  am  not  able  to  confirm  either  report,  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  may  not  be  true.  There 
has  been  an  exchange  of  views  going  on  as  between 


the  American  States  with  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  some  time  in  the  near  future.  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  brought  up  at  the 
particular  meeting  that  you  refer  to.  So  far,  the 
exchanges  of  views  that  have  been  taking  place 
have  been  through  diplomatic  channels. 

As  far  as  the  situation  in  Guatemala  is  con- 
cerned, we  don't  have  any  information  which  is 
from  a  clearly  dependable  source.  We  have  heard 
the  same  reports  as  those  you  referred  to.  No 
doubt  there  is  going  on  somewhat  of  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Guatemala.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
opinion  but  what  the  great  majority  of  the  Guate- 
malan people  have  both  the  desire  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  cleaning  their  own  house.  But,  of  course, 
those  things  are  difficult  to  do  in  face  of  the  Com- 
munist type  of  terrorism  which  is  manifesting 
itself  in  Guatemala  and  which  is  perhaps  most 
dramatically  expressed  by  the  statement  of  one 
Communist  member  of  the  Guatemalan  Congress 
that  if  there  was  a  disturbance,  that  would  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  beheading  of  all  anti-Commu- 
nist elements  in  Guatemala. 

I  am  confident  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Guatemalan  people  do  not  want  that  state  of 
affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  JUNE  19 

The  Department  has  been  in  touch  with  Am- 
bassador John  E.  Peurifoy  at  Guatemala  City  by 
telephone  and  telegraph  and  the  Ambassador 
reports  that  all  Americans  there  are  well  and  safe. 
Mr.  Peurifoy  is  keeping  in  constant  touch  with 
members  of  the  United  States  community  in 
Guatemala  and  has  made  strong  representations 
to  local  authorities  regarding  their  safety.  The 
Ambassador  also  reports  that  during  the  past  24 
hours  serious  uprisings  were  reported  at  Quezal- 
tenango,  Zacapa,  and  Puerto  Barrios.  He  reports 
that  there  have  been  three  overflights,  at  Guate- 
mala City.  The  first  was  at  4  p.  m.  local  time, 
Friday,  another  at  11 :  45  last  night,  and  the  last 
at  11  o'clock  this  morning.  The  Ambassador  con- 
firmed that  there  had  been  no  bombings  or  straf- 
ings  by  planes  in  the  Guatemala  City  area  and 
that,  although  the  appearance  of  the  planes  had 
caused  alarm,  there  had  been  no  disorders. 

At  the  request  of  Foreign  Minister  Toriello, 
Ambassador  Peurifoy,  together  with  the  French 
Minister  and  the  British  Charge,  called  at  the 
National  Palace  last  night.  The  Foreign  Minister 
asked  them  to  inform  their  Governments  that 
Guatemala  City  had  been  attacked  by  two  air- 
craft which  had  bombed  a  house  near  the  center 
of  town  and  strafed  the  National  Palace.  He  also 
charged  that  troops  had  crossed  the  border  and 
captured  El  Florido,  15  kilometers  inside  the 
Guatemalan    border    and    that    this    constituted 
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aggression,  and  that  he  had  asked  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  take  up  the  case.  The 
Department  has  no  evidence  that  indicates  that 
this  is  anything  other  than  a  revolt  of  Guate- 
malans against  the  Government. 

At  noon  yesterday  correspondents  Patrick 
Catlin  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Thomas  Gerver 
of  the  Boston  Traveler  were  taking  pictures  near 
the  center  of  Guatemala  City.  They  were  arrested 
on  orders  by  the  Communist  labor  leader,  Victor 
Manuel  Gutierrez.  They  were  released  25  minutes 
later  after  their  film  was  confiscated. 

The  latest  outbursts  of  violence  within  Guate- 
mala confirm  the  previously  expressed  views  of 
the  United  States  concerning  possible  action  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  on  the 
problem  of  Communist  intervention  in  Guatemala. 
The  Department  has  been  exchanging  views  and 
will  continue  to  exchange  views  with  other  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere,  who  are  also  gravely 
concerned  by  the  situation  in  Guatemala,  regard- 
ing action  needed  to  protect  the  hemisphere  from 
further  encroachment  by  international  commu- 
nism. 


Exhibition  of  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  which  was  read  by  Clare  Booth 
Luce,  Ambassador  to  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  at  Rome  on  June  15  of  the  world- 
wide program  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  exhibit  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
together  with  remarks  made  by  Mrs.  Luce  on  the 
same  occasion. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

We  have  only  recently  passed  the  midpoint  of 
the  20th  century.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  history 
will  one  day  record  as  the  most  far-reaching  physi- 
cal accomplishment  of  all  this  century — or  even 
of  20  centuries — the  discoveries  which  in  recent 
years  unlocked,  for  the  use  of  mankind,  the  bound- 
less energy  of  the  atom. 

From  among  the  numberless  generations  which 
have  peopled  this  planet  destiny  has  called  upon 
those  now  living  to  reach  decisions  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  that  will  govern,  in  major  measure, 


the  future  of  mankind.  Never  before  has  man's 
wisdom  and  vision  been  so  supremely  tested. 
Never  again  may  man  have  so  extraordinary  an 
opportunity  for  his  own  betterment  or  so  awful  a 
responsibility  for  his  own  fate. 

So  great  is  this  opportunity,  so  grave  this  re- 
sponsibility, that  all  rational  humans  are  moved 
humbly  to  pray  that  this  new  knowledge  may  be 
used  in  its  fullness — for  peace,  for  progress,  for 
freedom. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Atom  for  Peace 
Exhibit  is  being  inaugurated  in  Rome  by  Am- 
bassador Luce. 


REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  LUCE 

It  is  a  pleasant  honor  to  welcome  you  here  to- 
night  for  the  inauguration  of  this  exhibition  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  display  you 
will  see  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  may  con- 
tribute to  wider  public  understanding  of  the  po- 
tentialities favorable  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
that  exist  in  this  new  field  of  science.  I  know  you 
will  find  it  of  interest  and  value.  On  behalf  of  my 
Government,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportun- ' 
ity  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  very 
kind  assistance  that  has  been  provided  by  the'; 
Governments  of  Italy,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  that  this  exhibition  could  be 
constructed  and  shown  to  the  public. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  example  of  cooperation 
will  be  a  propitious  augury  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  throughout  the  world.  For 
there  is  surely  no  subject  of  international  concern 
for  which  cooperation  between  nations  is  more 
necessary,  if  mankind  is  to  progress  in  peace. 

The  American  Government  and  people  deeply 
desire  to  achieve  closer  collaboration  in  this  field 
with  all  other  nations.  We  believe  that  only  thus 
can  mankind  enjoy  the  full  benefits  offered  by  this 
great  new  source  of  energy. 

We  regard  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  as  a  new  sunrise  on  the  world  horizon. 
We  wish  its  rays  might  pierce  through  and  dissi- 
pate the  cloud  of  danger  created  by  the  failure  of 
nations  thus  far  to  achieve  international  control 
of  nuclear  power.  We  believe  that  our  hopes  and 
fears  are  snared  by  people  of  good  will  in  every 
nation.  On  the  foundation  of  these  shared  feel- 
ings we  trust  that  there  can  be  built,  with  patience 
and  understanding,  a  strong  system  of  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

In  that  hope,  I  welcome  you  to  this  exhibition. 
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Peace  and  Security  in  the  H-Bomb  Age 


by  David  W.  Wainhouse 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 


The  Northwest  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions has  chosen  for  the  title  of  the  present  meet- 
ing "United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  the  H-bomb 
Age."  This  is  indeed  a  challenging  subject.  We 
now  are  living  in  a  period  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  thermonuclear  weapons  holds  a  prime 
place  in  newspaper  headlines  and  in  the  minds  of 
people  everywhere.  This  leads  me  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  has  this  development  affected  our 
!  basic  foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  means  for 
achieving  them. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  summed  up  our  objectives 
clearly  in  one  sentence:  "The  central  goal  of  our 
policy  is  peace  with  freedom  and  security." 

In  our  efforts  to  find  that  often  elusive  objective 
of  peace  with  freedom  and  security,  a  wide  variety 
of  means  is  employed.   I  would  say  that  the  United 
States  uses  four  general  approaches.     First,  we 
try  to  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  international 
differences  through  the  processes  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement.    Secondly,  we  attempt  to  strike  at  the 
root  causes  of  international  unrest  by  supporting 
international  efforts  to  alleviate  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  and  by  our  own  programs  for  improving 
the  world's  living  and  health  standards.    Thirdly, 
j  we  are  developing  an  effective  system  of  collective 
;  security  against  aggression,  wherever  it  may  oc- 
cur.    Fourthly,  we  are  seeking  agreement  on  a 
,  general  program  for  the  regulation,  limitation, 
land  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and 
|  all  armaments,  including  nuclear  weapons,  which 
I  would    contain    effective    safeguards    to    ensure 
I  compliance. 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Differences 

Our  basic  obligation  to  promote  peaceful  settle- 
|  tnent  of  international  disagreements  rests  in  the 
|  United  Nations  Charter.    This  obligates  all  mem- 
bers to  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peace- 

1  Made  before  the  Northwest  Institute  of  International 
Relations  at  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  June  13 
(press  release  314  dated  June  10) . 
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ful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
peace,  security,  and  justice  are  not  endangered. 
It  is  not  a  new  obligation  for  the  United  States. 
In  fact  its  historical  roots  reach  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  Nor  is  it  the  only  interna- 
tional treaty  in  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
advance  the  processes  of  peaceful  settlement. 
Most  of  the  treaties  and  declarations  which  form 
part  of  the  inter- American  regional  system  con- 
tain pacific  settlement  provisions.  As  a  specific 
illustration,  the  Pact  of  Bogota,  which  established 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  obligates  the  American  States  to  submit 
all  international  disputes  that  may  arise  between 
them  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth  in  that 
charter  before  referring  these  disputes  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  desire  to  utilize  means  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  not  limited  to  the  inter- American  system. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  April  4,  1949,  obli- 
gates the  parties  to  settle  any  international  dis- 
putes in  which  they  may  be  involved  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security, 
and  justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  its  support 
of  this  principle  of  peaceful  settlement  in  one  case 
after  another  which  has  arisen  within  the  United 
Nations  framework.  Our  efforts  contributed  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  such  issues  as  the  with- 
drawal of  British  and  French  troops  from  Syria 
and  Lebanon  and  Soviet  troops  from  Iran,  follow- 
ing Security  Council  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems in  1946.  We  played  a  major  role  in  helping 
bring  about  peaceful  settlement  of  the  issues  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  which  led  to 
Indonesian  independence.  Our  support  of  the 
Balkan  Commission's  efforts  in  Greece  certainly 
contributed  to  the  easing  of  a  dangerous  situation 
between  Greece  and  its  neighbors.  We  have  played 
a  principal  role  in  the  General  Assembly's  and 
Security  Council's  efforts  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
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disputes  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  in 
Palestine.  While  there  certainly  is  no  final  peace 
agreed  upon  as  yet  in  this  area,  the  armistice  is 
still  honored  in  large  measure. 

The  Kashmir  dispute  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan also  has  not  been  finally  settled.  However, 
Security  Council  efforts,  in  which  the  United 
States  has  played  a  major  role,  have  brought  about 
a  cease-fire  and  agreement  between  the  parties  on 
many  elements  of  this  dispute.  I  might  also  men- 
tion the  Berlin  blockade,  an  extremely  dangerous 
situation  involving  the  Great  Powers  and  the  pres- 
tige of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  settled  by  peaceful  negotiations 
begun  through  United  Nations  channels  after  the 
Western  Powers  had  demonstrated  their  firm  in- 
tent to  maintain  their  commitments  to  the  free 
people  of  Berlin. 

Not  least  in  the  evidence  of  our  devotion  to  the 
concept  of  peaceful  settlement  is  the  long  history 
of  the  efforts  to  settle  the  Korean  problem  peace- 
fully. We  Americans  are  often  accused  of  being 
an  impatient  people.  Yet,  I  believe  that  history 
will  record  with  favor  our  patient  negotiation  on 
the  Korean  problem  in  the  face  of  Communist 
delay,  vilification,  and  false  accusation. 

Striking  at  the  Root  Causes  of  War 

The  second  major  element  in  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  to  support  action  striking  at  the  root 
causes  of  world  unrest.  Through  our  own  direct 
aid  and  through  our  support  of  United  Nations 
efforts  we  are  helping  to  save  people,  to  save  mate- 
rial resources,  to  develop  skills,  to  alleviate  the  so- 
cial and  economic  ills  which  provide  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  world  unrest  and  for  com- 
munism and  other  similar  reactionary  doctrines. 
Between  mid-1945  and  December  31, 1953,  for  non- 
military  purposes  the  United  States  actually 
granted  approximately  $26  billion  and  loaned 
about  $13  billion  for  foreign  aid  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  This  money  was  used  to  rebuild  war 
devastated  areas,  to  restore  and  raise  industrial 
and  agricultural  levels,  to  arrest  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, to  develop  skills,  to  bring  foreign  leaders  and 
students  to  this  country  and  send  our  own  experts 
abroad  for  mutual  benefit.  This  expenditure  does 
not  include  our  support  of  the  financially  inexpen- 
sive but  amazingly  successful  programs  conducted 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  economic  and  social 
field  on  a  cooperative  basis,  through  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  programs  and  the 
efforts  of  the  specialized  agencies,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  the  chief  contributor. 

These  efforts  are  in  our  self-interest.  They  are 
helping  to  create  worldwide  stability.  Wide- 
spread disease,  serious  economic  ills,  and  major 
social  unrest  in  any  part  of  the  world  inevitably 
affect  our  own  peace,  security,  and  well-being.  We 
cannot  be  an  oasis  of  prosperity  in  a  world  of  mis- 
ery.   We  must  strive  to  remove  conditions  which 
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permit  the  Communists  to  exploit  misery  and 
want.  Our  security  involves  not  only  military 
power  but  also  the  good  will  and  respect,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  moral  support  of  decent  people 
anywhere  in  the  world.  As  we  help  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  people,  we  are  giving  them 
something  to  fight  with  and  fight  for. 


Collective  Security 

When  most  people  talk  about  collective  security 
they  think  in  terms  of  military  pacts.  While  I 
have  indicated  earlier  that  in  fact  security  is  com- 
pounded of  many  elements,  the  military  element 
is  a  fundamental  in  maintaining  our  freedom. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  how  Secretary  Dulles  re- 
cently stated  the  importance  of  collective  security 
to  the  United  States :  i 

The  cornerstone  of  security  for  the  free  nations  must  be 
a  collective  system  of  defense.  They  clearly  cannot  achieve! 
security  separately.  No  single  nation  can  develop  for  it- 
self defensive  power  of  adequate  scope  and  flexibility.  In 
seeking  to  do  so,  each  would  become  a  garrison  state  and 
none  would  achieve  security.2 

The  United  States  participates  in  two  types  of 
collective  security  arrangements.  The  first  type 
is  the  United  Nations  system.  The  United  Na- 
tions Charter  contemplated  that  the  Security 
Council  would  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  collective  security  function  could 
not  be  based  on  continuing  cooperation  by  the 
Five  Great  Powers.  Soviet  intransigence  on  the 
problem  of  making  forces  available  to  the  U.N. 
in  accordance  with  article  43  of  the  charter  and 
the  specter  of  Soviet  use  of  its  veto  power  to  pre- 
vent any  effective  collective  security  action  brought 
about  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  of  No- 
vember 3,  1950.  This  resolution  provides  that 
the  General  Assembly  can  meet  in  emergency  ses- 
sion within  24  hours  if  the  Security  Council,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  five  permanent 
members,  fails  to  act  when  the  peace  is  threatened 
or  broken.  The  General  Assembly  can  then  make 
recommendations  to  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  necessary  action,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force. 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  also  estab- 
lished a  Peace  Observation  Commission  to  observe 
and  report  on  the  situation  in  any  area  in  which 
international  conflict  threatens,  upon  the  invita- 
tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  state  in  whose  terri- 
tory the  Commission  would  go.  The  Thai  Gov- 
ernment on  June  3  requested  just  such  a  Peace 
Observation  group  for  its  area. 

Article  51  of  the  charter  recognizes  the  right  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  to  meet  armed 
attack.  It  requires  only  that  the  measures  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense  be  im- 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  29, 1954,  p.  460. 
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mediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council. 
Through  various  pacts,  which  are  in  accord  with 
the  charter,  we  are  involved  in  mutual-defense 
arrangements  with  38  other  countries. 

The  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  better  known  as  the 
Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
is  an  arrangement  which  set  a  postwar  example 
in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  defense  of 
the  American  Hemisphere  must  be  a  collective  re- 
sponsibility and,  consequently,  that  an  armed  at- 
tack on  one  state  would  be  considered  an  attack 
against  all.  This  treaty  includes  the  21  Ameri- 
can Republics  and,  together  with  the  Pact  of  Bo- 
gota of  1948,  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  collective 
defense  of  the  American  Hemisphere. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  came  into  force  in 
1949  and  now  contains  14  members,  including  the 
United  States.  Its  basic  principle  is  that  an 
armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  its  members 
in  Europe  or  North  America  is  considered  an  at- 
tack against  all,  to  be  resisted  collectively.  As 
you  know,  the  members  of  Nato  have  made  great 
strides  in  organizing  joint  forces  and  facilities  as 
part  of  an  integrated  collective  security  system,  in 
which  each  member  contributed  according  to  its 
means  and  capabilities. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  has  developed 
a  series  of  security  treaties,  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  March  20,  1952,  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia.  These  pacts  recognize  that  an 
armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on  any  of  the 
signatories  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  others  and  obligates  all  to  meet 
common  dangers  in  accordance  with  their  consti- 
tutional processes.  In  addition  to  these  pacts, 
the  United  States  has  entered  into  a  security 
treaty  with  Japan  under  which  we  maintain  armed 
forces  in  and  about  Japan  to  deter  armed  attack, 
while  Japan  is  increasingly  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  its  own  defense.  A  similar  security  pact 
has  also  been  signed  between  Korea  and  the  United 
States,  providing  for  mutual  defense  against 
armed  attack. 

The  meaning  of  United  States  participation  in 
collective  security  arrangements  can  be  summed 
up  quite  briefly.  Our  concept  is  that  military 
establishments  should  be  created  on  a  community 
basis,  where  armed  forces  will  not  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  a  single  state  or  a  single  person,  but 
only  under  circumstances  which  unite  several 
states  against  aggression.  This  collective  security 
approach  is  not,  by  its  very  nature,  susceptible  to 
being  used  for  aggressive  purposes.  It  rests  upon 
the  necessity  for  the  free  nations  to  pool  their  re- 
sources for  the  most  effective  defense. 

Efforts  Toward  Disarmament 

Patient  and  persistent  effort  toward  general 
disarmament  constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  general 
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approaches  employed  by  the  United  States  in  its 
attempts  to  attain  this  goal  of  peace  with  free- 
dom and  security.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
United  States  efforts  to  attain  collective  security 
and  to  achieve  disarmament  are  opposite  faces  of 
the  same  coin.  Their  purpose  is  to  achieve  a 
reliable  common  protection  against  attack  in  order 
to  relieve  nations  from  the  fear  of  aggression. 
One  element  of  this  purpose  is  collective  security, 
anrl  the  other  element  is  "disarmament."  By  dis- 
armament we  mean  the  regulation  and  balanced 
reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  nonatomic 
armaments,  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  the  result  of  effective  international  controls, 
and  the  provision  of  adequate  safeguards  to  make 
sure  that  all  nations  comply  with  such  a  program. 

In  contrast  to  our  far-ranging  and  serious 
efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on  a  few 
ideas,  simple  to  the  eye  and  ear,  designed  largely 
for  propaganda  purposes — but  which  would  also 
have  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  peril  of  the  free  world.  The  Soviets 
proposed  a  variety  of  devices  which  would  have 
obligated  the  free  world  not  to  manufacture  or 
use  atomic  weapons,  without  being  sure  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  do  likewise  because  there  would 
be  no  means  of  piercing  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  1945,  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  of 
atomic  weapons.  Nevertheless,  we  tried  to  find 
ways  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare 
under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  all  states. 
It  was  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  that 
agreement  was  reached  in  Moscow  in  December 
1945  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  U.N. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  this  Commis- 
sion, from  its  establishment  on  January  24,  1946, 
through  1948,  the  United  States  tried  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  as  a  result  of  effective 
international  control  to  insure  atomic  energy  was 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

The  discussions  of  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  culminated  in  the  approval  of  the 
U.N.  plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1948.  This  plan  was  largely 
based  on  the  United  States  proposal  (often  called 
the  Baruch  plan)  as  modified  in  the  U.N.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  would  provide  for  the 
elimination  and  prohibition,  through  effective  in- 
ternational control  procedures,  of  all  the  various 
types  of  weapons  based  on  the  release  of  atomic 
energy.  Failure  to  put  this  plan  into  effect  was 
due  to  the  Soviet  Union's  adamant  refusal  either 
to  accept  the  plan  or  to  propose  any  reasonable  al- 
ternative. The  Soviet  proposals,  as  practically 
all  members  of  the  U.N.  recognize,  present  the  il- 
lusion and  not  the  reality  of  security.  They 
would  have  permitted  some  kind  of  periodic  in- 
spection and  would  have  allowed  special  inspection 
only  under  circumstances  in  which  the  suspected 
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violators  would  have  been  able  to  control  the  in- 
spection ;  they  would  not  have  assured  against  the 
hazards  of  violations  or  evasions. 

Throughout  1949  and  1950,  in  the  meetings  of 
the  six  permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  we  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
overcome  Soviet  intransigence  in  this  field.  Si- 
multaneously with  these  efforts  in  the  atomic  field, 
we  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  whether  there 
would  be  some  means  of  reaching  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
the  so-called  "conventional  weapons."  In  1947 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  was 
established  by  the  U.N.  with  the  same  membership 
as  the  Security  Council.  In  that  Commission  the 
United  States  introduced  the  plan  of  work  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1947.  In  1948 
the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom played  major  roles  in  developing  an  impor- 
tant statement  of  the  principles  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments 
and  armed  forces.  In  1949,  the  Commission, 
largely  on  United  States  initiative,  developed  pro- 
posals for  a  census  and  verification  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
promptly  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council.  In  1950, 
although  the  Soviet  representative  withdrew  from 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Conventional 
Armaments  Commission,  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated its  interest  in  making  progress  by  outlin- 
ing general  views  on  various  safeguards  in  the 
disarmament  field. 

At  that  particular  point,  the  efforts  of  the  two 
United  Nations  commissions  were  stymied  by  So- 
viet refusal  to  discuss  the  issues  and  even  to  attend 
the  meetings.  Following  the  United  States  ini- 
tiative, the  General  Assembly  established  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  in  1951,  in  order  to  see  whether 
progress  could  be  made  by  combining  the  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Conventional  Armaments  Commis- 
sion in  a  new  and  unified  body.  All  members  of 
this  Committee,  except  the  U.S.S.R.,  agreed  that 
this  course  should  be  followed.  The  U.S.S.R.  po- 
sition was  all  the  more  difficult  to  understand  be- 
cause it  had  in  past  years  favored  such  a  unified 
approach  to  the  disarmament  problem. 

On  January  11, 1952,  the  present  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  proposals  made 
by  the  United  States,  joined  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  which  outlined  the  objectives  and 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  tried  hard  throughout  1952  to  find 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  tasks  set  for  it  by  the 
General  Assembly.  These  efforts  again  failed  be- 
cause of  Soviet  intransigence.  In  these  meetings, 
the  United  States  independently,  or  joined  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  in  effect  presented 
the  broad  outline  of  its  views  on  a  comprehensive 
disarmament  program  which  would  include  all 


armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  both  atomic  and 
nonatomic. 

We  presented  "Essential  Principles  for  a  Dis- 
armament Program,"  to  provide  objectives  which 
might  guide  the  Disarmament  Commission  in  its 
work.  We  introduced  proposals  on  a  system  of 
progressive  and  continuing  disclosure  and  verifi- 
cation of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments,  which 
included  atomic  information  from  the  outset. 
Joined  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  we 
suggested  fixing  ceilings  on  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Five  Great  Powers  and  all  other  states  with 
substantial  military  power  which  would  have 
meant  great  reductions  in  these  armed  forces. 
The  three  Western  Powers  set  forth  their  views 
on  how  to  prevent  undue  concentration  of  per- 
mitted armed  forces  in  the  various  military  serv- 
ices, and  how  to  limit  conventional  armaments. 
Finally,  the  United  States  explained  how  it  be- 
lieved bacteriological  weapons  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  national  armaments  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive disarmament  system. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  preferred 
to  raise  false  charges  that  the  United  States  had 
used  bacteriological  weapons  in  North  Korea  and 
China  rather  than  discuss  how  these  weapons 
might  be  eliminated  in  a  general  disarmament 
program.  This  Soviet  concentration  on  propa- 
ganda, which  was  a  lie  in  its  inception  and  in 
every  other  detail,  was  characteristic  of  the  Soviet 
approach  to  the  problems  discussed  in  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  in  1952. 

Despite  this  record  of  frustration,  the  U.S.  con- 
tinued in  every  practicable  way  to  demonstrate 
this  Government's  abiding  desire  for  disarma- 
ment. In  1953,  this  desire  was  demonstrated 
most  concretely  by  four  efforts.  First,  on  April 
16,  1953,  President  Eisenhower  suggested  that  a 
disarmament  agreement  could  properly  include 
limitation,  either  by  absolute  numbers  or  by  an 
agreed  ratio,  on  the  military  and  security  forces 
of  all  nations;  an  agreed  limit  on  that  part  of 
total  production  of  certain  strategic  materials 
devoted  to  military  purposes;  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  to  insure  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons ;  limitation  or  prohibition  of  other 
categories  of  weapons  of  great  destructiveness ; 
and  enforcement  of  this  program  under  adequate 
safeguards,  including  a  practical  inspection  sys- 
tem under  the  United  Nations.  The  President 
declared  his  readiness  to  ask  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
to  join  with  all  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  savings  achieved  by  disarma- 
ment for  a  fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruction. 
He  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate 
concretely  its  concern  for  peace  by  deeds  instead 
of  by  words. 

Second,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  his  open- 
ing address  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  September  17,  1953,  emphasized  the 
U.S.  desire  for  progress  in  relaxing  international 
tensions  and  this  Government's  willingness  to  try 
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to  solve  the  complex  problems  in  the  disarmament 
field  now  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  agree- 
ments in  the  political  area  would  enable  an  agreed 
disarmament  program  actually  to  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Dulles  said  that  the  U.S.  was  not  in- 
flexible in  its  views  except  in  insisting  that  any 
proposals  must  meet  the  one  fundamental  test  of 
safeguards  to  insure  the  compliance  of  all  nations 
and  to  give  adequate  warning  of  possible  evasions 
or  violations. 

Third,  President  Eisenhower  made  his  pro- 
posals of  December  8,  1953  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  You  will  recall  he  suggested 
that  there  should  be  joint  contributions  of  uranium 
and  fissionable  materials  to  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  established  under  the 
aegis  of  the  U.N.  The  most  important  responsi- 
bility of  this  Agency  would  be  to  devise  methods 
to  allocate  this  material  to  serve  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  mankind.  The  President  made  clear  that 
this  proposal  was  not  intended  to  solve  all  the  com- 
plex problems  in  the  disarmament  field.  Instead 
he  hoped  it  would  initiate  a  new  approach  to  these 
many  difficult  problems.  As  you  know,  private 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  matter 
have  been  conducted  over  the  past  months.  On 
May  31  the  President  disclosed  these  bilateral 
conversations  had  not  been  productive  of  the  re- 
sults we  seek.  He  added  that  the  U.S.  intends 
to  exchange  views  and  consult  with  the  other  free 
nations  principally  involved,  in  the  belief  that  our 
purposes  and  hopes  would  survive  even  the  most 
frustrating  series  of  talks. 

The  fourth  major  example  of  U.S.  desire  to 
achieve  safeguarded  disarmament  was  our  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  No- 
vember 28,  1953.  This  resolution  provided  that 
the  Disarmament  Commission  should  consider 
establishing  a  subcommittee  of  representatives  of 
the  "powers  principally  involved"  to  seek  in  pri- 
vate an  acceptable  solution  to  the  disarmament 
problem.  Under  this  resolution  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Disarmament  Commission  has  been  set  up 
consisting  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.K.,  Canada, 
France,  and  the  U.S.  This  subcommittee  of  five 
has  been  meeting  in  closed  sessions  in  London 
since  May  13. 

Soviet  Propositions 

To  this  initiative  of  the  U.S.  over  the  years, 
how  has  the  Soviet  Union  reacted?  There  have 
been  variations  in  the  details  but  none  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Russian  responses.  First,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  tried  to  get  the  U.N.  to  declare 
atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  be  "unconditionally  prohibited"  by 
force  of  the  declaration  alone,  without  adequate 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  prohibition  would 
in  fact  be  observed.  Secondly,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
asked  the  U.N.  to  recommend  to  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that  they  reduce 


their  armed  forces  by  one-third  within  a  year. 
From  what  levels  and  to  what  levels  this  one-third 
reduction  would  apply  has  not  been  explained,  nor 
how  it  would  be  accomplished.  This  would  main- 
tain or  even  increase  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  this  field  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  world.  And, 
thirdly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  secure  U.N. 
recommendations  to  eliminate  military,  air,  and 
naval  bases  in  the  territories  of  other  states,  with 
particular  reference  to  Nato,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  these  bases  increase  the  threat  of  a 
new  world  war  but  actually  because  they 
strengthen  the  defensive  capabilities  of  the  free 
world. 

The  United  Nations  has  rejected  all  of  the  Soviet 
propositions  over  these  years,  recognizing  them 
for  what  they  are.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  a 
different  fate  for  the  present  Soviet  variation  on 
its  old  theme.  In  the  past,  they  stressed  banning 
nuclear  weapons  merely  by  declaration.  Now 
they  propose — again  by  declaration — banning  the 
use  only  of  these  weapons.  This  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  a  new  approach  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact,  it  is  really  a  repetition  of  efforts  made  in 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  fall 
of  1950  and  rejected  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  U.N.  The  United  Nations  rejected  it  then  as 
the  U.S.  opposes  it  now.    Our  reasons  are  sound. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  disarma- 
ment system  for  which  we  are  working  should  pro- 
vide for  prohibition  not  only  of  the  use  but  also  of 
the  production  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 
But  we  believe  this  can  only  come  about  as  the 
result  of  effective  safeguards  which  will  insure 
that  such  agreements  will  be  observed.  Mere  dec- 
larations not  to  use  these  weapons,  which  lack  any 
adequate  safeguards  against  violations  or  evasions, 
do  not  lessen  the  danger  of  war  nor  its  destruc- 
tiveness.  The  Soviet  proposal  would  permit  stocks 
of  weapons  to  be  accumulated,  while  merely  pro- 
posing a  declaration  against  their  use  which  would 
provide  at  best  the  illusion  and  not  the  reality  of 
security. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  views  rec- 
ognized as  fundamental  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  state  that  the  whole  disarmament  program, 
including  the  elimination  and  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  major  weapons  adaptable  to 
mass  destruction,  should  be  carried  out  under  ef- 
fective international  controls  and  in  such  a  way 
that  no  state  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  its 
security  was  in  danger.  The  Soviet  proposal  for  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  is 
an  effort  to  single  out  particular  weapons  and  then 
not  to  do  anything  more  than  create  a  paper 
promise  not  to  use  these  weapons.  This  approach 
attempts  to  ignore  the  defeat  suffered  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  when  it  last  made  such  a  proposal,  when 
the  members  of  the  U.N.  pointed  out  clearly  that 
it  is  aggression  which  is  the  gravest  of  all  crimes 
against  peace  and  security,  rather  than  the  use  of 
any  particular  weapons.    For  its  part,  the  United 
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States  Government  has  said  before  and  will  repeat 
again  that  it  will  not  use  any  kind  of  a  weapon 
except  to  repel  aggression ;  that  the  United  States 
will  not  threaten  to  employ  these  weapons  or  use 
them  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  our 
obligations  under  the  U.N.  Charter.  These  are 
pledges  far  greater  than  those  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
seeks  to  obtain  from  us  for  both  propaganda  and 
strategic  purposes. 

I  have  emphasized  particularly  in  my  statement 
two  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  four  principal 
approaches  used  by  the  U.S.  in  trying  to  obtain 
this  objective  of  peace  with  freedom  and  security. 
They  are  all  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  use  of  the 
processes  of  peaceful  settlement  and  the  attempts 
to  alleviate  international  social  and  economic  ills 
are  also  of  great  importance. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  one  reference  which 
would  indicate  to  you  why  I  have  placed  such  em- 

Ehasis  upon  collective  security  and  disarmament. 
»r.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  a  distinguished  physicist, 
recently  wrote :  "I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  only 
hope  of  avoiding  destruction  to  our  civilized 
values  now  lies  in  negotiation.  This  is  probably 
true.  But  negotiation  can  be  effective  only  when 
we  negotiate  from  strength."  One  of  the  major 
objectives  of  this  Government  is  to  negotiate  from 
strength.  It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  that 
we  pursue  the  four  courses  of  action  which  I  have 
described.  "We  have  sometimes  been  accused  of 
seeking  strength  rather  than  negotiation.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  is  seeking  both  strength — our 
own  and  that  of  the  free  nations — and  negotiation. 
This  dual  effort  has  received  the  firm  support  of 
most  members  of  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
our  record  will  demonstrate  clearly  that  we  have 
sought  to  negotiate  settlements  of  the  major  in- 
ternational issues,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  recital 
of  the  initiative  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
disarmament  field  is  good  testimony  to  the 
patience  and  persistence  of  these  efforts.  We  shall 
continue  these  efforts.  I  only  hope  that  some  day 
we  may  be  successful. 


Building  Strength  in  Today's 
World  Power  Situation 

by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy a 

Perhaps  today  more  than  ever  in  American  his- 
tory the  impact  of  our  foreign  relations  is  felt 
more  directly  by  those  like  yourselves  whose  good 
fortune  it  is  to  be  graduated  from  American  uni- 
versities. But  of  course  you  know  that  the  power 
of  a  great  nation  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  its 

1  Address  made  sit  the  commencement  exercises  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  June  9  (press  release 
311 ) . 


responsibilities.  The  world  into  which  this  grad- 
uating class  enters  is  profoundly  different  from 
that  which  received  your  elders  and  preceding 
generations  of  Americans.  Just  as  the  power 
situation  of  our  country  has  undergone  change,  so 
the  world  of  today  is  different  in  the  tempo  of 
events,  in  the  development  of  scientific  techniques, 
in  its  social  characteristics  and  its  conflicting 
ideologies.  In  the  healthy  environment  of  Ford- 
ham  you  are  blessed  by  acceptance  of  a  code  of 
morality  which  has  become  alien  to  large  masses 
of  the  world  population  for  whom  the  state  and 
not  the  individual  is  of  capital  importance. 

I  suppose  a  pessimist  would  bemoan  the  fortune 
which  has  been  our  lot  in  emerging  from  the  ti- 
tanic battles  of  World  War  II,  victorious  over  the 
totalitarian  ideologies  of  nazism  and  fascism, 
only  to  collide  headlong,  after  barely  a  month  of 
respite,  with  the  worldwide  crusade  of  yet  an- 
other pagan  philosophy,  Soviet  communism.  But 
it  really  is  a  challenge  out  of  which  will  come  a 
better  understanding  of  human  values  and  a  firm 
belief  in  our  religious  principles.  Communism 
long  since  rejected  that  code  of  morals  which  you 
have  learned  to  revere  here  at  Fordham  and  else- 
where. At  times,  in  dealing  with  the  exponents 
of  the  other  system,  it  has  seemed  to  some  of  us 
that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  For  them  the 
conception  of  political  action  in  good  faith,  of 
truth,  of  confidence,  and  of  trust  are  the  out- 
moded concepts  of  a  despised  bourgeoisie.  But 
I  believe  that  the  disadvantage  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  now  the  problem  is  more  clearly 
understood  by  an  ever  growing  number  in  the  free 
world.  At  least  the  day  has  passed  when  we  heard 
so  often  that  the  trouble  was  that  the  Soviets  did 
not  understand  us  well  enough  and  that  we  had  to 
make  substantial  concessions  at  every  turn  to  per- 
suade them  of  our  good  faith.  It  seems  hard  to 
believe  today  that  such  a  theory  was  widespread 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans  10  years  ago.  In- 
credible as  it  now  seems,  those  were  the  days 
when  it  was  considered  a  diplomatic  victory  to 
induce  a  Soviet  representative  merely  to  attend  an 
international  meeting.     But  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

Of  course,  as  our  Secretary  of  State  recently 
said,  if  one  does  not  believe  in  a  spiritual  order,  if 
one  does  not  accept  the  fact  of  moral  law  and 
what  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  referred  to  as 
"the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,"  then  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  combat  the  thesis  that  men 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  state.  And  that  one 
state  should  be  the  master  over  all  other  states. 
As  Secretary  Dulles  has  wisely  said,  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  premise  that  man  is  merely  matter, 
then  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  as  the  Communists  do, 
that  the  greatest  harmony  and  greatest  productiv- 
ity come  from  organizing  a  society  of  conformity, 
where  diversity  is  treated  as  grit  in  the  gears  of 
a  delicate  machine.  If  all  people  act  only  as  di- 
rected and  think  only  as  directed  and  believe  only 
as  directed,  then,  it  is  argued,  there  will  be  none 
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of  the  collisions,  the  disturbances,  which  produce 
social  unrest  and  wars.  Then,  it  is  said,  there  will 
be  peace  and  maximum  productivity,  because  we 
shall  have  applied  to  man  the  same  principles  of 
conduct  which,  we  find,  increase  peace  and  pro- 
ductivity in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals. 

Under  our  system  political  liberty  and  national 
sovereignty  are  orderly  and  acceptable  only  if  we 
exercise  self-restraints  and  self-control  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  moral  law;  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  free  society  that  there  be  acceptance 
of  the  supremacy  of  moral  law,  or  free  society 
becomes  a  society  of  intolerable  license.  Basically 
the  present  conflict  between  freedom  and  despot- 
ism is  a  conflict  between  a  spiritual  and  material 
view  of  the  universe  and  of  the  nature  of  man. 

It  is  not  and  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  Soviet 
Communists  that  freedom  is  suppressed  only  with- 
in what  is  now  the  area  dominated  by  them — this 
for  the  reason  that  freedom  anywhere  is  a  constant 
danger  to  them  because  freedom  is  inherently  a 
contagious  and  dynamic  moral  force. 

Thus  it  happens  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
Communists,  whether  it  be  in  relation  to  Germany, 
Austria,  atomic  energy,  or  Korea  or  Indochina, 
there  is  always  a  consistent  pattern.  They  cannot 
relax  their  grip  on  what  they  have.  They  in- 
variably insist  upon  a  formula  which  will  not 
only  assure  the  perpetuation  of  their  despotism 
but  they  seek  by  ruthless  methods  to  gain  control 
of  other  and  more  distant  areas  which  still  enjoy 
freedom. 

That  is  the  grim  element,  in  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  favorable,  even  happy,  international  pic- 
ture, and  it  overshadows  the  future  destiny  of  to- 
day's graduating  class  and  the  classes  of  all  our 
American  universities.  Arising  out  of  these  cir- 
cumstances and  to  protect  the  young  people  in 
the  development  of  their  careers  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  way  of  life  which  we  cherish,  your 
government  is  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
[system  of  collective  security. 

Naturally  the  most  important  objective  of  your 
government  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  the  cardinal 
principle  it  has  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  the 
principle  of  collective  security.  We  learned  this 
lesson  from  the  bitter  experiences  of  two  world 
wars.  We  have  tried  and  it  continues  to  be  a  tenet 
of  American  policy  to  apply  this  principle  on  a 
universal  basis  in  the  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately  for  the  world,  Soviet  imperial- 
ism, operating  under  various  slogans  and  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  international  communism,  became 
the  chief  disturber  of  the  peace  throughout  a  whole 
series  of  expansionist  projects.  By  devious  Avays 
and  the  ample  use  of  the  veto  its  representatives 
have  tried  to  obstruct  the  normal  operation  of  the 
jUnited  Nations  peace  machinery  which  under  the 
charter  is  comparatively  simple  and  clear.  A 
number  of  nations  including  our  own  refused  to 
be  frustrated  by  Soviet  obstructionist  tactics  and 
it  fortunately  became  apparent  that  the  peace- 


making function  of  the  United  Nations  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  offers  a  reasonable  latitude  and  a 
variety  of  action  all  within  the  purview  of  the 
Charter. 

Thus  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution  empowered  the  vetoless  General 
Assembly  to  initiate  collective  action  against  ag- 
gression. Article  52  of  the  charter  authorizes  and 
encourages  regional  security  arrangements  for 
keeping  the  peace.  And,  of  course,  the  historic 
Vandenberg  Resolution  adopted  by  our  Congress 
authorized  American  association  with  regional 
and  other  collective  security  arrangements. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  guideline  for  United  States 
security  action  contemplates  that  such  action  have 
the  moral  sanction  of  the  United  Nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  established  procedures.  In  such 
instances  it  is  also  clear  that  our  national  action 
must  be  a  part  of  collective  action,  either  under 
the  charter  as  in  the  case  of  Korea,  or  under 
regional  arrangements  for  self-defense  as  author- 
ized by  the  charter  and  of  course  including  the 
threatened  victim  nation  itself.  In  the  words  of 
our  President,  each  area  must  be  defended  pri- 
marily by  the  people  of  that  region ;  no  nation  can 
be  saved  which  does  not  wish  to  be  saved. 

Thus  our  present  policy  represents  an  evolution 
of  the  security  goals  we  set  for  ourselves  during 
the  course  of  American  postwar  planning.  It  has 
been  adapted  to  cope  with  Communist  obstruction 
but  it  still  stresses  security  as  the  primary  require- 
ment for  world  progress. 

Closely  associated  in  our  minds  with  security 
is  the  promotion  of  world  prosperity  through  co- 
operation. Again  the  Iron  Curtain  has  denied  us 
this  on  a  worldwide  basis  but  the  free  world  offers 
us  a  vast  area  in  which  we  can  act.  And  your 
Government  is  acting  with  vigor  in  the  fields  of 
economic  cooperation  and  technical  assistance  as 
well  as  in  the  broader  areas  of  cultural  exchanges 
and  intellectual  cooperation.  It  is  in  these  areas 
that  solid  barriers  can  be  erected  against  Com- 
munist subversion  which  breeds  on  and  inspires 
social  distress,  and  so  strength  can  be  stored 
against  eventual  Communist  aggression. 


British  Leaders'  Visit  to 
United  States 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  15 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  invited  the  PVime  Minister  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
spend  a  weekend  as  his  guests  in  Washington. 
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The  invitation  was  cordially  accepted,  and  it  has 
been  arranged  for  the  visit  to  take  place  during 
the  weekend  beginning  June  25. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  321  dated  June  15 

At  his  nexos  conference  on  June  15,  Secretary 
Dulles  ivas  asked  the  purpose  of  the  impending 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  Anthony  Eden.    Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

The  purpose  is  no  more  than  the  general  desire 
which  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  constantly  had 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  American  friends. 
It  has  been  his  practice,  I  think,  over  a  period  of 
years,  to  come  almost  annually  to  this  country. 
In  the  process  of  coming  here,  he  keeps  in  contact 
with  American  public  opinion  and  with  the 
thinking  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  relation  to  matters  which  are  of  common 
concern.  This  is  what  you  might  call  a  normal 
visit  in  this  respect.  It  does  not  grow  out  of  any 
emergency.  It  has  no  agenda.  It  is  merely  an 
informal  talk  together  of  the  kind  which  Sir 
Winston  has  sought  over  a  good  many  years. 

Asked  whether  the  timing  of  the  invitation  and 
its  acceptance  implied  that  there  had  been  some 
change  in  the  British  position  "due  to  the  failure'''' 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

Well,  there  has  been  actually  a  sort  of  standing 
invitation  from  the  President  to  Sir  Winston  and 
Mr.  Eden  to  come  over  here  whenever  it  was  con- 
venient. They  are  old  friends  of  his,  and  he  enjoys 
the  prospect  of  getting  together  and  having  in- 
formal talks.  This,  as  I  say,  has  been  a  sort  of 
standing  invitation.  Actually,  it  could  be  said 
that  it  has  been  outstanding  for  much  more  than 
some  weeks.  The  fact  that  it  is  actually  accepted 
now  for  the  weekend  of  June  25  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  Mr.  Eden 
to  come  over  here  with  Sir  Winston  while  the 
Geneva  Conference  was  going  on.  It  looks  now 
as  though  the  Geneva  Conference  either  will  be 
terminated  or  recessed  or  perhaps  reduced  to  a 
lower  level  of  negotiation,  so  that  it  now  seems 
a  convenient  time  to  have  the  sort  of  informal 
get-together  which  has  been  in  our  minds  for 
some  time. 

Asked  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that 
the  conversations  will  have  some  bearing  on  united 
action,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  we  would  talk  about  whatever  are  the  live 
topics  of  the  moment  and  that  might  be  one  of 
them. 

Asked  whether  another  topic  would  be  possible 
alternatives  to  Edc,  the  Secretary  said : 


I  think  my  answer  to  the  prior  question  covers 
that  one  also.  As  I  say,  there  is  no  agenda,  and  the 
meeting  and  talks  will  be  extremely  informal,  and 
there  will  not  be,  as  I  understand  it,  any  attempt 
to  arrive  at  any  formal  decisions,  but  probably  the 
kind  of  talk  which  would  be  expected  of  men  of 
affairs  if  they  gathered  together  in  the  smoking 
room  after  dinner  and  talked  about  the  matters 
that  are  currently  in  the  news. 

Asked  whether  the  French  would  be  brought ; 
into  the  talks,  Mr.  Dulles  replied: 

I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any  French 
participation  in  these  particular  talks.  As  I  say, 
this  has  been  a  sort  of  personal  invitation  of  the 
President's  to  personal  friends  of  his.  It  is  not 
intended  to  arrive  at  any  formal  decisions  which 
would  involve  matters  of  legitimate  concern  to 
France,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  French ; 
will  be  invited.  This  is  not  going  to  be  like  the, 
three-power  talks  that  took  place  at  Bermuda.: 
There  have  been  occasions,  as  you  know,  when  the 
French  President  of  the  Council  and  the  French 
Foreign  Secretary  have  been  over  here  alone  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  British,  and  this  will  be  an 
occasion  when  the  British  will  be  here  without 
the  presence  of  the  French.  There  are  no  impli-' 
cations  to  be  drawn  from  that. 

Asked  whether  he  expected  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  to  advance  his  efforts  and 
his  interests  in  the  formation  of  a  collective  de- 
fense system  for  Southeast  Asia,  Mr.  Dulles 
answered: 

The  United  States  has  not  given  up  its  view 
that  the  situation  in  that  area  would  be  improved 
by  the  creation  of  a  collective  defense  system.  I 
would  hope  that  the  talks  here  would  at  least 
further  progress  along  that  line.  There  seems  to 
be  some  indication  that  the  British  feel  that  the 
possibilities  of  Geneva  have  been  exhausted  and 
that  the  result  is  sufficiently  barren  so  that  alter- 
natives should  now  be  considered.  If  that  is  the 
way  they  feel  when  they  come  over  here,  I  hope 
that  that  can  lead  to  a  closer  meeting  of  the  minds 
which  may  permit,  in  consultation  with  the  other 
states  which  are  legitimately  involved,  the  taking 
of  some  decisions. 


U.S.  Assurances  to  France 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  18 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  of  June  18  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  President  Rene  Coty  of\ 
France : 

My  dear  President  Coty  :  I  write  to  assure  you! 
that  in  these  troubled  days  my  country  remains; 
warm  in  its  sympathy  and  staunch  in  its  friend- 
ship for  your  country. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  my  country,  and 
indeed  to  peoples  everywhere,  that  France  should 
continue  to  play  her  historic  role  as  the  champion 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and  as  a  master 
craftsman  of  new  and  better  human  relationships. 
The  United  States  hopes  to  see  realized,  while 
the  opportunity  still  exists,  the  imaginative  and 
epochal  French  concept  for  blending  national 
military  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe  so  that 
they  will  perform  a  single  service  of  peace  and 
security.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  pledge  of 
support  embodied  in  my  message  of  April  16 1  to 
Monsieur  Laniel  still  stands,  and  will  continue 
available  to  his  successor. 

In  Indochina  our  nation  has  long  shown  its  deep 
concern  by  heavy  financial  and  material  aid  which 
continues.  The  proposals  for  a  united  defense 
which  we  submitted  to  Monsieur  Laniel  repre- 
sented on  our  part  a  momentous  and  grave  deci- 
sion. Nothing  has  happened  here  to  change  the 
attitude  thus  expressed,  even  though  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  events  which  have  come  to  pass  have, 
of  course,  created  a  new  situation.  But  I  assure 
you  that  we  shall  be  ready  in  the  same  spirit  to 
open  new  discussions  as  the  forthcoming  French 
Government  may  deem  it  opportune. 
I  have  mentioned  two  aspects  of  our  relations 

'  which  imperatively  demand  high  governmental 
attention.  You  can  be  sure  that  they  will  be  dealt 
with  upon  the  foundation  of  the  respect  and  af- 

\  fection  for  France  which  is  felt  by  many  millions 
of  individual  American  citizens.    Our  past  asso- 

i  ciations  have  brought  sorrows  and  joys  which 
have  indelibly  pressed  their  image  upon  the  very 
heart  of  our  nations  and  this  is,  on  our  side,  a 

j  guarantee  of  our  future  attitude. 

I  shall  be  talking  informally  with  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  next  week  and  I  look  for- 

I  ward  to  resuming  with  the  Government  of  France 

|  such  intimate  conversations  as  I  have  had  in  the 
past  both  as  President  and  previously  when  I 
served  in  Europe  in  our  common  cause  first  of 
liberation  from  one  tyranny  and  then  of  defense 
against  another  tyranny. 

I  extend  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
spectful greetings. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Proposed  Changes  in  Organization 
of  Export- Import  Bank 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  10 

President  Eisenhower  met  at  noon  on  June  10 
with  Senators  Homer  E.  Capehart  and  Burnet  E. 
Maybank,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency;  Representatives  Jesse  P.  Wolcott 
and  Brent  Spence,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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George  M.  Humphrey ;  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  W.  Randolph  Burgess ;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thruston  Morton ;  General  Glen  E. 
Edgerton,  Managing  Director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

At  the  meeting,  agreement  was  reached  on  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  will  be  embodied  in  bills  to 
be  introduced  by  Senators  Capehart  and  Maybank 
in  the  Senate  and  by  Representatives  Wolcott  and 
Spence  in  the  House. 

The  changes  are  the  result  of  a  year's  experience 
and  study,  including  visits  to  Latin  American 
countries  by  members  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  a  mission  headed  by  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  also  had  the  benefit  of  consideration 
of  these  problems  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
businessmen  and  financial  representatives. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  increase  the  «/ 
lending  authority  of  the  Bank  by  $500  million  and 
strengthen  the  organization  of  the  institution  by 
creating  a  bipartisan  board  of  directors  of  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  would  be  the  President  of  the  Bank,  who 
would  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer. 

These  proposed  changes  are  designed  to  further 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Bank,  which  are  to  aid 
in  financing  and  to  facilitate  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  United  States.  Such  assistance 
is  particularly  important  to  American  exporters 
under  current  conditions  in  world  markets. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  will  continue 
to  coordinate  the  foreign  financial  operations  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  with  those  of  other  agen- 
cies or  the  Government.  The  President  of  the 
Bank  will  become  a  member  of  the  Nac. 


International  Bank  Announcements 


Loan  for  Pakistan  Gas  Project 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  with  six  private  British  banks  par- 
ticipating, on  June  2  made  a  loan  of  £5  million 
(equivalent  to  $14  million)  for  the  construction  of 
a  natural  gas  transmission  line  in  West  Pakistan. 
The  project,  based  on  the  recent  discovery  of  natu- 
ral gas  about  350  miles  north  of  Karachi,  will  for 
the  first  time  make  this  fuel  available  to  industry 
and  is  of  great  potential  importance  in  Pakistan's 
economic  development. 

The  loan  was  made  to  the  Sui  Gas  Transmission 
Company  Limited.  This  is  a  newly  formed  com- 
pany in  which  three-quarters  of  the  shares  will  be 
held  by  private  investors  in  Pakistan  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one-quarter  will  be  held 
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by  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corpo- 
ration. Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  shares 
will  be  in  Pakistani  ownership;  the  Burmah  Oil 
Company  Ltd.  and  the  Commonwealth  Develop- 
ment Finance  Company  Ltd.  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  hold  the  remainder. 

The  Eastern  Exchange  Banks,  a  group  of  six 
banks  doing  business  in  Asia,  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  today's  loan,  without  the  International 
Bank's  guarantee,  to  the  extent  of  £645,000  ($1,- 
806,000 ) .  This  represents  the  first  seven  maturities 
of  the  loan,  falling  due  semiannually  from  August 
I,  1956,  through  August  1,  1959.  The  participat- 
ing banks  are  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Aus- 
tralia &  China;  Eastern  Bank,  Limited;  Grind- 
lays  Bank  Limited;  Lloyds  Bank  Limited; 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Limited;  and  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  India,  Limited. 

The  development  of  natural  gas  will  provide 
Pakistan  with  an  important  domestic  source  of 
fuel.  Pakistan  has  relatively  meager  supplies  of 
coal  and  oil.  Of  its  annual  coal  requirements  of 
about  1.2  million  tons,  600,000  tons  are  now  im- 
ported; and  fuel  oil  imports  average  more  than 
500,000  tons  a  year.  By  providing  relatively  cheap 
and  abundant  supplies  of  the  new  fuel,  the  Sui  gas 
project  will  in  time  save  large  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange.  In  the  first  year  of  operations  gas  from 
the  project  will  be  equivalent  in  fuel  value  to 
some  500,000  tons  of  coal,  and,  as  plant  capacity  is 
reached,  it  will  be  triple  this  amount. 

Assistance  to  Railways 
In  French  West  Africa 

The  International  Bank  on  June  10  made  a  loan 
of  $7.5  million  to  assist  a  program  being  carried 
out  to  modernize  the  railways  of  French  West 
Africa.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  has 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  loan,  without  the  In- 
ternational Bank's  guarantee,  to  the  extent  of 
$609,000  covering  the  first  two  maturities  of  the 
loan  falling  due  on  December  1,  1956,  and  June  1, 
1957. 

Efficient  rail  transport  is  essential  to  the  trade 
and  future  development  of  French  West  Africa. 
Distances  are  great:  the  country  is  about  three- 
fifths  the  size  of  the  United  States  and  eight  times 
that  of  France.  About  three-quarters  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  18  million  live  more  than  200  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Without  the  railways  the  inte- 
rior would  be  largely  cut  off  from  world  commerce  ; 
traffic  on  the  major  rivers  is  hampered  by  sand- 
bars, rapids,  and  wide  seasonal  variations  in  the 
water  level,  while  long  motor  roads  have  proved 
costly  to  build  and  maintain.  At  present  about 
four-fifths  of  the  freight  carried  by  the  railways 
moves  in  overseas  trade.  Exports  consist  chiefly  of 
cocoa,  coffee,  peanuts,  bananas,  palm  oil,  and  other 
tropical  products. 

.The  railways  consist  of  four  separate  meter-gage 
lines.    They  total  3,750  kilometers  (2,250  miles)  in 


length  and  run  inland  towards  the  Niger  Rive: 
from  the  widely  separated  ports  of  Dakar,  Con 
akry,  Abidjan,  and  Porto  Novo. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  railways  suf 
fered  seriously  from  lack  of  replacement  parts  an( 
could  not  be  adequately  maintained.  In  1947 
therefore,  the  French  authorities  began  a  long 
range  program  to  modernize  equipment  and  in 
crease  operating  efficiency.  This  program  is  ex 
pected  to  cost  the  equivalent  of  $90  million  an( 
to  be  completed  in  1957. 

Track,  telecommunications,  and  repair  f  acilitie 
are  being  improved,  rolling  stock  modernized,  an( 
the  existing  fleet  of  steam  locomotives  is  being  re 
placed  by  diesels  throughout  the  system.  By  th 
end  of  1952  the  equivalent  of  $45  million  had  beei 
spent  and  about  half  the  program  completed.  Ii 
the  meantime,  the  volume  of  freight  carried  ha! 
risen  to  a  level  two-thirds  greater  than  prewar. 

The  bank's  loan  will  provide  funds  for  the  pur 
chase  of  35  diesel  mainline  locomotives  and  3; 
diesel  switching  engines  for  the  two  longest  an( 
most  heavily  used  lines,  running  from  Dakar,  ii 
the  territory  of  Senegal,  into  the  Sudan,  and  fron 
Abidjan,  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  into  the  Upper  Volta 
Bids  for  the  locomotives  were  solicited  on  an  inter, 
national  basis,  and  French  suppliers  were  success 
ful.  The  diesels  will  be  cheaper  to  operate  thai 
the  steam  locomotives  they  will  replace  and  cai 
be  expected  to  pay  for  themselves  in  about  6  years 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  12  years  and  carrie 
interest  at  414  percent,  including  the  statutory 
1-percent  commission  charged  by  the  bank.  Thi 
equipment  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loai 
will  be  used  by  the  French  West  African  Rail 
way  Administration,  which  operates  the  railway: 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Office  fo: 
French  Overseas  Railways.  The  Central  Offio 
is  the  borrower,  and  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by  th 
Republic  of  France. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  bank's  ex 
ecutive  directors,  the  loan  documents  were  signe( 
by  His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambassador  o: 
France  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Re 
public  of  France ;  by  Frederic  Surleau,  Presiden 
of  the  Central  Office  for  French  Overseas  Rail 
ways,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Office;  by  Henr 
Cuneo,  Inspector  General  of  Public  Works  foi 
French  Overseas  Territories,  on  behalf  of  tin 
French  West  African  Railway  Administration 
and  by  Eugene  R.  Black,  President,  on  behalf  o: 
the  International  Bank. 


Turkey's  Armed  Forces  Get 
$30  Million  in  FOA  Funds 

An  allotment  of  $30  million  to  provide  Turkey's 
armed  forces  with  such  items  as  jet  fuel,  lubri- 
cants, tires  and  batteries,  and  clothing  was  an- 
nounced on  June  15  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
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Administration.  This  allotment  is  in  addition  to 
substantial  support  being  given  Turkey  in  direct 
military  aid  and  $46  million  previously  allotted 
in  defense  support  funds  to  bolster  the  defenses  of 
Turkey. 

While  Turkey  still  is  a  relatively  underde- 
veloped country,  Foa  said,  a  combination  of 
equipment,  supplies,  and  technical  exchange  pro- 
vided the  country  in  the  last  6  years  has  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  expansion  and  development  of 
the  Turkish  economy.  Virtually  all  elements  of 
Turkish  national  life  have  benefited  from  the 
ambitious  economic  development  program  upon 
which  Turkey  has  embarked. 

In  furtherance  of  programs  to  build  a  stronger 
Turkey,  the  United  States  since  1948  has  pro- 
vided $353,500,000  (including  the  June  15  allot- 
ment) in  economic  assistance,  plus  additional 
millions  in  direct  military  aid. 


FOA  Authorizes  Funds 
for  Korean  Power  Plants 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
June  10  announced  a  $30  million  authorization  for 
building  three  new  thermal-electric  power  plants 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  will  add  100,000 
kilowatts  to  South  Korea's  power  supply. 

The  power  project  is  the  largest  single  author- 
ization approved  for  South  Korea,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  foundation  upon  which  the  country's  over- 
all economic  rehabilitation  may  be  achieved.  It 
and  other  power  projects  now  under  way  will 
quadruple  the  country's  available  power. 

The  $30  million  authorization  brings  to  $158 
million  the  expenditures  so  far  authorized  out  of 
this  fiscal  year's  $200  million  Foa  funds.  Addi- 
tional purchase  requests  from  Korea,  totaling  $42 
million,  are  being  processed  to  complete  the  fiscal 
1954  program. 
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Anticipated  Increase  in  Refugee  Migration  for  1954  and  1955 


SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration,  established  on  the  initiative  of 
the  U.S.  Government  at  Brussels  in  1951,  is  en- 
gaged in  facilitating  the  movement  of  migrants 
and  refugees  out  of  Europe  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  moved.  The  Committee,  which  had  met 
in  previous  sessions  at  Brussels,  Washington, 
Venice,  and  Geneva,  held  its  seventh  session  at 
Geneva  from  April  26  through  May  1,  1954.1 
Subcommittees  on  draft  rules  and  regulations  and 
on  finance  met  between  April  20  and  24  and  during 
the  session  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Committee. 

The  24  member  governments  participating  in 
the  seventh  session  were : 


Argentina 

Greece 

Australia 

Israel 

Austria 

Italy 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Netherlands 

Canada 

Norway 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Colombia 

Sweden 

Costa  Rica 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Uruguay 

France 

United  States 

Germany 

Venezuela 

The  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  of  Trieste,  and  the  Holy  See 
were  represented  by  observers.  The  Sovereign 
Order  of  Malta,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, and  nongovernmental  organizations  and  vol- 
untary agencies  interested  in  migration  were  also 
represented  by  observers. 

1  For  articles  on  the  Committee's  previous  sessions,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1952,  p.  169;  Apr.  21,  1952,  p.  638; 
July  21,  1952,  p.  107;  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  64;  June  22,  1953, 
p.  879 ;  and  Jan.  4, 1954,  p.  26. 
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Director's  Statement 

Former  American  Ambassador  Hugh  Gibson, 
Director  of  the  Migration  Committee,  made  a 
challenging  statement  to  the  government  members 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session.  Citing  the 
low  volume  of  movement,  77,626  in  1952  and 
87,501  in  1953,  he  pointed  out  that  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  movement  had  taken  place  since  July 
1953  and  that  40,328  persons  had  been  assisted  to 
find  new  homes  overseas  by  the  Committee  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1954,  clearly  indicating  a  total 
movement  for  the  year  under  the  Committee's 
auspices  of  approximately  120,000. 

The  operations  of  the  Committee  in  the  first  2 
years  had  taken  place  during  a  period  of  low 
worldwide  migration  when  immigration  countries 
for  economic  and  political  reasons  had  reduced 
their  intake  of  immigrants.  The  Committee 
therefore  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping and  encouraging  new  bilateral  arrange- 
ments between  governments  to  reestablish  the 
higher  flow  of  migrants  that  had  taken  place  with 
international  assistance  during  the  period  from 
1947  to  1951.  Mr.  Gibson  stated  that  the  increased 
rate  of  movement  already  noted  in  recent  months 
had  resulted  not  only  from  the  action  of  govern- 
ments in  increasing  their  intake  but  largely  from 
special  services  provided  by  the  Committee.  The 
Committee,  he  said,  had  assisted  governments,  at 
their  request,  to  improve  their  emigration  and  im- 
migration procedures  and  had  supplied  special 
services  in  the  way  of  vocational  and  language 
training  and  information  to  migrants  concerning 
immigration  opportunities.  A  large  part  of  the 
increased  movement  had  resulted,  he  stated,  from 
the  Committee's  recent  efforts  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
particularly  to  assist  the  reunion  of  families  of 
migrants  who  had  gone  in  earlier  years  to 
Australia,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Gibson  estimated  that  the  present  move- 
ment of  migrants  assisted  by  the  Committee  con- 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles ' 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  delegates,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration.  Your 
work  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  United  States,  an 
interest  which  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  our 
United  States  legislators  here,  particularly  Con- 
gressman Reed  and  Congressman  Walters,  at  so 
many  of  your  sessions. 

I  have  come  here  merely  to  confirm,  if  any  con- 
firmation is  needed,  the  interest  which  the  United 
States  takes  and  which  has  already  been  so  fully 
shown. 

Your  Committee,  by  reason  of  its  structure^the 
evidence  of  which  is  here  about  us,  is  well  fitted  to 
work  out  the  solution  of  the  urgent  problems  of 
excess  populations  and  of  their  productive  resettle- 
ment. You  are  the  only  intergovernmental  organi- 
zation which,  if  adequately  supported  by  its  mem- 
bers, can  actually  solve  some  of  those  difficult 
problems. 

There  are  many  facts  which  show  that  your 
organization  is  dealing  successfully  with  its  prob- 
lems. I  may  mention  only  a  few.  I  note  that  the 
number  of  member  governments  has  increased,  so 
that  there  are  now  24.  I  note  the  fact  that  those 
member  governments  have  determined  to  establish 
this  Committee  on  a  more  permanent  basis  through 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution. 

Already,  I  understand,  your  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  the  movement  of  one-third 
of  the  yearly  total  number  of  migrants  from  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  scope  of  your  work  is  now  being 
extended  and  your  activities  are  being  broadened. 
All  of  this  represents  solid  progress  and  confirms 
the  farsighted  intentions  of  your  founders. 

I  alluded  a  moment  ago  to  the  interest  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  taken  in  this  work. 
That  interest  derives  from  many  factors.  We  know 
that  the  growth  of  excess  populations  creates  un- 
employment with  all  its  disturbing  implications. 
The  problems  with  which  you  are  dealing  are  not 
unrelated  to  the  defense  and  the  security  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

All  of  this  is  of  course  of  very  direct  interest  to 
the  United  States.  Also,  I  may  add,  the  humani- 
tarian character  of  your  task  has  a  strong  appeal. 
The  American  people  have  always  had  a  very  deep 
sympathy  with  whatever  alleviates  the  sufferings 
of  mankind.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  considera- 
tions which  justify  continued  United  States  support 
of  this  organization. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
this  compact  and  active  organization,  with  its  clear- 
cut  agenda,  is  in  fact  able  to  reach  constructive 
decisions  on  its  vital  tasks.  I  hope  the  same  may 
prove  true  of  the  other  Conference  which  I  am 
attending  which  goes  on  in  this  same  building. 

What  you  are  doing  here  is  proof  that  the  free 
governments  can  effectively  join  together  in  the 
solution  of  great  human  problems.  In  tins  troubled 
world  where  so  many  suffer  and  where  so  much 
suspicion  reigns,  your  Committee's  work  stands  out 
as  a  welcome  shining  light. 


1  Made  before  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  Apr.  30. 


stituted  one-third  of  the  total  annual  migration 
from  Europe  and  stated  that  he  looked  forward 
confidently  to  an  annual  movement  under  the 
Committee's  auspices  of  250,000.  This  target 
would  present  a  challenge  to  the  government  mem- 
bers to  make  sufficient  resources  available  to  the 
Committee  to  permit  full  exploitation  of  the  op- 
portunities for  migration  presently  envisaged. 
The  Committee  found  practical  application  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  observations  in  its  later  consideration 
of  the  program  proposed  for  1955,  which  en- 
visaged the  movement  of  156,700  under  a  total 
budget  of  $50,035,675. 

Mr.  Gibson  urged  the  governments  also  to  give 
early  consideration  to  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion proposed  for  the  Committee  at  its  sixth  ses- 
sion. He  reported  that  eight  governments — 
Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Israel,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland — had  al- 
ready notified  the  Committee  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  constitution,  which  will  give  the  Commit- 
tee a  more  formal  status  and  an  anticipated  life 
span  of  at  least  3  years  from  the  date  of  entry  into 
force.  Acceptances  by  16  governments  are  re- 
quired with  other  conditions  to  bring  the  con- 
stitution into  force. 

The  response  to  the  Director's  statement  was 
sympathetic  although,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
government  representatives  stated  that  no  finan- 
cial commitments  with  respect  to  future  years 
could  be  made  at  that  time.  For  the  United 
States,  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  Francis  E.  Walter, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  alternate  U.  S. 
representatives,  assured  the  Committee  of  continu- 
ing United  States  interest  and  support.  Mr.  Reed 
stated  that  the  question  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Committee  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  adopted  at  the  previous  session  at 
Venice  was  currently  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress  and  predicted  early  favorable  action. 
Mr.  Walter  spoke  of  the  lively  interest  in  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  Mrs.  Houghton 
presented  a  summary  statement  of  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Escapee  Program  and  cited 
the  close  collaboration  existing  between  the  pro- 
gram and  the  Committee  as  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  United  States  support  of  the  Committee's 
efforts.  Approximately  10,000  recent  escapees 
from  Communist  areas  had  been  assisted  in  re- 
settlement by  the  joint  action  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Escapee  Program. 

In  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  April  30  were 
Richard  Casey,  Minister  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  Australia ;  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  State,  United  States  of  America;  Paul-Henri 
Spaak,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Belgium ;  and 
Adrian  Pelt,  Director,  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Dulles  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  briefly,  confirmed  the  inter- 
est of  their  respective  governments  in  its  work, 
and  commended  the  Committee  for  its  efforts  to 
find  solutions  for  a  great  human  problem. 
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The  report  of  the  Director  for  1953  disclosed 
that  the  sources  and  destinations  of  87,501  persons 
moved  during  that  year  were  as  follows : 


From 

Austria   5,531 

Germany 40,325 

Greece 4,096 

Italy 20,  975 

Netherlands 2,296 

Shanghai-Far  East-     3,  259 

Trieste 1, 367 

Others   9,652 


87,501 


To 

Argentina  9,022 

Australia 13, 326 

Brazil   12,702 

Canada   36,922 

Chile 776 

Israel 2,389 

U.  S.  A 6,  365 

Venezuela 3,921 

Others 2,078 


87,  501 


Of  the  165,165  persons  moved  by  the  Committee 
between  February  1',  1952,  and  December  31, 1953, 
47,000  were  refugees  under  the  mandate  of  the 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees. 

On  recommendation  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Draft  Rules  and  Regulations  the  Com- 
mittee approved  the  texts  of  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  Council  and  for  the  Executive  Committee. 
After  the  constitution  comes  into  force,  these  rules 
of  procedure  will  be  referred  to  the  Council  and 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  adoption.  Draft 
staff  and  financial  regulations  were  referred  to  a 
later  session  of  the  Committee. 

Acting  on  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Finance,  composed  of  Australia,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Committee  accepted  the  financial  re- 
port for  1953,  which  showed  income  of  $2,525,490 
to  cover  administrative  expenditure  and  income  of 
$30,886,080  for  operational  expenditure,  a  total 
of  $33,411,570.  Administrative  expenditure 
totaled  $1,970,302  and  operational  expenditure 
$23,885,114,  totaling  $25,855,416. 

Revised  Budget  for  1954 

The  Subcommittee  on  Finance  recommended 
and  the  Migration  Committee  adopted  a  revised 
budget  and  plan  of  expenditure  for  1954 
envisaging  the  movement  of  118,400  persons. 
Administrative  expenditure  of  $2,580,437  and 
operational  expenditure  of  $37,413,636  were  ap- 
proved, making  the  total  budget  adopted  for  1954 
$39,994,073. 

The  adoption  of  this  budget  presented  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  challenge  to  raise  $2,588,109  in  ad- 
ditional resources  to  cover  an  anticipated  deficit 
in  that  amount  in  the  1954  operations.  The  Com- 
mittee was  convinced  that  the  anticipated  deficit 
would  develop  in  fact  because  the  movement  of 
persons  in  the  first  4  months  of  1954  totaled 
40,328  and  there  was  thus  every  indication  that 
the  estimate  of  118,400  in  movement  would  be 
achieved  in  1954.  In  response  to  this  situation  the 
Australian  representative  reported  an  offer  of  an 
additional  contribution  of  $400  thousand  for  1954. 
Denmark  offered  an  additional  $30  thousand  and 
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Norway  $14  thousand.  The  United  States  rep- 
resentative, W.  Hallam  Tuck,  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  an  additional  contribution 
totaling  $1  million:  $500  thousand  to  be  made 
available  on  the  basis  of  movement  achieved  in 
excess  of  110,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  118,400,  and 
$500  thousand  in  consideration  of  comparable 
contributions  by  other  member  governments  to 
cover  the  anticipated  deficit. 

In  offering  this  special  contribution,  the  United 
States  representative  stressed  again  the  need  for 
additional  contributions  by  member  governments 
to  the  operational  expenditure  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  additional  contributions  offered  at 
the  seventh  session  would  inspire  other  member 
governments  to  make  comparable  contributions. 
He  also  stressed  the  necessity  for  placing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  movement  achieved  on  a  re- 
volving-fund basis  and  urged  that  more  of  the 
migrants  be  encouraged  to  contribute  under  par- 
tial payment  plans  toward  the  costs  of  their 
transport. 

The  Migration  Committee  recognized  the  close 
relationship  between  the  anticipated  deficit  in  in- 
come for  1954  and  the  need  for  the  Committee 
to  establish  the  cash  reserve  proposed  by  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  pointed  out  that  such  a 
cash  reserve  would  be  needed  in  the  fall  months 
of  1954,  if  the  Committee  were  to  be  in  a  position 
to  finance  its  operations  in  1955  and  to  make  the 
advance  payments  required.  The  Director  urged 
all  governments  to  make  payments  on  administra- 
tive and  operational  contributions  earlier  and  in 
any  event  to  make  reimbursements  for  movements 
effected  by  the  Committee  immediately  on  pres- 
entation of  invoices. 

The  Director  originally  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cash  reserve  of  $3  million :  $1  million  to 
be  allocated  as  a  reserve  for  administrative  ex- 
penditure and  $2  million  for  operational  expendi- 
ture. Contributions  were  to  be  made  to  the  reserve 
for  administrative  expenditure  by  all  member  gov- 
ernments in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  administrative  expenditure  already  in 
effect.  However,  the  Director  proposed  that  only 
the  emigration  and  immigration  countries  contrib- 
ute to  the  cash  reserve  for  operational  expenditure. 
The  United  States  representative  advised  the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  request  for  a  one-time 
contribution  to  a  cash  reserve  on  a  loan  basis  in 
addition  to  the  regular  contribution,  provided  all 
member  governments  were  asked  to  contribute 
approximately  on  the  scale  of  contributions  to 
administrative  expenditure  to  the  total  of  the  pro- 
posed $3  million  cash  reserve.  This  proposal  met 
with  some  resistance  from  the  so-called  sympa- 
thizing government  members  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  ground  that  the  sympathizing 
governments  were  not  prepared  to  share  in  the 
costs  of  operations.  After  discussion  the  United 
States  view  prevailed  and  was  embodied  in  the 
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final  resolution  adopted  by  the  Migration  Com- 
mittee requesting  governments  to  provide  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $3  million  on  a  loan  basis  for  a 
cash  reserve.  There  was  general  acceptance  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  necessity  for 
establishing  such  a  cash  reserve  during  1954. 

Plans  for  1955 

In  considering  the  proposed  plan  of  operations 
and  the  budget  and  plan  of  expenditure  for  1955, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  and  the  Migration 
Committee  recognized  that  their  action  was  of  a 
preliminary  nature  because  of  the  necessary  budg- 
etary procedures  of  many  of  the  government  mem- 
bers and  that  final  action  on  the  1955  budget  would 
be  taken  at  the  next  session.  After  much  discus- 
sion an  estimate  of  movement  during  1955  totaling 
156,700,  including  a  movement  of  50,000  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953,  was  tentatively  adopted.  It  was  recognized 
that  this  estimate  would  require  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  budget  of  the  Committee  and  conse- 
quently presented  a  challenge  to  the  member  gov- 
ernments to  increase  their  contributions.  The  esti- 
mate of  movement,  however,  appeared  justified  by 
the  current  high  rate  of  movement  in  1954  and  the 
movements  already  planned  and  anticipated  for 
1955.  An  administrative  budget  of  $2,491,728  and 
an  operational  budget  of  $47,543,947,  making  a 
total  budget  of  $50,035,675,  was  adopted  subject 
to  final  review  and  determination  at  the  eighth 
session. 

No  commitments  were  made  at  the  seventh  ses- 
sion by  member  governments  with  respect  to  their 
contributions  for  1955.  The  Committee,  however, 
had  knowledge  of  the  proposal  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  Congress  that  the  United 
States  contribution  be  $11,700,000  for  that  period. 
Assuming  a  United  States  contribution  of  $11,- 
700,000,  the  budget  as  tentatively  adopted  called 
for  an  increase  in  contributions  by  other  govern- 
ments over  their  present  contributions  of 
$6,949,281. 

The  Committee  was  interested  to  learn  that  sub- 
stantial success  had  been  achieved  since  the  previ- 
ous session  in  reducing  the  refugee  population  in 
Trieste  to  below  3,000.  In  the  same  period  the 
movement  of  European  refugees  out  of  Shanghai 
through  Hong  Kong  to  overseas  countries  of  re- 
settlement was  proceeding  at  a  slower  pace.  The 
Australian  and  Netherlands  representatives  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  that  special  efforts  would 
be  made  during  1954  and  1955  to  increase  the 
current  movement  of  migrants  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  Australia  by  15,000  under  special  arrange- 
ments requiring  the  full  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Baron  Eric  O.  van  Boetzelaer  (Netherlands) 
presided  at  the  opening  session  in  the  absence  of 
Fernando  Nilo  de  Alvarenga  (Brazil),  chairman 
of  the  sixth  session.    The  following  officers  were 
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unanimously  elected  to  serve  at  the  seventh  ses- 
sion: Chairman,  J.  S'erres  (France)  ;  First  Vice 
Chairman,  D.  Uzcategui-Ramirez  (Venezuela) ; 
Second  Vice  Chairman,  Karl  Fritzer  (Austria)  ; 
Rapporteur,  A.  Donnadieu  (Costa  Rica).  Baron 
van  Boetzelaer  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Finance  and  Ralph  L.  Harry  (Aus- 
tralia) as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Draft 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  ses- 
sion by  W.  Hallam  Tuck,  member  of  the  Person- 
nel Task  Force  for  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Alternate  representatives  were:  Chauncey  W. 
Reed  and  Francis  E.  Walter,  both  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  Assistant  Director  for 
Refugees,  Migration,  and  Voluntary  Assistance, 
Foreign  Operations  Administration.  Advisers 
were:  George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees 
and  Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State; 
Walter  M.  Besterman,  staff  member,  and  William 
R.  Foley,  Committee  counsel,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  Rich- 
ard R.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  Field  Coordina- 
tion, U.S.  Escapee  Program,  Foa,  Frankfort; 
Col.  Dayton  H.  Frost,  Chief,  International  Pro- 
grams Division  on  Refugees,  Foa  ;  Albert  F.  Can- 
well,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  and  Robert  Hubbell,  Labor 
Specialist,  U.S.  European  Regional  Organization 
(Foa),  Paris.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  visited  the  Com- 
mittee at  its  opening  session. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Committee  will  be 
held  in  November  1954  at  Geneva  unless  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  constitution  requires  that  a 
meeting  be  called  earlier. 

•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons, 
Department  of  State. 


U.S.  Encouragement 
of  International  Travel 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  June  8 
addressed  by  Clarence  B.  Randall,  special  con- 
sultant to  the  President,  to  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  1 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  8, 195Jf. 

Dear  Congressman  Javets  :  Following  through 
further  with  respect  to  your  letter  of  May  19, 
1954,2  I  am  happy  to  give  you  this  summary  of 

1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  June  15,  1954,  p.  A4386. 

2  Not  printed  here. 
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steps  taken  by  the  executive  branch  with  respect 
to  the  encouragement  of  international  travel. 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  developments 
has  been  the  emphasis  which  the  President  placed 
on  the  expansion  of  international  travel  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  March  30  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  economic  policy.3  After  stressing 
the  cultural,  social,  and  economic  advantages  to 
the  whole  free  world  of  international  travel,  he 
stated : 

I  shall  instruct  the  appropriate  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, at  home  and  abroad,  to  consider  how  they  can 
facilitate  international  travel.  They  will  be  asked  to  take 
action  to  simplify  governmental  procedures  relating  to 
customs,  visas,  passports,  exchange,  or  monetary  restric- 
tions and  other  regulations  that  sometimes  harass  the 
traveler. 

A  bill,  H.  R.  8352,  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Frelinghuysen  to  give  efFect  to  the  one  spe- 
cific legislative  recommendation  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  connection  with  international  travel. 
This  bill  would  increase  the  duty-free  allowance 
for  tourists  from  $500  to  $1,000,  exercisable  every  6 
months. 

To  implement  further  his  recommendations  in 
this  field,  the  President  has  recently  sent  memo- 
randa to  the  four  principal  agencies  concerned 
with  international  travel,  namely,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Justice, 
requesting  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
out  his  recommendations. 

As  a  further  follow-up  on  this  section  of  the 
President's  message  I  have  asked  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  reexamine  the  provisions  of  the  plant 
and  animal  quarantine  laws  and  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  and  the  administration  therefor, 
to  determine  whether  there  are  any  inequities  in 
the  application  of  these  laws  to  foreign  commodi- 
ties as  compared  with  domestic  commodities.  It 
is  understood  with  the  staff  of  each  of  these  de- 
partments that  these  reviews  although  more  gen- 
eral than  the  tourist  problem  do  cover  any  aspects 
of  these  laws  or  their  enforcement  which  affect 
tourists. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  international  travel  is  the  request 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  for  a  small  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  reestablish  an  office  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  development  of  tourist  travel.  If  this 
money  is  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  it  will  be 
possible  to  do  considerably  more  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding adequate  statistics  on  travel,  determining 
what  factors  tend  to  hinder  travel,  reviewing  for- 
eign regulations  and  procedures  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  through  diplomatic  channels  changes 
in  these  regulations  and  procedures  which  would 
facilitate  travel,  and  so  on. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602. 


Simplified  Customs  Procedures 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  instituted  various 
new  procedures  designed  to  make  it  easier  for 
travelers  to  pass  through  the  United  States  cus- 
toms. Examination  of  travelers'  personal  luggage, 
particularly  that  accompanying  the  traveler,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  our  laws.  Within  the  past 
2  years  steps  have  also  been  taken  to  reduce  the 
formalities  involved  when  a  tourist  makes  a  pur- 
chase abroad  and  sends  it  home  separately.  An 
experiment  which  holds  great  promise  has  been 
underway  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with  Can- 
ada. This  is  a  procedure  whereby  travelers  leav- 
ing certain  Canadian  points  and  going  directly  to 
the  United  States  are  examined  before  leaving 
Canada,  and  are  thus  not  delayed  at  all  upon 
reaching  the  United  States  border.  This  proce-  j 
dure  may  be  extended  to  other  nearby  countries  if 
the  necessary  cooperation  of  those  countries  can  < 
be  secured.  At  present  officials  of  the  Treasury  ; 
Department  do  not  think  such  a  system  would 
prove  feasible  for  the  more  remote  countries,  for  ; 
example,  Western  European  or  South  American 
countries. 

Representatives  of  this  country  are  actively 
engaged  in  discussions  with  those  of  other  coun-  i 
tries,  both  through  individual  meetings  and  i 
through  multilateral  conferences,  to  find  ways  of  ! 
simplifying  border  formalities  and  otherwise  to 
facilitate  international  travel.  We  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  example,  represented  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for 
the  Temporary  Importation  of  Private  Vehicles 
and  for  Tourism.  This  conference  is  seeking  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  protocol  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1948  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
uniform  regulations  covering  automobiles  and 
auto  travel  and  to  arrive  at  international  agree- 
ment on  the  regulations  covering  personal  belong- 
ings accompanying  a  tourist.  The  United  States 
will  also  shortly  send  its  delegation  to  the  Fifth  In- 
ter-American Travel  Conference,  to  be  held  this 
year,  June  10-20,  in  Panama.  Active  considera- 
tion is  now  being  given  by  this  Government  to  a 
recommendation  for  placing  tourism  on  the  agenda 
of  the  forthcoming  Inter- American  Conference  of 
Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy,  to  be  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  problems  of  tourist 
travel  with  other  nations  at  conferences,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  now  taking  advantage  of  all  opportuni- 
ties as  they  arise  to  impress  on  other  nations  the 
importance  we  attach  to  international  travel  and 
to  urge  upon  them  the  appropriate  actions  to 
encourage  such  travel.  You  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International  Affairs, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  and  I  all  met  with  the  delegation  of  lead- 
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hxg  European  travel  officials,  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Travel  Commission,  which  was  recently  in 
this  country. 

Travel  Talks  With  Foreign  Officials 

The  Department  of  State  has  established  new 
procedures  to  insure  that  the  question  of  inter- 
national travel  will  be  discussed  wherever  appro- 
priate with  visiting  foreign  officials,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  recent  visit  of  high-level  Spanish 
officials.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  see  that  the  basic  standing  in- 
struction to  all  our  foreign  service  personnel  will 
take  specific  account  of  the  emphasis  placed  on 
international  travel  by  the  President.  This  will 
further  insure  that  the  subject  will  be  given  ade- 
quate attention  in  future  discussions  with  other 
nations. 

One  special  aspect  of  our  international  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  international  travel  per- 
tains to  the  visa  which  some  nations,  including  this 
one,  require  for  entry  by  nonresidents  of  the  coun- 
try. The  necessity  for  a  visa  is  often  a  burden  to 
the  traveler,  particularly  if  he  intends  to  visit  sev- 
eral countries,  each  of  which  requires  a  visa.  The 
State  Department  has  been  successful  in  securing 
the  mitigation  of  certain  onerous  regulations  con- 
nected with  the  visa  or  the  outright  discontinu- 
ance of  the  visa  requirement  for  American  travel- 
ers to  a  number  of  countries,  including  all  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Another  way  in  which  this  Government  can  help 
other  countries  stimulate  tourist  travel  is  through 
giving  these  other  governments,  when  they  request 
it,  technical  advice  on  travel  and  tourist  accommo- 
dations.    The  Department  of  Commerce  is  the 
agency  which  provides  this  technical  assistance. 
With  the  use  of  funds  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration   the    Department   of   Commerce 
within  the  past  year  has  sent  two  travel  techni- 
I  cians  abroad,  and  two  persons  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  from  abroad,  to  study  our  methods 
of  accommodating  tourists,  publicity,  statistics, 
and  other  technical  aspects  of  the  field. 
|     No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  Department  of 
!  Commerce  has  recently  established  a  travel  advis- 
ory board  composed  of  20  high-level  representa- 
tives of  the  travel  and  tourist  industry.    This  com- 
mittee was  organized  too  recently  to  have  had  any 
I  significant  impact  on  the  Government  as  yet,  but 
[there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  very 
|  beneficial. 

Another  step  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
[which  indirectly  should  assist  international  travel 
concerns  the  President's  recommendations  for  re- 
visions in  the  tax  laws,  now  embodied  in  H.  R. 
JS300.  This  bill  would  provide  certain  tax  in- 
centives to  American  corporations  for  investing 
overseas.  These  incentives  wquld  tend  to  make  it 
more  attractive  for  American  hotel  corporations 
to  build  hotels  abroad.    Lack  of  hotel  facilities  or 
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inadequate  hotels  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  fac- 
tors frequently  cited  as  a  deterrent  to  greater 
travel  abroad. 

One  further  area  where  the  efforts  of  this  coun- 
try, combined  with  those  of  other  free  nations, 
may  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  international 
travel  is  that  of  currency  convertibility.  At  the 
present  time,  the  inability  of  travelers  to  convert 
foreign  currencies  readily  from  one  to  another  is 
an  inconvenience,  particularly  if  they  are  going  to 
visit  two  or  more  countries.  One  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  this  administration  as  enunciated  in 
the  President's  message  on  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy is  the  creation  of  those  conditions  in  the  world 
which  will  permit  major  currencies  to  become  con- 
vertible. International  travel  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  thereby. 

In  concluding  this,  may  I  mention  that  the  issu- 
ance of  passports,  as  an  indication  of  the  prospec- 
tive level  of  international  travel  by  Americans,  is 
already  very  high.  Whereas  in  previous  years,  the 
rate  of  50,000  or  more  passports  issued  in  1  month 
was  not  attained  until  April  or  even  May,  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  summer's  travel,  over  50,000  pass- 
ports were  issued  this  year  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  we  might  reach  an  all- 
time  peak  of  over  60,000  passports  issued  in  the 
month  of  May.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  a  very 
big  tourist  year. 

I  agree  fully  that  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel 
is  of  great  significance  to  this  Nation  and  to  all 
other  free  nations.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything 
that  I  can  to  be  of  assistance. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  further 
service  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  B.  Randall, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries :  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
S.  Doc.  70,  Part  3,  July  28,  1953,  VIII,  pp.  53-84. 


83d  Congress,  1st  and  2d  Sessions 

Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War.  Hearings 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
143,  a  Resolution  To  Investigate  the  Accessibility  and 
Availability  of  Supplies  of  Critical  Raw  Materials. 
Part  7,  Tariffs  and  Taxes  and  Their  Relationship  to 
Critical  Materials,  October  23,  1953 ;  February  24  and 
March  5,  1954,  VI,  320  pp. 
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83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hearing  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise 
Modify  Existing  International  Peace  and  Security 
Organizations,  Including  the  United  Nations.  Part  2, 
February  12,  1954,  Akron,  Ohio,  III,  pp.  63-150. 
First  International  Instrument  Congress  and  Exposition. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  J.  Res.  257, 
Authorizing  the  President  To  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  Foreign  Countries  To  Participate  in  the 
First  International  Instrument  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion To  Be  Held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  September 
13  to  September  25,  1954.  March  11,  1954,  III,  18  pp. 
Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hearing  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Proposals  To  Amend  or  Otherwise 
Modify  Existing  International  Peace  and  Security 
Organizations,  Including  the  United  Nations.  Part  3, 
April  10,  1954,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  IV,  pp.  151-318. 
The  Problem  of  Membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Staff 
Study  No.  3,  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Committee  print.  May  21,  1954,  V,  20  pp. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     Report  to  accompany  S. 

1573.     S.  Rept.  1391,  May  24,  1954,  4  pp. 
Foreign  Service  and  Departmental  Personnel  Practices  of 
the  Department  of  State.     Sixteenth  Intermediate 
Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.   H.  Rept.  1673,  May  25,  1954,  III,  24  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Erection  of  a  Memorial  Gift  from  the 
People  of  the  Netherlands.     Report  to  accompany 
H.  J.  Res.  356.    H.  Rept.  1681,  May  26,  1954,  3  pp. 
Protocol  Amending  the  Slavery  Convention  of  September 
25,  1926.    Message  from  the  President  Transmitting 
a  Protocol  Amending  the  Slavery  Convention,  Signed 
at  Geneva  on  September  25,  1926,  Was  Opened  for 
Signature  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
New  York,  on  December  7,  1953,  and  Was  Signed  on 
Behalf  of  the  United  States  on  December  16,  1953. 
S.  Exec.  F,  May  27,  1954,  7  pp. 
Organized  Communism  in  the  United  States.     H.  Rept 

1694,  May  28,  1954,  VII,  150  pp. 
International  Labor  Conference.    Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent Transmitting  Authentic  Texts  of  a  Recommenda- 
tion (No.  91)  Concerning  Collective  Agreements  and 
a  Recommendation    (No.  92)    Concerning  Voluntary 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Both  of  Which  Were 
Adopted  on  June  29, 1951,  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  Its  34th  Session,  Held  at  Geneva  from 
June  6  to  29,  1951.    H.  Doc.  406,  May  28,  1954,  10  pp. 
International    Labor    Conference.      Message    from    the 
President  Transmitting  Authentic  Text  of  a  Conven- 
tion   (No.  102)    Concerning  Minimum  Standards  of 
Social  Security,  Adopted  on  June  28,  1952,  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Its  35th  Session, 
Held  at  Geneva  from  June  4  to  28, 1952.     H.  Doc.  407, 
May  28,  1954,  30  pp. 
Extending  the  Authorization  for  Funds  for  the  Hospitali- 
zation of  Certain  Veterans  in  the  Philippines.    Re- 
port to  accompany  H.  R.  8044.     S.  Rept.  1480,  June  2, 
1954,  13  pp. 
Providing  for  a  Continuance  of  Civil  Government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.     Report  to  ac- 
company S.  3318.     S.  Rept.  1482,  June  2, 1954,  4  pp. 
Inviting  Nurse  Genevieve  de  Galard-Terraube  To  Be  an 
Honored  Guest  of  the  United  States.    Report  to  ac- 
company H.  Con.  Res.  236.     S.  Rept.  1507,  June  4, 
1954,  2  pp. 
Report  of  the  President's  Adviser  on  Personnel  Manage- 
ment on   Pay  and  Personnel   Practices   of   Federal 
Employees  Stationed  Overseas.     First  Intermediate 
Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service   by   the    Subcommittee   on    Manpower 
Utilization.     H.  Rept.  1760,  June  7,  1954,  IX,  31  pp. 


Proposed  Draft  Language  for  the  Refugee  Relief  Program- 
Communication  from  the  President  Transmitting  Pro- 
posed Draft  Language  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1955  for  the 
Refugee  Relief  Program.  H.  Doc.  422,  June  7, 
1954,  2  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Appropriation  of  Additional  Funds  To 
Complete  the  International  Peace  Garden,  N.  Dak. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  3986.  S.  Rept.  1533,  June 
8,  1954,  4  pp. 

Providing  for  a  Continuance  of  Civil  Government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  8754.  H.  Rept.  1767,  June  8,  1954, 
5  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  To  Further  Ex- 
tend Certain  Charters  of  Vessels  to  Citizens  of  the 
Philippines.  Report  to  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  72.  H. 
Rept.  1769,  June  8, 1954,  2  pp. 

Adoption  of  Constitutional  Amendments.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Res.  144.  S.  Rept.  1534,  June  9,  1954, 
2  pp. 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2475.  H.  Rept.  1776, 
June  9, 1954, 12  pp.  | 

Trade  Agreements  Extension.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  9474.     H.  Rept.  1777,  June  10,  1954,  4  pp. 

Communications  Act  Amendments  Implementing  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  Convention.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
2453.     S.  Rept.  1583,  June  11,  1954,  21  pp. 

Permitting  Investment  of  Funds  of  Insurance  Companies 
Organized  Within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Obli- 
gations of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8974. 
H.  Rept.  1814,  June  11, 1954,  3  pp. 

Amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
Relating  to  the  Labeling  of  Packages  Containing  For- 
eign-Produced Trout.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2033. 
H.  Rept.  1850,  June  11,  1954, 10  pp. 
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Grant  Economic  Assistance 
Agreement  With  Jordan 

Press  release  319  dated  June  15 

The  first  basic  grant  economic-assistance  agree- 
ment between  the  U.S.  Government  and  an  Arab 
State  was  concluded  at  Amman,  Jordan,  on  May 
13,  the  date  of  the  note  of  acceptance  from  the 
Jordanian  Foreign  Minister.  The  agreement  com- 
plements the  point  4  general  agreement  of  Febru- 
ary 1951  and  for  the  first  time  provides  for  U.S. 
contributions  to  projects  of  a  capital  development 
nature,  as  provided  from  funds  for  special  eco- 
nomic assistance  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  is  generally  similar  to  standard  agreements 
of  its  kind  concluded  by  the  United  States  with 
other  recipient  nations  throughout  the  world.  It 
sets  the  framework  within  which  economic  aid 
will  be  extended.  Within  certain  limitations,  the 
total  to  be  committed  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
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will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  number  of  indi- 
vidual projects  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

Projects  currently  under  consideration  are  in 
the  general  fields  of  irrigation,  exploration  and 
utilization  of  ground  water,  range  development 
including  the  extension  of  water  spreading,  affor- 
estation, and  road  construction. 


CurrenfActions 


MULTILATERAL 
Copyrights 

Universal  copyright  convention  and  three  Protocols  an- 
nexed thereto.1    Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952. 
Accession  deposited:  Pakistan,  April  28,  1954. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  for  facilitating  the  international  circulation  of 
visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  character,  and  protocol.    Opened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Success  July  15,  1949. 
Enters  into  force:  August  12,  1954.* 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  Between  the  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Regarding  the  Status  of  Their  Forces.  Signed 
at  London  June  19, 1951.  Entered  into  force  August  23, 
1953.    TIAS  2846. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  May  13,  1954. 
Accession  deposited:  Turkey,  May  18,  1954. 

Protocol  on  the  Status  of  International  Military  Head- 
quarters. Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952.  Entered 
into  force  April  10,  1954. 

Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  May  18,  1954. 
Proclaimed  oy  the  President:  June  7,  1954. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  and  six  an- 
nexes.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December   22,   1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.* 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  May  11,  1954. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Third  protocol '  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (TIAS  1700).    Done  at  Geneva  October  24, 
1953. 
Signature:  Pakistan,  May  18,  1954. 

War 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 

of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field; 
Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 

of  the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of  the 

armed  forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  protection  of  civilian 

persons  in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12, 1949.2 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Ratification  deposited:    Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, May  10,  1954. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  amending  the  convention  relating  to  weights 
and  measures.    Dated  at  Sevres  October  6,  1921.    En- 
tered into  force  February  10,  1923.    TS  673. 
Adherence  deposited:  Brazil,  April  14,  1954. 


BILATERAL 

Honduras 

Military  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Tegucigalpa 
May  20, 1954.    Entered  into  force  May  20, 1954. 

Jordan 

Agreement  relating  to  economic  assistance.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Amman  May  4  and  May  13,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  May  13,  1954. 

Lebanon 

Agreement  amending  Articles  II  and  VI  of  the  program 
agreement  for  technical  cooperation  of  June  26,  1952, 
as  amended  (TIAS  2659  and  2821).  Signed  at  Beirut 
April  30,  1954.    Entered  into  force  April  30,  1954. 

Agreement  amending  Articles  VI  and  VII  of  the  program 
agreement  for  technical  cooperation  of  June  26,  1952,  as 
amended.  Signed  at  Beirut  April  30,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  April  30,  1954. 

Norway 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  conflicting  claims  to 
enemy  property.    Signed  at  Washington  June  21,  1952. 
Entered  into  force:  April  27, 1954  (upon  receipt  by  each 
Government  of  notification  from  the  other  Govern- 
ment of  approval). 

STATUS  LIST* 

Agreement  on  the  Status  off  the 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  National 

Representatives  and  International  Staff4 

Opened  for  signature  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951.  Signed 
September  20,  1951  by  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Signed  October  2,  1953 
by  Turkey. 


State 


Denmark 

Iceland 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United     States     of 

America. 
Turkey 


Date  of  deposit  of  Instru- 
ment of  ratification 


May  7,  1952 

May  11,  1953 

July  14,  1952  s 

February  24,  1953. 
July  24,  1953  • 

May  18,  1954 


Date  of  entry  into 
force 


May  18,  1954 
May  18,  1954 
Mav  18,  1954 
May  18,  1954 
May  18,  1954 

May  18,  1954 


»  As  of  June  15,  1954. 

4  Declaration  by  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands  regarding  this  agreement 
signed  September  20,  1951.  An  extract  was  signed  by  the 
Council  Deputies  on  December  12,  1951  regarding  discrep- 
ancies in  the  English  and  French  texts  of  articles  14  and  16 
of  this  agreement.  An  agreed  minute  was  signed  by  the 
Council  Deputies  on  April  4,  1952  at  London  modifying 
this  agreement. 

6  Instrument  of  ratification  included  the  declaration. 

*  Instrument  of  ratification  included  the  extract. 
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Initiation  of  Recommendations  in  Wriston  Report 


■ 


Following  are  the  texts  of  a  letter  of  June  15 
from  Secretary  Dulles  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
chairman  of  the  Puolic  Committee  on  Personnel, 
and  a  letter  of  May  18  from  the  Committee  to 
Mr.  Dulles  transmitting  the  Committee's  report. 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES  TO 
DR.  WRISTON  i 

Press  release  322  dated  June  15 

June  15,  1954 

Dear  Dr.  Wriston:  I  have  received  and  care- 
fully studied  the  report  of  the  Public  Committee 
on  Personnel  transmitted  by  your  letter  of  May  18. 
At  my  instruction,  the  report  has  been  printed 
and  is  being  released  today.2 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Committee  for 
the  thorough  and  penetrating  manner  in  which 
its  public-spirited  members,  under  your  able 
chairmanship,  have  dealt  with  the  very  difficult 
personnel  and  administrative  problems  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  was  the  complexity  and 
vital  importance  of  these  problems,  most  of  which 
have  been  recognized — but  left  unsolved — for  some 
years,  that  persuaded  me  to  seek  appropriate  cor- 
rective recommendations  from  this  group  of  out- 
standing private  citizens. 

I  felt  that  this  study  could  not  be  attempted 
while  the  Department  and  Foreign  Service  were 
undergoing  the  dislocations  of  the  reduction-in- 
force  necessitated  by  budgetary  restrictions.  With 
that  obstacle  passed,  we  could  proceed.  Accord- 
ingly, I  share  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  now 
is  the  time  for  action. 

1  have  been  particularly  concerned  that  the  pro- 
fessional service,  which  bears  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  vastly  intricate  business  of 

'Press  release  322  also  contains  the  text  of  a  message, 
not  printed  here,  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  personnel  of 
the  Department  and  Foreign  Serviee  concerning  the 
report. 

2  Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  PuSblic  Committee  on  Personnel,  June 
1954,  Department  of  State  publication  5458,  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  'SO  cents. 


foreign  affairs,  has  not  expanded  and  broadened 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  today  in  the 
manner  envisioned  by  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  I  am,  therefore 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations not  only  embody  an  immediate  pro- 
gram for  strengthening  this  service,  but  als<! 
provide  a  long-range  method  of  maintaining  thai 
essential  strength. 

As  a  first  and  fundamental  step,  I  have  todaj 
recommended,  and  the  President  has  agreed  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Saltzman  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
Mr.  Saltzman,  who  served  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Public  Committee,  is  also  a  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  He  will  have  the  dutj 
of  initiating  and  directing  the  execution  of  this 
new  program.  Under  my  supervision  he  will  als( 
be  in  complete  charge  of  the  administrative  of- 
fices and  operations  of  the  Department,  and  will 
of  course,  have  my  full  support  in  carrying  oul 
his  mission. 

Mr.  Thruston  Morton,  with  exceptional  ability 
and  devotion  to  public  service,  has  been  carrying 
the  additional  job  of  Acting  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Administration.  Mr.  Saltzman's  ap- 
pointment will  enable  Mr.  Morton  once  again  t( 
devote  full  time  to  his  duties  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  I  am  gratefu; 
to  him  for  the  administrative  leadership  he  has 
provided  during  the  interim  period  while  th( 
Committee  was  formulating  its  recommendations 

Mr.  Saltzman  believes,  and  I  concur,  that  thl 
new  program  can  be  fully  launched  and  well  un- 
derway by  December  31,  1954,  at  which  time  the 
statutory  authority  for  the  position  of  Undei 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration  expires, 
and  at  which  time  Mr.  Saltzman  intends  to  return 
to  his  business,  from  which  he  is  taking  a  leave  oi 
absence. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  two  key  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee : 

A.  Integration  of  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
mental home  service  and  the  Foreign  Service 
where  their  functions  and  responsibilities  con- 
verge. 

B.  The  bold  and  imaginative  recruitment  and 
scholarship  program  whereby  the  Foreign  Service 
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would  obtain  a  constant  and  adequate  flow  of 
qualified  young  men  and  women  representing  the 
best  cross  section  of  American  life.  Under  this 
program,  members  of  Congress  would  in  the  fu- 
ture have  a  part  in  selecting  the  candidates  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Corps,  much  as  they  now  do 
for  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

I  have  issued  instructions  to  initiate  these  for- 
wardlooking  recommendations.  Specifically,  I 
have  taken  the  following  actions : 

1.  By  signing  certain  orders,  I  have  accepted  as 
valid  your  central  recommendation  that  those  of- 
ficers of  the  Departmental  home  service  and  the 
Foreign  Service  who  perform  similar  and  related 
functions  should  be  integrated  into  one  personnel 
system.  Such  a  system,  as  you  point  out,  can 
fortunately  be  built,  in  large  part,  on  the  excel- 
lent existing  statutory  foundation  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  ' 

2.  I  believe,  with  the  Committee,  that  the  na- 
tional interest  dictates  the  creation  of  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  (Fso)  that  is  more  flexible 
and  broadly  versatile  than  at  present.  We  must 
take  into  particular  account  the  need  for  special- 
ized skills  in  the  solution  of  the  vastly  complex 
problems  of  today.  I  have  directed  that  this  be 
done. 

3.  I  have  accepted  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dation that  a  substantial  number  of  Departmental 
positions,  probably  about  1,450,  be  designated  for 
staffing  by  the  Fso  Corps,  and  that  the  present 
incumbents  of  those  positions  be  encouraged  to 
enter  the  new  Foreign  Service  to  serve  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  the  Department's  needs  require. 

4.  I  also  agree  that  all  officer  positions  abroad 
under  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  should  be  similarly 
designated,  and  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  (Fsr)  Corps  and  such  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Staff  (Fss)  Corps  as  presently  hold  those 
positions  should  likewise  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  Fso  group. 

5.  I  have  endorsed  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations that  a  revised  and  liberalized  examination 
process  should  be  instituted  to  effect  these  trans- 
fers, which  I  expect  will  raise  the  strength  of  the 
Fso  Corps  from  about  1,300  to  nearly  4,000. 

6.  I  have  issued  instructions  to  consult  with 
appropriate  members  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  Committee's  report  and  its  recommendations 
with  the  objective  of  putting  into  effect  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  fundamental  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  related  to  the  proposed  integra- 
tion program.  I  understand  from  your  report 
that  certain  minor  amendments  to  existing  legis- 
lation will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  program. 

7.  I  have  also  directed  that  action  be  taken  to 
seek  legislative  authority  for  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Committee.  This  program, 
providing  for  two-year  scholarship  awards  to  out- 
standing young  men  and  women  after  competitive 
examinations,  would  insure  the  constant  renewal 


of  the  Foreign  Service  from  colleges  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  a  most  important  and  unique 
feature  of  the  Committee's  recommendations. 

8.  I  agree  with  the  Committee  that  Con- 
gressional appointment  to  the  competitions  for 
the  majority  of  these  scholarships  is  desirable, 
with  the  Executive  Branch  having  an  appropriate 
share. 

9.  Since  the  scholarship  training  program  will 
require  legislative  sanction  and,  in  any  case,  will 
take  time  to  initiate,  there  is  need  for  immediate 
and  interim  action.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
that  the  Committee  considered  this  factor,  and  I 
have  adopted  the  recommendations  to  modernize 
and  speed  up  the  examining  and  appointment 
procedures  for  Foreign  Service  officers  of  the 
beginning  grade. 

10.  I  have  endorsed  your  recommended  steps  to 
insure  that  entering  officers  will  be  truly  repre- 
sentative young  men  and  women,  from  all  sections 
of  our  country. 

11.  I  agree  with  the  Committee's  analysis  of  the 
importance  of  the  training  function  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  in  preparing  our  diplomatic 
officers  for  their  tasks,  and  for  inculcating  in  them 
the  skills  and  knowledge  so  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  present  day  foreign  affairs.  To  this  end, 
I  have  accepted  your  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  Institute  so  that  it  will  have  a 
status  more  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  our  war 
colleges,  as  envisioned  by  the  Congress  when  it 
enacted  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 

12.  I  am  completely  in  agreement  with  the 
Committee's  views  on  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing a  true  career  development  system,  especially 
as  reflected  in  the  training  and  assignment  of  the 
Department's  personnel.  Only  through  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  system  can  the  Department  attract 
and  hold  the  highly  qualified  and  dedicated  body 
of  men  and  women  who  must  make  up  our  pro- 
fessional service. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  basic  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  and  they  will  be  put  into 
effect  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  other  detailed  recommendations  dealing 
with  personnel  administration  which  require 
further  study  by  myself  and  the  other  senior  offi- 
cers of  the  Department.  I  have  in  mind  such 
suggestions  as  those  concerning  the  inspection 
function,  allowances  and  retirement  benefits,  and 
leave  and  salary  adjustments.  I  shall  see  that 
this  study  is  vigorously  carried  forward. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  Committee's  endorsement 
of  the  Department's  present  effort  to  complete  its 
security  screening  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  shall  continue  that  effort,  and  shall  equally, 
of  course,  continue  to  insure  that  this  program 
is  administered  with  the  most  careful  fairness 
and  objectivity. 

Please  allow  me  to  express  to  you,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  my  appreciation 
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of  your  efforts  and  my  conviction  that  you  have 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  future  of  the  Department  of  State  and  its 


career  service. 


Sincerely  yours, 


John  Foster  Dulles 


LETTER  FROM  COMMITTEE  TO 
SECRETARY  DULLES 

May  18,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
reference  issued  on  March  5, 1954,  by  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Walter  B.  Smith,  we  submit  here- 
with the  Public  Committee's  Eeport. 

Your  recognition  of  deficiencies  needing  cor- 
rection led  to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee. 
It  has  had  the  cooperation  and  active  assistance 
of  officers  under  your  administrative  leadership. 
The  fact  at  once  became  obvious  that  administra- 
tive reform  had  to  take  second  place  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dynamic  foreign  policy  under  the 
conditions  of  acute  emergency  that  have  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the 
administrative  problem  was  itself  made  more 
difficult  because  of  national  budgetary  decisions 
that  compelled  the  Department  of  State  to  absorb 
a  reduction-in-force  of  more  than  22  percent  of  its 
strength. 

The  dislocations  incident  to  that  reduction  and 
to  the  new  security  measures  are  disappearing; 
the  Committee  urges  that  now  is  the  time  for 
action  with  respect  to  the  professional  service 
under  your  direction. 

The  fundamental  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  are  two : 

(1)  To  integrate  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service,  where 
their  official  functions  converge,  into  a  single  ad- 
ministrative system,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
institutional  separateness  of  these  main  function- 
ing arms  of  United  States  diplomacy. 

(2)  To  improve  and  broaden  the  recruitment 
methods  of  the  Foreign  Service,  utilizing  among 
other  things  a  nationwide  system  of  competitive 
scholarships,  so  as  to  provide  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  officer  material  into  the  integrated 
service — a  flow  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
more  fully  representative,  in  its  excellence  and 
variety,  of  the  best  of  American  youth. 

This  latter  recommendation  aside,  most  of  the 
reforms  proposed  in  the  attached  Report,  as  they 
pertain  to  a  more  broadly  based  and  stronger 
Foreign  Service,  could  have  been  achieved  by  an 
aggressive  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service 
beginning  with  the  effective  date  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  late  in  1946. 

A  study  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  corps' 
present  strength,  insofar  as  that  strength  is  a 


product  of  the  Act  of  1946,  reveals  these  important 
figures : 

— Only  355  officers  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  beginning  officer  class  since  No- 
vember 13,  1946,  and  of  this  number  not  a 
single  junior  appointment  has  been  made  to  the 
Service  since  August  1952 ; 
— Only  51  experienced  Government  and  De- 
partmental personnel  have  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  at  higher  officer  ranks  as  established  in 
the  Act's  lateral  entry  provision ;  and 
— The  Foreign  Service  Officer  corps  today  num- 
bers 1,285,  the  lowest  strength  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  Hoover  Commission  in  1949  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  Advisory  Committee  on  Per-, 
sonnel  in  1950  made  recommendations  on  the; 
subject  of  strengthening  and  increasing  the  size 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

These  reports  did  not  result  in  any  measurable 
action,  and  it  is  this  Committee's  considered  judg- 
ment that,  had  proper  and  prompt  steps  been 
taken  during  those  years,  much  valuable  time 
would  have  been  utilized  in  developing  the  For- 
eign Service  along  the  lines  this  Eeport  proposes.' 

Vigorous  administrative  action  coupled  with 
full  and  spirited  cooperation  on  the  part  of  For-: 
eign  Service  and  Departmental  officers  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  every  part  of  the  Public  Com- 
mittee's Report  you  approve. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  Report  places  great 
emphasis  on  building  the  Foreign  Service  by  an 
annual  recruitment  conducted  nationally  for  For- 
eign Service  Officers  to  be  commissioned  at  the 
beginning  rank  and  by  an  intensified  and  produc- 
tive training  and  career  development  program 
for  all  Foreign  Service  Officers. 

In  order  to  attain  the  end  upon  which  there  is 
agreement  in  every  quarter,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends a  foreign  service  scholarship  program 
modeled  after  the  successful  naval  reserve  officers' 
training  plan.  The  purpose  is  to  insure,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  a  representation  of  every  part  of 
the  country  in  the  Foreign  Service,  and  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  democratic  ideal,  long  since  embodied 
in  the  recruitment  of  the  Foreign  Service,  may  be 
even  more  fully  realized. 


Norman  Armour 
John  A.  McCone 
Morehead  Patterson 
Donald  Russell 
Charles  E.  Saltzman 


Designations 


Robert  Murphy 
Ex  Officio  Member 
John  Hay  Whitney 
Vice  Chairman 
Henry  M.  Wriston 
Chairman 


Henry  P.  Leverich  as  Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs,  effective  May  26. 

Robert  M.  McKisson  as  Acting  Officer-in-Charge  of 
Balkan  Affairs  within  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs,  effective  May  26. 
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German  War  Documents 
i/olume  Released 

'ress  release  317  dated  June  12 

The  honeymoon  period  of  Nazi-Soviet  collabo- 
ration and  the  so-called  "phony  war"  provide  the 
nain  themes  for  the  latest  volume  of  Documents 
m  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  released 
>n  June  19  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  new 
volume  is  the  eighth  in  the  series  being  published 
;ooperatively  by  the  American,  British,  and 
French  Governments  from  the  archives  of  the 
jerman  Foreign  Ministry  captured  by  Allied 
brces  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  It  begins 
vith  the  entrance  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  into  the  war  and  ends  with  the  invasion  of 
Norway  immediately  in  the  offing,  and  bears  the 
ubtitle:  The  War  Tears,  September  4,  1939- 
Varch  18, 1940. 

Nazi-Soviet  relations  bulk  largest  in  the  volume. 
t)ne  hundred  and  eleven  documents  bearing  di- 
rectly on  this  subject  are  included  in  the  selection. 
IVith  the  defeat  of  Poland  in  September,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Soviets  were  led  to  reexamine  their 
igreements  for  the  division  of  Poland  and  the 
Jaltic  States,  and  at  the  end  of  September  Rib- 
bentrop made  another  visit  to  Moscow.  Import- 
ant reports  by  Ribbentrop  and  Hencke,  a  senior 
Jerman  diplomat,  concerning  this  visit  are  pub- 
ished  for  the  first  time.  Also  fully  documented 
or  the  first  time  are  the  negotiations  for  the  ex- 
hange  of  materials  of  war  and  goods  between  the 
J.S.S.R.  and  Germany  during  the  winter  of 
939-40.  In  these  negotiations  the  Russians  sur- 
prised the  Germans  with  the  extent  of  their  de- 
mands and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  were 
asisted  upon.  At  their  critical  stages  the  dis- 
ussions  were  conducted  by  Stalin  himself,  with 
ilolotov  and  Mikoyan  also  participating.  The 
finutes  of  these  meetings  give  exceptionafinsight 
nto  the  bargaining  method  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 
;  In  the  period  immediately  following  the  nego- 
jiation  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pacts  the  respective 
jpheres  of  influence  were  rigidly  observed  and 
rermany  rejected  suggestions  that  sympathy  be 
jxpressed  with  the  Baltic  States  or  Finland  in 
jheir  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  soon 
ecame  apparent  that  it  was  Germany's  policy 
jot  to  intervene  in  Russian-Finnish  discussions  or 
i  the  hostilities  in  which  they  resulted,  but 
(Jliicher,  the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki,  on 

umerous  occasions  protested  against  this  policy 
f  his  Government  and  urged  aid  to  Finland. 

During  this  period  German  policy  toward  the 

eutrals  had  two  main  objectives:  to  counteract 


the  workings  of  the  Allied  blockade,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  neutrals  from  a  closer  alinement  with 
Britain  and  France.  These  objectives  are  particu- 
larly evident  in  regard  to  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe,  Turkey,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America, 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  Ger- 
many sought  to  strengthen  her  ties  with  friendly 
powers,  particularly  Italy,  Japan,  and  Spain,  and 
to  overcome  their  unconcealed  misgivings  about 
German-Soviet  collaboration. 

Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  repeatedly  expressed 
faith  in  the  Russians  and  in  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  close  relations  with  them.  In  a  letter 
to  Mussolini  on  March  8, 1940,  Hitler  wrote :  "We 
no  longer  have  any  reason  for  believing  that  any 
Russian  agency  is  trying  to  exert  influence  on 
German  domestic  affairs."  And  to  Mussolini,  on 
March  10,  Ribbentrop  said  that  "Stalin  had  re- 
nounced the  idea  of  world  revolution.  The  Third 
International,  in  his  opinion,  confined  itself  exclu- 
sively to  propaganda  and  informational  work." 

Ambassador  Stohrer  also  had  to  indoctrinate 
Franco  with  the  new  German  line  that  Stalin's 
regime  had  changed  and  that  "national,  not  inter- 
national revolutionary  motivations  had  been 
decisive  for  the  present  Russian  attitude."  The 
Ambassador  reported  that  his  "emphatic  explana- 
tions seemed  to  give  some  reassurance  to  Franco." 

The  documents  here  published  dealing  with  the 
United  States  show  that  close  attention  was  paid 
to  American  attitudes  and  that  the  German  For- 
eign Ministry  was,  in  general,  well  informed  about 
currents  of  opinion  here.  Several  reports  from 
the  military  attache,  in  which  Hitler  is  known  to 
have  taken  particular  interest,  are  included. 
Charge  d'Affaires  Hans  Thomsen  at  the  Wash- 
ington Embassy  was  insistent  in  warning  against 
any  resort  to  sabotage  in  America  as  in  World 
War  I,  as  this  would  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  isolationists  whose  line  was  that  Ameri- 
can interests  were  not  involved  in  the  European 
War.  Thomsen  also  advised  against  use  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  any  overt  support  of  the  isola- 
tionists, as  this  would  only  encourage  the  will  to 
intervention  on  the  part  of  American  opinion, 
which  was  already  overwhelmingly  anti-German. 

The  most  important  U.S.-German  negotiations 
of  the  period  were  conducted  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  in  February  and  March 
1940.  Documents  on  Welles'  talks  in  Berlin  in- 
clude Hitler's  instructions  on  the  line  to  be  taken 
with  Welles  and  memoranda  of  Welles'  conversa- 
tions with  Ribbentrop,  State  Secretary  Weiz- 
sacker,  Goring,  and  Hitler  himself. 

The  volume  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  his- 
torians but  also  to  persons  with  a  general  interest 
in  contemporary  foreign  affairs. 

The  research  on  this  volume  has  been  directed 
by  the  following  editors-in-chief :  For  the  United 
States:  Paul  R.  Sweet;  for  the  United  Kingdom: 
the  Hon.  Margaret  Lambert;  for  France:  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  Baumont. 
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Press  release  305  dated  June  7 

The  growing  threat  of  a  general  European  War 
and  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  documentation 
printed  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1937,  Volume  I,  General,  which  the  Department 
of  State  released  on  June  12.  As  in  the  volumes 
for  earlier  years,  the  United  States  appears  in  a 
role  of  neutrality  and  nonintervention,  but  indi 
cation  of  a  possible  shift  of  policy  appears  with 
President  Roosevelt's  "quarantine  speech"  at 
Chicago  on  October  5. 

Technically  there  was  no  war  in  Europe  in 
1937,  even  the  fighting  in  Spain  not  being  recog- 
nized as  such,  but,  as  Francois-Poncet,  French 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  remarked  to  Ambassa- 
dor William  C.  Bullitt  at  Paris,  "nations  no 
longer  waged  war;  they  waged  peace."     (p.  123) 

From  Warsaw,  Ambassador  John  Cudahy 
wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  on  December  26, 1936, 
that  there  was  a  persistent  rumor  that  the  Presi- 
dent contemplated  some  sort  of  movement  in  fur- 
therance of  peace  in  Europe.  He  described  the 
future  outlook  as  dismal  but  believed  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  for  the  President  to  attempt  any 
mediation  without  first  having  a  definite  program 
for  improving  conditions  in  Germany  (pp.  24-26) . 
In  reply,  President  Roosevelt  wrote  on  January 
15,  1937:  "Do  not  believe  rumors  that  I  contem- 
plate any  move  of  any  kind  in  Europe — certainly 
under  conditions  of  the  moment."     (pp.  26-27) 

In  a  telegram  of  April  10  from  London,  Nor- 
man Davis,  Chairman  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  General  Disarmament  Conference,  re- 
ported a  conversation  with  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Anthony  Eden. 
The  latter  said  that  when  the  time  came  to  make 
a  move  for  peace  it  would  probably  be  best  for 
the  United  States  to  take  the  lead.  Mr.  Davis 
told  him  that,  despite  concern  for  the  inevitable 
disaster  that  would  come  unless  something  was 
done  to  reverse  suicidal  policies,  he  was  sure  the 
President  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  interject- 
ing himself  in  the  European  political  situation. 

In  two  telegrams  of  April  30,  Ambassador  Bul- 
litt recorded  conversations  with  Sir  Eric  Phipps, 
British  Ambassador  to  France,  and  Yvon  Delbos, 
French  Foreign  Minister,  in  which  the  theme  was 
that  a  strong  stand  against  Germany  by  France 
and  England  backed  by  the  benevolent  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  might  preserve  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. They  expressed  themselves  extremely  satis- 
fied with  American  neutrality  legislation,  (pp. 
84-86)  This  favorable  view  of  the  neutrality 
law  was  not  shared  by  Neville  Chamberlain,  Brit- 
ish Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in  a  memo- 
randum of  about  March  30  to  Henry  Morgenthau, 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  characterized  the  exist- 
ing law  as  an  indirect  but  potent  encouragement 
to  aggression  and  declared  its  amendment  would 
be  the  greatest  single  contribution  which  the  i 
United  States  could  make  to  world  peace,  (pp. 
98-102,  100)  In  a  reply  to  the  British  Embassy 
on  June  1,  the  Department  of  State  explained  cer- 
tain changes  in  neutrality  legislation  and  empha- 
sized the  need  for  liberal  economic  policies  to  ease 
political  tension,     (pp.  102-106) 

In  July,  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Prime 
Minister,  a  meeting  between  him  and  President 
Roosevelt  was  proposed  but  on  September  28 
the  former  wrote  that  the  time  was  not  ripe, 
(pp.  113, 121-122) 

On  August  31,  Ambassador  William  Phillips  at 
Rome  was  informed  that  the  Italian  Government 
would  welcome  the  initiative  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  assure  European  peace  and  would  do  every- 
thing  in  its  power  to  lend  its  support,     (p.  121) 

President  Roosevelt's  "quarantine"  speech  of' 
October  5  is  not  reprinted  in  this  volume  but  there 
are  a  number  of  diplomatic  reports  on  reactions  to 
it.     (pp.  132-139,  151-152,  154,  210,  413,  425,  450, 
464)     The  speech  aroused  hope  in  some  quarters 
of  more  active  interest  by  the  United  States  in 
European  affairs  but  it  was  followed  by  no  definite' 
further  moves.     Under  Secretary  of  State  Sum- 
ner Welles  offered  a  proposal  for  concerted  inter- 
national action  to  reach  common  agreement  oni 
the  principles  of  international  conduct  to  preserve 
peace  but  the  plan  to  present  it  to  foreign  govern- 
ments was  abandoned,     (pp.  665-670) 

Assistant  Secretary  George  S.  Messersmith  on 
October  11  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
significant  memorandum  on  the  threat  to  peace 
from  aggressive  dictatorships  if  dangerous  com- 
promises continued  to  be  made.  (pp.  140-145) 
He  declared  that  "there  is  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  are  the  ultimate 
object  of  attack  of  the  powers  grouped  in  this  new 
system  of  force  and  lawlessness."     (p.  141) 

In  a  dispatch  of  November  23,  Ambassador  Bul- 
litt reported  a  series  of  conversations  on  a  trip  to 
Warsaw  and  Berlin,  (pp.  162-177)  Most  sig- 
nificant, perhaps,  was  that  with  Hermann  Goering. 
(pp.  170-177)  This  Nazi  leader  frankly  stated 
that  Germany  was  determined  to  annex  Austria 
and  that  the  Sudeten  Germans  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  well  as  all  other  Germans  living  contiguous  to 
Germany  must  enter  the  German  Reich. 

The  sections  on  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  this 
volume  contain  numerous  reports  which  indicate 
the  Department  of  State  was  carefully  watching 
developments  but,  as  in  the  previous  year  (see 
Foreign  Relations,  1936,  Volume  II),  the  U.S. 
Government  maintained  a  policy  of  strict  nonin- 
tervention and  centered  its  activities  on  the 
protection  of  American  lives  and  property  and 
on  preventing  the  sending  of  American  war  ma- 
terial to  the  belligerents. 
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The  growing  threat  of  a  general  European  War  and  the 

Civil  War  in  Spain  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  greater  part 

f  of  the  documentation  printed  in  this  volume.   As  in  the  volumes 

II T  for  earlier  years,  the  United  States  appears  in  a  role  of  neu- 

U  I  trality  and  nonintervention  but  indication  of  a  possible  shift 

of  policy   appears  with   President  Roosevelt's   "quarantine 
speech"  at  Chicago  on  October  5. 
\  I  HT0  Technically  there  was  no  war  in  Europe  in  1937,  even  the 

0  Id  I  v  fighting  in  Spain  not  being  recognized  as  such,  but,  as  Francois- 

Poncet,  French  Ambassador  to  Germany,  remarked  to  Ambas- 
sador William  C.  Bullitt  at  Paris,  "nations  no  longer  waged 
war ;  they  waged  peace." 

Other  documentation  in  this  volume  deals  with  a  number  of 
general  and  multilateral  problems. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1937, 
Volume  I,  General,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  for  $4.25  a  copy. 
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"Atoms    for    Peace"    proposals.     See    "Atoms    : 

Peace" 
Baruch  plan,  985 
Soviet  position,  757 
Statements  (Lodge),  687 
TJ.    N.    Disarmament    Subcommittee:    establishing 

687,  987 ;  meeting,  622,  786 
TJ.  S.  efforts  for  control,  756,  786 
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itomic  energy — Continued 
Peacetime  uses  (see  also  "Atoms  for  Peace")  : 
Exhibition  in  Rome,  982 

Sharing  of  nuclear  material  and  tactical  information 
with  Allies,  U.  S.  policy : 
NAC  endorsement,  8 

President's  views  and  messages  to  Congress  pro- 
posing legislative  amendments,  8n,  77,  144,  145, 
303 
Statement  (Dulles),  926 
Ltomic  Energy  Act,  proposed  amendments : 
Messages  of  President  to  Congress,  77,  144, 145,  303 
Statement  (Dulles),  926 

.tomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  for  (see  also  "Atoms  for  Peace"), 
660,  661,  662,  926,  987 
.tomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  N.,  efforts  for  internation- 
al control  of  atomic  energy,  985, 986 
tomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  S. : 
Budget,  President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  144 
Powers  and  personnel,  President's  proposed  legislative 

amendments,  303 
Atoms  for  Peace"  proposals  of  President  Eisenhower : 
:  Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  110,  172,  345,  622, 
926,  927;   Eisenhower,  77,  144,  145,  304;  Key,  977; 
Lodge,  687,  724 ;  Matthews,  437 ;  Strauss,  659  ;  Wain- 
house,  987 
Soviet  response  to  proposals : 
Statement  (Dulles), 9 
Text  of  Soviet  statement,  80 
Talks  with  and  transmission  of  concrete  proposals  to 

Soviet  Union,  80,  82,  110,  465,  622,  661,  977,  987 
uerbach,  Frank  L.,  address  on  refugee  relief  program,  797 
ustin,  Warren,  statement  on  question  of  Japanese  admis- 
sion to  U.  N.,  514 
'ustralia : 

Economy  of,  improvement,  480 

'"  Fisheries  dispute  with  Japan,  address   (Phleger),  200 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
'  International  Bank  loan,  480 

I  International  Court  of  Justice,  party  to  Statute,  613 
,  Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Double  taxation,  with  U.  S.,  estate,  gift,  and  income, 

entry  into  force,  22, 123,  525 
GATT,  declaration  on  continued  application  of  sched- 
ules, signed,  525 
GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  773 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.  S.,  comparison  with 

Korean  treaty,  132, 133 
Postal  convention,  universal,  ratification  deposited, 

965 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  ratification  deposited, 

525 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  ratifi- 
cation deposited,  773 
listria : 

i  Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  443 
| Economic  improvement,  250,  488 

(Neutralization,  Soviet  proposals  at  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting:   Austrian 
settlement 
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Austria — Continued 

Soviet  charges  and  threats  against  Government,  instruc- 
tion of  Secretary  Dulles  to  U.  S.  representative  on 
Allied  Council  for  Austria,  824 

State  treaty  and  liberation  (see  also  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting),  address  (Eisenhower),  901 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  action  on  protocols  and  declaration,  803 
Postal  convention,  universal,  ratification  deposited, 
693 

U.  S.  aid,  250, 488 
Auto  travel,  international.    See  Travel 
Aviation  (see  also  Aircraft)  : 

Air  travel  between  U.  S.  and  Latin  America,  address 
(Woodward),  234 

Civil  aviation  talks,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  20 

India,  air  transport  services  agreement  with  U.  S.,  525 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  work  of,  828 

Japan  Air  Lines,  flights  to  U.  S.,  514 

Military  aviation  agreement  with  El  Salvador,  exten- 
sion, 693 

North  Atlantic  ocean  stations  program.  See  North 
Atlantic  ocean  stations 

Bacteriological  warfare  charges  by  Communists  against 

U.  S.,  724,  976,  986 
Baker,  George  P.,  confirmation  of  appointment  to  U.  N. 

commission,  686 
Baldwin,  Charles  F.,  appointment  in  State  Department, 

374 
Balkan  Pact,  tripartite  (Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia),  248, 

276,  365,  441 
Balkans,  U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article   (Ringland),  383 
Balloons,  release  of  by  Crusade  for  Freedom,  U.  S.  reply  to 

Czech  protest,  881 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.    See  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
Bao  Dai,  message  from  President  Eisenhower  upon  fall 

of  Dien-Bien-Phu,  745,  835 
Barbour,  Walworth,  designation  in  State  Department,  966 
Baruch  plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy,  985 
Bases,  military,  on  foreign  soil : 
NATO  bases,  557,  558,  561,  579,  592 
Soviet  verbal  attacks  on,  461 
U.  S.  bases  in — 

Ethiopia,  agreement  for,  871 
Great  Britain,  592 
Greece,  Soviet  protests,  277 

Spain:    Address   (Dunn),  477;  statements  (Dulles), 
580, 922 
Battle  Act.     See  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
Bayar,  Celal,  visit  to  U.  S.,  24, 162, 213, 284 : 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  address  before,  247 
Legion  of  Merit  award,  toast  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  response,  249 
Beaulac,  Willard  L.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Chile,  298 
Belgian  Congo : 

Road  traffic  convention,  application  to,  884 
Securities,  registration  requirements,  673 
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Belgium : 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Securities,  registration  requirements,  673 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Double  taxation,  with  U.  S.,  estate  taxes,  signed,  928, 

929 
EDC  treaty,  ratification,  433 

German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Lend-lease,    reciprocal    aid,    surplus    property,    and 
claims,  settlement  for,  agreement  with  U.  S.  amend- 
ing memorandum  of  understanding,  773 
Road  traffic  convention  and  protocol,  ratification  de- 
posited, 884 
Trust  territories  in  Africa,  administration,  719 
Bell,  James  D.,  statement  on  sale  of  vessels  to  Philippines, 

571 
Berlin,  West,  economic  reconstruction  of,  article  (Wood- 
ward), 584 
Berlin  blockade,  584 
Berlin     four-power     meeting.      See    Foreign    Ministers' 

Meeting 
Bidault,  Georges : 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  Berlin,  proposals  (see  also 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting),  179,  180,  227 
Indochina  and   Southeast  Asia,  joint  statement  with 

U.  S.  on  Communist  aggression,  622,  743 
London  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  (1953),  joint  com- 
munique on  Qibiya  incident,  329 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  801 
Black,  Richard  T.,  address  on  telecommunications,  83 
Bliss,  Robert  Woods,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program 

on  Foreign  Service,  169 
Boggs,  S.  Whittemore,  address  on  global  relations  of  U.  S., 

903 
Bogota,  Pact  of,  833,  983,  985 
Bohan,  Merwin  L.,  address  on  inter-American  economic 

problems,  875 
Bolivia,  U.  S.  aid : 

Economic  and  technical  aid,  485,  488 
Technical  cooperation  agreement,  567 
Wheat  allotments,  468,  488,  489 
Borneo,  U.  S.  technical  aid,  433 
Boundary  dispute,  Peru  and  Ecuador,  conciliation,  468, 

678 
Bowdler,  William  G.,  article  on  accomplishments  of  10th 

Inter-American  Conference,  634 
Bowie,  Robert  R.,  address  on  European  unity,  139 
Boykin,  Samuel  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  694 
Brazil : 

Coastal  shipping : 

Four-point  improvement  program,  952 
Proposed  sale  of  U.   S.  vessels,  statements :   Nolan, 
951 ;  Woodward,  533 
Coffee  production,  price  increase  in  U.  S.,  257 
Economic  Development  Commission,  Joint  U.  S.-Brazil, 

533,  952 
Ecuador-Peru  boundary  dispute,  conciliation  effort,  468 
Film  Festival,  International,  298 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  proposed  amendment 
to  declaration  against  international  communism,  425 
International  Bank  loans,  24 
U.  S.  private  investment  in,  731 
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Brazil — Continued 
Weights  and  measures  convention,  adherence  deposit© 

1001 
Bribery  allegation  regarding  friendly  foreign  power,  i 

vestigation  results,  251 
Bricker   Amendment   to    Constitution   on   treaty-makii 

powers  of  Federal  Government,  195 
British  Commonwealth.    See  United  Kingdom 
British  Guiana,  U.  S.  technical  cooperation  survey,  89 
Broadcasting : 

Programs  to  Iron  Curtain  countries ;  Addresses  concer 

ing,  205,  822,  823 ;  Czech  countermeasures,  320 ;  pop 

larity  ratings,  320 
U.  S.-Mexican  problems,  678 
Brotherhood  in  the  World  of  Today,  address  (Murphy 

287 
Brown,  Winthrop  G.,  review  of  ECE  economic  survey  | 

Europe,  608 
Bruce,  David,  continuance  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  8< 
Brussels  Pact,  312 
Buchanan,  Wiley  T.,  Jr.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Minister 

Luxembourg,  298 
Buildings,  U.  S.,  overseas,  establishment  of  Architectur 

Advisory  Board,  169  ; 

Bulgaria : 

Greek  frontier  problem,  276 
U.  S.  air  and  naval  bases  in  Greece,  protest,  277 
Burma,  evacuation  of  foreign  forces,  statements  (Carey 

32 
Business,  influence  on  American  freedom,  remarks  (Dull* 

Eisenhower),  837 
Buy  American   legislation,   Federal  procurement  recoi 

mendations,  192,  605,  841 
Byroade,  Henry  A. : 
Addresses : 

Arab-Israeli  dispute,  708,  761 

Greece  and  free  world  defense,  439 

Middle  East,  U.  S.  objectives,  628,  710 

U.  S.  colonial  policy,  212,  213,  214 
Visit  to  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  209,  275 

Cabot,  John  M. : 
Economic  progress  in  the  Americas,  address,  48 
Foreign  Service,  address  on  understanding,  353 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden,  confirmation,  414 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  25,  166,  334,  527,  68 

885 
Cambodia : 

Atrocity  by  Viet  Minh : 

Cambodian  note  and  U.  S.  reply,  746 
Statement  (Smith),  783 
Communist  aggression.    See  Indochina 
Independence,  progress  toward,  359,  432,  539,  582,  74 
784,  863,  924,  948,  972 
Cameroons,  British,  progress  toward  self-rule,  298,  336, 71 
Cameroons,  French,  French  administration,  336,  718 
Canada : 

Air-defense  cooperation  with  U.  S.,  statement  (Wilson 

639 
Civil  aviation  talks  with  U.  S.,  20 
Fisheries  Commission,  International  North  Pacific,  16 
297,  327,  515 
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Canada — Continued 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Governor  General   (Massey),  address  before  joint  ses- 
sion of  U.  S.  Congress,  762 
Investments,  foreign  and  domestic : 
Addresses :  Cabot,  51 ;  Dulles,  381 
U.  S.  equity,  121 
Libby  Dam,  U.  S.  application  for  construction,  878 
Niagara  Falls  remedial  project,  inauguration,  954 
Oats,  limitation  on  shipments  to  U.  S.,  21,  56 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.    See  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.  S.-Canada  Com- 
mittee, meeting  and  communique,  364,  511 
Treaties  and  agreements: 

German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Halibut  fishery  convention,  525 
Opium  protocol,  ratification  deposited,  884 
U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  member,  687,  688 
U.  S.  Canadian  relations,  address  (Stuart),  18 
Canal  Zone,  agreement  with  Panama  regarding  use  of  sew- 
erage facilities,  entry  into  force,  803 
Capital,  private,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
Captive  peoples,  U.  S.  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  824 
Caracas,  Declaration  of,  425,  634,  639  (text) 
Carey,   Archibald   J.,  Jr.,   statements  on  evacuation  of 

foreign  forces  from  Burma,  32 
Caribbean  area,  agreement  with  U.  K.  for  U.  S.  technical 

aid,  653 
Caribbean  Commission,  U.   S.  delegation  to  18th  meet- 
ing, 850 
Carillon,  Netherlands  gift  to  U.  S.,  755 
Censorship  of  the  press,  addresses  and  statements :  Eisen- 
hower, 701 ;  Hotchkis,  682 ;  Lodge,  849 
Ceylon,  Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  443 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.  S.,  support  to  U.  N,  826 
Channel  Islands : 
Agreement  on  German  external  debts,  extension  to,  733 
Postal  convention,  universal,  application  to,  693 
Chapin,  Selden,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama, 298 
Charter   of   the    United    Nations.     See   United   Nations 

Charter 
Cherbourg,  France,  Memorial  Day  ceremonies,  959 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 
Children's  Fund,  U.  N. : 
Accomplishments  (1953),  828 
U.  S.  contribution  to,  366,  371 
Chile : 
Ecuador-Peru  boundary  incident,  conciliation  effort,  468 
Peso,  change  in  par  value,  296 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

Air  Force  mission  agreement  with  U.  S.,  extension,  613 
Japan,  agreement  for  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
under  art.  15  (a)  of  peace  treaty,  entry  into  force 
for  Chile,  852 
Japan,  peace  treaty,  ratification  deposited,  852 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  private  investment,  731 
China : 
Addresses  and  articles : 

China  in  the  Shadow  of  Communism  (McConaughy), 
39 
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China — Continued 

Addresses  and  articles — Continued 

Faith  in  the  Future  of  China   (Robertson),  398 
U.  S.  and  a  Divided  China   (Jenkins),  859 
U.  S.  policy :  Jenkins,  624 ;  Martin,  543 

Students  in  U.  S.,  statement  issued  at  Geneva  Con- 
ference concerning,  949 
China,  Communist : 

Alliance  with  Moscow,  addresses  and  articles :  Jenkins, 
624,  625,  859 ;  Martin,  544,  545 

Anti-U.  S.  propaganda,  540,  545 

Control  of  mainland,  addresses :  Martin,  544,  545 ;  Mur- 
phy, 430 

Forced  labor,  statements :  Hotchkis,  807,  808 ;  Lodge,  849 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Germ  warfare  charges  against  U.  S.,  724,  976,  986 

Indochina,  aggression  in.     See  Indochina. 

Korea,  aggression  in.    See  Korea 

Recognition  issue,  U.  S.  position,  addresses,  statements, 
etc.:  Dulles,  343,  345,  346,  347,  405,  540,  541,  669, 
739 ;  Jenkins  625,  626,  627,  860,  861,  862 ;  Martin,  544 ; 
McConaughy,  40;  U.  S.  delegation  at  Geneva,  950 

Soviet  attempts  for  5-power  conference  to  include  Com- 
munist China,  81,  181, 182,  183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404, 
405,  739 

Soviet  proposal  for  membership  on  U.  N.  Disarmament 
Subcommittee,  688 

Trade : 

Free  world  trade,  FOA  report:  Requirements,  848; 

statistics,  847 
U.  N.  economic  sanctions,  41 

U.  S.  export  policy,  41,  42,  111,  112,  194,  563,  626,  845, 
848,  861 

U.  N.  membership,  unfitness  for,  addresses :  Dulles,  540 ; 
Jenkins,  625,  626,  861,  862 ;  Lodge,  724 

U.  S.  citizens :  Detention,  U.  S.  efforts  for  release,  949, 
950 ;  kidnapping  of  journalists,  685 

Violence  by  Communists  against  people  of  China,  ad- 
dress ( Nixon ) ,  12, 13 
China,  Republic  of : 

Formosa,  strategic  and  political  importance,  address 
(Martin),  546 

Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.  S.  for  loans  of  vessels : 
Destroyers:   Address    (Robertson),   398;   entry  into 

force,  568 
Small  naval  craft,  entry  into  force,  965 

U.  S.  support  to,  addresses,  etc. :  Dulles,  541 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 76,  144,  147 ;  Jenkins,  627,  862 ;  McConaughy, 
39 
Chou  En-lai,  222,  223,  807;  proposals  at  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, 940,  941,  942,  943 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston : 

Anglo-Iranian  relations,  address,  280 

Suez  Base  negotiations,  statement,  281 

Visit  to  U.  S.,  proposed,  989,  991 
Civil  aviation.    See  Aviation 

Civil  defense,  President's  message  to  Congress,  78 
Civilians,  protection  in  time  of  war.    See  Geneva  conven- 
tions 
Claims : 

Belgium,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  733 

Cuba,  U.  S.  claims  in,  time  extension  for  submission,  564 

Egypt,  legislation  on  claims  against  former  dynasty,  112 
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Claims — Continued 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for  establish- 
ment, 811 

Guatemala,  U.  S.  claims  for  expropriated  land,  678,  938, 
950 

International  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  401,  811 

Japan,  claims  arising  from  presence  of  U.  S.  and  U.  N. 
forces  in,  protocol  signed,  613 

Norway,  agreement  with  U.  S.  on  conflicting  claims  to 
enemy  property,  772, 1001 

U.  K.,  meetings  with  U.  S.  to  discuss  conflicting  claims 
to  enemy  property,  590 

War  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  24,  811 
Clark,  Gen.  Mark  W.,  statement  upon  signing  of  military 

armistice  in  Korea,  61 
Clay,  Henry  J.,  appointment  to  International  Claims  Com- 
mission, 401 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  European.    See  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community 
Coffee,  price  increase : 

Addresses :  Dulles,  381 ;  Smith,  360 

Correspondence  (Sullivan,  Morton),  257 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dreier,  830 ;  Dulles,  459,  464, 
921, 937,  971 ;  Murphy,  989 ;  Wainhouse,  984 

Asia.  See  under  Asia 

Ethiopian  contributions,  869,  871 

Europe.  See  European  Defense  Community ;  European 
treaty  for  collective  security ;  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Latin  America  (see  also  Inter- American  Conference  and 
Organization  of  American  States),  address  (Dreier), 
830 

Near  and  Middle  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 

North  America,  4,  639 

Pacific  area  (see  also  Mutual  defense  treaties),  515,  516, 
782,  971,  985 

Regional  arrangements.    See  Regional  arrangements 

Soviet  Union,  rejection,  916 
Colligan,  Francis  J.,  article  on  Americans  abroad,  663 
Colombia : 

Coffee  production,  price  increase  in  U.  S.,  257,  360 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  634 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  proposed  amendment 
to  declaration  against  international  communism, 
420n,  425 

U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Colonialism   (see  also  Pacific  trust  territory  and  Under- 
developed areas)  : 

In  the  Americas,  resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American 
Conference,  634 

Self-determination  of  colonial  peoples : 
Address  (Lord),  372 
Africa,  progress  toward,  298,  336,  453,  716 

U.  S.  policy,  addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Byroade,  212, 
213,  214,  632;  Dulles,  212,  275,  717,  936;  Gerig,  717, 
720;  Sears,  336 
Comintern,  activities  and  dissolution,  420,  421 
Commercial  relations,  U.  S.  and  other  countries.  See  Eco- 
nomic policy  and  relations ;  Tariff  policy,  U.  S. ; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on;  and  Trade 
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Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  interna- 
tional convention  to  facilitate  importation,  accession 
deposited,  Indonesia,  965 
Commercial  treaties  and  agreements   (see  also  Trade)  : 

Bilateral,  U.  S.  and  other  countries,  listed,  443 

U.  S.  and  Israel,  442,  803 

U.  S.  and  Japan,  154,  514 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.,  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions, 147,  238,  239 
Communism  (see  also  China,  Communist,  and  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  Union  of: 

Asia.     See  under  Asia 

China,  article    (McConaughy),  39 

Doctrines  and  methods  of  operation,  addresses,  etc.: 
Dulles,  459,  460,  539,  705,  935,  937;  Eisenhower,  900; 
Jenkins,  859 ;  Murphy,  988 

Far  East,  address  (Robertson),  348 

Front  organizations,  421 

Global  aggression,  addresses,  etc.:  Dulles,  579,  779,  921; 
Elbrick,  556,  560 

Greece,  guerilla  campaign,  439 

Guatemala.    See  under  Guatemala 

Indochina.     See  Indochina 

International  communism  (see  also  Inter- American 
Conference),  definition  and  objectives,  379,  419,  581 

Japan,  threat  to,  431,  515 

Korea.     See  Korea 

Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 

Propaganda,  350,  351,  431,  506,  540,  701,  706,  936,  974, 
976 

Thailand,  974 

Threat  to  free  world,  addresses,  etc. :  Byroade,  440 ; 
Dulles,  459,  464;  Dunn,  478;  Eisenhower,  899;  Mer- 
chant, 819 ;  Morton,  290,  291 ;  Smith,  264,  943 
Conant,  James  B. : 

Efforts  to  restore  interzonal  freedom  of  movement  in 
Germany,  508,  879 

Foundations  of  a  democratic  future  for  Germany,  ad- 
dress, 750 
Conferences  and  organizations,  international  (see  also  sub- 
ject), calendar  of  meetings,  25,  166,  334,  527,  680,  885 
Congress : 

Arab  refugees : 

Appropriations  for  relief,  99 
Subcommittee  report,  210 

Bricker  Amendment  to  Constitution  on  treaty-making 
powers  of  Federal  Government,  195 

Foreign  policy  conference  at  White  House,  79 

Joint  sessions,  addresses  before : 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  867 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  762 
President  of  Turkey,  247 

Legislation : 

Foreign  policy,  listed.    See  Legislation 

Mexican  migrant  labor,  statement  (Eisenhower),  468 

Voluntary  foreign  aid,  386,  387 

Legislation,  proposed  (see  also  Eisenhower:  Messages, 
•reports,  and  letters  to  Congress)  : 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  amendments,  77, 144, 145,  303,  926 
Copyright  laws,  amendments,  530,  532 
U.  S.  ships,  sale  to  Brazil  for  coastal  shipping,  533 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  Japan,  ques- 
tion of  need  for  Senate  action,  570 
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Congress — Continued 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea,  transmittal  to  Sen- 
ate and  approval,  131,  208 
Mutual  Security  Act  (1953) ,  extension,  210 
Presidential  messages,  etc.    See  Eisenhower :  Messages, 

reports,  and  letters  to  Congress 
Senate  Investigation  Subcommittee,  bribery  allegation 
regarding  friendly  foreign  power,  results  of  State  De- 
partment investigation,  251 
U.  N.  Charter  review,  study  of.     See  United  Nations 

Charter 
USIA,  five-month  report  to,  414 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  Bricker  Amendment  on  treaty-making 

powers  of  Federal  Government,  195 
Consular  convention  and  supplementary  protocol  with  Ire- 
land, 802,  852 
Consular  offices,  U.  S.    See  under  Foreign  Service 
Consulates  general,  Polish,  in  U.  S.,  closing,  352 
Continental  shelf: 
Doctrine,  address  (Phleger),  200 

Economic  resources  of,  action  by  10th  Inter-American 
Conference,  636 
Contributions  for  relief,  voluntary,  article  (Ringland),  384 
Conventional  Armaments  Commission,  U.  N.,  986 
Copyright  arrangement,  U.  S.  and  Japan,  514 
Copyright  convention,  universal : 
Pakistan,  accession  deposited,  1001 
Proposed  amendments,  statement  (Kalijarvi),  530 
Copyright    protection,    international,    statement     (Kali- 
jarvi), 530 
Costa  Rica : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  273 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Cotton,  U.  S.,  credit  to  Japan  for  purchase  and  export,  57 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  U.  S.  delega- 
tion to  13th  plenary  meeting,  930 
Coty,  Ren6 : 
Correspondence  with  President  Eisenhower  upon  fall  of 

Dien-Bien-Phu,  745,  835 
Election  as  President  of  France,  47 
Council  of  Europe,  558 

Crowe,  Philip,  K.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  representative, 
10th  session,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  Far 
East,  337 
Cruickshank,  Earl,  tribute  to,  826 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  U.  S.  reply  to  Czech  protest  regard- 
ing release  of  balloons,  881 
Cuba: 
Claims,  U.  S.,  time  extension  for  submission,  564 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  479 
Industrial  cooperation  with  U.  S.,  address  (Gardner), 

158 
Nickel  production,  expansion,  122 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  965 
Geneva  prisoners  of  war  conventions   (1949),  ratifi- 
cation deposited,  884 
Postal  convention,  universal,   ratification  deposited, 

803 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  ratification  deposited, 
525 

Index,  January  to  June   1954 


Cuba — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

War  vessels,  agreement  with  U.  S.  to  facilitate  in- 
formal visits,  renewal,  884 
U.  S.  private  investment,  731,  732 
Cultural  Action,  Committee  for,  membership,  638 
Cultural  programs,   inter-American,   resolutions  of  10th 

Inter-American  Conference,  637 
Cultural    Property    in    the    Event    of    Armed    Conflict, 
Intergovernmental  Conference  on  Protection  of,  U.  S. 
delegation,  691 
Cultural  relations,  inter-American  convention  for  promo- 
tion of : 
Revision,  637,  677 
Signatories,  803 
Cumming,  Hugh  S.,  Jr.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador 

to  Indonesia,  298 
Currency : 

Convertibility : 
President's  message  to  Congress,  607,  841,  999 
Recommendations   of   Commission   on   Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  194,  324 
Price   instability   in   primary   commodities,   statement 

(Hotchkis),726 
Stability,  basis  of  strong  economy,  address  (Holland), 
767 
Currency,  foreign,  availability  for  educational  exchange, 

889,  890 
Customs,  international,  automobiles  and  tourism,  stand- 
ardization and  simplification  of  regulations,  119,  998 
Customs,  U.  S.,  administration  and  procedures  for  simpli- 
fication, 192,  220,  604,  842,  998 
Cyprus,  statement  in  U.  N.  by  Greek  representative,  276 
Czechoslovakia : 

Copper  shipments  from  Turkey,  493 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  U.  S.  reply  to  protest  regarding 

release  of  balloons,  881 
Flier,  request  for  asylum  in  Germany,  319 
Hvasta,  John,  release,  251,  273 

International  Bank,  suspension  of  membership  in,  296 
Korea,  false  allegations  by  Czech  member  of  NNSC 

against  U.  N.  Command,  941,  944,  977 
Radio-control  measures,  320 
Soviet  domination,  421 

U.  S.  aircraft,  attack  on  (1954) ,  U.  S.  and  Czech  notes,  563 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 

Davies,  John  P.,  security  hearing,  statement  (Dulles),  528 
Davis,  Monnett,  address  (Russell)  in  tribute  to,  207 
Dean,  Arthur  H. : 
Geneva  political  conference : 

Conference  with  President  of  Korea,  708 

Unavailability  for  service,  397 
Panmunjom    negotiations   for   political   conference   on 

Korea,    addresses:     Dean,    15;    McConaughy,    404; 

Nixon,  12 
Debts,  German,  external,  agreement  on,  160;  current  ac- 
tions, 693,  733 
Debts,  German  Tripartite  Commission  for,  completion  of 

work  and  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Defense,  Department  of,  legislative  proposals  concerning 

declassification  of  atomic  information,  305,  306 
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Defense  program,  U.  S.    See  Military  program 
Dengin,  Sergei,  510 
Denmark : 
Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Robertson),  202 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  525 
German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  signed, 
773 
U.  S.  aid,  continuance  under  Battle  Act,  491 
Dependent  areas   (see  also  Colonialism  and  Trust  terri- 
tories), Soviet  policy,  742 
Dien-Bien-Phu.    See  under  Indochina 
Diplomacy  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 

Contributions  of,  address  (Lodge),  722,  723 
Tasks  of,  address  (Russell),  207 
Diplomatic  asylum,  convention  on,  634 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Paraguay,  resumption,  801 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.  S.,  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials :  Austria,  443 ;  Ceylon,  443 ;  Costa  Rica,  273 ; 
Japan,  465 ;  Jordan,  24 ;  Latvia,  882 ;  Paraguay,  511 ; 
Yugoslavia,  624 
Disarmament.      See    Armaments    control    and    Atomic 

energy 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.  N. : 
Documents,  listed,  888 
Efforts  for  armaments  control,  address   (Wainhouse), 

986 
Subcommittee : 
Address  (Murphy),  786 
Establishment,  resolution,  687,  987 
Meeting :  Proposal  for,  622 
Statements  (Lodge),  687 
U.  S.  deputy  representative  appointed,  850 
Displaced  persons.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Disputes,  pacific  settlement : 
A  basis  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address  (Wainhouse), 

983 
Proposed  Charter  amendments  on  veto  regarding,  171, 
451 
Disputes  arising  under  art.  15  (a)  of  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  agreement  for  settlement  of : 
Chile,  entry  into  force,  852 
Status  of  actions,  by  country,  568 
Dixon,  Donald,  kidnapping  by  Chinese  Communists,  685 
Dollar  position  in  world  economy : 

President's  economic  reports  to  Congress,  219,  602 
Report  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  188 
Review  of  ECE  economic  survey  of  Europe,  609,  610 
Dominican  Republic,  agreement  with  U.  S.  amending  voca- 
tional education  program  agreement,  entry  into  force, 
929 
Dondero,  Representative  George  A.,  remarks  upon  signing 

of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  bill,  796 
Dorsey,  Stephen  P.,  article  on  U.  S.  economic  cooperation 

with  Near  East,  550 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  U.  S.  policy, 

429,  730 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  with — 
Australia,  estate,  gift,  and  income,  entry  into  force,  22, 
23,  525 


Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  with— 
Continued 
Belgium,  estate,  signed,  928,  929 

Greece,  estate  and  income,  entry  into  force  and  pro- 
claimed, 124,  525 
Japan,  estate  and  income,  signed,  692,  733 
Netherlands,  request  for  extension  to  Antilles,  851 
U.  K.,  income  tax,  amendment  and  supplementary  pro- 
tocol, 884,  928 
Dowling,   Walter   C,   transmission  of  U.    S.   protest  to 

Soviet  Union  in  Khokhlov  case,  671,  715 
Dreier,  John  C,  address  on  organizing  security  in  the 

Americas,  830 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  281 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  amendment  of,  926 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  proposals,  statement  on   Soviet 

response  to,  9 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  801 
British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  visit 

to  U.  S.,  990 
Captive  peoples,  U.  S.  policy,  824 

Collective  security,  459,  464,  540,  742,  744,  782,  862, 
864,  921,  937,  971,  984,  990;  London-Paris  conver- 
sations on,  590,  622,  668,  743,  972 
Colonial  policy,  U.  S.,  212,  275,  717 
Communist  threat,  379,  419,  459,  460,  464,  539,  579, 

582,  583,  590,  705,  779,  914,  921,  924,  935,  937 
Da  vies  (John  P.)  security  case,  528 
Disarmament,  986,  987 
Estonian  Independence  Day,  364 
Ethiopia,  visit  of  Emperor  to  U.  S.,  871 
EDC,  importance  of,  580,  922,  937 
European  migration,  995 
Forced  Labor  report,  U.  N.,  422 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting   (see  also  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Meeting),  7,  110,  148,  179,  222,  266,  307,  343, 
347,  379 
Foreign  policy,  evolution  of,  107 
Foreign  Service,  effect  of  security  program  on,  169 
Free  world,  U.  S.  policy  of  noncoercion,  848 
Freedom.,  American,  influence  of  business  on,  837,  838 
Freedom,  challenge  to,  779,  988 

Geneva  Conference,  objectives  and  results,  317,  346, 
513,  542,  590,  622,  623,  668,  669,  704,  739,  781,  924, 
947,  990 
Guatemala,  Communist  influence  in,  873,  950,  981 
Honduras,  strike  in,  801 
Human  rights  and  freedoms,  422,  423,  425 
India,  U.  S.  economic  aid  to,  580,  923 
Indochina : 

Appropriations    (1955)    for   mutual   security   pro- 
gram, 582,  924 
Communist  aggression  and  U.  S.  policy  in,  43,  512, 

582,  589,  622,  623,  668,  024 
Geneva  Conference  consideration  of.     See  Geneva 
Conference 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th.     See  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference 
International  unity,  935 

Iran,  upon  presentation  of  credentials  by  Ambassa- 
dor, 280 
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Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 
Iranian  oil  negotiations,  583 
Japan,  U.  S.  aid,  581,  924 
Korea : 

Geneva  Conference  consideration  of.     See  Geneva 
Conference 

Mutual  defense  treaty,  133 

Prisoners  of  war,  unrepatriated,  release,  153 

Rehabilitation,  1955  appropriations,  581,  924 

U.  S.  troops,  withdrawal,  42 
Latin  America,  technical  cooperation  program,  1955 

appropriations,  581,  923 
Latvia,  Republic  of,  upon  presentation  of  letters  of 

appointment  of  Charge\  882 
Malaya,  progress  against  Communism,  914 
Middle  East,  Near  East,  and  South  Asia,  U.  S.  policy, 

209,  210,  212,  214,  274,  275,  327,  329,  330,  445,  550, 

580,  590,  622,  668,  743,  781,  923,  972 
Mutual  security  program,  1955  appropriations,  579, 

921 
New  Year  message,  82 
NATO: 

Appropriations  (1955),  579,  921 

Fifth  anniversary,  561 

Ministerial  meeting,  NAC,  668 

Report  on,  3 

U.  S.  policy  toward,  937 
Pakistan-Turkey  treaty  of  cooperation,  581,  923 
Rumania,  national  holiday,  755 

Ryukyu  Islands  (Amami-Oshima  group),  U.  S.  relin- 
quishment of  rights  uuder  Japanese  peace  treaty, 

17 
Security,  national  and  collective,  464 
Security  in  the  Pacific,  971 
Spain,  base  arrangement,  580,  922 
Thai  request  for  peace  observation  mission,  974 
Turkey,  visit  of  President  to  U.  S.,  162 
Turkey,  visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.  S.,  879 
United  Nations,  support  of,  935 
U.  N.  Charter,  review  of,  170,  397,  642,  644,  645 
U.  S.  attitude  toward  free  nations,  434 
Voluntary  foreign  aid,  383 
Administrative  actions : 

Immigration    and    nationality    laws,    administration 

of,  23 
Inspection  service,  Department  and  Foreign  Service, 

reorganization,  774 
Philippine-U.   S.  mutual  defense  matters,  establish- 
ment of  Council,  973 
Soviet  allegations  against  Austrian  Government,  in- 
struction to  U.  S.  representative  on  Allied  Council, 

824 
i(  Article  on  policy  for  security  and  peace,  459 
Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. : 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  agreement,  congratulations  to 

signatories,  281 
Belgium,  upon  ratification  of  EDC  treaty,  433 
Educational   exchange,    transmittal    to   Congress   of 

semiannual  report,  499 
Germany,  upon  ratification  of  EDC  treaty,  554 
Haiti,  on  sesquicentennial  of  independence,  53 
Hvasta  release  from  Czechoslovakia,  273,  479 

idex,  January  to  June    1954 


Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 

Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. — Con. 
Libby  Dam,  application  for  construction,  878 
Mindszenty  imprisonment,  5th  anniversary,  47 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea : 
Message  to   Senate  Foreign  Relations   Committee 

upon  Senate  approval,  208 
Report  to  President,  132 
Rumanian  Legation  publications  in  U.  S.,  ban  on,  48 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  acceptance 

of  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Turkish  President,  visit  to  U.  S.,  162 
Wriston  report,  1002 
Discussions  and  meetings  (see  also  subject)  : 
Atomic  energy  talks  with  Soviet  Union,  110,  465 
Foreign  policy  conference  at  White  House,  79 
Tribute  from  President  Eisenhower,  702 
Dunn,  James  Clement,  addresses  on  economic  and  military 
agreements  with  Spain,  476,  960 

East-West  trade.     See  under  Trade 

Eban,  Abba,  statements  in  Security  Council,  330,  331,  332 
ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.  N. 
Economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses;  Export-Import  Bank;   Mutual  security  and 
assistance  programs  ;  and  United  Nations :  Technical 
assistance  program 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American,  recommen- 
dations of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636,  676 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.  N. : 

Consultative  status  for  U.  S.  and  International  Junior 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  826 
Documents,  listed,  68,  174,  526,  573,  607,  679,  715,  888, 

993 
Human  Rights  Commission,  message  of  President  Eisen- 
hower  to,   374,   397 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  appoint- 
ment of  U.  S.  representative  on,  686 
U.  S.  representative  (Hotchkis)  : 
Confirmation,  337 

Statements :  Economic  policy,  U.   S.,  toward  under- 
developed countries,  725 ;  forced  labor,  804 ;  free- 
dom of  information,  682 
Work  of: 

Motor  traffic,  international,  efforts  to  facilitate,  117, 

118,  120 
Private  foreign   investment,   resolution   recommend- 
ing measures  to  attract,  730n,  827 
Work  of  17th  session,  statement  (Lodge),  849 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.  N., 

statement    (Lodge),  849 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.  N. : 
Annual  economic  survey  of  Europe,  statement  (Brown), 

608 
Statement  (Lodge),  849 
Economic  Cooperation,  European  Organization  for,  189, 

557,  558 
Economic  Development,  Committee  for,  remarks  before 

(Dulles,  Eisenhower),  837 
Economic  Development  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.   S., 
recommendations  on  Brazilian  coastal  fleet,  533,  952 
Economic  Policy,  Foreign,  Commission  on.     See  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  Commission 
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Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.  S.  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Agricultural  surpluses; 
Export-Import  Bank ;  and  Mutual  security  and  assist- 
ance programs 
Benefits  from  U.  N.  participation,  address  (Key),  826 
Cooperation  with — 

Latin  America.    See  Latin  America 
Near  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Underdeveloped  areas  (see  also  Mutual  security  and 
assistance  programs),  addresses  and  statements: 
Hotchkis,  725;  Key,  826 
Domestic  economy,  addresses  and  statements: 
Conditions  in  U.  S.   (Waugh),  428,  485 
Effect  on  European  economy   (Brown),  609 
Foreign  misconceptions    (Woodward),  235,  236 
President's  messages  to  Congress,  78,  219 
Private  enterprise  system   (Holland),  766 
Economic  arrangements  agreement  with  Japan.     See 

under  Japan:  Treaties 
Economic  defense  policy,  U.  S.,  491,  843 
Foreign  economic  policy    (see  also  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  Commission)  : 
Address  and  statement  (Waugh),  321,  427 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress  (Jan.  1954) 

219,  321,  428 
President's  message  to  Congress  embodying  recom- 
mendation of  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission 
(Mar.  1954),  602  (text),  703,  767,  841,  962 
Trade  policies.    See  Tariff  policy  and  Trade 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.  N. 
Ecuador : 

Export-Import  Bank  credit,  123,  731 
International  Bank  loan,  326 
Peruvian  boundary  dispute,  conciliation,  468,  678 
Quito,  site  of  11th  Inter-American  Conference,  638 
Trade  agreement  with  U.  S.,  possible  amendment,  173 
EDC.    See  European  Defense  Community 
Eden,  Anthony : 

Anglo-Egyptian  Accord,  statement,  281 

German  unification  plan,  proposed  at  Berlin  meeting, 

179, 184, 185, 186,  227,  313 
Indochina   and   Southeast  Asia,  joint  statement  with 

U.  S.  on  Communist  aggression  in,  622,  743 
London  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  (1953),  joint  com- 
munique on  Qibiya  incident,  329 
Visit  to  U.  S.,  proposed,  989,  991 
Education : 
Agreement  with  Dominican  Republic  amending  voca- 
tional education  program  agreement  of  1951,  entry 
into  force,  929 
Opportunities  for  women,  UNESCO  report,  649,  650 
Education  and  Freedom — Core  of  the  American  Dream, 

address  (Eisenhower),  899 
Educational  exchange,  U.  S.  and  U.  K.,  address  (Aldrich), 

591 
Educational  exchange  program,  international : 

Addresses:  Eisenhower,  902,  Riley,  162;  Streibert,  205 
Convention  for  promotion  of  cultural  relations,  revision, 

637 
With  Germany,  West,  5th  anniversary,  272 
With  India,  596 
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Educational  exchange  program,  international — Con. 
President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  145,  146,  147, 

148 
Report  on  activities  under  Fulbright  Act  (Jan.  1-Dec 

31, 1953),  889 
Semiannual  report  of  State  Department  (July  1-Dec 

31,  1953),  499 
Semiannual  report  of  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission,  572 
Educational    Exchange    Service,    Department    of    State 

studies,  663,  666 
Edwards,  Isaac,  retirement  from  State  Department,  774 
Egypt : 

Anglo-Egyptian  controversy,  article  on  developments  iD 

1953  (Howard),  280 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  elections  in,  213 
Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97, 99,  553 
Claims  against  former  dynasty,  legislation  on,  112 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  553 
Jordan  Valley  project  (see  also  under  Jordan  River) | 

discussions,  913 
Liberation  Day,  281 

Maritime     Consultative     Organization,      Intergovern- 
mental, convention  on,  acceptance,  773 
Shipping  restrictions,  Israeli  complaint,  569 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  213 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  367,  551,  553 
Eisenbud,  Merrill,  investigation  of  atomic  injury  to  Japa 

nese  seamen,  598 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Americans  traveling  abroad,  663 

Arab  states,  U.  S.  relations  with,  209, 274 

Atomic  energy  proposals.     See  "Atoms  for  Peace" 

Austrian  state  treaty,  308 

Cooperative  Peace  through  International  Understand- 
ing, 699 

Disarmament  proposals,  986 

Education  and  freedom,  899 

Ethiopia,  toast  to  Emperor  at  state  dinner,  870 

EDC  treaty:   German  ratification,  554;  Luxemburg 
ratification,  621 ;  Netherlands  action,  142 

Foreign   policy,   remarks   before  U.    S.   Chamber  oi 
Commerce,  702 

Free  world,  U.  S.  policy  of  noncoercion,  849 

Freedom,  American,  influence  of  business  on,  837 

Geneva   Conference,    Korean   unification   and   U.   S, 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  740 

Inaugural  address,  excerpt,  274 

Korea,  reduction  of  U.  S.  ground  forces,  14,  42,  264, 
462 

Mexican  migrant  labor,  legislation  on,  468 

Normandy  landing,  anniversary,  959 

NATO,  5th  anniversary,  561 

Pakistan,  military  aid  to,  401,  447 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  bill,  796 

Technical  cooperation  program,  873 

United  Nations,  need  for,  171, 451,  452 

Unity  among  free  nations,  434 

Wool  import  policy,  381, 393 
Appointment  of  Eric  Johnston  on  Near  East  mission, 

211,  368 
Award  of  Legion  of  Merit  to  Turkish  President,  249 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Correspondence,  messages,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy  exhibition  in  Rome,  982 
Dien-Bien-Phu,  messages  to  President  of  France  and 

Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam,  542,  745,  835 
Egypt,  Liberation  Day,  281 
EDC,  U.  S.  position : 

Letter  to  President  of  France,  991 

Message  to  six  signatories,  619 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Exchange  of  correspondence  with  Charles  H.  Percy, 
841 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  report,  trans- 
mittal to  executive  departments,  195 
France,  on  EDC  and  Indochina,  990 
Haiti,  on  sesquicentennial  of  independence,  53 
Human  Rights  Commission,  374,  397 
Iranian  Prime  Ministers,  regarding  oil  dispute  with 

U.  K,  279,  280 
Korea : 

Custodian  Forces,  India,  tribute  to,  334 

Governors'  visit  to,  273,  836 
Mindszenty  imprisonment,  5th  anniversary,  273 
Nehru,  explaining  U.  S.  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  400, 

447,  594 
Rye  imports,  investigation,  22 
Saudi  Arabia,  upon  death  of  King,  213 
Scissors  and  shears,  decision  not  to  increase  duty  on, 

840 
Tung  imports,  directive  to  investigate  effect  on  price- 
support  program,  839 
United  Nations  Day,  771 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Meetings  with  Government  leaders  on  Export-Import 

Bank  organization  changes,  991 
Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress : 
Atomic  energy,  development  and  control,  8,  8ro,  77, 

144,  145 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  proposed  amendments,  303 
Battle  Act,  continuance  of  aid  to  certain  countries, 

491 
Budget  message  (1953),  on  mutual  security  program, 

366 
Budget  message  (1954),  143,  237,  238,  239,  366» 
Economic  report,  219,  321,  428 
Foreign  aid  (1953),  extension,  210 
Foreign    Claims    Settlement   Commission,    establish- 
ment (Reorganization  Plan  No.  1),  811 
Foreign  economic  policy  recommendations,  602,  703, 

767,  841,  962 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea,  transmittal  to 

Senate,  131 
Mutual  security  program,  report  to  Congress  (June 

30-Dec.31, 1953),  484 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  liquidation  of  certain 

affairs  of  (Reorganization  Plan  No.  2) ,  813 
State  of  the  Union  message,  75, 274, 371 
Trade  agreements,  report  on  escape  clauses,  173 
Treaty-making    functions    of    Federal    Government 

(Bricker  Amendment),  letter  to  Senator  Knowland, 

195 


Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Proclamations.    See  Proclamations. 
Tribute  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  702 
Views  on  NATO  report  by  Secretary  Dulles,  7 
Eisenhower,  Milton,  views  on  private  enterprise  in  Latin 

America,  159, 235, 360,  381,  764, 991 
Eisenhower  exchange  fellowships,  591 
El  Salvador : 

International  Bank  loan,  396,  828 

Military  aviation  mission  agreement  with  U.  S.,  exten- 
sion, 693 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  accession 

deposited,  773 
Visa  fees  and  tourist  and  immigration  charges,  agree- 
ment with  U.  S.  for  abolishment,  773 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke : 
Address  on  objectives  of  U.  S.  policy  in  Europe,  555 
Designation  in  State  Department,  966 
Eliot,  W.  G.,  3d,  article  on  international  motor  traffic  agree- 
ments, 117 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Mother  of  England,  visit  to  U.  S.,  327 
Embargo  on  East-West  trade : 
China  and  North  Korea,  41,  42,  111,  112,  194,  563,  626, 

845,  848,  861 
FOA  report  on  Battle  Act  operations,  843 
Enciso-Velloso,  Guillermo,  credentials  as  Ambassador  of 

Paraguay  to  U.  S.,  511 
Enemy  property,  conflicting  claims  to : 
Agreement  with  Norway,  772,  1001 
Discussions  with  U.  K.,  590 
Entezam,  Nazrollah,  designation  as  Ambassador  of  Iran 

in  U.  S.,  280 
Equal  pay  convention,  status,  647 
Equipment,  return  of,  arrangements  with  Japan,  613 : 
Joint  communique,  518 
Question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Text,  522 
Escape  clauses  in  trade  agreements,  report  on : 
Messages  of  President  to  Congress,  173, 603 
Recommendation  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  193 
Escapees.   See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Estate-tax  conventions.   See  Double  taxation 
Estonia : 
Independence  Day,  364 

Soviet  absorption,  addresses  and  statements;  Dulles, 
267,  269 ;  Merchant,  819,  820 ;  Smith,  942 
Ethiopia : 
Defense  installations,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  871 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  I,  visit  to  U.  S.,  112,  787 : 
Address  before  joint  session  of  Congress,  867 
State  dinner  at  White  House,  toast,  870 
Statement  (Dulles),  871  1 

Export-Import  Bank  loans,  370,  553,  731 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
International  Bank  loan,  371,  553 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  369,  370,  553,  869 
Europe  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Captive  peoples,  statement  (Dulles),  824 
Collective  security.    See  European  Defense  Community ; 
European  treaty  for  collective  security ;  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Meeting ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
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Europe — Continued 
Division  of,  statements  (Dulles),  268,  312,  313 
Economic  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe,  611,  823 
Economic  improvement  in  Western  Europe,  189,  220, 

250,  485,  557,  580,  608,  844,  922 
Economic  survey  by  ECE,  statement  (Brown),  608 
Educational  exchange  program,  503 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  on,  released,  852,  966 
Migration.    See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration 
Private  investment,  U.S.  equity  in  Western  Europe,  121 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
U.  S.  aid.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
U.  S.  policy  objectives,  address  (Elbrick),  555 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland),  383 
Unity  (see  also  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community; 
European  Defense  Community ;  European  Economic 
Cooperation,    Organization   for ;    European   Political 
Community ;   and   North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion),   address    on    process    of    federating    Europe 
(Bowie),  139 
Europe,  Council  of,  558 
Europe,  Economic  Commission  for: 

Annual  economic  survey,  statement   (Brown),  608 
Statement  (Lodge),  849 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community : 
Creation  and  operation,  7, 140, 141,  558 
Statements  (Dulles),  180, 185 
U.  S.  loan: 

Negotiations    and   communique,   327,   562,    622,    671 

(text) 
Remarks  at  signing  of  agreement   (Smith,  Monnet, 
Potthoff,  Giacchero),  672 
European  Defense  Community : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Bowie,  141 ;  Conant,  750 
Dulles,  5,  109,  180,  185,  227,  461,  562,  580,  922,  937 
Eisenhower,  7,  76, 143 ;  Elbrick,  558,  559 ;  Lodge,  747 
Matthews,  437,  438;  Morton,  292,  293,  362;  Murphy, 
475 ;  Smith,  265 
NATO  ministerial  meetings,  support  of,  8,  670 
Soviet  attacks  on,  180,  265,  314,  344,  362,  757,  758,  822, 

880 
U.  K.  position : 

Policy  statement,  620,  748 
Statement  (Dulles),  185 
U.  S.  position  (see  also  Addresses,  etc.,  supra)  : 
Letter  of  President  Eisenhower  to  President  Coty  of 

France,  990 
Message  of  President  Eisenhower  to  six  signatories, 
619,  748 
European  Defense  Community  treaty,  ratifications : 
Belgium,  message  (Dulles),  433 
Germany,  message  and  statement  (Dulles,  Eisenhower), 

554 
Luxembourg,  statement   (Eisenhower),  621 
Netherlands,    statement    and    remarks     (Eisenhower, 
Smith),  142,  433 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for,  189, 

557,  558 
European  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration 
European  Political  Community,  projected,  141,  558 


European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  proposals 
for: 
Proposals  of  Feb.  10 : 
Draft,  269,  401 

Statements  (Dulles),  267,  379 
Proposals  of  Mar.  31 : 
Department  views,  562 
Text,  757 
U.  S.  reply,  756 
Exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange  program 
Executive  agreements.    See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  and 

country  or  subject 
Executive  orders : 

Foreign  Service  personnel  assigned  to  USIA,  573 
Mutual  Security  Act,  exemption  of  functions  authorized 

by,  481 
OAS,  extension  of  benefits  to,  951 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  designating 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  direct,  959 
Export-Import  Bank : 
Functions,  382,  606,  728;  transfer  from  Reconstruction' 

Finance  Corp.,  813 
Loans  to :  Afghanistan,  836 ;  Cuba,  479 ;  Ecuador,  123 ; 
Japan,  57 ;  Latin  America,  237,  731,  769,  770,  877 ;  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  368,  369,  370,  553,  731; 
New  Zealand,  326 
Organization  changes,  proposed,  991 
Report  for  6  months  ended  Dec.  31, 1953,  89,  479 
Exports,  U.  S.  (see  also  Trade)  : 
Communist  China,  embargo  on  exports  to,  41,  42,  111, 

112, 194,  563,  626,  845,  848,  861 
Export-licensing  regulations,  157,  321 
Hong  Kong,  liberalization  of  regulations,  U.  S.,  112,  157 
North  Korea,  embargo  on  exports  to,  111,  112,  194?  563, 

845 
Soviet  bloc,  U.  S.  policy,  111,  157, 194, 321, 845 
Strategic-  materials.     See  Strategic  materials 
War  materials,  convictions  for  illegal  export,  567 
Exports  of  tin,  controls  under  international  tin  agreement, 

245 
Expropriation  of  lands  of  U.  S.  company  by  Guatemala, 

U.  S.  claim  and  proposed  arbitration,  678,  938,  950 
Expropriation  policies,  impediment  to  foreign  investment, 

728,  729,  766 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  on,  160;  current  ac- 
tions, 693,  733 

Facio,  Antonio  A.,  credentials  as  Costa  Rican  Ambassador 

to  U.  S.,  273 
Fairless,   Benjamin  F.,  statement  on  labor-management 

relations,  159 
Far  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Educational  exchange  program  in,  505 
FOA  missions,  directors'  meeting  in  Manila,  333 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  released,  734 
Military   Tribunal.     See   Military   Tribunal   Far   East 
U.   S.  military  forces  in,  statements:  Dulles,  42,  43; 

Eisenhower,  14,  42,  264,  462 
U.  S.  responsibilities  in,  address  (Robertson),  348 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief  in,  article   (Ringland),  383 
Farley,  John  L.,  U.  S.  commissioner,  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Commission,  640 
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Farm  labor,  migrant  labor  agreement  with  Mexico.  See 
under  Mexico 

Farm  surpluses.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  functions,  trans- 
fer from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  813 

Federal  procurement,  recommendations  for  revision  of 
legislation  governing,  192,  605,  841 

Ferguson,  Senator  Homer,  remarks  upon  signing  of  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  bill,  796 

Fernos-Isern,  Antonio,  action  in  U.  N.,  373 

Film  Festival,  International,  in  Brazil,  U.  S.  delegation, 
298 

Finance  or  Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers  of,  projected, 
address  (Holland),  764,  765 

Financial  stabilization,  Korea,  U.  S.-Korean  agreement,  65 

Fine,  John  S.,  visit  to  Korea,  836 

Finland : 

i    Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Robertson),  202 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  accept- 
ance deposited,  773 

Fisheries  Commission,  International  North  Pacific,  meet- 
ing and  headquarters,  165,  297,  327,  515 

fisheries  commissions,  international,  appointments  to,  640 

[Fisheries  control,  international  law  developments,  address 
(Phleger),200 

Five-power  conference,  Soviet  attempts  for,  81,  181,  182, 
183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404,  405 

floods,  Netherlands,  acknowledgement  of  U.  S.  aid,  142 

FOA.    See  Foreign  Operations  Administration 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.  N.,  work  of,  396,  828 

Food-package  program  abroad,  U.  S.,  489 

forced  labor  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  report  of  U.  N. 
ad  hoc  committee,  addresses  and  statements :  Dulles, 
422 ;  Hotchkis,  804 ;  Key,  976 ;  Lodge,  849 

ford,  Henry  II,  statement  on  U.  S.  support  of  U.  N.  tech- 
nical aid  program,  370,  373 

foreign  aid  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses;  Economic- 
policy  and  relations,  U.  S. ;  Mutual  security  and  as- 
sistance programs  ;  United  Nations :  Technical  assist- 
ance program ;  and  individual  countries)  : 
Total  since  1941,  366 
Voluntary  aid.     See  Voluntary  foreign  aid 

foreign  Buildings  Architectural  Advisory  Board,  estab- 
lishment, 169 

foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for  establish- 
ment, 811 

foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  (Randall  Commis- 
sion), report: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :   Brown,  610 ;  Dorsey,  553 ; 
Murphy,  517 ;  Robertson,  233,  350 ;  Smith,  265 ;  Waugh, 
321 

j   Excerpts,  187 

I  FOA  semiannual  report,  847 

[  President's  economic  report  to  Congress  (Jan.  1954), 
220,  222 

j  President's  foreign  economic  policy  recommendations  to 
Congress  (Mar.  1954),  602  (text),  703,  767,  841,  962 

)  Transmittal  to  Department  heads,  195 

[foreign  investments.  See  Investment  of  private  capital 
abroad  and  Investments 


Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  Berlin : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Byroade,  440 ;  Dulles,  7, 110, 
148,  179,  222,  266,  307,  343,  347,  379 ;  Matthews,  437 ; 
McConaughy,  402;  McLeod,  469;  Morton,  292,  362; 
Murphy,  288,  473,  474,  475  ;  Smith,  265,  358 
Austrian  settlement : 
Austrian  plea  for  consideration  and  U.  S.  reply,  111 
Soviet  proposal,  318 

Statements,  addresses,  etc. :   Byroade,  440 ;  Dulles,  7, 
110,    148,    179,    181,    182,   307,   309,   310,   313,   315; 
Dulles,  post-conference  reports,  344,  345,  347;  Mat- 
thews, 438 ;  McConaughy,  402,  403 
Buildings  for  meeting,  110 
Collective  security : 

Soviet  draft  proposals  for  general  European  treaty, 

269,  401 ;  statements  (Dulles) ,  267, 379 
Statements  (Dulles),  180,  184,  225,  226,  227,  267,  311 
Date  of  meeting,  Soviet  postponement,  9, 43 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  proposal 
for  (see  also  European  treaty  for  collective  security)  : 
Draft,  269,  401 

Statements  (Dulles) ,  267, 379 
Five-power  conference,  Soviet  proposal  for  : 
Soviet  statement,  81 

Statements  (Dulles),  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  346 
Geneva  Conference,  provision  for.     See  Geneva   Con- 
ference 
Germany,  Soviet  proposal  for  withdrawal  of  occupation 
forces : 
Draft,  270 

Statements   and   address:    Dulles,  268,   315;   McCo- 
naughy, 403 
Germany,  unification : 

Eden  proposal,  179,  184,  185,  186  (text),  227,  313 
Soviet  proposals,  224,  224n,  228  (text) ,  265 
Statements  and  addresses :    Byroade,  440 ;  Dulles,  7, 
110,  148,  179,  182,  183,  184,  223,  226,  227,  266,  309, 
316;  Dulles,  post-conference  reports,  344,  345,  347; 
Matthews,  438 ;  McConaughy,  402,  403 ;  Morton,  292 ; 
Smith,  265 
Korean  political  conference,  decision  to  hold  at  Geneva. 

See  Geneva  Conference 
NAC   endorsement   of  proposed  meeting  at  Berlin,   8 
Results  and  significance : 

Addresses:    Dulles,  343,  347;  Matthews,  437;  McCo- 
naughy, 402 ;  McLeod,  469 ;  Smith,  358 
Quadripartite  communique,  statement   (Dulles)   and 

text,  317 
Tripartite  communique,  318 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (see  also  Mutual  se- 
curity and  assistance  programs)  : 
Creation  and  operation,  489 

Directors  of  FOA  missions,  conferences  in  Far  East, 
333 ;  in  Latin  America,  121 
Foreign  policy : 

Addresses  and  statements   (see  also  suoject)  :  Dulles, 
107,  464,  801,  838,  921;  Morton,  361;  Murphy,  287; 
Smith,  263 
Conference  at  White  House,  79 
Legislation,  current.    See  Legislation 
"Long  haul"  concept,  3,  109,  263,  363,  462,  559,  580,  922 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  volumes  published. 

See  under  Publications 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  responsibilities  in  educa- 
tional exchange  programs,  893 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 

Administration  of  immigration  and  nationality  laws, 
regulation  on,  23 

Appointments  and  confirmations,  298,  337,  694 

Chancery  in  Pakistan,  construction,  760 

Consular  offices : 

Mexico,  reorganization,  852 

Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  closing,  654 

Davies  (John  P.)  case,  statement  (Dulles),  528 

Inspection  system,  774 

Personnel,  Public  Committee  on,  formation  and  1st  meet- 
ing, 413;  report,  1002 

Personnel  assigned  to  USIA,  573 

Problems  and  need  for  public  support,  address  (Cabot), 
353 

Resignation  of  Warren  Lee  Pierson  as  U.  S.  delegate  to 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  69 

Role  in  diplomacy,  address  (Russell),  207 

Security  program,  169,  469 

Selection  Boards,  meeting  and  membership,  529 

Tributes  to,  263,  287,  353,  360,  722 

Wriston  report,  correspondence  (Dulles,  Wriston),  1002 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  strengthening,  1003 
Foreign   students   in   U.    S.     See  Educational  exchange 
Foreign  trade.    See  Trade 
Formosa.    See  China,  Republic  of 
Four-power    meeting,    Berlin.     See    Foreign    Ministers' 

Meeting 
France : 

Cameroons,  administration  as  trust  territory,  336,  718 

Cherbourg,  Memorial  Day  ceremonies.  959 

Disarmament : 

Efforts  in  U.  N.,  986 

Member,  U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  687,  688 

East-West  trade  talks  with  U.  S.  and  U.  K.,  563 

European  Defense  Community,  position  on.    See  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community 

Foreign   Ministers'    Meeting   in   Berlin.     See   Foreign 
Ministers'  Meeting 

Freight  handling,  study  of  U.  S.  methods  under  techni- 
cal aid  program,  272 

French  West  Africa,  International  Bank  loan,  992 

Geneva  Conference.    See  Geneva  Conference 

Germany : 

Efforts  to  restore  interzonal  freedom  of  movement, 

508,  879 
Patent  Appeal  Board,  membership,  913 

Germany,  East,  joint  declaration  on  Soviet  claim  for 
"sovereignty"  of,  588 

Indochina.    See  Indochina 

Jordan   Valley   project,   draft   resolution   in    Security 
Council,  58,  59,  297 

Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 

Moroccan  situation,  addresses :  Howard,  332 ;  Jenkins, 
632 ;  Sanger,  213 

Normandy,   anniversary  of  Allied  landing,   statement 
(Eisenhower),  959 

President,  election,  47 
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Togoland,  administration  as  trust  territory,  716,  718 
Tribute  to  fighting  forces  (Lodge)  (see  also  Indochina: 

Dien-Bien-Phu),  747 
Tunisian  situation,  address   (Howard),  332 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  272,  491,  641 

Free  enterprise  system,  American  (see  also  Private  enter- 
prise), remarks   (Dulles,  Eisenhower),  837 

Free  world  unity,  maintenance  of,  statements   (Dulles), 
583,  921 

Freedom,  challenge  to,  address  (Dulles),  779,  988 

Freedom,  individual,  basic  philosophy  of  U.  S.,  statement 
(Waugh),  427 

Freedom,  influence  of  business  on,  remarks  (Dulles,  Eisen- 
hower), 837 

Freedom  and  education,  address    (Eisenhower),  899 

Freedom  and  human  rights,  message  to  Human  Rights 
Commission  (Eisenhower),  374,  397 

Freight  handling,  French  study  of  TJ.  S.  methods,  272     ! 

French,  John  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  774 

French  West  Africa,  International  Bank  loan,  992 

Fukuryu  Maru,  Japanese  ship,  radioactivity  from  Mar- 
shall Islands  detonation,  466,  598 

Fulbright  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  program 

Gardner,  Arthur,  address  on  U.  S.-Cuban  industrial  co- 
operation, 158 
GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
Gaza,  Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97,  99,  553 
General  Assembly,  U.  N.   (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Burma,     evacuation    of    foreign    forces,     statements 

(Carey),  32 
Documents,  listed,  34,  67,  131,  174,  526,  607,  715,  888 
Germ  warfare  charges  against  U.  S.  by  Communists, 

disproval,  976 
Increase  in  powers  (see  also  "Uniting  for  Peace"  reso- 
lution), 252,  253,  395,  644 
Indian  attempt  to  reconvene  8th  session,  256 
Moroccan  situation,  action  on,  332 
Palestine  question,  action  on.     See  Jordan  River  and 

Palestine  question 
Relationship  to  Administrative  Tribunal,  request  for 
advisory  opinion  of  Court  in  U.  N.  awards  case,  34, 
199,  482,  963 
Trusteeship  problems,  resolutions  on,  719 
Tunisian  situation,  action  on,  332 
U.  S.  representatives  at  8th  session,  list  of  statements, 

34 
Voting  procedure,  proposed  changes,  172 
Geneva  Conference  (1954)  : 
Berlin  quadripartite  communique  providing  for  confer- 
ence, 317,  347 
Chinese  students  in  U.  S.,  statement  by  U.  S.  delegation, 

949 
Dean,  Arthur  H.,  unavailability  for  Geneva  Conference, 

397 
Indochina  phase,  discussions  for  restoration  of  peace: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  346,  513,  739,  947; 

Eisenhower,  740 
Armistice  proposals,  French : 

Statements:  Dulles,  744,  782;   Smith,  784 
Text,  784 
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Geneva  Conference — Continued 

Indochina  phase,  discussions  for  restoration  of  peace — 
Continued 
Armistice  proposals,  Viet  Minh,  statement  (Dulles), 

781 
Basic  issues,  statement   (Smith),  942 
Consultations  and  joint  statements,  U.  S.-U.  K.  and 

U.  S.-French,  590,  622,  623,  668 
Participants,  statement   (Smith),  783 
Viet  Minh  and   Communist  charges  against  U.    S., 
statements    (Smith),   783,   942 
Korean  phase : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  542,  668,  669,  704, 
739,  947 ;  Eisenhower,  740 ;  Jenkins,  626,  627 ;  Key, 
395,  977 ;  Martin,  543 ;  McConaughy,  403,  404 ;  Mur- 
phy, 432,  475;   Smith,  915,  940 
Conference  between  President  Rhee  and  Ambassador 

Dean  regarding,  708 
Foreign    Ministers'    Meeting,    Berlin,    proposals    for 

political  conference,  317,  318,  345,  346,  347,  404 
Free  elections : 

North  Korean  proposals,  statement  (Smith),  940 
South  Korean  proposals,  918 
Invitations,  347 
Sixteen-nation  declaration,  973 
Objectives : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  317,  343,  346,  513, 
542,  590,  622,  623,  668,  669,  704,  739;  Eisenhower, 
703,    740;    Jenkins,    860;    McConaughy,   404,   405; 
Smith,  744 
Kesults,  statements  (Dulles),  781,  924,  947,  990 
Thai  appeal  to  U.  N.  for  peace  observation  mission,  ques- 
tion of  effect  on  Conference,  936 
U.  S.  citizens  detained  in  Communist  China,  discussions 

for  release  of,  949,  950 
U.  S.  Delegation,  669,  670 
Geneva  conventions  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 

•        wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians  (1949)  : 
Address  (Phleger),  201 
Current  actions  on,  773,  884,  1001 
Genocide  convention : 

Soviet  ratification  deposited,  884 
Summary  of  action  on,  882 
Geographical  misconceptions,  address  (Boggs),  903 
Georgescu  boys,  freed  by  Rumania,  640 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  article  on  African  trust  territories,  716 
Germ  warfare  charges  by  Communists  against  U.  S.,  dis- 

proval,  724,  976,  986 
German  Debts,  Tripartite  Commission  for,  completion  of 

work  and  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Germany : 
Berlin : 

Economic    reconstruction    in    West    Berlin,    article 

(Woodward),  584 
Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting.     See  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting 
Czech  flier,  request  for  asylum  in  U.  S.  zone,  319 
Democratic  future  for,  address  (Conant),  750 
Educational  exchange  program  with  West  Germany,  5th 

anniversary,  272 
EDC  participation : 

Desirability  of,  109,  227,  580, 922 


Germany — Continued 

EDC  participation — Continued 
Ratification  of  EDC  treaty,  554 
Soviet  views,  758 
Foreign  policy  documents,  1918-45,  8th  volume,  released 

by  State  Department,  1005 
Free  elections  and  unification,  proposals  for.    See  For- 
eign Ministers'  Meeting 
Interzonal  freedom  of  movement,  Allied  efforts  to  re- 
store, 508,  879 
Korea,  Red  Cross  hospital  for,  270,  568 
NATO  participation,  question  of,  561,  562 
Occupation  forces,  Soviet  proposals  for  withdrawal. 
Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  268,  315 ;  McCon- 
aughy, 403 
Draft  proposals,  270 
Patent   Appeal   Board,   establishment  by  Allied   High 

Commission,  913 
Rearmament   (see  also  European  Defense  Community 
and  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting),  addresses:  Bowie, 
141 ;  Dulles,  5,  6, 109 :  Morton,  292 
Refugees : 

East  German,  flight  to  the  West,  206,  225,  754,  787,  825 
Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  799,  800 
Securities : 

Belgian   securities  in,   Belgian   registration   require- 
ments, 673 
Restoration  of  U.  S.  trading  in,  159 
Soviet  assassination  plots,  671 
Soviet  claim  of  "sovereignty"  for  East  Germany,  511, 

588,  670,  825 
Soviet  objectives,  address  (Conant),  754 
Soviet  system  for  "free"  elections,  224,  266,  344 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

EDC  treaty,  and  convention  on  relations  with  Federal 

Republic,  ratification  by  Federal  Republic,  554 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  160 ;  current 

actions,  693,  733 
Red  Cross  hospital  for  Korea,   agreement  between 

U.  S.  and  Federal  Republic,  270,  568 
Relations  between  the  three  powers  and  the  Federal 

Republic,  ratification  deposited,  653 
Tax  treatment  of  armed  forces  in  Germany,  ratifica- 
tion deposited  by  Federal  Republic,  653 
Unification.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting 
U.  S.  food  parcels  for  East  Germany,  489 
Giacchero,  Enzo,  remarks  upon  U.  S.  loan  to  European 

Coal  and  Steel  Community,  672 
Gibson,  Hugh,  statement  at  7th  session  of  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  994 
Gift-tax  convention,  U.  S.  and  Australia,  entry  into  force, 

22 
Gillilland,  Whitney,  member,  War  Claims  Commission,  24 
Global  relations  of  the  U.  S.,  article  (Boggs),  903 
Gold  Coast,  self-rule,  336,  717,  718 
Gottwald,  Polish  ship,  U.  S.  rejection  of  Polish  charge  of 

interception,  824 
Governors,  U.  S.,  visit  to  Korea,  273,  836 
Grant-aid.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
Greece : 

Air  and  naval  bases,  U.  S.,  Soviet  protest,  277 
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/«jce — Continued 
Border  disturbances  :  Albanian,  276/t ;  Bulgarian,  276  ; 
V.  N.  observation,  978 
Children,  repatriation,  276 

Cyprus,  statement  in  U.  N.  by  Greek  representative,  276 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Greece  and  Free  World  Defense,  address   (Byroade), 

439 
King  and  Queen,  visit  to  U.  S.,  276 
Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  address 

(Auerbacb),  797 
NATO  membership,  277,  440,  441 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Postal  convention,   universal,   ratification  deposited, 

803 
Tax  conventions  with  U.  S.,  income  and  estate,  entry 

into  force  and  proclaimed,  124,  525 
Tripartite   Balkan    Pact    (with    Turkey   and    Yugo- 
slavia), addresses  and  articles  on,  248,  276,  365,  441 
U.  S.  aid,  366,  367,  439,  440,  674 
Green,  Senator  Theodore  F.,  member,  U.  S.  delegation,  10th 

Inter-American  Conference,  383,  430 
Grevenstein,  J.  A.  U.  M.  van,  conferences  on  Netherlands 

refugee  problem,  714 
Grew,  Joseph  C,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program  on 

Foreign  Service,  169 
Gross,    Ernst,   memorandum   as    Swiss   member,    NNSC, 

Korea,  941,  944 
Gross,  John  E.,  member,  U.  S.-Mexicau  Migratory  Labor 

Commission,  565 
Gruber,  Karl,  credentials  as  Austrian  Ambassador  to  U.  S., 

443 
Guatemala : 

Communism  in  : 

Address  and  statement :  Dulles,  873,  Smith,  360 

Charges  of  U.  S.  intervention,  251 

Foreign  ministers,  question  of  meeting  to  consider, 

950,  981 
Guatemalan    position    on    international    communism, 

419,  420h,  429,  634,  834,  873,  938 
Revolt  against  Communist  intervention,  Department 
statements,  981 
Expropriation  of  land  of  United  Fruit  Co.,  U.  S.  claim 

and  proposed  arbitration,  678,  938,  950 
Honduras,  Communist  activities  in,  801 
Soviet    arms    shipment    to,    835;    statements    (Dulles), 

874,  938,  950 
I".  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Guinea,  Spanish,  application  of  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization convention  to,  733 
Gunewardene,  R.   S.   S.,   credentials  as  Ambassador  of 
Ceylon  to  U.  S.,  443 

Ilagerty,  James  C,  statements : 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  report,  195 
Foreign   policy   conference  at   White  House,   79 
Ilahn,  Mrs.  Lorena  P..,  statements  in  I'.  N.  on  status  of 

women,  646 
Haile  Selassie  I.    Sec  Ethiopia 
Haiti: 

GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 
to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  852 
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Independence,  sesquicentennial,  53 

Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  for  circula- 
tion of,  acceptance  deposited,  965 
Halibut  fishery  convention  with  Canada,  525 
Halpern,   Philip,  designation  on   U.   N.  Minorities   Sub- 
commission,  59 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  annual  report  on  U.  N.,  275 
Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  Colombia  and  Peru,  634 
Health  Organization,  World.    See  World  Health  Organi- 
zation 
Heltberg,  A.  G.,  remarks,  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  at 

Cherbourg,  959 
Hemisphere  projections,  article   (Boggs),  903 
Hensel,  H.  Struve,  address  on  foreign  trade  and  military 

policy,  919 
Hickenlooper,  Senator  Bourke  B.,  member,  U.  S.  delega- 
tion, 10th  Inter-American  Conference,  383,  430 
Hill,   Robert  O,   confirmation  as   U.   S.   Ambassador  to 

Costa  Rica,  298 
Hilles,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  appointment  as  special  legal  ad- 
viser to  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  694 
Ho  Chi-Minh,  activities  in  Indochina,  539,  543,  582,  740, 

924,  937 
Hoagland,  Warren  E.,  U.  S.  representative,  negotiations 

on  surplus  property  payments,  338 
Holland,  Henry  F. : 

Addresses:    Economic   relations   with   Latin   America, 

764,  953  ;  Pan  American  Day,  675,  677 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  con- 
firmation, 413 
Delegate,  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  383,  430 
Member,  Railway  Congress  commission,  963 
Honduras : 

Communist-inspired  strike,  801 
Puerto  Cortes,  U.  S.  consular  agency  closed,  654 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Maritime    Consultative    Organization,    Intergovern- 
mental, signed,  773 
Military  assistance  agreement  with  U.  S.,  851,  1001 
Wheat   agreement,   international,   acceptance  depos- 
ited, 851 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  337 
Hong  Kong : 

U.  S.  emergency  relief  for  fire  victims,  87 
U.  S.  export  policy,  112,  157 
Hoover,  Herbert,  Jr.,  study  of  Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute, 

214,  280 
Hospital  for  Korea,  German  Red  Cross,  agreement,  270, 

568 
Ilotchkis,  Preston : 
Statements  in  U.  N. : 

Forced  labor  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  804 
Freedom  of  information,  682 

U.  S.  economic  policy  toward  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, 725 
Tribute  to,  849 

U.  S.  representative,  ECOSOC,  confirmation,  337 
Housing,  resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference, 

636 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  articles  on  U.  S.  policy  during  1953 
in  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  274,  328.  365 
Hubbard  Medal  replica  award  in  Everest  conquest,  472 
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Hughes,  William  P.,  designations  in  State  Department, 

774,  966 
Hull,  Cordell,  recommendations  to  control  relief  contribu- 
tions (1941),  384 
Hull,  Gen.  John  E.,  efforts  for  release  of  nonrepatriated 
prisoners  of  war,  Korea  : 
Exchange  of  correspondence  with  chairman,  NNRC,  90, 

113, 115, 153, 154 
Statements,  90, 152 
Human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  : 
Address  (Lord),  372 
Declaration  of  Caracas,  425,  634,  639 
Message  to  Human  Rights  Commission   (Eisenhower), 

374,  397 
Resolutions  of  10th  Inter- American  Conference,  636,  637 
Statements  at  Caracas  (Dulles) ,  422,  423, 425 
Violation  (see  also  Forced  labor),  persecution  of  Jews 
in  Rumania,  914 
Hungary : 

Mindszenty  imprisonment,  47,  273 

Sugar  agreement,  international,  deposit  of  accession,  525 
U.  S.  plane  incident  (1951),  U.  S.  application  to  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  449,  450 
Hvasta,  John,  release  from  Czech  imprisonment : 
Department  statement,  251 
Letter  and  reply  (Hvasta,  Dulles),  478 
Message  (Dulles),  273 
Hydrogen-bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific.     See  under  Atomic- 
energy 

Iceland : 

Defense  agreement  with  U.  S.,  agreement  on  implemen- 
tation of,  884 
Fisheries  dispute  with  U.  K.,  address   (Phleger),  200 
Iguchi,  Sadao : 
Credentials  as  Japanese  Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  465 
Guest  of  honor,  Japan  Society  meeting,  513,  514 
ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization 
Immigration  into  Israel,  address  (Byroade)  and  Israeli 

protest,  711,  761 
Immigration  into  U.  S.     (see  also  Refugees  and  displaced 
persons)  : 
Administration  of  immigration  and  nationality  laws, 

Federal  regulations,  23 
Netherlands,  714,  798 

Refugee  Relief  Act,  operation,  address  (Auerbach),  797 
U.  S.  policy,  address  (Maney),  599 
Imports   (see  also  Trade)  : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  Indo- 
nesian accession  deposited,  965 
Europe,  annual  economic  survey  by  ECE,  608 
Japan.    See  Japan  :  Trade  relations 
U.  K.  Token  Import  Plan,  extension,  123 
U.  S.  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.  S.)  : 
Coffee,  257 
Rye:    Investigation,    22;    proclamation    establishing 

quota,  567 
Scissors  and  shears,  duty  not  to  increase,  840 
Tung  oil  and  mils,  investigation  of  effect  on  price- 
support  program,  *:;'.» 
Wool,  statement  (Eisenhower),  381,  393 
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Income  tax : 
Conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation.    See  Dou- 
ble taxation 
Pakistan,  exemptions  for  visiting  businessmen,  158 
India : 

Air  transport  services  agreement  with  U.  S.,  termina- 
tion, 525,  526 
Atomic  control,  position,  687,  688,  689 
Educational  exchange  with  D.  S.,  596 
General   Assembly,   U.   N.,   attempt   to   reconvene   8th 

session,  256 
Growth  of  freedom  in,  address  (Allen),  864 
International  Bank  loans,  368,  371,  396,  828 
Kashmir  problem.    See  Kashmir 

Military  Tribunal  Far  East,  protest  against  exclusion 
from    participation    in    decisions    regarding    persons 
sentenced  by,  802 
Pakistan,  U.  S.  military  aid,  Indian  objection  to : 
Addresses:  Allen,  866;  Jernegan,  446,  447,  448,  593, 

594,  595 
Letter  explaining   (Eisenhower  to  Nehru),  400,  447, 
594 
Prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  custody  for  repatriation.    See 

Prisoners  of  War,  Korea 
Riband  Dam  project,  597 
Tariff  concessions,   GATT,    request   for   renegotiation, 

406 
U.  N.  trust  territories,  position  on,  717,  720 
U.  S.,  relations  with,  address  (Jernegan),  593 
U.  S.  private  investment,  596,  731 
U.  S.  technical  and  economic  aid : 
19!,l-53,  366,  367 

Addresses  :  Jernegan,  596  ;  Murphy,  433 
Budget  recommendations  to  Congress  for  1955  : 
President's  recommendations,  147,  401 
Statements :  Allen,  759  :  Dulles,  580,  923 
FOA  report,  485 

Locust  and  malaria  control,  597,  598 
Railway  system,  88 
Rihand  Dam  project,  597 
Steel  agreement,  156,  369 
Technical  training  centers,  597 
Indochina,  Associated  States,  progress  toward  independ- 
ence, 359,  432,  539,  582,  742,  863,  924,  937,  972 
Indochina,   Communist   aggression   in    (see   also   Geneva 
Conference:   Indochina  phase)  : 
Cambodia,  atrocity  by  Viet  Minh : 
Cambodian  note  and  U.  S.  reply,  746 
Statement  (Smith),  783 
Collective  defense  (see  also  Asia:  Collective  security)  : 
Address  and  statements  (Dulles),  540,  742,  782,  862, 

948,  972 
London  and  Paris  conversations :  Joint  statements, 
U.    S.-U.    K.    and   U.    S.-French,    622:    statements 
(Dulles),  590,  623,  668,  743,  972 
Dieu-Bien-Pbu : 

Defenders  of,  tributes  to:  Dulles,  512,  582,  590,  668, 
739,  742,  743 ;  Eisenhower,  542 ;  Lodge,  748 ;  Smith, 
590 
Fall  of,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisenhower-Coty  and 

Eisenhower-Bao  Dai),  745,  835 
Wounded,  evacuation,  783 
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Indochina,  Communist  aggression  in — Continued 
Restoration  of  peace,  attempts  for.     See  Geneva  Con- 
ference :  Indochina  phase 
United  Nations,  question  of  action  by,  863,  936 
U.  S.  financial  and  material  aid  : 
FOA  report,  487 

Statements:  Dulles,  512,  582,  742,  744,  784,  924,  972; 
Nixon,  12 ;  Smith,  360,  589 
U.  S.  policy : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  43,  108,  363,  462, 
463,  512,  539,  582,  742,  924,  937,  948,  972;  Eisen- 
hower, 702;  Elbrick,  560;  Jenkins,  626,  860;  Mur- 
phy, 432 ;  Smith,  359,  589 
Letter  of  President  Eisenhower  to  President  Coty  of 

France,  990 
Messages  of  President  to  Congress,  76,  144,  147 
U.  S.  forces,  clarification  of  statement  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  623 
Indonesia : 

Convention    to    facilitate    importation    of    commercial 
samples  and  advertising  material,  accession  depos- 
ited, 965 
Member  of  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank,  640,  803 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  technical  aid,  432 
Information,  freedom  of,  addresses  and  statements  :  Eisen- 
hower, 699 ;  Hotchkis,  682 ;  Lodge,  849 
Information,  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  members,  482 
Information  Agency,  U.  S.,  overseas  program : 

Addresses :    Eisenhower,    701 ;    Streibert,    205 ;    Wood- 
ward, 236 
Exchange  activities  of  State  Department,  coordination 

with,  499,  502,  572 
Foreign  Service  personnel,  functions  regarding,  573 
President's  budget  recommendations  to  Congress,  145, 

146,  147,  148 
Report  to  Congress,  414 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  State,  774 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  at  Caracas : 
Agenda,  130 

Declaration  of  Caracas,  425,  634,  639  (text) 
Declaration  of  solidarity  against   international   Com- 
munist intervention : 
Addresses :  Dreier,  834 ;  Holland,  676 
Amendments  to  proposed  declaration,  423,  424,  425,  634 
Pravda  editorial,  380 
Statements  (Dulles),  419,  423,  429,  466,  581,  873,  923, 

938 
Text,  420,  638 
Economic    problems   of    the   Americas,   addresses   and 
statements :  Dulles,  425, 426 ;  Holland,  764,  765 ;  Smith, 
360 ;  Waugh,  427 
Inter-American  unity,  address  (Dulles),  379 
International  communism  (see  also  Declaration  of  soli- 
darity, supra) : 
Definition  and  objectives  (Dulles),  379,  419 
Guatemalan  position,  419,  420w,  429,  634,  834,  873,  938 
Results,    addresses,    statements,    etc. :    Bowdler,    634 ; 

Dulles,  429;  Holland,  676 
Site  of  11th  Inter-American  Conference  named,  638 
U.  S.  delegation,  383,  430 
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Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  for  promo- 
tion of : 
Revision,  637,  677 
Signatories,  803 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  work  of,  833 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  recommen- 
dations of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636,  676 
Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,  functioning  and  com- 
position, 638 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (Rio  Pact)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.  (Dulles),  312,  379,  425,  460, 

466,  874 
Basis  for  collective  security  in  the  Americas,  addresses : 

Dreier,  830 ;  Wainhouse,  985 
Pattern  for  NATO,  address  (Murphy),  785 
Question  of  invocation  in  Guatemalan  situation,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  874 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration : 
6th  session:  Article  (Warren),  26;  U.  S.  delegation,  29 
7th  session :  Article  (Warren),  994;  U.  S.  delegation,  691 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development : 
Functions,  382,  606,  728 
Indonesia,  member,  640,  803 

Loans :   Australia,  480 ;   Brazil,  24 ;  Ecuador,  326 ;  El 
Salvador,  396,  828;  Ethiopia,  371,  553,  731;  French 
West  Africa,  992;  India,  368,  371,  396,  828;  Iraq,  371, 
553 ;  Latin  America,  237,  769 ;  Norway,  640 ;  Pakistan, 
371,  991 ;  Turkey,  286,  371,  407,  551,  553 
Report  as  of  Dec.  31, 1953,  296 
Report  for  9  months  ended  Mar.  31, 1954,  761 
U.  S.  contributions  to  capital  of,  370 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (see  also  North 

Atlantic  ocean  stations) ,  work  of,  828 
International  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  401,  811 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Address  (Phleger),  199,  200 
Statute,  parties  to:   Australia,  613;  Japan,  733;   Wan 

Marino,  613 
U.  N.  awards  case,  advisory  opinion  requested  on  rela- 
tionship between  General  Assembly  and  Administra- 
tive Tribunal,  34, 199,  482, 963 
U.  S.  aircraft  case  against  Hungary  and  Soviet  Union 
(1951),  U.  S.  application  to  Court,  449,  450  (text) 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.  S.  and  Canada)  : 
Libby  Dam,  U.  S.  application  for  construction,  878 
Niagara  Falls  remedial  project,  954 
International  Labor  Conference,  37th  session,  U.  S.  dele- 
gation, 929 
International  Labor  Conference,  Governing  Body: 
Soviet  membership  denied,  980 
U.  S.  representative  to  meeting,  850 
International  Labor  Organization : 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  report  on,  647,  648,  649 

Forced  labor  report,  U.  N.    See  Forced  labor 

Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers,  U.  S. 

delegation  to  3d  session,  772 
Soviet  reversal  of  policy  toward,  828,  829,  980 
International  law : 
Possibility    of    U.    N.    Charter    revisions,    statement 

(Dulles),  172 
Recent  developments  in,  address  (Phleger),  196 
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International  Law  Commission,  address  (Phleger),  199 
International  Materials  Conference,  termination,  60 
International  military  headquarters,  protocol  on  status  of, 

status  and  actions  on,  694, 1001 
International   Monetary   Fund,   Indonesian  membership, 

640,  803 
International   organizations   and   conferences    (see    also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  25,  166,  334,  527,  680, 
885 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  extension  of 

benefits  to  OAS,  951 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  address  (Black), 

83 
International  unity,  address  (Dulles),  935 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Advantages,  486,  727 
ECOSOC  resolution  recommending  measures  to  attract, 

730w,  827,  849 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  future  needs,  671 
Impediments  to,  728,  789 

Latin  America,  addresses  and  statements :  Bohan,  877 ; 
Bowdler,  635;  Cabot,  50,  356,  357;  Dulles,  382,  427; 
Gardner,  159;  Holland,  767,  768,  769,  770;  Hotchkis, 
728,  731;  Smith,  360;  Waugh,  428,  429;  Woodward, 
235,  237 
Middle  East,  impediments,  789 
Role  of  government,  address  (Holland) ,  766 
Spain,  address  (Dunn),  478 
Turkey,  new  legislation,  285w,  486,  551 
U.  S.  encouragement,  statement  (Hotchkis),  729 
U.  S.  investment : 
Canada,  51, 121, 381 
Earnings  (1952),  120 
India,  596 

Latin  America,  121, 159,  235,  360,  382,  728,  731,  769,  877 
Liberia,  728 

Soviet  false  charges,  730 
Spain,  478 

Tax  incentives.    See  Tax  incentives 
Venezuela,  728 
Investments : 

Berlin,  need  for  investment  aid,  585 

Japan,  guaranty  of  investments,  agreement  with  U.  S., 

518,  519,  524  (text),  570,  613,  773 
Korea,   agreement   for   financing   the   investment   pro- 
gram, 66 
Iran : 

Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute: 
Developments  in  1953,  article  (Howard),  279 
U.  S.  efforts  to  settle,  214 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370 

German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  ratification  de- 
posited, 693 
Oil  negotiations  with  private  companies,  583 
U.  S.  economic,  technical,  and  military  aid,  147,  280, 
366,  367,  432,  433,  488,  551,  552,  553,  582 
Iraq : 
International  Bank  loan,  371,  553 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  367,  551,  962 
U.  S.  military  assistance,  agreement  for,  772 
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Ireland : 
Consular  convention  and  supplementary  protocol  with 

U.  S.,  exchange  of  ratifications  and  entry  into  force, 

802,  852 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  ratification  de- 
posited, 693 
Islamic  Culture,  Colloquium  on,  211,  504 
Isle  of  Man,  application  of  universal  postal  convention  to, 

693 
Israel : 
Ambush  of  Israeli  bus  in  Negev,  554 
Arab  refugee  problem,  position  on  (see  also  Arab  refu- 
gees and  Jordan  River) ,  95,  96, 100,  630 
Arab  States,  dispute  with.    See  Palestine  question 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  553 
Immigration,  711,  761 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
Shipping  restrictions,   Egyptian,   complaint  regarding, 

569 
Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 

U.  S.,  exchange  of  ratifications  and  entry  into  force, 

442,  803 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  694 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  147,  212,  330,  367,  368, 

551,  552,  713 
U.  S.  policy  during  1953,  addresses :  Howard,  275,  328 ; 

Sanger,  210,  211,  212,  214 
Italy : 
Atomic  energy  exhibition,  982 
Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  address 

(Auerbach),  797 
Monetary  gold  case,  199 
Trieste,  British-U.  S.  Zone,  report  on  administration  of, 

124 
U.  S.  economic  aid,  82,  714 ;  continuance  under  Battle 

Act,  491 

Japan : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S. : 
Credentials,  465 

Guest  of  honor,  Japan  Society  meeting,  513,  514 
Atomic  disease,  expert  on,  visit  to  U.  S.,  791 
Atomic    fall-out    from    Marshall    Islands    detonation, 

harmlessness,  549,  598 
Atomic  injuries  to  seamen,  U.  S.  investigation,  466,  598 
Communist  objective,  addresses  (Murphy),  430,  431,  515 
Economic  aid  during  occupation,  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment, 770 
Export-Import  Bank  credit,  57 
Fisheries    Commission,    International    North    Pacific, 

meeting,  165,  297,  327,  515 
Fisheries  disputes  with  Australia  and  Korea,  address 

(Phleger),  200 
International  Court  of  Justice,  party  to  Statute,  733 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.  S.,  postponed,  918 
Progress  and  prospects,  address  (Murphy),  513 
Rearmament,  address  (Robertson),  231 
Ryukyu  Islands    (Amami-Oshima  group),  U.  S.  relin- 
quishment of  treaty  rights,  17,  515 
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Japan — Continued 

Trade  relations  and  economy : 

Addresses:     Dulles,     971;     Eisenhower,     603,     703; 
Murphy,  431,  516,  517 ;  Robertson,  232 ;  Waring,  293 
Commercial  relations  pending  accession  to  GATT,  154, 
233,  514 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Claims  arising  from  presence  of  U.  S.  and  U.  N.  forces 

in  Japan,  protocol,  signed,  613 
Commercial  treaty  with  U.  S.,  514 
Double  taxation  convention  with  U.  S.,  income  and 

estate,  signed,  692,  733 
Economic  arrangements  agreement  with  U.   S.  and 
agreed  official  minutes,  518,  519,  524    (text),  613, 
773 ;  question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Investments,  guaranty  of,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  518, 
519,  524    (text),  613,  773;  question  of  Senate  ac- 
tion, 570 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.  S.    See 

under  Mutual  defense  treaties 
Peace  treaty : 

Chile,  ratification  deposited,  852 
Persons  sentenced  by  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal Far  East,  Indian  protest  against  exclusion 
from  participation  in  decisions  regarding,  802 
Protocol,  status  of  actions  by  country,  568 
Settlement  of  disputes  arising  under  art.  15(a), 
agreement  for  :  Chile,  entry  into  force,  852 ;  status 
of  actions  by  country,  568 
Status  of  actions  by  country,  568 
Reduction  of  Japanese  contributions  under  art.  XXV 

of  administrative  agreement  of  Feb.  28,  1952,  693 
Return  of  equipment,  arrangements  with  U.  S.,  518, 

522  (text),  613;  question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Status  of  U.  N.  forces  in  Japan,  agreement  regarding, 
and    protocol    for    provisional    implementation    of 
agreement,  signed,  613 
Technical  missions  to  U.  S.,  agreement,  568 
U.  S.  and  U.  N.  forces  in  Japan,  criminal  jurisdiction, 

protocol,  514 
U.  S.  naval  vessels,  agreement  for  loan  to,  929,  965 
Tuna  industry,  unharmed  by  radioactivity,  598 
United  Nations,  question  of  admission,  514 
U.  S.- Japanese  friendship,  address  (Robertson),  547 
U.  S.  policy  in,  addresses :  Murphy,  430 ;  Robertson,  229 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  address  (Robertson),  149,  150,  152 
Jenkins,  Alfred  le  Sesne,  U.  S.  China  policy,  addresses, 

624,  859 
Jernegan,  John  D.,  addresses : 
India,  U.  S.  relations  with,  593 

Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  problem  of  security,  444 
Jerusalem : 

Internationalization,  96,  030,  631 
Israeli  Foreign  Office,  transfer  to,  212,  328,  631 
Jews,  persecution  in  Rumania,  statement  (Murphy),  914 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis : 

Peiping  discussions  for  release  of  U.  S.  citizens  in  Com- 
munist China,  950 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia,  298 


Johnston,  Eric,  mission  to  Near  East  to  discuss  Jordan 
Valley  project  (see  also  Jordan  River)  : 
Appointment,  98,  211 
Article  (Howard),  368 
Proposals,  analysis,  282,  789 
Resumption  of  negotiations,  913 
Jordan  (see  also  Palestine  question)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  24 
Arab  refugee  problem  (see  also  Jordan  River),  96,  97, 

98,  552,  553 
Jordan  Valley  project.     See  Jordan  River 
Legation  in  U.  S.  raised  to  Embassy,  24 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid : 

Grant  economic  assistance  agreement,  1000,  1001 
Water  development,  433,  551 

Wheat  shipments,  agreement  for,  55  (text),  367,  489, 
552 
Jordan  River : 
Diversion  by  Israeli,  Syrian  complaint  in  U.  N. : 

Security  Council  draft  resolution,   59    (text),  297 n 
Statements  by  U.  S.  representatives  in  U.  N.,  58,  297 
Project  for  development  of  valley : 
Addresses  and  articles :  Dorsey,  552,  553 ;  Howard, 

329,  330,  332,  368 ;  Sanger,  211,  212 
Analysis  (Johnston),  282,  789 

Refugee  Survey  Commission  report   (Dec.  1953),  98 
Resumption  of  negotiations,  913 
Juliana,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  gratitude  for  U.  S.  aid 

during  floods,  142 
Juridical    Committee,    Inter-American,    functioning   and 

composition,  638 
Jurists,  Inter- American  Council  of,  address  (Phleger),  197 

Kalijarvi,  Thorsten  V.,  statements : 
Copyright  protection,  530 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  493 
Kashmir,  Indian  charge  of  Pakistan  aggression : 
Address  (Jernegan),  446 
Direct  negotiations,  article  (Howard),  333 
U.  N.  observation  of  disturbances,  979 
Kelly,  H.  H.,  article  on  international  motor  traffic  agree- 
ments, 117 
Key,  David  McK. : 
Addresses : 
Advancing  U.  S.  economic  policies  through  the  U.  N. 

826 
Peaceful  change  through  the  U.  N.,  394 
Confirmation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  483 
Khokhlov,  Nikolai,  assassination  mission,  671,  715 
Kirk,   Admiral  Alan  G.,  on   Special  Committee  for  the 

Balkans,  978 
Kirkpatrick,  Evron  M.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

814 
Kootenai  River,  U.  S.  application  for  construction  of  dam 

on,  878 
Korea : 

Armistice  agreement : 
Communist  allegations  against  U.  N.  Command,  refu- 
tation by  Swiss  and  Swedish  members  of  NNSC : 
Address  (Key),  977 

Memorandum  of  Swedish  and  Swiss  members,  944 
Statement  (Smith),  941 
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Korea — Continued 
Armistice  agreement — Continued 

Communist  violations,  545,  546,  652,  860,  941;  letter 
(LaceytoNNSC),689 

Negotiations,  signing,  and  implementation,  U.  N.  Com- 
mand reports,  30,  31,  32,  61,  92,  652 

Prisoners  of  war,  provisions  regarding.    See  Prison- 
ers of  war 

Statement  (Dulles),  705 
Communist  aggression,  addresses,  etc. :  Dulles,  181,  182, 

704 ;  Jenkins,  860 ;  Lodge,  723,  724 ;  Martin,  545 ;  Mur- 
phy,  515;    Smith,   915 
Fisheries  dispute  with  Japan,  address   (Phleger),  200 
Free  elections,  efforts  for.     See  Geneva  Conference 
Geneva  political  conference.    See  Geneva  Conference 
Germ  warfare  charges  by  Communists  against  U.  S., 

976,  986 
Political  conference  (see  also  Geneva  Conference)  : 

Chinese  Communist  obstructions,  181,  182,  404 

Panmunjom  negotiations  for,  addresses:   Dean,  15; 
Martin,  546;  McConaughy,  404;  Nixon,  12 

Prisoners  of  war,  unrepatriated,  question  of  consid- 
eration at,  113 
Prisoners  of  war.    See  Prisoners  of  war,  Korea 
Relief  and  rehabilitation,  U.  S.  aid : 

Agreement  on  strengthening  Korean  economy,  65 

Appropriations  for  1955:  Message  to  Congress  (Eisen- 
hower), 147;  statements   (Dulles),  581,  924 

FOA  authorization,  993 

FOA  report,  488 

Visit  of  U.  S.  Governors  to  observe,  273,  836 

Voluntary  aid,  388,  389 
Results  of  war  in,  address  (Robertson),  149 
Sixteen-nation  declaration  at  Geneva,  973 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic  reconstruction  and  financial  stabilization, 
agreement  with  U.  S.,  65 

Mutual   defense   treaty   with   U.    S.,   transmittal   to 
Senate  with  report  and  statement   (Dulles),  131; 
Senate  approval,  208 
U.  N.  Command,   Communist  allegations  of  Armistice 

violation,  refutation  by  Swedish  and  Swiss  members 

of  NNSC,  941,  944 
U.  N.  Command  operations,  reports : 

70th-73d   (May  16-July  15,  1953),  30 

74th   (July  16-31,  1953),  61 

75th   (Aug.  1-15,  1953),  92 

76th  (Aug.  16-31,  1953),  652 
U.  N.  observation  group  in,  979 
U.  N.  operations  in,  contributions  to,  31,  255,  452,  723, 

724,  936 ;  Ethiopian,  869,  870 ;  German  hospital,  270, 

568 ;  Turkish,  248 ;  U.  S.,  255,  452 
U.  S.  policy,  addresses,  etc.,  on :  Dulles,  107,  108,  462 ; 

Eisenhower,  76;  Morton,  291,  363;  Robertson,  149; 

Smith,  359,  915 
U.  S.  troops : 

Reduction,  addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  42,  462  ; 
Eisenhower-,  14 ;  Morton,  291 ;  Smith,  264,  359 

Withdrawal  prior  to  1950,  analogy  to  German  situa- 
tion, 315 
Unity  and  independence,  Korean  people's  right  to,  ad- 
dress  (Smith),  915 
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Korea,  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  (North  Korea)  : 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
U.  S.  export  policy,  111,  112,  194,  563,  845 

Kyrou,   Alexis,   statement   in   U.   N.   on   repatriation   of 
Greek  children,  276 

Labor : 

Able  seamen,  convention  on  certification  of,  U.  S.  ratifi- 
cation, 693 

Forced  labor.     See  Forced  labor 

Labor-management  relations,   address    (Gardner),  159 

Migrant  labor  agreement,  U.  S.  and  Mexico.  See  under 
Mexico 

Resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636 
Labor  Conference,  International.     See  International  La- 
bor Conference 
Labor  Organization,  International.    See  International  La- 
bor Organization 
Lacey,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  K. : 

Letter  on  Korean  Armistice  agreement  violations,  689 

Statement  on  transfer  of  custody  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  Korea,  295 
Laos: 

Communist  aggression.    See  Indochina 

Independence,  progress  toward,  359,  432,  539,  582,  742, 
784,  863,  924,  948,  972 
Latin  America  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Air  travel  to,  234 

Anti-U.  S.  propaganda  in,  506 

Archeology,  exhibition  of,  677 

Colonialism,  resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference, 634 

Communism,  threat  of  (see  also  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence) ,  addresses  :  Cabot,  51 ;  Dulles,  379 ;  Woodward, 
235,  237 

Economic  problems,  addresses :  Bohan,  875 ;  Dulles,  380 

Economic  relations  with  U.  S.,  addresses  and  state- 
ments :  Cabot,  48,  356 ;  Dulles,  425,  426 ;  Holland,  764, 
953  ;  Waugh,  427 ;  Woodward,  237 

Educational  exchange  program,  506 

FOA  directors'  meeting,  121 

Foreign  Relations  volume  on  American  republics,  re- 
leased, 965 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th.  See  Inter-American 
Conference 

Investment  of  private  capital  in.  See  under  Investment 
of  private  capital 

Maritime  development,  875,  876 

Nonintervention  policy  of  U.  S.,  development,  356,  831 
832 

OAS.    See  Organization  of  American  States. 

Pan  American  Day : 

Addresses  (Holland),  675,  677 
Proclamation,  564 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  VIII,  accomplish- 
ments, 167 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  member, 
U.  S.  national  commission,  963 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  : 
Health  program,  238 

U.   S.  delegation  to  22d  session  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 692 
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Pan  American  Union,  relationship  to  OAS,  951 

Private  enterprise  in,  address  (Woodward) ,  234 

Relations  with  U.  S.,  addresses :  Cabot,  356 ;  Murphy, 
785 

Security  in  the  Americas,  organization  of,  address  (Drei- 
er),  830 

Spirit  of  inter- American  unity,  address   (Dulles),  381 

Technical  aid,  U.  N.,  237,  238 

Technical  aid,  U.  S.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance 
programs 

U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland) ,  383 
Latvia,  Republic  of : 

Charge  in  U.  S.,  letters  of  appointment,  882 

Soviet  absorption,  addresses  and  statements:  Dulles, 
267,  269 ;  Merchant,  819,  820 ;  Smith,  942 
Lawson,  Edward  B.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Israel,  694 
Lay,  S.  Houston,  member,  Patent  Appeal  Board,  Germany, 

913 
Lebanon  (see  also  Palestine  question)  : 

Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97 

Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 

U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  553, 1001 
Legislation,  foreign  policy,  listed,  102,  337,  483,  534,  571, 

633,  694,  810,  825,  842,  925,  953,  999,  1000 
Lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  surplus  property,  and  claims, 

agreement  with  Belgium  amending  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding regarding  settlement  for,  773 
Lend-lease  vessels,  U.  S.  efforts  for  return  by  Soviet  Union  : 

Agreement  for  return  of  38  craft,  563,  613 

Exchange  of  notes  and  aides-memoires  (1953),  44 
Le  Sage,  Jean,  address,  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project, 

956 
Leverich,  Henry  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1004 
Libby  Dam,  U.  S.  application  for  construction,  878 
Liberia : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  731 

Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.    (1949), 
adherence  deposited,  773 

Maritime     Consultative     Organization,      Intergovern- 
mental, convention,  signature,  773 

President,  visit  to  U.  S.,  795 

U.  S.  economic  aid,  369,  551 

U.  S.  private  investment,  728,  731 
Libya,  U.  S.  wheat  shipments,  489 

Liechtenstein,  agreement  on  German  external  debts,  rati- 
fication deposited,  693 
Lithuania : 

Independence,  36th  anniversary,  320 

Soviet  absorption,  addresses  and  statements :   Dulles, 
267, 269 ;  Merchant,  819,  820 ;  Smith,  942 
Lleras  Camargo,  Alberto : 

Resignation  as  Secretary  General  of  OAS,  637,  675 

Statement  on  Pan  American  harmony,  785 
Load  line  convention : 

Application  to  Federation  of  Malaya,  929 

Notification  of  accession  of  Nicaragua,  929 
Loans,  U.  N.    See  International  Bank 
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Loans,  U.  S.  (see  also  Export-Import  Bank)  : 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community : 
Negotiations    and    communique,    327,    562,    622,    671 

(text) 
Remarks  at  signing  of  agreement    (Smith,  Monnet, 
Potthoff,   Giacchero),  672 
Near  East  (1953),  553 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  190 
Lockhart,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  quoted,  263 
Locust  control,  India,  597 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  687 

Atomic  tests  in  Pacific  trust  territory,  886 
Charter  review,  451,  644 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  work  of  17th  session, 

849 
EDC,  importance  to  free  world,  747 
Israel-Jordan  dispute,  651 

Israeli  complaint  against  Egyptian  shipping  restric- 
tions, 569 
Jordan  Valley  project,  58 
Moroccan  and  Tunisian  situations,  332,  333 
Prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  unrepatriated,  release,  153 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.  N.,  U.  S.  support, 

369,  370,  849 
Thai  request  for  peace  observation  mission,  974 
United  Nations,  meaning  to  U.  S.,  252 
United  Nations,  record  of  accomplishment,  721 
Member,  U.  S.  delegation,  10th  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence, 383,  430 
President's  personal  representative,  anniversary  of  Nor- 
mandy landing,  959m. 
"Long  haul"  concept  of  foreign  policy,  3, 109,  263,  363,  462, 

559,  580,  922 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B. : 

Address  on  right  to  freedom  and  self-determination,  372 
U.  S.  representative,  Human  Rights  Commission,  con- 
firmation, 337 
Lourie,  Donold  B.,  resignation  from  State  Department,  374 
Luce,  Mrs.  Clare  Booth,  remarks  at  atomic  energy  ex- 
hibition in  Rome,  982 
Luxembourg : 

EDC  treaty,  ratification,  621 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Off-shore  procurement  program,  agreement  with  U.  S. 

signed,  803 
U.  S.  Minister,  confirmation.  298 

Macao,  U.  S.  export  controls,  157 
Malaria  control,  India,  598 
Malaya,  Federation  of : 

High  Commissioner,  inauguration,  914 
Load  line  convention,  application  to,  929 
Progress  against  communism,  statement  (Dulles),  914 
Malenkov,  Georgi  M.,  address  on  Turkish- Soviet  relations, 

278 
Malik,  Charles,  statements  in  Security  Council  on  Pales- 
tine question,  331,  332 
Maney,  Edward  S.,  address  on  U.  S.  immigration  policy, 

599 
Manila  conference  of  FOA  directors,  333 
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Mansure,  Edmund  F.,  announcement  of  expansion  of  nickel 

plant  in  Cuba,  122 
Mao  Tse-tung,  policies  on  China  mainland,  544,  545,  624, 

625,  626,  807,  861 
Map  projections,  article  (Boggs),  903 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 

convention  on,  current  actions,  773 
Maritime  policies  (see  also  Ships  and  shipping),  address 

(Bohan),875 
Marshall  Islands,  nuclear  tests  in.     See  Atomic  energy : 

Hydrogen-bomb  tests 
Marshall  Plan,  189,  436,  557 

Martin,  Edwin  W.,  address  on  U.  S.  China  policy,  543 
Masaryk,  Jan,  statement  (Dulles),  421 
Mass-destruction  weapons.    See  Atomic  energy 
Massey,  Vincent,   address  before  joint  session  of  U.   S. 

Congress,  762 
Materials  Conference,  International,  termination,  60 
Mates,  Leo,  credentials  as  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  U.  S., 

624 
Matthews,  H.  Freeman : 
Address  on  Foundations  of  American  Attitudes,  434 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Netherlands,  confirmation,  298 
Mayo,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  disproval  of  Communist  germ  war- 
fare charges  against  U.  S.,  976 
Mazatl&n,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 
McConaughy,  Walter  P.,  addresses : 

Berlin  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  significance,  402 
China,  communism  in,  39 
McConnell,  Raymond  A.,  member,  U.  S.-Mexican  Migra- 
tory Labor  Commission,  565 
McGillivray,  Sir  Donald,  inauguration  as  High  Commis- 
sioner, Malaya,  914 
Mcintosh,  Dempster,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Uruguay,  298 
McKisson,  Robert  M.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

1004 
McLeod,  Scott : 

Administrator,  Refugee  Relief  Act,  duties  as,  714,  798, 

799, 800 
Inspection  operations,  administration  of,  413,  774 
Security  program  in  the  State  Department,  address,  469 
McNaughton,  Gen.  A.  G.  L.,  address,  Niagara  Falls  Reme- 
dial Project,  958 
McWhorter,  Roger  B.,  address,  Niagara  Falls  Remedial 

Project,  957 
Menderes,  Adnan,  visit  to  U.  S.,  879, 912 
Merchandise,  convention  on  uniformity  of  nomenclature 

for  classification  of,  U.  S.  withdrawal,  929 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  address  on  Soviet  power  system, 

819 
Merchant  marine : 
President's  message  to  Congress,  605 
Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  194, 324 
Meteorological  information.     See  North  Atlantic  ocean 

stations 
Meteorological  Organization.     See  World  Meteorological 

Organization 
Mexico : 
Broadcasting  problems,  discussions  with  U.  S.,  678 


Mexico — Continued 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  position  on  declara- 
tion against  international  communism,  420n,  424,  425, 
634 
Migrant  labor  agreement  with  U.  S. : 
Extension,  53 
Renewal,  467,  613 

Soviet  charges  concerning  U.  S.  treatment  of  "wet- 
backs," 809 
Statement  (Eisenhower), 468 
Migratory    Labor    Commission,    Joint    U.    S.-Mexican, 

membership,  U.  S.  section,  565 
U.  S.  consular  offices,  reorganization,  852 
U.  S.  private  investment  in,  731 
Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migrant  labor  agreement,  U.  S.  and  Mexico.    See  under 

Mexico 
Migrants.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  and  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Migratory  Labor  Commission,  Joint  U.  S.-Mexican,  mem- 
bership, U.  S.  section,  565 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Japan,  518,  523 
Military  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Mutual  defense 
treaties),  with — 
American  republics,  833 
Honduras,  851,  1001 
Iraq,  772 

Nicaragua,  639,  692,  773 
Military  assistance  program.     See  Mutual  defense  and 

Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
Military  aviation  mission,  agreement  with  El  Salvador, 

extension,  693 
Military  headquarters,  international,  protocol  on  status 

of,  status  and  actions  on,  694, 1001 
Military  program,  U.  S. : 

Administration  planning,  79, 107, 108 
Current  program,  article  (Dulles),  463 
Effect  on  foreign  trade,  address  (Hensel),  919 
President's  message  to  Congress,  77 
Military  talks  on  Southeast  Asian  collective  defense,  pro- 
posed 5-power,  statement  (Dulles),  864 
Military  Tribunal  Far  East,   U.   S.  position  on  Indian 
protest  against  exclusion  from  participation  in  deci- 
sions regarding  persons  sentenced  by,  802 
Mindszenty,  Cardinal  Joseph,  5th  anniversary  of  impris- 
onment : 
Letter  (Eisenhower)  to  Catholic  organization,  273 
Message  (Dulles)  to  Rev.  John  Gaspar,  47 
Minorities,  U.  N.  subcommission  on  protection  of,  desig- 
nation of  U.  S.  alternate  member,  59 
Mixed   Armistice   Commission,   Israeli-Syrian,   329,   330, 

331 
Mixed  Electoral  Commission,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  213, 

281,  281n 
Mohn,  Paul,  memorandum  as  Swedish  member,  NNSC, 

Korea,  941,  944 
Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M. : 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  Berlin : 
Attacks  on  EDO,  362,  822 
Obstructionist  maneuvers,  statements  (Dulles),  179, 

222 
Proposals.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting 
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Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M. — Continued 
Geneva  Conference,  charges  against  U.   S.,  statement 
(Smith),  942 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  (1939),  819,  943 
Monetary  Fund,  International,  Indonesian  membership, 

640,  803 
Monnet,  Jean,  remarks  upon  U.  S.  loan  to  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community,  672 
Monroe  Doctrine : 

Application  in  declaration  against  international  Com- 
munist intervention  in  American   States,  addresses 
and  statements:  Dreier,  830,  834;  Dulles,  422,  429, 
466,  938 
Roosevelt  corollary,  abandonment,  831 
Montreux  Convention,  278,  278w 
Moroccan    situation:    Address     (Sanger),    213;    article 

(Howard),  332 
Morocco,  Spanish  Zone,  application  of  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  convention  to,  733 
Morrill,  J.  L.,  report  as  chairman  of  U.  S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange,  572 
Morton,  Dr.  John,  investigation  of  atomic  injury  to  Jap- 
anese seamen,  598 
Morton,  Thruston  B. : 

Building  a  Secure  Community,  address,  289 
Coffee-price  increase,  reply  to  Representative  Sullivan, 

256 
Designation  as  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

413  ;  relinquishment  of  duties,  1002 
Genocide  convention,  summary  of  action  on,  882 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  Japan,  reply 

to  inquiry  on  need  for  Senate  action,  570 
U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address,  361 

World  Health  Organization,  letter  to  Senator  Wiley  on 

1955  budget  and  U.  S.  assessment,  964 

Mossadegh,   Mohammed,   correspondence  with  President 

Eisenhower    on    Anglo-Iranian    oil    dispute,    article 

(Howard),  279,  280 

Motor   traffic   agreements,   international,   article    (Kelly, 

Eliot),  117 
Mt.  Everest,  Hubbard  Medal  replica  award  to  Tenzing 

Norkey,  472 
Murphy,  Robert  D. : 

Addresses  and  statements : 
Building  strength  in  today's  world  power  situation,  988 
Japan,  progress  and  prospects,  513 
Japan  and  the  Pacific,  U.  S.  policy  in,  430 
Pakistani  offer  to  aid  in  U.  S.  Chancery  construction, 

760 
Rumania,  persecution  of  Jews  in,  914 
Western  unity,  473 
World  brotherhood,  287,  785 
Correspondence : 

Cambodia,  U.  S.  note  condemning  Viet  Minh  atrocity, 
746 
Murray,  Johnston,  visit  to  Korea,  836 
Mutual  defense   (see  also  Collective  security;  European 
Defense  Community;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) : 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act,  491,  843 
North  America,  mutual  defense  measures  in,  4,  639 
President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  143 
Treaties.    Bee  Mutual  defense  treaties 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act : 

Continuance  of  aid  to  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 

and  U.  K.,  491 
FOA  report  to  Congress  on  operation  (July-Dec.  1953), 
843 
Mutual   defense   treaties    (see   also   Military   assistance 
agreements),  with — 
Iceland,  implementation  of  agreement,  884 
Japan,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement : 
Address  (Murphy),  515 
Comparison  with  Korean  treaty,  132 
Joint  communique  and  statement  by  U.  S.  Ambassa- 
dor, 518 
Question  of  Senate  action,  570 

Statements  (Dulles)  on  1955  appropriations,  581,  924 
Text,  520 
Korea,  mutual  defense  treaty: 

Senate,  transmittal  to,  with  report  and  statement  by 

Secretary  Dulles,  131 
Senate  approval,  208 
Pakistan,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  signa- 
ture and  entry  into  force,  850,  929 
Philippines,  mutual  defense  treaty : 

Comparison  with  Korean  treaty,  132, 133 
Council  to  handle  matters  arising  under  treaty,  estab- 
lishment, 973 
Mutual    Security  Act    (1951),  functions   authorized   by, 

Executive  order  exempting,  481 
Mutual  Security  Act  (1953),  Richards  amendment,  5n 
Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs  (see  also  Mutual 
defense)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dorsey,  551 ;  Dulles,  107, 
210,  275,  381,  579,  581,  921,  923 ;  Holland,  769 ;  Howard, 
365 ;  Murphy,  432,  989 ;  Robertson,  350,  351 ;  Sanger, 
210 ;  Smith,  263,  264 ;  Stassen,  871 ;  Wainhouse,  984 ; 
Woodward,  237 
Agreements  for  (see  also  Mutual  defense  treaties),  551 
Budget  recommendations  and  appropriations : 
Administration  plans,  79 
Fiscal  years  19^1  to  195J,,  210,  366,  551 
Fiscal  year  1955  :  Messages  to  Congress  (Eisenhower), 
76,    143,    366n,    606;    statements   before    Congress 
(Dulles),  579,  921 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries   (see 
also  Agricultural  surpluses  and  Export-Import  Bank)  : 
Afghanistan,   433,   566,   613;    Africa,   147,   369,  552; 
Arab  states,  147,  551,  552;  Asia,  147,  350,  351,  368, 
369,  580 ;  Austria,  250,  488 ;  Bolivia,  468,  485,  488,  489, 
567;  Borneo,  433;  Caribbean  area,  653;  Egypt,  367, 
551 ;  Ethiopia,  369,  551,  869 ;  France,  272,  641 ;  Ger- 
many, East,  food  parcels,  489 ;  Greece,  366,  367,  439, 
440,  674;  India   (see  under  India)  ;  Indonesia,  432; 
Iran,  147,  280,  366,  367,  432,  433,  488,  551,  552,  553, 
582;  Iraq,  367,  551,  962;  Israel  147,  212,  330,  367, 
368,  551,  552,  713;  Italy,  82,  714;  Jordan  (see  under 
Jordan)  ;  Korea,  Republic  of  (see  also  Korea  :  Relief 
and  rehabilitation),  488,  933 ;  Latin  America,  121, 147, 
237,    381,   580,   581,    769,   923;    Lebanon,   553,   1001; 
Liberia,  369,  551 ;  Libya,  489 ;  Near  and  Middle  East, 
210,  275,  365,  432,  550 ;  Netherlands,  674 ;  Netherlands 
Antilles,  733 ;  Pakistan,  147,  366,  369,  433,  489  ;  Philip- 
pines, 147;  Saudi  Arabia,  367,  433;  Spain,  476,  488, 
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Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs — Continued 

Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 
641,  960 ;  Surinam,  733 ;  Thailand,  373 ;  Turkey,  247, 
279,  366,  367,  553,  714,  912 ;  Yugoslavia,  714. 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  recommendations 
(see  also  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission),  190, 
606 

FOA  regional  meetings,  121,  333 

FOA  report  (June  30-Dec.  31, 1953) ,  484 

Military  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also  Mutual  de- 
fense treaties)  :  Asia,  349,  432  ;  Ethiopia,  369  ;  Greece, 
366,  439,  440;  Honduras,  851,  1001;  Iran,  366;  Iraq, 
772;  Indochina  (see  Indochina:  U.  S.  financial  and 
material  aid)  ;  Latin  America,  833;  Nicaragua,  639, 
692,  773;  Pakistan  (see  under  Pakistan)  ;  Spain,  476, 
488,  960 ;  Turkey,  247,  366,  550,  580,  912,  992. 

Reduction  of  economic  aid  and  continuance  of  technical 
aid,  4,  109,  146,  190,  220,  250,  363,  463,  488,  490,  606, 
844,  923 

Voluntary  agencies,  cooperation  of,  389,  674 

NAC.  See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Narcotics : 

Narcotic  drugs  convention,  protocol,  extension  to  Somal- 

iland,  693 
Opium  protocol  (1953),  ratifications  deposited,  Canada 
and  Panama,  851,  884 
National    Geographic    Society,    Hubbard    Medal    replica 

award  to  Tenzing  Norkey,  472 
National  Martime  Day,  observance,  875 
Nationalism  (see  also  Colonialism),  U.  S.  role,  632 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  vessels,  U.  S.    See  Ships  and  shipping 
Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.    See  Palestine  question 
Collective  security  in : 
Address  (Jernegan),  444 

Middle  East  Defense  Organization,  future  possibility 
of,  views  (Dulles),  214,  275,  327,  365,  441,  445,  594 
Pakistan,  U.  S.  military  aid.    See  Pakistan 
Pakistan-Turkey    collaboration    for    security.      See 

Pakistan 
Statements  (Dulles),  581,  923 
Educational  exchange  program  in  Near  East  and  Africa, 

504 
Export-Import  and  International  Bank  loans,  370,  371 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  on  Near  East  and  Africa,  re- 
leased, 328,  966 
Johnston  mission  to,  211,  282,  368,  788 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
U.  S.  economic,  military,  and  technical  aid,  210,  275, 

366,  367,  432,  550 
U.  S.  policy,  addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Byroade,  628, 
708 ;  Dorsey,  550 ;  Dulles,  209,  210,  212,  214,  274,  275, 
327 ;  Howard,  274,  328,  365 ;  Johnston,  788 ;  Murphy, 
432 ;  Sanger,  209 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland),  383 
Near  East  Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission,  interim 

report,  95,  210 
Nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  position  on  U.  S.  military  aid 
to  Pakistan,  446,  448,  594 
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Netherlands : 

Floods,  acknowledgment  of  U.  S.  aid,  142 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Gift  to  U.  S.  of  carillon,  755 

Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  714,  797, 

798 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

EDC  treaty,  legislative  action,  142 
Income  tax  convention  with  U.  S.,  request  for  exten- 
sion to  Antilles,  851 
Postal  convention,   universal,   ratification  deposited, 

965 
Technical  cooperation  agreement  with  U.  S.  for  Suri- 
nam and  Antilles,  733 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.   S.  economic  aid,  674 
Netherlands  Guiana.     See  Surinam 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  exchange  of 

prisoners  of  war,  Korea.    See  Prisoners  of  war 
Neutral    Nations    Supervisory   Commission,    Korea : 
Armistice  agreement  violations  by  Communists,  letter 

(Lacey),  689 
Refutation  by   Swedish  and   Swiss  members  of  Com- 
munist charges  against  U.  N.  Command,  941,  944,  977 
New  Zealand : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  326 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 

Mutual   defense   treaty   with   U.   S.,   comparison  with 
Korean  treaty,  132, 133 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project,  addresses  at  inaugura- 
tion ceremony,  954 
Nicaragua : 

Load  line  convention,  accession,  929 

Military  assistance  agreement  with  U.  S.,  signed,  692, 

773 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  accession  deposited,  929 
U.  S.  military  aid,  639 
Nichols,  Clarence  W.,  article  on  international  tin  agree- 
ment, 239 
Nickel  production,  in  Cuba,  expansion,  122 
Nigeria,  self-rule,  298,  336,  717,  718 
Nixon,  Richard  M. : 

U.  S.  Indochina  policy,  clarification  of  statement,  623 
Visit  to  Asia  and  Middle  East,  213,  371: 
Address,  10 
Soviet  propaganda,  351 
NNRC.     See  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
NNSC.    See  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
Nolan,  Charles  P.,  statement  on  proposed  U.  S.  sale  of 

ships  for  Brazilian  coastal  shipping,  951 
Norkey,  Tenzing,  awards  for  Everest  conquest,  472 
Normandy,  France,  anniversary  of  Allied  landing,  959 
North  America,  defense  of,  4,  639 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Dec.  1953:  Communique,  8;  statements  (Dulles),  109, 

462 
April  1954:  Communique,  670;  statements  (Dulles), 
109,  462,  668 
Resolution  on  political  consultation,  670,  670n 
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North  Atlantic  ocean  stations : 
Agreement  signed,  406,  795 
Article  (Lister),  792 
Conference,  4th,  23,  406,  792 
Signatories  to  agreement,  listed,  653 
Sweden,  acceptance  of  agreement  deposited,  884 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  agreements  and  protocols.     See 

under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Byroade,  440,  441 ;  Dulles,  3, 
109,  268,  460,  462,  561,  937 ;  Eisenhower,  561 ;  Elbrick, 
557,  558 ;  Matthews,  437 ;  Morton,  291,  292,  293 ;  Wain- 
house,  983,  985 
Agreements  and  protocols : 
EDC.    See  European  Defense  Community  treaty 
Status  of  forces  agreement:  Address  (Phleger),  198; 

status  and  actions  on,  693,  1001 
Status  of  international  military  headquarters,  status 

and  actions  on,  694, 1001 
Status  of  NATO,  national  representatives  and  inter- 
national staff,  status  list,  1001 
Atomic  weapons,  U.  S.  proposal  for  sharing  information 

on,  8,  77,  144 
Bases,  military,  557,  558,  561,  579,  592 
EDC.    See  European  Defense  Community 
Fifth  anniversary,  561 
FOA  report,  487 
Greek  membership,  277,  440,  441 
Military  program,  President's  message  to  Congress,  143, 

144 
North  Atlantic  Council.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Report  on  (Dulles),  3 
Soviet  efforts  to  join,  562,  756 
Soviet  verbal  attacks  on,  226,  268,  312,  313,  344,  358,  362, 

759 
Turkish  membership  and  support,  248,  249,  277,  279, 

285,  440,  912 
U.  S.  appropriations  for  1955,  statements  (Dulles),  579, 
921 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  International,  165, 

297,  327,  515 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  International  Commission 

for,  appointment  of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Norway : 

Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.  address  (Robertson),  202 
International  Bank  loan,  640 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Aircraft,  convention  on  international  rights  in,  rati- 
fication deposited,  613 
Conflicting  claims  to  enemy  property,  agreement  with 

U.  S.,  entry  into  force,  772, 1001 
GATT,  declaration  on  the  continued  application  of 

schedules  to,  ratification  deposited,  803 
German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  ratifi- 
cation deposited,  1001 
U.  S.  aid : 
Continuance  under  Battle  Act  provisions,  491 
Surplus  farm  commodities  for,  714 
Nuclear  weapons.  See  Atomic  energy 

OAS.    See  Organization  of  American  States 
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Oats,  limitation  on  shipments  to  U.  S. : 

Canadian,  21,  56 

Sources  other  than  Canada,  text  of  proclamation,  56 
Occupation  forces.    See  Armed  forces 

Ocean  stations  program.   See  North  Atlantic  ocean  stations 
Off-shore  procurement: 

Agreement  with  Luxembourg,  803 

Program  with  France,  641 

Program  with  Spain,  961 
Oil: 

Anglo-Iranian  dispute,  214,  279 

Iranian  negotiations  with  private  companies,  583 

Turkish  resources,  286 
Opium  protocol   (1953),  ratifications  deposited,  Panama 

and  Canada,  851,  884 
Organization  of  American  States : 

Benefits  extended  to  through  Executive  order,  951 

Collective  security  system,  address  (Dreier),  830 

Communist  intervention  in  Guatemala,  possible  action 
on,  939,  981,  982 

Council  functions,   resolution  of  10th  Inter-American 
Conference,  638,  676 

Formation  and  relationship  to  Pan  American  Union,  951 

Pan  American  Day  address  before  (Holland),  675 

Peaceful  settlement  procedures,  983 

Secretary  General,  resignation  of  Dr.  Lleras  Camargo, 
637,  675 

Technical  assistance  program,  237,  238,  636 

Pace,  Mrs.  Pearl  Carter,  member,  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion, 24 
Pacific  area  (see  also  Asia  and  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense),  515,  516, 

782,  971,  985 
U.  S.  policy  in,  address  (Murphy),  430 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  North,  165,  297,  327,  515 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries,  International,  appointment  of 

U.  S.  member,  640 
Pacific  trust  territory : 

U.  S.  administration,  930,  978 

U.  S.  atomic  tests  in  Pacific,  Marshallese  complaint  to 
U.  N.,  886,  887 
Pakistan : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370 

Income-tax  exemption  for  visiting  businessmen,  158 
India,  relations  with : 
Address  (Jernegan),  446 
Kashmir  problem,  333,  979 
International  Bank  loans,  371, 991 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Copyright  convention,  universal,  accession  deposited, 

1001 
GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  1001 
German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Mutual   defense   assistance   agreement   with   U.    S., 
signed  and  entry  into  force,  850,  929 
Turkey,  joint  communique  on  security,  327,  333n,  400, 
401: 
Addresses  and  statements :  Byroade,  441,  442 ;  Dulles, 
581,  923 ;  Jernegan,  444,  595 
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Pakistan — Continued 

U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  147,  366,  369,  433,  489, 

760 
U.  S.  military  aid,  214,  351 : 
Addresses :  Allen,  866 ;  Jernegan,  444,  593,  594,  595 
Pakistan  request  for,  333n,  447 
President    Eisenhower's    letter    to    Prime    Minister 

Nehru  explaining,  400  (text),  447,  448,  594 
Statements :  Dulles,  581 ;  Eisenhower,  401  (text),  441, 
447 
U.  S.  wheat  shipments,  369,  489;  termination,  760 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  96, 329,  332 
Palestine  question : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Byroade,  708,  761 ;  Howard, 
328 ;  Jenkins,  629 ;  Johnston,  788 ;  Lodge,  651 ;  Sanger, 
210,  211,  212,  214 
Arab  case  and  Israeli  case,  629,  630,  631 
Arab  refugees.     See  Arab  refugees  and  Jordan  River 
Israeli  bus,  ambush  in  Negev,  554 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
Qibiya  incident,  212,  329, 330, 331,  651 
Shipping  restrictions,  Israeli  complaint  against  Egypt, 

569 
U.  N.  observation  system,  979 
Pan  American  Day : 
Addresses  (Holland),  675,677 
Proclamation,  564 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  VIII,  accomplishments, 

167 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  member, 

U.  S.  national  commission,  963 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  238,  692 
Pan  American  Union,  relationship  to  OAS,  951 
Panama : 

Opium  protocol   (1953),  ratification  deposited,  852 
Sewerage  facilities  in  Colon  Free  Zone  area,  agreement 

regarding,  entry  into  force,  803 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Pandit,  Mme.  Vijaya  Lakshmi,  communication  to  mem- 
bers regarding  reconvening  8th  session  of  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  256 
Panmunjom,  Korea,  negotiations  for  political  conference. 

See  Korea 
Paraguay : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  511 
U.  S.  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with,  800 
Parker,  Jameson,  press  statement  on  U.  S.  policy  in  Indo- 
china, 623 
Passports : 

Increase  in  number  issued,  999 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  to  facilitate  issuance,  194 
Patent  Appeal  Board,  establishment  by  Allied  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany,  913 
Patterson,  Morehead : 
Chairman,  U.   S.  committee  for  United  Nations  Day, 

567,  771 
Deputy  U.   S.  representative  on  U.  N.  Disarmament 
Commission,  850 
Peace,  addresses: 
Building  a  cooperative  peace  through  international  un- 
derstanding (Eisenhower),  699,  899 
Peace  and  security  in  the  H-bomb  age  (Wainhouse),  983 
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Peace  observation  mission,  Thai  request  for.    See  Thai- 
land 
Peace  treaty,  Japan.  See  Japan 
Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.    See  Disputes. 
Percy,  Charles  H.,  request  for  President's  views  on  eco- 
nomic policy  proposals,  841 
Perkins,  Warwick,  member,  Mixed  Electoral  Commission, 

Sudan,  213,  281n 
Personnel,  Public  Committee  on,  formation  and  1st  meet- 
ing, 413 ;  report  on,  1002 
Peru: 
Ecuadoran  boundary  dispute,  conciliation,  468,  678 
Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  634 

GATT,  declaration  on  continued  application  of  sched- 
ules, signature,  773 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Guatemala,  298 
Philippines : 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  statements  (Dulles)  864,  948 

Mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.  S.    See  under  Mutual 

defense  treaties 
Position  on  Communist  threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  623 
Trade,  inter-island,  proposed  sale  of  U.   S.  merchant 

vessels  for,  571 
Trade  with  Japan,  294,  295 
Trade  with  U.  S. : 

Reciprocal  extension  of  free-trade  period,  802 
Trade  agreement,  proposals  for  modification,  566 
U.  S.  technical  aid,  budget  recommendations,  147 
Phillips,  William,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program 

on  Foreign  Service,  169 
Phleger,  Herman: 

International    law,    address    on    recent    developments 

in,  196 
U.  N.  awards  case,  U.  S.  oral  argument,  963 
Pic6,  Rafael,  technical  aid  work,  373 
Pierson,  Warren  Lee,  resignation  as  U.   S.  delegate  to 

Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  69 
Poland : 

Consulates  general  in  U.  S.,  closing,  352 

Division  of,  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  (1939),  819,  943 

NNSC,  false  allegations  by  Polish  member  against  U.  N. 

Command  in  Korea,  941,  944,  977 
Ship,  U.  S.  rejection  of  charge  of  interception  of,  824 
Political  Community,  European,  projected,  141,  558 
Political   conference,    Korea.     See   Geneva    Conference: 

Korean  phase  and  under  Korea 
Postal  convention,  universal,  ratifications  deposited,  693, 

733,  803,  965 
Potsdam  agreement,  creation  of  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, 223 
Potthoff,  Heinz,  remarks  upon  U.  S.  loan  to  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community,  672 
Praca,  Polish  tanker,  U.  S.  rejection  of  Polish  charge  of 

interception,  824 
Press : 

Address  (Eisenhower),  699 

Censorship,    statements:    Eisenhower,    701;    Hotchkis, 
682 ;  Lodge,  849 
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Press — Continued 
Journalists,  U.  S.,  kidnapped  by  Chinese  Communists, 

685 
U.  N.  as  world  forum,  723 
Price-support  program : 

Tung  imports,  effect  on,  investigation,  839 
Wool  imports,  effect  on,  recommendations  of  President, 
393 
Prisoners  of  war,  Korea : 

American  prisoners,  reported  transfer  to  Soviet  custody, 

U.  S.  and  Soviet  notes,  785 
Communist  prisoners,  disturbances  by,  61, 92 
Custodian  forces,  India : 
Arrival  in  Korea,  92 
Commended,  334,  866 
Transfer  of  prisoners,  295 
Exchange  of : 

Addresses :  Dean,  16 ;  Martin,  546 
Indian  attempt  to  reconvene  8th  session  of  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  256 
U.  N.  Command  reports,  30,  31,  64,  92,  652 
Mistreatment  by  Communists,  200,  201,  860,  976 
Nonrepatriated,  release  of : 

Addresses  and  statements :   Dulles,  153 ;  Eisenhower, 
901 ;  Hull,  90,  152 ;  Key,  977 ;  Lodge,  153 ;  Phleger, 
201,  206;  Robertson,  151,  400;  Swedish  and  Swiss 
members,  NNRC,  115 ;  Wadsworth,  153 
Exchange    of   correspondents   between    U.    N.    Com- 
mander and  Chairman,  NNRC,  90,  113,  115,  153, 
154,  295 
U.  N.  Command  report,  31 
Prisoners  of  war,  treatment.    See  Geneva  conventions 
Private  enterprise : 
In  Latin  America : 
Addresses :  Bohan,  876 ;  Woodward,  234 
Report  of  Milton  Eisenhower,  159,  235,  360,  381,  764 
In  U.  S.,  addresses :   Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  837 ;  Hol- 
land, 766 

Private  investment  capital.     See  Investment  of  private 

capital 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 
Oats  shipments  to  U.  S.,  limitation,  56 
Pan  American  Day,  564 
Rye  imports,  quota,  565 
Tariff  concessions  to  Uruguay,  53 
Trade  agreement  with  Uruguay,  termination,  733 
World  Trade  Week,  801 
Procurement,  off-shore : 

Agreement  with  Luxembourg,  803 
Program  with  France,  641 
Program  with  Spain,  961 
Propaganda,    Communist.     See   under   Communism    and 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of 
Protection  of  U.  S.  citizens  abroad.     See  United  States 

citizens 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  413,  1002 
Publications : 

Congress,  lists  of  current  legislation  on  foreign  policy, 
102,  337,  483,  534,  571,  633,  694,  810,  825,  842,  925,   953, 
999,  1000 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  released : 
1936,  vol.  I  (General,  British  Commonwealth),  654 
1936,  vol.  II  (Europe),  852 
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Publications — Continued 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  released — Con. 
1936,  vol.  Ill  (Near  East  and  Africa) ,  328 
1936,  vol.  IV  (Far  East),  734 

1936,  vol.  V  (American  Republics),  965 

1937,  vol.  I  (General),  1006 

1937,  vol.  II   (British  Commonwealth,  Europe,  Near 
East,  and  Africa) ,  966 
German  Foreign  Policy  Documents,  1918-45  (The  War 

Years,  Sept.  4,  1939-Mar.  18,  1940),  released,  1005 
Rumanian  Legation  in  U.  S.,  ban  on  publications  of,  47 
State  Department,  lists  of  recent  releases,  142,  338,  402, 

414,  453,  494,  614,  853 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  34,  67,  131, 
174,  526,  573,  607,  645,  679,  715,  854,  888,  993 
Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  U.  S.  consular  agency  closed, 

654 
Puerto  Rico : 

Address   (Lord)   before  Legislative  Assembly,  372 
U.  S.  policy  toward  possible  independence,  255 
Purchase     agreement     with     Japan.     See     Agricultural 
surpluses 

Qibiya,  Jordan,  raid  by  Israeli  forces,  212,  329,  330,  331, 
631,  651 

Radar  installations  for  joint  U.S.-Canadian  air  defense, 

639 
Radford,  Admiral  Arthur,  quoted,  849 
Radio  Free  Europe  (see  also  Broadcasting) ,  Czech  counter- 
measures,  320 
Railway  Congress,  VIII  Pan  American,  accomplishments, 

167 
Railway  Congress  Association,  Pan  American,  member, 

U.  S.  national  commission,  963 
Randall,  Clarence  B. : 

Foreign    Economic    Policy    Commission    report.     See 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission 
Special  White  House  consultant,  appointment,  195n,  325 
U.  S.  measures  to  facilitate  international  travel,  letter 
on,  997 
Raw  materials,  international  trade  in : 
Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 

Policy,  189,  191,  192 
Recommendations  of  President  to  Congress,  605 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 
See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  liquidation  of  certain  af- 
fairs of,  transmittal  to  Congress  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  813 
Red  Cross,  International,  statement  on  International  Red 

Cross  Day  (Smith),  787 
Red  Cross  hospital  for  Korea,  German,  agreement  for,  270, 

568 
Reed,  Representative  Daniel  A.,  foreign  economic  policy 

minority  report,  321n 
Reed,  Harry,  food  survey,  Pakistan,  369 
Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the  Near  East,  report,  95, 

210 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 
Arab  refugees.     See  Arab  refugees 
German,  from  East  Zone,  206,  225,  754,  787,  825 
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Refugees  and  displaced  persons — Continued 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 
See    Intergovernmental    Committee    for    European 
Migration 
Netherlands,  migration  to  U.  S.,  714, 797, 798 
Refugee  Relief  Act   (1953),  operation,  address   (Auer- 

bach),  797 
Trieste,  British-U.  S.  Zone,  129 

U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland),  385,  388,  389, 
390,  392 
Regional  arrangements  (see  also  Collective  security ;  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community ;  European  treaty  for  col- 
lective security  ;  Middle  East  Defense  Organization ; 
Mutual  defense ;  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ; 
and  Organization  of  American  States),  address  (By- 
roade),  441 
Relief,  war,  voluntary  contributions,  article  (Ringland), 

384 
Relief  and  rehabilitation.     See  Arab  refugees;  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Migration ;  Ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons ;  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency ;  and  individual  countries 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  text  and  transmittal  to 

Congress,  811,  812 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1954,  text  and  transmittal 

to  Congress,  813,  814 
Reuter,  Ernst,  economic  needs  of  Berlin,  appeal  for,  588 
Reynosa,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 
Rhee,  Syngman : 

Conference  with  Ambassador  Dean  on  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, 708 
Mutual  defense  treaty,  U.  S.  and  Korea,  negotiation, 
132, 133 
Richards,  James  P.,  statements : 
Jordan  River  project,  211 

Relationship  of  U.  N.  General  Assembly  and  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal,  34, 482 
Rifai,  Abdul  M.,  credentials  as  Ambassador  of  Jordan  to 

U.  S.,  24 
Rihand  Dam  project,  India,  597 

Riley,  Russell  L.,  address  on  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram, 162 
Ringland,   Arthur   C,  article  on  voluntary  foreign   aid 

(1939-53),  383 
Rio    treaty.      See    Inter-American    treaty    of    reciprocal 

assistance 
Road  traffic  convention  and  protocol : 
Actions  on,  884 
Article  (Kelly,  Eliot),  117 
Robbins,  Robert  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  694 
Robertson,  Walter  S.,  addresses : 
China,  Faith  in  the  Future  of,  398 
Far  East,  U.  S.  responsibilities  in,  348 
Japan : 

U.  S.-Japanese  friendship,  547 
U.  S.  policy  toward,  229 
Korea,  Our  Victory  in,  149 

North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  meeting,  297 
Scandinavian  cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  opening,  202 
Romulo,  Carlos  P.,  establishment  of  Council  for  U.  S.- 
Philippine mutual  defense  matters,  973 
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Ruanda-Urundi : 

Road  traffic  convention,  application  to,  884 

Trusteeship  administration,  article  (Gerig),  717,  719 
Rumania : 

Anniversary  of  national  holiday,  755 

Georgescu  boys,  freed,  640 

Jews,  persecution,  statement  (Murphy),  914 

Publications  of  Legation  in  U.  S.,  ban  on,  47 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  address  on  American  diplomacy,  207 
Rye  imports : 

Investigation,  22 

Quota,  proclamation  establishing,  565 
Ryukyu  Islands  (Amami-Oshima  group),  U.  S.  relinquish- 
ment of  rights  under  Japanese  peace  treaty,  17,  515 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  acceptance  deposited  by 
Nicaragua, 929 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway : 
Address  (Morton),  363,  364 

Legislation  enacted,  remarks  (Eisenhower,  Wiley,  Fer- 
guson, Dondero),  796 
President's  message  to  Congress  regarding,  78 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  designation  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  direct,  959 

Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers,  Advisory 
Committee  of  ILO,  U.  S.  delegation,  772 

Salmon  Fisheries,  Pacific,  appointment  of  U.  S.  member, 
640 

Saltzman,  Charles  E.,  nomination  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration,  1002 

San  Luis  Potosf,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 

San  Marino,  party  to  Statute  of  Intel-national  Court  of 
Justice,  613 

Sanger,  Richard  H.,  address  on  U.  S.  policy  in  Middle  East 
during  1953,  209 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  International  Film  Festival,  298 

Saudi  Arabia : 

Death  of  King,  message  (Eisenhower),  212 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  553,  731 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  367,  433,  553 
U.  S.  relations,  statement  (Eisenhower),  274 

Scandinavia,  cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Rob- 
ertson), 202 

Schoenfeld,  Rudolph  E.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Colombia,  298 

Scissors  and  shears,  retention  of  present  duty  on,  840 

Seamen,  able,  convention  on  certification  of,  U.  S.  ratifica- 
tion registered,  693 

Sears,  Mason,  statements  on  African  trust  territories,  298, 
336,  453 

Secretariat,  U.  N,  documents  listed,  715,  888 

Securities,    Belgian,    in    Germany,    registration    require- 
ments, 673 

Securities,  West  German,  U.  S.  restoration  of  trading  in, 
159 

Security,  collective.    See  Collective  security  and  Mutual 
defense 

Security,  national : 

Foreign    policy    objective,    addresses :    Murphy,    288 ; 
Smith,  263 
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Security,  national — Continued 
Personnel  investigations,  State  Department.    See  State 

Department 
President's  messages  to  Congress,  78, 143 
Security  Council,  U.  N.  (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Decrease  in  power,  252 
Documents  listed,  34, 131,  526,  607, 715,  993 
Membership  provisions,  proposed  changes,  171,  451 
Palestine  question,  action  on.     See  Jordan  River  and 

Palestine  question 
Trieste  problem,  postponement,  70 
Voting  procedure : 

Proposed  changes,  171, 172, 173,  451 
Soviet  Union,  use  of  veto,  460,  643,  645,  916,  937,  974, 
975n,  984,  986,  989 
Selection  Boards,  Foreign  Service,  meeting  and  member- 
ship, 529 
Self-determination.      See  under  Colonialism 
Semenov,  Vladimir,  refusal  to  restore  interzonal  freedom 

of  movement  in  Germany,  509,  879 
Senate,  U.  S.    See  Congress 
Shaw,  G.  Howland,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program 

on  Foreign  Service,  169 
Ships  and  shipping : 

Brazilian  coastal  shipping,  proposed  sale  of  U.  S.  vessels 

for,  533,  952 
China,  loan  of  U.  S.  destroyers  to,  398,  568 
China,  loan  of  U.  S.  small  naval  craft,  agreement  for, 

965 
Egyptian  shipping  restrictions,  Israeli  complaint,  569 
Japan,  loan  of  U.  S.  naval  vessels  to,  agreement  for,  929, 

965 
Load  line  convention,  international,  actions  on,  929 
Philippines,  inter-island  trade,  proposed  sale  of  U.  S. 

merchant  vessels  for,  571 
Polish  tanker,  U.  S.  rejection  of  charges  of  interception 

of,  824 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  action  on,  929 
Soviet  return  to  U.  S.  of  lend-lease  vessels.    See  Lend- 
lease  vessels 
U.  S.  maritime  policy,  address  (Bohan),  875 
Warships : 

Agreement  with  Cuba  to  facilitate  informal  visits, 

renewal,  884 
U.  S.  and  British  warships,  courtesy  visits  to  Istan- 
bul, Soviet  protests,  278 
Shivers,  Allan,  visit  to  Korea,  836 
Simpson,  Representative  Richard  M.,  foreign  economic 

policy  minority  report,  321n 
Sinai  Peninsula,  irrigation  project,  99,  553 
Slave  labor.    See  Forced  labor 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending: 
Acceptance,  Finland,  773 
Signature,  567,  773 
Slezak,  John,  address,  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project, 

954 
Small    Business    Administration,    transfer    of   functions 

from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  813 
Smith,  David  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  483 
Smith,  Senator  H.  Alexander,  reply  (Morton)  to  inquiry 
regarding  need  for  Senate  action  on  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  with  Japan,  570 
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Smith,  Walter  Bedell : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Arab  refugee  problem,  97 
Current    international    problems,    progress    toward 

solving,  358 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  U.  S.  loan  to, 

672 
EDC  treaty,  Netherlands  deposit  of  ratification,  433 
Foreign  policy  for  the  "long  haul,"  263 
Geneva  Conference :   Indochina,  589,  783,  944 ;  Korea, 

915,  940 ;  U.  S.  goals,  744 
Lithuanian  independence  day,  320 
Red  Cross  Day,  International,  787 
Correspondence : 

Canadian  oats,  limitation  on  shipments  to  U.  S.,  21 

Reply  to  Arthur  H.  Dean  regarding  unavailability  for 

Geneva  Conference,  398 

Geneva  Conference,  chairman,  U.  S.  delegation,  739 

Smith-Mundt  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  program 

Solidarity,    declaration    of.     See   under   Inter-American 

Conference 
Somaliland,  narcotic  drugs,  1948  protocol  to  convention, 

extension  to,  693 
South  Africa,  Union  of : 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  ratifications  deposited : 
German  external  debts,  693 
Postal  convention,  universal,  733 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  733 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  773 
South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia 
South    Pacific    Commission,    agreement   relating   to   fre- 
quency of  sessions,  signed,  852 
Southworth,  Winthrop  M.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  De- 
partment, 774 
Soviet  bloc  countries : 
Arms  shipment  to  Guatemala,  835 

Forced  labor,  report  of  U.  N.  ad  hoc  committee,  state- 
ments :   Dulles,  422 ;  Hotchkis,  804 ;  Key,  976 ;  Lodge, 
849 
Popular  resistance  in,  823 

U.  N.  specialized  agencies,  policy  toward,  828,  829 
U.  S.  export  policy  : 

East- West  trade,  Battle  Act  report,  843 
Export-license  requirements,  157 
Recommendations   of  Commission   on   Foreign   Eco- 
nomic Policy,  194 
Statements  by  Secretary  Weeks,  111,  321 
Soviet    Socialist    Republics,    Union    of    (see   also   Com- 
munism) : 
Aggression.    See  Communism 
Aircraft  of,  alleged  destruction  by  U.  S.  over  Manchuria, 

U.  S.  and  Soviet  notes,  408,  410,  412 
Atomic  policy : 

Control  of  weapons,  757,  758 
Progress  in  development,  address  (Strauss),  660 
Talks  with  U.  S.  9,  80,  82,  110,  465,  622,  661,  977,  987 
Austrian  Government,  allegations  against,  U.  S.  con- 
cern, 824 
Austrian    state    treaty,    proposals    for.      See    Foreign 

Ministers'  Meeting 
Censorship  practices,  682,  686 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of— Continued 
China,  Communist : 

Alliance  with,  addresses,  etc. :  Jenkins,  624,  625,  859 ; 
Martin,  544,  545 

Five-power  conference,   Soviet  attempts  to  include, 
81,  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404,  405,  739 

Membership  on  U.  N.  Disarmament   Subcommittee, 
Soviet  proposal  for,  688 
Disarmament : 

Member,  U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  687,  688 

Obstructionist  measures,  786,  985,  986,  987,  988 

Position  on,  757,  758 
"Divide  and  conquer"  policy,  148,  362,  460,  562,  900 
Economic  conditions,  ECE  survey,  611 
Economic  policies,  address  (Merchant),  823 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  absorption,  267,  269,  942 
Europe,  Western,  policy  in,  4,  6,  8,  148,  461 
EDO,  verbal  attacks  on,  180,  265,  314,  344,  362,  757,  758, 

822,  880 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  proposals  for. 

See  European  treaty  for  collective  security 
Five-power  conference  with  Communist  China,  attempts 

for,  81,  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404,  405,  739 
Forced  labor,  report  of  U.  N.  ad  hoc  committee,  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  422 ;  Hotchkis,  804 ;  Key,  976 ;  Lodge, 

849 
Foreign   Ministers'   Meeting   in   Berlin.     See   Foreign 

Ministers'  Meeting 
Freedom  of  information,  charges  against  U.  S.  in  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  refutation  ( Hotchkis ) ,  685, 

730,  809 
Geneva  Conference.    See  Geneva  Conference 
Germany : 

Objectives  in,  address   (Conant),  754 

Unification,   proposals  for.     See   Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting 
Germany,  East,  claim  of  "sovereignty"  for,  511,  588,  670 
Germany,  West,  assassination  plots,  U.  S.  protest,  671, 

715 
Greece,  "peace  offensive"  in,  276 
Korea : 

American   prisoners  of  war,   denial  of  transfer  to 
Soviet  custody,  785 

Soviet  obstructions  to  unification,  statement  (Dulles), 
704 
Middle   East   and   South  Asia,   policy  in,   addresses: 

Jenkins,  629 ;  Jernegan,  444 
Military  strength,  address  (Merchant),  821 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  (1939),  819,  943 
NATO,  verbal  attacks  on,  226,  268,  312,  313,  344,  358, 

562,  759 
Personal  freedom,  restriction  on,  address  (Streibert), 

203 
Power  system,  address  (Merchant),  819 
Prisoners  of  war,  attitude  toward,  201 
Propaganda  (see  also  under  Communism)  : 

India,  593 

Middle  East,  709 

Propaganda  machine,  address  (Streibert),  206 

Underdeveloped  countries,  828,  829 

Use  of  U.  N.  for,  828 
Thai   request  for  peace  observation   mission,  veto  in 
Security  Council,  936,  974,  975m 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of — Continued 

Threat  to  free  world,  440,  484,  819 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  ratifications  deposited: 
Geneva  prisoners  of  war  conventions,  1001 
Genocide  convention,  884 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  733 

Turkish  Straits  problem,  proposals  and  protests,  277 

United  Nations,  denunciation  and  rejection  of  authority 
of,  915,  916,  917 

UNESCO,  constitution  of,  signature  and  deposit  of 
acceptance,  884 

U.  N.  specialized  agencies,  policy  toward,  828,  829,  884, 
980 

U.  N.  trusteeship  administration,  criticism  of,  717 

U.  S.  air  and  naval  bases  in  Greece,  protest,  277 

U.  S.  aircraft,  destruction  over  Sea  of  Japan,  U.  S. 
note,  408,  409 

U.  S.-Hungarian  plane  incident  (1951),  Soviet  conduct 
regarding,  U.  S.  application  to  International  Court 
of  Justice,  449,  450  (text) 

U.  S.  lend-lease  vessels.    See  Lend-lease  vessels 

U.  S.  private  investment  abroad,  false  charges  con- 
cerning, 730 

Veto,  use  in  Security  Council,  460,  643,  645,  916,  937, 
974,  975w,  984,  986,  989 
Spain : 

Economic  and  military  arrangements  with  U.  S. : 
Agreements:    FOA   report,   488;   addresses    (Dunn), 

476,  960 
FOA  allocations,  641,  960 

U.  S.  bases  in,  statements  (Dulles),  580,  922 

Visits  of  oflScials  to  U.  S.,  962 

World  Meteorological  Organization  convention,  appli- 
cation to  Spanish  Guinea  and  Spanish  Zone  of  Mo- 
rocco, 733 
Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the  Near  East, 

interim  report  on  Arab  refugee  situation,  95,  210 
Specialized  agencies,  U.  N.  (see  also  name  of  agency)  : 

Coordination  system,  possible  improvement,  451 

Soviet  policy  toward,  828,  829, 980 

U.  S.  contributions,  371,  550 

Work  of,  addresses  (Key) ,  396,  827,  980 
Spekke,   Arnolds,   letters   of  appointment  as   Charge^  in 

U.  S.  of  Republic  of  Latvia,  882 
Stassen,  Harold  E. : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Berlin,  need  for  financial  aid,  587 
East- West  trade  talks  with  U.  K.  and  France,  563 
Hong  Kong  fire  victims,  emergency  relief  for,  87 
Pakistan,  completion  of  wheat  shipments  to,  760 
Technical  aid  program :  Address,  871 ;  announcement 

on  cooperation  of  voluntary  agencies,  674 
U.  S.  aid  to  Europe,  485 

Reports  and  recommendations : 

Battle  Act  operations,  report  to  Congress  (July-Dec. 

1953),  843 
Continuance  of  U.  S.  aid  under  Battle  Act  provisions, 
recommendations,  491 

Visit  to  Near  East  and  South  Asia  (1953),  209,  275 

Visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific  (1954),  333 
State  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 

Appointments,  confirmations,  etc.,  169,  338,  374,  413,  483, 
694,  774,  814,  966, 1004 
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State  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service) — Continued 
Educational  exchange  program.     See  Educational  ex- 
change program 
Foreign  affairs,  conduct  of,  President's  message  to  Con- 

gress,  147 
Foreign  Buildings  Architectural  Advisory  Board,  estab- 
lishment, 169 
Inspection  service,  413,  774 
Organizational  changes,  413 
Passports,  194,  999 
Personnel  security  program : 

Investigative  procedures,  address   (McLeod),  469 
Effect  on  Foreign  Service,  statement  (Dulles),  169 
Publications.    See  Publications 
Resignations  and  retirements,  374,  774 
Wriston    report,    correspondence     (Dulles,    Wriston), 
1002 
State  Governors,  U.  S.,  visit  to  Korea,  273,  836 
State  of  the  Union  address  (Eisenhower),  75,  274 
Status  of  forces,  status  of  international  military  head- 
quarters, and  status  of  NATO,  national  representa- 
tives and  international  staff,  agreements  and  protocol, 
198,  693,  694,   1001 
Steel  agreement,  U.  S.  and  India,  156, 369 
Strategic  materials : 

Battle  Act  operations  (July-Dec.  1953),  report  to  Con- 
gress, 843 
Continuance  of  aid  to  certain  countries  under  Battle 

Act,  491 
Defined,  843 
Recommendations  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference, 

636 
Stockpiling,  President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  145 
Strauss,  Lewis  L. : 

Hydrogen-bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific,  statement,  548,  926 
Peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  President  Eisenhower's 
proposals,  address,  659 
Streibert,  Theodore  C,  address,  Soil  of  Freedom,  203 
Stuart,  R.  Douglas,  address  on  U.  S.-Canadian  relations, 

18 
Student-exchange  program.     See  Educational   exchange 

program 
Students,  Chinese,  in  U.  S.,  statement  issued  at  Geneva 

Conference  concerning,  949 
Submarines,  atomic,  launching,  144,  303 
Sudan,  Anglo-Egyptian : 

Controversy,  article  (Howard),  280 
Elections,  213 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  addresses :  Howard,  281 ;  Sanger, 

213 
Sugar  agreement,  international : 
Advantages  and  status,  493 
Ratifications  and  accessions,  525,  733,  773 
Sullivan,  Representative  Leonor,  letter  to  Secretary  Dulles 

regarding  coffee-price  increase,  257 
Suomela,  Arnie  J.,  appointment  on  fisheries  commissions, 

640 
Surinam,  U.  S.  technical  aid,  survey  and  agreement,  89, 

733 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities.    See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses 
Suydam,  Henry,  press  statement  on  atomic  energy  con- 
versations with  Soviet  Union,  80 
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Sweden : 

Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Robertson),  202 

NNRC,  position  on  unrepatriated  prisoners  of  war,  115 

NNSC,  refutation  of  Communist  charges  against  U.  N. 
Command,  941,  944,  977 

Ocean  stations  agreement,  accession  deposited,  884 

U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  414 
Switzerland : 

German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  ratification  de- 
posited, 693 

International  Red  Cross  Day,  787 

NNRC,  position  on  unrepatriated  prisoners  of  war,  115 

NNSC,  refutation  of  Communist  charges  against  U.  N. 
Command,  941,  944,  977 
Syria  (see  also  Palestine  question)  : 

Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97,  98,  553 

Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 

Tanganyika,  East  Africa,  progress  toward  self-determi- 
nation: article  (Gerig),  717,  719;  statement  (Sears), 
453 
Tariff  policy,  U.  S. : 
Basic  principles,  address  (Hensel),  919 
Concession  to  Uruguay,  proclamation  of,  53 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  221 
President's   recommendations  to   Congress  on  foreign 

economic  policy,  603 
Reciprocal  reduction  of  barriers,  address    (Holland), 

767 
Recomendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 

Policy,  191,  192,  323,  324,  517,  603,  847 
Scissors  and  shears,  President's  decision  not  to  increase 

duty  on,  840 
Tung  imports,  effect  on  price-support  program,  investi- 
gation, 839 
Wool  imports,  recommendations  of  President  concern- 
ing price-support  program,  381,  393 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Continued  application  of  schedules,  declaration  on,  ac- 
tions on,  525,  773,  803 
India,  request  for  renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions, 

406 
Japan : 

Benefits  of  accession,  233 

Commercial  policy  pending  accession,  text  of  decision 
and  declarations,  154,  514 
Recommendations  of  Commission  of  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  and  President's  message  to  Congress,  193,  324, 
604,  841 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 
actions  on — 
Second  protocol,  803 

Third  protocol,  525,  773,  803,  852,  965,  1001 
Uruguay,  accession,  53 
Work  commended,  512 
Tax  incentives  for  U.  S.  investors  abroad : 
President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  237,  428,  429, 

729 
President's   recommendations  to   Congress   on  foreign 

economic  policy,  604,  842,  999 
Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  190, 191, 192,  324 
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Tax  treatment  of  the  forces  and  their  members,  conven- 
tion between  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  France,  and  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  German  deposit  of  ratification, 
653 
Taxation,    double,   avoidance   of.     See   Double   taxation 
Teacher-exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange 

program 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.  N.     See  under  United 

Nations 
Technical  cooperation,  OAS,  action  by  10th  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference,  636 
Technical  cooperation  program,  U.   S.     See  Mutual  se- 
curity and  assistance  programs 
Technical  missions  to  U.  S.,  Japanese,  agreement  for,  568 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  accessions 

and  ratifications  deposited  773, 1001 
Telecommunication  policy,  U.  S.,  address  (Black),  83 
Territorial  asylum,  convention  on,  634 
Thailand : 

Communist  threat  to,  statement  (Dulles),  43 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  statements  (Dulles),  864,  948 

Peace  observation  mission,  request  for : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  936,  974 ;  Lodge, 

974 
Thai  draft  resolution,  975 
Position  on  Communist  threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  590, 

623 
U.  N.  technical  aid  program,  373 
Thermonuclear  tests.    See  Atomic  energy. 
Thimayya,  Gen.  K.  S.,  correspondence  with  Gen.  Hull  on 
release  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  90, 
113, 115, 153 
Thornton,  Dan,  visit  to  Korea,  273,  836 
Three   powers,   convention  on   relations  with  Germany, 

German  ratification,  653 
Thurston,  Ray  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  966 
Thurston,   Walter,   chairman,    U.    S.-Mexican   Migratory 

Labor  Commission,  565 
Timberman,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.,  efforts  to  restore  free- 
dom of  movement  in  Germany,  509,  510 
Tin  agreement,  international : 
Article  (Nichols),  239 
U.  S.  position,  393 
Togoland,  British,  progress  toward  self-rule,  336,  718 
Togoland,  French,  administration  as  trust  territory,  716 

718 
Token  Import  Plan,  British,  extension,  123 
Tourism.    See  Travel,  international 
Trade  (see  also  Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.  S.)  : 
Agricultural  surpluses.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
American  republics,  trade  with,  addresses:  Cabot,  48; 

Holland,  767 ;  Woodward,  235 
Battle  Act  controls,  491,  843 
China,  Communist,  embargo  on  exports  to,  41,  42,  111, 

112, 194,  563,  626,  845,  848,  861 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  interna- 
tional   convention    to    facilitate    importation,    Indo- 
nesian accession  deposited,  965 
Commercial  treaties.    See  Commercial  treaties 
East-West  trade : 
Battle  Act,  491,  843 
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Trade — Continued 

East-West  trade — Continued 
Message  of  President  to  Congress,  606 
Recommendations  of  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mission, 194 
Talks,  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France,  563 

European  trade,  economic  survey  by  ECE,  608 

Export-Import  Bank  loans.     See  Export-Import  Bank 

Export-licensing  regulations,  U.  S.,  157,  321 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  report.    See  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  Commission 

FOA  report  to  Congress  (June  30-Dec.  31,  1953),  485 

Imports.    See  Imports 

Japanese  trade.    See  Japan 

Merchandise,   convention  on  uniformity  of  nomencla- 
ture for  classification  of,  U.  S.  withdrawal,  929 

Military  policy,  U.  S.,  effect  on  foreign  trade,  address 
(Hensel),919 

North  Korea,  embargo  on  exports  to,  111,  112,  194,  563, 
845 

Philippine  trade.    See  Philippines 

President's  economic  reports  to  Congress,  219,  321,  602 

Price   instability   in   primary   commodities,    statement 
(Hotchkis),  726 

Soviet  bloc,  U.  S.  export  policy,  111,  157,  194,  321,  845 

Strategic  materials.     See  Strategic  materials 

Sugar  agreement,  international,  493 

Tariff  policy,  U.  S.    See  Tariff  policy 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.     See  Tariffs 
and  trade 

Tin  exports  under  international  tin  agreement,  245 

U.  K.,  Token  Import  Plan,  extension,  123 

War  materials,  convictions  for  illegal  export,  567 

World  Trade  Week,  proclamation,  801 
Trade  agreements : 

Ecuador,  possible  amendment  of  agreement,  173 

Escape  clauses,  report  on : 

Message  of  President  to  Congress,  173,  603 
Recommendation  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  193 

Scissors  and  shears,  investigation  of  concessions  on  and 
decision  not  to  increase  duty,  840 

Uruguay,  termination  of  agreement,  732 
Trade  Agreements  Act  (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general 
agreement  on)  : 

Extension,  220 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  and  President's  recommendations  to  Congress, 
193,  603,  841,  842 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.  S.-Canada  Commit- 
tee, meeting  and  communique,  364,  511 
Transportation  (see  also  Ships  and  Shipping)  : 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  VIII,  167,  963 

Road  traffic  convention  and  protocol,  117,  884 
Travel,  international : 

Americans  abroad,  article  (Colligan),  663 

Facilitation,  U.  S.  measures,  letter  (Randall  to  Javits), 
997 

Motor  traffic,  standardization  and  simplification  of  regu- 
lations, 117,  884,  998 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  194 

Recommendations  of  President  to  Congress,  606,  842 
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Travel,  international — Continued 
U.  S.  customs  simplification,  192,  604,  842,  998 
Visa  fees  and  tourist  charges,  agreement  with  El  Salva- 
dor for  abolishment,  773 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international    (for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Bilateral  economic  treaties,  U.  S.  and  other  countries, 

listed,  443 
Bricker  amendment,  text  and  views  of  President,  195 
Current  actions  on,  listed,  525,  567,  613,  653,  693,  733, 

773,  803,  851,  884,  929,  965,  1001 
Educational  exchange,  operation  under  executive  agree- 
ments, 889 
Foreign  investments,  negotiation  of  treaties  for  protec- 
tion of,  729 
Technical  assistance  agreements,  provisions,  551 
Tribunal,  Administrative,  U.  N.,  relationship  to  General 
Assembly,  request  for  advisory  opinion  of  Court  in 
U.  N.  awards  case,  34,  199,  482,  963 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  report  on  administration  of 

British-U.  S.  Zone,  124 
Trieste,  Zone  B,  agreement  on  German  external  debts, 

accession  deposited,  733 
Trieste  problem,  postponement  of  Security  Council  dis- 
cussion, 70 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  completion  of 

work  and  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Tripartite  Pact   (Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia),  248,  276, 

365,  441 
Troops,  U.  S.    See  Armed  forces 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  Inter-American,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Trust  territories  (see  also  Colonialism)  : 
Africa.    See  under  Africa 
Pacific.    See  Pacific  trust  territory 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.  N. : 
Documents  listed,  69, 174,  645,  679, 854 
14th  session,  U.  S.  representative  and  advisers,  930 
Trusteeship  system,  operation,  716 
Tsuzuki,  Dr.  Masao,  visit  to  U.  S.,  791 
Tubman,  William  V.  S.,  visit  to  U.  S.,  795 
Tuna  Commission,  Tropical,  Inter-American,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Tuna  industry,  Japan,  unharmed  by  radioactivity,  598 
Tung  imports,  investigation  of  effect  on  price-support  pro- 
gram, 839 
Tunisian  situation,  article  (Howard),  332 
Turkey : 

Copper  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia,  493 
Economic  progress,  statement  (Anderson),  284 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  370, 553,  731 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war  (1949),  ratifica- 
tion deposited,  773 
International  Bank  loans,  286,  371,  407,  551,  553 
Investment  legislation,  285w,  486,  551 
NATO,  membership,  277,  279,  285, 440,  912 
NATO,    protocol   on    status  of    international   military 

headquarters,  ratification  deposited,  1001 
NATO,  status  of  forces  agreement,  accession  deposited, 
1001 


Turkey — Continued 
Pakistan,  joint  communique  on  security,  327,  333w,  400, 
401: 

Addresses  and  statements :  Byroade,  441,  442 ;  Dulles, 
581,  923 ;  Jernegan,  444, 595 
President  of,  visit  to  U.  S.,  24, 162, 213, 284 : 

Address  before  joint  session  of  Congress,  247 

Award  of  Legion  of  Merit,  249 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.  S.,  879, 912 
Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  (with  Greece  and  Yugoslavia), 

248,  276,  365,  441 
Turkish  Straits  problem,  Soviet  proposals  and  protests, 

277 
U.  S.  military  and  economic  aid,  247,  279,  366,  367,  550, 

553,  580,  714, 992;  joint  communique,  912 

Underdeveloped  areas  (see  also  Colonialism)  : 
Soviet  noncooperation  in  assistance  to,  828,  829 
U.  N.  aid.     See  United  Nations :    Technical  assistance 

program 
U.  S.  economic  policy  toward  (see  also  Mutual  security 

and  assistance  programs),  address  and  statements: 

Hotchkis,  725 ;  Key,  826 
UNESCO.     See  United  Nations  Educational,   Scientific, 

and  Cultural  Organization 
Union   of   South   Africa.     See   South   Africa,    Union   of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics,  Union  of 
United  Fruit  Co.,  expropriation  of  land  in  Guatemala, 

U.  S.  claim  and  proposed  arbitration,  678,  938,  950 
United  Kingdom : 
British  Commonwealth,  Foreign  Relations  volumes  on, 

released,  654,  966 
British  Guiana,  U.  S.  technical  cooperation  survey,  89 
British  West  Africa,  international  telecommunication 

convention,  accession  deposited,  773 
Channel  Islands,  treaty  actions,  693,  733 
Cyprus,  statement  in  U.  N.  by  Greek  representative,  276 
Disarmament  efforts  in  U.  N.,  986 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  U.  N,  member,  687,  688 
East- West  trade  talks  with  U.  S.  and  France,  563 
Egypt: 

Controversy    with,    developments    in    1953,    article 
(Howard),  280 

Elections  in  Sudan,  address  ( Sanger ) ,  213 
Enemy  property,  conflicting  claims  to,  meetings  with 

U.  S.  to  discuss,  590 
EDC,  position  on : 

Policy  statement  on,  620  (text),  748 

Statement  (Dulles),  185 
Fisheries  dispute  with  Iceland,  address  (Phleger),  200 
Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  in  Berlin.    See  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Meeting 
Geneva  Conference.    See  Geneva  Conference 
Germany : 

Interzonal  freedom  of  movement,  efforts  to  restore, 
508,  879 

Unification  plan.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting 
Germany,  East,  joint  declaration  on  Soviet  claim  for 

"sovereignty"  of,  588 
Gold  Coast,  self-rule,  336,  717 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 
Hong  Kong : 

U.  S.  emergency  relief  for  fire  victims,  87 

U.  S.  export  policy,  112 
Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia,  conversations  with  U.  S. : 

Joint  statement,  622 

Statements  (Dulles),  590,  668 
Iranian  oil  dispute : 

Developments  in  1953,  article  (Howard),  279 

U.  S.  efforts  to  settle,  address  (Sanger),  214 
Isle  of  Man,  application  of  universal  postal  convention 

to,  693 
Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 
Monetary  gold  case,  199 
Nigeria,  self-rule,  298,  336,  717,  718 
Palestine  question,  draft  resolution  in  Security  Council 

on  Jordan  Valley  project,  58,  59,  297 
Patent  Appeal  Board,  Germany,  membership  on,  913 
Prime    Minister    (Churchill)    and    Foreign    Secretary 

(Eden)  to  visit  U.  S.,  statements  (White  House  and 

Dulles),  989,  991 
Queen  Mother,  visit  to  U.  S.,  327 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  213 
Token  Import  Plan,  extension,  123 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Income  tax  convention  with  U.  S. : 
Amendment,  884 
Supplementary  protocol  signed,  928 

NATO,  status  of  forces  agreement,  ratification  de- 
posited, 1001 

Postal  convention,  universal,  ratification  deposited 
for  U.  K.,  and  overseas  territories,  colonies,  etc., 
693,  733 

Sugar  agreement,  international,  ratification  deposited, 

525 

Technical  cooperation  agreement  with  U.  S.  for 
Caribbean  area,  653 

Telecommunication  convention,  international,  acces- 
sion deposited  for  British  West  Africa,  773 
Trieste,  British-U.  S.  Zone,  report  on  administration 

of,  124 
Trust  territories  in  Africa,   administration,  298,  336, 

718,  719 
U.  S.  aid : 

Caribbean  area,  653 

Continuance  under  Battle  Act  provisions,  491 
U.  S.-American  ties,  strengthening,  address  (Aldrich), 

591 
United  Nations : 
Addresses : 

A  Fresh  Look  at  the  U.  N.  (Key),  976 

Peaceful  Change  through  the  U.  N.   (Key),  394 

U.  N.  Record  of  Accomplishment  (Lodge),  721 

U.  S.  support :  Dulles,  935 ;  Matthews,  436 ;  Murphy, 
786 

What  the  U.  N.  Means  to  the  U.  S.  (Lodge),  252 
Annual  report  of  Secretary  General,  excerpt,  275 
China,  Communist,  unfitness  for  membership,  addresses ; 

Dulles,  540 ;  Jenkins,  625,  626,  861,  862 ;  Lodge,  724 
Collective  security  actions,  Soviet  obstruction,  984 
Conventional  Armaments  Commission,  986 
Documents,  listed,  34,  67,  131,  174,  526.  573,  607,  645, 

679,  715,  854,  888, 993 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Employees : 

Address  (Lodge),  254 

Dismissal,  question  of  payment  of  awards,  34, 199,  482, 
963 
Fiscal  contributions,  254,  255 
Forced  labor  report.    See  Forced  labor 
General  Assembly.    See  General  Assembly 
Genocide  convention : 

Soviet  ratification  deposited,  884 
Summary  of  action  on,  882 
Greece,  border  disturbances,  U.  N.  observation,  978 
Indochina  situation,  question  of  action  by  U.  N.,  863, 

936 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction   and  Develop- 
ment.    See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 
International    Court    of    Justice.      See    International 

Court  of  Justice 
International  Law  Commission,  address  (Phleger),  199 
Investment,  private  international,  opportunity  for  en- 
couraging, 730 
Japan,   armed  forces  in,   agreements  regarding.     See 

Japan 
Japan,  question  of  admission,  514 
Jordan  Valley  project.    -See  Jordan  River 
Kashmir,  disturbances,  U.  N.  observation,  979 
Korea : 

Contributions,  255,  452,  723,  724,  936 
NNSC,  689,  941,  944,  977 
Observation  group  in,  979 

Unification,  review  of  U.  N.  attempts  toward,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  704 
U.  N.  Command  operations.    See  under  Korea 
Marshallese  complaint  regarding  atomic  tests  by  U.  S., 

886 
Minorities  Subcommission,  designation  of  U.  S.  alter- 
nate member,  59 
Motor  traffic,  international,  recommendations,  118 
Observer  system,  978,  979,  984 

Palestine  question,  efforts  toward  solution.    See  Pales- 
tine question 
Peaceful  settlement  role,  983,  984 
Publications.    See  under  Publications 
Security  Council.    See  Security  Council 
Soviet  concept  of  5-power  control,  182,  222,  223 
Soviet  denunciation  and  rejection  of  authority  of,  915, 

916,  917,  977 
Specialized   agencies.     See    Specialized   agencies   and 

name  of  agency 
Technical  assistance  program : 
Address  (Key),  396 
Information  media,  possible  application  to,  statement 

(Hotchkis),  684 
Latin  America,  237,  238 
Soviet  reversal  of  policy  toward,  828 
Thailand,  373 

U.  S.  support,  190,  366, 369,  828,  849,  984 
Thai  request  for  peace  observation  mission.    See  Thai- 
land 
U.  S.  economic  relations,  benefits  by  participation  in 

U.  N.,  address  (Key),  826 
U.  S.  support,  addresses :  Dulles,  935 ;  Eisenhower,  703 
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United  Nations — Continued 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  addresses,  statements, 

etc.,  171,  396,  461,  643,  985,  989 
World  forum,  addresses :  Lodge,  723,  724 ;  Key,  976 
World  Health  Organization.    See  World  Health  Organ- 
ization 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  relationship  to 
General  Assembly,  submission  to  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  advisory  opinion  in  U.  N.  awards  case, 
34,  199,  482,  963 
United  Nations  Charter,  review  of,  addresses  and  state- 
ments:  Dulles,   170,   397,   642,   644,  645;   Key,  397; 
Lodge,  451 ;   Wainhouse,  642 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund : 
Accomplishments  (1953),  828 
U.  S.  contribution  to,  366,  371 
United  Nations  Command  operations  in  Korea.    See  under 

Korea 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  96, 

329,  332 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Tin,  239,  241 
United  Nations  Day : 
Appointment  of  chairman  of  U.  S.  committee,  567 
Letter  of  President  Eisenhower  regarding,  771 
United    Nations    Disarmament    Commission.      See    Dis- 
armament Commission 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.     See  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe : 
Annual  economic  survey  of  Europe,  statement  (Brown), 

608 
Statement  (Lodge),  849 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization : 
Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict,  Inter- 
governmental Conference  on  Protection  of,  U.  S.  dele- 
gation, 691 
Educational  opportunities  for  women,  report,  649,  650 
Executive  Board  meeting,  413 
Soviet  membership,  828,  829,  884,  980 
U.  S.  national  commission  for,  appointments  to,  60 
Work  of,  828 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  work 

of,  396,  828 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees : 
Establishment,  97 
Extension,  99,  210,  211,  332 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
Refugee  relief  work,  97, 98,  553 
Sinai  Peninsula,  irrigation  project,  99 
U.  S.  contributions,  99, 147,  552 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  212,  329, 

331,  979 
United    Nations   Trusteeship   Council.     See  Trusteeship 

Council 
United  States: 
Attitudes  toward  Allies,  address  (Matthews),  434 
World  leadership,  289, 436, 459, 490,  939 
United  States  citizens : 
Claims.     See  Claims 

Detention  in  Communist  China,  discussions  at  Geneva, 
949,  950 


United  States  citizens — Continued 
Journalists,  kidnapping  by  Chinese  Communists,  685 
Personal    relationships    abroad,    importance,    address 

(Woodward),  236 
Protection  of,  in  Guatemala,  981,  982 
Traveling  abroad,  article  (Colligan),  663 
United  States  citizenship,  President's  recommendations  to 

Congress  on  internal  security  legislation,  78 
United   States   Information  Agency.       See  Information 

Agency,   U.   S. 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  U.  N.,  addresses,  state- 
ments, etc.,  171,  396,  461,  643,  985,  989 
Uruguay : 

GATT,  accession  to,  53 

Trade  agreement  with  U.  S.,  termination,  732 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  tariff  concessions,  proclamation  of,  53 
USIA.    See  Information  Agency,  U.  S. 

Venezuela : 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th.    See  Inter-American 

Conference 
U.  S.  private  investment,  728 
Vessels.    See  Ships  and  shipping 
Veto   power   in   U.   N.    Security   Council.     See   Security 

Council :  Voting  procedure 
Viet  Minh : 

Aggression  in  Indochina.    See  Geneva  Conference  and 

Indochina 
Atrocity  in  Cambodia,  Cambodian  note  and  U.  S.  reply, 
746 
Viet-Nam : 

Communist  aggression.     See  Indochina. 
Independence,  progress  toward,  359,  432,  539,  582,  742, 

784,  863,  924,  948,  972 
International  supervisory  commission  for,  proposed,  944 
Virginia  Independence  Resolution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  com- 
memoration, address  (Dulles),  779,  988 
Visa  fees,  agreement  with  El  Salvador  for  abolishment  of 

certain  fees,  773 
Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  facilitating  in- 
ternational circulation  of: 
Entry  into  force,  1001 
Haiti,  acceptance  deposited,  965 
Voice  of  America  (see  also  Broadcasting)  : 
Address  (Streibert),  205 
Czech  countermeasures,  320 
Popularity  rating,  320 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  American  Coun- 
cil of,  article  (Ringland),  385,  387,  389,  392 
Voluntary  foreign  aid : 
Organization  of  (1939-53),  article  (Ringland),  383 
Refugee  relief  program,  role  of  voluntary  agencies,  ad- 
dress, (Auerbach),797,  800 
Technical  aid  program,  389,  674 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  Advisory  Committee  on,  article 
(Ringland),  383 

Wadsworth,  George,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Minister  to  Yemen,  298 
Wadsworth,  James  J. : 
Letter  to  Secretary  General  of  U.  N.  on  U.  S.  position 
on  reconvening  8th  session  of  General  Assembly,  256 
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Wadsworth,  James  J. — Continued 
Statements  in  U.  N. : 
Jordan  Valley  project,  297 

Prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  unrepatriated,  release,  153 
Trieste  problem,  postponement,  70 
Wailes,  Edward  T.,  designation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State  for  Personnel  Administration,  413 
Wainhouse,  David  W. : 
Designation  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

U.  N.  Affairs,  483 
Peace  and  security  in  the  H-bomb  age,  address,  983 
Tunisian  problem,  statement,  333 
U.  N.  Charter  review,  address,  642 
War  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  24,  811 
War  materials,  illegal  export,  convictions,  567 
War  relief,  voluntary,  article  (Ringland),  384 
War  Relief  Control  Board,  384,  385 
Waring,  Frank  A.,  address  on  Japanese  economy,  293 
Warren,  Earl,  statements  on  Japanese  recovery,  431 
Warren,  George  L.,  articles  on  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  26,  994 
Warships.    See  under  Ships  and  shipping 
Washburn,  Abbott  McC,  confirmation  as  Deputy  Director, 

U.  S.  Information  Agency,  337 
Waugh,  Samuel  C,  addresses  and  statements: 
Agricultural  surpluses,  use  of,  238 
Economic  relations,  inter-American,  427 
Foreign  economic  policy,  321 
Weather  stations,  North  Atlantic.     See  North  Atlantic 

ocean  stations 
Weeks,  Sinclair,  U.  S.  export  policy  toward  Soviet  bloc, 

111,  321 
Weights  and  measures,  convention  on,  adherence  depos- 
ited by  Brazil,  1001 
West  Africa.     See  Africa 
Western  powers,  unity,  address  (Murphy),  473 
"Wetbacks"  (see  also  Mexico:  Migrant  labor  agreement), 

Soviet  charges  concerning  U.  S.  treatment,  809 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  agreement  revising  and 
renewing : 
Actions  by  Honduras  and  Yugoslavia,  851 
Status  by  country,  526 
Wheat  shipments  to  foreign  countries : 
Afghanistan,  agreement  for,  566,  613 
Bolivia,  468,  488, 489 
Jordan,  489,  552 ;  agreement,  55 
Libya,  489 
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